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PREFACE. 


In  ushering  the  following  pages  into  the  world  little 
seems  necessary  in  the  way  of  exordium. — It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  works  professedly  of  a  similar  de- 
^  scription  have  appeared  before  ;  but  none  within  the  period 
1,  of  the  last  twenty-seven  years  ;  since  which,  the  improve- 
^   ments  in  almost  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  subjects 
*:^  contained  in  the  following  pages  have  been  so  numerous 
^  and  important,  that  the  Chase,  and  its  collateral  appendages, 
may  be  said  to  have  assumed  a  very  different  character. 
What  indeed  may  have  been  called  '^Sportsmen's  Diction- 
^  aries"   were    publications    evidently  huddled  together   by 
h  persons  whose   knowledge    of   Field    Sports    was    con- 
"^  fined  to  hearsay^  or  what  they  had  gleaned  from  spurious 
works  which  have  at  different  times  made  their  appearance : 
in  consequence,  these  ''Sportsme7i's  Dictionaries"  not  oiAj 
vS  abounded  in  errors,  but  were  so  grossly  absurd,  for  the 
^  most  part,  that,  so  far  from  imparting  amusing  and  inter- 
•l,  esting  instruction,  they  excited  the  contempt  and  derision 
^  of  the  genuine  enlightened  Sportsman.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,   therefore,  the  want  of  a  Work  hke  the  pre- 
i  sent  appeared  evident ;  and  if  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  unquali- 
\  fied  originality,  it  certainly  possesses  the  advantage  of  having 
Obeen  put  together  by  a  long-experienced  and  a  practical 
yv  Sportsman — one  who  has  pursued  the  Chase  in  all  its  rami- 
's fications  from  almost  childhood  to  what  may  be  called  the 
!?  afternoon  of  life  : — he  has  studied  the  Chase  not  only  as  a 
^  Sportsman,  but  as  a  philosopher  and  a  physiologist ;   and  in 
the  following  pages  has  endeavoured,  in  a  genuine,  character- 
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istic  manner,  to  present  all  that  can  be  interesting  or  useful 
to  the  professed  Sportsman,  and  to  those  who  are  attached 
to,  or  occasionally  pursue,  the  healthful,  the  invigorating 
the  highly-fascinating  and  delightful  amusements  enumer- 
ated in  the  title  page. 

At  the  same  time,  the  author  and  compiler  very  frankly 
acknowledges,  that  he  has  freely  availed  himself  of  whatever 
has  hitherto  appeared  in  print  upon  subjects  connected  with 
the  present  publication  :  this,  however,  was  not  a  task  of 
very  great  or  extensive  labour  5  since,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, little  has  been  written  upon  subjects  evidently  interest- 
ing to  the  human  feelings  above  all  others.  The  reason  is 
obvious  :  Sportsmen  capable  of  expressing  their  opinions 
upon  paper  are  almost  uniformly  placed  in  situations  and 
circumstances  where  literdry  exertion  is  not  necessary  as  a 
means  of  existence  ;  and,  being  occupied  with  the  fasci- 
nating pleasures  of  the  Chase,  feel  no  desire  to  give  their 
opinions  to  the  world  thro'  the  medium  of  the  press.  In 
consequence,  works  of  this  nature  have  been  for  the  most 
part,  put  together  by  men,  who,  whatever  might  be  their 
attainments  in  other  respects,  possessed  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  Field  Sports.  These  observations  are  not  intended 
to  apply  to  Veterinary  Subjects,  upon  which  many  publica- 
tions have  appeared,  several  of  them  evidently  the  pro- 
ductions of  acute  and  enlightened  minds ;  tho'  the  "  art  of 
healing,"  as  far  as  relates  to  horses,  must  still  be  considered 
in  its  infancy. 

Finally,  the  following  pages  are  intended  to  form,  not 
merely  a  book  of  general  reference,  a  kind  of  copious  index ; 
but  a  compendious,  interesting,  and  complete  Library  of 
every  thing  essentially  connected  with  the  Sports  of  the 
Field. 
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AARON,  bay,  was  bred  by  Lord  Ched- 
worth,  in  1747;  he  was  got  by  Whitenose, 
out  of  Diana,  by  Whitefoot.  In  1751, 
Aaron  won  the  £50  purse,  for  four-years- 
old,  at  Burford,  beating  Fearnaught,  by 
Second,  and  nine  others.  Aaron's  run- 
ning, in  1 752,  proved  unfortunate :  in  the 
spring  he  was  beat  by  Lord  EgHntowne's 
Lightfoot,  at  Newmarket;  at  Epsom,  in 
May,  he  ran  second  to  Lord  Onslow's 
Victorious ;  in  August,  at  Burford,  he  was 
again  obliged  to  yield  to  Lord  Onslow's 
Victorious.  He  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  Rogers;  and  in  May, 
1753,  he  was  beat  in  a  give  and  take  plate, 
at  Epsom,  by  Capt.  Vernon's  Driver,  Aa- 
ron, however,  winning  the  first  heat.  In 
June,  he  carried  off  the  Ladies'  Plate,  at 
Guildford,  beating  Lord  Onslow's  Why- 
Not;  in  August,  he  won  a  £50  plate,  at 
Hounslow ;  in  September,  he  beat  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  Figure,  give  and  take, 
at  Winchester. 

Town  Plate  of  £50,  at  Epsom,  on  May 
25  th,  1754. 

Mr.  Rogers's  bay  horse,  Aaron, 
weight,  8st.  6lb.  2oz.  ..... 

Mr.  Lamego's  chesnut  horse.  Lit- 
tle Driver,  by  Beaver's  Driver, 
out  of  Childers'  Mare,  weight, 
9st.  lib,  12gz 2 

The  second  heat  was  run  so  near,  that 
the  judge  could  not  determine  which  had 
won  it,  and  the  third  heat  he  gave  to  Aa- 
ron. This,  however,  was  not  fully  deter- 
mined till  September  follo^ving,  at  which 
time  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  London 
Evening  Post,  including  the  affidavit  of  the 
judge  in  this  affair. 

Isaac  Tarratt,  of  Epsom,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  linen-draper,  maketh  oath,  and 
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sayeth,  that,  in  the  month  of  May  last  past,, 
he,  this  deponent,  was  requested  to  observe 
and  give  bis  judgment  respecting  a  certain 
horse-race,  run  on  Epsom  Downs,  in  the 
said  month  of  May,  between  a  horse,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Aaron  Lamego,  known 
by  the  name  of  Little  Driver,  and  another 
horse,  the  property  of  Mr,  Benjamin  Ro- 
gers, known  by  the  name  of  Aaron.  And 
this  deponent  sayeth,  that,  according  to 
his,  this  deponent's  strict  observance  and 
belief,  Mr.  Rogers's  said  horse,  Aaron, 
clearly  won  the  third  heat,  against  Mr. 
Lamego's  said  horse.  Little  Driver.  And 
tliis  deponent  fm-ther  maketh  oath,  and 
sayeth,  that  he  had  no  bets  depending, 
was  nowise  interested  in,  nor  could  he  re- 
ceive any  benefit  or  advantage  whatsoever 
from,  the  decision  or  event  of  the  said 
horse-race,  [one  way  or  the  other,] 

"  Isaac  Tarratt." 

"  Sworn  at  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  the  6th 
of  September,  1754,  before  me, 

Edward  Northey," 

*'  I  do  hereby  declare  my  full  consent 
to  the  above  determination.  September 
14th,  1754.  Aaron  Lamego." 

In  August  he  beat  Lord  March's  Danby 
Cade,  £50  give  and  take,  at  Romford;  in 
September,  he  was  beat  by  Little  Driver, 
at  Maidenhead,  £50  give  and  take.  In 
the  first  heat,  near  the  ending  post,  both 
horses  fell,  and  threw  their  riders,  occa- 
sioned by  the  crowd  breaking  in  upon 
them.  September  26th,  at  Chipping  Nor- 
ton, Oxon,  he  won  £50  give  and  take, 
beating  Lord  Ferrars's  Mark  Antony  and 
another.  In  May,  1755,  this  famous  little 
horse  won  another  give  and  take,  at  Ep- 
som, beating  Lord  EgUntowne's  Lightfoot 
and  another.  On  August  5th,  he  fell  lame 
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in  running  at  Reading;  on  the  19th,  we 
find  him  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  beat  by- 
Lord  Onslow's  grey  horse,  Martin.  This 
excellent  hoi-se,  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  lastingness  and  determined  per- 
severance, was  imder  fourteen  hands  in 
height. 

ABACK.  This  word  is  variously  ap- 
plied in  the  sports  of  the  field,  but  pro- 
nounced Back. — Hark  Back!  is  a  term 
used  to  rccal  those  hoimds  which  have 
over-nm  the  scent;  and,  indeed,  various 
occuiTences  maj'  happen  in  the  field  to  in- 
duce the  application  of  this  word :  in  a  rim 
with  a  fox,  for  instance,  which  the  writer 
once  saw,  after  running  for  some  time,  a 
fresh  fox  broke  away  from  some  bramble 
bushes,  which  the  hounds  were  passing  at 
the  time,  and  while  they  were  viewing  the 
original  chase  ;  several  of  the  tail  hounds, 
however,  divided,  and  attempted  to  run 
the  fresh  fox :  Talhjlio  Back !  was  used  to 
call  them  off,  and  induce  them  to  rejoin 
the  pack :  hence,  the  application  of  the 
term  maybe  easily  understood.  In  giving 
the  expression,  perhaps,  were  the  strict 
rules  of  jjunctuation  attended  to,  another 
mark  of  exclamation  shoidd  bo  used,  thus 
■ —  Tallijlw  I  Back  !  but  as  the  term  or 
phrase  is  generally  spoken  or  hallooed 
witliout  any  distinctive  pause  between  the 
words,  so  one  of  the  marks  of  exclamation 
has  been  omitted,  in  oi'der  to  make  it  ap- 
pear better  in  the  eye  of  the  sportsman, 
though  not  in  the  estimation  of  the  inve- 
terate cynic  or  the  cai-ping  critic.  Similar 
instances  may  occm-  in  the  coiu-se  of  the 
work,  which,  we  trust,  after  this  short  ex- 
planation, will  be  perfectly  understood. 

The  word  Back  is  also  applied  to  point- 
ers : — when  one  dog  has  made  a  point,  the 
others,  the  moment  they  perceive  it,  should 
immediately  stop ;  and  this  is  termed  hack- 
mg ;  or  the  dogs,  in  tliis  case,  are  said  to 
hack. 

AB-AMBOBUS.  Of  those  invaluable 
sources  wlience  Eclipse  and  Highflyer  de- 
duce their  origin,  (neither  of  which  horses 
were  ever  beat)  it  is,  that  this  horse  boasts 
his  pedigree.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  O'Kelly, 
in  1782;  got  by  Eclipse,  out  of  Harmony, 
by  Herod ;  graiidam,  Rutilia,  (sister  to  the 
dam  of  Highflyer)  by  Blank;  great-grandam 
by  Regulus ;  great-great-grandam  by  Sore- 
heels;  great-great-great-grandam  by  Make- 
less,  out  of  Kit  D'Arcy's  royal  Mare.  Ab- 
ambobus  was  own  brother  to  Scota;  he  was 
himself  a  good  runner,  and,  though  early 
lamed,  in  the  name  of  Chanter,  beat  seve- 
ral of  the  best  horses  of  his  day : — Alex- 
ander, Balloon,  Spartacus,  Le  Picq,  Gran- 


tham, Src.  S:c.  He  was  fifteen  hands  three 
inches  high,  remarkably  full  of  bone,  in 
colour  bay,  and  the  first  produce  of  his 
dam. 

ABATURES.  Foiling  the  sprigs  or 
grass  whicli  are  thrown  down  by  the  stag 
or  deer  in  passing. 

ABBA  THULLE,  bay,  bred  by  Mr. 
Dodsworth,  in  1786,  got  by  Young  Mar ske, 
dam  by  Chatsworth,  grandam  by  Engineer, 
Wilson's  Arabian,  Hutton's  Spot,  Mogvd, 
Crab,  BayBolton,  Curwen  Barb,  Spot,  White 
legged  Lowther  Barb,  Vintner  Mare.     In 

1789,  Abba  Thulle  won  igSO  at  Durham; 

1790,  twice  £50  at  Hexham,  twice  £50 
at  Lancaster,  and  the  gold  cup  at  Don- 
caster;  1791,  £50  at  Preston,  Lancaster, 
Morpeth,  Dumfries,  Perth,  140  guineas  at 
Nantwich,  the  gold  cup  at  Richmond,  and 
the  King's  plate  at  Carlisle;  1792,  £50  at 
at  Preston,  and  Doncastcr,  and  80  gviineas 
at  Nantwich;  1793,  the  gold  cup  at  Rich- 
mond, and  210  guineas  at  Nantwich.  Abba 
Thulle  now  became  a  covering  stalHon ;  he 
was  sire  of  Milbanktonia,  Airy,  &c.  He 
Avas  sold  to  Russia. 

ABBATIS.  A  sort  of  steward  of  the 
stables,  or  hostler;  called  also  an  Avenor. 
An  obsolete  term. 

ABDOMEN.  The  cavity  in  animals 
containing  the  intestines  or  bowels,  liver, 
stomach,  kidneys,  &c.  commonly  called 
the  belly.  It  is  divided  from  the  thorax 
or  chest,  by  the  membrane  called  the  dia- 
phram,  skirt,  or  midriff". 

ABORTION.  Miscarriage,  or  slipping 
the  foal.  Mares  that  are  overworked  when 
far  gone  with  foal,  are  liable  to  this  acci- 
dent; it  may  also  be  brought  on  by  any 
thing  which  causes  the  mare  to  strain  and 
struggle  much,  or  from  being  struck  or 
kicked  on  the  belly.  The  best  way  to  pre- 
vent abortion  is,  not  to  allow  the  mare  to 
work  during  the  latter  months  of  gesta- 
tion. 

ABSCESS.  A  collection  of  matter 
generally  arising  from  a  bnuse  or  other 
injury. 

ABSORBENTS.  Chalk,  prepared  oys- 
ter-shells, bole,  and  many  other  substances 
that  readily  take  up  or  absorb  fluids,  are 
thus  called : — preparations  of  this  kind  are 
sometimes  given  to  the  horse,  with  the  in- 
tention of  correcting  any  hurtfvd  matter 
that  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  sto- 
mach. They  are,  however,  seldom  pro- 
ductive of  any  good ;  and  in  the  cases 
Avhere  they  were  formerly  given,  mild 
purgatives  are  now  found  to  answer  much 
licttcr. 

ABSORBENT  VESSELS.    These  are 
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small  transparent  canals,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  every  part  of  the  body 
of  an  animal ;  their  office  is  to  absorb  any 
useless  fluid,  or  other  matter,  that  may  be 
in  the  cavities  or  other  pails  of  the  body. 
They  are  divided  into  lacteals  and  lymph- 
atics. 

ACACIA,  chesnut,  bred  by  Mr.  Pan- 
ton,  1787,  got  by  Turf,  out  of  Madonna, 
by  Herod;  grandam  by  Snip,  Bay  Bolton, 
Darley's  Arabian,  Byerly  Turk,  Place's 
White  Turk,  natural  Barl)  mare.  Of  Aca- 
cia's exploits  we  have  but  little  to  record; 
in  1791  he  won  £50  at  Lewes,  beating 
Bustler,  Gunpowder,  and  Jiolus,  He 
was  sire  of  Lismahago,  Paulina,  &c. 

ACCLOYED.  An  obsolete  term  in 
farriery;  it  has  been  used  to  signify  an 
injury  sustained  in  the  foot  by  shoeing; 
as  when  a  nail  had  swerved  from  its  pro- 
per direction,  and  punctured,  or  pressed 
too  close  upon,  the  membraneous  mass,  so 
as  to  occasion  lameness ;  the  horse  was 
then  said  to  be  Accloijed. 

ACIDS.  Medicines  that  have  a  som* 
taste.  Acids  are  divided  into  three  class- 
es ;  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
acids.  The  mineral  acids  used  in  veteri- 
nary practice  are  the  sulphmic,  the  nitric, 
and  the  muriatic.  The  vegetable  acids, 
the  acetic,  or  acetuous  acid,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  vinegar;  and  the 
tartaric   acid,   or  rather  its   combination 
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with  a  email  proportion  of  potash,  which 
is  nanietl  cream  of  tartar. 

ACOPUM.  We  sometimes  meet  with 
this  word  in  old  veterinary  authors ;  it  sig- 
nifies a  composition  used  by  the  anticnts, 
as  a  cordial  or  stimulant.  It  consisted  of 
about  thirty  ingredients ;  some  of  which 
were  powerfid  stimulants.  They  used  it 
both  internally  and  externally. 

ACRIMONY  is  a  state  of  the  blood 
disposing  it  to  certain  diseases,  by  the 
quantity  of  the  serum  in  the  blood  be- 
coming too  great  for  the  proportion  of 
crassamentum  with  which,  in  its  state  of 
active  fluidity,  it  is  combined,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regular  circulation,  so  necessary 
to  the  health  of  the  animal.  Blood,  thus 
dejn-ived  of  its  properties,  soon  displays, 
in  horses,  a  tendency  to  those  diseases 
which  are  termed  acrimonious. 

ACTION  is  a  word  much  used  by  the 
sporting  world,  to  signify  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  a  horse  by  his  qood  or  had  action. 

ACTUAL  CAUTERY.  The  applica- 
tion of  red-hot  iron,  as  in  firing,  docking, 
&c. 

ADAMANT,  bay,  bred  by  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  1755;  was  got  by  Herod,  out  of 
Seraphina,  by  Blank;  grandam  by  Blaze; 
great-grandamby  Greyhound ;  great-great- 
grandam  by  the  Curwen  Bay  Barb.  Ada- 
mant covered  in  Leicestershire  at  five  gui- 


ADDER. — The  term  Adder-stung  is  indiscriminately  applied,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  to  the  bites  and  stings  of  venomous  animals 
and  insects  without  distinction.  The  adder  or  viper  seldom  exceeds 
two  feet  in  length,  though  they  are  sometimes  found  more  than  three. 
The  ground  colour  of  their  bodies  is  a  dirty  yellow,  deeper  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male.  The  back  is  marked  throughout  with  a 
series  of  rhomboidal  black  spots,  joining  each  other  at  the  points  ;  and 
the  sides  have  triangular  ones.  The  belly  is  nearly  black.  They  are 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  common  snake  by  their  darker  belly ; 
their  head  much  thicker  than  the  body,  and  in  particular  by  the  tail ; 
which,  though  it  ends  in  a  point,  does  not  run  tapering  to  so  great  a 
length  as  in  the  snake.  When,  therefore,  other  distinctions  fail,  the 
difference  of  the  tail  may  be  distinguished  at  a  single  glance.  Vipers 
are  common  enough  in  morasses  and  fenny  places,  as  well  as  in  dry 
and  sandy  banks  ;  in  all  probability,  they  frequent  the  former  in 
summer  and  the  latter  in  winter.  The  adder,  like  the  rattlesnake, 
and  all  other  venomous  serpents,  has  two  large  teeth  or  fangs  that 
issue  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  that  hang  out  beyond  the  lower  :  these 
are  only  to  be  found  in  those  serpents  which  are  venomous,  the 
common  snake  being  destitute  of  them.  The  wounds  which  these 
fangs  inflict  produce  the  most  dangerous  symptoms  ;  while  the  wounds 
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inflicted  by  the  teeth  only,  are  attended  with  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  consequences  of  the  bite  of  any  other  animal.  The  adder  is  fur- 
nished with  an  elaboratory  where  the  poison  is  formed,  a  canal  by  which 
it  is  conducted  to  the  jaw,  a  bag  under  the  tooth  for  keeping  it 
ready  for  every  occasion,  and  also  an  aperture  in  the  tooth  itself  for 
injecting  it  into  the  wound.  To  be  more  particular,  the  glands  that 
serve  to  fabricate  this  venomous  fluid,  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
head  behind  the  eyes,  and  have  their  canals  leading  from  thence  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  where  they  empty  into  a 
kind  of  bladder,  whence  the  fangs  on  each  side  are  seen  to  grow. 
The  venom  contained  in  this  bladder  is  a  yellowish,  thick,  tasteless 
liquor,  which,  injected  into  the  blood,  produces  the  most  alarming 
consequences,  or  perhaps  death.  This  poison,  according  to  Dr.  Mead, 
when  dihited  with  a  little  warm  water,  and  applied  to  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  is  very  sharp  and  fiery,  a  sensation  taking  place  as  if  the 
tongue  had  been  struck  through  with  something  scalding  or  burning. 
This,  he  says,  goes  off  in  two  or  three  hours.  One  person  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Mead,  tried  a  large  drop  of  it  undiluted  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  his  tongue  swelled,  with  a  little  inflammation ;  and  the  soreness 
lasted  two  days.  Other  persons,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it  has 
no  particular  acrimony  of  taste;  but  that,  in  this  respect  it  rather 
resembles  oil  or  gum.  Contradictions  somewhat  similar  have  taken 
place  relative  to  the  effect  of  viperine  poison  taken  into  the  stomach. 
Boerhaave  asserts  that  it  produces  no  ill  effect  whatever ;  while  the 
Abbe  Fontana  maintains  a  contrary  opinion,  although  he  admits  that 
it  possesses  no  unpleasant  taste.  We  are  told,  however,  that,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  while  the  philosophers 
were  making  elaborate  dissertations  on  the  danger  of  the  poison  taken 
inwardly,  a  viper  catcher,  who  happened  to  be  present,  requested 
that  a  quantity  of  it  might  be  put  into  a  vessel,  and  then,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  company,  he 
drank  it  off'  in  their  presence.  Every  one  expected  the  man  instantly 
to  di'op  down  dead  ;  but  they  soon  perceived  their  mistake,  says  the 
relator  of  the  story,  and  found,  that,  taken  inwardly,  the  poison  was 
as  harmless  as  water. 

The  fangs  that  give  the  wound  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  animal  that  bears  them;  crooked,  yet  sharp  enough  to  inflict 
a  ready  wound.  They  grow,  one  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  two, 
from  two  moveable  bones  in  the  upper  jaw,  which,  by  sliding  backward 
or  forward,  have  a  power  of  erecting  or  depressing  the  teeth  at  pleasure. 
In  these  bones  are  also  fixed  many  teeth,  but  no  way  venomous,  and 
only  serving  to  take  and  hold  the  animal's  prey.  Besides  this  apt 
disposition  of  the  fangs,  they  are  hollow  within,  and  have  an  opening 
towards  the  point,  like  the  slit  of  a  pen,  through  which,  when  a  fang 
is  pressed  down  upon  the  bladder  where  it  grows,  there  is  seen  to 
issue  a  part  of  the  venom  that  lay  below.  To  describe  this  operation 
at  once  : — when  the  adder  is  irritated  to  give  a  wound,  it  opens  its 
jaws  to  the  widest  extent ;  the  moveable  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  slide 
forward ;  the  fangs  that  lay  before  inclining,  are  thus  erected ;  they 
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are  struck  with  force  into  the  flesh  of  the  obnoxious  object ;  by  meeting 
resistance  at  the  points,  they  press  upon  the  bladders  of  venom  from 
whence  they  grow ;  the  venom  issues  up  through  the  hollow  of  the 
tooth,  and  is  pressed  out  through  its  slit  into  the  wound,  which,  by 
this  time,  the  tooth  has  made  in  the  skin.  Thus,  from  a  slight  puncture, 
and  the  infusion  of  a  drop  of  venom  scarcely  larger  than  the  head  of 
a  pin,  the  part  is  quickly  inflamed,  and  without  a  proper  antidote,  the 
whole  part  completely  contaminated.  Hence,  it  would  appear  that 
the  venom  of  the  viper  is  perfectly  innoxious  when  taken  internally  ; 
as  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  adder,  in  seizing  its  prey, 
injects  a  portion  of  the  noxious  fluid  into  the  animal,  which  it  imme- 
diately swallows.  It  is,  then,  the  infusion  of  the  liquid  into  the  blood, 
that  causes  these  alarming  consequences  which  have  repeatedly  been 
witnessed :  nor,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
that  even  milk,  and  also  atmospheric  air,  when  injected  into  the  blood, 
produce  death. 

The  appearances  which  the  bite  of  the  adder  produces  will  be  found 
to  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  reptile  which  strikes  the  blow ; 
or  the  season  may  also  perhaps  have  some  influence  in  the  same  way. 
If  an  adder  bites  a  human  being,  and  the  wound  be  neglected,  it  first 
causes  an  acute  pain  in  the  affected  part,  followed  by  a  swelling,  first 
red  and  afterwards  livid.  This  by  degrees  spreads  to  the  neighbouring 
parts  ;  great  faintness,  and  a  quick,  though  low  and  interrupted,  pulse 
ensues ;  to  this  succeed  great  weakness  at  the  stomach,  bilious  and 
convulsive  vomitings,  cold  sweats,  pains  about  the  navel,  and  death 
itself.  Nothing  can  more  justly  excite  one's  wonder  than  that  so  small 
a  portion  of  venom  should  produce  such  powerful  and  deadly  effects. 

The  most  esteemed  and  best  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  viper  or 
adder,  is  olive  oil ;  salad  oil,  or  common  sweet  oil,  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  ;  and  perhaps  other  vegetable  oils  would  effect  a  cure  ; 
but  animal  oil  in  all  probability  would  have  no  such  effect.  Of  the 
efficacy  of  common  sweet  oil,  the  writer  was  an  eye  witness.  Some 
years  ago,  in  the  month  of  August,  he  went,  accompanied  by  a  setter 
dog  (which  would  take  the  water)  to  a  marshy,  fenny  spot,  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  young  wild  ducks ;  when,  after  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  dog  was  bitten  by  an  adder  in  the  nose,  which  swelled 
to  a  prodigious  size  immediately.  Aware  of  the  remedy,  the  writer 
hastened  to  the  nearest  house,  distant  nearly  two  miles  ;  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  it,  the  dog's  nose  appeared  frightful.  Fortunately 
there  happened  to  be  some  sweet  oil  in  the  house,  which  was  imme- 
diately rubbed  on  the  wound,  and  the  swelling  around  it :  the  part 
affected  was  rubbed  for  a  considerable  time  at  intervals,  though  the 
surprising  effect  of  the  oil  was  very  soon  remarkably  conspicuous.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour,  the  dog  appeared  perfectly  recovered,  and  the 
next  morning  not  the  slightest  swelling  or  affection  was  perceptible. 
In  case  a  human  being  is  bitten  by  an  adder,  sweet  oil  will  be  found 
equally  efficacious.  An  adder,  having  once  bitten,  exhausts  for  that 
time  the  greatest  part  of  its  poison ;  and  though  the  wound  caused  by 
its  biting  a  second  time,  will  be  attended  with  some  malignant  symptoms, 
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yet  they  will  be  much  milder  than  before.  It  has  been  proved  by 
experiment,  that  a  serpent  biting  upon  a  sponge,  or  piece  of  soft 
bread,  and  then  biting  a  dog  immediately  after,  did  not  inflict  a  wound 
more  dangerous  than  the  prick  of  a  needle. 

The  progressive  motion  of  the  adder  is  slower  than  that  of  the 
snake ;  from  which  it  also  diiFers  in  the  manner  of  bringing  forth  its 
young,  which  are  excluded  completely  formed  and  alive ;  while  the 
snake  deposits  eggs,  which  are  hatched  afterwards  by  atmospheric 
heat.  Adders  are  supposed  to  copulate  in  May,  and  to  bring  forth 
three  months  afterwards ;  they  have  seldom  more  than  eleven  eggs  at 
a  time,  and  these  are  of  the  size  of  a  blackbird's,  chained  together  in 
the  womb  like  a  string  of  beads.  Each  egg  contains  from  one  to 
four  young  ones,  so  that  the  whole  of  a  brood  may  amount  to  twenty 
or  thirty.  They  continue  in  the  womb  till  they  come  to  such  per- 
fection as  to  be  able  to  burst  from  the  shell,  and,  it  is  said,  that  they 
creep  from  their  confinement  by  their  own  efforts  into  the  open  air, 
where  they  continue  for  several  days  without  taking  any  food  what- 
soever. 


ADDER-STUNG.  Horses  are  often 
Btung  by  wasps,  li cruets,  and  a  large  fly, 
called,  from  its  stinging  tlie  horse  so  fre- 
quently, "  the  horse-fly : " — these  are  ge- 
nerally all  called  by  tlie  above  term,  by 
those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  think 
that  these  insects  are  much  more  common 
in  our  pastiu-cs  than  the  viper  or  adder. 

ADMIRAL,  bay,  bred  by  R.  Vernon, 
Esq.,  1779,  got  by  Florizel,  dam  (sister  to 
Juno)  by  Spectator;  grandam  (sister  to 
Horatius)  by  Blank,  Childers,  Miss  Bel- 
voir.  Admiral  won  races  of  1500  guineas, 
300  guineas,  50  guineas,  100  guineas.  He 
beat  Sweet  William,  a  match,  500  guineas; 
a  plate,  three  miles,  beating  Regent  and 
five  others;  a  match,  the  Duke  of  Bolton's 
Achilles,  by  Eclipse.  He  was  about  fifteen 
hands  and  a  half  high,  full  of  bone,  and 
covered  at  Buntingford  at  two  guineas. 

ADOLPHUS,  roan,  bred  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tindale,  1750;  got  by  Regulus,  out  of  Miss 
Layton,  (Lodge's  roan  mare)  by  Partner; 
gi-andam  by  a  horse  bred  by  Lord  Cardi- 
gan, got  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Turk, 
out  of  afull  sister  to  Leedes;  great-grandam 
by  Why-Not;  great- great-grandam  by  Wil- 
kinson's bay  Arabian,  out  of  a  natiual  Barb 


mare,  bought  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  of  Lord 
Arlington,  secretary  of  state  to  King 
Charles  H.  to  whom  she  was  a  present 
from  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 

iEGYPTIACUM.  The  mil  a?gyptia- 
cum,  so  much  used  by  some  farriers  as  a 
detergent  di'essing,  in  fold  and  indolent 
ulcers,  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 
— take  one  poimd  of  honey,  five  ounces  of 
powdered  verdigris,  and  seven  ounces  of 
vinegar;  boil  these  all  together,  until  the 
mixture  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  as 
thick  as  the  honey  was  before  mixing  it 
with  the  vinegar. 

A.  F.,  in  the  language  of  the  turf,  is  an 
abbreviation  of  "  across  the  flat,"  a  course 
for  two-year-olds,  of  one  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter, at  Newmarket. 

AFFOREST.  To  afforest  is  to  turn 
land  into  forest;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to 
disafforest  is  to  convert  a  forest  into  culti- 
vated ground. 

AGARIC.  A  fungous  substance,  grow- 
ing on  the  oak  and  other  trees.  Agaric 
has  been  used  as  a  styptic ;  but  at  present 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  employed  in  modern 
veterinary  practice,  as  more  effectual 
means  may,  on  all  occasions,  be  found. 


AGE. — The  following  rules  for  determining  the  age  of  different 
animals,  as  well  as  of  the  horse,  will  be  found  extremely  serviceable 
to  sportsmen ; — we  shall  begin  with  the  rules  for  knowing  the 

Age  of  the  Dog. — The  age  of  a  dog  may  be  ascertained,  in  a 

very  great  degree,  by  the  appearance  of  his  teeth.     When  a  dog  is 

twelvemonths  old,  his  teeth  will  present  a  very  white,  clean  appearance; 

and  the  front  teeth  will  be  completely  serrated  :  as  the  animal  advances 
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in  life,  this  saw-like  appearance  will  gradually  wear  away  ;  at  two 
years  old,  it  will  be  very  perceptible  ;  at  three,  it  may  still  be  discerned, 
but  at  four,  nothing  of  it  is  to  be  seen :  if  the  dog  be  chiefly  fed  on 
bones,  the  serrated  appearance  of  the  front  teeth  will  much  sooner 
disappear  than  when  he  is  principally  fed  upon  soft  provisions.  The 
front  teeth  are  the  first  to  wear  away  and  fall  out ;  though,  as  the  ani- 
mal advances  in  age,  the  fangs  or  canine  teeth  become  obtuse  and  dis- 
coloured towards  the  bottom;  and  indeed  the  mouth  altogether  assumes 
an  appearance  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  subject  in  question,  and 
which  can  never  be  mistaken  by  those  who  have  paid  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  it.  But  there  are  other  appearances  expressive  of  advanced 
age,  which  are  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  namely,  the 
dimness  of  the  eyes,  and  a  grayness  about  the  nose  and  head ;  and 
these  will  be  perceptible  (early  or  late)  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  animal,  or  according  to  the  labour  or  fatigue  he  has  undergone. 
A  pointer  which  is  worked  very  hard  will  often  manifest  symptoms  of 
old  age  by  the  time  he  has  reached  his  seventh  or  eighth  year ;  while 
one  that  has  only  moderate  exercise  will  not  exhibit  such  appearances 
till  ten  or  twelve ;  the  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  greyhound  ; 
but,  of  all  the  dog  tribe,  none  shews  age  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  fox- 
hound ;  this  arises  from  the  nature  of  his  occupation  ;  and  thus,  as  he 
frequently  undergoes  the  most  violent  exertion,  and  the  most  excessive 
fatigue,  so  he  becomes  old  at  an  early  period  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed) ;  and  may  be  said  to  be  worn  out  precisely  in  proportion  to 
his  labour.  The  age  of  a  fox  may,  no  doubt,  be  ascertained  in  the 
same  way. 

The  Age  of  a  Hart  or  Stag  may  be  tolerably  well  known  by  the 
furniture  of  his  head.  At  a  year  old,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
a  horny  excrescence  which  is  short,  rough,  and  covered  with  a  thin, 
hairy  skin.  The  next  year  the  horns  are  single  and  straight :  the 
third  year  they  have  two  antlers ;  three  the  fourth ;  four  the  fifth ; 
and  five  the  sixth  :  this  number  is  not  always  certain,  for  sometimes 
there  are  more  and  often  less.  When  the  hart  is  arrived  at  the  sixth 
year,  the  antlers  do  not  always  increase ;  and,  although  the  number 
may  amount  to  six  or  seven  on  each  side,  yet  the  animal's  age  is  then 
estimated,  rather  from  the  size  of  the  antlers  and  the  thickness  of  the 
branch  which  sustains  them,  than  from  their  variety. 

The  Age  of  the  Hare.— A  young  hare,  that  has  attained  its  full 
growth,  may  be  known  from  an  old  one  by  feehng  the  knee  joints  of 
the  fore  legs  with  the  finger  and  thumb  nail.  When  the  heads  of  the 
two  bones,  which  form  the  joints,  are  so  close  that  little  or  no  space  is 
to  be  perceived  between  them,  the  hare  is  old.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  perceptible  separation,  the  hare  is  young ;  and  is  more  or 
less  so  in  proportion  to  the  separation  of  the  bones.  It  may  also  be 
known,  whether  a  hare  is  old  or  young,  but  without  pretending  to  as- 
certain the  precise  age,  by  compressing  the  under  jaw  bones ;  if  they 
break  at  the  point  immediately  under  the  fore  teeth,  upon  a  slight 
degree  of  pressure,  the  hare  is  certainly  a  young  one  ;  but  if  consider- 
able force  is  required,  the  contrary  may  be  inferred.  The  same  re- 
marks will  apply  to  the  rabbit. 
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The  Age  of  Feathered  Game. — Young  grouse  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  their  smaller  size  the  greater  part  of  the  shooting  sea- 
son to  need  any  further  distinction ;  and  after  the  first  year,  there  is  no 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  precise  age  of  this  bird.  While 
partridges  are  young  and  their  plumage  is  not  complete,  they  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by  the  first  feather  of  the  wing,  which 
terminates  in  a  point  like  a  lancet ;  whereas,  in  those  which  are  not  of 
the  last  brood,  this  feather  is  round  at  the  extremity  ;  but  this  distinc- 
tion ceases  after  the  first  moulting : — also,  the  bill  of  the  young  bird  is 
brown,  while  that  of  the  old  one  is  a  bluish  white  ;  the  legs  of  the  old 
ones  a  sort  of  bluish  or  slate-coloured  gray ;  those  of  the  young  are 
yellow.  Young  pheasants  are  much  smaller  than  the  old  birds  ;  and 
till  the  moulting  season,  their  plumage  is  similar  to  that  of  the  hen. 
After  moulting,  the  young  male  birds  assume  the  elegant  plumage  of 
the  cock,  but  yet  are  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  the  old  male  bird 
by  their  size,  as  well  as  from  the  spurs  on  the  leg,  which,  in  the  young 
male  bird,  appear  like  blunt  protuberances  ;  indeed,  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  age  of  the  cock  pheasant  may  be  formed  from  the  spurs,  which 
evidently  increase  in  length  for  some  years.  Generally  speaking,  the 
age  of  the  pheasant  may  be  ascertained  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  partridge. 

Age  of  the  Horse. — There  are  no  certain  marks  by  which  we  can 
judge  truly  of  the  age  of  a  horse  but  his  teeth ;  and  these  only  for  a 
a  certain  time :  after  that  time,  there  is  no  method  to  be  depended 
upon,  but  we  may  form  a  good  guess  by  the  front  teeth  of  his  upper 
jaw,  until  he  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen ;  especially  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  covmtenance  of  the  horse,  with  some  other  marks  which 
we  shall  point  out. — A  horse  has  forty  teeth,  twenty-four  called  grind- 
ers, from  which  we  learn  nothing  of  his  age  ;  then  six  above  and  as 
many  below,  in  the  fore  part  of  his  mouth,  called  gatherers,  or  cutting 
teeth,  and  it  is  from  these  we  know  his  age  ;  then  four  tushes,  two 
above  and  two  below,  sometimes  named  hit  teeth,  making  in  all  forty. 
Mares  generally  have  no  tusks,  their  teeth  are  therefore  only  thirty- 
six.  When  a  colt  is  foaled,  he  has  no  teeth  in  the  front  of  his  mouth  ; 
in  a  few  days,  two  above  and  two  below  make  their  appearance  ;  soon 
after  these,  four  others  appear ;  after  these,  it  is  usually  three  or  four 
months  before  the  corner  teeth  make  their  appearance.  These  twelve 
colt's  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  continue  without  alteration,  till 
the  colt  is  two  years  or  two  years  and  a  half  old ;  he  then  begins  to 
lose  his  colt's  teeth  for  permanent  ones,  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  fed. 

As  it  is  from  the  front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  a  horse's  age  is  known, 
until  he  is  in  his  eighth  year,  it  is  to  these  only  we  shall  confine  our 
attention.  At  about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  he  sheds  the  two  mid- 
dle teeth  of  the  six ;  (as  these  first  appear  in  the  colt's  mouth,  so  are 
they  the  first  to  disappear) ;  these  are  succeeded  by  two  permanent 
or  horse  teeth,  stronger,  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  grooved  or  fluted 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  a  black  cavity  in  the  centre ;  he  is  now  rising 
three. 
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His  mouth  continues  thus  till  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  year,  when  the  same  process  takes  place  with  the  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  two  in  the  centre  ;  so  that  at  four  yeai's  old,  he  becomes 
possessed  of  four  horse  teeth  in  the  middle,  with  their  natural  black 
marks  in  the  centre ;  and  one  colt's  tooth  only  on  each  side. 

The  next  he  sheds  are  the  two  remaining,  or  corner  teeth  ;  when 
he  has  got  the  successors  to  these,  his  mouth  is  full ;  he  is  then  called 
a  horse,  five  years  old  :  he  has  the  black  mark  now  in  all  the  six  front 
teeth. 

During  the  course  of  this  year,  the  tusks,  situated  beyond  the  cor- 
ner teeth,  upon  the  bars,  appear :  he  is  now  five  years  old,  off;  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  year  is  "rising  six:" — we  say,  "he  will  be 
six  years  old  next  grass."  Sometime  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  sixth 
year,  the  black  cavities  of  the  two  middle  teeth  are  gradually  filled  up ; 
and  when  he  is  turned  six  years  old,  they  are  nearly,  or  quite  smooth 
upon  the  surface.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  year,  when  the 
horse  is  termed  "  six  off,"  six  past,  or  rising  seven  ;  the  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  two  centre  ones,  become  gradually  possessed  of  the  same 
appearance;  and  when  he  is  seven  years  old,  the  two  outside  or  cor- 
ner teeth  only,  are  marked  with  the  black  cavity. 


TWO  YEARS  AND  A  HALF. 


RISING  THREE  YEARS. 


FOUR  YEARS. 


FIVE  YEARS. 


SEVEN  YEARS. 
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After  this  period,  the  horse  is  said  to  be  aged ;  and  from  this  time 
to  the  completion  of  his  eighth  year,  the  mark  in  the  corner  teeth  con- 
tinues gradually  to  disappear,  till  it  is  quite  gone,  when  the  age  by  the 
teeth  is  no  longer  known.    He  is  now  "  past  the  mark  of  the  mouth." 

After  this  period,  you  may  judge  of  the  age  by  the  marks  or  cavi- 
ties in  the  2ipiicr  teeth.  At  about  ten,  the  two  front  teeth  have  lost 
their  marks  ;  the  two  next  them  have  but  little  left,  but  in  the  corner 
teeth  these  marks  may  be  readily  seen  ;  these  gradually  wear  out,  and 
during  the  twelfth  year  are  quite  erased.  The  tushes,  like  the  teeth, 
are  gradually  changing  their  appearance  ;  they  are  small,  sharp,  and 
shell-like  at  first,  and  are  grooved  on  their  inner  surface  ;  they  gradu- 
ally become  lai'ger  and  longer  ;  the  concavities  or  grooves  on  their 
insides  also  lessen ;  and  at  about  eight,  they  are  nearly  lost.  At  about 
eleven  and  a  half,  or  twelve,  the  inside  of  the  tush  begins  to  approach 
towards  a  round  form,  and  after  becomes  quite  round;  they  are  then 
blunt  at  the  top  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour.  The  teeth  of  horses 
as  they  advance  in  years,  appear  longer,  from  the  gums  shrinking  from 
them,  they  get  more  oblique  in  their  position ;  they  also  acquire  a 
much  darker  colour.  Horse  dealers  are  said  to  practice  numerous 
artifices  in  order  to  deceive  their  customers,  with  respect  to  their  horses' 
ages  :  one  of  these  is  termed  bishopping ;  that  is,  making  artificial 
marks  in  the  teeth,  when  the  natural  ones  are  worn  out ;  but  there  is 
always  a  want  of  resemblance  between  the  natural  and  artificial  mark, 
you  may  likewise  compare  tliem  with  the  state  of  the  tushes.  They 
also  knock  out  the  corner  teeth  of  four  year  olds,  to  make  them  appear 
five  ;  for  when  these  are  removed  before  their  time,  they  are  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  horses'  teeth  :  this  may  be  detected  by  the  want  of  tushes. 
In  racing,  all  horses  take  their  ages  from  May-day. 

AIR-GUN.  This  is  an  instrument  nei-  from  which  it  was  produced;  consequent- 
ther  so  well  known,  so  common,  nor  so  ly,  gunpowder  will  be  strong  in  proportion 
generally  applicable  to  the  pm-j)oses  of  the  to  its  expansive  power  on  ignition :  this 
sportsman,  as  the  fowling-piece.  This  gaseous  fluid,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
treacherous  engine  has  been  long  known,  we  will  call  inflammable  air  (as  it  is  not 
but  at  what  period  it  was  first  introduced  our  object  to  enter  into  a  chymical  analy- 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision.  In  sis  or  disquisition.)  Thus,  while  the  fowl- 
England  the  use  of  the  air-gun  is  better  ing-piece  derives  its  force  in  the  manner 
understood  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  just  described,  the  engine  which  forms  the 
world,  where  it  is  manufactured  in  vari-  sidjject  of  the  present  article,  is  discharged 
ous  forms,  and  altogether  in  a  very  supe-  by  the  compression  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
rior  manner.  As  the  projectile  force,  or  the  force  of  the  discharge  will,  of  course, 
power  of  impulsion,  arises,  in  the  fowling-  always  be  found  in  proportion  to  its  power 
piece,  from  compressed  air,  so,  in  the  in-  of  compression. 

strument  under  consideration,  the  power  Air-guns  are  made  in  the  form  of  the 
is  produced  by  compressed  air  also,  but  of  fowling-piece  or  musket,  with  the  addition 
a  diflerent  quality;  it  is  consequently  pro-  of  one  or  more  spheroidical  balls,  into 
cured  in  a  diflerent  manner,  and  the  dis-  which  the  air  is  forced,  by  means  of  an 
charge  of  it  is  far  less  eflective.  It  is  the  instrument  or  pump  made  for  the  purpose, 
usual  calculation,  that  gunpowder  contains  One  of  these  balls,  when  filled,  is  attached 
a  thousand  times  its  own  bulk  of  fixed  air ;  to  the  gun  by  means  of  a  screw  immedi- 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  grain  or  a  charge  ately  under  the  breech,  and,  by  pulling 
of  gunpowder,  on  its  ignition,  generates  the  trigger,  the  valve  is  momentarily  forced 
an  air  or  fluid,  which  expands  one  thou-  open,  a  portion  of  air  escapes  into  the  gun- 
sand  times  larger  than  the  original  bulk  barrel,  and  thus  the  ball  is  discharged. 
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Hence  h  results,  that  the  first  discharge 
will  be  the  most  powerful  or  strongest, 
and  that  every  successive  discharge  will 
become  weaker  and  weaker,  till  it  is  abso- 
lutely inefFectual.  The  number  of  effective 
discharges  will  of  course  be  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  ball,  and  of  the  strength 
which  is  applied  to  the  forcing-pump.  For 
rook-shooting  the  air-gun  is  preferred  by 
some  to  the  cross-bow,  particidarly  since 
it  has  been  manufactured  in  such  a  form 
as  to  offer  no  very  indifferent  resemblance 
to  a  stout  walking-stick.  An  air-gun  thus 
becomes  very  portable,  as  the  pump  which 
is  applied  to  these  walking-stick  air-guns 
may  be  easily  put  into  a  common-sized 
coat-pocket  without  inconvenience.  In- 
stead of  spheroidical  balls,  as  in  the  former 
case,  for  containing  the  compressed  air, 
the  walking-stick  air-gun  is  so  contrived, 
that  the  breech  of  the  barrel  answers  the 
same  purpose.  They  are  more  powerful 
engines  than  the  cross-bow,  while  the  dis- 
charge of  them  is  attended  with  very  little 
noise,  and  no  re-percussion  whatever.  In 
the  fowling-piece,  it  was  formei'ly  consi- 
dered, that  the  force  of  the  discharge  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  bar- 
rel, (see  the  article  Fowling-piece;)  and 
this  erroneous  notion  was  equally  applied 
to  the  air-gun ;  and,  in  consequence,  air- 
guns  were  formerly  made  of  a  much  greater 
length  than  necessary,  and  the  force  of  the 
discharge  decreased  accordingly. 

For  buck  or  deer-shooting,  the  best  air- 
gun  is  not  sufficiently  powerful ;  for  rook- 
shooting  it  is  very  well  calculated;  and 
could  we  stop  here,  it  would  be  all  very 
well;  but  this  mischievous  instrument  has 
sometimes  been  applied  to  the  most  diabo- 
lical pui-poses ;  and  has  at  length  found  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  poacher,  who  very 
willingly  uses  it  for  nocturnal  depredation. 

Air-guns  are  principally  made  in  Bir- 
mingham; and  those  which  are  used  by 
the  poachers,  are  manufactured  so  as  to 
represent  those  stout  walking-sticks  which 
are  formed  rough,  in  imitation  of  the  bark 
of  trees.  This  disguises  the  insti-ument 
so  completely,  that  a  close  inspection  only 
will  enable  a  person  to  discover  the  decep- 
tion. Air-guns  are  used  with  the  most 
destructive  effect  amongst  pheasants,  as 
these  birds  roost  on  trees  during  the  win- 
ter, and  are  easily  brought  down  by  them, 
and  that,  too,  without  the  noise  and  alarm 
which  cannot  fail  to  resvdt  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  fowling-piece. 

AIRING  OF  Horses.  When  a  horse 
is  not  in  work,  and  stands  all  day  shut  up 
in  the  stable,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him 
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to  enjoy  health,  without  regular  ahings . 
if  kept  in  the  stable  without  exercise,  his 
strength  fails,  he  loses  his  appetite,  and 
his  breathing  becomes  thick.  The  best 
time  for  airing  horses  is  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  should  be  kept  out  two  hours 
or  more.  These  airings  will  keep  him  in 
health,  and  make  him  capable  of  ordinary 
exertion,  or  moderate  work. 

ALANDES.  An  obsolete  term  for 
wolf-dogs. 

ALANERARIUS.  An  obsolete  name 
for  the  keeper  or  manager  of  spaniels  or  set- 
ting-dogs, used  in  hawking ;  also  a  falconer. 

ALCOHOL.     Rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

ALIMENT  is  that  which  affords  nou- 
rishment to  the  animal.  The  best  food  or 
aliment  for  horses  that  work  in  a  moderate 
way,  is  good  hay  and  oats;  beans  are  cer- 
tainly of  gi'eat  use  for  those  which  are 
harder  worked ;  sweet  clover  hay,  cut 
short,  is  a  useful  addition  to  these.  Some 
horses  thrive,  and  look  sleek,  and  in  con- 
dition, with  a  much  less  quantity  of  food 
than  is  required  to  produce  any  thing  like 
the  same  appearance  in  anotlier;  and  such 
horses  should  be  fed  accordingly,  though 
they  should  be  allowed  no  more  than  is 
really  necessary.  The  best  plan  is  to  give 
them  a  little  at  a  time,  and  often ;  they 
will  thus  make  less  waste,  and  enjoy  it 
much  more.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  things 
for  the  horse,  to  let  him  stand  long  with- 
out something  before  him  to  eat;  it  is 
productive  of  many  diseases.  The  horses 
used  in  the  mines  of  Wales  suffered  much, 
and  many  were  lost,  by  the  disease  called 
the  sleepy  staggers,  which  has  its  seat  in 
the  stomach,  and  may  be  said  generally 
to  arise  from  over-distension,  produced  by 
previous  debility  from  long  fasting.  These 
horses  now  always  wear  nose-bags  when  at 
work;  and  the  disease  has  left  the  mines. 
Horses  that  are  used  merely  for  short 
rides,  and  taken  out  only  occasionally, 
should  have  bran  mashes  now  and  then, 
or  they  may  be  fed  constantly  with  a  mix- 
ture of  bran  and  oats ;  this  is  of  great  use 
when  the  horse  is  inclined  to  costiveness, 
and  in  such  cases  green  meat  will  be  of 
service. 

ALL-AGE  stakes  or  plates,  are  those 
for  which  start  any  horse,  mare,  or  geld- 
ing, including  three-year-olds,  carrying 
weight  according  to  their  age,  with  allow- 
ances, and  sometimes  extras,  according  to 
circumstances. 

ALLAY.  To  allay  a  pheasant,  is  to 
cut  or  carve  it  at  table : — we  need  not  tell 
our  readers  that  it  is  perfectly  obsolete. 

ALLOW,  or  Allowance.     An  archei- 
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is  said  to  allow,  or  make  allowance  for  the 
wind,  when  he  shoots  somewhat  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  on  that  side  nearest  the 
wind,  in  order  that  tlie  wind  may  bring 
his  arrow  into  the  line  of  the  mark. 

ALLOWANCE,  in  the  language  of  the 
turf,  signifies  a  certain  weight  (usually 
three  pounds  each)  which  mares  and  geld- 
ings are  allowed  to  carry  less  than  such 
horses  as  they  may  be  running  against; 
also,  if  coming  of  untried  parents,  three 
pounds  is  allowed  for  horses,  mares,  and 
geldings,  against  those  who  come  of  tried 
parents.  Fillies  always  carry  less  than 
colts,  by  two,  three,  four,  and  sometimes 
even  five  pounds ;  this,  however,  is  not 
called  by  any  name. 

ALLURE.  To  allure  is  to  draw  to  the 
line  or  bait. 

ALODARICS.  Lords  of  free  manors 
—lords  paramount.— OisoZe^e. 

ALODIUM.   A  free  manor. — Obsolete. 

ALOES  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  place  from  whence  they  are  brought. 
The  Socotrine  aloes  are  brought  from  the 
island  of  Socotra,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
moi-e  safe  in  their  operation  than  the  other 
kinds.  This  aloe  is  of  a  dark  brown  co- 
lour, opaque,  and  has  a  less  disagreeable 
smell  than  the  others.  The  Barbadoes 
aloe  is  brought  from  Barbadoes,  and  has 
been  generally  considered  apt  to  produce 
griping,  and  other  impleasant  effects ;  it  is 
of  a  darker  colour  than  the  former  kind, 
less  brittle,  and  of  a  stronger  and  more 
disagreeable  smell.  It  is  more  active  than 
the  Socotrine,  and  for  that  reason  is  more 
nsed  in  veterinary  practice  than  it,  though 
this  kind  of  aloes  has  its  advocates.  The 
Cape  aloe  is  rather  ti'ansparent,  very  brit- 
tle, easily  powdered,  and  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour;  its  smell  is  not  so  strong 
as  the  Barbadoes,  but  stronger  and  less 
agreeable  than  the  Socotrine.  It  is  much 
lower  in  price  than  either  of  the  others, 
but  is  so  uncertain  in  its  effects,  that  it  is 
hardly  ever  employed  in  medicine.  The 
aloe  is  the  most  effectual  piu'gative  for 
horses  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  it 
is  generally  made  into  balls  with  the  ad- 
dition of  soap,  which  makes  them  operate 
more  speedily.  The  dose  of  Socotrine 
aloes  is  about  six  drachms ;  Barbadoes, 
from  foiu-to  six  drachms;  and  of  the  Cape 
aloes,  from  six  to  seven  drachms;  but  the 
dose  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  horse, 
and  not  his  size,  as  might  be  supposed. — ■ 
See  Purging. 

ALTERATIVES  are  medicines  which 
act  very  gradually  on  the  system,  and 
without  any  very  sensible  increase  or  di- 
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minution  of  the  natural  evacuations.  Those 
most  commonly  used  in  veterinary  practice, 
are  antimony,  sulphur,  nitre,  resin,  iEthi- 
op's  mineral,  &c.  Alteratives  require  to  be 
continued  for  a  long  time;  and  the  cases 
in  which  they  are  most  commonly  em- 
ployed, are  diseases  of  the  skin.  They 
act  by  producing  an  increased  discharge 
from  the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  or  the  skin. 
One  of  the  best  alteratives  in  many  cases, 
is  a  run  at  grass,  for  a  month  or  two;  and 
when  this  can  be  given,  it  will  often  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  medicines. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  feeding  in  the 
stable,  on  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.,  will  be 
found  a  good  substitute. 

ALTISIDORA.  This  celebrated  mare, 
the  winner  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger, 
1813,  was  bred  by  R.  Watt,  Esq.  Altisi- 
dora,  chcsnut,  was  got  by  Dick  Andrews, 
out  of  Mandane,  sister  to  Enchanter,  by 
Pot-8-os ;  grandam  Young  Camilla,  sister 
to  Colibri,  by  Woodpecker;  great-grandam 
Camilla,  by  Trentham;  great-great-gran- 
dam  Coquette,  by  tlie  Compton  Barb,  out 
of  a  sister  to  Regulus,  by  the  Godolpliin 
Arabian. 

Performances.— 1812,  April  8th,  60 
guineas  at  Malton;  May  27,  180  guineas 
at  York.  1813,  May  25,  80  guineas  at 
York;  September  27,  tlie  great  St.  Leger, 
Doncaster;  September  30,  a  sweepstakes 
of  320  guineas  at  Doncaster.  1814,  Au- 
gust 22,  a  match,  beating  Cameleojjard, 
500  guineas,  at  York;  a  sweepstakes,  250 
guineas,  beating  Catto  Llangold  and  Georg- 
iana;  September  20,  walked  over  for  the 
club  stakes  at  Doncaster.  1815,  August 
23,  one  of  the  great  subscriptions  at  York; 
Sejjtember  25,  the  Fitzwilham  stakes  at 
Doncaster;  September  28,  a  sweepstakes 
of  75  guineas  at  Doncaster;  October  11, 
the  King's  plate  at  Richmond. 

Produce. — 1817,  chesnut  colt  Cresar, 
by  Cerberus.  1818,  chesnut  colt  Cataline, 
by  Cerberus.  1819,  chesnut  filly  by  Ru- 
bens. 1820,  bay  colt  Abron,  by  Whisker. 
1821,  chesnut  filly  by  Blacklock.  1822, 
bay  filly  by  Walton.  1823,  chesnut  filly 
by  Catton.  1821,  chesnut  colt  by  Magis- 
trate. Altisidora  died  January  23,  1825, 
at  Bishop  Burton,  aged  fifteen. 

ALUM.  A  saline  substance,  possess- 
ing a  considerable  astringent  power.  It 
is  often  used,  when  bm-nt,  combined  with 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  red  precipitate,  to 
cleanse  foul  and  indolent  ulcers  in  horses. 
It  is  used  internally,  in  doses  from  half 
an-ounce  to  an  ounce  or  more. 

A.  M.  Ancaster  Mile  at  Newmarket ; 
length,  1778  yards. 
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AMAUROSIS.  A  disease  of  the  eye, 
attended  with  total  blindness,  without  any 
altered  appearance  of  the  eye ;  it  does  not 
often  occur  in  horses,  and  when  it  does  is 
not  easily  distinguished,  on  account  of  the 
eye  retaining  its  natural  appearance.  One 
plan  for  observing  it  is,  by  tiuning  a  horse 
loose  into  a  place  where  want  of  sight  will 
be  discovered  by  his  running  against  ob- 
jects: but  this  can  only  be  of  use  in  dis- 
covering the  disease,  when  he  is  blind  of 
both  eyes :  a  much  better  method  is,  to 
close  the  eyelids  with  yoin-  finger  and 
thumb,  and  keeping  the  eye  shut  for  a 
minute  or  two :  on  opening  the  eye,  you 
will  see  the  pupil,  or  black  spot  in  the 
centre,  grow  larger,  if  he  is  not  blind ;  but 
if  it  remains  unaltered,  of  the  same  size, 
he  has  got  amaurosis,  which  is  a  decay  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  is  of  course  incurable. 

AMBER.  The  essential  oil  of  amber 
is  the  only  preparation  of  this  article  which 
is  used  in  veterinary  practice ;  it  is  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  to  most  people  its  smell 
is  very  disagreeable.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  as  an  ingredient  in  strain  oils, 
combined  with  other  oils,  as  tui*pentine. 
It  has  been  given  internally  in  spasmodic 
cases,  in  doses  of  from  one  drachm  and  a 
half  to  half-an-ounce;  but  for  any  purpose 
in  which  it  was  formerly  used,  we  have 
now  much  more  efficacious  remedies. 

AMBLING.  A  pace  in  a  horse,  almost 
peculiar  to  ponies  and  galloways ;  it  is  a 
very  easy  pace  for  the  rider,  but  is  now  in 
very  little  use :  formerly  it  was  taught  by 
forcing  the  animal  to  go  with  his  legs  tied ; 
we  now  very  wisely  adhere  to  the  natvu-al 
paces  of  the  horse,  which  are,  the  walk, 
trot,  canter,  and  gallop. 

AMBROSIO,  bay,  foaled  in  1793,  was 
got  by  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  out  of  Tulip,  by 
Damper,  grandam  by  Eclipse ;  Rarity  by 
Match'em,  out  of  Snapdragon,  by  Snap ; 
Regulus,  Bartlett's  Childers,  Honeywood's 
Arabian,  dam  of  the  Two  True  Blues.  In 
1 796,  Ambrosio  (the  property  of  Mr.  Low- 
ther)  won  £50  and  150  guineas  at  York; 
after  which,  he  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Cockson,  and  was  a  winner  of  275  gui- 
neas at  York,  and  the  great  St.  Leger  at 
Doncaster;  1797,  the  first  class  of  the 
Oatland  stakes,  100  guineas  and  200  gui- 
neas at  Newmarket;  1798,  the  third  class 
of  the  Oatland  stakes,  50  guineas,  200 
guineas,  the  Jockey  Club  Plate,  25  gui- 
neas, 400  guineas,  and  200  guineas,  at 
Newmarket;  1799,  £50  at  Newmarket, 
£225  at  York,  and  200  guineas  at  Don- 
caster.  Ambrosio  covered  at  Barham 
Wood,  near  Edgeware,  Herts,  at  ten  gui- 
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neas ;  he  was  sire  of  Jewess,  Black-and- 
all-Black,  Frances,  Rosario,  Mousetrap, 
Brown  Bess,  Matilda,  Huntingdon,  Jack 
Spavins,  &c. 

AMBURY.  A  kind  of  wen,  or  spongy 
wart;  they  are  generally  found  about  the 
nose  and  sheath  of  horses.  They  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  are  in  appearance  some- 
thing like  a  large  mulberry.  When  they 
are  small  at  the  part  by  which  they  grow 
from  the  body,  tie  a  strong  thread  round 
them,  and  pull  it  a  little  tighter  every  day 
for  about  a  week,  when  they  will  drop  off. 
When  the  wart  has  fallen  off,  touch  the 
part  every  morning  with  lunar  caustic,  for 
three  days  or  more,  which  wOl  destroy  the 
roots,  and  prevent  its  returning.  When 
they  grow  from  the  horse  by  a  broad  base, 
the  best  plan  is  to  eat  them  off  by  means 
of  some  escharotic  application,  as  the  but- 
ter of  antimony,  powder  of  verdigris,  &c. 

AMMONIA.  There  are  several  useful 
preparations  of  this  article  kept  by  the  ve- 
terinary surgeon.  The  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  a  stimulant^  and  cordial,  and  is 
given  in  doses  from  one  to  two  drachms. 
The  liquor  or  water  of  ammonia  is  used 
externally,  as  a  useful  stimulant  for  dis- 
persing indolent  lumps  or  tumours,  formed 
into  an  embrocation,  by  mixing  it  with 
equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, to  which  camphor  is  added. 

AMMONIACUM.  Gum  ammoniacum 
is  an  expectorant,  and  is  given  to  the  horse 
in  doses  of  from  two  to  three  or  four  drachms. 
It  is  given  in  chronic  cough,  combined  ge- 
nerally with  the  powder  of  squills ;  some- 
times with  camjjhor,  opium,  balsam  of  sul- 
phur, or  balsam  of  tolu.  The  horse  should 
be  bled,  and  take  a  purging-ball,  previous 
to  taking  any  of  these  expectorants,  which 
will  render  them  much  more  usefiJ.  It  is 
only  in  chronic  coughs,  or  those  which 
have  become  habitual,  that  ammoniacum 
is  useful.  For  those  which  are  recent, 
and  depending  on  inflammation,  other 
means  must  be  employed.  (See  Covgh) 
There  are  two  kinds  of  gum  ammoniacum 
sold  in  the  shops ;  the  best  is  called  drop 
ammoniaciuu,  and  is  in  small  pieces  or 
drops,  of  a  whiter  colour  than  tlie  other 
sort,  which  is  yellowish,  and  contains 
small  pieces  of  wood,  and  other  extrane- 
ous matter;  when  this  is  employed,  these 
shoidd  be  separated  from  the  gum,  by 
pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  and  sifting  it. 

ANASARCA,  or  external  dropsy,  is  a 
collection  of  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the 
cellular  membrane  under  the  skin.  It  lias 
often  been  called  water-farcy  by  the  farri- 
ers, with  their  usual  inaccuracy.   It  some- 
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times  affects  only  particular  parts,  as  the 
lips,  belly,  or  legs;  at  others  it  is  diffused 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  body.  These 
swellings  may  be  distinguislied  by  their 
size,  tlieir  coldness,  and  by  their  retaiiiing 
the  impression  of  the  fingers  for  some 
time.  It  generally  depends  upon  weak- 
ness ;  for  horses  whicli  are  poorly  fed,  as 
in  low  marshes,  or  on  moors,  are  often 
affected  with  a  kind  of  dropsical  effusion, 
called  by  the  country  people  moor-evil  ; 
and  it  is  often  attended  with  great  danger. 

ANCASTER  DRIVER  was  bred" by 
his  Grace,  1727;  Driver  Mas  got  by 
Wjain's  Arabian,  out  of  the  Lady  mare, 
by  Pert;  grandam  by  St.  Martin's.  In 
May,  1732,  he  won  the  Wallasey  stakes, 
in  Cheshire,  of  500  guineas ;  in  October, 
the  Wallasey  stakes,  at  Newmarket.  In 
1733,  the  same  stakes,  of  600  guineas,  at 
Newmarket,  to  wliich  place  they  were  re- 
moved, on  the  discontinuance  of  racing  at 
Wallasey;  he  also  beat  Seymour's  Archer, 
for  the  Ladies' plate,  at  Stamford;  he  like- 
wise won  the  King's  plate  at  Nottingham. 
The  following  summer  closed  his  career 
as  a  racer, — lie  was  let  down  in  nmning 
at  Northampton.  Driver  was  sire  of 
Frisky,  Dizzy,  and  Mr.  Villa  Real's  grey 
mare,  Polly  Bell,  &c. 

ANCHYLOSIS.  Two  or  more  bones 
becoming  joined  together,  in  consequence 
of  inj\n-y,  forming  a  stiff  joint.  Firing 
and  blistering  are  the  remedies  usually 
employed;  but  they  are  almost  always 
ineffectual.  The  writer  of  this  article  re- 
collects a  small  horse,  which  for  many  years 
was  used  in  the  ring  at  Mr.  Astley's  am- 
phitheatre ;  on  dissecting  him,  several  of 
the  bones  of  the  lones  (hnnbar  vertibrae) 
were  found  united  firmly  together,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  injuries  he  had  received 
from  the  continual  vaulting  and  jumping 
on  liis  back.  This  horse  had  several  other 
peculiarities,  all  arising  from  the  kind  of 
work  he  had  been  employed  in. 

ANEURISM.  A  pulsating  tumour 
communicating  with  an  artery.  This  dis- 
ease rarelv  occurs  in  horses. 

ANGLE-BERRIES.  Spongy  excres- 
cences, found  on  various  parts  of  the  bo- 
dies of  hoi-ses,  have  been  so  tei-med  by  old 
writers  on  the  veterinary  art. 

ANGLING.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
sarcasms  that  have  been  thrown  out  by  a 
variety  of  authors  against  the  practice  of 
angling,  there  are  a  number  of  circum- 
stances, independent  of  the  natural  predi- 
lection which  many  evince,  that  concur  to 
render  the  diversion  more  extensively  prac- 
tised than  most  others :  requiring  neither 
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qualiflcarion  nor  license,  the  angler  h  less 
liable  to  be  informed  against,  even  should 
he  commit  a  trespass,  than  the  shooter, 
whilst  the  number  of  free  wafers  enables 
him  to  choose  those  situations  where  he 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  annoyed :  the  de- 
lightful season  of  the  year  is  another  in- 
ducenu'nt ;  whilst  it  is  at  this  time,  that, 
"  people  being  gone  out  of  town,"  the 
London  tradesmen  and  shop-keepers  are 
enabled  to  spare  a  little  time  for  angling, 
which  tliey  could  but  ill  afford  during  the 
winter  season.  Angling,  indeed,  has  long 
been  the  particular  amusement  of  the 
Londoners  (perhaps  because  they  could 
get  no  other) ;  and  it  is  this,  together  with 
the  supei-iority  of  their  tackle,  and  the 
comparative  scarcity  and  sliyness  of  the 
fish  in  tlie  waters  frequented  by  them, 
that  renders  the  London  angler  much  su- 
perior in  point  of  skill  to  the  provincial 
sportsmen,  in  every  department  except 
fly-fishing:  here  it  is  that  the  London 
angler  fails,  through  want  of  practice, 
there  being  few  really  good  trout  streams 
near  the  metropolis,  except  those  which 
are  private  property ;  whilst  in  Wales,  the 
north  of  England,  and  Scotland,  every 
brook  literally  swarms  with  these  fish,  af- 
fording to  the  inhabitant  of  those  parts 
continual  practice  of  the  best  kind,  no  fish 
living  so  exclusively  on  flies  during  the 
summer  season  as  the  trout,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  grayling  or  umber,  a  fish 
remarkably  scarce  in  the  soutli. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
angler  is  the  necessary  apparatus,  consist- 
ing of  rods,  lines,  winches,  float,  hooks, 
landing  rod,  landing  net,  plummets,  bait- 
ing needles,  disgorgers,  clearing  ring,  drag 
hook,  split  shot,  two  or  three  leger  leads, 
a  pair  of  pliers  for  putting  shot  on  a  line, 
caps  for  float,  kettle  for  live  bait,  a  pan- 
nier or  basket  for  gi-ound  bait,  gentle- 
boxes,  bag  for  worms,  a  piece  of  Indian 
ru1)ber,  bank  runners,  cork  or  man  of  war 
trinnner,  thumb  winder,  book  of  trolling 
tackle,  books  of  flies  with  materials  for 
making  them,  a  piece  of  shoemaker's  wax 
and  a  bit  of  soft  leather;  also,  a  pocket- 
book  of  fishing  tackle,  with  a  reel  to  hold 
lines. 

The  Rod.  As  the  angle-rod  is  a  ma- 
terial article  in  the  angler's  catalogue, 
much  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  a 
good  one.  The  fishing-tackle  shops  keep 
a  great  variety,  made  of  bamboo  cane, 
hazel,  hickory,  &c.  and  of  different  lengths ; 
some  fitted  as  walking  canes,  and  others 
to  pack  in  canvas  bags :  the  latter  are  to 
be  preferred,  because  you  may  have  them 
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of  any  length,  and  they  are  made  more 
true,  and  are  stronger :  the  rods  made  to 
pass  for  walking-canes  seldom  exceed 
twelve  feet,  which  is,  generally  speaking, 
too  short :  those  made  of  bamboo  cane  are 
best  for  general  fishing,  having  several 
tops  of  various  strengths;  but  the  rods 
made  of  the  white  cane  are  much  superior 
for  fine  fishing,  particularly  for  roach, 
being  very  light  in  weight,  but  stiff.  In 
choosing  a  rod,  observe  that  it  is  perfectly 
straight  when  all  the  joints  are  put  toge- 
ther, and  that  it  gradually  tapers  from  the 
butt  to  the  top,  and  is  eighteen  feet  long ; 
if  longer,  they  seldom  play  true ; — some 
strong,  and  fit  for  trolling ;  others  for  bar- 
bel, perch,  &c.  and  some  finer,  for  roach, 
&c.  all  of  which  should  have  rings  in  every 
joint.  Rods  fitted  with  several  tops,  all 
packing  together,  are  certainly  very  con- 
venient, when  on  a  distant  journey;  but 
the  angler  who  wishes  to  have  rods  neat, 
and  to  he  depended  on,  must  keep  one  for 
trolling ;  another  for  barbel,  perch,  or  other 
heavy  fish ;  and  also  a  fine  light  cane  rod, 
for  roach  and  small  fish,  as  well  as  those 
for  fly-fishing.  A  good  trolling-rod  should 
be  made  of  the  choicest  stout  and  well- 
seasoned  bamboo  cane ;  in  length,  it  should 
not  be  shorter  than  fourteen  feet ;  but  six- 
teen is  more  desirable,  if  your  tackle- 
maker  can  furnish  cane  every  way  fit  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  true,  and  not  too 
heavy,  yet  sufficiently  strong ;  but  if  bam- 
boo of  a  sufficient  length,  &c.  is  not  to  be 
procured,  the  tackle-makers  use  other  light 
wood  for  the  butt,  generally  well-seasoned 
willow :  those  anglers  who  are  indifterent 
about  the  weight  of  a  rod,  may  have  them 
made  of  solid  wood,  in  four  joints,  each 
measuring  nearly  a  yard  and  half:  such 
trolling-rods  will  almost  last  for  ever. 
When  trolling  with  the  gorge  or  live-bait 
fishing,  a  long  rod  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  angler  to  drop  in  his  baited  hook  over 
high  sags,  rushes,  &'c. ;  and  also  if  the 
water  be  bright,  he  should  then  keep  as 
far  away  from  it  as  he  possibly  can,  which 
a  long  rod  enables  him  to  do  while  dip- 
ping, casting  or  spinning  his  bait;  for,  if 
either  a  jack  or  pike  see  him,  it  is  very 
rare  indeed  that  he  will  then  take  the  bait : 
and  again,  with  a  long  rod  you  will  be  able 
to  drop  your  baited  hook  in  some  very 
likely  place  for  jack  or  pike  to  lay,  such 
as  a  small  hole,  division,  or  clear  place 
among  a  bed  of  weeds,  in  a  river,  or  any 
other  water  where  there  are  many  weeds ; 
but  if  your  rod  be  too  short  for  that  pur- 
pose, your  baited  hook  frequently  falls 
short  when  cast,  or  among  the  weeds,  in- 
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stead  of  the  open  place  which  yo\j  desire 
or  wish  it  to  fall  into  :  in  such  case  jack 
or  pike  are  alarmed,  and  your  chance  of 
getting  a  run  (a  run  in  jack  and  pike- 
fishing  is  a  bite)  is  lost ;  and  frequently 
the  bait  is  spoiled,  or  much  injm-ed,  by 
catching  or  hanging  to  the  weeds  :  you 
then  have  to  bait  your  hook  afresh,  losing 
time,  &c. — from  which  mishaps  you  are, 
perchance,  sometimes  near  losing  your 
temper,  foi'getting  that  hope  and  patience 
support  the  fisherman.  There  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  anglers  about 
the  number  of  rings  necessary  for  trolling- 
rods  ;  those  who  have  their  line  on  a  thumb- 
winder,  or  on  a  bank-runner,  seldom  place 
more  than  two  or  three  rings  on  their  rod, 
and  others  have  only  one  large  ring  at 
the  top  ;  but  if  a  winch  is  used,  there 
Bhould  be  a  ring  to  every  joint  except  the 
butt;  that  is,  fasten  the  winch  to  the  butt 
about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  and  let  that 
joint  be  without  a  ring,  and  all  the  other 
joints  except  the  top  to  have  a  ring,  each 
made  of  double  brass  wire,  fixed  so  as  al- 
ways to  stand  out,  and  nearly  large  enough 
to  admit  the  top  of  your  little  finger;  the 
top  joint  should  have  two  rings,  the  top 
one  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  the 
others  :  this  prevents  any  obstniction  to 
the  line  running,  which  is  of  material  con- 
sequence. I  have  two  tops  to  my  trolling- 
rod,  which  I  always  carry  with  me,  in  case 
of  breaking  one,  &c. :  one  is  made  very 
flexible,  with  wood,  and  a  whale-bone  tip 
about  two  feet  long:  to  this,  for  strength 
and  security,  I  have  a  ring  on  the  wood 
part,  as  well  as  the  large  one  at  the  whale- 
bone tip :  this  top  I  always  use  when  troll- 
ing with  the  gorge  bait,  or  when  fishing 
with  the  live  bait:  the  other  top  is  made 
wholly  of  stout  whale-bone,  about  one  foot 
long ;  tliis  I  only  use  when  snap-fishing, 
which  it  is  well  calculated  for  by  its  supe- 
rior strength  and  stiffness.  Those  anglers 
who  may  object  to  have  such  large  rings 
as  I  have  described  fastened  on  their  rods 
so  as  always  to  stand  ovit,  instead  of  lay- 
ing close  to  the  rod,  because  they  prevent 
the  several  joints  packing  one  witliin  an- 
other, and  in  consequence  augment  the 
bulk  to  be  carried  going  to  and  from  troll- 
ing, can  have  such  rings,  if  they  prefer 
them  to  those  which  lay  close,  fixed  to 
metal  ferules,  made  to  fit  each  joint  of  the 
rod,  which  they  may  carry  in  their  pocket, 
and  put  them  on  or  oft"  at  the  commence- 
ment and  leaving  off  trolling  or  jack-fish- 
ing, excepting  the  top  joint,  which,  with 
the  rings  on,  will  pack  in  the  butt  or  larg- 
est joint  of  the  trolling-rod;  or,  by  using 
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such  rings  and  ferrels,  a  roach  rod  may  be 
used  for  trolling,  leaving  out  the  weak  top 
joint ;  some  anglers  use  a  few  small  brass 
curtain  rings  sewed  to  loops  of  leatliei",  and 
pass  the  loop  over  each  joint  of  a  stout 
walking  cane  rod,  made  with  long  joints 
and  without  rings  ;  the  hanging  outwards 
through  which  rings  the  trolling  line  runs  : 
these  leather  loops  are  made  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  which  you  may  see  in  the 
fishing  tackle  shops,  passed  over  as  the 
means  of  keeping  together  several  joints 
of  hazel  and  other  common  fishing  rods  : 
some  few  anglers  troll  without  a  rod,  only 
using  a  poll,  or  a  stick  with  a  forked  top  ; 
they  carry  their  line  on  a  bank  runner,  or 
a  hand  winder  ;  after  baiting  the  liook  and 
letting  out  a  ])roper  length  of  line,  they 
then  pass  the  fork  of  the  stick  or  poll  un- 
der the  line  about  a  yard  above  the  baited 
hook,  and  cast  out  in  search,  and  occa- 
sionally use  tlie  said  fork,  to  hoist  the  line 
over,  &c.  the  high  sags,  rushes,  or  what- 
ever else  may  impede  tlieir  progress.  This 
mode  of  jack  or  pike  fisliing  can  be  resort- 
ed to  by  an  angler  wlio  may  be  at  a  water 
which  promises  sport,  and  he,  unfortu- 
nately, is  witliout  a  proper  rod  ;  unless 
this  happens,  I  think  few  anglers  would  so 
troll  or  fish  for  jack  or  pike. 

If  you  should  have  the  misfortune  to 
break  your  rod  while  fishing,  repair  it  in 
the  following  manner  : — cut  the  broken 
ends  with  a  slope,  so  tliat  they  may  lay 
smooth  and  close  together,  then  bind  them 
together  with  some  strong  silk  or  twine 
waxed  with  shoemaker's  wax,  or  you  may 
use  wax  ends  such  as  cobblers  mend  shoes 
with  ;  begin  to  bind  the  fractured  parts 
together  about  two  inches  above  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  fracture,  then  whip  or  bind 
back  again  to  the  part  at  whicli  you  began; 
now  bind  or  whip  down  again,  keeping  the 
lapping  close  together  until  you  come  with- 
in four  or  five  tiu'us  of  the  two  inches  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  fracture ;  now  lay 
the  forefingers  of  your  left  hand  over  the 
the  rods,  then  with  your  right  hand  make 
four  or  five  bows  or  hoops  over  the  finger 
of  your  left  hand  witli  the  silk,  or  wliat- 
ever  you  are  mending  the  rod  with,  and 
pass  the  end  of  it  between  the  under  side 
of  your  left  hand  finger  and  the  rod ;  now 
draw  away  gradually  your  left  hand  finger, 
and  with  your  right  hand  finger  and  thumb 
take  hold  of  the  second  from  the  top  of 
the  bows  or  hoops,  and  draw  it  tight, 
which  will  make  the  first  bow  or  hoop  lay 
close  and  secure  over  the  broken  rod  ;  then 
draw  the  third,  which  Avill  secure  the  se- 
cond from  breaking,  and  so  on  tUl  all  lays 
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smooth  and  close  to  tlie  last  turn  ;  to  fast- 
en and  fix  which,  take  the  end  of  the  wax- 
ed silk  or  twine  which  lays  under  the  bows 
or  hoops  just  described,  and  draw  it  up- 
wards till  all  lays  smooth  and  tiglit ;  then 
cut  otf  the  spare  part,  and  all  Avill  be  fast 
and  strong.  This  way  of  mending  and 
fastening  off,  without  tying,  is  called  the 
hidden  or  invisible  knot.  If  you  mend  a 
broken  rod  at  home,  spread  a  little  soften- 
ed shoemaker's  wax  on  each  slope  of  the 
broken  rod,  or  glue  them  before  you  at- 
tempt to  bind  these  sloping  parts  together, 
and  it  will  increase  the  security  of  the  bro- 
ken parts ;  after  which,  varnish  the  whipping 
and  hiy  them  to  dry,  which  will  soon  take 
place  if  good  drying  varnish  is  used.  When 
you  have  occasion  to  mend  a  small  joint 
of  a  rod,  then  a  bodkin  or  a  disgorger  which 
does  not  require  that  the  hooped  whip- 
ping sliould  be  so  large  as  if  passed  over 
the  finger,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  are, 
with  less  difiiculty,  drawn  and  confined  to 
their  proper  places  :  when  the  bodkin  or 
disgorger  is  used,  you  pass  the  waxed  silk 
or  twine  through  the  eye  of  either  of  those 
instnnuents,  wliich  enables  you  to  draw 
from  under  those  bows  or  hoops,  before 
described.  This  is  the  best  way  I  can  de- 
scribe or  direct  the  angler  how  to  repair  a 
broken  rod  ;  for,  when  at  a  distance  from 
home,  &c.  he  should  be  prepared  to  reme- 
dy such  an  accident. 

Lines.  Fishing  lines  are  made  of  gut- 
twisted  horse  or  cow  hair,  and  single  horse 
hair,  also  of  silk  and  mohair,  or  of  silk 
alone,  either  twisted  or  platted ;  those 
made  of  gut  are  the  strongest,  the  twisted 
hair  cheapest,  and  the  single  horse  hair 
the  finest  :  you  may  make  a  fine  line 
having  lialf  single  hair  at  bottom,  the 
other  part,  two  hairs  twisted  :  the  gut  or 
silk-worm  gut  is  made  or  manufactured 
from  the  intestines  or  gut  of  the  silk-worm, 
and  is  the  strongest  substance,  for  its  cir- 
cumference, known  by  the  angler,  and 
makes  a  line  superior  to  any  thing  else ; 
the  natural  colour  of  which  is  better  than 
much  that  is  stained.  The  young  angler 
will  find  a  line  of  about  four  yards  in 
length  the  most  useful  either  to  fish  with 
or  without  a  winch,  as  he  must  note  that 
the  line  is  unmanageable  if  longer  than 
the  rod  :  in  shotting  the  line  to  sink  the 
float,  place  them  close  together  within 
three  inches  of  the  bottom  loop  of  the  line, 
to  which  loop  fix  the  loop  of  the  hair  or 
gut  that  tlie  hook  is  tied  to,  and  always 
put  one  or  two  shot  on  them,  above  the 
middle,  which  will  keep  your  bait  down, 
and  cause  the  whole  to  swim  steady  :  how- 
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ever,  when  you  make  a  line  eitlier  of  silk, 
gut,  or  hair,  it  always  must  be  finest  at 
bottom  where  the  hook  is  fastened, — very 
gradually  increasing  in  bulk  or  thickness 
to  the  top.  Note,  when  you  place  shot  on 
the  line,  do  it  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  which 
is  the  best  and  easiest  method  ;  some  fast- 
en them  with  their  teeth,  but  it  is  a  bad 
practice,  for  they  often  bite  the  hair  or  gut 
through,  which  causes  much  delay  and 
vexation,  particularly  if  it  happens  when 
you  are  fishing.  Many  good  fish  are  lost 
after  they  have  been  fairly  hooked,  by  the 
hook  breaking  or  straightening  ;  therefore 
make  it  a  rule  to  try  the  strength  of  yom- 
hooks  before  you  tie  them  on,  or  use  them, 
in  the  following  manner  : — hold  the  hook 
by  the  shank,  and  place  the  other  end  over 
a  nail  or  staple  that  may  be  driven  in  a 
board,  wall,  or  any  other  place,  then  pull 
strong  with  jerking  :  if  the  hook  breaks, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  trial  ;  if  it  bends  a 
little  and  again  recovers  its  shape,  it  may 
be  used  ;  but  if  it  bends  or  nearly  draws 
straight,  it  should  be  rejected,  for  you  are 
as  likely  to  lose  a  fish  by  the  hook  straight- 
ening as  by  its  breaking  :  a  real  well- 
tempered  hook  will  neither  bend  nor  break : 
small  hooks  may  be  tried  by  holding  one 
between  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of 
each  hand,  by  their  shanks,  and  hooking 
the  bended  parts  together,  and  pulUng  and 
jerking  one  against  the  other.  Some 
anglers  tie  the  line  and  the  length  which 
is  fastened  to  the  hook,  together,  instead 
of  using  loops,  which  is  a  neat  way.  Note, 
those  who  choose  to  twist  their  own  lines 
may  purchase  machines  for  that  purpose 
at  all  the  principal  fishing  tackle  shops,  and 
receive  information  how  to  use  them.  In 
respect  to  the  advantage  arising  from 
angling  with  lines  made  of  single  horse 
hair,  and  hooks  tied  to  the  same  over  those 
which  are  made  of  fine  gut,  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  among  anglers,  the 
advocates  for  gut  say,  when  it  is  equally 
fine  and  of  the  same  colour  as  horse  hair, 
it  is  not  likely  to  alarm  fish  any  more  than 
horse  hair,  and  being  much  stronger,  it 
certainly  deserves  the  preference.  This 
seems  plausible,  but  I  know  from  practice, 
that  fish  may  be  taken,  when  angling, 
with  a  single  hau  line  (especially  roach) 
that  will  not  touch  the  bait  when  offered 
with  a  gut  line,  though  the  line  shall  be 
as  fine  and  of  the  same  colour,  &c.  as  the 
hair  line.  To  ascertain  the  fact,  I  have 
several  times  taken  off  my  hair  line,  when 
roach  have  been  well  on  the  fe  ed,  and  put 
on  one  of  gvit ;  I  could  then  hardly  take  a 
fish ;  again  I  changed  for  the  hair  line, 
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and  had  excellent  sport : — such  has  inva- 
riably been  the  case  with  me,  and  many 
experienced  anglers  of  my  acquaintance  ; 
therefore,  I  should  certainly  recommend 
single  hair  to  those  who  fish  for  roach, 
dace,  bleak,  and  gudgeon  ;  and  assert,witli- 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  they  will  kill  neai- 
ly  two  to  one  to  those  who  angle  with  gut, 
however  fine ;  the  only  reason  I  can  as- 
sign for  this  difference  is,  that  gut  ever 
retains  a  shining  glossy  appearance  in  the 
water ;  and  also  small  beads  or  bladders 
of  water  hang  around  the  gut,  which  in- 
creases its  bulk  while  in  the  water,  and 
probably  creates  alarm  among  fisli.  Troll- 
ing lines  are  made  of  silk,  and  also  of  silk 
and  hair  or  mohair,  of  various  lengths  and 
strengths,  by  platting,  spinning,  or  twist- 
ing several  strands  together.  There  are 
silk  lines  called  India  twist,  sold  at  the 
fishing  tackle  shops,  and  at  some  of  the 
china  shops,  and  other  shops  in  London. 
This  India  twist  may  be  bought  of  any 
length  and  degree  of  strength  and  fineness, 
at  something  less  per  yard  than  what  is 
mamifactured  in  this  coimtry  ;  but  it  is 
much  inferior  in  strength  and  value,  be- 
cause it  is  full  of  gum  when  you  first 
purchase  it ;  and  after  some  little  wear 
and  tear,  the  gum  is  gone,  the  line  then 
soon  untwists  and  becomes  rotten,  there- 
fore very  unfit  for  jack  and  pike  fishing. 
The  platted  silk  lines  are  the  best  for  troll- 
ing, in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  are 
stronger  than  those  which  are  twisted. 
Let  the  twisted  be  made  wholly  of  silk,  or 
silk  and  hair,  or  mohair.  Platted  silk  lines 
are  also  less  inclined  to  link  or  tangle, 
than  the  twisted,  which  every  troller 
knows,  is  of  some  consequence.  There- 
fore, my  advice  is  to  provide  yourself  with 
a  ])latted  silk  line,  the  colour  immaterial, 
made  of  about  eight  strands,  and  in 
length,  from  fifty  to  sixty  yards.  If  you 
wish  to  make  your  line  waterproof,  dress 
it  in  the  following  manner  : — ^lay  the  line 
in  coils,  in  a  large  tumbler  or  basin,  and 
poiu-  as  much  cold  drawn  double  boiled 
linseed  oil  on  it  as  will  cover  the  whole, 
let  it  lie  a  few  minutes,  then  take  the  end 
last  put  in,  and  gradually  draw  all  the  line 
out  of  the  tumbler  or  basin,  and  pass  it 
through,  or  wipe  it  with  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  or  flannel,  which  will  make  the  sur- 
face smooth,  and  the  whole  line  will  be 
alike  saturated  with  the  oil.  Hang  the 
line  up,  for  a  few  days,  in  dry  air,  and  it 
will  then  be  fit  for  use.  Note,  some  troll- 
ers  think  this  dressing  a  line  causes  it 
sooner  to  rot ;  but  I  am  not  of  that  opi- 
nion ;  I  find  a  line  so  dressed,  is  less  likely 
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to  tangle,  or  stick  to  tlie  rod,  than  those 
without  it ;  and,  also,  that  the  dressed  line 
passes  quicker  through  the  rings  when 
you  make  a  cast,  in  consequence  of  its  not 
imbibing  much  water,  and  from  its  being 
a  little  stiff. 

To  Fasten  the  Rod  to  the  Line, 
Pass  the  loop  of  your  line  through  the 
ring  at  the  extremity  of  the  top  joint  of 
your  rod,  carry  it  over  the  feniile  end,  and 
then  draw  your  line  up  to  the  top  again  ; 
the  loop  will  then  be  fast,  and  the  line 
will  hang  from  the  above  mentioned  ring : 
you  will  then  put  the  joints  of  your  rod 
together,  and  the  rod  and  line  will  be 
complete.  Most  experienced  anglei's  keep 
about  six  or  eight  inches  of  fine  silk  line 
tied  to  the  end  of  the  top  joint,  and  fasten 
the  gut  or  hair  line  to  the  said  six  or  eight 
inches  of  silk,  by  a  draw  loop  knot ;  this 
is  an  excellent  method,  because  the  ring  is 
apt  to  chafe  gut  or  hair.  When  you  have 
a  winch  on  your  rod  to  use  nuining  line, 
pass  the  said  nuining  line  from  the  winch, 
through  every  ring  on  the  rod,  and  pull 
about  a  yard  of  it  through  the  top  ring 
and  fasten  it  with  a  draw  loop  knot  to  the 
the  line  which  has  the  float  and  hook  to 
it :  when  you  angle  with  nuining  line  for 
those  fish  that  it  is  proper  to  strike  the  in- 
stant you  perceive  a  bite,  make  a  slip  knot 
in  the  line,  and  put  in  the  said  knot  a 
piece  of  thin  stick,  quill,  or  tough  grass, 
about  an  inch  long,  to  prevent  the  line 
mnning  back  on  the  rod,  which  it  will  do, 
especially  if  the  wind  is  any  way  in  yoiu* 
front ;  and  by  their  hanging  slack  on  the 
rod,  prevents  the  hook  from  fixing  firmly 
in  the  fish  you  strike  :  always  keep  your 
winch  unlocked,  because  in  the  huny  of 
the  moment,  when  you  have  struck  a 
heavy  fish,  and  the  winch  is  locked,  he 
generally  breaks  away  before  you  can  give 
line  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  I  use 
only  those  winches  which  are  made  with- 
out locks  or  stops. 

Winches.  The  best  winches  are  those 
that  fix  in  a  groove,  and  are  fastened  with 
brass  ferniles,  made  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  butt;  because  you  can  fasten  such  a 
winch  to  any  sized  joint;  which  is  not  the 
case  with  those  ■with  a  hoop  and  a  screw. 
Be  sure  to  choose  a  multiplying  winch, 
which  will  be  found  infinitely  superior  to  a 
common  one. 

Floats.  With  regard  to  floats,  it  is  of 
the  first  consequence  that  the  angler 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  floats  pro- 
per for  fishing  in  different  waters,  and  for 
various  kinds  offish ;  as  more  depends  upon 
that  part  of  his  tackle,  than  inexperienced 
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or  superficial  observers  imagine,  I  shall 
therefore  request  his  attention  while  I 
point  out  those  proper  for  the  purpose  : — 
The  Tip  Capped  Float.  These  floats 
are  made  of  several  pieces  of  quills,  or  of 
reed  for  the  middle,  and  ivory  or  tortoise- 
shell  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  narrow 
at  each  end,  gradually  increasing  in  bulk 
or  circumference  to  the  middle  ;  but  those 
which  are  made  thickest  above  the  mid- 
dle, nearest  the  top,  I  find,  swim  the 
steadiest,  in  blowing  weather,  against  the 
stream,  rough  eddies,  and  at  the  tail  of 
mills  :  these  floats  are  fastened  to  the  fine 
with  a  cap  at  each  end.  Tip  capped  floats 
are  superior  to  every  other  for  angling  in 
waters  which  are  not  very  rapid,  particu- 
larly in  roach  fishing,  as  the  least  move- 
ment or  fine  bite  sinks  it  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  tip  capped  float  is 
also  best  for  pond  fishing  for  carp  and 
tench  ;  as  it  requires  but  few  shot  to  sink, 
it  consequently  disturbs  the  water  but  lit- 
tle when  cast  in  ;  which  is  of  the  first  con- 
sideration, when  angling  for  such  shy  or 
timid  fish  as  cai-p,  tench,  or  chub.  Note, 
the  caps  which  fix  the  line  to  the  float  are 
often  rough  at  the  edge,  which  chafes  and 
weakens  a  fine  line  ;  therefore,  make  it  a 
practice  to  examine  and  smooth  them  be- 
fore you  put  them  to  use, 

Cork  Floats  are  generally  made  of 
quills  at  the  top,  with  a  piece  of  cork 
which  is  burned  or  bored  through  the  mid- 
dle, to  admit  the  quill,  and  then  filed  or 
ground  smooth,  and  painted  ;  the  bottom  is 
plugged  with  wood  and  a  ring  to  let  the 
line  pass  through.  The  cork  floats  are 
well  calculated  to  fish  in  heavy  and  rapid 
streams,  as  they  require  a  great  many  shot 
to  sink  them ;  which  weight  of  shot  pre- 
vents the  baited  hook  passing  too  quickly 
over  the  bottom  of  the  place  where  you 
may  be  fishing  ;  for,  with  a  strong  current 
or  stream  and  a  light  float,  the  baited  hook 
goes  over  the  place  you  have  ground- 
baited,  before  it  reaches  the  bottom ;  con- 
sequently you  lose  the  greatest  chance  of 
success  from  the  float  not  sinking  quickly. 
Cork  floats  are  made  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes :  instead  of  common  quills,  some 
introduce  the  quill  of  the  porcupine,  which 
makes  an  excellent  strong  float. 

Plugged  Floats.  These  kind  of  floats 
are  the  cheapest,  and  made  of  indifferent 
quills ;  some  of  them  with  one  goose  quill 
and  a  wooden  plug  at  the  bottom,  from 
which  they  take  their  name  ;  they  are  very 
apt  to  loosen  by  the  plug  coming  out.  These 
floats  suit  the  young  angler  from  their 
cheapness,  and  by  being  easily  put  on  the 
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line,  having  a  cap  at  the  top,  and  a  ring 
at  the  bottom  ;  however  the  better  infomi- 
ed  angler  objects  to  the  ring  at  bottom, 
because  it  does  not  keep  the  line  close  to 
the  float,  and  from  the  resistance  or 
hindrance  it  makes  in  passing  through  the 
water,  particularly  when  the  fish  bite  fine; 
therefore,  he  always  uses  the  tip-capped 
float  in  ponds  or  rivers,  where  the  stream 
will  admit,  in  preference  to  every  other. 

To  MAKE  THE  FlOAT  StAND  OR  SwiM 

UPRIGHT  IN  THE  Water.  Some  shot 
must  be  put  on  the  line,  as  directed  in  the 
next  article ;  they  are  kept  ready  split 
for  the  purpose,  at  the  tackle  shops.  To 
strengthen  a  quill  float,  and  to  prevent 
the  line  slipping  after  passing  the  line 
through  the  bottom  cap,  give  it  two  or 
three  twists  round  the  body  of  the  float 
before  you  fix  the  top  cap  to  it. 

To  TIE  ON  A  Hook.  Hold  the  hook 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  your  left 
hand,  and  whip  round  the  shank  from  the 
bend  of  the  hook  to  the  top,  some  fine 
silk  waxed  with  shoemaker's  wax,  then 
lay  the  hair  or  gut  on  it,  and  whip  it  over 
very  close  with  the  waxed  silk,  from  the 
top  of  the  shank  till  you  come  opposite 
the  point  of  the  hook,  then  draw  the  silk 
through  the  loop  which  is  made  by  leaving 
it  three  turns  slack,  and  cut  ofl"  the  spare 
silk.  The  knot  used  in  making  fishing 
lines  is  called  a  water-knot,  which  is  made 
by  passing  the  ends  twice  over  and  then 
drawing  them  tight — this  knot  will  never 
draw  or  slip.  To  wax  the  fine  silk  used 
in  whipping  or  tying  on  hooks  requires 
some  care,  therefore  take  the  following 
directions : — Get  a  piece  of  stout  leather, 
such  as  the  upper  part  of  shoes  or  boots 
are  made  of,  and  lay  some  shoemaker's 
wax  of  the  softest  sort  smoothly  on  it; 
then  take  three  or  four  lengths  of  silk  to- 
gether and  draw  them  over  the  wax  with 
one  hand,  keeping  your  thumb  of  the 
other  hand  lightly  pressed  on  the  silk,  the 
waxed  leather  lying  or  resting  on  the 
fingers  of  the  same  hand,  until  the  whole 
is  well  coated  with  wax;  then  take  each 
piece  separately  and  draw  it  briskly  be- 
tween a  piece  of  soft  or  wash  leather,  by 
which  friction  every  part  of  the  silk  wiU 
be  equally  waxed  and  then  fit  for  use. — 
Note,  fine  silk  is  not  strong  enough  to  be 
waxed,  singly,  and  it  is  a  saving  way  after 
having  waxed  several  lengths  of  silk  toge- 
ther and  separated  them,  to  fix  every  one 
singly  with  a  pin  to  a  cushion,  such  as  are 
made  to  screw  on  the  edge  of  a  work  table ; 
those  cushions  are  to  be  bought  at  any  toy 
shop.  Twine  -may  be  waxed  in  single 
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threads  the  same  way  as  practised  by 
shoemakers  or  menders. 

To  bait  a  hook  with  a  worm  use  the 
following  method: — first,  enter  the  point 
of  the  hook  close  to  the  top  of  the  worm's 
head,  and  carry  it  carefully  down  to  with- 
in a  qviarter  of  an  inch  of  its  tail;  to  do 
which  you  must  gently  squeeze  or  work 
the  worm  up  the  hook  with  your  left 
thumb  and  finger,  while  with  the  right 
you  are  gradually  working  the  hook  down- 
wards ;  the  small  lively  piece  of  the  worm 
at  the  point  of  the  hook  moving  about  will 
entice  or  attract  fish ;  but  note,  if  too  much 
of  the  worm  hangs  loose,  though  it  may 
entice  fish  to  nibble,  yet  they  will  seldom 
take  the  whole  in  their  mouth  so  as  to 
enable  the  angler  to  hook  them;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  frequently  tantalized  with 
a  bite,  and  when  he  strikes  finds  part  of 
the  worm  gone,  the  hook  bared,  and  no 
fish :  therefore,  to  bait  a  hook  well  with  a 
worm  is  necessary  to  insure  hitting  a  fish 
when  you  strike,  and  it  consists  in  drawing 
the  worm,  without  injuring  it,  quite  over 
and  up  the  shank  of  the  hook,  leaving  only 
a  small  lively  part  of  the  tail  below  the 
point  thereof.  If  you  bait  with  half  or  a 
piece  of  worm,  prefer  the  tail  end,  and 
enter  the  point  of  the  hook  into  the  top 
part  of  it  and  bring  it  down  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  leaving  only  a  very  small 
piece  loose.  But  if  you  bait  with  two 
worms  on  a  hook,  draw  the  first  vip  above 
the  shank  while  you  put  the  second  on  in 
the  same  manner  as  directed  with  one 
worm,  but  enter  the  hook  near  the  tail  of 
the  second  worm,  then  draw  the  first  one 
down  on  the  second  over  the  shank  of  the 
hook,  and  all  will  be  then  well  covered, 
and  will  be  a  very  enticing  bait  for  perch, 
cai-p,  chub,  barbel,  and  all  large  fish;  but 
when  angling  for  gudgeon  or  other  small 
fish,  half  a  red  worm  is  sufficient,  and  the 
tail  end  is  best;  if  blood  worms  are  used 
put  on  two  or  three,  in  doing  which  be 
very  tender  or  you  will  burst  them. 

With  Gentles.  To  bait  a  hook  with 
a  gentle,  use  this  method: — enter  the 
point  of  the  hook  into  the  gentle  near 
either  end,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  other 
end,  then  draw  the  point  back  again  just 
within  the  gentle  enough  to  hide  it :  if  you 
use  more  than  one  pursue  the  same  me- 
thod. This  is  the  best  way  to  bait  with  a 
gentle  whose  skin  is  something  tough, 
especially  in  cold  weather,  by  piercing  the 
skin  in  the  first  instance ;  with  striking  fine 
(when  a  bite)  your  hook  will  enter  suffi- 
ciently into  the  fish  and  secure  it,  and  you 
do  not  risk  breaking  your  line  or  the  top 
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of  the  rod,  which  frequently  happens  by 
striking  too  hard. 

With  Greaves.  To  bait  a  hook  with 
greaves  is  as  follows : — first  select  the 
whitest  pieces  from  what  you  have  soaked, 
and  put  four  or  five  pieces  on  your  hook, 
or  as  much  as  will  cover  it  from  the  hcnd 
to  and  over  the  point;  these  pieces  should 
be  about  half  tlie  size  of  a  sixpence  and 
put  on  the  hook  separately  or  one  after 
the  other,  not  a  large  piece  doubled,  as 
some  indolent  anglers  do,  for  then  the 
book  is  prevented  entering  firmly  the  fish 
you  strike ;  whereas,  by  putting  tlie  pieces 
on  separately,  when  you  strike  they  either 
break  off  or  are  pushed  up  the  shank,  and 
the  whole  bend  of  the  hook  enters  the 
fish,  and  you  have  firm  hold.  These 
minutiffi  of  baiting,  &c.  are  of  singular 
advantage,  which  the  observing  angler 
will  not  fail  to  attend  to  and  appreciate, 
being  worthy  of  his  notice.  Note:  it  is  a 
bad  practice  to  boil  greaves  or  soak  them 
in  boiling  water,  for  it  makes  them  rotten 
and  soon  fall  off  the  hook :  they  are  longer 
in  soaking  in  cold  or  cool  water,  but  are 
then  tougli. 

Landing  Hook  and  Landing  Net. — 
The  landing  hook  is  a  large  hook  which 
is  sometimes  barbed  like  a  fish  hook  and 
sometimes  plain,  fastened  on  the  end  of  a 
rod;  this  rod  is  occasionally  composed  of 
several  pieces  which  run  one  within  ano- 
ther like  a  telescope,  from  which  the  ap- 
paratus is  called  a  telescope  handled  land- 
ing hook.  A  landing  net  is  small  like  a 
purse  net,  mounted  on  an  iron  I'ing,  which 
is  fastened  like  the  landing  hook  on  the 
end  of  a  rod  or  pole. 

Plummet.  Plummets  are  of  two  kinds, 
either  the  common  plummet,  or  the  fold- 
ing plummet. 

Plumming  the  depth  is  done  in  the 
following  manner: — if  a  ring  plummet, 
pass  the  hook  through  the  end,  fix  the 
point  into  the  cork  at  the  bottom;  if  a 
folding  phuumet,  imfold  about  two  inches 
of  it,  pass  the  hook  over  its  side,  and  then 
fold  tiie  plummet  up  again ;  your  hook 
is  now  secured  from  drawing  away  from 
the  plummet:  as  success  depends  nuich 
in  angling  at  a  proper  depth,  take  due 
pains,  and  measure  the  depth  accordingly 
before  you  begin  fishing.  Note :  Avhen  tlie 
plumb  lead  touches  the  bottom,  and  the 
top  of  the  float  is  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  water  you  have  the  tnie  depth. 

Baiting  Needle.  The  baiting  needle, 
for  putting  on  dead  baits  for  trolling,    &c. 

Disgorger.     The  disgorger  is  an  in- 
strument  with   a   forked   top   about   six 
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inches  long,  made  of  bone,  Iron,  or  brass. 
When  the  fish  has  swallowed  the  hook, 
tlie  forked  end  of  the  disgorger  is  thmst 
down  u]H)ii  it  with  one  hand,  while  you 
bold  tlie  line  tight  with  the  other,  which 
disengages  the  hook,  and  permits  it  to  be 
easily  drawn  out.  This  is  the  safest  way 
to  unhook  a  fish  that  has  gorged  the  bait, 
or  got  the  hook  fixed  in  its  throat,  because 
by  using  violence  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  to  disengage  it,  you  sometimes 
break  a  fine  or  small  hook  either  at  the 
point,  barb,  or  shank,  which  causes  loss 
of  time  and  much  vexation,  in  having 
another  hook  to  put  on,  to  plumb  the 
depth  again,  &c.  which  is  all  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  done,  or  you  may  a^  well 
give  over  fishing.  But  when  the  fish  is 
hooked  through  the  lip,  the  angler  has 
only  to  hold  the  fisli  steadily  in  one  hand 
while  with  tlie  other  he  carefully  takes 
away  the  hook. 

Clearing  Ring — Clearing  Line. — 
The  clearing  line  is  made  of  several  yai-ds 
of  strong  small  cord,  to  the  end  of  which 
is  fastened  a  heavy  ring  of  lead  or  brass; 
if  the  hook  should  get  fast  to  a  heavy 
weed,  post,  or  any  thing  else,  this  ring  is 
put  over  the  rod  and  suffered  to  go  down 
to  the  hook:  hold  the  rod  in  your  right 
hand,  the  top  pointing  downwards,  and 
the  clearing  line  in  your  left,  letting  the 
ring  fixU  on  the  hook,  which,  from  its 
weight,  generally  clears  the  hook  from 
what  it  may  have  struck  into:  if  not,  hold 
the  rod  tight,  and  draw  the  line  sideways 
and  break  away.  In  this  case  the  angler 
seldom  loses  more  than  a  hook,  if  he  acts 
as  above  directed,  but  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  clearing  ring  he  frequently  loses 
his  float  as  well  as  hook  and  line,  and 
sometimes  breaks  his  top  joint.  The  brass 
clearing  rings  are  to  be  preferred,  because 
they  are  jointed,  and  in  consequence  can 
be  used  when  the  angler  has  a  winch  in 
his  rod,  in  which  case  the  leaden  ring 
could  not  be  passed  over  the  winch. — ■ 
These  useful  articles  to  the  angler  are  to 
be  met  with  at  the  fishing  tackle  shops. 

Drag  Hook.  The  drag  is  a  piece  of 
iron  with  three  or  four  stout  wire  hooks, 
Avithout  barbs,  placed  back  to  back,  to 
which  is  fastened  a  long  packthread  line; 
this  is  used  to  draw  away  weeds  that  a 
heavy  fish  may  have  got  himself  or  the 
line  among,  and  also  to  recover  any  part 
of  the  tackle  that  may  be  entangled  in 
weeds,  or  to  take  up  night  lines,  trim- 
mers, &c. 

Live  Bait  Kettle.  With  regard  to 
the  live  bait  kettle,  I  prefer  one  of  a  long 
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square  form  to  a  round  one,  and  have 
always  mine  japanned  wliite  inside  and 
brown  out,  as  the  water  is  much  less  agi- 
tated in  such  a  shaped  kettle  when  you 
are  carrying  it  than  in  a  round  one,  and 
it  is  more  convenient  to  carry  or  pack  in 
a  basket,  &c.  for  a  journey.  To  select 
my  bait,  instead  of  putting  my  hand 
among  the  fish,  which  not  only  frightens 
them,  but  by  heating  the  water,  makes 
them  sickly  and  dull,  I  make  use  of  a 
very  small  net,  not  much  more  than  half 
the  size  of  those  used  to  take  gold  and  sil- 
ver fish  out  of  globes;  this  net  I  carry 
very  conveniently  in  my  fish  kettle,  by 
having  a  piece  of  the  lid  cut  away  at  one 
corner,  whex'e  a  few  inches  of  the  handle 
of  the  net  projects. 

Indian  Rubber  is  of  use  to  rub  lines 
when  they  become  chafed  and  ragged,  as 
it  immediately  makes  them  smooth;  by 
rubbing  gut  or  hair,  which  has  laid  in 
coils,  with  Indian  rubber,  it  will  instantly 
become  straight. 

Bank  Runner.  The  bank  nmner  is 
mostly  used  in  the  day  time  Avhile  the 
angler  is  fishing  for  roach,  barbel,  &c.  and 
is  stuck  in  the  bank,  the  bottom  being 
strong  turned  wood  shai-pened  for  the 
purpose,  with  a  winder  at  top  for  the  line, 
which  should  be  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet  long,  made  of  silk  trolling  line,  thin 
cord,  or  platted  Dutch  twine;  but  you 
must  have  a  cork  and  bullet  to  the  line, 
and  bait  with  a  live  fish,  which  should 
swim  a  foot  or  two  from  the  gi'ound,  as  it 
will  by  the  aid  of  the  cork. 

When  you  use  the  rod,  hold  the  line 
with  your  left  hand,  and  with  your  right 
pass  the  forked  end  under  the  line  just 
above  the  bullet;  you  may  then  place 
the  baited  hook  in  the  water  where  you 
please  by  a  jerk  of  the  rod;  at  the  same 
time  letting  the  line  go  from  the  left 
hand. 

Man  of  War  Trimmer,  called  also  a 
foxhound,  is  made  of  a  large  piece  of  flat 
cork,  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  groove  to  admit  the  line,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  used  for  the  bank  runner ; 
it  is,  however,  without  a  cork,  and  some- 
times without  a  bullet,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  hook  is  baited  with  a  gudgeon, 
roach,  or  some  small  fish;  you  then  draw 
as  much  line  out  as  admits  the  bait  to 
hang  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom.  There 
is  a  small  slit  in  the  cork  or  in  the  peg 
which  is  sometimes  thnist  through  it,  that 
you  pass  the  line  in  to  prevent  its  un- 
winding; as  soon  as  a  fish  seizes  the  bait, 
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the  line  loosens  and  runs  from  the  groove 
of  the  cork  freely,  and  allows  the  tish  to 
return  to  his  haunt  and  paunch  at  leisure. 

Thumb  Winder.  Thumb  winders  are 
sometimes  used  instead  of  winches,  but 
they  are  extremely  inconvenient. 

ANGUELLES.  Small  worms  tlirown 
up  by  sick  hawks. 

ANIMAL.  All  bodies  endowed  Avith  life 
and  with  spontaneous  motion  are  called  ani- 
mals. Hence  are  animals  distinguished  in 
general  from  vegetables.  But  this  gives  us 
no  perfect  definition ;  for  there  are  entire 
classes  of  animals  which  are  fixed  to  a 
place  ;  as  the  lythophytes,  and  zoophytes, 
which  are  produced  and  die  upon  the  same 
spot ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  ve- 
getables have  as  much  motion  in  their 
leaves  and  flowers  as  certain  animals  ;  for 
example,  shell-worms.  However,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  most  general  characters,  we  may 
define  animals  to  be  bodies  endued  with 
sensation  and  motion,  necessary  to  preserve 
their  life.  They  are  all  capable  of  repro- 
ducing their  like :  some,  by  the  union  of  the 
two  sexes,  produce  small  living  creatures  ; 
others  lay  eggs,  which  require  a  due  tem- 
perature to  produce  young  :  and  some  mul- 
tiply without  a  conjunction  of  sexes. 

ANISEEDS.  Tlris  seed  is  much  used 
as  a  stimulant  and  cordial  in  horse  medi- 
cine. When  reduced  to  powder,  it  forms 
a  principal  ingredient  in  the  formation  of 
the  pectoral  cordial-baUs  for  horses;  they 
are  generally  mixed  with  ginger,  caraway- 
seeds,  &c.  They  yield  by  expression  an 
aromatic  essential  oil,  which  contains  all 
the  medical  virtues  of  the  seeds.  When 
the  oil  is  used,  the  dose  is  about  half-a- 
drachm,  which  may  be  given  in  warm 
ale,  rubbed  down  in  a  mortar  with  sugar. 

ANODYNES.  Medicines  that  allevi- 
ate or  remove  pain,  the  principal  of  which 
is  opium.  Hemlock,  deadly  nightshade, 
henbane,  and  belladonna,  possess  also 
anodyne  qualities,  but  are  much  less  cer- 
tain in  their  eflfect  than  opium.  When 
pain  depends  upon  spasm,  as  in  the  flatu- 
lent or  spasmodic  colic,  which  is  com- 
monly called  gripes  or  fi-et  in  hoi-ses,  these 
are  excellent  remedies.  But  pain  often 
depends  on  inflammation  or  obstruction 
in  the  bowels  or  other  passages  ;  and  in 
such  cases  anodjaies  or  narcotics  are  inju- 
rious, and  should  never  be  given  to  the 
horse.  Anodyne  fomentations  are  some- 
times used,  which  consist  chiefly  of  a  de- 
coction of  white  poppy-heads. 

ANT^US,  bay,  bred  by  Mr.  Cornforth, 
1789,  got  by  Phlegon  out  of  Jacintha  by 
Cornforth's  Forester,  out  of  bay  Babra- 
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ham,  the  dam  of  Johnny.  In  1793,  he 
won  £50  at  Newcastle;  1794,  the  King's 
plates  at  Newcastle  and  York.  Anta'us 
was  sire  of  Wrestler,  &c. ;  he  was  sent  to 
Russia. 

ANTELOPE.  The  different  species 
of  this  animal,  which  are  all  included 
under  one  general  name,  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world.  Like 
the  goat  tribes,  antelopes  have  hollow 
horns,  which  they  never  shed,  forming, 
thereby,  a  strong  mark  of  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  deer  tribe,  which 
they  greatly  rcsenable  in  the  elegance  of 
their  form  and  the  swiftness  of  their  mo- 
tions. 

Of  all  animals,  the  antelope,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  the  east,  the  gazelle,  has  the 
most  beautiful  eye ;  and  the  oriental  poets 
continually  compare  the  eyes  of  the  ladies 
they  wish  to  celebrate,  with  the  eyes  of 
tliis  animal. 

Antelopes  are  generally  found  in  large 
herds,  sometimes  amounting  to  two  or 
three  thousand,  preferring  hilly  countries ; 
and  such  is  their  extraordinary  swiftness, 
that  the  fleetest  greyhounds  are  unequal 
to  the  chase. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  Sketches  of  the 
field  sports  practised  by  the  natives  of  In- 
dia, gives  the  following  method  of  taking 
antelopes  with  the  cheetah,  or  hunting  leo- 
pard. "  It  is  distressing  to  see  them  (the 
cheetaha)  catch  the  deer;  they  are  led  out 
in  chains,  with  blinds  over  their  eyes;  and 
sometimes  they  are  carried  out  in  carts ; 
and  whenever  antelopes,  or  other  deer, 
are  seen  on  a  plain,  should  any  one  of 
them  be  separated  from  the  rest,  the  chee- 
tah's head  is  brought  to  face  it,  the  blinds 
removed,  and  the  chain  taken  off. 

"  He  immediately  crouches,  and  creeps 
along,  with  his  belly  almost  touching  the 
ground,  until  he  gets  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  deer,  who,  although  seeing 
him  approach,  appeai-s  fascinated,  and 
seldom  attempts  to  run  away.  The  chee- 
tah then  makes  a  few  surprising  springs, 
and  seizes  him  by  the  neck.  If  many 
deer  are  near  each  other,  they  often  es- 
cape by  flight,  their  mnnbers,  I  imagine, 
giving  them  confidence,  and  preventing 
their  feeling  the  full  force  of  that  fascina- 
tion, which,  to  a  single  deer,  produces  a 
sort  of  panic,  and  appears  to  divest  him 
of  the  power,  or  even  inclination,  to  riui 
away  or  make  any  resistance.  It  is  clear 
that  they  must  always  catch  them  by 
stealth,  or  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed, for  they  are  not  so  swift  even  as 
common  deer. 
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"  Antelopes  are  the  swiftest  of  all  deer. 
The  keeper  carries  with  him  some  carrion, 
commonly  bidlock's  liver,  which  he  gives 
the  cheetahs  when  they  have  caught  a 
deer,  to  induce  them  to  surrender  it. 
They  are  then  allowed  to  satisfy  their 
hxmger,  and  are  again  blinded  and  chain- 
ed. I  believe  they  seldom,  if  ever,  kill 
more  than  one  deer  with  each  cheetah  on 
the  same  day.  Two  are  often  loosened 
after  the  same  deer,  but  more  frequently 
after  two,  or  a  herd." 

Among  the  Persians,  falcons  are  trained 
up  to  hunt  the  antelope,  having  the  stuffed 
skin  or  figure  of  that  animal,  on  whose 
nose  they  constantly  feed  the  falcons. 
Having  spied  an  antelope,  they  let  fly 
two  of  tliese  falcons,  one  of  which  fastens 
just  upon  the  nose  of  the  creature,  who 
endeavours  to  shake  off  his  enemy,  whilst 
the  bird  flutters  to  keep  his  hold,  which 
hinders  the  antelope  from  seeing  well  be- 
fore him.  If,  however,  he  happens  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  first  assailant,  the 
other  falcon  immediately  stoops,  and  sup- 
plies his  place,  whilst  the  one  that  the 
antelope  has  thrown  off  hovers  over  him, 
ready  to  fill  his  companion's  place,  should 
the  animal  get  rid  of  him  also.  In  this 
manner  they  harass  the  poor  creature, 
and  impede  its  running,  till  the  dogs  over- 
take it. 

ANTELOPE  was  got  by  Croft's  Bril- 
liant, dam  by  Bumper,  grandam  by  a  son 
of  Bartlett's  Childers,  great-grandam  by 
the  Chesnut  Litton  Arabian,  great-great- 
grandam  by  King  William's  white  Barb 
called  Chillaby,  great-great-great-grandam 
by  the  Byerley  Turk,  out  of  the  Farmer 
mare.  Antelope,  at  three  years  old,  won 
a  match  at  Epsom ;  at  four  years,  he  won 
the  four-year-old  plate  at  Canterbury;  at 
five  years,  he  won  the  King's  plates  at 
Burford  .and  Lichfield;  at  six  years,  the 
King's  plates  at  Guildford,  Winchester, 
Lewes,  and  Salisbury;  at  seven,  he  beat 
Mr.  Croft's  Tortoise,  giving  him  14  lbs., 
at  Oxford.  Antelope  was  foaled  in  1760  ; 
he  was  fifteen  hands  and  a  half  high ; 
he  covered  at  Newmarket  at  three  gui- 
neas. 

ANTHELMINTICS.  Those  medi- 
cines which  remove  or  destroy  worms  of 
the  intestines  are  so  called.  Both  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  of  horses  are  liable 
to  be  infested  with  different  kinds  of 
worms ;  for  these  the  same  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  proper,  whatever  kind  of  worms 
they  may  be.  Mercurial  purgatives  are 
the  most  certain  anthelmintics.  Oil  of 
turpentine  has  been  recommended  as  an 
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anthelmintic,  and  has  been  found  very  ef- 
ficacious. 

ANTICOR.  A  disease  of  the  horse, 
very  differently  described  by  various  au- 
thors ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  applied 
the  name  to  different  diseases.  They  all 
seem  to  agree  in  the  propriety  of  bleeding 
the  horse  freely,  and  giving  opening  me- 
dicine. "  It  is  known,"  says  Solleysel, 
"  by  a  swelling  in  the  breast  just  opposite 
to  the  heart,  from  whence  the  word  anti- 
cor  (anticoeur)  is  derived." 

ANTIDOTE.  Those  medicines  that 
destroy  or  pi'event  the  effects  of  poison 
are  so  called.  When  a  horse  has  been 
maliciously  poisoned  by  arsenic,  or  corro- 
sive sublimate,  a  solution  of  soap  in  some 
mucilaginous  fluid,  such  as  infusion  of  lin- 
seed, should  be  given  freely;  oil  and  salt 
of  tartar  are  recommended  also,  and  the 
sulj)huret  of  potash. 

ANTIENT  PISTOL,  bay,  bred  by 
Lord  Grosvenor  in  1764,  got  by  Snap  out 
of  Eloisa,  by  Regulus ;  grandam  (own  sis- 
ter to  the  grandam  of  Elfrida)  by  Bart- 
lett's  Childers.  In  1769,  Antient  Pistol 
won  the  1200  guineas  sweepstakes,  at 
Newmarket:  in  1770,  his  lordship  dis- 
posed of  him  to  Mr.  Parker,  in  whose 
possession  he  was  a  winner  of  150  guineas 
and  £50  at  Wells,  and  £50  at  Bath.  An- 
tient Pistol  covered  in  Devonshire  at  ten 
guineas ;  he  was  sire  of  Cinder-Wench, 
Nannette,  Yarico,  Pistol,  Arbitrator,  In- 
dex, Reptile,  Allegrante,  Lucifer,  Culve- 
rin,  Milo,  Hardwicke,  Sqiub,  Julat,  Old- 
Port,  &c.  &c. 

ANTIMONY.  A  medicine  much  used 
in  farriery.  The  term  antimony  was  for- 
merly given  to  an  ore,  in  which  antimony 
was  combined  with  sulphur ;  but  it  is  now 
solely  appropriated  to  express  the  pure 
metal.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  in  different  states  of  combination. 
There  are  several  preparations  of  antimo- 
ny, the  most  useful  of  which  are  the  tartar- 
ized  antimony  or  tartar  emetic,  antimonial 
powder,  and  the  sulphuret  of  antimony. 
Tartarized  antimony  is  preferable  to  every 
other  preparation,  as  a  fever  medicine ; 
and  though  it  is  a  strong  emetic  in  the 
human  stomach,  yet  it  does  not  even  ap- 
pear to  excite  nausea  or  sickness  in  the 
horse ;  it  is  with  that  animal  a  safe  and 
effectual  fever  medicine,  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  two  or  three  drachms.  Butter  of 
antimony,  now  called  muriate  of  antimo- 
ny, is  a  fluid  preparation,  which  is  often 
employed  as  a  caustic  in  foul  ulcers,  such 
as  canker,  quittor,  and  farcy  buds.  The 
sulphuret  of  antimony  is  given  to  the 
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horse  as  an  alterative,  to  improve  the  coat 
and  condition.  The  common  dose  is  an 
ounce  or  more. 

ANTINOUS,  chesnut,  bred  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  in  1758,  was  got  by 
Blank,  dam  (sister  to  the  Widdrington 
mare)  by  Partner;  grandam  by  Bloody 
Buttocks.  In  1762,  Antinovis  won  the 
King's  plate  at  Ipswich:  in  1763,  a  sweep- 
stakes of  1200  guineas  at  Newmarket:  in 

1764,  Antinous  beat  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's Gift  over  the  b.  c.  600  guineas,  and 
received  50  guineas  forfeit  from  Mr.  Pratt : 

1765,  he  won  500  guineas,  beating  Sir 
John  Moore's  Fryar,  Newmarket  b.  c.  ; 
and  the  great  subscription  at  York,  beat- 
ing Le  Sang,  Engineer,  and  three  others : 

1766,  a  sweepstakes  of  1500  guineas,  at 
Newmarket,  beating  Askham  and  Pros- 
pero ;  at  starting,  three  to  one  on  Ask- 
ham; 1767,  thrice  500  guineas  at  New- 
market. Antinous  covered  at  Euston,  at 
ten  guineas ;  he  was  sire  of  Euston,  Hy- 
las,  Skipjack,  Abelard,  Duke,  Sweet-Wil- 
liam,  Tickler,  Leap-Frog,  Tell-Tale,  Duch- 
ess, Nun,  Searcher,  &c.  &c. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICS.  This  term  is 
applied  to  those  medicines  that  cure  in- 
flammatory complaints,  to  which  almost 
all  the  diseases  of  the  horse  are  allied ;  it 
signifies  also  any  general  mode  of  treat- 
ment or  regimen,  that  is  calculated  to 
cure  inflammation.  Antiphlogistic  reme- 
dies, properly  so  called,  are  divided  into 
general,  by  which  are  meant  such  as  affect 
the  Avhole  system,  and  into  topical,  the 
operation  of  which  is,  at  least  for  a  certain 
time,  entirely  local  and  circinuscribed. 

ANTISEPTICS.  Remedies  supposed 
to  have  the  virtue  of  resisting  the  tend- 
ency to  putrefaction.  The  most  efflcacious 
in  veterinary  practice  are  bark,  opium, 
camphor,  ammonia,  wine,  and  yeast.  As 
external  applications  in  gangrene  or  mor- 
tification, the  fermenting  poultice,  and  the 
common  poultice  with  powdered  charcoal 
sprinkled  over  it,  have  been  very  strongly 
recommended  by  some  of  our  best  author- 
ities. 

ANTISPASMODICS  are  inedicines 
which  possess  the  power  of  curing  those 
diseases  which  depend  upon  spasmodic  or 
convulsive  action  of  any  part  of  the  body ; 
of  these,  locked  jaw  is  one  of  the  most 
fonuidable.  Opium,  musk,  camphor,  and 
all  the  vegetable  narcotics,  have  been  given 
to  the  horse  as  antispasmodics.  The  spasm- 
odic complaint  to  which  horses  are  most 
liable,  is  the  flatulent  colic,  commonly 
called  fret  or  gripes,  in  which  opium  is 
the  most  useful  remedy;    it  is  generally 
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combined  with  other  medicines,  as  aesa- 
fcttida,  camphor,  the  oil  of  peppermint, 
jimiper,  &'c.  &c.,  and  is  most  efficacious 
in  the  form  of  a  tincture,  made  by  infus- 
ing the  ingredients  you  iise  in  proof  spi- 
rits of  wine. 

ANTLERS,  now  generally  miderstood 
to  be  the  entire  horns  of  either  the  red  or 
fallow  deer,  was  formerly  applied  to  tlie 
starts  or  branches  of  a  deer's  horn,  being 
divided  into  brow  antler,  which  was  the 
branch  next  tlie  head,  and  bes  antler, 
which  signified  the  one  immediately  above 
tlie  broiv  antler. 

ANVIL,  by  Herod,  dam  by  Feather, 
grandam  by  Latli,  great-grandam  by  Chil- 
ders.  In  1781,  at  Newmarket  second 
spring  meeting,  he  beat  Rosemary,  r.  m. 
100  guineas;  same  meeting  he  beat  Teto- 
tum,  R.  M.  100  guineas;  at  Epsom  he  won 
the  Ladies' plate;  at  Exeter,  the  great  sub- 
scription for  all  ages  (33  subscribers) ;  and 
walked  over  for  an  all-aged  sweepstakes 
at  Bath.  At  Newmarket,  1782,  first  spring 
meeting,  Anvil  won  £50,  beating  Boudron 
and  four  otliers ;  at  Exeter  lie  won  the 
great  subscription  for  all  ages ;  at  Bland- 
ford  he  won  £50,  beating  Sulphur  and 
three  others.  At  Ncv,'market  first  spring 
meeting,  1783,  he  beat  Buccaneer,  b.  c, 
200  guineas ;  in  the  second  spring  meet- 
ing he  won  a  sweepstakes  of  200  guineas 
B.  c,  beating  Boxer  and  Pot-8-os;  he  won 
the  King's  plate  at  Winchester,  beating 
Mercury  and  Diomed,  and  next  day  walk- 
ed over  for  an  all-aged  sweepstakes  (seven 
subscribers) ;  at  Newmarket  second  Octo- 
ber meeting,  he  won  the  whip  and  600 
guineas,  beating  Guildford  and  Boudron, 

10  stone  each,  b.  c.  In  the  second  spring 
meeting,  1784,  at  Newmarket,  he  beat 
Mercury,  b.  c.  300  guineas :  in  the  second 
October  meeting  he  won  60  guineas  for 
all  ages,  d.  i.,  beating  Drone,  Fortitude, 
and  two  others.  At' Newmarket,  1785, 
first  spring  meeting,  he  received  90  gui- 
neas compromise  from  Buzaglo,  a.  f.  200 
guineas  half-forfeit;  in  the  same  meeting 
he  received  forfeit  from  Premier  and 
Cantator,  d.  i.  200  guineas  half-forfeit;  in 
the  second  spring  meeting,  carrying  8  st. 

1 1  lbs.,  he  beat  Challenger,  7  st.  10  lbs. 
B.  c.  200  guineas  ;  in  the  first  October 
meeting,  he  received  forfeit  from  Signor, 
B.  c.  200  guineas  half-forfeit.  Anvil  was 
sire  of  St.  George,  Cymbeline,  Mother 
Blackcap,  Anviliiia,  Lisette,  Sledge,  Mo- 
ther Shipton,  Scotilla,  &c.  &c.  'He  co- 
vered at  Cannons,  at  ten  guineas. 

APERIENTS    are    medicines    which 
mildly  empty  the  intestines  of  their  cou- 
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tents,  without  producing  the  strong  and 
repeated  effects  of  physic  given  with  an 
intention  to  purge.  Small  doses  of  aloes, 
the  olive  or  linseed  oil,  neutral  salts,  as 
Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts,  are  the  medi- 
cines generally  employed  by  the  veteri- 
narv  ))ractitioner  for  this  purpose. 

APOLLO,  bay,  was  bred  by  C.  Routh, 
Esq.,  1755,  who  sold  him  to  Mr.  Shafto. 
Apollo  was  got  by  Regulus,  dam  by  Cot- 
tingham,  grandam  by  Snake,  great-gran- 
dam by  the  bald  galloway.  At  four  years 
old  he  won  the  great  sweepstakes  at  Hunt- 
ingdon ;  at  five  he  beat  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's Dapper,  for  500  guineas,  won 
£50  at  Ipswich  and  Huntingdon,  and  the 
King's  plate  at  Burford;  at  six  years  he 
won  the  King's  plates  at  Winchester, 
Salisbury,  Lewes,  Lincoln,  and  in  the 
spring  following  at  Newmarket.  Apollo 
covered  in  Sussex  at  three  guineas  :  he 
was  fifteen  hands  high:  he  also  ran  and 
covered  in  Ireland. 

APOPLEXY,  in  horses,  is  a  paralytic 
affection  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  horse 
generally  drops  down  suddenly  without 
sense  or  motion,  except  a  working  of  his 
flanks.  It  seems  to  be  caused  either  by 
too  much  blood  being  sent  to  the  brain, 
or  by  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  that 
organ ;  and  bleeding  is,  therefore,  the 
most  essential  remedy,  along  with  purg- 
ing medicines. 

APOSTHUME  (in  hawks).  A  disease 
in  the  head,  attended  with  swellings,  and 
M'hicli  is  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the 
head,  and  various  ill  humours.  It  may 
be  discovered  by  the  swelling  of  the  eyes, 
by  the  moisture  that  issues  from  their 
ears,  and  by  the  bird's  slothfulness  ;  for 
the  cure  of  which,  give  a  pill  of  butter  the 
size  of  a  nut,  well  washed  with  rose-water, 
and  mixed  with  honey  of  roses  and  fine 
sugar,  for  three  or  four  mornings,  when 
they  have  meat :  they  must  be  held  on 
the  fist  till  they  have  made  one  or  two 
mutes ;  then  take  four  drachms  of  the 
seed  of  rue,  two  drachms  of  hepatic  aloes, 
and  one  scruple  of  saffron ;  reduce  all  to 
fine  powder,  and  mix  with  honey  of  roses, 
and  make  into  a  pill,  which  must  be  given 
them :  it  will  purge,  and  scour  their  heads. 
About  two  hours  after,  give  them  some 
good  strong  hot  meat.  When  the  nares 
of  a  hawk  are  stuffed  up  with  filth,  after 
a  convenient  scouring,  take  pepper  and 
mustard-seed  beaten  to  a  fine  powder,  put 
it  into  a  linen  cloth,  and  steep  it  for  some 
time  in  strong  white-wine  vinegar,  of 
which  put  some  drops  upon  her  nares, 
and  they  will  soon  cleanse  her  head. 
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APPETITE.  Want  or  loss  of  appetite 
may  arise  either  from  fatigue,  from  over- 
work, or  it  may  be  tlie  consequence  of 
disease  or  fevei",  or  from  a  diseased  state 
of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  horse.  If 
it  depend  upon  fatigue,  rest,  a  cordial  ball, 
and  warm  mashes,  will  soon  restore  the 
stomach  to  its  usual  state.  If  it  be  the 
consequence  of  disease,  the  particular  dis- 
ease must  be  overcome  before  the  horse 
can  be  expected  to  have  his  accustomed 
appetite.  The  treatment  then  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  nature  of  his 
complaint.  Horses  have  sometimes  an 
excessive  or  craving  appetite ;  they  will 
even  eat  their  litter,  besides  an  unusual 
quantity  of  whatever  food  is  given  to 
them.  This  may  justly  be  considered  a 
disease,  and  one  of  importance ;  for,  unless 
restrained,  it  often  causes  incurable  cough, 
roaring,  broken  wind,  and  many  other 
diseases.  A  horse  of  this  kind  should 
wear  a  muzzle  constantly,  excejit  when 
he  is  feeding;  he  should  only  be  allowed 
a  proper  quantity  of  food,  at  first  rather 
more  than  another  liorse ;  his  allowance 
of  water  also  should  be  moderate.  The 
only  medicines  likely  to  be  of  any  service 
in  this  case  are  purgatives. 

APPLEGARTH,  chesnut,  bred  by 
Mr.  Lidderdale  in  1795;  got  by  Stride, 
out  of  Emma,  by  Telemachus ;  grandam, 
A-la-Grecque,  byRegulus;  great-gran  dam 
by  AUworthy ;  great-great-grandam  by  the 
Bolton  Starling ;  great-great-great-gran- 
dam,  Dairy-Maid  by  Bloody-Buttocks  ; 
great -great -great- great -gi'andam.  Bay 
Brockelsby  by  Old  Partner ;  great-great- 
great-great-great-grandam,  Brockelsby  by 
Greyhound  out  of  Brockelsby  Betty.     In 

1798,  Applegarth  won  £50   at  Penrith; 

1799,  £50  at  Catterick,  the  King's  plate, 
and  50  guineas  at  Edinburgh;  1800, 
£50  at  Newcastle,  £50  at  Morpeth,  and 
the  King's  plate  at  Carlisle;  1801,  £50 
at  Carlisle ;  1 802,  the  Maccaroni  stakes 
at  Newcastle,  and  the  King's  plate  at 
Hamilton;  1803,  100  guineas  at  Ayr. 
Applegarth  served  mares  afterwards  in 
Berkshire  at  three  guineas ;  his  charge 
after  the  second  season  was  five  gui- 
neas. 

APPROACHING  (in  wild  fowl  shoot- 
ing) was  a  device  employed,  to  approach 
such  birds  as  frequent  waters  and  marshy 
places,  and  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
veiy  difficult  to  reach.  Various  means 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose,  one 
of  which  was,  three  hoops  tied  together, 
all  at  proper  distances,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  man  who  was  to  use  the  in- 
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strument,  and  having  boughs  tied  all  round 
it,  and  with  cords  to  bear  on  his  shoulders, 
so  that  the  person  was  thus  concealed  by 
the  boughs,  and  was  able  to  approach  till 
he  came  within  gun-shot.  The  figure  of 
a  horse  was  also  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
well  as  several  other  devices,  all  of  which 
appear  to  be  laid  aside,  and  aquatic  fowls 
are  ratlier  waited  for  by  the  shooter,  than 
any  approach  made  towards  them.  Thus 
as  it  is  very  well  known,  that  geese,  ducks, 
teal,  &c.  leave  the  water,  and  fly  to  feed 
both  morning  and  evening,  the  fowler 
places  himself  in  a  situation  where  he  ex- 
pects them  to  pass,  and  shoots  as  often  as 
an  opportimity  offers.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  ten  or  a  dozen  shots  wiU  be 
presented  in  the  course  of  an  evening. 
Moonlight  nights  are  of  course  the  best 
for  this  amusement,  as  the  birds  continue 
to  fly  for  some  time  after  night-fall,  and 
the  diversion  is  consequently  prolonged. 
Men  well  practised  in  this  nocturnal  shoot- 
ing frequently  become  very  dexterous, 
and  will  kill  birds  by  moonlight  with  to- 
lerable certainty ;  and  even  when  the 
niglits  are  quite  dark,  they  will  direct 
their  aim  by  the  sound  of  the  bird's  wings, 
and  frequently  effect  their  object.  This, 
however,  is  a  department  of  the  chase 
very  little  attended  to  by  sportsmen,  as  it 
is  very  chilly  diversion,  after  all,  and  is 
principally  followed  by  the  peasantry  who 
i-eside  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and 
marshes,  and  obtain  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood by  it.  But  these  fowlers  resort  to 
other  modes  of  procuring  their  game,  and 
by  means  of  snares  contrive  to  catch  more 
than  they  are  able  to  shoot  with  the  gim. 
In  very  severe  and  long  frosts,  when  the 
lakes  and  marshes  are  frozen,  and  aquatic 
birds  resort  to  the  larger  rivers,  they  may 
be  successfully  approached  by  conceal- 
ment in  any  manner,  so  as  to  resemble 
objects  which  are  constantly  passing  be- 
fore their  eyes.  Thus,  on  the  River  Dee, 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1822-3,  a  per- 
son so  conti'ived  a  small  boat  in  which  he 
concealed  himself,  as  to  represent  the 
floating  ice  and  snow  that  was  continually 
passing  down  the  river.  In  tliis  vehicle 
he  also  contrived  to  mount  an  enor- 
mous fowling-piece,  by  which,  on  ap- 
proaching a  flock  of  ducks,  he  was  able 
to  kill  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  at  one 
discharge. 

APRIL.  The  month  of  April  is  ex- 
tremely dull  in  regard  to  every  branch  of 
field-sports,  except  angling  and  otter-hunt- 
ing, which  latter  generally  begins  this 
month.  The  various  occurrences,  &c. 
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whicli  may  liappen  to  be  interesting  to 
the  sportsman  in  this  month,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  arrange :  the  arrival  of  migrat- 
ory birds,  liowevcr,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stances, will  depend,  in  some  degree,  upon 
the  forwardness  or  backwardness  of  the 
season.  It  is  by  observing  the  relation 
which  one  period  bears  to  another  that 
this  arrangement  will  be  found  useful,  as 
for  instance' — in  about  a  week  after  you 
hear  snipes  piping  and  bleating,  you  may 
know  that  badgers  have  young;  and  that 
the  stone  curlew  lias  arrived,  when  you  see 
the  house  swallow,  wliite  throat,  or  red- 
start. 

Fish  for  chub  with  red  worms. 
Fish  for  bleak,  with  small  worms,  paste, 

and  gentles. 
Otter  hunting  begins  this  month,  if  the 

weather  be  sufficiently  warm. 
Golden  plovers    resort  to  the   high   and 
heathy  mountains  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Scotland. 
The  pope  and  gudgeon  spawn  first  time  ; 

bait  with  blood  worms  or  gentles. 
Badgers  bring  forth. 
Dace  spawn ;  fish  with  red  worms,  paste, 

or  small  flies. 
During  this  month,  marterns,  polecats,  and 
other  vermin  of  the  weasel  tribe,  make 
considerable  havoc  among  the  game  by 
destroying  their  eggs,  or  even  the  old 
birds,  whilst  sitting :  these  animals  bring 
forth  this  month. 
Fish  for  barbel  with  red  wonns,  greaves, 

or  gentles. 
Curlews  resort  to  the  heathy,  boggy,  up- 
land moors,  where  they  breed,    losing 
their  fishy  taste,  and  becoming  well  fla- 
voured. 
Pike  not  in  season  this  month. 
Godwits  haunt  the  fens. 
Rove  for  perch  with  brandling  or  minnow. 
Stone  curlew  arrives;    found  on   downs, 

sheep-walks,  and  diy  stony  places. 
Fish  for  roach  and  rudd  with  worms,  cad- 
bait,  and  gentles. 
The  house  swallow,  redstart,  and  white- 
throat,  return. 
Fish  for  carp  and  bream  with  red  worms 

or  blood  worms. 
Quails  and  land  rails  appear. 
Bucks  begin  to  shed  their  horns. 
Begin  to  fish  for  tench ;   bait  with  blood 

worm  or  red  worms. 
The  martin  returns. 

Fish  for  trout  and  grayling,  with  hackles, 
palmers,  dark  brown,  bright  brown,  blue 
dun,  whirling  dun,  cow  dung,  oak  or 
ash  fly,  and  horse  fly;  for  trout  with 
minnows  or  worms. 
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Salmon  now  in  season ;  fish  with  any  large 

showy  fly. 
Fieldfare  and  redv/ing  leave  the  country 

for  the  most  part  earlier. 
Bitterns  lay ;  also  lapwings. 
Foxes  bring  forth. 

Hawks,  crows,  and  magpies,  may  be  rea- 
dily destroyed,  either  by  smearing  bird 

lime  round  the  nest,  or  by  small  pieces 

of  poisoned  meat. 
The  woodcock  and  royston  crow  depart, 

most  of  which  leave  this  country  at  an 

earlier  pei'iod. 
Red  grouse  lay  and  sit,  generally  from 

eight  to  twelve  eggs. 
Witli    this    month    gamekeepers    should 

leave  off  breaking  dogs,  lest  the  birds 

be    disturbed,    and    the    breeding   in- 

jiired. 
The  roe  (female  of  the  roe-buck)  fawns. 

AQUATIC.  That  lives,  breeds,  or  grows 
in  or  about  the  water,  as  aquatic  plants, 
aquatic  birds,  &c. 

AQUATICS.  A  term  applied  to  any 
amusement  or  exercise  on  the  water,  as 
rowing,  sailing,  boat-races. 

ARABIC,  "gum,  is  given  to  horses, 
dissolved  in  water,  in  painful  affections 
of  the  urinary  organs,  and  to  sheath  and 
protect  the  bowels,  when  they  have  been 
disordered  by  too  strong  a  dose  of  phy- 
sic. 

ARCHERY.  Our  ancestors  used  the 
bow  for  a  double  pm-pose ;  in  time  of  war 
it  was  a  dreadful  instrument  of  slaughter ; 
and  in  peace  an  object  of  amusement. — 
That  both  the  anglo  Saxons  and  the  Danes 
were  well  accpiainted  with  its  use  is  cer- 
tain, as  the  ScancUnavian  writers,  when 
praising  the  heroes  of  their  country  enu- 
merate among  their  acquirements  a  supe- 
riority of  skill  in  handling  the  bow. — 
Among  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  how- 
ever, it  seems  only  to  have  been  used  for 
the  piu'poses  of  food  or  pastime ;  and  we 
are  perhaps  indebted  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest for  its  introduction  as  a  military 
we.ipon. 

The  first  thing  to  be  learnt  is  to  bend 
and  unbend  the  bow,  as  it  is  sometimes 
broken  by  beginners  who  attempt  to  string 
it  without  having  learnt  the  proper  me- 
thod. Before,  however,  we  proceed  in 
our  directions  for  doing  this,  we  must  give 
a  few  definitions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  bow. 

The  flat  part  of  the  bow  is  the  outside, 
and  is  called  the  Jjack. 

The  round  part  is  the  inside,  and  is 
called  the  belly.  The  two  extremities  of 
the  bow  are  called  the  horns,  the  longest 
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of  which  is  at  the  tap  end  of  the  bow,  and 
the  shortest  at  the  bottom :  the  notches  or 
grooves  in  the  horns,  and  in  which  the 
string  is  placed,  are  called  the  nocks,  be- 
ing always  spelt  and  pronounced  that  way 
in  every  thing  relating  to  archery,  and 
not  notches.  Remember  that  the  round 
part  or  belly  of  the  bow  must  always  be 
bent  inwards,  for  if  you  bend  it  the  other 
way,  that  is,  with  the  flat  part  or  back  in- 
wards, it  will  instantly  break. 

To  Bend  or  String  the  Bow.  To 
bend  the  bow  you  must  take  it  by  the 
handle  and  no  other  part  (the  handle  is 
the  centre  of  the  bow,  which  is  generally 
covered  with  cloth  or  silk  shag),  with  the 
flat  part  or  back  towards  yovi,  the  right 
wi'ist  resting  against  your  side,  the  lower 
end  of  the  bow  resting  against  the  inside 
of  the  right  foot,  the  toe  of  which  ought 
to  be  turned  a  little  inwards  to  prevent  its 
slipping,  the  left  foot  being  brought  nearly 
a  yard  forward  with  the  knee  straight, 
though  the  knee  of  the  right  leg  may  be 
somewhat  bent.  You  must  now  place  the 
centre  of  the  hand  close  to  the  wrist  be- 
low the  eye  of  the  string,  having  the  tip 
of  the  thumb  on  one  edge  of  the  bow,  and 
the  side  of  a  knuckle  of  the  fore  finger  on 
the  other.  When  the  hand  is  placed  in 
the  above  position,  pull  up  the  bow  briskly 
with  the  right  hand,  and  press  the  upper 
part  down  with  the  left,  sliding  the  wrist 
at  the  same  time  ujjwards  towards  the 
horn,  till  the  eye  of  the  string  fall  into  the 
nock  before  the  left  hand  is  removed ;  take 
care  and  be  certain  that  the  string  be  well 
in  the  nock.  Remember  to  press  the 
finger  and  thumb  somewhat  firmly  upon 
the  edges  of  the  bow,  which  will  prevent 
the  string  from  getting  under  them,  a 
thing  which  often  happens,  and  renders 
the  stringing  difficult. 

Should  the  archer  find  himself  not 
strong  enough  to  bend  his  bow  alone, 
he  will,  by  the  assistance  of  another 
person,  be  able  to  string  it  with  ease, 
if  that  person  places  his  finger  on  the 
top  horn  and  bends  it  down  whilst  the 
archer  carries  the  string  upwards  into 
the  nock,  holding  the  bow  as  before  di- 
rected. 

To  Unstring  or  Unbend  the  Bow. — 
Hold  the  bow  in  the  same  position  as  be- 
fore directed ;  press  down  the  upper  limb 
with  the  left  hand,  and  slip  the  eye  of  the 
string  out  of  the  nock  with  the  fore  finger 
and  thumb. 

We  must  caution  the  archer  to  be  care- 
ful that  the  string  is  not  twisted  round  the 
bow,  and  that  the  noose  be  in  the  centre 
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of  the  horn,  before  he  attempt  to  bend  it : 
he  should  also  see  that  when  bent,  the 
string  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  bow, 
from  the  middle  of  one  horn  to  the  middle 
of  the  other. 

To  determine  whether  the  bow  has  the 
right  degree  of  bend,  place  the  first  finger 
perpendicularly  on  the  inside  of  tlie  han- 
dle of  the  bow,  raising  up  the  thumb  as 
high  as  it  will  reach :  if  the  string  touches 
the  extremity  of  the  thumb,  the  bow  is 
bent  a  proper  degree. 

Having  now  described  the  best  methods 
of  bending  and  unbending  the  bow,  we 
shall  proceed  on  our  instructions  in  the 
practice  of  archery,  which,  according  to 
Ascham,  may  be  divided  into  five  parts, 
viz.  standing,  nocking,  drawing,  holding, 
and  loosing;  and  which  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Ascham' s  five 
points  of  archery. 

Of  Standing.  By  standing  is  meant 
the  attitude  an  archer  ought  to  put  him- 
self into  when  about  to  draw  the  bow. 

In  the  first  place,  the  archer  should 
stand  with  his  left  side  towards  the  mark ; 
his  feet  flat  and  firm  upon  the  ground,  the 
heels  being  about  six  inches  apart,  and  his 
left  foot  advanced  a  little  before  his  right, 
with  the  weight  of  his  body  resting  equally 
on  both  legs,  and  not  more  on  one  leg 
than  another :  his  knees  should  be  straight, 
not  bent,  his  hams  being  extended  but 
possessing  an  easy  firmness:  his  body 
should  be  upright,  with  his  neck  a  little 
bent  downwards.  The  left  hand,  which 
holds  the  bow,  must  be  held  out  quite 
straight,  the  surest  way  to  do  which  is  to 
turn  the  wrist  in  as  much  as  possible ;  by 
this  means,  the  bow  being  grasped  firmly, 
but  not  too  tightly.  As  the  string,  when 
loosed  from  the  light  hand,  strikes  against 
the  left  arm,  an  implement  is  made  use  of 
called  a  bracer. 

In  drawing  the  bow,  the  right  arm  is 
drawn  towards  the  ear;  this,  however,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  Drawing. 

Of  Nocking.  By  nocking  is  meant 
merely  the  fitting  or  placing  the  arrow  on 
the  string  of  the  bow.  The  centre  of  the 
string  opposite  the  top  of  the  handle  of 
the  bow  is  whipped  with  stout  sewing  silk, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  fretted  and  worn 
by  the  nock  of  the  arrow.  It  is  on  this 
part  that  the  nock  of  the  arrow  is  placed 
previous  to  its  being  drawn,  so  that  no 
difficulty  can  possibly  arise. 

The  following  directions  for  nocking, 
taken  from  Waring's  treatise  on  archery, 
will  assist  the  learner : — Hold  the  bow  by 
the  handle,  in  a  horizontal  position,  with 
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the  string  upwards.  Draw  the  arrow  from 
the  pouch,  holding  it  by  the  middle.  Car- 
ly  the  arrow  under  the  string  and  to  the 
left  of  the  bow,  holding  it  still  by  the 
middle,  till  the  pile  reaches  the  right 
hand,  the  fore  finger  of  which  is  thrown 
over  it,  whilst  the  left  hand  is  drawn  back 
to  the  nock:  look  for  the  cock-feather, 
which  having  found,  the  arrow  is  slidden 
down  the  bow  and  fitted  upwards  to  that 
part  of  the  string  which  is  whipped  with 
silk,  taking  care  that  the  cock-feather 
stands  outwards  from  the  bow.  The  finger 
of  the  left  hand  is  then  removed  and 
grasps  the  bow.  In  pulling  up  the  string 
the  thumb  is  not  used:  the  two,  or,  by 
some,  three  first  fingers,  being  all  that  are 
required,  the  arrow  Mng  between  the  first 
and  second.  The  string  should  be  held 
between  the  tv^  of  the  fingers  and  the  first 
joint. 

Of  Drawing.  Ascham  observes  that 
"drawing  well  is  the  best  part  of  shoot- 
ing, and  it  is  better  to  draw  to  the  ear 
than  to  the  breast." 

In  drawing,  Mr.  Waring  obser\'es  that, 
"  as  the  left  hand  raises  the  bow,  the  right 
should  begin  to  draw,  so  that  when  it  is 
held  up  to  its  intended  elevation,  it  should 
be  above  half  drawn.  It  does  not  do  to 
elevate  the  bow  quite  undrawn,  for  the 
right  hand  in  reaching  to  the  string,  dis- 
places the  position  of  the  body."  It  is 
the  method  of  our  best  archers,  as  they 
raise  the  bow,  to  draw  it  three  parts  of  the 
way,  then  pause  to  take  aim,  then  draw 
it  quite  up  to  the  head,  and  instantly 
loose ;  for  it  ought  not  to  be  kept  on  the 
full  stretch  more  than  a  second  or  two  for 
fear  of  breaking. 

The  archer  should  remember,  that  whe- 
ther he  be  shooting  at  a  short  or  a  long 
distance,  he  ought  always  to  draw  the  ar- 
row to  the  head. 

Of  Holding.  By  holding  is  meant  the 
holding  the  string  when  the  arrow  is 
drawn  to  the  head.  Ascham  observes, 
that  holding  must  not  be  long,  for  it  puts 
a  bow  in  danger  of  breaking,  and  also 
spoils  the  shoot:  it  nnist  occupy  so  little 
time  that  it  may  be  perceived  better  in 
the  mind,  when  it  is  done,  than  seen  with 
the  eye  when  doing. 

With  regard  to  holchng  the  bow  itself, 
the  perpendicular  position  is  not  only  the 
most  convenient,  but  is  also  the  best  for 
taking  aim. 

Of  Loosing.  Loosing  signifies  the  let- 
ting loose  of  the  string;  and,  according  to 
Ascham,  must  be  performed  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  holding:  so  quick  and 
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hard  that  it  be  without  any  twitches ;  so 
soft  and  gentle  that  the  shaft  fly  not  as  if 
it  was  sent  from  a  bow  case.  The  mean 
betwixt  both,  which  is  perfect  loosing,  is 
not  so  hard  to  be  followed  in  shooting,  as 
it  is  to  be  described  in  teaching.  For 
clean  loosing  you  nnist  be  careful  of  not 
hitting  any  thing  about  you;  and  remem- 
ber to  hold  your  hand  always  the  same 
height  on  your  bow,  that  you  may  keep 
the  length  truly. 

lloviNG.  By  ro\ang  is  meant  the  shoot- 
ing at  casual  and  unmeasured  marks,  such 
as  trees,  hillocks,  stones,  or  any  other  ob- 
ject that  may  happen  to  appear.  In  this 
kind  of  shooting,  a  heavier  arrow,  called 
^  fiujht-arroiv,  is  used.  Roving  is  some- 
times practised  at  the  butts  instead  of 
casual  marks,  the  distances  being  changed 
every  shot. 

Butt  Shooting.  Butts  are  made  of 
sods  laid  one  upon  another,  being  in  width 
about  eight  feet,  and  the  height  seven 
feet,  gi-uwing  narrower  towards  the  top: 
the  base  is  between  three  and  four  feet, 
and  the  top  about  one  foot  six  inches 
thick.  Butts  are  placed  at  various  dis- 
tances. Those  erected  by  the  Toxophi- 
lite  Society  are  in  sets;  each  set  con- 
sisting of  four,  and  each  butt  being 
thirty  yards  distant  from  the  other ;  form- 
ing a  chain  of  thirty,  sixty,  ninety,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  and  dis- 
posed that  they  do  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  archer  when  shooting  at  any  of  the 
lengths.  Upon  these  butts  (breast  high, 
or  about  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
ground,)  is  placed  the  mai"k,  which  is  a 
round  piece  of  paper,  fastened  with  a  peg- 
through  the  centre,  being  of  smaller  di- 
mensions as  the  distances  are  shorter; — 
thus,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards, 
the  mark  is  sixteen  inches  in  diameter; 
for  ninety  yards,  twelve  inches  diameter; 
for  sixty  yards,  six  inches;  and  for 
thirty  yards,  four  inches. 

No  shot  is  counted  that  does  not  hit  the 
pasteboard,  and  he  who  hits  it  oftenest 
during  the  day  is  the  winner :  where  two, 
however,  reckon  the  same  number,  then 
he  who  is  nearest  the  peg  has  the  game : 
if  it  be  doubtful  which  is  the  nearer,  they 
shoot  again,  and  he  who  hits  nearest  the 
mark,  in  any  part  of  the  butt,  or  if  both 
miss  the  butt,  he  who  shoots  nearest  to  it 
is  the  winner.  The  same  rule  holds  good 
in  target  shooting. 

Target  Shooting.  Target  shooting  is 
generally  one  hundred  yards,  and  fifty 
yards.  Targets  are  made  of  oiled  cloth, 
on  which  are  described  five  circles,  the 
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innermost  being  gold ;  the  next  red ;  then 
inner  white;  next  black;  then  outer 
white;  and  lastly,  green.  This  target, 
which  is  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  sewed 
upon  a  bass,  made  of  compressed  straw, 
worked  in  the  manner  of  a  bee  hive,  which 
is  supported  by  a  stand  or  frame.  Ladies' 
tai'gets  are  considerably  smaller. 

For  reckoning  the  numbers,  two  ways 
are  used;  one,  by  the  mere  number  of 
hits,  without  regard  to  the  circles;  the 
other,  by  the  hits  as  they  approach  the 
centre,  counting  nine  for  a  hit  in  the  gold ; 
seven  for  a  hit  in  the  red ;  and  so  on — ■ 
counting  two  less  for  every  circle  as  it  gets 
farther  from  the  centre. 

HoYLE  Shooting  is  the  same  as  roving; 
hoyle  being  a  north  country  word  for  a 
hillock,  tuft  of  thistles,  mole  hUl,  or  any 
other  little  eminence. 

Flight  Shooting  is  so  called,  the  ar- 
row being  shot  without  any  mark,  the  ob- 
ject being  merely  who  can  shoot  his  aiTow 
the  farthest. 

Clout  Shooting.  The  clout  is  a  small 
white  target,  generally  about  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  fastened  into  a  short 
upright  stick,  which  is  driven  into  the 
ground,  somewhat  obliquely,  till  the  lower 
end  of  the  clout  touches,  or  nearly  touches, 
the  ground.  It  is  but  very  seldom  used 
at  present. 

ARM.  Of  a  horse,  so  called,  is  pro- 
perly the  fore  thigh,  from  the  elbow  im- 
mediately under  the  chest,  to  the  knee. 

ARROW.  According  to  Ascham,  an 
arrow  or  shaft  is  composed  of  three  prin- 
cipal parts,  viz.  the  stele,  the  feather,  and 
the  head.  By  the  stele  is  meant  the  whole 
length  of  wood  of  which  the  arrow  is 
made. 

In  modern  archery  five  kinds  of  wood 
are  commonly  used  in  making  the  steles 
of  arrows;  these  five  are  deal,  asp,  and 
arbele ;  which  are  light  woods ;  and  lime, 
and  Jamaica  lance-wood,  which  are 
heavy :  to  these  may  be  added  a  kind  of 
light  wood,  brought  from  Flanders,  and 
which  Mr.  Roberts  supposes  to  be  poplar. 

Ascham  observes,  that  "a  stele  must  be 
well  seasoned,  to  prevent  waqiing,  and  it 
must  be  made  the  same  way  the  grain  lies 
and  as  it  grows,  or  else  it  will  never  fly 
clean. 

The  best  length  of  arrow  for  a  bow  five 
feet  eight  inches  long,  is  supposed  to  be 
twenty-seven  inches,  including  the  pile : 
of  this  length  arrows  are  now  made  in 
England.  For  roving  and  shooting  great 
lengths,  it  is  customary  to  use  an  arrow 
twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  or  even  thirty 
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inches,  as  the  range  and  power  of  the 
drawing  arm  is  considerably  increased 
when  the  bow  is  much  elevated. 

The  weight  of  arrows  is  generally  pro- 
portioned to  the  distance  to  be  shot ;  and 
in  weighing  them,  silver  money,  at  the 
mint  standard  weight,  instead  of  pounds, 
ounces,  &c.  Arrows  weigh  from  3s.  to 
20s.  though  seldom  shot  with  above  six  or 
seven. 

Waring  says,  that  arrows  of  any  shape, 
if  straight,  will  fly  well  at  almost  every 
distance  within  the  power  of  the  bow. — 
Many  archers,  however,  differ  in  this  re- 
spect, every  shape  having  its  advocates, 
and  difference  of  opinion  prevails  even  in 
the  shape  of  the  head,  some  maintaining 
that  a  blunt  pile  is  best,  and  others  the 
contrary.  A  blunt  pile  has  this  advantage, 
that  when  shot  into  the  target  frame  it  is 
more  easily  extracted. 

By  breasted  or  high-chested  is  meant  a 
stele  that  is  thickest  in  the  middle  and  ta- 
pered off  towards  each  end ;  which  form 
is,  by  many,  esteemed  the  best  for  any 
kind  of  shooting  except  very  short  lengths, 
or  in  a  rough  wind,  as  it  floats  longer  in 
the  air  than  one  tapered  or  made  heavy 
towards  the  pile.  Ascham,  speaking  of 
piecing  shafts,  justly  observes,  that  it  is 
"  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  profitable 
for  use  ;  as  most  arrows  by  piecing  become 
somewhat  sluggish,  and  lose  a  part  of  their 
former  spirit :  lime  pieced  with  any  hard 
wood,  such  as  lance  wood,  makes  a  very 
good  roving  arrow. 

The  nock  (which  is  that  part  of  the  ar- 
row that  rests  against  the  string)  is  .usual- 
ly made  of  horn,  or  horn  and  wood,  in- 
serted into  the  end  of  the  shaft,  having  a 
hollow  to  admit  the  string. 

For  the  feathers  of  an  arrow  there  is  no 
other  material  besides  a  feather  that  will 
do  for  the  purpose  ;  as  a  feather  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  give  place  to  the  bow  as  it 
passes  over  it,  and  then  rise  up  again  to  its 
original  form.  Ascham  recommends  the 
old  goose  feather  for  a  wind  or  a  dead 
shaft ;  a  young  goose  feather  for  a  swift 
shaft,  and  dipt  somewhat  high,  as  being 
weak,  it  will  settle  to  a  proper  height. 

Of  late  years,  however,  turkey  feathers 
have  come  into  use,  as  they  are  much 
stronger  in  their  texture  than  goose  fea- 
thers, and  resist  the  wet  better  ;  they  are 
also  more  beautiful  in  their  colour  and  take 
a  dye  better. 

The  feathers  of  flight  arrows  are  very 
short  and  low,  being  seldom  longer  than 
three  inches,  or  higher  than  half  an  inch 
at  the  nock  end. 
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The  head  of  an  arrow  is  the  point, 
which,  when  not  used  for  war,  is  termed  a 
pile :  this  is  usually  made  of  iron,  thougli 
the  Flemish  fletchers  make  some  of  horn, 
which  answer  very  well.  "  Concerning 
heads  for  pucking,  which  is  our  purpose, 
there  are  various  kinds,  some  being  blunt, 
some  sharp,  and  some  both  blunt  and 
shai-p  ;  a  blunt  head  in  a  calm  or  down  a 
wind  is  very  good — otherwise,  none  worse. 
Sharp  heads  at  the  end  without  any  shoul- 
ders (I  call  that  the  shoulder  in  a  head 
which  a  man's  finger  may  feel  before  it 
comes  to  the  point)  will  go  quickly 
through."  Mr.  Robei'ts,  in  his  English 
Bowman,  observes,  that  "  Ascham's  ob- 
servations that  shaqi  heads  pierce  the  wind 
better  than  blunt  ones,  deserves  some  con- 
sideration, and  may  require  further  expe- 
riment." 

Arrow,  barbed.  A  war-arrow  having 
the  liead  armed  with  barbs  or  wings  (by 
the  poets  called  beard.) 

Arrow,  bearing.  An  arrow  which  pos- 
sesses a  steady  flight. 

Arrow,  bob-tailed.  An  arrow  increas- 
ing in  bulk,  in  a  regidar  jiroportion,  from 
the  nock  to  the  pile. 

Arrow,  breasted.  An  arrow  which  is 
largest  in  the  middle ;  also  termed  hifjlt 
chested. 

Arrow,  broad.  A  war  an'ow  with  a 
flat  barb,  sometimes  called  a  swallow-tailed 
arrow. 

Arrow,  bullet.  An  arrow  made  for 
throwing  a  bullet. 

Arrow,  fishing.  An  arrow  made  for 
striking  fish. 

Arrow,  butt.  An  aiTow  used  in  shoot- 
at  short  butts. 

AKROYf,  fluted.  An  aiTow  which  is  in- 
dented in  lines  to  prevent  its  casting. 

Arrow,  rush-grown.  An  arrow  formed 
like  a  rush. 

Arrow,  sheaf.  The  common  Avar  ar- 
row, so  called,  because  they  were  carried 
in  certain  quantities  called  sheafs. 

Arrow,  shot.  An  arrow  used  for  cast- 
ing small  shot. 

Arrow,  taper-shaped.  A  iiish-grown 
or  bob-tailed  arrow. 

ARSENIC.  This,  though  a  violent 
poison  to  the  human  subject,  may  and 
often  is  given  to  the  horse  with  perfect 
safety  ;  it  has  been  considered  as  a  tonic. 
It  is  prudent  to  begin  by  giving  the  horse 
a  small  dose,  as  from  two  to  eight  grains. 
This  may  be  gradually  increased,  and 
continued  as  long  as  there  is  occasion.  It 
has  been  said  to  have  cured  the  glanders, 
but  on  reviewing  the  experiments  that 
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have  been  made  with  arsenic  on  glandered 
horses,  it  does  not  ajipear  that  it  has  ever 
done  any  good. 

ARTERIES  are  the  pulsating  canals, 
conveying  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
the  extremities. 

ARTERIOTOMY  is  the  opening  of 
an  artery,  for  the  piu-pose  of  taking  away 
blood.  This  operation  is  performed  only 
on  the  temporal  arteiy  of  the  horse  ;  the 
pulsation  of  which,  may  be  felt  in  the 
temple,  about  two  inches  from  the  outer 
corner  of  the  eye  ;  where  it  may  be  safely 
opened  with  a  lancet.  There  is  generally 
more  difiiculty  in  stopping  the  bleeding 
when  you  have  taken  away  enough,  than 
in  opening  the  artery.  The  best  method 
of  stopping  the  bleeding  is  to  make  a  com- 
plete division  of  the  artery,  the  ends  of  it 
will  then  shrink  within  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  the  bleeding  will  very  soon  cease. 

ASCARIDES.  Small  worms  in  the 
intestines  of  horses  and  other  animals ; 
they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  rectum. 
See  worms  in  horses. 

ASHTON,  b.  bred  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  in  1806;  was  got  by  Walnut, 
out  of  Miss  Haworth,  by  Spadllle,  gran- 
dam  by  Clayhall  Marske ;  great  gran- 
dam,  by  Herod  ;  great-great  grandam 
by  Goldfinder — Compton  Barb — Vanessa 
by  Regulus — Fox — Bloody  Shouldered 
Arabian — Basset  Arabian — Arabian  mare. 
In  1S09,  Ashton  Avon  240  guineas  at 
York,  the  great  St.  Ledger  and  the  Don- 
caster  stakes  at  Doncaster  :  in  1811,  one 
of  the  subscription  purses  at  York.  Ash- 
ton was  the  first  produce  of  his  dam,  fidl 
15  hands  2  inches  high  ;  and  covered  at 
Woodford,  at  ten  giuneas. 

ASSASSIN,  b.  bred  by  Lord  Egremont, 
1779;  got  by  Sweetbriar,  out  of  Angelica, 
by  Snap  ;  grandam  by  Regidus  ; — Bart- 
lett's  Childers — Honeywood's  Arabian — • 
dam  of  the  two  True  Blues.  In  1781, 
Assassin  beat  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Puz- 
zle, a  match  at  Newmarket,  100  guineas  ; 
in  1782,  he  won  140,  300,  300,  500,  100 
guineas  at  Newmarket ;  and  the  Derby 
stakes  at  Epsom  ;  in  1783  100,  150,  300, 
500,  and  50  guineas  at  Newmarket. 

ASTRINGENTS  are  medicines  that 
check  morbid  evacuations,  as  in  diarrhoea, 
or  purging,  &-c.  ;  they  are  also  used  exter- 
nally, as  in  grease  ;  for  internal  use,  ex- 
tract of  catechu,  gum  kino,  and  dragon's 
blood,  are  often  employed;  externally  the 
preparations  of  lead  and  zinc,  alum,  &c. 
are  generally  preferred  as  astringents. 

ATTACHMENTS  (Court  of)  a  cere- 
mony or  com-t  peculiar  to  the  laws  of  a 
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forest,  and  necessary  to  be  known  only  to 
those  who  reside  therein.  The  officers  of 
this  court  do  no  more  than  receive  the  at- 
tachments of  the  foresters,  and  enrol  them 
in  the  verderers'  rolls,  that  they  may  be 
ready  for  the  court  of  swainmote,  when 
held.  This  court  of  attachments  having 
no  power  to  determine  upon  cases  of  of- 
fence or  trespass,  beyond  the  value  of  four- 
pence  ;  all  above  that  sum  must  appear  in 
the  verderers'  rolls,  and  be  sent  by  them 
to  the  court  of  swainmote,  there  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  forest  laws,  which  are  re- 
plete with  peculiar  privileges,  immunities, 
and  what  are  termed  royalties,  appertain- 
ing to  the  crown  itself. 

ATTAINT.  An  old  teim  given  by 
farriers  to  wounds  caused  by  the  horse 
overreaching ;  that  is,  a  wound  in  the 
heel  or  back  part  of  the  fore-leg,  inflicted 
by  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot. 

ATTIRE  of  a  deer.  Of  a  stag,  if  per- 
fect, is  called  the  burr ;  the  pearls  (the 
little  knots  on  it)  the  beam  ;  the  gutters, 
the  antler ;  the  sur-antler,  royal,  sur-royal ; 
and  all  at  top  the  croches. 

ATTIRE  of  a  buck ;  the  biuT,  the  beam ; 
the  brow-antler,  the  sur-antler;  the  ad- 
vancer, palm,  and  spellers. 

If  croches  grow  in  the  form  of  a  man's 
hand,  it  is  then  called  a  palmed  head. 
Heads  bearing  not  above  three  or  four,  the 
croches  being  placed  aloft,  all  of  one  height, 
are  called  crowned  heads ;  heads  having 
double  croches,  are  called  forked  heads ; 
because  the  croches  are  planted  on  the 
top  of  the  beam  like  forks. 

If  you  are  asked  what  a  stag  bears,  you 
are  only  to  reckon  the  croches  he  bears, 
and  never  to  express  an  odd  nimiber ;  as, 
if  he  hath  fom-  croches  on  his  near  horn, 
and  five  on  his  far ;  you  must  say  he  bears 
ten,  and  a  false  right  on  his  near  horn 
(for  all  that  the  beam  bears  are  called 
rights)  ;  but  if  four  on  the  near  horn,  you 
may  say  he  bears  twelve,  a  double  false 
right  on  the  near  horn  ;  for  you  must  not 
only  make  the  number  even,  but  also  the 
horns  even  with  that  distinction. 

AUGUST.  This  month  may  properly 
be  termed  the  first  of  the  sportsman's  year, 
as  red  grouse  shooting,  the  earliest  of  our 
field  sports,  properly  so  called,  commences 
on  the  twelfth,  and  black  game  shooting 
on  the  twentieth.  Angling,  it  is  trae,  may 
be  said  to  begin  in  March  or  even  Febru- 
ary ;  but  then  it  is  a  diversion,  sui  generis, 
which  bears  little  or  no  relation  to  any 
other  branch  of  field  sports ;  and  is  indeed 
seldom  characterised  as  such. 
Angle  for  chub  with  gentles  or  greaves ; 
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also  with  bumble-bees,  moths,  and  blue 
flies. 
Golden  plovers  frequent  the  lofty  hills  of 

Scotland  and  the  North  of  England. 
Fish  for  roach  and  rudd  with  gentles,  little 

white  snails,  or  flies  under  water. 
For  dace,  bate  with  gentles,  greaves,  or 

small  flies. 
Otter  hunting  still  continiies,  and  may  be 
said  to  continue  during  all  the  warm 
months. 
Angle  for  trout  and   grayling  with  fern 
flies,  harry  long  legs,  orange  flies,  spin- 
ners, batter  stone  flies,  ant  flies,  and  les- 
ser whirling  dums  ;  for  bottom  angling, 
or  for  roving  for  trout,  only  use  min- 
nows or  worms. 
Fish  for  barbel  with  red  worms,  greaves, 

or  gentles. 
Knots  and  godwits  now  begin  to  be  taken 

with  nets  in  the  fenny  comities. 
Angle  for  bleak  with  gentles,  house  flies, 

or  the  artificial  ant  fly. 
The  stone  curlew,  or  Norfolk  plover,  in 
dry  stony  upland  meadows  and  downs. 
Rove  for  perch  with  brandling  or  min- 
nows. 
Troll  for  jack  and  pike. 
Fish  for  carp  and  bream,   with  worms, 

paste  and  gentles. 
Salmon  generally  spa\vn  in  this  and  the 
foregoing  month,  and  immediately  begin 
to  descend  towards  the  sea.  In  the 
Thames,  however,  they  begin  to  ascend 
in  this  month. 
For  pope  or  gudgeons  use  blood  wonns  or 

gentles. 
Seek  for  curlew  on  upland   boggy  and 

heathy  moors. 
Tench  come  in  season  again;  bait  with 

gentles  and  sweet  paste. 
Red  deer  go  to  rut. 

With  this  month  flapper  (young  ducks) 

shooting  ends,  they  being  now  able  to 

fly,  and  of  course  no  longer  JIappers. 

AVIARY.     A  place  set  apart  to  keep 

birds  in ;  being  generally  so  large  as  to 

allow  them  a  degree  of  freedom  nearly 

approaching  to  their  natural  state. 

AURELIUS,  chesnut,  was  bred  by 
Lord  Grosvenor,  1785,  a  son  of  Eclipse, 
dam  by  Blank  ;  grandam  by  Snip  ;  great 
grandambythe  Godolphin  Arabian ;  great- 
great-grandam  by  Frampton'sWhite  Neck. 
Aurelius  was  the  only  son  of  Eclipse,  out 
of  a  blank  mare  ;  he  was  a  horse  of  great 
power,  and  very  like  his  sire  in  shape, 
marks,  &c. ;  full  15  %  hands  high,  and  was 
considered  the  best  three  year  old  in  the 
kingdom.  At  the  first  Spring  meeting, 
1788,  the  first  time  of  his  starting,  he  won 
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the  tliird  class  of  the  Prince's  stakes  of 
100  guineas  each  ;  beating  CJrcy  Uiomed, 
Amadis,  Minos,  Eagle,  Ike.  ;  at  the  same 
meeting  he  won  the  main  of  the  Prince's 
stakes  of  200  guineas  each,  beating  Grey 
Diomed  and  Feenon,  allowing  them  3lb. 
Sir  Thomas  and  Amadis  paid  forfeit ;  after 


which  he  ran  for  the  Derby  Stakes,  when 
amiss,  and  was  second  to  Sir  Thomas,  beat- 
ing Alta)nont,  Feenon,  Grey  Diomed, 
Young  Highflyer,  Star,  Ponto,  Goliah, 
Conflans,  and  Jupiter. — He  was  sire  of 
Marius,  Kolliker,  ^'c.  and  covered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  at  five  guineas. 
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BABBLER  is  a  ho\md,  upon  whose 
tongue  no  reliance  can  be  placed,  either 
in  drag,  upon  trail,  or  the  recovery  of  a 
fault  ;  so  strictly  true  is  the  well  known 
adage,  that  "  a  liar  is  not  to  be  believed 
although  he  speaks  the  tnith."  A  halter 
is  a  certain  i-cmedy  for  the  babbling  hound, 
and  the  only  known  cure. 

BACK.     See  ABACK. 

BACK  OF  A  HORSE.  The  part  upon 
which  the  saddle  is  placed.  Upon  the 
shape  of  the  back  a  great  deal  of  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  the  horse  depends. 
If  he  is  long  in  the  back,  narrow  across 
the  loins,  and  light  in  the  carcase,  with 
flat  ribs,  he  can  never  be  considered  either 
a  strong  horse,  or  a  handsome  one,  how- 
ever good  he  may  be  in  other  points. 

BACK -BEAR,  BACK-BEREND, 
BACK-BEROND,  in  the  forest  laws 
signified  hearing  npon  the  hack ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  a  man  being  found  haclc- 
herend  was  one  of  the  four  cases  wherein 
a  forester  might  arrest  an  offender  against 
vert  and  veiiiso?!,  Avhen  he  was  foimd  car- 
rying a  deer  upon  his  back.  The  other 
three  were  dog-draw,  stable-stand,  and 

BLOODY-HAND. 

BACK,  GALLED.  Horses  are  some- 
times hurt  on  the  back,  by  the  saddle  or 
harness ;  this  can  only  occur  from  the  in- 
attention of  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  Great  care  is  necessary  in 
examining  the  saddle,  or  harness  frequent- 
ly ;  to  keep  them  in  proper  order ;  and  if 
any  injiuy  or  lump  is  found  on  the  horse's 
back,  the  pads  of  the  saddles  or  harness, 
should  be  examined ;  when  the  cause  of 
the  injury,  will,  in  general,  be  very  soon 
found.  It  can  be  of  no  service  to  apply 
any  thing  to  a  galled  back,  wliile  the  pres- 
sure which  originally  produced  it,  is  con- 
tinued :  and  it  is  from  such  culpable  and 
cruel  neglect,  that  very  troublesome  ab- 
scesses and  fistulas  are  produced.  When 
the  harness  has  been  made  to  fit  the  horse 
properly,  very  little  more  is  required  to 
get  the  back  Avell  again.  If  it  lias  pro- 
duced a  sore,  dress  it  with  the  following 
ointment ; — 
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Saturnine  ointment,  two  ounces. 

Alum,  in  fine  powder,  half  an   ounce. 
Mix. 

When  a  swelling  only  is  observed  upon 
the  horse's  back  or  shoulder,  you  may 
bathe  it  frequently  with  the  following  lo- 
tion :■ — 

Vinegar,  four  oimces. 

Goulard's  extract  of  lead,  an  ounce. 

Water,  one  pint.     Mix. 

Cloths  dipped  in  this,  should  be  laid  on 
the  2)art,  and  changed  whenever  they  be- 
come dry. 

BACKING.  In  horse-breaking,  signi- 
fies the  first  time  that  a  colt  is  mounted, 
after  having  previously  undergone  all  the 
ceremonies  of  handUnri,  quietincj,  dabling, 
together  with  the  discipline  of  the  ring, 
&c.  &c.  For  the  prosier  method  of  hack- 
ing a  colt  see  Breaking  the  Horse. 

Bi\.CK-R  AKING  is  an  operation  which 
consists  in  inti'oducing  the  hand  into  the 
horse's  fundament,  in  order  to  draw  off 
any  hard  dung  that  may  be  in  the  gut. 
It  will  be  rendered  much  more  easy,  by 
giving  the  horse  a  clyster  previously  to 
jierforming  the  operation. 

BACK 'sinews.  These  are  the  ten- 
dons on  the  back  part  of  the  fore  and  hind 
leg  of  the  horse,  extending  from  the  knee 
or  hock  to  the  fetlock  joint.  They  are 
very  liable  to  injury  from  strains,  &rc. 
they  are  flexor  tendons,  and  consist  prin- 
cipally of  two,  one  inserted  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coffin-bone,  and  the  other  into 
the  pastern;  this  last  serves  as  a  sheath 
to  the  former.  See  Strains  of  Back  Si- 
news. 

BACK  WORM,  or  Filander.  A  dis- 
ease incident  to  hawks.  These  worms  are 
about  half-a-yard  long,  are  very  trouble- 
some to  the  bird,  and  will  ultimately  kill 
him.  They  lie  wrapped  up  in  a  thin  skin 
about  the  reins,  and  proceed  from  gross 
and  viscous  homours  in  the  bowels,  occa- 
sioned by  indigestion  and  want  of  natural 
heat.  Tliis  distemper  is  easily  discerned 
by  the  following  symptoms  ;  namely,  by 
the  hawk's  fetid  breath,  casting  her  gorge, 
croaking  in  the  night,  trembling,  loiffling. 
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and  writhing  her  tall ;    by  the  muting,  filander,  which  lies  in  the  gut  or  pannel, 

which  is  small  and  unclean ;  and  also  by  being  long,  small,  white  and  red  worms : 

keeping  at  a  stay  in  a  low  state  of  health,  for  cure,  take  aloes  hepatic,  filings  of  iron, 

The  back  worm  is  seldom  quite  extirpated ;  nutmeg,  and  as  much  honey  as  will  serve 

but  cloves  of  garlick,   steeped  in  worm-  to  make  them  into  a  pill,  which  should  be 

wood,    and  given  her  once    a  fortnight,  given  to  her  in  the  morning  as  soon  as 

prior  to  her  being  put  into  the  mew,  will  she  has  cast ;    and  after  she  has  muted 

check  or  neutralize  the  disease ;  and  with-  completely  away,  good  warm  meat  should 

out  this  precaution  the  bird  will  be  sud-  be  given  her. 
denly  spoiled.     There  is  another  sort  of 

BADGER.  This  animal  cannot  be  said  to  aiFord  diversion  to 
the  superior  classes  of  the  present  day;  yet  a  particular  notice  of  it 
is  indispensably  necessary.  The  badger  is  very  well  known  in  this 
country,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  America.  Its  general  length  is  something  more  than 
two  feet,  and  that  of  the  tail  six  inches.  Its  body  and  legs  are  thick. 
The  eyes  and  ears  are  small,  and  the  claws  of  the  fore  legs  long  and 
straight.  It  is  of  an  uniform  grey  colour  above,  and  on  the  under 
parts  entirely  black,  a  singular  circumstance,  animals  being  generally 
darkest  coloured  above.  The  face  is  white ;  and  along  each  side  of 
the  head  runs  a  black  pyramidical  stripe,  which  includes  the  eyes 
and  ears.  The  hair  is  coarse,  and  the  teeth  and  claws  peculiarly 
strong.  The  badger  inhabits  woody  places,  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or 
takes  up  his  abode  in  burrows  which  he  forms  in  the  ground.  He 
is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  and  keeps  his  subterraneous  mansion  ex- 
ceedingly neat.  He  continues  in  his  habitation  dui'ing  the  day,  and 
does  not  make  his  appearance  abroad  till  the  evening.  At  times,  from 
indulging  in  indolence  and  sleep,  he  becomes  excessively  fat.  Dur- 
ing the  severe  weather  in  winter,  he  remains  in  a  torpid  state  in  his 
den,  sleeping  on  a  commodious  bed  formed  of  dry  grass.  Under 
the  tail  is  a  receptacle,  in  which  is  secreted  a  white  fetid  substance, 
that  constantly  exudes  through  the  orifice,  and  gives  him  a  most  un- 
pleasant smell.  They  live  in  pairs,  and  produce  in  the  spring  four 
or  five  young.  If  caught  before  they  are  grown  up,  they  may  be 
tamed.  The  flesh,  when  the  animals  are  well  fed,  makes  excellent 
hams  and  bacon,  their  mode  of  feeding  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  wild  hog. 

Badger-hunting  is  a  sport  occasionally  enjoyed  by  the  rustics  and 
lower  orders.  As  the  badger  is  generally  either  under  ground,  or 
in  some  place  of  security,  during  the  day,  the  diversion  is  followed 
by  moonlight.  At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  when  the  animal  has 
left  his  strong  hold,  in  order  to  supply  the  cravings  of  hunger,  some 
of  the  party,  according  to  previous  agreement,  proceed  to  place  a 
sack  lengthways  in  the  burrow,  and  so  contrived  that  the  mouth  of 
it  directly  corresponds  with  the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  and  it  is  se- 
cured in  that  position  by  means  of  a  willow  hoop,  which,  from  its  pli- 
ability, readily  submits  to  the  form  required.  This  part  of  the  busi- 
ness being  completed,  and  the  party  who  fixed  the  sack  withdrawn 
to  a  convenient  distance,  the  signal  whistle  is  given,  when  their  dis- 
tant companions  lay  on  the  dogs,  (terriers  generally,  though  there 
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are  few  dogs  that  will  not  pursue  the  badger,)  encouraging  them 
through  the  neighbouring  woods,  coppices,  and  hedge-rows ;  which 
the  badgers  abroad  no  sooner  find,  than  they  make  to  their  earths 
for  shelter.  They  enter  the  sack,  and  are  immediately  secured  by 
those  stationed  near  the  spot  for  the  purpose. 

Badgers  are  sometimes  dug  out  of  their  subterranean  retreats; 
which,  however,  can  seldom  be  effected  without  much  labour  and 
difficulty,  as  the  animal's  fortification  evinces  much  instinctive  inge- 
nuity, and  will  be  frequently  found  to  terminate  in  a  variety  of  rami- 
fications amongst  the  roots  of  trees.  At  all  events,  digging  of  bad- 
gers, without  very  good  dogs,  is  a  work  of  time;  for  should  the  ter- 
riers not  keep  constantly  at  him,  from  his  faciUty  of  penetrating  and 
throwing  back  the  earth,  he  will,  in  a  loose  soil,  bury  himself  faster 
than  the  workmen  can  sink  pits,  by  which  he  may  be  got  into  an 
angle. 

Badger-hunting  was  formerly  considered  an  amusement ;  and, 
amongst  other  directions  to  promote  the  sport,  one  was,  to  entice 
them  from  their  holes  by  drawing  a  piece  of  pork  (of  which  they  were 
supposed  to  be  remarkably  fond)  over  the  entrance,  which  would  in- 
duce them  immediately  to  make  their  appearance.  Another  story 
told  of  them  was,  that  they  lived  a  number  of  years,  and  when  they 
lost  their  sight,  through  age,  they  kept  in  their  burrows,  and  were 
fed  by  the  younger  of  their  tribe.  A  third  was,  that  their  legs  were 
longer  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  and  therefore,  when  they 
were  pursued,  they  took  care,  if  possible,  to  run  along  the  side  of  a 
hill,  bank,  furrow,  or  cart-rut. 

Few  animals  have  suffered  more  from  vvdgar  prejudice  than  the 
badger:  inoffensive  in  his  nature,  he  appears  to  have  acquired  the 
character  of  ferocity  merely  because  he  possesses  vmcommon  strength, 
and  is  furnished  with  strong  teeth,  as  if  formed  to  live  by  rapine.  He 
has  been  charged  with  destroying  rabbits  and  game ;  but  the  circum- 
stance seems  to  rest  on  no  well-founded  authority.  Natvu'e  has  de- 
nied the  animal  the  speed  requisite  to  escape  from  its  enemies,  but 
has,  at  the  same  time,  provided  it  with  the  most  formidable  weapons 
of  defence :  few  animals  defend  themselves  better,  or  fight  harder ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  we  may  perceive  the  origin  of  badger-baiting. 

According  to  some  old  sporting-books,  the  badger  was  distinguished 
by  several  appellations ;  viz.  a  graybroch,  boreson,  or  bausow.  The 
male  was  called  a  badger,  or  bore-jng;  and  the  femle  a  sow. 

Naturalists  once  distinguished  this  animal  by  the  name  of  the 
swine-badger  and  the  dog-badger,  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  their  heads  to  those  animals,  and  thus  divided  them  into  two  sorts ; 
but  the  most  accurate  observers  have  been  able  to  observe  only  one 
kind,  that  whose  head  and  nose  resemble  those  of  the  dog ;  and 
Buffon  remarks,  that  the  badger  admits  of  no  varieties,  nor  does  it 
even  approach  to  any  other  species. 

Badgers  have,  at  former  periods,  been  used  to  enter  young  fox- 
hounds ;  and  for  this  purpose  their  long  teeth  were  first  broken ;  but 
it  was  a  bad  practice,  and  has  been  utterly  abandoned  for  some  time. 
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As  the  badger  is  known  to  be  a  very  cleanly  animal,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  fox  takes  advantage  of  this  niceness,  and  uses  an 
obvious  method  to  make  the  badger's  home  unpleasant,  of  which  he 
by  this  means  possesses  himself;  but  this  is  founded  on  no  better 
authority  than  mere  conjecture. 

The  fat  of  the  badger  in  some  parts  is  in  great  request  for  oint- 
ments and  salves.  The  skin,  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  is  used  for 
pistol  furniture.  The  Highlanders  make  their  pendent  pouches  of 
it.  The  hair  is  also  made  into  brushes,  to  soften  and  harmonize 
the  shades  in  painting,  and  which  are  called  sweetening  tools. 


BADGER-BAITING.  In  baiting  the 
badger,  the  animal  is  put  into  a  long  nar- 
row box,  with  an  opening  at  one  end  and 
at  the  top.  One  person  stands  with  a 
watch,  in  order  to  calculate  the  time :  the 
keeper  of  the  badger  having  placed  the 
animal  in  the  box.  Whoever  wishes  to 
draw  him  sends  in  his  dog,  which  imme- 
diately seizes  his  opponent,  who  likewise 
is  not  slow  in  returning  the  compliment 
so  that  both  get  fast  hold  of  each  other. 
The  dog  is  then  drawn  out  by  the  tail, 
and  the  badger  with  him ;  they  are  then 
separated ;  the  badger  is  turned  into  his 
box,  and  the  same  dog  attacks  him  again, 
showing  his  bottom  by  the  number  of  times 
he  lays  hold  of  the  badger  in  a  minute, 
so  as  to  allow  his  master  to  drag  them 
both  out  together. 

BADGER-HUNTING.    See  Badger. 

BAIT.  Independent  of  those  fish  which 
are  used  as  live  and  dead  bait,  and  which 
I  shall  notice  in  Trolling,  Live-Bait, 
Fishing,  &c.  a  number  of  objects,  chiefly 
of  the  insect  and  reptile  tribes,  are  used 
in  bottom  angling.  Flies  are  not,  how- 
ever, classed  under  the  head  of  Bait. 
(See  Flies  and  Fly-Fishing.)  The  most 
common  bait,  especially  near  London  and 
other  large  towns,  is 

The  Gentles.  Gentles  or  maggots 
may  be  bred  from  any  animal  substance, 
either  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  (those  from  fish 
are  the  least  worthy,)  by  exposing  it  to 
flies  to  blow  on  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  I  have  found  flies  in  winter 
among  ivy  on  walls  that  are  fronting  the 
south,  and  on  a  warm  day  have  procured 
them,  by  which  means  I  have  had  flesh 
blown  by  flies,  and  bred  gentles,  in  every 
month  during  winter:  after  they  are  of  a 
full  size,  put  them  in  a  vessel  with  some 
house  sand :  some  use  bran ;  but,  from 
its  heating  quality,  the  gentles  sooner  turn, 
as  anglers  term  it ;  that  is,  become  a  chry- 
salis, in  which  state  they  are  of  little  or  no 
use.  In  London  it  is  not  worth  the  trou- 
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ble  of  breeding  gentles ;  for  as  many  as 
will  serve  a  day's  fishing  may  be  purchased 
at  any  of  the  tackle  shops  for  a  few  pence. 
The  least  troublesome  method  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  to  keep  gentles  during  the 
winter,  is  to  get  some  full-grown  ones  as 
late  in  the  season  as  possible,  and  put 
them  with  fresh  mould  and  half-dried  cow- 
dung  into  a  vessel  two  or  three  feet  in 
depth,  which  vessel  must  be  kept  in  a  cool 
cellar  or  outhouse,  occasionally  sprinkling 
a  little  water  over  them ;  by  adopting  this 
plan,  I  am  seldom  without  gentles  in  Fe- 
bnuiry,  March,  and  April,  in  which  months 
they  are  a  valuable  bait.  When  you  use 
any  at  this  season  of  the  year,  (during 
spring,)  take  only  as  many  as  you  are 
likely  to  want,  and  keep  them  cool  and 
close,  or  they  will  soon  turn  to  a  chrysa- 
lis if  exposed  to  the  air,  and  therefore 
close  up  immediately  the  place  you  take 
them  from. 

In  the  summer  season,  when  on  a  fish- 
ing excursion  from  home,  I  take  a  quan- 
tity of  gentles  rather  green  with  me,  and 
daily  give  them  a  small  piece  of  fresh  flesh 
or  liver,  or  a  small  fish ;  the  small  gentles 
then  increase  in  size,  and  keep  up  my 
stock. 

When  you  go  out  for  a  day's  angling 
with  gentles,  put  them  in  damp  sand  or 
earth ;  for  if  put  in  a  box  with  bran,  they 
may  turn.  Note — carp,  tench,  barbel, 
and  chub,  prefer  gentles  that  are  some- 
what green. 

Anglers  who  live  in  the  country  may, 
if  they  choose,  breed  and  preserve  gentles 
all  the  year,  in  the  following  manner :  get 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  bullock's  liver  in  Oc- 
tober, or  the  heads  of  sheep  with  part  of 
the  wool  on.  Cut  gashes  in  them,  and  let 
them  be  well  blown  by  the  flies :  when 
the  fly-blows  are  become  full-grown  gen- 
tles, put  them  and  the  remainder  of  the 
liver  or  heads  into  a  tight  cask  or  tub, 
having  first  put  into  the  tub  or  cask  about 
a  peck  of  fresh  moidd  from  the  fields,  to 
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which  add  half  the  quantity  of  half-dried 
cow-dung,  and  then  put  the  same  quantity 
of  mould  and  dung  over  them ;  keep  them 
in  a  cold  place ;  and  when  the  mould,  &c. 
at  the  top  becomes  dry,  sprinkle  a  little 
water  over  it.  Using  liver  or  heads  I 
think  less  disagreeable  than  having  a  dead 
animal  blown  by  flies ;  but  those  who  pre- 
fer a  rabbit,  or  hare,  or  cat,  or  dog,  have 
only  to  follow  the  directions  given  above, 
and  they  will  have  gentles  at  all  times. 
Those  who  object  to  having  gentles  in  their 
house,  may  preserve  them  in  the  garden, 
by  putting  the  liver  or  other  substance 
with  gentles,  mould,  or  dung,  in  a  hole 
about  three  feet  deep;  but  note — this  hole 
must  be  plastered  round  and  at  the  bottom 
with  strong  clay,  or  the  gentles  will  pene- 
trate into  the  earth  to  a  great  distance. 
I  find  those  bred  from  rabbits  or  hares,  or 
heads,  less  liable  to  burrow  in  the  eartli, 
because  the  skin  and  wool  keep  longer 
moist,  and  also  afford  them  food.  When 
you  open  the  store,  do  it  carefully;  for 
when  the  cool  spring  air  reaches  the  gen- 
tles, they  quickly  become  a  chrysalis. 
Horse-dung  is  too  hot  for  gentles ;  but 
cow-dung  nourishes  them,  as  will  hog's- 
dung  also,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

The  best  way  to  keep  gentles  in  the 
summer,  is  to  put  them  in  a  salmon-kit 
(which  may  be  bought  of  the  people  who 
sell  pickled  salmon)  with  some  house  sand, 
and  sprinkle  daily  a  handful  of  dampish 
sand  over  them,  or  a  very  little  water,  and 
they  will  keep  from  changing  to  a  clirysa- 
lis  much  longer  than  if  kept  in  a  box  or 
bag;  for  the  kit,  being  very  broad  at  the 
bottom,  enables  the  gentles  to  move  about 
and  keep  tliemselves  cool;  but  when  they 
are  laid  on  each  other  in  heaps  in  a  box 
or  bag,  they  soon  become  heated,  and,  in 
consequence,  soon  change  to  the  chrysalis 
state. 

Worms  arc  a  useful  and  a  general  bait 
for  fish,  of  which  there  are  many  difterent 
species.  I  shall  describe  those  which  are 
most  fit  for  the  angler's  pm-pose,  which 
are  six  different  kinds;  namely,  the  lob, 
the  marsh,  the  brandling,  the  red,  the 
blood,  and  the  tag-tail  worm.  There  are 
small  worms  found  about  the  roots  of  dock- 
weeds,  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  &:c. ; 
but  they  are  much  inferior  to  eitlier  blood 
or  red  worms. 

Loh  Worms,  large  and  small,  hy  some 
called  the  Dew  or  Garden  Worm;  hy  others, 
the  Twatchel,  or  Squirrel  Tail.  These 
woiTTis,  which  are  the  largest  used  in  an- 
gling, are  generally  found  in  gardens,  and 
may  be  gathered  in  great  numbers  in  a 
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damp  evening  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, when  they  come  out  of  the  ground, 
or  by  digging  for  them  where  much  ma- 
nure has  been  laid ;  they  may  also  be  got 
by  laying  straw  on  the  ground,  and  pour- 
inor  water  over  it;  they  then  soon  come 
near  the  surface  :  and  they  may  also  be 
forced  out  of  the  ground  by  pouring  a 
strong  mixture  of  salt  water  on  it,  or  by 
forcing  a  dung-fork  or  spade  in  the  ground, 
and  shaking  and  loosening  the  earth  there- 
with. The  lob  is  a  good  bait  for  trout, 
barbel,  eels,  and  perch,  particularly  for 
night  lines,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
summer.  Note — the  largest  lob  wonns 
are  of  a  dirty  yellow  whitish  colour;  the 
smaller,  a  brownish  red,  with  a  flat  tail, 
sometliing  like  a  squirrel ;  always  prefer 
the  large  lob. 

Marsh  Worms  or  Blue  Heads  are  very 
common,  particularly  in  marsh  lands,  and 
may  be  found  under  every  lump  of  cow- 
dung  in  the  fields  or  commons,  or  dug 
out  of  garden  fields  or  dimghills ;  in  fact, 
Avherever  you  find  earth,  you  may  find 
marsh  worms,  especiall}'  in  the  spring  and 
in  marsh  eaith  moidd :  in  colour  they  are 
a  dark  brown,  with  a  blueish  gloss  of  a 
fleshy  substance,  or  fat,  and,  when  well 
scoured,  by  which  they  loose  their  earth 
inside,  and  are  filled  with  a  white  sort, 
they  are  an  excellent  bait  for  trout,  perch, 
and  most  large  fisli.  The  poor  people 
who  supply  the  London  tackle-shops  with 
worms,  get  a  great  number  of  marsh  wonns 
on  Kennington  Common  in  the  night, 
using  a  candle  and  lantern  to  see  the 
worms;  this  method  is  practised  in  spring 
and  siunmer,  particularly  after  warm  rain 
has  fallen  in  the  evenings. 

Brandlings  are  found  in  great  numbers 
in  dunghills,  particularly  in  those  which 
have  lain  some  time,  and  become  very 
rotten :  they  are  used  for  carp,  perch,  &c. 
This  worm  is  striped  witli  red  and  yellow 
across  the  whole  body.  Brandlings  are 
more  used  by  provincial  than  by  the  Lon- 
don anglers ;  they  should  be  kept  several 
days  in  moss,  to  scour  out  the  bitter  pun- 
gent mixture  with  which  they  abound. 

Red  Worms.  Some  red  worms  are  found 
in  old  dunghills,  and  they  also  breed  among 
the  bark  after  it  has  been  used  by  tanners, 
and  thrown  out  in  heaps ;  but  the  princi- 
pal places  where  they  are  found,  are  the 
banks  of  the  great  common  sewers  near 
the  metropolis  ;  from  which  places  the 
tackle-shops  are  chiefly  supplied,  as  those 
banks  close  to  tlie  water  breed  lob,  marsh, 
brandling,  and  red  worms,  in  immense 
mmibers.     Several  poor  people  get  part 
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of  their  living  by  procuring  these  wornvs, 
which  they  seU  to  the  London  taclde-shops 
at  per  hundred.  The  red  worm,  when 
well  scoured,  is  of  a  fine  bright  red  colour, 
with  a  knot  or  belt  in  the  middle ;  it  is 
the  best  and  most  killing  worm  for  carp, 
tench,  barbel,  chub,  dace,  perch,  gudgeons, 
eels,  flounders,  bream,  &c.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise  of  well-scoured  red 
worms :  two  on  a  hook  are  very  enticing 
to  perch,  barbel,  carp,  chub,  tench,  &c. — ■ 
indeed,  hardly  any  fish  wiU  refuse  them, 
especially  during  the  spring,  autumn,  and 
winter ;  in  summer  you  may  use  them  in 
the  evenings  of  wet  days,  because  at  such 
times  worms  move,  and  the  fish  then  ex- 
pect them  on  the  banks,  from  which  they 
frequently  drop  into  the  water. 

Blood  Worms.  This  worm,  or  maggot 
— for  it  seems  to  be  covered  with  a  case 
or  chrysalis,  and  at  last  becomes  a  gnat- 
fly  (the  smallest  used  in  angling) — 'is  found 
at  tlie  bottom  of  shallow  ponds  in  cowlay- 
ers  or  yards,  and  is  bred  from  the  excre- 
ments of  the  cows  and  other  horned  cattle. 
By  gathering  the  earth,  sand,  and  dung, 
from  these  ponds,  innumerable  blood  worms 
may  be  found ;  some  are  also  to  be  met 
with  in  the  ditches  or  drains  that  run  from 
houses,  farm-yards,  &c.  but  they  are  not 
so  large  as  those  found  in  the  cowlayers. 
In  the  ditches,  drains,  and  sewers,  the 
curious  may  find  so  many  blood-worms, 
that  certain  parts  appear  a  mass  of  blood, 
4  over  which  innumerable  gnats  are  play- 
ing; they  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  not 
much  thicker  than  a  worsted  needle,  and 
of  a  blood-red  colour,  from  which  they 
take  their  name :  they  generally  appear 
in  April.  This  worm  is  very  lively,  and 
a  most  killing  bait;  for  many  fish,  parti- 
cularly gudgeons,  carp,  roach,  dace,  &c. 
Put  two  or  three  on  the  hook  together. 
To  preserve  them  alive,  keep  them  in 
some  earth  mixed  with  a  little  damp  cow, 
horse,  or  pig-dung ;  or  they  may  be  kept 
in  the  soil  you  find  them  in  when  taken 
from  the  ponds. 

Marl  or  Tag-Tail  Worms.  This  worm  is 
so  called  from  its  having  a  yellow  tail :  they 
are  found  in  marly  lands  and  clayey  banks ; 
and  it  is  a  clean,  light,  red-coloured  worm, 
with  a  deep  head,  very  strong  and  lively  on 
the  hook,  and  requires  but  little  scouring. 
Two  of  them  put  on  a  No.  6  hook  is  tlie 
most  killing  worm  bait  for  trout  in  the 
morning  early,  and  late  in  the  evening, 
particularly  diuing  the  month  of  April, 
and  after  rain,  while  the  water  is  a  little 
coloured :  so  are  the  smaller  size,  for  dace, 
roach,  perch,  and  gudgeons.  Note — dur- 
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ing  the  spring  months,  this  worm  cannot 
be  too  much  prized. 

Caterpillars.  Caterpillars,  found  on 
cabbages,  lettuces,  and  indeed  almost  every 
kind  of  plant  or  bush,  are  excellent  baits 
for  most  fish. 

Shrimps.  Live  or  dead  shrimps  are  a 
good  bait  for  perch,  eels,  ruffs  or  pope, 
and  flounders.  If  dead,  the  shell  or  case 
must  be  taken  off"  before  you  use  them. 
When  you  use  shrimps  for  a  bait,  enter 
the  point  of  your  hook  in  its  side  near  the 
back,  and  bring  it  to  the  side  of  the  head 
near  the  eye.  During  the  summer  months, 
the  canal  crossing  the  Isle  of  Dogs  abounds 
with  shrimps,  which  are  easily  taken  with 
a  minnow  or  fine  landing-net.  Note — • 
when  angling  for  perch,  cai-p,  pike,  bar- 
bel, chub,  roach,  &c.  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
you  must  not  expect  them  to  feed  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  say  from  eleven  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  dark  and  gloomy.  Dur- 
ing drizzling  rain  or  a  light  breeze  of 
wind,  therefore,  fish  early  and  late,  or  you 
lose  your  time  and  labour. 

To  Cleanse  and  Keep  Worms.  The 
best  method  of  cleansing  or  scouring  worms 
from  their  filth,  is  by  putting  them  into 
damp  moss.  Persons  who  live  in  the 
country  have  it  in  their  power  to  get  moss 
with  little  trouble,  as  it  grows  in  most 
fields  on  commons  and  on  banks.  About 
February  and  March  it  is  in  the  best  state, 
at  which  time  I  generally  procure  as  much 
as  will  last  me  for  twelve  months :  in  Lon- 
don it  may  be  pvurchased  at  the  herb-shops 
in  Covent  Garden  Market,  Fleet  Market, 
and,  I  believe,  all  the  vegetable  markets. 

Worms  should  lie  in  moss  two  or  three 
days  before  they  are  used;  they  will  then 
be  much  brighter,  larger,  and  more  lively 
than  when  first  taken.  If  you  find  any 
of  them  bruised,  mutilated,  or  sickly,  throw 
them  away;  for  if  they  die,  their  bodies 
soon  become  cornipt,  spoil  the  moss,  and 
will  occaion  the  death  of  others ;  therefore 
make  it  a  rule,  when  you  leave  off"  angling, 
or  when  you  have  returned  from  it,  to  look 
over  your  worms,  cast  away  the  diseased, 
and  give  the  remainder  some  fresli  damp 
moss,  or  a  piece  of  damp  old  net,  or  coarse 
hempen  cloth :  and  if  you  find,  wlien  out 
angling  all  day,  that  the  worms  you  have 
with  you  seem  sickly,  gather  a  little  grass 
and  damp  it,  and  put  it  among  them,  which 
will  much  refresh  them.  Some  dip  their 
bag  of  worms  in  the  water ;  but  it  is  a 
bad  practice,  for  it  frequently  kills  them 
all. 
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To  Preserve  a  Stock  of  Worms  all 
THE  Year.  Take  about  a  pound  of  mut- 
ton suet  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and 
put  it  into  a  saucepan  containing  about  a 
quart  of  water;  let  it  boil  slowly  until  the 
suet  is  dissolved,  and  then  into  this  liquor 
dip  some  pieces  of  coarse  hempen  sacking 
or  cloth,  such  as  is  called  coarse  wrappers 
at  the  linen  drapers,  or  old  coarse  worn 
out  traces,  or  old  nets,  or  old  nail  bags, 
though  the  new  cloth  is  best  if  very 
coarse,  and  before  it  is  used  it  should  be 
well  washed,  to  free  it  from  the  oil  or 
dressing  which  may  adhere  to  it  from  the 
loom:  when  the  cloths  are  well  saturated 
with  the  fat  liquor,  and  cold,  mix  some 
fresh  mould  with  them,  and  put  the  whole 
into  a  deep  earthen  vessel,  or  small  tub; 
into  this  pour  a  good  stock  of  marsh  or 
red  wonns,  and  over  the  top  tie  a  cloth, 
to  prevent  them  escajDing,  and  in  which 
there  should  be  a  few  very  small  holes  to 
admit  air.  If  the  vessel  is  placed  in  a 
cool  dark  cellar,  the  wonns  will  feed  and 
cleanse  themselves,  and  keep  lively  and 
fit  for  use  for  many  months.  It  is  very 
advisable  to  keep  the  different  species  of 
worms  in  separate  vessels,  so  that  the  an- 
gler can  at  any  time  select  the  sort  and 
quantity  necessary  to  be  placed  in  moss 
preparatory  to  using  them. 

During  the  time  your  worms  are  in 
pans  or  tubs,  it  will  be  proper,  when  the 
earth  they  are  among  gets  very  dry  at  the 
top,  to  place  those  vessels  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  gentle  shower  of  rain,  or  to 
dip  your  hand  in  water  and  sprinkle  some 
on  it ;  but  soft  rain  refreshes  them  amaz- 
ingly, therefore  is  to  be  preferred. 

Brandlings  will  live  some  months  in 
pans  or  tubs  half  filled  with  dung  from  a 
pig  stye,  mixed  with  yellow  gravel,  chang- 
ed once  a  month  as  follows: — turn  the 
pan  or  tub  upside  downward ;  put  in  fresh 
dung  and  gravel;  then  put  the  worms  in 
again ;  if  any  are  dead  cast  them  away. 

The  best  time  to  collect  a  stock  of 
■worms  is  in  March  or  April,  for  at  that 
season  they  are  veiy  healthy,  and  may  be 
kept  more  than  twelve  months,  by  follow- 
ing the  directions  here  given. 

I  would  advise  the  angler  always  to 
take  a  few  red  worms  with  him  when  he 
goes  to  fish,  even  if  he  intends  to  try  for 
roach  or  any  other  fish;  for,  although 
paste  is  the  proper  bait  for  roach,  yet 
sometimes  a  perch  will  make  his  appear- 
ance among  the  roach,  which  he  may  have 
collected  about  his  baited  hook,  and  his 
sport  will  instantly  cease :  in  that  case  a 
■worm  bait  is  the  best  remedy;  for,  on  ap- 
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plying  it,  the  disturber  is  generally  soon 
taken. 

Lob,  marsh,  brandling,  red  and  blood 
worms,  may  be  purchased  at  most  of  the 
fishing  tackle  shops  in  London,  at  from 
three  pence  to  sixpence  per  hundred. 

Wasp,  Grubs,  Maggots,  Clap  Baits, 
AND  Case  Worms,  or  Cad  Bait.  The 
young  wasp  or  bee,  when  in  the  state  of 
maggot,  is  an  excellent  dapping  and  trip- 
ping bait  for  trout :  this  maggot  is  much 
like  the  common  gentle,  but  considerably 
larger;  use  a  No.  8  hook,  and  put  a  good 
bunch  of  them  on  at  a  time,  and  let  them 
swim  down  the  current,  touching  the  bot- 
tom. There  are  two  kinds  of  maggots 
which  were  used  by  anglers  formerly,  but 
the  experienced  of  the  present  day  very 
properly  reject  them.  These  maggots,  or, 
as  some  call  them,  bobs,  and  grubs,  are 
found  when  turned  up  by  the  plough,  par- 
ticularly in  the  spring,  and  in  a  sandy 
soil ;  they  are  three  times  as  big  as  a  gen- 
tle, and  have  a  red  head:  they  are  the 
breed  of  insects  called  cock-chaffers;  they 
afford  food  for  rooks,  who  will  closely  fol- 
low the  plough  in  search  of  them,  and 
during  the  season  grow  very  fat  upon 
them.  The  other  is  called  the  cow  dung 
bob-grub,  or  clap-bait ;  they  may  be  found 
early  in  the  spring  months,  and  parts  of 
the  summer,  under  half-dry  cow  dung,  in 
meadows,  grass  commons,  &c.  This  mag- 
got is  the  produce  of  the  blue  or  cow- 
beetle,  which  flies  about  in  the  summer 
evenings,  and  frequently  smites  the  pa- 
tient angler  on  the  face  in  his  return  from 
his  favourite  amusement.  Its  colour  is  a 
dusky  yellowish  white,  and  some  have  a 
dark  coloured  head. 

The  only  success  I  have  met  with  in 
angling  with  those  bobs  or  grubs  (those 
grubs  or  maggets  are  used  chiefly  by 
country  anglers,  in  still  waters,  especially 
for  perch ;  they  are  foimd  in  a  light  mould, 
and  under  and  about  cabbages,  potatoes, 
&c.  they  are  very  tough,  and  will  live  a 
long  while  among  half-dried  cow  dung  or 
light  mould ;  they  vary  in  colours,  some  are 
gray — which  I  have  found  the  best — 
others  green  and  brown,)  has  been  while 
fishing  for  perch,  and  have  sometimes 
taken  perch  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August  (especially  in  ponds  and  still  wa- 
ters,) when  they  refused  a  worm,  but  they 
have  generally  been  small  fish.  There  are 
also  two  or  three  other  insects,  known  by 
the  names  of  cad-bait,  cadis,  or  case  worms, 
or  maggots,  which  may  be  kept  and 
scoured  in  a  box  or  bag  in  damp  house 
sand ;  these,  though  an  excellent  bait  for 
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most  fish,  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
getting  or  preserving  while  gentles  can  be 
procured ;  when  they  are  changed  into  a 
fly,  some  use  them  sunk  a  foot  into  the 
water,  by  putting  a  small  shot  on  the  line, 
and  will  sometimes  take  a  fish  in  this 
manner. 

First,  the  cad  in  a  husk  or  case;  secondly, 
a  complete  fly ;  thirdly,  on  the  wing.  This 
fly  is  the  stone  fly;  by  some  called  the 
cad  fly.  The  green  and  gray  drakes  are 
similarly  incased  in  pieces  of  rushes,  dried 
stems  of  weeds,  &c.  until  they  become 
flies,  (those  look  like  maggots  or  grubs, 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  that  are  found  in 
cases,  or  husks  of  wood  and  stones,  and 
those  incased  in  rushy  or  weedy  husks 
are  invariably  green,)  case  worms,  rough 
coats,  &c.  which  were  used  formerly  in 
angling  for  roach,  dace,  and  chub ;  but  in 
respect  to  their  value  as  bait  for  fishing, 
compared  with  what  the  modern  anglers 
use,  they  are  not  worth  naming  or  describ- 
ing, yet  are  extremely  curious  as  a  natu- 
ral production.  The  cad  may  be  found 
on  the  margin  of  small  rivers,  (the  banks 
of  the  New  River  and  the  Lea  abounds 
with  them,)  adhering  to  the  bank  sides, 
or  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  sometimes 
on  the  top,  during  the  spring  months. — ■ 
This  insect  is  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  inclosed  in  a  rough  husk  or 
case,  the  size  of  a  large  tobacco  pipe  stem, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  small  pieces  of 
decayed  sticks,  &c.  As  the  weather  be- 
comes warm  they  break  through  the  case, 
and  are  a  complete  fly. 

Salmon  Spawn. — Salmon  spawn  is  de- 
scribed by  some  writers  as  a  superior  bait 
for  trout,  chub,  roach,  &c.  The  way  to 
preserve  it  is  as  follows : — lay  it  on  a  board 
or  trencher,  and  dry  it  gradually,  then 
put  it  in  a  woollen  bag  and  hang  it  in  a 
moderate  warm  dry  place,  near  the  fire, 
or  beside  the  chimney ;  when  it  grows  too 
dry,  soak  it  a  little  in  water  before  you 
use  it;  put  a  piece  on  your  hook  some- 
thing larger  than  a  pea.  Note:  Salmon 
spawn  is  in  the  best  state  about  two 
months  before  the  fish  spawns. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  preserv- 
ing salmon  spawn,  the  following  is  the 
best : — take  one  pound  of  full  grown  sal- 
mon spawn;  put  it  into  water  as  hot  as 
you  can  bear  your  hands  in,  and  wash  off" 
all  the  skin,  &c.  from  the  spawn,  then 
rinse  it  by  pouring  on  cold  water,  taking 
care  that  no  skin,  blood,  &c.  is  left  with 
the  spawn ;  then  put  it  into  a  cloth  or  bag, 
and  hang  it  up  to  drain  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  then  put  with  it  about  two  ounces 
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of  rock  or  bay  salt,  to  which  add  about  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt  petre,  and 
hang  it  up  again  for  twenty-four  hours 
more ;  then  spread  it  out  on  a  dish  to  dry 
dry  in  the  sun,  or  before  the  fire,  until  it 
becomes  stiff";  then  put  it  into  a  jar  or 
gallipot,  and  run  melted  suet  over  the  top 
of  it,  which  should  be  well  covered,  and 
fastened  with  bladder  and  leather,  to  keep 
the  air  out. 

Wheat.  Wheat  is  a  favourite  bait 
with  some  anglers;  those  who  choose  to 
try  it  must  prepare  it  in  the  following 
manner: — take  some  new  wheat  in  the 
state  it  is  used  for  making  furmity ;  bruise 
it  a  little,  and  then  add  a  little  milk  or 
water  to  it;  let  it  then  be  put  into  the 
oven,  or  parboiled  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
when  cold  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  a  sub- 
stance between  glue  and  jelly;  the  gi-ain 
will  be  the  size  of  a  large  gentle ;  put  one 
on  the  hook,  same  as  if  baiting  with  a 
gentle,  but  I  prefer  paste,  having  never 
killed  so  many  large  roach  with  wheat : — 
with  pearl  barley  parboiled  I  have  also 
killed  many  roach  and  rudd  in  ponds  and 
still  water. 

Greaves.  All  the  refuse  of  the  fat  used 
by  tallow  chandlers,  and  forms  a  good  bait 
for  barbel,  eels,  and  even  trout:  to  pre- 
pare greaves  for  use,  you  must  break  it  in 
pieces,  and  soak  it  in  cold  water  till  per- 
fectly soft;  then  select  the  whitest  parts 
and  keep  them  dry  for  use. 

Chicken's  Guts,  or  of  any  kind  of 
poultry,  form,  when  fresh,  excellent  bait 
for  eels,  and  occasionally  for  jack  and  pike. 

Paste.  Paste  is  a  killing  bait  for  al- 
most every  kind  of  fish  that  breed  in 
rivers  or  any  fresh  waters,  but  it  requires 
some  little  time  and  labour  to  make  it, 
which  must  be  done  with  clean  hands; 
also  care  and  skill  in  using  it.  Many 
strange  and  ridiculous  receipts  are  to  be  met 
with  for  making  paste,  which  tend  much 
to  confound  and  puzzle  the  inexperienced 
angler ;  such  as  part  of  the  leg  of  a  kitten, 
with  bee's  wax,  suet,  &c.  beat  in  a  mortar; 
01-,  cherries  and  cheese,  sheep's  blood  and 
saffron ;  or,  cheese,  flour,  dead  men's  fat, 
aniseed  water  and  roasted  bacon:  many 
others,  equally  useless  and  absurd,  I  could 
mention ;  but  I  shall  better  serve  the 
novice  in  angling  by  assuring  him  that 
nothing  more  is  wanted  in  making  paste 
to  kill  every  kind  of  fish  which  will  take 
paste,  than  flour,  bread,  water  and  honey, 
(with  a  little  vermilion  or  red  ochre  to 
to  colour  the  paste,  which  may  sometimes 
be  useful,)  and  teaching  him  how  to  make 
and  use  the  same. 
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Sweet  Pastb  for  Carp,  Tench,  Chub, 
AND  Roach,  Take  the  crumb  of  a  penny 
roll,  or  a  piece  of  loaf  the  same  size,  of 
the  first  day's  baking,  and  dip  it  into 
honey;  then  work  it  in  your  hands,  that 
the  honey  may  be  well  incorporated  with 
the  bread,  and  until  it  is  of  a  sufficient 
consistence  to  remain  on  the  hook :  this  is 
the  most  killing  bait  for  carp  I  ever  met 
with,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  and  the  rest  of  the  season.  Tench 
are  also  very  fond  of  it;  likewise  chub  and 
roach.  I  have  taken  many  heavy  roach 
with  this  sweet  paste  when  they  refused 
every  other  bait.  The  quantity  I  have 
named  is  enough  for  a  day's  fishing,  but 
it  is  proper  to  take  some  to  throw  in  occa- 
sionally close  to  your  float,  while  angling. 
When  honey  is  not  to  be  had,  dissolve  a 
quantity  of  loaf  sugar  in  warm  water,  and 
dip  the  bread  therein;  this  makes  a  good 
clean  and  sweet  paste  when  well  kneaded. 

Plain  Paste  for  Roach,  &:c.  Take  a 
piece  of  the  crumb  of  a  roll  or  loaf  the  day 
after  it  is  baked,  about  the  size  of  an 
apple,  and  dip  it  lightly  in  water;  im- 
mediately squeeze  it  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  then  place  it  in  your  left  hand,  and 
with  your  right  thumb  and  fingers,  work 
or  knead  it  well  until  it  becomes  exceed- 
ingly smooth  and  stiff".  To  make  this  paste 
to  the  consistence  I  have  named,  it  will 
require  to  be  kneaded  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  least.  This  paste,  when  well 
made,  is  the  best  bait  used  for  roach,  as 
they  will  seldom  refuse  it  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Cai-p,  tench,  chub,  dace,  bleak, 
barbel,  and  minnows,  will  also  take  it. — 
This  paste  is  valuable  fi'om  its  being  easily 
made  while  you  are  at  the  water  side ;  in- 
deed it  is  most  proper  to  make  it  there, 
especially  if  you  fish  at  any  distance  from 
home,  as  it  may  chance  to  get  somewhat 
sour  by  carrying  it  a  length  of  time ;  it  is 
further  valuable  in  striking  fish  when  they 
bite;  for,  if  made  properly,  it  will  adhere 
to  the  hook  until  you  have  struck ;  it  then 
flies  all  to  pieces,  consequently  your  hook 
is  not  impeded  in  fixing  in  the  fish,  which 
is  material,  pai-ticularly  in  angling  for 
roach,  when  so  small  a  hook  as  No.  10, 
11,  or  12,  is  used.  New  bread  paste  is 
more  glutinous  and  adheres  too  close, 
which  makes  it  luifit  for  a  small  hook. — 
This  new  bread  paste  is  made  by  taking  a 
piece  or  crumb  of  new  baked  bread,  and 
a  small  piece  of  stale,  and  kneading  it  well 
together  in  your  hands  a  few  minutes, 
(without  water)  till  of  a  proper  consist- 
ence: those  who  prefer  ease  to  sport, 
make  use  of  the  last  mentioned  paste  in- 
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stead  of  that  made  of  the  second  day's 
bread.  To  colour  paste,  add  a  little  ver- 
milion, or  red  ochre;  a  very  small  quan- 
tity will  make  it  a  pale  pink  colour;  a  lit- 
tle more,  a  poppy;  but  the  pale  pink  or 
salmon  colour  is  best. 

Cheese  Paste  for  Chub,  and  Greaves 
Paste  for  Barbel.  Paste  made  with 
cheese  and  bread  is  a  very  killing  bait, 

f)articularly  for  chub,  if  made  in  the  fol- 
owing  manner: — take  some  old  Cheshire 
cheese — the  damper,  the  more  rotten,  and 
ranker,  the  better — and  well  work  it,  and 
mix  it  with  the  cnunb  of  new  bread  until 
it  becomes  of  a  proper  consistence  to  bait 
the  hook  with ;  if  the  angler  will  go  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  making  ground 
bait,  of  a  pound  of  old  maggoty  Cheshire 
cheese,  and  a  new  quartern  loaf,  and  fish 
in  still  chub  holes,  he  will  have  sport 
enough.  To  make  paste  for  barbel,  dip 
the  crumb  of  a  new  penny  loaf  into  the 
liquor  that  greaves  have  been  boiled  in, 
and  knead  it  till  stiff"  and  fit  for  use.  Tliis 
bait  is  a  killing  bait  for  barbel. 

In  making  paste  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  your  hands  shoidd  be  very  clean, 
and  likewise  the  bread  and  water,  other- 
wise the  paste  will  be  of  a  bad  colour,  and 
taste.  In  that  case  you  must  not  expect 
success.  A  paste  is  made  by  mixing  wa- 
ter in  small  quantities  with  flour,  and 
several  times  squeezing  it  dry,  forming  in 
the  first  instance  a  piece  of  dough;  this 
dough  must  be  worked  in  the  hands 
through  twenty  or  more  different  waters, 
till  it  becomes  of  a  consistence  almost  as 
sticky  as  birdlime:  when  made,  carry  it 
in  a  damp  cloth,  and  you  must  invariably 
wet  your  fingers  when  baiting  your  hook: 
this  paste  is  known  to  experienced  anglers, 
and  preferred,  solely  for  its  remaining  fast 
to  the  hook,  which  it  will  do  in  any  stream, 
however  rapid.  It  is  distinguished  from 
other  pastes  by  the  name  of  patent  paste; 
but  my  own  experience  has  quite  con- 
vinced me  that  the  other  kinds  which  I 
have  described,  are,  in  every  respect  supe- 
rior, and  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
best  anglers  I  am  acquainted  with.  By 
using  the  different  sorts  of  paste  which  I 
have  enumerated,  and  for  such  fish  as  I 
shall  direct,  in  their  proper  places,  the 
angler  may  be  assured  of  success,  without 
the  aid  of  oils,  scents,  or  any  other 
quackery. 

BAITING.     See  bull  baiting,  &c. 
BAJAZET,  the  property  of  Ld.  March, 
was  bred  by  Sir  John  Button,   1740. — 
Bajazet  was  a  son  of  the  Godolphin  Ara- 
bian;  dam  by  Whitefoot;   grandam  by 
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Leedes;  great  grandam  a  natural  barb 
mare,  the  property  of  Queen  Anne.  In 
June,  1746,  Bajazet  gave  Russett  6lbs, 
and  beat  him  in  a  four  mile  match;  in 
1747,  he  won  £50  at  Beccles,  Burford, 
and  Epsom;  in  April,  1748,  he  beat  Ba- 
braham,  six  miles,  each  carrying  12st.  at 
Newmarket,  50  gs.;  in  June,  he  beat 
Moorcock,  by  Blacklegs,  at  Winchester, 
12st.  each,  £50;  in  June,  1750,  he  won 
£50  at  Winchester,  beating  Dnidge,  by 
Crab,  and  Sir  Charles  Goring's  Tom 
Thumb.  Bajazet  was  a  bay,  with  a  little 
white  on  his  off  hind  fetlock. 

BALD  CHARLOTTE.  This  mare, 
allowed  to  have  been  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom in  her  time,  was  bred  by  Captain 
Appleyard,  in  1721.  She  was  got  by  Old 
Royal,  out  of  Bethell's  Castaway  mare; 
grandam,  a  gray  mare  by  Brimmer ;  Brim- 
mer was  bred  by  the  D'Arcy  family,  out 
of  a  royal  mare  by  the  Yellow  Turk.  In 
1 726,  she  beat  twenty-three  mares  for  the 
King's  plate,  at  Black  Hambleton ;  same 
year  she  won  the  October  stakes  at  New- 
market, beating  seven  horses;  on  April 
15th,  1727,  she  bore  off  the  King's  plate 
at  the  same  place :  three  days  after,  carry- 
ing 18st.  she  beat  Mr.  A.  Swinger's  horse, 
1 7st.  a  four  mile  match,  for  200gs. :  she 
also  won  the  King's  plate  at  Winchester, 
carrying  12st.  In  April,  1729,  she  gave 
Sir  Robert  Fagg's  Fanny,  71bs.  and  beat 
her,  four  miles,  300gs. 
THE  BALD  GALLOWAY. 
"  In  Whittlebury  forest  vast 
This  goodly  steed  was  rear'd." 
He  was  the  property  of,  and  was  bred  by. 
Captain  Rider.  The  Bald  Galloway  was 
got  by  the  St.  Victor  barb  out  of  a  royal 
mare.  [We  know  but  little  concerning 
this  horse;  he  was,  however,  sire  of  Old 
Cartouch,  Buckhunter,  Dart,  Foxhunter, 
Gray  Ovington,  Lilliput,  Judgment,  Bau- 
ble, Daffodil,  Roxana,  Silverlocks,  and 
several  that  won  plates  in  the  north,  which 
brought  him  into  repute  as  a  stallion. 

BALLS.  This  is  the  form  in  which 
medicine  is  most  commonly  given  to 
horses.  They  are  generally  rolled  up  into 
a  cylindrical  form,  about  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  two  and  a  half  in  length.  A 
little  practice  will  enable  a  groom  to  give 
balls — though  sometimes  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  giving  them  without  the  in- 
strument called  a  hailing  iron,  and  there 
are  some  horses  that  will  not  take  a  ball 
by  any  other  means.  When  the  balling 
iron  is  used,  it  should  be  covered  carefully 
with  listing  or  strips  of  flannel,  to  prevent 
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the  mouth  from  being  bruised  by  it.  In 
giving  a  ball,  the  horse's  tongue  is  drawn 
out  on  the  right  side,  and  held  firmly  with 
the  left  hand,  while,  with  the  right,  the 
ball  is  quickly  passed  over  tho  tongue, 
into  the  pharynx,  or  top  of  the  gullet. — 
The  moment  the  right  hand  is  withdrawn 
from  the  mouth,  the  tongue  is  let  loose, 
and  the  ball  is  generally  swallowed.  The 
balling  iron  is  to  be  removed  immediately 
after  the  ball  has  been  passed  into  the 
throat.  Balls  shoidd  be  made  at  the  time 
they  are  wanted,  as  by  keeping,  they  will 
become  so  hard  as  to  be  almost  insoluble 
in  the  stomach,  besides  losing  much  of 
their  strength,  this  particularly  when  the 
ingredients  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  of  an  evaporating  nature,  as  camphor, 
ammonia,  and  the  essential  oils.  Horses 
have  been  destroyed  from  the  balls  having 
been  kept  until  they  became  very  hard, 
they  have  then  stuck  in  the  throat  and 
choked  them.  Balls  cannot  be  con- 
veniently given  unless  they  are  wrapped 
up  in  paper;  for  this  purpose  the  thinnest 
and  softest  should  always  be  chosen. 

When  more  than  one  ball  are  made  at 
a  time,  you  must  observe  that  there  is 
great  care  bestowed  in  mixing  the  various 
ingredients,  so  that  each  ball  may  contain 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  articles  employ- 
ed, before  it  is  made  into  a  mass;  this  is 
usually  directed  to  be  done  by  adding 
syrup,  but  molasses  will  be  found  to  an- 
swer as  well.  Soap  is  often  used  for  bring- 
ing balls  to  a  proper  consistency  for  form- 
ing a  mass,  particularly  purging  balls ;  and 
when  it  is  not  an  incompatible  ingredient, 
is  one  of  the  best  articles  that  you  can 
employ.  When  a  horse  has  a  violent 
cold,  or  the  disease  called  the  strangles,  it 
is  not  proper  to  give  him  either  balls  or 
drenches,  for  in  these  cases  there  is  so 
much  inflammation  and  soreness  of  the 
throat,  as  to  render  swallowing  not  only 
painful  and  difficult,  but  even  dangerous. 

The  alterative  laxative  ball  is  formed 
by  taking, 

Barbadoes  aloes,  11  drachms. 

Soap  (Castile)         1  ounce. 

Caraway  seeds  powdered  1  oz.  &  a  half. 
To  this  some  add  about  half  an  ounce  of 
powdered  ginger;  the  whole,  after  being 
well  mixed,  is  to  be  formed  into  a  mass, 
by  adding  a  little  treacle;  it  is  then  to  be 
divided  into  four  balls,  one  of  which  is  to 
be  given  occasionally.  While  the  horse  is 
taking  these  balls,  he  must  have  mashes, 
and  the  chill  just  taken  off  his  water;  he 
should  have  moderate  exercise. 
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For  a  Diuretic  Alterative  Ball,  take 

Yellow  resin  4  ounces. 

Spanish  or  Castile  soap    3  ounces. 

Venice  turpentine  2  ounces. 

Caraway  seeds  powdered,  enough  to  form 
the  mass.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  divided 
into  halls  of  a  moderate  size ;  one  of  them 
to  be  given  every  day,  until  a  diuretic 
effect  is  produced. 

For  a  Diaphoretic  Alterative  Ball, 

Antimonial  powder     2  drachms. 

Camphor  1  dr.  &  a  half. 

Flour  3  drachms. 

Treacle  enough  to  form  the  ball,  for  one 
dose. 

Cathartic  or  Purging  Ball,  take 
Barbadoes  aloes  powdered     6  drs. 
Soap  3  &  a  half. 

Ginger  powdered  1  dr. 

Oil  of  anise-seeds  12  drops. 

Mix  the  soap  and  oil  of  anise-seeds  into  a 
paste,  by  beating  them  together  in  a  mor- 
tar, with  a  very  little  water;  when  this  is 
done,  add  the  powdered  aloes  and  ginger, 
and  beat  the  whole  into  a  ball.  When  the 
socotrine  aloes  are  used,  about  6  drs.  made 
into  a  ball  with  a  little  oil  and  water,  or 
soap,  may  he  given ;  these  generally  ope- 
rate in  about  fourteen  hours,  and  you 
should  give  him  a  liran  mash,  composed 
of  hot  water  and  bran  well  mixed. 

Astringent  Balls,  for  diarrhoea.  Sec. 

Powdered  catechu  3  drachms. 

Alum  3  drs. 

Powdered  opium  half  a  dr. 

ginger  2  drs. 

Treacle  enough  to  form  the  wliole  into  a 
ball.  To  this  some  add  about  12  drops  of 
the  oil  of  cloves. 

Cordial  Balls.     Take 

Ginger  powdered  1  dr. 

Allspice  powdered  2  drs. 

Caraway  seeds  powdered         3  drs. 

Oil  of  cloves  12  drops 

Mix  the  Avhole  into  a  ball,  with  symp  or 
treacle. — Or, 

Allspice  powdered  3  drs. 

Caraway  seeds  powdered      6  drs. 
Mix  as  before  for  a  ball. 

Cordial  Diuretic  Ball.     Take 

Hard  soap  4  drachms. 

Common  tui^pentine         4  drs. 

Ginger  in  powder  1  dr. 

Opium  lialf  a  dr. 

Mix  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  powdered 
caraway  seeds,  or  powdered  liquorice. 

BALSAMS.  Of  these  there  are  seve- 
ral kinds  employed  in  veterinary  medicine; 
they  are  of  various  degrees  of  thickness, 
but  generally  fluid.  They  resemble  resins, 
and,  like  them,  are  soluble  in  spirits  of 
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wine.  The  principal  balsams  used,  aro^ 
the 

Balsam  of  Tolu.  This  is  a  solid  re- 
sinous substance,  of  a  fragrant  smell;  it  is 
sometimes  employed  in  chronic  cough, 
with  a  view  to  promote  expectoration :  it 
is  given  in  doses  of  from  two  to  three 
drachms. 

Canada  Balsam  is  a  pure  kind  of  tur- 
pentine; it  is  not  often  employed,  being 
very  expensive;  in  comparison  with  com- 
mon and  Venice  tui'pentine — the  latter  of 
which  is  sufficiently  pure,  and  equally 
efficacious. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba.  This  is  a  diuretic, 
in  the  dose  of  about  one  ounce ;  it  has  been 
also  employed  in  chronic  cough,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  and  in  flatulent  cholic. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  a  dark-coloured, 
fragrant-smelling  fluid,  with  a  strong 
burning  or  acrid  taste;  the  dose  is  from 
two  to  three  drachms;  it  is  much  more 
stimulating  than  any  of  the  former;  like 
the  other  balsams,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  chronic  cough,  and  in  broken 
wind,  in  its  incipient  stages.  It  is  also 
used  as  an  external  application  to  ulcers 
of  an  irritable  nature. 

Friar's  Balsam  has  long  been  a  popu- 
lar remedy  for  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  It  is 
called  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin, 
in  the  London  Dispensatory,  and  is  thus 
directed  to  be  made : 

Take  of  Benzoin  3  oz, 

Storax  balsam  strained  2  oz. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  1  oz. 

Extract  of  aloes  half  an  oz. 

Rectified  spirits  of  wine  2  pints. 

Let  them  remain  together  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  blot- 
ting paper. 

Balsam  of  Gilead  is  much  the  same 
in  its  medical  properties  as  Canada  Bal- 
sam— strongly  diuretic ;  it  differs  from  the 
rest,  princi])ally  in  being  of  a  much  higher 
price.  There  was  formerly  another  balsam 
mucli  esteemed  by  the  farriers  of  the  old 
school,  (or  rather  of  no  school  at  all,)  in 
obstinate  or  chronic  coughs,  called  Bal- 
sam of  Sulphur,  which  was  made  by  boil- 
ing sulphur  and  olive  oil  together.  It  is 
now  very  seldom  employed. 

BANDAGES,  are  very  generally  and 
properly  used  for  swellings  of  the  legs  of 
horses,  for  weakness  of  the  fetlock  joints, 
and  for  windgalls.  Bandages  should  be 
moderately  tight,  so  as  to  support  the 
joints,  without  impeding  the  circulation ; 
they  should  be  a])j)lied  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  press  equally  on  every  part,  without 
causing  any  swelling  either  above  or  below 
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the  bandage ;  for  if  they  do  this,  tliey  are 
productive  of  much  more  harm  than  good. 
They  should  he  made  of  strips  of  flannel, 
which  is  preferable  to  linen,  on  account  of 
its  elasticity  being  greater,  about  three 
inches  wide,  the  length,  must  of  course 
depend  upon  the  part  to  which  they  are 
intended  to  be  applied  ;  for  the  legs  they 
ought  not  to  be  shorter  than  two  yards 
each.  Practice  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
enable  a  man  to  put  on  a  bandage  properly, 
simple  as  it  may  appear,  in  order  that  it 
may  press  equally,  and  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  movements  of  the  horse.  The  best 
plan  is  to  begin  by  giving  the  first  turn  of 
the  bandage  downwards,  immediately  un- 
der the  fetlock  joint ;  from  thence  bring  it 
upwards  over  the  front  of  the  joint,  in  an 
obhque  manner,  it  is  then  to  be  brought 
down  again  so  as  to  form  a  figm-e  of  eight 
about  the  joint,  then  continue  it  up  the 
leg.  Tear  the  extremity  of  the  bandage 
down  the  middle,  Avliich  wiU  enable  you  to 
tie  it  round  the  horse's  leg  when  you  have 
finished  rolling  it. 

BARB  HOOK.  A  kind  of  hook  for- 
merly used  in  troUing. 

BARB.     The  beard  of  a  hook. 

BARB.  The  barbary  Horse.  See 
Horse. 

BARBEL.  The  barbel  only  breed  and 
thrive  in  rivers.  In  the  Thames  and  part 
of  the  river  Lea,  there  are  many  very  fine 
and  large  :  they  are  a  handsome  fish,  but 
their  flesh  is  coarse,  and  therefore  consi- 
dered but  of  little  value  for  the  table ;  yet, 
I  have  been  told  they  eat  very  well  when 
baked,  with  veal  stuffing  in  their  belly,  as 
do  the  smaller  sized  split  and  fried.  The 
barbel  is  prized  for  being  a  game  fish,  af- 
fording excellent  sport  to  the  angler,  mix- 
ed with  some  labour  and  anxiety.  When 
of  large  size,  they  are  exceedingly  crafty, 
sidky  and  strong,  struggling  a  long  time 
after  they  are  hooked,  often  lying  motion- 
less at  the  bottom  many  minutes,  then 
running  under  banks,  or  into  large  beds  of 
weeds,  in  fact,  trying  every  possible  way 
to  get  off  the  hook,  or  break  your  line, 
which  they  certainly  will  effect  if  you  are 
deficient  in  skill,  or  yom*  tackle  is  in  any 
way  faulty. 

The  barbel  bites  very  sharp  and  siidden ; 
you  must  strike  on  the  instant  and  smartly, 
immediately  raise  the  top  of  your  rod,  let 
him  run  some  considerable  distance  before 
you  attempt  to  turn  him,  then  endeavour 
to  keep  your  fish  away  from  the  shelves 
and  beds  of  weeds,  take  him  from  the 
current  into  deep  and  still  water  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  play  him  till  he  has  quite 
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lost  his  strength  before  you  attempt  to  land 
him. 

Before  you  begin  to  angle  for  barbel, 
throw  in  plenty  of  ground  bait,  (you  can 
hardly  give  them  too  much,)  and  continue 
to  do  so  frequently  while  fishing  for  them  : 
the  best  ground  bait  is  made  with  soaked 
greaves  and  clay,  mixed  together  in  balls 
the  size  of  an  egg,  also  clay  and  gentles : 
indent  a  piece  of  clay,  in  which  put  some 
gentles,  close  it  lightly,  and  the  gentles 
will  work  out  gradually  when  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  Use  this  ground  bait 
only  in  still  holes.  A  quantity  of  worms, 
if  they  can  be  procured,  chopped  into 
small  pieces,  are  likewise  a  good  ground 
bait. 

The  barbel  feed  from  May  tUl  October, 
all  the  day,  but  best  in  the  morning  and 
evening  ;  indeed  the  chance  of  success  in- 
creases with  the  coming  night.  They  will 
even  bite  all  night,  and  wiU  feed  very  free- 
ly after  rain,  when  the  water  is  thickened 
a  little. 

BARBS.  The  disease  so  called  in 
books  of  farriery,  is  an  inflammation  and 
enlargement  of  the  terminations  of  the  sa- 
livary ducts,  which  convey  the  saliva  into 
the  mouth,  from  the  glands  which  secrete 
that  fluid.  They  are  two  small  substances 
sometimes  called  paps  (as  is  the  disease), 
and  on  drawing  out  the  horse's  tongue  on 
one  side,  may  be  seen  in  the  under  jaw, 
one  on  each  side  the  channel  or  groove 
in  that  part.  The  remedy  proposed  is  cut- 
ting them  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
afterwards  touching  the  parts  with  lunar 
caustic,  or  common  salt.  But  this  may  be 
productive  of  serious  consequences,  by 
causing  obstruction  in  the  salivary  ducts.  In- 
deed such  an  operation  is  never  necessary. 
When  horses  are  cutting  their  teeth,  they 
have  generally  these  parts  inflamed,  some- 
times indeed  to  such  a  considerable  de- 
gree, as  to  render  feeding  extremely  pain- 
ful. In  these  cases  the  inflammation  will 
soon  subside,  by  bleeding,  and  syringing 
the  parts,  with  a  solution  of  alum,  and 
feeding  on  bran  mashes. — Barbary  horses 
are  called  barbs. 

BARK,  Peruvian,  or  Cinchona.  There 
are  three  sorts  of  bark  kept  in  the  shops, 
the  pale,  the  red,  and  the  yellow  ;  they 
differ  very  little  in  their  effects  ;  for  though 
in  the  human  subject  bark  is  a  very  useful 
tonic  and  febrifuge  medicine,  it  has  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  horse.  It  has  been  said 
to  have  been  useful  in  the  disease  called 
diabetes,  which  is  an  excessive  discharge 
of  urine.  When  given  to  horses,  the  dose 
is  eight  dracluns  to  one  or  two  ounces. 
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BARREL.     See  Fowlino-Piece. 

BARS.  The  fleshy  ridges  at  the  upper 
part  of  a  liorse's  mouth  are  so  called ;  these 
are  always  more  prominent  in  young  horses 
than  in  old  ones.  They  are  sometimes  so 
much  enlarged  towards  the  front  teeth,  as 
to  project  below  the  surface  of  them,  he- 
coming  so  painful  as  to  prevent  the  horse 
from  feeding  properly  :  this  is  called  the 
lampas  (which  see).  There  are  the  bars 
of  the  foot  likewise. 

BASILICUM.  A  well  known  diges- 
tive ointment,  now  called  ointment  of  yel- 
low rosin.  It  is  composed  of  yellow  rosin 
and  bees'  wax,  of  each  a  pound ;  olive  oil, 
one  pint.  Melt  the  rosin  and  the  wax 
together  by  a  slow  fire ;  then  add  the  oil, 
and  strain  it,  while  it  is  hot,  through  a 
linen  cloth. — By  adding  to  four  ounces  of 
this  ointment,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  one  ounce  of  red  precipitate, 
finely  powdered,  you  have  a  digestive  and 
stimulating  ointment,  which  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  dressing  foul  and  indolent 
ulcers  on  the  horse. 

BATE.  In  falconry  a  hawk  is  said  to 
bate  or  bait,  when  she  flutters  with  her 
wings,  either  from  perch,  or  fist,  as  if 
striving  to  get  away. 

BATTLE  ROYAL  was  formerly 
(much  more  than  at  present)  a  favourite 
mode  of  fighting  amongst  Cockers  of  the 
Lower  order,  who,  upon  the  old  maxim  of 
"  the  more  danger  the  more  honour,"  he- 
came  practical  advocates  for  general  de- 
struction in  the  following  way  :— a  battle 
royal  may  consist  of  any  number  of  cocks, 
but  is  hardly  known  ever  to  exceed  eight. 
The  owner  of  each  having  made  good  his 
stake,  or  previously  contributed  his  share 
of  the  prize  or  purse  for  which  they  fight, 
and  all  parties  being  ready,  the  cocks  are 
most  inhumanly  pitted  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, when  a  long  and  distressing  scene 
ensues,  to  which  there  is  no  termination  as 
long  as  a  second  cock  is  left  alive,  and  the 
victory  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  last 
survivor." 

BAY.  The  colour  of  a  horse.  Bays 
have  invariably  black  manes  and  tails, 
with  either  black  or  white  legs  ;  they  are  of 
different  kinds,  such  as  light  or  yellow 
hays,  hrotvn  hays,  mottled  bays,  and  dark 
hays. 
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BAY.  When  a  stag  has  been  so  long 
pursued,  that,  finding  his  strength  nearly 
exhausted,  he  turns  rouiid,  and,  placing 
his  haunches  against  some  tree  or  wall,  or 
anything,  to  prevent  being  surrounded, 
resolutely  faces  the  hounds,  keeping  them 
at  bay  with  his  horns,  till  the  sportsmen 
come  up ;  when  they  are  drawn  off",  and 
the  deer  is  saved  from  destruction.  When 
a  deer  takes  soil  (that  is,  plunges  into  the 
water)  he  will  defend  himself,  and  keep 
the  hounds  a  long  time  at  bay,  provided 
he  fathoms  the  lake  or  river  so  well  as  to 
keep  the  hounds  swimming,  and  not  go 
out  of  his  own  depth ;  if  he  loses  which, 
and  is  obliged  to  swim,  he  is  inevitably 
drowned  by  his  numerous  determined  foes. 

In  fox  hunting,  when  the  fox  takes  to 
earth,  which  will  be  ascertained  by  the 
terrier  lying  well  at  him,  provided  the 
fox  has  not  turned  in  the  earth,  in  which 
case,  and  they  are  face  to  face,  they  are 
both  baying,  or  keeping  each  other  at  bay 
till  the  fox  is  dug  out. 

BAY  BOLTON  was  got  by  Grey 
Hautboy  in  1705,  and  was  bred  by  Sir 
M.  Pierson. — He  subsequently  became  the 
pi-operty  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton. — In  1710, 
when  five  years  old,  he  won  the  gold  cup 
at  York,  beating  eight  6  years  old — a 
circumstance  of  rare  occurrence  :  he  also 
won  two  matches  of  Mr.  Frampton's  cele- 
brated Dragon  ;  after  which  he  was  kept 
as  a  stallion,  and  was  the  sire  of  Sloven, 
Fearnought,  Starling,  Syphax,  Camilla, 
Gipsey,  and  Whitefoot.  He  died  at  Bolton 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  1736,  aged  31  ; — he  was 
a  capital  runner,  and  proved  an  excellent 
stallion. 

BAY  BOLTON.  Bred  by  Mr.  Ver- 
non; foaled  in  1777:  got  by  Matchem, 
dam  by  Regulus,  out  of  an  own  sister  to 
the  Ancaster  Starling.  He  was  long  in  the 
possession  of  his  late  Majesty  George  III. 
and  was  for  many  years  the  favourite  stal- 
lion at  Hampton  court. 

BAY  MALTON.  Bred  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham ;  foaled  in  1 760 ;  got 
by  Sampson,  dam  by  Cade,  and  grandam 
by  Old  Traveller.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
never  covered  as  a  stallion,  or  if  he  did, 
he  produced  no  horses  of  note.  He  won 
more  prizes  of  consequence  and  value  than 
any  horse  of  his  time. 


BEAGLE.  A  beagle  is  the  smallest  of  the  hound  tribe,  and 
principally,  if  not  altogether,  used  in  the  pursuit  of  the  hare.  All 
those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  beagles,  have  never  been 

sufficiently  definite  in  their  mode  of  expression,  as  to  give  a  clear 
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idea  of  the  animal  to  tliose  who  were  not  previously  acquainted  with 
it :  for  the  word  beagle,  although  it  designates  the  smallest  kind  of 
hound,  also  signifies  one  of  such  a  peculiar  formation,  as  to  be  ob- 
vious at  first  view.  Thus,  the  animal  under  consideration  is  remark- 
able for  an  elongated  form,  and  short  legs ;  and  it  presents  to  the 
eye  altogether  the  appearance  of  a  dwarf  hound.  Although  the 
talbot,  or  Old  English  blood  hound  may  be  very  justly  considered 
as  the  original  stock,  whence  have  sprung  all  the  various  ramifica- 
tions which  we  see  at  the  present  day,  yet  the  peculiar  cross  which 
produced  the  beagle  is  now  unknown.  They  were  originally  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  coursing :  they  would  trail  a  hare  to  her  form, 
or,  by  opening,  give  notice  that  one  was  at  no  great  distance.  This 
was  not  exactly  a  fair  mode  of  sporting,  as  the  hare  was  certainly 
overmatched  when  a  beagle  was  employed  with  greyhounds  ;  as,  if 
she  made  her  way  into  a  thicket  or  otherwise  blinked  her  long-legged 
pursuers,  she  was  still  very  liable  to  be  started  again  by  the  beagle, 
in  which  case  her  destruction  was  certain.  On  this  account  beagles 
were  laid  aside  by  honourable  sportsmen,  as  far  as  related  to  cours- 
ing ;  and  those  who  might  be  considered  as  pot-hunters  thus  became 
ashamed  of  a  practice  which  they  saw  despised  by  those  who  sought 
diversion  fairly. 

The  beagle,  however,  was  too  interesting  an  animal  to  be  altogether 
abandoned ;  and  though  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  assistance  of 
the  greyhound,  he  was  nevertheless  adopted  in  the  chase  of  the  hare ; 
beagles  were  formed  into  regular  packs,  and  their  hunting  is  not  only 
highly  interesting  from  their  diminutive  form,  but  from  the  busy  ar- 
dour which  they  manifest  in  the  pursuit.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  beagles  are  very  slow  in  the  chase,  which  is  certainly  a 
very  mistaken  notion  ;  and  those  who  have  propagated  such  an  idea 
have  never  seen  them  run,  but  formed  their  opinion  from  the  diminu- 
tive size  of  the  hound :  they  are  not  so  swift  as  the  fox  hound,  or  yet 
as  the  sharp-nosed  northern  harrier,  but  they  are  superior  in  speed 
to  the  southern  hound;  and,  if  they  are  well-bred,  will  generally 
kill  a  hare  in  about  an  hour,  or  with  a  good  scent,  in  much  less  time. 
On  this  subject,  a  writer  has  remarked,  *'  beagles,  rough  and  smooth, 
have  their  admirers ;  their  tongues  are  musical,  and  they  go  faster 
than  the  southern  hounds,  but  tail  much.  They  run  so  close  to  the 
ground  as  to  enjoy  the  scent  much  better  than  taller  dogs,  especially 
when  the  atmosphere  lies  low.  In  an  inclosed  country  (continues  the 
writer)  they  do  best,  as  they  are  good  at  trailing  or  default,  and  for 
hedge-rows  ;  but  they  require  a  clever  huntsman  ;  for,  out  of  eighty 
couple  in  the  field,  during  a  winter's  sport  (he  observes)  not  four 
couple  could  be  depended  on."  Of  the  two  sorts,  he  prefers  the 
wire-haired,  as  having  good  shoulders  and  being  well  filleted. 
*'  Smooth  haired  beagles  (he  continues)  are  commonly  deep  hung, 
thick  lipped,  with  large  nostrils,  but  often  so  soft  and  bad  quartered 
as  to  be  shoulder-shook  and  crippled  the  first  season  they  hunt ; 
crooked  legs,  like  the  Bath  turnspit,  are  frequently  seen  among 
them  ;  after  two  hours'  running,  many  of  them  are  disabled,  and  the 
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huntsman  may  proceed  to  hunt  the  hare  himself,  for  he  will  never 
receive  any  assistance  from  the  greater  part  of  them  ;  their  form  and 
shape  sufficiently  denote  them  not  to  be  made  for  hard  exercise." 
Now,  all  this  rhodomontade  amounts  to  this,  that  the  writer  possessed 
little  knowledge  of  a  subject,  on  which  he  so  confidently  expressed  an 
opinion  ;  and  that  the  crude  notion  which  he  had  thus  formed,  was 
founded  upon  individuals  which  he  perhaps  had  seen,  but  which, 
supposing  his  estimate  correct,  were  exceedingly  ill-bred  animals.  It 
is  very  well  known,  that  no  creature  is  more  susceptible  of  change 
than  the  dog ;  and  the  beagle,  like  all  other  varieties,  may  be  bred  (com- 
paratively speaking)  to  any  size,  or  any  quality.  There  are  *'  beagles, 
rough  or  smooth ;"  though  the  nature  of  the  coat  has,  in  all  proba- 
bility, but  little  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  dog ;  there  are  excel- 
lent animals  of  both  kinds  ;  but  the  latter  are  much  more  general, 
and,  if  appearance  alone  be  consulted,  certainly  preferable.  Good 
sized  bony  beagles  (about  twelve  inches  in  height)  are  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  pursuit  of  the  hare  ;  they  should  have  large  heads,  chub- 
by rather  than  long,  as,  thus  formed,  they  cannot  fail  to  possess  ex- 
quisite olfactory  organs  (a  small  narrow  head  in  a  dog  is  incom- 
patible with  a  good  nose) ;  ten  or  twelve  couple  of  these  form  a  good 
pack,  with  musical  voices  (for  the  size  of  the  head  will  be  found  to 
have  much  influence  on  the  cry) ;  and  if  two  or  three  small  southern 
hounds  be  added  (or  small  hounds,  with  much  of  the  southern  blood) 
it  will  render  the  cry  more  melodious  and  more  delightful.  Where 
the  writer  above-quoted,  says,  "  they  run  so  close  to  the  ground,  as 
to  enjoy  the  scent  better  than  taller  dogs,"  evinces  at  once  his  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  as  hounds  of  any  kind  never  run  so  well  or  so 
sure,  as  when  they  can  carry  a  good  head  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when 
they  can  run  breast  high.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  in  expression, 
but  when  the  scent  is  said  to  lie  well,  it  rises  from  the  ground,  as  it 
were,  and  thus  the  dog  is  enabled  to  follow  his  game  without  putting 
his  nose  to  the  ground.  As  to  beagles  being  "good  at  trailing  or 
default,"  this  entirely  depends  upon  their  noses,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  bred ;  and  this  remark  will  be  found  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  kinds  of  hounds.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  beagle  was  originally  produced  is  at  present 
unknown ;  but  those  who  are  desirous  of  procuring  these  interesting 
little  hounds,  may  suit  their  own  taste  as  to  size,  strength,  &c.  as 
they  are  to  be  met  with,  in  great  variety,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  large  bony  beagle,  mentioned  above,  is  well  calculated 
to  endure  fatigue,  and  to  shew  good  sport,  while  the  smaller  kinds 
will  not  answer  so  well ;  and  as  to  the  very  smallest,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  lap-dog  beagle,  though  they  are  very  pretty  in  ap- 
pearance, and  may  occasionally  kill  a  hare,  yet  ultimate  satisfaction 
cannot  be  expected  from  their  exertions.  Finally,  if  an  opinion  is  to 
be  formed  from  the  appearance  of  the  animal  of  the  cross  whence 
sprung  the  dog  under  consideration,  it  might  seem  that  the  deep- 
mouthed  hound,  and  somethmg  of  the  turnspit  breed,  had  been  the 
original  progenitors. 
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BEAM,  in  the  head  of  a  deer,  is  the 
basis,  or  part  bearing  the  antlers,  royals, 
and  tops. 

BEAM  FEATHERS,  are  the  long 
feathers  of  a  hawk's  wing. 

BEAR.  The  bear  is  an  animal,  which 
is  occasionally  exhibited  in  this  country  in 
a  very  grotesque  attitude  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  cliildi-en  and  the  vidgar.  As  to 
bear-baiting,  it  has  been  for  some  time  on 
the  decline,  and  wUl,  in  all  probability,  at 
no  distant  period,  be  utterly  extinct.  Of 
this  animal,  there  are  three  different  kinds, 
the  brown  bear  of  the  Alps,  the  black  bear 
of  North  America,  which  is  smaller,  and 
the  great  Greenland  white  bear.  These, 
though  different  in  their  forms,  are  most 
likely  of  the  same  original,  and  owe  their 
chief  variations  to  food  and  climate.  They 
have  all  the  same  habitudes,  being  equally 
cai"nivorous,  treacherous,  and  cruel ;  and 
it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  observed  that 
brown  as  well  as  black  bears  are  found  in 
America,  whUe  to  those  of  Europe  the 
same  remark  may  be  equally  applied.  At 
all  events,  the  bear  tribe  are  all  remark- 
able for  having  the  soles  of  the  feet  very 
long,  extending  completely  to  the  heel, 
which  gives  them  a  very  firm  tread.  From 
the  length  and  sharpness  of  their  claws, 
they  are  all  able  to  climb  trees  in  search 
of  prey,  or  to  escape  from  tlieir  enemies. 

The  black  and  brown,  or  common  bears, 
are  inhabitants  of  the  forests  in  the  North- 
ern regions  of  Europe,  will  feed  on  either 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  and  are 
said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  honey.  In 
search  of  this,  they  climb  trees  in  order  to 
get  at  the  nests  of  wild  bees.  The  bear  will 
also  catch  and  devour  fish  ;  and  occasion- 
ally frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  for  that 
purpose.  He  is  a  savage  and  solitary  ani- 
mal, living  in  the  most  retired  and  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  forest.  Here  it  retires 
alone,  and  passes  some  months  of  the 
winter  without  provisions,  or  without  stir- 
ring abroad.  However,  this  animal  is  not 
entirely  deprived  of  sensation,  like  the  bat 
or  the  dormouse,  but  seems  rather  to  sub- 
sist upon  the  exuberance  of  its  former 
flesh ;  and  only  feels  the  calls  of  appetite 
when  the  fat  it  had  acquired  in  summer 
begins  to  be  entirely  wasted  away.  In  this 
manner,  when  the  bear  retires  to  its  den 
to  hid«  for  the  winter,  it  is  extremely  fat ; 
but  at  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  days,  when 
it  comes  forth  to  seek  for  fresh  nourish- 
ment, it  seems  to  have  slept  all  its  flesh 
away.  It  is  a  common  report,  that,  during 
this  time,  they  live  by  sucking  their  paws, 
which  is  a  vulgar  error  that  scarcely  re- 
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quires  confutation.  These  solitary  animals 
couple  in  autumn,  but  the  time  of  gestation 
with  the  female  is  not  well  known ; — the 
female  takes  great  care  to  provide  a  proper 
retreat  for  her  young.  The  male  and  fe- 
male by  no  means  inhabit  the  same  den ; 
they  have  each  their  separate  retreat,  and 
are  seldom  seen  together  but  upon  the  ac- 
cesses of  genial  desire. 

The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a  kind  of  growl, 
interrupted  with  rage,  which  is  often  ca- 
priciously exerted  ;  and  though  this  animal 
seems  gentle  and  placid  to  its  master, 
when  tamed,  yet  it  is  still  to  be  distrusted 
and  managed  with  caution,  as  it  is  often 
treacherous  and  resentful  without  cause. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  fierceness  of  this 
animal,  the  natives  of  those  countries 
where  it  is  foimd,  hunt  it  with  great  per- 
severance and  alacrity.  The  least  danger- 
ous method  of  taking  it  is  by  mixing  bran- 
dy with  lioney  and  placing  it  in  its  way, 
by  which  it  will  speedily  become  intoxi- 
cated. In  Canada,  where  black  bears  are 
very  common,  and  where  their  dens  are 
frequently  made  in  trees  that  are  hollow 
towards  the  top,  they  are  taken  by  setting 
fire  to  their  retreat,  which  are  often  above 
tliirty  feet  from  the  ground.  By  this 
means  the  bear  is  forced  to  shew  himself, 
and  is  shot  by  the  hunters. 

The  Indian  tribes  adopt  the  most  singu- 
lar ceremonies  in  then*  chase  of  the  bear, 
of  which  Charlevoix,  in  his  Travels  in 
North  America,  gives  the  following  ac- 
covmt : — "  The  chase  of  these  animals  is 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and  is 
never  undertaken  without  abundance  of 
ceremony.  A  principal  warrior  first  gives 
a  general  invitation  to  all  the  hunters. 
This  is  followed  by  a  most  strict  fast  of 
eight  days,  a  total  abstinence  from  all 
kinds  of  food  ;  notwithstanding  which  the 
day  is  passed  in  continual  song.  This  is 
done  to  invoke  the  spirits  of  the  woods  to 
direct  the  hunters  to  the  places  where 
there  are  abundance  of  bears.  They  even 
cut  the  flesh  in  divers  parts  of  their  bodies 
to  render  the  spirits  more  propitious.  They 
also  address  themselves  to  the  manes  of 
the  beasts  slain  in  the  preceding  chases, 
as  if  these  were  to  direct  tliem  in  their 
dreams  to  plenty  of  game.  One  dreamer 
alone  cannot  detemiine  the  place  of  the 
chase ;  numbers  must  concur ;  but  as  they 
tell  each  other  their  dreams,  they  never 
fail  to  agree.  This  may  arise  either  from 
contrivance,  or  from  a  real  agreement  in 
their  dreams,  on  account  of  their  thoughts 
being  perpetually  turned  on  the  same 
thing.     The  cliief  of  the  hunt  now  gives 
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a  great  feast,  at  which  no  one  dares  to  ap- 
pear without  first  bathing.  At  this  enter- 
tainment tliey  eat  with  great  moderation, 
contrary  to  tlieir  usual  custom.  The 
master  of  the  feast  touches  nothing ;  but 
relates  to  the  guests  ancient  tales  of  the 
wonderful  feats  of  former  chases ;  and 
fresh  invocations  to  the  manes  of  the  de- 
ceased bears  conclude  the  whole.  They 
then  sally  forth  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  village  ;  equipped  as  if  for  war,  and 
painted  black.  Every  able  hunter  is  on  a  level 
with  a  great  warrior ;  but  he  must  have  killed 
his  dozen  great  beasts  before  his  character 
is  established ;  after  which  his  alliance  is 
as  much  coiurted  as  that  of  the  most  vali- 
ant captain.  They  now  proceed  on  their 
way  in  a  direct  line ;  neither  rivers,  marsh- 
es, nor  other  impediments  stop  their  course, 
driving  before  them  all  the  beasts  they  find. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  hunting  ground, 
they  surround  as  large  a  space  as  they  can 
with  their  company ;  and  then  contract 
their  circle,  searching  at  the  same  time 
every  hollow  tree,  and  every  place  fit  for 
the  retreat  of  a  bear  :  and  they  continue 
the  same  practice  till  the  time  of  the  chase 
is  expired.  As  soon  as  a  bear  is  killed  a 
hunter  puts  into  his  mouth  a  lighted  pipe 
of  tobacco,  and  blowing  into  it  fills  the 
throat  with  the  smoke,  conjuring  the  spi- 
rit of  the  animal  not  to  resent  what  they 
are  going  to  do  to  its  body,  nor  to  render 
their  future  chases  unsuccessful.  As  the 
beast  makes  no  reply,  they  cut  out  the 
string  of  his  tongue,  and  throw  it  into  the 
fire.  If  it  crackles  and  shrivels  up  (which 
it  is  almost  sure  to  do)  they  accept  it  as  a 
good  omen  ;  if  not,  they  consider  that  the 
spirit  of  the  bear  is  not  appeased,  and  that 
the  chase  of  the  next  year  will  be  unfortu- 
nate. The  hunters  live  well  during  the 
chase  on  provisions  which  they  bring  with 
them.  They  return  home  with  great  pride 
and  self-complacency ;  for  to  kill  a  bear 
forms  the  character  of  a  complete  man. 
They  give  a  great  entertainment,  at  which 
they  make  it  a  point  to  leave  nothing  un- 
eaten. The  feast  is  dedicated  to  a  certain 
genius  (apparently  that  of  gluttony)  whose 
resentment  they  dread  if  they  do  not  eat 
every  morsel,  and  even  sup  up  the  melted 
grease  in  which  the  meat  was  dressed. 
They  sometimes  eat  till  they  burst,  or 
bring  on  themselves  some  violent  disorder. 
The  first  course  is,  the  greatest  bear  they 
have  killed  ;  without  even  taking  out  the 
entrails  or  skinning  it ;  contenting  them- 
selves with  singeing  the  skin,  as  is  prac- 
tised with  hogs." 

The  bear  is  by  no  means  deficient  in 
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courage,  and  never  fails  to  make  every 
possible  resistance.  A  number  of  extraor- 
dinary recitals  have  been  published  by  the 
Americans  respecting  their  encounters 
with  bears,  some  of  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, seem  to  partake  somewhat  of  that 
hyperbole  for  which  the  transatlantic  re- 
publicans are  so  celebrious.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  may  be  received  as  authen- 
tic perhaps,  as  Campbell  has  related  it  in 
his  Travels  in  North  America.  A  gentle- 
man and  his  son  (near  a  house  in  which 
the  author  then  lodged,  on  Spoon  Island) 
had  been  out  at  hay  making,  and  were 
luckily  armed  with  pitchforks ;  and  seeing 
a  monstrous  bear  quite  close  to  the  river, 
they  pressed  so  hard  upon  him  as  to  drive 
him  into  the  water.  They  then  thought 
they  had  him  secure,  as  there  was  a  boat 
near  them,  to  which  they  immediately  ran, 
and  having  pursued  and  come  up  with 
him,  they  struck  and  pelted  him  with  the 
pitch  forks  and  shafts  till  they  were  broken 
in  pieces.  The  exasperated  monster 
now,  as  they  had  no  weapon  to  annoy  him, 
turned  the  chase  on  his  adversaries,  and, 
fixing  his  paws  on  the  gunnel  of  the  boat, 
attempted  to  get  in.  They  did  all  they 
could  to  keep  him  out,  but  their  efforts 
were  in  vain.  He  got  in :  thus  circum- 
stanced, they  had  their  choice  either  to 
jump  into  the  water,  or  continue  in  the 
boat  and  be  torn  to  pieces :  they  chose  the 
former  and  swam  ashore.  The  bear  made 
no  attempt  to  follow,  but  continued  in  the 
boat ;  and,  seeing  the  animal  so  calm,  they 
ran  immediately  to  the  house  for  guns ; 
and,  upon  their  return,  found  him  sitting 
in  the  boat,  dipping  one  of  his  paws  now 
and  then  in  the  water,  and  washing  his 
wounds  :  on  which,  levelling  their  pieces, 
they  shot  him  dead.  The  landlord  of  the 
house  where  this  recital  was  given,  showed 
one  of  the  paws  of  this  bear,  which,  on 
account  of  its  great  size,  he  kept  as  a  cu- 
riosity ;  and  added,  that  the  bear  was  as 
big  as  a  yearling  calf. 

The  modern  Russian  method  of  hvmting 
the  bear  differs  very  much  from  the  mode 
just  described,  and  is  worthy  of  recital  for 
two  reasons :  viz.  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
little  known  in  this  country;  secondly,  it 
exhibits  a  curious  contrast,  as  well  as 
shows  some  veiy  singular  characteristics 
of  this  animal.  In  winter,  when  bears 
are  extremely  sluggish,  the  hunters  ap- 
proach the  den  of  the  bear,  which  is  ge- 
nerally formed  in  some  thicket ;  and,  cut- 
ting a  sort  of  avenue  before  and  behind 
it,  sufficient  for  bniin  to  pass  along,  they 
line  each  side  of  it  with  a  simple  net;  and 
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8uch  is  the  animal's  aversion  to  any  thing 
which  appears  like  a  toil,  that  he  will  not 
even  attempt  to  break  through  what  could 
not  resist  his  force  for  one  moment:  part 
of  the  company  place  themselves  in  am- 
bush at  the  front  end  of  the  avenue,  while 
the  other  go  behind,  and  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible,  to  drive  him  in  the  op- 
posite direction;  when  he  is  either  shot, 
or  killed  by  the  spear. 

An  instance  is  also  given  of  a  Russian 
huntsman,  who,  having  strayed  some  dis- 
tance from  his  companions,  was  met  by  a 
very  large  bear.  The  noise  made  by  the 
man  and  the  bear  drew  the  hunting  party 
to  the  spot,  when  they  beheld  a  monstrous 
bear  on  his  hind  legs  fighting  with  the 
man,  wlio  unfortunately  happened  to  be 
without  his  couteaa  de  chasse,  the  usual 
and  useful  weapon  upon  such  occasions. 
The  fellow  held  the  bear,  though  taller 
than  liimself,  by  the  ear,  at  arm's  length, 
and  with  his  left  hand  was  striking  him  on 
the  opposite  side  the  head,  every  time  he 
offered  to  bite  or  claw  the  extended  arm, 
which  prevented  his  being  hugged.  Count 
Alexy  Rossomofsky,  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  the  huntsman,  desired  that  he  would 
let  go  the  animal,  that  some  of  the  party 
might  shoot  him;  but  the  hardy  Russian 
said  the  hear  tvas  only  in  joke,  though  he 
had  then  clawed  his  face  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  none  of  them  knew  which  of  the 
men  it  was  who  was  thus  engaged  in  sin- 
gle combat.  At  this  moment,  a  number 
of  his  companions  came  running  up,  and, 
instead  of  attempting  to  kill  the  bear,  in- 
stantly took  off  their  belts,  and,  coming 
behind  him,  still  struggling  with  their 
comrade,  and  growling  as  a  bear  always 
does  when  he  is  attacked,  slipped  one  belt 
into  his  mouth,  and  two  more  round  his 
body,  and  thus  completely  subdued  and 
took  him  alive. 

Another  curious  circumstance  attend- 
ing a  Russian  bear  hunt,  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  peasants  trace  these  animals  out 
in  summer,  by  what  may  sportingly  be 
called  their  seat  or  form.  Though  the 
bear  will  commit  depredations  on  the  flock, 
he  is,  nevertheless,  fond  of  green  corn,  and 
makes  havoc  amongst  the  growing  crops  : 
his  manner  of  feeding  is  remarkable,  and 
in  this  act  he  makes  what  the  peasants 
call  liis  form,  and  by  which  they  trace  him 
from  one  part  to  another.  When  a  bear 
finds  a  field  of  corn  to  his  taste,  either  in 
the  milky  or  ripe  state  of  the  grain,  he 
chooses  a  soft  spot  amongst  it,  where  he 
sits  on  his  buttocks,  and  eats  round  him 
as  far  as  he  can  reach,  turning  on  his  seat 
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as  a  centre,  and  thus  makes  an  indention 
in  the  earth,  round  and  smooth,  like  a  large 
basin.  Hence  the  peasants  ascertain  the 
size  of  his  hind  quarters;  and,  measuring 
from  that  the  cropped  circle  of  the  corn, 
they  judge  of  his  lengtli.  Tlie  lazy  ani- 
mal, it  seems,  eats  all  around  him  as  far 
as  he  can  reach,  when,  removing  to  a  fresh 
spot,  he  again  devours  in  the  same  man- 
ner. These  forms,  by  the  comparative 
freshness  of  their  appearance,  apprise  his 
pursuers  of  their  approach  to  the  animal. 
Thus  the  bear  is  generally  discovered  in 
summer,  and  shot.  When  no  more  than 
three  take  the  field  in  pursuit  of  a  bear, 
the  following  mode  is  adopted :  as  soon 
as  the  bear  is  found,  the  three  take  their 
stations  at  a  certain  distance  and  direction 
from  each  other;  one  of  them  fires  at  the 
animal,  on  which  he  immediately  makes 
towards  him ;  the  second  then  fires,  to 
draw  him  to  the  other  side ;  and  the  third 
does  the  same,  to  give  him  a  third  direc- 
tion. By  the  time  these  manoeuvres  are 
executed,  the  first  sportsman  has  again 
loaded;  and  in  this  manner  they  load  and 
fire  alternately,  till  they  have  despatched 
their  game. 

In  Finland  the  chase  of  the  bear  is  very 
diiFerent.  The  Finns  erect,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  a  tree,  in  the  bear's  favourite  haunts, 
a  small  round  scaffold,  much  in  the  style 
of  one  of  the  tops  of  a  ship.  On  this  a  man 
takes  his  station,  and  patiently  awaits  the 
approach  of  bruin  to  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
(attracted  by  honey  or  other  favourite 
food  placed  there  as  a  bait)  and  shoots  at 
him  through  holes  made  for  that  purpose 
in  his  stage.  If  the  animal  be  not  disa- 
bled, he  furiously  mounts  the  tree,  but  is 
stopped  in  his  course  by  the  round  top, 
and  the  hunter  of  course  has  a  most  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  despatching  him, 
being  armed  with  an  axe  to  chop  off  the 
bear's  paws,  should  they  appear  above  the 
stage  in  attempting  to  mount  it. 

If  the  bear  ever  existed  in  this  country 
in  a  state  of  unlimited  freedom,  it  must 
have  been  at  a  period  very  remote,  though 
the  chase  of  this  animal  is  thus  described 
in  some  of  the  old  sporting-book.  If  they 
be  hunted,  they  will  follow  a  man,  but 
not  run  upon  him  vmless  they  are  wounded. 
They  are  very  strong  in  their  paws,  in 
such  sort,  that  they  will  so  hug  a  man  or 
dog,  as  to  break  his  back,  or  squeeze  his 
guts  out  of  his  belly :  with  a  single  paw 
they  will  pull  a  dog  to  their  tearing  and 
devouring  mouth.  They  bite  very  se- 
verely; for  they  will  bite  a  man's  head  to 
the  very  brains ;   and  for  an  arm  or  leg, 
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they  will  cnish  it  as  a  tlog  may  do  a  slen- 
der bone  of  mutton. 

When  they  are  hunted,  they  are  so  heavy 
that  they  make  no  speed,  and  so  are  always 
in  sight  of  the  dogs  :  they  stand  not  at 
bay  as  a  boar,  but  fly  wallowing;  but  if 
the  hounds  stick  in,  they  Avill  iight  va- 
liantly in  their  own  defence  ;  sometimes 
they  stand  up  straight  on  their  hinder 
feet;  and  then  take  that  as  a  sign  of  fear 
and  cowardice;  they  fight  strongest  and 
stoutest  on  all  four. 

They  have  an  excellent  scent,  and  smell 
further  off  than  any  otlier  beast  except 
the  boar ;  for  in  a  whole  forest  they  will 
smell  out  a  tree  laden  witli  nuist. 

They  may  be  hunted  with  hounds, 
mastitis,  or  greyhounds;  and  they  are 
chased  and  killed  with  bows,  bear  spears, 
darts,  and  swords ;  so  they  are  also 
taken  in  snares,  caves,  pits,  and  other 
engines. 

They  go  sometimes  a  gallop,  at  other 
times  an  amble ;  but  they  go  most  at  ease 
wlien  they  wallow.  When  they  come 
from  their  feeding,  they  beat  commonly 
the  highways  and  beaten  paths ;  and  wliere- 
soever  tliey  go  out  of  the  highways,  tlicre 
you  may  be  siu'e  they  are  gone  to  their 
dens ;  for  they  use  no  doublings  nor  sub- 
tleties. 

The  best  finding  of  a  bear  is  with  a  lame 
hoimd ;  and  yet  he  who  is  without  one 
may  trail  after  a  bear  as  we  do  after  a  buck 
or  roe,  and  you  may  lodge  and  hunt  them 
as  you  do  a  buck.  For  the  more  speedy  ex- 
ecution, mingle  mastiffs  with  yoiu'  hoimds ; 
for  they  will  pinch  the  bear,  and  so  pro- 
voke her  to  anger,  until  at  last  they  bring 
her  to  the  bay,  or  else  drive  her  out  of  the 
plain  into  the  covert,  not  letting  her  be  at 
rest  till  she  fight  in  her  own  defence. 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  sportsmen  of 
former  periods. 

Bears  are  found  in  almost  all  the  Alpine 
and  moimtainous  regions  of  continental 
Europe  (and  indeed  in  most  ])arts  of  the 
world) ;  they  are  not  often  hunted,  at  least 
not  in  a  formal  manner;  but  they  are  apt 
to  commit  depredations  on  the  flock,  (and 
when  pressed  by  hunger  wUl  even  attack 
men),  as  well  as  sometimes  destroy  chil- 
di-en ;  they  are  shot  as  often  as  an  oppor- 
tunity offers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bear  may,  with 
some  little  difficulty,  be  rendered  tame 
and  docile;  and  it  has  then  the  appear- 
ance of  being  mild  and  obedient  to  its 
master ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  without 
caution.  It  may  be  taught  to  walk  on  its 
hind  feet,  lay  hold  of  a  pole  with  its  fore 
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paws,  and  perform  various  tricks  to  entei'- 
tain  the  multitude,  who  are  highly  pleased 
with  the  awkward  measures  of  this  rugged 
animal,  which  it  seems  to  suit  to  the  sound 
of  an  instrument,  or  to  the  voice  of  its 
leader.  But  to  give  the  bear  this  kind  of 
education,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  taken 
yoimg,  and  to  accustom  it  early  to  re- 
straint and  discipline.  An  old  bear  will 
suffer  no  restraint  without  manifesting  the 
most  furious  resentment:  neither  the  voice 
nor  the  menaces  of  his  keeper  have  any 
eflect  upon  him ;  he  equally  growls  at  the 
hand  that  is  held  out  to  feed,  and  at  that 
which  is  raised  to  correct,  him. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
much  cruelty  is  practised  in  teaching  this 
animal  to  walk  upright,  and  to  regrdate 
its  motions  to  tlie  sound  of  the  pipe.  Bear- 
baiting  is  now  but  little  practised;  and  the 
reader  need  hardly  be  told,  that  in  this 
diversion  the  bear  was  fastened  to  a  stake, 
having  about  six  or  eight  yards  of  loose 
rope,  which  enabled  the  animal  to  describe 
a  considerable  circle,  and  allowed  it  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  exercise  of  its  strength, 
and  consequently  for  its  defence  against 
its  assailants.  Bull-dogs  are  the  best  cal- 
culated for  the  pm-pose;  and  indeed  a  dog 
will  not  face  a  bear  unless  he  is  bred  very 
near  the  bxdl-dog,  if  we  except  the  mas- 
tiff, some  of  which  will  run  at  the  bear, 
wliile  others  will  refuse;  and  consequently 
entire  dependance  cannot  be  placed  upon 
them.  A  bear  is  more  tlian  a  match  for 
oitlier  bull-dog  or  mastift'  singly;  but  two 
good  dogs  of  either  kind  would  very  soon 
destroy  him. 

The  white  Greenland  polar  bear  differs 
gi'eatly,  both  in  figiire  and  dimensions, 
from  those  already  described ;  and  though 
it  preserves  in  general  the  external  form 
of  its  more  southern  kindred,  yet  it  fre- 
quently grows  to  double  the  size.  The 
brown  bear  is  made  rather  strong  and 
sturdy;  the  (ireenland  bear,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  covered  with  very  long  hair, 
and  apparently  bulky,  is  nevertheless  more 
slender;  in  short,  all  the  variations  of  its 
figure  and  colour  seem  to  proceed  from 
the  coldness  of  tlie  climate  where  it  re- 
sides, and  the  nature  of  the  food  it  is  sup- 
plied with. 

The  polar  bears  are  animals  of  tremen- 
dous fierceness  and  strength.  Barentz, 
in  his  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-east 
passage  to  China,  witnessed  the  most  hor- 
rid pi'oofs  of  their  ferocity  in  the  island  of 
Nova  Zembla,  where  they  attacked  his 
seamen,  seizing  them  in  their  mouths,  car- 
rying them  off  with  the  utmost  ease,  and 
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devouring  them  even  in  the  sight  of  tlieir 
comrades. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  crew  of  a  hoat 
belonging  to  a  ship  in  the  whale  fisheiy 
shot  at  a  white  bear,  and  wounded  it.  The 
animal  immediately  set  up  the  most  dread- 
ful howl,  and  ran  along  the  ice  towards 
the  boat.  Before  he  reached  it,  a  second 
shot  was  fired,  which  hit  him.  This  served 
but  to  increase  his  fury.  He  presently 
swam  to  the  boat,  and,  in  attempting  to 
get  on  board,  placed  one  of  his  fore  feet 
upon  the  gunnel ;  but  a  sailor,  having  a 
hatchet  in  his  hand,  cut  it  off.  The  ani- 
mal still,  however,  continued  to  swim  after 
them  till  they  arrived  at  the  ship ;  and  se- 
veral shots  were  fired  at  him  which  took 
eflTect ;  but,  on  reaching  the  ship,  he  im- 
mediately ascended  the  deck ;  and  the  crew 
having  fled  into  the  shrouds,  he  was  pur- 
suing them  thither,  when  a  shot  laid  him 
dead  upon  the  deck. 

The  usual  food  of  these  animals  consists 
of  seals,  fish,  and  the  carcasses  of  whales ; 
but  when  on  land,  they  prey  on  deer  and 
other  animals,  as  hares,  young  birds,  &c. 
They  likewise  eat  various  kinds  of  berries 
which  they  happen  to  find.  They  go  on 
the  flakes  of  ice  in  search  of  seals,  and 
also  attack  the  arctic  walrus ;  but  this  crea- 
ture makes  a  gallant  defence  with  its  long 
tusks,  and  sometimes  comes  off  victorious. 
They  are  said  to  be  frequently  seen  in 
Greenland  in  great  droves,  allured  by  the 
smell  of  the  flesh  of  seals ;  and  they  will 
sometimes  surround  the  habitations  of  the 
natives,  and  attempt  to  break  in ;  when, 
it  is  added,  the  most  successful  method  of 
repelling  them  is  the  smell  of  burnt  fea- 
thers. 

The  affection  between  the  parent  and 
the  young  is  so  great,  that  they  will  sooner 
die  than  desert  each  other  in  distress. 
Cartwright,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Residence 
on  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  particularly 
mentions  this  circumstance,  and  says  that 
it  is  highly  dangerous  to  shoot  the  cub  of 
a  white  bear,  unless  you  first  destroy  the 
dam,  as  she  will  not  fail  to  attack  you  with 
the  utmost  fiu-y  the  moment  she  perceives 
her  cub  to  be  wounded.  The  following  is 
a  striking  instance  of  the  maternal  atfec- 
tion  of  these  animals:  While  the  Carcase 
frigate,  which  went  out  some  years  ago 
to  make  discoveries  towards  the  North 
Pole,  was  locked  in  the  ice,  early  one 
morning  the  man  at  the  mast  head  gave 
notice  that  three  bears  were  making  their 
way  very  fast  over  the  frozen  ocean,  and 
were  directing  their  course  towards  the 
ship.  They  had  no  doubt  been  invited  by 
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the  scent  of  some  blubber  of  a  sea-horse, 
which  the  crew  had  killed  some  days  be- 
fore, and  which  had  been  set  on  fire,  and 
was  burning  on  the  ice  at  the  time  of  their 
approach.  They  proved  to  be  a  she  bear 
and  her  two  cubs ;  but  the  cubs  were  nearly 
as  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly  to 
the  fire,  and  drew  out  of  the  flames  part 
of  the  flesh  of  the  sea-horse,  that  remained 
unconsumed,  and  devoured  it  voraciously. 
The  crew  from  the  ship  threw  great  lumps 
of  the  flesh  of  the  sea-horse,  which  they 
had  still  remaining,  upon  the  ice :  these 
the  old  bear  fetched  away  singly,  laid 
every  lump  before  the  cubs  as  she  brought 
it,  and,  dividing  it,  gave  to  each  a  share, 
reserving  only  a  small  portion  for  herself. 
As  she  was  fetching  away  the  last  piece, 
the  sailors  levelled  their  muskets  at  the 
cubs,  and  shot  them  both  dead;  and  in 
her  retreat  they  wounded  the  dam,  but 
not  mortally.  It  would  have  di-awn  tears 
of  pity  from  any  but  imfeeling  minds,  to 
have  marked  the  affectionate  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  poor  beast  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  her  expiring  young.  Though 
she  was  herself  dreadfully  wounded,  and 
could  but  just  crawl  to  the  place  where 
they  lay,  she  carried  the  lump  of  flesh 
wliich  she  had  fetched  away,  as  she  had 
done  before,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  laid  it 
before  her  young;  and  when  she  saw  that 
they  reflised  to  eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first 
upon  one,  and  then  upon  the  other,  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  them  up.  All  this 
while,  it  was  pitifid  to  hear  her  moan. 
When  she  found  she  could  not  stir  them, 
she  went  off)  and  when  she  had  got  to 
some  distance,  looked  back  and  moaned ; 
and  that  not  availing  her  to  entice  them 
away,  she  returned,  and  smelling  round 
them,  began  to  lick  their  wovmds.  She 
went  off  a  second  time  as  before,  and,  hav- 
ing crawled  a  few  paces,  looked  again  be- 
hind her,  and  for  some  time  stood  moan- 
ing :  but  still  her  cubs  not  rising  to  follow 
her,  she  returned  to  them  again,  and  with 
signs  of  inexpressible  fondness  went  round, 
pawing  them  and  moaning.  Finding,  at  last, 
that  they  were  cold  and  lifeless,  she  raised 
her  head  towards  the  ship,  and  uttered  a 
growl  of  despair,  which  the  seamen  re- 
turned -with  a  volley  of  musketry.  She 
fell  between  her  cubs,  and  died  licking 
their  wounds. 

Mr.  Hearne  says  that  the  males  of  the 
polar  bear  are  so  much  attached  to  their 
mates,  that  he  has  seen  one  of  them,  when 
a  female  was  killed,  come  and  put  his  two 
fore  paws  over  her,  and  in  this  position  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  shot  rather  than  quit  her. 
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White  bears  are  sometimes  found  in 
Iceland;  but  not  being  natives  of  the 
island,  they  are  supposed  to  have  floated 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Greenland  on 
some  of  the  huge  masses  of  ice  that  are 
detached  from  those  shores.  After  so  long 
an  abstinence  as  they  must  necessarily 
have  imdcrgone  in  the  voyage,  they  are 
reduced  by  hunger  to  attack  even  man, 
shovdd  he  come  in  their  way.  But  Mr. 
Horrebrow  informs  us,  that  the  natives 
are  always  able  to  escape  their  fury,  if 
they  can  throw  in  their  way  something  to 
amuse  tliem.  A  glove  (he  says)  is  very 
proper  for  the  purpose  ;  for  the  bear  will 
not  stir  till  he  has  turned  every  finger  of 
it  inside  out,  and  this  takes  up  sufficient 
time  to  afl'ord  the  man  to  escape. 

During  the  winter  these  animals  retire, 
and  bed  themselves  deep  in  the  snow,  or 
under  the  fixed  ice  of  some  eminence, 
where  they  pass,  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
the  long  and  dismal  arctic  night,  and  re- 
appear only  with  the  return  of  the  sun. 

They  grow  exceedingly  fat,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  weight  of  that  substance  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  a  single  bear. 

BEAR-BAITING.  In  baiting  the  bear, 
he  is  generally  fastened  to  a  stake  or  post 
by  a  chain  passed  round  his  body,  allow- 
ing him  sufficient  liberty  to  defend  himself 
from  the  dogs,  which  are  then  let  loose  at 
him. 

BEARING-REIN.     See  Harness. 

BEASTS  of  the  Forest,  are  the  hart, 
the  hind,  the  hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf. 

Beasts  of  the  Chase,  are  the  buck,  the 
doe,  the  fox,  the  roe,  and  the  martern. 

Beasts  and  Fov.ls  of  Warren,  are  the 
hare,  the  coney,  the  pheasant,  and  the  par- 
tridge. 

BExVT.  To  heat  is  a  term  used  of  a 
stag,  which  runs  first  one  way,  and  then 
another;  he  is  then  said  to  heat  up  and 
down.  Also,  the  noise  made  by  coneys  in 
rutting  time,  which  is  called  beating  or 
tapping.  In  Coursing,  to  heat  for  a  hare 
is  endeavovn-ing  to  start  one,  in  which  case 
people  generally  beat  the  hedges  and  co- 
vers with  sticks  or  staves. 

BEAVER.  The  beaver  is  a  native  of 
most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  is  principally  found  in  North 
America.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain, 
as  Geraldus  Cambrensis  says,  that  these 
animals  frequented  the  River  Tievi,  in 
Cardiganshire,  and  that  they  had  from  the 
Welsh  a  name,  signifying  "  the  broad-tailed 
animals."  The  skins  were  valued  by  the 
laws  of  Howel  Dda,  in  the  tenth  century, 
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at  the  great  sum  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pence  each ;  and  they  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted the  chief  finery  and  luxury  of  those 
days.  The  general  length  of  the  beaver 
is  about  three  feet.  The  tail  is  oval,  nearly 
a  foot  long,  and  compressed  horizontally, 
but  rising  into  a  convexity  on  its  upper 
surface :  it  is  perfectly  destitute  of  hair, 
except  at  the  base,  and  is  marked  out  into 
scaly  divisions,  like  the  skin  of  a  fish.  The 
hair  is  very  fine,  smooth,  glossy,  and  of  a 
chesnut  colour,  varying  sometimes  to  black ; 
and  instances  have  occuiTed  in  which  these 
animals  have  been  foimd  white,  cream-co- 
lom-ed,  or  spotted.  The  ears  are  short,  and 
almost  hidden  in  the  fui-. 

No  other  quadrupeds  seem  to  possess  so 
great  a  degree  of  natural  sagacity  as  the 
beavers.  The  front  teeth  of  this  animal 
are  very  strong,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  gnawing  wood.  They  feed  on 
leaves,  and  the  bark  of  trees;  and  when 
they  eat,  they  sit  upright,  and  carry  the 
food  to  their  mouth  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  squirrel  tribe ;  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  beaver  subsists  wholly  on  veget- 
able substances,  and  will  eat  no  animal  food 
whatever. 

Beavers  generally  live  in  associated  com- 
munities of  two  or  three  hundred,  inhabit- 
ing dwellings  which  they  raise  to  the  height 
of  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  water.  They 
select,  if  possible,  a  large  pond,  in  which 
they  raise  their  houses  on  piles,  forming 
them  either  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape, 
with  arched  tops,  thus  giving  them,  on  the 
outside,  the  appearance  of  a  dome,  while 
they  within  somewhat  resemble  an  oven. 
The  number  of  houses  is  in  general  from 
ten  to  thirty.  If  the  animals  cannot  find 
a  pond  to  their  liking,  they  fix  on  some 
flat  piece  of  ground  with  a  stream  running 
through  it.  In  making  this  a  suitable 
place  for  their  habitations,  a  degree  of  sa- 
gacity and  intelligence,  of  intention  and 
memory,  is  exhibited,  approaching,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  to  the  faculties  of 
the  human  race.  The  first  object  is,  to 
form  a  dam.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
they  should  stop  the  stream,  and,  of  course, 
that  they  should  know  in  which  direction 
it  runs.  This  seems  a  wonderful  exertion 
of  intellect,  as  they  alwa3's  do  it  in  the 
most  favourable  place  for  their  purpose, 
and  never  begin  at  a  wrong  part.  They 
drive  stakes  five  or  six  feet  long  into  the 
ground,  in  difl^erent  rows,  and  interweave 
them  with  branches  of  trees,  filling  them 
up  with  clay,  stones,  and  sand,  which  they 
ram  so  firmly  down,  that,  though  the  dams 
are  frequently  a  hundred  feet  long,  they 
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will  bear  a  great  weight,  and  Cartwright 
says  he  has  walked  over  them  with  the 
greatest  safety.  These  are  ten  or  twelve 
feet  thick  at  the  base,  gradually  diminish- 
ing towards  the  top,  which  is  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  across.  They  are 
exactly  level  from  end  to  end,  perpendi- 
cular towards  the  stream,  and  sloped  on 
the  outside,  where  grass  soon  grows,  and 
renders  the  earth  more  united. 

The  houses  are  constructed,  with  the  ut- 
most ingenuity,  of  earth,  stones,  and  sticks, 
cemented  together,  and  plastered  on  the 
inside  with  siu-prising  neatness.  The  walls 
are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  the  floors  so 
much  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  Avater, 
as  always  to  prevent  them  from  being 
flooded.  Some  of  the  houses  have  only 
one  floor;  others  have  three.  The  num- 
ber of  beavers  in  each  house  is  from  two 
to  thirty.  Tliese  sleep  on  the  floor,  which 
is  strewed  with  leaves  and  moss ;  and  each 
individual  is  said  to  have  its  own  place. 
When  they  form  a  new  settlement,  they 
begin  to  build  their  houses  in  the  sum- 
mer; and  it  costs  them  a  whole  season  to 
finish  the  work,  and  lay  in  their  winter 
provisions,  consisting  principally  of  bark 
and  the  tender  branches  of  trees,  cut  into 
certain  lengths,  and  piled  in  heaps  under 
the  water. 

The  houses  have  each  no  more  than  one 
opening,  which  is  under  the  water,  and 
always  below  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  by 
which  means  they  are  secured  fi-om  tlie 
effects  of  frost.  Beavers  seldom  quit  their 
residence,  unless  they  are  disturbed,  or 
their  provisions  fail.  When  they  have 
continued  in  the  same  place  three  or  four 
years,  they  frequently  erect  a  new  house 
annvially,  but  sometimes  merely  repair 
their  old  one.  It  often  happens  that  they 
build  a  new  house  so  close  to  the  old,  that 
they  cut  a  communication  from  one  to  the 
other ;  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
idea  of  their  having  several  apartments. 
When  their  houses  are  completely  finished, 
they  will  carry  on  fresh  works ;  nor  do  they 
desist  even  when  the  pond  is  frozen  over, 
but  continue  their  employments  for  some 
nights  after  (if  the  frost  is  not  too  severe) 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  which  they  keep 
open  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  summer  they  forsake  their 
houses,  and  ramble  about  from  place  to 
place,  sleeping  under  the  covert  of  bushes 
near  the  water  side.  On  the  least  noise, 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  water  for 
security ;  and  they  have  sentinels,  which, 
by  a  certain  cry,  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  In  the  winter  they 
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never  stir  out,  except  to  their  magazines 
imder  water ;  and  during  that  season  they 
become  excessively  fat. 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Du 
Pratz  gives  of  the  beavers  of  Louisiana. 
At  the  head  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  Louis- 
iana he  discovered  a  beaver  dam.  Not 
far  from  it,  but  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
the  animals,  he  and  his  companions  erected 
their  hut,  in  order  to  Avatch  the  operations 
at  leisure.  They  waited  till  the  moon 
shone  pretty  bright;  and  then,  carrying 
branches  of  trees  in  their  front,  to  conceal 
themselves,  they  went  with  great  care  and 
silence  to  the  dam.  Du  Pratz  ordered 
one  of  the  men  to  cut,  as  silently  as  pos- 
sible, a  gutter,  about  a  foot  wide,  through 
it,  and  retire  immediately  to  the  hiding- 
place. 

As  soon  as  the  water  through  the  gut- 
ter began  to  make  a  noise,  we  heard  (says 
the  writer)  a  beaver  come  from  one  of  the 
huts,  and  plunge  in.  We  saw  him  get 
upon  the  bank,  and  clearly  perceived  that 
he  examined  it.  He  then,  with  all  his 
force,  gave  four  distinct  blows  with  his  tail, 
when  immediately  the  whole  colony  threw 
themselves  into  the  water,  and  arrived 
upon  the  dam.  When  they  were  all  as- 
sembled, one  of  them  appeared,  l)y  mut- 
tering, to  issue  some  kind  of  orders ;  for 
they  all  instantly  left  the  place,  and  went 
out  on  the  banks  of  the  pond  in  different 
directions.  Those  nearest  to  us  were  be- 
tween our  station  and  the  dam,  and  there- 
fore we  could  observe  their  operations  very 
plainly.  Some  of  them  formed  a  substance 
resembling  a  kind  of  mortar;  others  car- 
ried this  on  their  tails,  which  served  as 
sledges  for  the  purpose.  I  observed  that 
they  put  themselves  two  and  two,  and  that 
each  of  a  couple  loaded  his  fellow.  They 
trailed  the  mortar,  which  was  pretty  stiff, 
quite  to  the  dam,  where  others  were  sta- 
tioned to  take  it ;  these  put  it  into  the  gvit- 
ter,  and  rammed  it  down  with  blows  of 
their  tails. 

The  noise  of  the  water  soon  ceased,  and 
the  breach  was  completely  repaired.  One 
of  the  beavers  then  struck  two  blows  with 
his  tail ;  and  instantly  they  all  took  to  the 
water  without  noise,  and  disappeared. 

M.  Du  Pratz  and  his  companion  after- 
wards retired  to  their  hut  to  rest,  and  did 
not  again  disturb  these  industrious  animals 
till  the  next  day.  In  the  morning,  how- 
ever, they  went  together  to  the  dam  to 
observe  its  construction,  for  which  purpose 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  cut  a  part 
of  it  down.  The  depression  of  the  water 
in  consequence  of  this,  together  with  the 
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noise  they  made,  roused  the  beavers  again. 
The  animals  seemed  much  disturbed  by 
these  exertions;  and  one  of  them,  in  par- 
ticular, was  observed  several  times  to  come 
pretty  near  the  labourers,  as  if  to  examine 
what  passed.  As  M.  Du  Pratz  appre- 
hended tliat  they  might  run  into  the  woods 
if  further  disturbed,  he  advised  his  compa- 
nions again  to  conceal  themselves. 

One  of  the  beavers  then  ventured  (con- 
tinues our  observer)  to  go  upon  tlie  breach, 
after  having  several  times  approached  and 
returned  like  a  spy.  He  surveyed  the 
place,  and  then  struck  four  blows,  as  he 
did  the  preceding  evening,  with  his  tail. 
One  of  those  that  were  going  to  work 
passed  close  by  me ;  and  as  I  wanted  a 
specimen  to  examine,  I  shot  him.  The 
noise  of  the  gun  made  them  scamper  off 
with  greater  speed  than  a  hundred  blows 
of  the  tail  of  their  overseer  could  have 
done.  By  firing  at  them  several  times 
aftei'wai-ds,  they  were  compelled  to  ran 
with  precipitation  into  the  woods.  M.  Du 
Pratz  then  examined  their  habitations. 

Under  one  of  the  houses  he  found  fif- 
teen pieces  of  wood,  with  the  bark  in  part 
gnawed  off,  apparently  intended  for  food. 
Round  the  middle  of  this  house,  which 
formed  a  passage  for  them  to  go  in  and 
out  at,  he  found  no  less  than  fifteen  dif- 
ferent cells.  These  habitations  were  made 
by  posts  fixed  slantingly  upwards  to  a 
point;  and  in  the  middle  was  the  floor, 
resting  firmly  on  notches  in  the  posts. 

Beavers  bring  forth  their  young  towards 
the  end  of  June,  and  generally  have  two 
at  a  time,  which  are,  in  nine  instances  out 
of  ten,  male  and  female.  They  continue 
with  their  parents  till  they  are  full  three 
years  old,  when  they  pair  off,  and  form 
houses  for  themselves.  If,  however,  they 
are  undisturbed,  and  have  jilenty  of  pro- 
visions, they  remain  with  the  old  ones, 
and  thus  form  a  double  society.  Instances 
have  occurred  of  beavers  having  been  per- 
fectly domesticated.  Major  Roderfort,  of 
New  York,  related  to  Professor  Kalm, 
that  he  had  a  tame  beaver  above  half-a- 
year  in  his  house,  where  he  went  about 
quite  loose,  like  a  dog.  The  major  gave 
him  bread,  and  sometimes  fisli,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond.  As  much  water  was 
put  into  a  bowl  as  he  wanted.  All  the 
rags  and  soft  things  he  could  meet  vdt\\, 
he  dragged  into  the  corner  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  sleep,  and  made  a  bed  of 
them.  The  cat  in  the  house,  having  kit- 
tens, took  possession  of  his  bed;  and  he 
did  not  attempt  to  prevent  her.  When 
the  cat  went  out,  the  beaver  often  took 
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the  kitten  between  his  fore  paws,  and  held 
it  to  his  breast,  as  if  to  warm  it :  he  seemed 
to  doat  upon  it;  yet,  as  soon  as  the  cat 
returned,  he  always  restoi'ed  to  her  the 
kitten.  Sometimes  he  grumbled,  but 
never  attempted  to  bite. 

The  skin  of  the  beaver  has  two  kinds 
of  hair:  the  lower,  immediately  next  the 
hide,  is  short,  implicated  together,  and  as 
fine  as  down ;  the  upper  hair  gi-ows  more 
sparingly,  and  is  both  thicker  and  longer. 
The  latter  is  of  little  value ;  but  the  former 
is  wrought  into  hats,  and  other  articles  of 
dress. 

The  hunters  prefer  the  winter  season  for 
seeking  out  the  habitation  of  the  beavers. 
They  stop  up  the  entrance  to  them  on  the 
side  next  the  water,  with  stakes,  and  en- 
large the  vent-hole  which  they  find  on  the 
land  side :  this  is  done  for  the  pui-pose  of 
putting  through  it  a  dog,  which  is  so  trained 
that  he  holds  the  beaver  with  his  teeth, 
and  suffers  himself  to  be  di'awn  out  by  the 
hind  legs.  The  Indians  about  Hudson's 
Bay  first  drain  off  the  water  of  the  dam, 
and  then,  covering  the  houses  with  nets, 
break  in  at  tlie  top ;  on  which  the  affrighted 
beavers,  running  through  the  door  to  es- 
cape, become  entangled  in  the  meshes. 

In  some  parts  of  Lapland,  beavers  are 
caught  in  traps  made  of  the  twigs  of  fir 
trees.  The  top  of  these  the  hunters  fasten 
to  a  small  branch  of  poplar,  of  which  the 
animals  are  very  fond.  The  beaver  gnaws 
away  this  fastening,  is  let  down,  and  caught. 
But  it  is  remarked,  that  wherever  two  have 
been  together,  the  one  has  always  set  the 
other  at  liberty.  A  good  skin  will  weigh 
about  two  pounds. 

Tlie  medicinal  substance  called  castor 
is  produced  in  the  inguinal  glands  of  these 
animals;  and  each  individual,  both  male 
and  female,  has  usually  about  two  ounces. 
That  produced  by  the  Russian  beavers  is 
more  valuable,  and  sells  at  a  much  higher 
price,  than  that  which  is  imported  from 
America.  The  flesh  is  good  eating :  it  is 
usually  preserved  (the  bones  being  first 
taken  out)  by  drying  it  in  the  smoke. 

It  frequently  happens  that  single  bea- 
vers live  by  themselves  in  holes  which 
they  make  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  consi- 
derably under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
working  their  way  upward  to  the  height 
of  many  feet.  These  are  called  by  the 
hunters  hermits  or  terriers.  Like  the  rest, 
they  lay  up  a  store  of  provisions  for  the 
winter.  It  is  sup])osed  by  Cartwright  that 
their  separation  from  society  originates  in 
attachment  and  fidelity;  that,  having  by 
some  accident  lost  their  mate,  they  will 
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not  readily  pair  again.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
they  have  invariably  a  black  mai'k  on  the 
skin  of  their  backs,  wliich  is  called  a  sad- 
dle, and  by  which  they  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  others. 

Their  motions  on  land  are  very  slow; 
and  being  timid  animals,  they  are  easily 
killed,  though  possessing  teeth  so  shai-p 
and  strong,  as  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
stout  resistance.  If  they  happen  to  be 
met  on  land  by  a  man,  they  sit  down, 
and  cry  like  a  child. 

The  beaver  is  the  only  creature  among 
quadrupeds  that  has  a  flat  broad  tail, 
covered  with  scales,  which  serves  as  a  rud- 
der to  direct  its  motions  in  the  water.  It 
is  the  sole  quadruped  that  has  membranes 
between  the  toes  on  the  hind  feet  only, 
and  none  on  the  fore  feet,  which  supply 
the  place  of  hands,  as  in  the  squirrel.  In 
short,  it  is  the  only  animal  that  in  its  fore 
parts  entirely  resembles  a  quadruped,  and 
in  its  hind  parts  seems  to  approach  the 
nature  of  fishes,  by  having  a  scaly  tail.  It 
is  somewhat  shaped  like  a  rat,  except  the 
tail,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  flat  and 
scaly,  some  what  resembling  a  neat's  tongue 
at  the  point. 

BED  OF  SNAKES.  A  knot  of  young 
snakes.  Also,  a  roe  is  said  to  bed  when 
she  lodges  in  a  particular  place. 

BEDDING.  On  the  bedding  of  horses, 
there  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions. 
Horses  that  work  hard  should  always  be 
well  littered.  During  the  day,  the  bedding 
or  litter,  shoiUd  be  removed  ;  in  fine 
weather  it  may  be  placed  outside  the  door, 
so  that  it  may  be  rendered  dry  and  free 
from  smell.  A  little  straw  should  always 
be  placed  in  the  stall  for  the  horse  to  stale 
upon,  and  this  may  be  changed  once  a 
day.  By  thus  drying  the  litter  during 
the  day,  it  will  serve  again  as  well  as 
fresh  straw  for  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
and  will  be  perfectly  free  fi-om  smell. 
A  great  saving  may  be  made  in  litter 
by  turning  it  out  and  drying  it  in  this 
manner. 

BELLING,  or  BELLOWING.  The 
noise  which  deer  make  during  the  rutting 
season. 

BELLY-BAND.     See  Harness. 

BEND,  TO,  in  archery  signifies  the 
putting  on  of  the  string  so  that  it  may  be 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

BETTING  is  the  actof  lapng  a  wager 
or  making  a  deposit  of  money,  by  two 
persons  of  contrary  opinions,  for  one  to 
become  the  winner  upon  the  decision  of 
some  popular  or  public  event ;  and  that  so 
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fashionable  a  mode  of  terminating  disputes 
may  meet  with  but  little  difliculty  or  ob- 
struction, bets  are  made  with  as  much 
deliberation,  and  discharged  by  the  sport- 
ing world  with  as  miich  integrity,  as  the 
most  important  transactions  of  the  com- 
mercial part  of  society  in  the  first  city  in 
the  universe.  Betting  indeed,  in  this 
country,  has  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
of  which  there  are  now  many  professors  in 
existence.  Where  two  opponents  deposit 
each  an  equal  sum  (whether  fifty,  or  five 
thousand  pounds)  upon  any  event  what- 
ever, it  is  then  termed  an  even  bet.  An 
offer  oi  six  io  four,  implies  the  odds  in  di- 
rect ratio  of  six  pounds  to  four,  or  twelve 
to  eight,  or  in  that  proportion  to  any 
amount.  Betting  two  to  one  is  laying  ten 
pounds  to  five,  twenty  to  ten,  and  so  on  ; 
one  depositing  exactly  double  the  amount 
of  his  adversary's  stake  ;  three,  four,  and 
five  to  one,  being  regular  in  the  same  way. 
The  latter  are  all  termed  laying  the  odds, 
which  vary  according  to  the  predominant 
opinions  of  the  best  judges  upon  the  proba- 
ble termination  of  the  event ;  one  nile  being 
invai'iable,  the  person  betting  the  odds  (or, 
in  plainer  language,  the  larger  sum  against 
the  smaller)  has  always  the  privilege  of 
taking  his  choice  in  preference  to  his  ad- 
versary, against  which  no  appeal  can  ever 
be  made  with  a  decision  in  its  favour.  Any 
person  proposing  a  bet  to  another  during 
the  running  of  a  horse,  the  fighting  of  a 
cock,  or  any  other  transaction,  the  party 
applied  to  saying  "  done,"  and  the  proposer 
replying  "  done"  also,  it  then  becomes  a 
confirmed  bet,  and  cannot,  in  sporting  eti- 
quette and  honour,  be  off,  or  revoked,  but 
by  mutual  consent.  No  bet  aboiw  ten 
pounds  can  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in 
our  courts  of  law  :  the  payment  of  all 
losings  above  that  sum  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  sporting  integrity  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

A  bet  made  after  the  heat  is  over,  if  the 
horse  betted  on  does  not  start  again,  is 
no  bet. 

A  confirmed  bet  cannot  be  off  without 
mutual  consent. 

Either  party  may  demand  stakes  to  be 
made ;  and,  upon  refusal,  may  declare 
the  bet  void. 

A  bet  made  upon  a  race,  if  the  party  be 
absent  on  the  day  of  running,  the  public 
declaration  of  the  bet  may  be  made  on  the 
course,  and  a  demand  whether  any  per- 
son will  make  stakes  for  the  absent  party ; 
if  no  person  consent  to  do  so,  the  bet  may 
be  declared  void. 

Bets  agreed  to  be  settled  in  town,  or 
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any  particular  place,  cannot  be  declared 
oft"  on  the  course. 

If  odds  are  bet  without  mentioning  the 
horse  before  the  race  is  over,  it  must  be 
determined  as  tlie  odds  were  at  the  time  of 
making  it. 

Bets  made  in  running  are  not  determined 
till  the  plate  is  won,  if  that  lieat  be  not 
specified  at  the  time  of  betting. 

Bets  made  between  particular  horses 
are  void  if  neither  of  them  be  the  winner, 
unless  specified  to  the  contrary. 

At  Newmarket,  if  a  match  bo  made  for 
any  particular  day  in  any  meeting,  and  the 
parties  afterwards  change  the  day,  all  bets 
must  stand ;  but  if  altered  to  a  ditterent 
meeting,  bets  made  before  the  alteration 
are  void. 

Bets  determined,  though  the  horse  does 
not  start,  when  the  words  "  absolutely," 
"  run  or  pay,"  or  "  j^lay  or  pay,"  are 
made  use  of  in  betting. 

All  double  bets  are  considered  as  iday 
or  iiay. 

Since  Epsom  Races,  1822,  aU  bets  are 
made  in  pounds,  and  not  in  guineas,  as 
formerly. 

Bets  madfe  on  horses  winning  any  num- 
ber of  plates  that  year,  remain  in  force  till 
the  first  day  of  May. 

Money  given  to  have  a  bet  laid,  not  re- 
turned if  not  run ;  the  same  nile  of  com-se 
in  regard  to  cock  fighting,  &c. 

All  bets  are  void  on  the  decease  of 
either  party,  before  determined. 

BEVY  of  Roe-Deer.  A  herd  or  com- 
pany of  those  animals. 

BEVY  of  Quails  is  a  term  used  for  a 
flock  or  brood  of  those  birds. 

BEWITS.  A  piece  of  leather  to  which 
a  hawk's  bells  are  fastened  and  buttoned 
to  her  legs. 

BILLETING.     The  dung  of  a  fox. 

BINDING.  A  term  used  in  tiring,  or 
when  a  hawk  seizes  her  prey. 

BIRD-LIME  is  a  well-known  viscid 
substance,  prepared  in  different  ways,  from 
a  variety  of  materials,  chiefly  vegetable, 
and  is  used  for  catching  birds,  mice,  or  any 
other  small  animals. 

In  England,  bird-lime  is  generally  made 
from  holly  bark,  though  we  possess  a 
number  of  plants  from  which  it  may  also 
be  obtained,  such  as  mistletoe,  the  root  of 
the  hyacinth,  of  the  asphodels,  the  narcis- 
sus, and  the  black  bryony,  and  the  yoimg 
shoot  of  the  elder  tree  :  it  may  likewise  be 
made  from  animal  substances.  M.  Bar- 
rera,  a  physician  of  Perpignan,  having 
discovered  the  means  of  preparing  it  fi-om 
the  bolls  of  a  sort  of  caterpillar,  by  putre- 
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fying  them  in  the  earth,  steeping  them  in 
water,  and  then  pounding  and  mixing 
them  with  olive  oil. 

The  bird-lime  brought  from  Spain  has 
an  unpleasant  smell ;  that  brought  from 
Damascus  will  stand  neither  frost  nor 
wet ;  that  of  the  Italians  is  better  and  is 
made  of  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe,  though 
none  of  them  is  equal  to  that  manufactured 
in  England,  and  which  is  made  as  fol- 
lows : — take  a  quantity  of  holly-bark,  and, 
having  cleaned  it  from  a  thin  brown  scurf 
which  is  frequently  found  on  the  outside, 
boil  it  in  a  kettle  of  water  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  till  the  green  coat  is  separated  from 
the  other:  it  is  then  covered  up  for  a  fort- 
night  in  a  moist  place,  next  pounded  into 
a  rough  paste  so  that  no  fibres  of  the  wood 
be  left,  after  which  it  is  waslied  in  a  run- 
ning stream  till  it  be  perfectly  free  from 
all  impurities ;  it  is  now  put  up  to  ferment 
for  four  or  five  days,  skimming  it  as  often 
as  anything  rises,  and  then  laid  up  for 
use  :  a  third  part  of  sweet  oil  or  any  thin 
grease  must  be  mixed  with  it  when  used. 

As  bird-lime  is  apt  to  be  congealed  and 
rendered  useless  in  frosty  weather,  a 
portion  of  petioleum  ought  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  it  during  the  cold  seasons  ;  as 
likewise  it  loses  its  force  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  wet ;  a  particular  sort  called 
water  bird-lime  should  be  used  in  marshy 
places ;  it  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Take 
a  pound  of  strong  good  bird-lime,  wash  it 
thorougldy  in  spring  water  till  the  hard- 
ness be  entirely  removed,  beat  it  well,  to 
separate  the  water  from  it,  and  then  dry 
it  well  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  add 
to  it  as  much  capon's  grease  as  will  make 
it  run  ;  then  add  one  spoonful  of  strong 
vinegar,  one  spoonful  of  oil  and  a  small 
quantity  of  Venice  tiu'pentine.  Let  the 
whole  boil  for  some  minutes  over  a  mode- 
rate fire,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  then  take  it 
off,  and  when  there  is  occasion  to  iise  it, 
warm  it  and  cover  the  sticks  well  with  it. 

The  method  of  preparing  twigs  with 
the  common  bird-lime,  is  to  make  it  hot, 
and  dip  the  ends  of  a  bundle  of  rods  into 
it,  then  to  turn  them  about  and  play  them 
together  till  a  sufficient  quantity  is  ex- 
tended over  them  all  :  this,  however, 
though  the  general  custom,  makes  but 
clumsy  work  ;  the  following  being  a  much 
neater  mode  of  applying  it ;  first  rub  both 
yoiu'  liands  over  with  oil  to  prevent  the 
bird-lime  from  sticking  to  them ;  next  take 
a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  nut  between  the 
tlumib  and  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
whilst  in  the  right  you  hold  the  twig  ;  be- 
gin by  twisting  it  in  the  bird-lime  till  you 
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haw  c-ovored  it  from  \vitliin  a  hand's 
breadth  of  the  thicker  end  up  to  the  point : 
when  you  think  you  have  limed  it  suffi- 
ciently well,  roll  the  rod  between  your 
hands  so  as  to  make  them  look  more 
even  and  neat. 

The  best  twigs  are  those  cut  from  the 
the  willow  tree,  as  they  have  a  smoother 
bark,  and  are  freer  ft-om  knots  than  any 
other  kind  ;  the  thicker  ends  ought  to  be 
cut  to  a  point  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  in 
order  that  they  may  more  readily  be  stuck 
into  the  ground. 

Strings  or  cords  may  also  be  limed  in 
this  manner,  or  by  dipping  them  into  the 
bird-lime  while  very  hot,  as  may  also 
straws  :  when  thus  prepared,  they  should 
be  preserved  in  a  leather  bag  till  wanted. 

BISHOPPING,  an  operation  perform- 
ed on  the  mouths  of  horses,  &c.  by  dealers, 
with  a  view  of  passing  them  off  for  young 
animals  when  the  natural  marks  are  ob- 
literated. 

The  front  teeth,  or  incisores,  of  both 
jaws,  in  a  young  horse,  meet  exactly  in  a 
line,  and  perpendicularly  to  each  other. — 
As  the  horse  grows  older,  these  teeth  take 
a  more  horizontal  direction,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  jaws,  the  upper  teeth  pro- 
jecting very  considerably  over  the  lower 
teeth ;  at  the  same  tune  the  upper  corner 
tooth  fonns  a  curve  over  the  lower  corner 
tooth.  Furrows  appear  on  their  front  sur- 
faces, and  their  colour  becomes  yellow 
and  opaque.  Other  characteristics  of  age 
may  be  seen  externally;  for  instance,  the 
eyes  sink  in  their  orbits,  the  eye-lids  be- 
come lean  and  wrmkled,  and  the  cavity 
above  the  eye  appears  more  hollow  (this 
cavity,  howevei*,  is  sometimes  deep  in  a 
young  horse).  Grey  hairs  shoot  out  upon 
the  forehead  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
mouth,  the  middle  of  the  nose  becomes 
indented  by  the  long  continued  pressure 
of  the  nose-band  of  the  head-collar,  and 
the  lips  exhibit  a  lean  and  shrivelled  ap- 
pearance, the  lower  lip  hanging  consider- 
ably below  the  upper  lip.  The  ears  also 
drop  more  or  less  in  a  lateral  direction. — 
These  external  marks  of  old  age,  together 
with  those  of  the  teeth,  the  dealer  in 
horses  exerts  his  ingenuity  to  counteract. 

He,  therefore,  commences  his  opera- 
tions by  making  an  opening  between  tlie 
skin  and  cellidar  membrane,  at  a  small 
distance  above  the  eye,  into  which  he  in- 
troduces a  quill,  and  by  blowing  into  it, 
fills  up  the  cavity  and  gives  it  a  plump 
appearance.  He  proceeds  next  to  furnish 
the  corner  teeth  with  the  same  marks 
whicli  they  possessed  at  seven  years  old. 
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For  this  purpose,  he  forms  an  artificial 
cavity  in  the  head  of  the  tooth  with  an 
engraving  tool,  and  gives  it  a  black  colour 
by  burning  it  with  a  hot  iron.  This  pro- 
cess, in  the  stable  vocabulary,  is  called 
bishopping.  By  such  practices  as  these, 
an  inexperienced  person  may  be  deceived ; 
but,  by  attending  to  the  following  obser- 
vations, the  imposition  may  be  easily  de- 
tected ;  for,  although  the  dealer  has  it  in 
his  power  to  make  marks  or  cavities  in 
the  corner  teeth,  yet  he  cannot  alter  their 
horizontal  direction,  nor  restore  them  to 
the  perpendicular  approximation  which  is 
the  attendant  of  youth.  Neither  can  he 
re-produce  the  prominence  of  the  ridges 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  nor  furnish  the 
tushes  with  their  original  concave  siu'- 
faces.  As  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
dealer  to  make  an  old  horse  appear 
yomiger,  so  does  he  sometimes  find  it 
convenient  to  make  a  young  horse  appear 
older.  A  horse  is  more  saleable  at  five 
years  old  than  at  four,  on  which  account 
the  dealer  attempts  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional year,  by  di'awing  the  corner  teeth 
before  the  natural  period  of  their  dropping 
out.  The  bars  of  the  mouth  are  also  cut, 
to  let  the  tushes  protrude  prematurely. — 
But  although  the  corner  teeth  are  remov- 
ed, and  the  protrusion  of  the  new  teeth  is 
thereby  somewhat  accelerated,  yet  it  is 
an  unerring  rule,  that  the  animal  has  not 
attained  his  fifth  year  until  the  corner 
teeth,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw, 
are  complete  in  their  size  and  appearaace, 
and  the  marks  of  the  middle  teeth  begin 
to  fill  up.  The  tushes  also  should  rise 
considerably  above  the  jaw. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  with  accuracy  the 
age  of  crib-biters,  and  horses  whose  teeth 
are'  extremely  hard :  the  former  lose  the 
marks  of  their  teeth  before  their  usual 
period,  the  latter  retain  them  long  after 
the  age  of  seven  years.  In  examining  a 
horse's  mouth,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at 
both  sides  of  it,  as  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  frequently  occurs 
from  the  mastication  of  the  food  being 
performed  on  one  side  of  the  mouth  only, 
in  which  case  the  teeth  on  that  side  of  the 
jaw  which  has  most  friction,  will  be  most 
forward  in  their  alteration. 

BITCH.  The  female  of  the  dog  is  so 
called:  also  the  female  fox  is  sometimes 
called  a  bitch-fox :  vixen,  is  perhaps  a 
more  common  term. 

BITES  frequently  happen  to  dogs  and 

sometimes  to  horses,  by  venomous  insects 

and  reptiles,  some  of  which  are  not  well 

known.     The  means  of  relief  must,  in 
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some  degree,  be  regulated  by  appearances ; 
and  whenever  inflammation  is  observed, 
bleeding  cannot  be  otherwise  than  ser- 
viceable. Generally  speaking,  sweet  oil 
(vegetable  oil)  will  be  found  liighly  ser- 
viceable in  cases  of  tliis  kind,  as  an  exter- 
nal application. — See  Adder. 

BITTERN,  a  bird  of  the  crane  or 
heron  tribe,  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
latter,  being  in  length  about  two  feet  six 
inches;  the  bill  is  four  inches  long,  of  a 
greenish  brown  colour;  the  head  feathers 
are  long,  and  those  of  the  neck  loose  and 
waving ;  the  crown  of  the  head  black,  the 
feathers  on  the  hind  part  forming  a  sort  of 
pendent  crescent;  the  lower  mandible  on 
each  side,  dusky ;  the  plumage  is  beautifully 
variegated ;  the  ground  a  ferruginous  yel- 
low colour,  palest  beneath,  marked  with 
many  bars,  streaks,  and  numerous  zig-zag 
lines  of  black;  the  feathers  of  the  breast 
very  long  and  loose,  the  legs  are  of  a  pale 
green;  claws,  long  and  slender,  and  the 
inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  serrated,  for 
the  piu'pose  of  holding  their  prey  more 
securely.  The  female  is  less  than  the 
male,  darker  coloured,  and  the  feathers  on 
the  head  and  neck  are  shorter  and  less 
flowing.  The  bittern  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  the  heron,  and,  from  the 
marshes  being  its  favourite  resort,  it  might 
reasonably  enough  be  supposed  that  it 
would  resemble  the  heron  also  in  flavour ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case;  on  the  contrary, 
while  the  fishy  taste  renders  the  heron  al- 
together unpalatable  and  disgusting,  the 
bittern  is  plump,and  its  flesh  is  somewhat 
similar,  but  superior  in  flavour,  to  that  of 
the  hare.  In  short,  the  heron  is  meagre 
and  cadaverous,  subsisting  chiefly  on  fish ; 
but  the  bittern  feeds  upon  vegetables 
when  more  nourishing  diet  is  unattainable. 
It  leads  a  very  solitary  life,  amidst  the 
sedges  of  extensive  marshes  and  fens,  con- 
cealed beneath  the  flags  and  reeds,  and 
continuing  whole  days  about  the  spot, 
seeming  to  look  for  safety  in  retirement 
and  inaction.  Its  principal  food,  during 
summer,  consists  of  fish,  frogs,  and  in- 
sects ;  but  in  the  autumn  it  repairs  to  the 
woods  in  pursuit  of  mice,  which  it  seizes 
dexterously,  and  swallows  whole. 

A  female  bittern  that  was  killed  during 
a  severe  frost,  had  in  her  stomach  several 
water  lizards,  and  the  remains  of  frogs, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  mud  under  the  shallow  water  in  the 
swamp  where  the  bird  was  shot.  Latham 
mentions  having  seen  two  middle-sized 
trouts,  perfectly  whole,  taken  from  the 
stomach  of  a  bittern. 
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This  bird  is  easily  shot,  as  it  flies  hea- 
vily; and,  though  generally  very  timid, 
will,  nevertheless,  when  wouuded,  make  a 
desperate  resistance.  Mr.  Markwick  once 
shot  a  bittern,  in  frosty  weather,  that  fell 
upon  the  ice,  just  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  dogs  that  eagerly  attacked  it ;  but 
being  only  slightly  wounded,  it  defended 
itself  so  fiercely  with  its  bill  and  claws  that 
the  dogs  were  unable  to  subdue  it,  and  it 
was  ultimately  kiUed  by  another  shot. — ■ 
When  wounded,  it  has  been  known  to 
strike  its  bill  through  the  boot  of  the 
sportsman,  and  even  to  hurt  his  leg.  The 
bittern  breeds  in  the  fens,  making  its  nest 
in  April,  which  is  principally  composed 
of  rushes.  The  female  lays  from  four  to 
six  eggs,  of  a  pale  greenish  ash  colour; 
the  young  are  produced  in  twenty-five 
days,  and  have  an  ugly  appearance,  aris- 
ing from  the  extreme  height  of  the  neck 
and  legs;  they  continue  in  the  nest  about 
twenty  days,  during  which  time  the  old 
ones  feed  them  with  uncommon  assiduity. 
Hawks,  which  plunder  the  nests  of  most 
water-fowls,  will  seldom  venture  to  attack 
that  of  the  bittern.  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  history  of  this  bird,  however, 
is  that  hollow  booming  noise  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  every  other  part  of  the 
feathered  creation ;  and  on  this  account  it 
has  been  regarded  with  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious detestation  by  the  vulgar.  Of  all 
sounds,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  more 
dismally  hollow  than  the  booming  of  the 
bittern. 

It  is  impossible  for  words  to  give  those 
who  have  not  heard  this  call  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  solemnity:  it  resembles,  in 
some  degree,  the  interrupted  bellowing  of 
a  bull,  but  hollower,  and,  perhaps,  louder, 
and  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  as  if  issuing  from  some  formidable 
being  that  resided  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  These  bellowings,  or  boomings, 
are  produced  by  the  males,  and  are  chiefly 
heard  morning  and  evening,  during  the 
months  of  Febnuiry  and  March,  which 
is  unquestionably  the  season  of  courtship. 
Many  of  the  common  people  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  to  produce  this  booming,  the 
bittern  thrusts  his  bill  into  a  reed,  which 
serves  as  a  pipe  for  swelling  the  note 
above  its  natural  pitch,  while  others  ima- 
gine that  the  bird  puts  its  head  under 
water,  and,  by  blowing  violently,  pro- 
duces its  boomings.  These  boomings  are 
given  six  or  eight  times  in  succession, 
then  discontinued  for  a  short  space,  when 
they  again  follow  in  similar  succession. — 
The  above  notice  of  the  manner  in  which 
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this  bird  produces  its  hollow  boomings,  is 
in  all  probability  quite  erroneous,  as  its 
anatomy  seems  to  testify:  the  windpipe 
differs  from  all  other  animals,  and  is  ap- 
parently calculated  to  produce  the  sound 
for  which  the  bittern  is  so  remarkable ; 
the  lower  part  of  it,  dividing  into  the 
lungs,  is  supplied  with  a  thin  loose  mem- 
brane, that  can  be  filled  with  a  large  body 
of  air,  and  exploded  at  pleasure :  thus 
these  boomings  are  produced,  which, 
though  so  awful  to  the  human  ear,  are  the 
calls  of  courtship,  or  the  expressions  of 
connubial  felicity.  Although  the  bittern 
is  in  general  a  shiggish  heavy  flying  bird, 
yet  in  autumn  this  character  is  greatly 
changed,  as  it  is  then  seen  rising  in  a 
spiral  ascent,  till  it  is  quite  lost  from  the 
view,  uttering,  at  the  same  time,  a  singu- 
lar noise  very  different  from  its  former 
boomings.  In  some  places  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  bitter  bump, 
in  others,  by  that  of  the  mire  drum. 

BITS  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  operat- 
ing on  the  horse's  lip,  by  compressing  it 
against  that  part  of  the  horse's  jaw,  called 
the  bars,  which  are  the  gums  between  the 
the  tush  and  grinders  ;  these  go  under  the 
denomination  of  snaffles  and  bridoons. 

The  other,  comjiressing  the  bars  and 
beard  by  the  assistance  of  the  curb  and 
power  of  a  lever,  are  commonly  called 
bits  ;  but,  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  has, 
from  time  to  time,  varied  the  construction, 
fashion,  and  sometimes  properties,  very 
injudiciously,  they  have  received  names 
and  appellations  which  have  been  applied 
sometimes  to  one  bit,  and  then  to  another, 
that  a  bit-maker  now  cannot  be  certain  of 
of  what  bit  you  mean,  except  enquired  for 
by  its  distinguishing  name,  viz.  the  Can- 
non bit,  the  Pelham  bit,  the  Pembroke 
bit,  the  Weymouth  bit,  tlie  Hard  and  Sharp, 
the  Portmouth,  the  Chifney,  &c.  &:c. 
Leaving,  therefore,  any  enquiries  about 
names,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  those  only 
which  I  conceive  useful  and  consistent, 
and  omit  all  the  petty  whims  and  inven- 
tions, which  are  innumerable,  and  origi- 
nated some  from  the  bit-makers  to  promote 
trade,  (since  many  will  have  whatever  is 
new)  and  others  from  conceited  horsemen, 
who  require  a  bit  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  hands. 

Though  I  admit  but  of  two  kinds  of 
bits,  yet  their  construction  may  give  mild- 
ness or  severity  in  their  operation.  I  shall 
therefore  begin  with  the  mildest  bit,  which 
is  sometimes  called  a  colt's  bit,  or  mouth- 
ing bit :  the  part  that  compresses  the  lip 
against  the  bars  is  made  large  and  smooth, 
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for  the  larger  the  mouth-piece  of  the  bit 
the  milder  it  operates,  as  you  may  judge 
by  only  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  first  with 
a  thin  ring  and  then  with  a  thick  one. 
This  bit  is  rendered  still  milder  by  the 
centre  of  the  mouth-piece  being  united  by 
a  ring,  which  renders  the  pressure  less 
severe.  There  is  usually  to  a  colt's  bit,  a 
flat  triangular  piece  of  iron  suspended  to 
the  ring,  and  three  or  four  drops  suspend- 
ing from  that ;  these  are  intended  to  sti- 
mulate the  tongue  to  move,  which  pro- 
motes slaver ;  by  which  means,  the  mouth 
is  kept  cool  and  refreshed  ;  for  when  the 
mouth  is  dry  and  hot,  it  becomes  numbed 
and  insensible.  The  cheeks  to  this  bit, 
and  all  snaffles,  should  be  six  inches  long, 
and  the  eye  to  fix  the  head-stall  and  reins 
sufficiently  large  that  stout  reins  may 
freely  traverse. 

I  shall  next  notice,  the  common  plain 
snaffle  ;  the  mouth-piece  of  which  is  gene- 
rally about  the  thickness  of  one's  finger ; 
they  are  so  well  known  that  they  need  no 
description.  If  you  take  the  mouth-piece 
in  your  hand,  and  pull  by  the  reins  with 
tlie  other,you  will  comprehend  immediately 
their  operation  ;  and,  if  you  try  tlie  colt's 
bit  in  like  manner,  you  will  perceive  how 
mild  that  is  rendered  by  the  ring  uniting 
the  mouth-piece.  This  snaffle  may  be 
used  after  the  colt's  bit,  and  is  proper  to 
ride  with  by  those  who  prefer  snaffles  ; 
some  variation  in  the  powers  of  this  bit 
will  be  occasioned  by  the  length  and  thin- 
ness of  the  mouth-piece,  which  renders  it 
sharper — thick  and  short  will  be  mild. 
To  render  the  snaffle  more  severe,  a 
twisted  one  will  be  found  to  answer  ;  the 
deeper  they  are  indented,  consequently 
the  more  acute  will  be  the  operation. 
These,  therefore,  are  proper  for  horses  that 
have  hard  callous  lips ;  some  are  more 
callous  and  insensible  by  nature  than 
others,  but  many  are  rendered  so  by  heavy 
dead  hands. 

Horses  that  have  their  shoulders  well 
back,  their  crest  rising,  and  neck  arched, 
so  that  the  nose,  when  they  are  imited, 
does  not  exceed  forty-five  degrees  from  a 
perpendicular  to  their  forehead,  will  ever 
ride  pleasant  and  manageable  even  in 
hunting  with  the  snaffle,  and  it  is  the  pre- 
ferable bridle  to  ride  such  horses  with. 

The  bridoon  is  a  snaffle  without  the 
cheek  ;  this  is  only  used  with  another  bit, 
and  the  cheeks  wovdd  interfere  and  be 
more  incumbrance  than  use. 

The  mouth-piece  of  the  snaffle  must  be 
placed  in  the  mouth,  not  to  gag  or  wrinkle 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  it  is  of  no 
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consequence  how  low,  so  tliut  the  horse 
cannot  get  it  over  his  tush,  i'or  tlie  opera- 
tion of  the  reins  brings  the  snaffle  to  the 
place  it  is  to  act. 

I  now  come  to  notice,  what  goes  under 
the  general  appellation  of  the  bit.  This, 
also,  is  universally  known  to  those  convor- 
Bant  witli  horses,  but  not  so  universally 
considered.  Its  parts  are  the  niouth-piece- 
curb,  curb-hook,  cheeks,  and  branches.  The 
mouth-piece  is  that  part  received  within 
the  mouth,  tlie  length  of  which,  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  size  of  the  horse,  usually 
about  five  inches,  and  round  ;  the  ends  of 
which  should  rest  on  the  bars,  and  the 
middle  form  a  cavity  for  the  tongue  to  lie 
easy  and  luidisturbed. 

The  checks  are  the  upper  part  of  the 
lever,  above  the  mouth-piece,  on  each  side 
tlie  jaw  ;  the  brandies  are  the  loAver  part, 
and  are  straight  or  crooked  agreeable  to 
fancy :  the  jiower  of  the  bit  cliiefly  depends 
on  the  length  of  these,  and  I  have  seen 
some  only  three  inches  in  length,  otliers 
twelve,  both  of  which  are  inconsistent  ex- 
tremes. Each  end  of  the  mouth-piece  is 
fixed  into  the  cheek  ;  wliich  should  be  at 
the  distance  of  two  inches  and  a  half  from 
the  top,  and  soldered  or  rivetted  to  be  as 
firm  as  one  piece.  Tlie  curb  is  a  cliain, 
so  constructed  as  to  lie  smooth  and  flat 
under  the  jaw  :  one  end  of  the  curb  is 
clenched  fast  to  the  upper  part  of  tlie  off 
cheek  of  the  bit,  and  a  liook  is  clinclied  to 
tlie  near  cheek,  to  link  the  curb-chain  to. 
Rings  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  branch, 
for  the  reins  to  be  sewed  to,  are  preferable 
to  loops. 

Tlie  power  of  the  bit  increases  in  the 
proportion  as  the  length  of  branch  exceeds 
the  distance  the  curb  is  fixed  from  the 
mouth-piece  ;  so,  that  if  the  curb  is  fixed 
two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  nioutli- 
piece,  and  the  reins  operating  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  branch  five  inches  below 
the  mouth-piece,  for  every  ounce  you  pull 
on  the  rein,  you  press  two  witli  the  curb 
on  the  jaw,  and  tliree  with  the  mouth- 
piece, on  the  bars. 

The  length  of  bi-anch  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  powers  you  want  in  the 
bit.  Gentlemen,  who  have  heavy  hands, 
and  light-mouthed  horses,  must  have  their 
branches  shorter  by  an  inch  ;  and  those 
who  cannot  govern  their  horses,  but  by 
the  extreme  powers  of  the  bit,  must 
lengthen  the  branch  an  inch. 

The  cheeks  should   have  round  loops 
for  the  head  stall,  rather  than  sijuare  ones, 
because  the    leather    sits    smoother   and 
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pkasantev,  as  the  bit  operateg.  All  cor- 
ners or  edges  that  can  possibly  nib  the 
horse's  cheek,  or  chafe  the  hair  offj  shoidd 
be  avoided.  The  cavity  in  the  mouth- 
piece for  the  tongue,  I  by  no  means  would 
reconimend  to  be  a  very  high  portinouth. 
Those  high  portmouths  were  invented  to 
force  the  jaws  open,  and  render  the  horse 
very  uncomfortable,  but  that  is  no  con- 
sideration to  the  man  that  cannot  hold 
his  horse  by  other  means. 

The  form  of  the  branch  may  be  after 
what  fashion  j'ou  please,  so  that  you  re- 
tain the  power  you  requii'e ;  varieties  of 
curves  and  figures  have  been  invented, 
some  only  for  fashion,  others  to  prevent 
tiie  Iiorse  lodging  the  branch  on  his  ga- 
therers. This  is  what  many  horses  will  do, 
without  having  any  mischievous  intent. 
But  as  the  bit  does  not  properly  operate, 
it  should  be  prevented;  which  is  easily 
done  by  a  small  chin-strap,  if  properly 
placed  and  buckled ;  but  many  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  of  no  use.  Should  a  per- 
son be  unprovided  with  a  chin-strap,  and 
the  horse  addicted  to  get  the  branch  on 
his  teeth,  you  can  dislodge  it  by  slacking 
the  hand,  and  shaking  the  reins;  the 
harder  you  pull,  the  firmer  it  holds. 

With  the  bit,  a  bridoon  is  usually 
mounted ;  this  leads  me  to  a  few  remarks 
on  mounting  a  bridle. 

Here  I  shall  avoid  interference  with 
fashion,  and  only  note  convenience.  There 
are  two  methods  of  mounting  a  bit  and 
bridoon  bridle :  the  first,  and  the  most 
usual,  is  ada])ted  for  riding  the  extended 
paces,  and  hunting — this  has  the  longer 
and  stouter  rein  fixed  to  the  bridoon,  and 
the  shorter  one  to  the  bit. 

The  other  method  is  calculated  to  ride 
in  the  united  paces,  consequently  is  used 
in  the  manege,  the  aniiy,  and  for  ladies' 
bridles,  &c.  It  is  usual  to  fix  the  bridoon 
to  a  separate  head-stall  from  the  bit ;  this 
has  its  inconvenience,  for  we  use  but  one 
rein  of  the  bridoon  to  support  the  position, 
and  if  the  horse  is  stifi',  or  reluctantly 
bends,  the  bridoon,  having  no  cheeks,  will 
draw  through  the  mouth.  But  the  more 
old-fasliioned  way  was  to  fix  the  bridoon  to 
the  same  head-staU.  having  it  sufficiently 
wide  to  divide  at  the  ends,  one  to  receive 
the  bit,  and  the  other  the  bridoon,  and 
by  this  method  the  bridoon,  cannot  be 
drawn  through.  If  the  fonner  method  is 
adopted,  you  must  have  a  nose-band,  with 
loops  in  the  head-stall  of  the  bridoon  for  it 
to  pass  throiigli,  and  that  may  prevent  it. 
The  shorter  and  lighter  rein  is  to  be  fixed 
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to  the  bridoon,  ihu  stouter  and  longeif  rehi 
to  tlie  bit.  iS'his  rein  is  usually  joined  in 
the  middle,  by  putting  end  to  end,  with  a 
piece  of  leather  between  to  thicken  the 
.substance,  that  a  sHder  on  the  rein  may 
not  pass  over.  This  method  is  readily  to 
ascertain  the  middle,  to  adjust  the  reins 
even. 

But  there  is  an  oversight  committed  in 
this,  for  the  near  or  left  rein  should  be  at 
least  half  an  inch  longer  than  the  other, 
by  reason  it  has  to  pass  under  the  little 
finger,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  left  reiu 
over  the  forefinger,  which  will  make  a 
diflTerence  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch. 

To  guard  against  what  is  termed  the 
horse  running  through  his  bridle,  that  is, 
the  curb  being  too  slack,  so  that  the  branch 
loses  all  its  power  before  the  curb  takes 
any  effect,  they  run  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, when  the  branch  loses  great  part 
of  its  power,  and  the  horse  rendered  un- 
comfortable by  the  gagging  of  the  bit. 
Uniformity  is  much  regarded  in  the  arm}^, 
since  the  whole  regiment  has  an  imiforni 
bit  of  the  same  powei's  and  dimensions  in 
every  part,  but  the  horses  may  vary  widely, 
some  canying  their  heads  high,  otliers  low, 
Kome  poking  their  nose  out,  and  others 
bridled  to  tlie  chest — these  circumstances 
require  a  trifling  difference  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  curb.  It  therefore  requires 
Bome  knowledge  of  the  horse,  to  know 
precisely  how  to  adjust  his  bridle. 

If  we  examine  in  what  situation  the  bit 
operates  with  the  greatest  power,  it  will  be 
found,  when  the  direction  of  the  reins 
forms  a  right  angle  with  the  bi'anch  of  the 
bit ;  and  the  more  acute  or  obtuse  angle 
it  makes,  the  more  power  we  lose. 

In  adjusting  the  bridle  on  the  horse, 
the  head-stall  must  be  of  that  length  that 
admits  the  mouth-piece  of  the  bit  to  rest 
on  the  bars,  a  little  above  the  tush ;  the 
bridoon  a  little  shorter,  but  not  so  high 
as  to  wrinkle  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
the  throat-lash  buckled  rather  loose,  to 
admit  the  horse  when  going  to  bridle  his 
head.  The  mane  is  usually  cut  close 
where  the  head  stall  comes,  and  the  finger 
should  clear  any  part  of  the  mane,  or  fore- 
top,  that  may  interfere  with  it.  The  fore- 
top  when  combed  smootli,  may  be  put 
over  01--  under  the  front ;  the  curb  is  the 
last  tiling  adjusted,  and  though  a  trifling 
vai-iation  may  be  proper,  according  to  the 
manner  the  horse  carries  his  head,  I  shall 
set  down  that  criterion  which  suits  the 
generality  of  horses. 
The  curb-diain,  observe,  is  to  pass  luidcr 
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the  bridoou;  therefore,  put  your  right  hand 
under  the  bridoon  reins,  to  take  hold  of  the 
curb-chain ;  and,  with  the  left,  put  two  fin- 
gers within  the  cheek  of  the  bit,  and  with 
yoiu"  thumb  take  hold  of  the  curb  hook. 
The  end  links  of  the  curb-chain  being  in 
your  right  hand,  turn  the  chain  to  the 
right;  or  as  you  would  turn  a  screw,  till 
every  link  lies  smooth  and  flat,  as  though 
it  was  a  sti-ap ;  and  then,  without  losing  a 
half-turn,  put  that  link  on  the  hook,  as 
appears  to  be  most  appropriate,  i.  e.  nei- 
ther tight  nor  slack,  and  examine  how  the 
bran ch  operates.  If  the  branch  has  liberty 
to  move  45  degrees,  and  no  more,  it  is  the 
criterion  I  judge  most  proper;  but  a  few 
degrees,  more  or  less,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded. Nevertheless,  if  one  link  of  the 
chain  confines  it  to  35  degrees,  and  put- 
ting it  one  link  looser  gives  it  liberty  to 
55  degrees,  the  manner  your  horse  carries 
his  head  must  determine  which  of  the  links 
is  most  proper.  If  the  horse  naturally 
carries  his  nose  high,  let  the  branch  have 
55  degrees;  if  he  brings  his  nose  in,  35 
will  be  best. 

If  there  is  a  chain-strap,  the  strap  must 
be  placed  so  high  on  the  branch,  that  when 
passd  through  the  ring  in  the  curb-chain, 
it  must  be  buckled  to  that  tightness  that 
precludes  the  possibility  of  the  horse  lodg- 
ing the  branch  on  his  teeth.  Unnecessary 
tightness  should  be  avoided,  as  it  renders 
tlie  bit  less  comfortable  to  the  horse. 

Though  I  object  to  the  curb  being  too 
tight,  I  must  caution  you  against  hav- 
ing it  too  slack ;  for  though  the  horse 
could  not  run  tlu-ough  his  bridle  if  the 
branch  went  75  degrees  back,  if  the 
horse  carried  his  nose  high,  yet  if  he  bri- 
dled his  head  in,  your  reins  wovdd  form 
such  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  branch,  that 
you  would  lose  the  power  of  the  branch : 
therefore,  adhering  as  near  as  you  can  to 
the  medium  of  45  degrees  will  be  found 
best. 

BLACK  ACT.  This  was  enacted  and 
so  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
most  unprecedented  depredations  com- 
mitted in  Essex,  by  persons  in  disguise, 
with  their  faces  blacked  and  disfigured. 
It  runs  thus: — By  this  statute  it  is  en- 
acted, that  persons  hunting  armed  and 
disguised,  and  killing  or  stealing  deer,  or 
robbing  warrens,  or  steahng  fish  out  of 
any  river,  &c.  or  any  person  unlawfully 
hunting  in  his  majesty's  forests,  or  break- 
ing down  the  head  of  any  fish-pond,  or 
killing  of  cattle,  or  cutting  down  trees,  or 
setting  fire  to  houses,  barn,  or  wood,  or 
shooting  at  any  person,  or  scilding  letters. 
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either  anonymous,  or  signed  with  a  ficti- 
tious name,  demanding  money,  &c.  or 
rescuing  such  offenders,  are  guilty  of  fe- 
lony, without  benefit  of  clergy. — This  is 
commonly  called  the  Waltham  Black  Act, 
and  was  made  perpetual  by  31  George  II. 
c.  42. 

BLACK -AND -ALL -BLACK,  also 
called  Othello,  was  bred  by  Lord  Port- 
more  in  1743;  he  was  got  by  Crab  out  of 
Miss  Slamerkin,  by  young  True  Blue ; 
grandam  by  Lord  Oxford's  dun  Arabian, 
out  of  a  D'Arcy  black-legged  royal  mare. 
His  performances  denote  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  best  horses  of  his  time :  in  1748, 
he  won  50  guineas  at  Lewes,  and  dHO  at 
Stockbridge ;  in  1 749,  the  king's  plates  at 
Salisbury,  Canterbury,  Lewes,  and  New- 
market; in  1750,  at  the  Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare,  he  won  the  100  giiineas  given  by  the 
Sporting  Society,  and  50  guineas  and  the 
king's  plate  at  Maryborough;  in  1751,  he 
beat  Lord  March's  Bajazet,  on  the  Cur- 
ragh, a  match,  four  miles,  1000  guineas; 
in  1752,  he  won  the  sportsmen's  subscrip- 
tion purse  of  50  guineas,  and  the  king's 
plate,  at  the  Curragh,  beating  Lord  An- 
trim's Gusta\'us.  Othello  returned  to 
England,  and  covered  in  Cambridgeshire 
at  five  guineas. 

BLACK  COCK,       "1 

BLACK  GAME,       I  See  Grouse. 

BLACK  GROUSE.  J 

BLACK-LEG.  This  well- understood 
expression  was  long  since  given  by  the 
superior  classes  of  the  sporting  world,  to 
a  fraternity  of  unprincipled  sharpers,  who 
are,  perhaps,  without  exception,  tlie  most 
designing  and  abandoned  set  of  thieves 
and  hai'pies  that  ever  disgraced  civilized 
society.  They  are  a  community  existing 
by,  and  subsisting  upon,  the  most  villain- 
ous plans  of  deceptive  depredation :  their 
various  modes  of  attacking  and  preying 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  inexperienced 
and  imsuspecting  part  of  the  public,  are 
beyond  conception  or  belief:  their  num- 
ber is  incredible,  and  their  stratagems  ex- 
ceed description.  Destitute  not  only  of 
character,  but  of  every  honourable  and 
praiseworthy  feeling,  their  minds  are  des- 
tined solely  for  the  purposes  of  determined 
devastation  upon  the  property  of  those 
unthinkingly  seduced  or  betrayed  into 
their  company;  upon  whose  credulity  and 
indiscretion  they  are  supported  in  a  conti- 
nued scene  of  the  most  luxurious  and  fa- 
shionable dissipation.  As  members  have 
no  great  power  of  exerting  themselves  with 
much  success  individually,  the  Jirm  (if  a 
most  infamous  combination  can  be  so 
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termed)  are  adequate  to  almost  every  dea- 
perate  undertaking,  from  pricking  in  the 
belt,  hustling  in  the  hat,  or  slipping  a  card, 
to  determined  highway  robbery.  They 
are  sole  proprietors  of  the  different  gam- 
ing-tables, public  and  private,  as  well  in 
the  metropolis,  as  the  hazard,  roulette,  &c. 
at  all  the  races  of  eminence  in  the  king- 
dom. They  are  invariably  present  at  every 
fashionable  receptacle  for  sport:  the  ten- 
nis-court, the  billiard-room,  the  cock-pit, 
have  all  to  boast  a  number  of  these  mis- 
creants in  quest  of  phmder;  and  even  the 
commonest  coffee-house  is  a  spot  where 
modest  merit,  in  the  form  of  a  lounging 
emissary,  frequently  obtrudes,  in  the  anx- 
ious hope  of  picking  up  some  opulent  ju- 
venile, that  he  may  afterwards  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  him,  in  the  most 
liberal  and  friendly  way,  to  another  mem- 
ber of  the  fraternity,  as  a  very  proper  ob- 
ject, or  pigeon,  well  worth  plucking  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family. 

BLADDER,  Inflammation  of  the. 
This  is  a  disease  which  does  not  often 
occur  to  horses,  and,  when  it  does,  most 
commonly  depends  upon  the  too  free  use 
of  strong  diuretics.  During  an  attack  of  j 
this  disease,  the  horse  is  almost  constantly  ' 
endeavouring  to  stale,  only  voiding  a  few 
drops  at  a  time.  The  frequent  staling  is 
caused,  not  by  the  bladder  being  full  of  \ 
urine,  but  by  the  extreme  irritability  of  s 
the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  its  inflamed 
state.  Bleeding  is  the  first  remedy  to  be 
employed;  and  if  the  pulse  is  very  quick, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  eye-lid  red,  and 
the  breatliing  disturbed,  you  should  take 
away  not  less  than  five  or  six  quarts,  pro- 
vided the  horse  does  not  faint  before  this 
quantity  is  lost.  The  bowels  should  be 
opened,  and  any  hard  excrement  there 
may  be  in  the  lower  gut  removed  by  means 
of  clysters.  The  horse  should  drink  plenty 
of  the  infusion  of  linseed;  and  if  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  still  continue,  he  should 
have  an  anodyne  clyster,  and  a  ball,  once 
every  six  hours,  composed  of  camphor, 
one  drachm,  opium,  half-a-drachm,  made 
into  a  ball  with  linseed  meal  and  treacle. 
If  the  disease  still  continues,  bleed  again, 
for  it  will  be  the  only  chance  of  saving 
the  animal's  life  that  remains.  Horses 
are  often  affected  with  irritability  of  the 
bladder,  without  pain;  this  causes  them 
to  stale  much  oftener  than  usual;  but  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  is  not  so  small  as 
in  the  above-mentioned  disease ;  they  like- 
wise are  free  from  fever,  and  feed  well. 
This  state  of  the  bladder  is  too  frequently 
brought  on  by  the  pernicious  custom  of 
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giving  diuretics  on  every  trivial  occasion : 
when  a  horse  is  troubled  with  this  irrita- 
bility of  the  bladder,  give  him  the  ball  we 
have  mentioned  above,  with  the  addition 
of  five  or  six  drachms  of  nitre ;  letting  him 
drink  freely  of  the  infusion  of  linseed.  An 
accumulation  of  urine  is  sometims  pro- 
duced by  the  folly  of  those  people  who 
ride  their  horses  a  long  way,  without  al- 
lowing them  time  to  stale,  the  ball  men- 
tioned above  is  the  best  remedy. 

BLEAK  are  handsome  fish,  but  do  not 
grow  to  a  large  size,  seldom  exceeding 
two  ounces  in  weight,  and  not  much  va- 
lued for  their  flavour :  they  are  a  lively 
sportive  fish,  and  easily  taken  with  a  small 
fly  at  the  top  of  the  water,  and  with  paste 
or  gentles  at  mid-water,  or  at  the  bottom. 
Angle  for  them  with  a  light  rod,  single 
hair  line,  small  quill  float,  and  No.  12  or 
13  hook.  They  will  bite  all  day  from 
April  till  October,  affording  the  young 
angler  sport  and  practice;  these  may  be 
caught  in  all  parts  of  the  New  River, 
from  Sadler's  Wells  to  Ware.  I  have 
found  the  greatest  sport,  in  angling  for 
bleak,  to  bait  with  one  gentle  on  a  No.  1 2 
or  13  hook,  and  fish  about  a  foot  deep, 
using  a  hair  line,  very  small  quill  float, 
and  keep  continually  throwing  in  half-a- 
dozen  gentles  for  ground  bait,  or  a  little 
chewed  bread.  Strike  the  moment  you 
perceive  a  bite. 

BLEEDING,  is  the  essential  remedy 
in  all  the  diseases  of  the  horse,  depending 
on  inflammation,  and  in  these  cases  the 
earlier  and  more  freely  it  is  employed, 
the  more  beneficial  will  it  be  in  its  effects. 
The  veins  which  are  the  best  to  bleed 
from,  are  the  jugular  or  neck  veins,  and 
the  instrument  most  generally  used  is  a 
fleam;  however,  of  late  years,  the  lancet 
has  been  used  for  this  pui^pose,  and  in 
skilful  hands  it  is  much  the  best  instru- 
ment. Some  operators  tie  a  cord  round 
the  neck,  in  order  to  raise  the  vein,  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  bleed  with  more 
certainty;  this  is  imnecessary,  and  may 
be  productive  of  much  mischief,  particu- 
larly in  cases  where  the  brain  is  already 
loaded  with  blood,  as  in  mad  staggers. — 
Always  bleed  by  measure ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  of  great  use  to  have  a  vessel  marked 
on  the  inside,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
basins  used  by  surgeons  are :  the  quantity 
of  blood  taken  away,  may  then  be  readily 
seen.  In  highly  inflammatory  disorders, 
making  a  large  orifice,  so  that  the  blood 
may  flow  in  a  large  stream,  will  be  found 
much  more  eflScacious,  than  the  same 
quantity  of  blood  taken  away  slowly,  from 
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a  small  opening.  The  blood  taken  away 
should  be  always  set  aside  for  examina- 
tion; and,  if  it  has  a  buff"-coloured  jelly 
on  its  surface,  it  denotes  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  body ;  if  it  remains  firm  and 
not  easily  broken,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated,  if  the  disease  has  not  been  sub- 
dued by  the  first  bleeding.  In  some  cases 
the  blood,  after  coagulating,  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  this  bufl-coloured  jelly  on  it, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  thin  and 
watery,  this  shews  great  weakness  and  a 
tendency  to  dropsy,  and  the  like  diseases. 
Green  food  in  a  loose  box,  or  a  warm 
well-sheltered  field,  is  the  best  remedy 
you  can  employ.  The  great  nerve  of  the 
neck  has  been  injured,  by  bleeding  too 
low  down  in  the  neck.  The  proper  situa- 
tion for  bleeding  is  about  four  inches  from 
the  part  where  the  vein  divides  into  two 
branches.  Topical  or  local  bleeding  is 
often  recommended;  the  only  part  at 
which  it  is  really  useful  is  in  the  foot;  or, 
bleeding  in  tlie  toe,  as  it  is  commonly 
called ;  in  strains  about  the  foot  and  pas- 
tern, bleeding  in  the  toe  is  likely  to  be 
found  much  more  useful  than  bleeding 
from  the  neck.  The  manner  of  bleeding 
in  the  toe  is  as  follows  : — Having  taken  off 
the  shoe,  and  pared  away  the  hard  and 
exterior  parts  of  the  sole  or  bottom  of  the 
foot,  make  a  transverse  incision,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  drawing 
knife,  in  the  sole  near  the  toe,  of  a  suffi- 
cient depth  to  open  some  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels, which  about  that  part  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

Bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery  has 
been  thought  more  effectual  than  bleeding 
from  the  neck,  in  staggers.  Bleeding 
in  the  angular  or  eye  vein,  is  sometimes 
practised  in  inflammations  of  the  eye,  but 
it  does  little  if  any  good. 

Bleeding  in  the  plate  vein,  used  by 
some  farriers,  in  injuries  of  the  shoulder, 
is  in  no  respect  preferable  to  bleeding  in 
the  neck,  nor  is  there  any  advantage  in 
bleeding  from  the  thigh  or  kidney  vein, 
as  some  do  when  the  kidneys  are  sup- 
posed to  be  affected. 

Bleeding  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  con- 
sidered by  many  as  a  useful  remedy  in 
certain  disorders,  is  certainly  of  no  use, 
there  is  no  circumstance,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  can  render  this  operation  neces- 
sary, and  such  accidents  have  happened, 
as  a  horse  bleeding  to  death,  from  the 
artery  of  the  palate  having  been  opened 
instead  of  the  vein. 

After  bleeding,  inflammation  of  the 
orifice  may  take  place,  which  may  extend 
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to  th<?  vein,  and  from  It  to  the  heflrtj  tt, 
however,  n^ost  commonly  spreads  up- 
wards, and  generally  tenninates  in  the 
obliteration  of  the  vein.  This  is  often  in 
consequence  of  pinning  up  the  vein  after 
bleeding,  in  a  careless  manner,  or  the 
wound  may  be  poisoned  by  the  fingers  of 
the  operator,  that  have  been  just  before 
employed  about  the  nose  of  a  glandercd 
horse,  or  the  heels  of  one  sufToring  with 
the  grease,  &c.  It  is  the  custom  of  some, 
to  bleed  their  horses  every  spring,  and 
may  be  of  advantage  in  some  particular 
cases,  where  it  is  indicated  by  their  rub- 
bing themselves,  having  an  unusual  red- 
ness of  the  eyes,  dulness,  languid  appetite^ 
and  unwillingness  to  work.  But  such 
occasions  for  bleeding  would  not  often 
happen,  were  feeding,  exercise,  and  groom- 
ing, properly  attended  to.  When  a  horse 
has  been  bruised  from  a  fall,  or  otherwise, 
it  is  proper  to  bleed  freely,  particularly 
when  he  has  had  a  blow  on  the  eye,  Avhich 
sometimes  happens.  Copious  bleeding, 
when  a  horse  has  been  ovei"-ridden,  is  of 
great  use. 

BLEMISHES,  are  disfigurations  of  the 
horse,  without  any  impediment  to  sight  or 
action;  they  are  often  called  eye-sores. — 
Blemishes  are  of  various  kinds,  some  not 
easily  seen,  and  some  very  conspicuous, 
as  broken  knees,  splents,  warts,  thrushes, 
sandcracks,  the  marks  where  a  horse  has 
formerly  been  severely  blistered,  the  marks 
made  by  firing,  &c.  &c.  A  horse  may  be 
very  much  blemished  without  being  un- 
sound. 

BLINDERS.     See  Harness. 

BLINDNESS  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  the  horse  than  any  other  animal. 
Not  that  the  eyes  of  the  horse  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  disease ;  but  from  the  vio- 
lent exertions  to  which  he  is  urged,  and 
to  the  improper  manner  in  which  he  is 
fed  and  kept,  must  this  be  attributed. — 
Hov/  often  do  we  see  horses  taken  out  of 
a  hot  dark  stable,  where  they  have  been 
standing,  perhaps,  two  or  three  days  with- 
out exercise,  and  ridden  immoderately, 
without  considering,  that  from  standing 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  the  bowels  will 
not  only  be  filled  with  excrement,  but  the 
blood  vessels  with  blood.  It  cannot  then 
be  wondered  at,  that  an  organ  so  delicate 
as  the  eye  should  siifltr.  Colts  got  by 
stallions  that  have  diseased  eyes,  are  much 
more  liable  to  blindness  than  others. — 
Many  horses  lose  their  eyes  from  extreme 
exertion  in  drawing  or  racing.  Preven- 
tion is  the  object  to  which  we  should  look, 
for  when  once  disease  of  the  eye  has  taken 
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placo,  !t  U  very  seldom  peifeetly  ond  per- 
manently cured. 

BLINKERS.     See  Harness. 

BLISTERING.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed on  horses  by  various  substances, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Spanish  fly. 
They  are  generally  employed  in  blood  and 
bone  spavins,  curbs,  strains,  &c.  Blister- 
ing is  veiy  frequently  much  too  soon  re- 
sorted to  as  a  remedy,  often  before  the 
injlammation  caused  by  the  original  injury 
has  sufficiently  subsided :  this  is  "  adding 
fuel  to  tire;"  and  from  this  injudicious 
plan  of  treatment,  enlargements  of  the 
part  arc  often  foimd,  which  are  never  got 
rid  of.  Corrosive  sublimate,  oil  of  ori- 
ganum, oil  of  tui-pentine,  &c.  are  also 
occasionally  employed  as  blisters. 

Blisters  may  be  used  in  the  form  of 
either  ointment,  liniment,  or  tincture;  this 
last  is  called  the  liquid  blister,  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  practitioners.  However, 
the  ointment  is  the  most  generally  used. 
Before  a  blister  is  applied,  tlie  hair  must 
be  cut  off  from  the  part  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. The  blistering  ointment  or  fluid  is 
then  to  be  well  rubbed  on  to  the  part,  with 
the  hand,  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  or 
longer ;  after  this,  if  the  ointment  is  used, 
some  of  it  may  be  spread  on  the  part  and 
left  there.  The  horse's  head  should  al- 
waj's  be  so  seciu'ed  as  to  prevent  him  from 
biting  or  rubbing  the  part ;  which  he  will 
do  if  he  can  for  several  days  after.  About 
the  third  day  after  blistering,  he  may  be 
turned  into  a  loose  box,  with  a  cradle 
about  his  neck.  In  about  a  week  the 
part  should  be  dressed  with  some  mild 
application,  as  olive  oil,  or  tar  and  oil 
mixed  together — tbis  will  keep  off  the 
flies.  In  blistering  the  legs,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  part  of  the 
heel  under  the  fetlock  joint,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  rub  a  little  hog's  lard  on  it, 
in  order  to  defend  it  from  any  of  the  blis- 
tering material  that  may  run  down  the 
leg.  All  the  litter  must  be  removed  from 
the  stall,  when  the  legs  are  blistered. 
Liquid  Blister. 

Spanish  flies  in  powder  1  oz. 

Water  of  pure  ammonia  2  oz. 

Spirits  of  wine  half  a  pint. 

Shake  up  these  ingredients  frequently  in 
the  bottle  for  a  week ;  then  pour  off  the 
clear  fluid,  for  use. 

Blistering  Ointment. 

Yellow  wax  1  oz. 

Hog's  lard  4  oz. 

Oil  of  turpentine  1  oz. 

Spanish  flies  finely  powdered     6  drs. 
Melt  the  wa.x  and  hog's  lard  over  a  slow 
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fire,  then  add  the  oil  of  turpentine  and 
cantharides,  constantly  stirring  them  until 
the  mixture  stiffens  in  coohng. 
Blistering  Liniment. 

Olive  oil  2  oz. 

Water  of  piu'e  ammonia  2  drs. 

Oil  of  turpentine  3  drs. 

Spanish  flies  in  powder  2  drs. 

Mix  them  weU  together 

Corrosi\'e  sublimate  shoidd  never  enter 
into   tlie   composition  of  blisters,  as  it  is 
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its  uniform  consistence,  and  resolves  Itself 
into  two  parts ;  sennn  and  crassamentum. 
In  inflammation  the  blood  coagulates 
slowly,  therefore,  time  is  given  for  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood  to  sink  below  the 
rest,  and  this  is  what  is  called  the  "  buffy 
coat,"  denoting  inflammation.  The  blood 
taken  from  an  artery  is  of  a  much  more 
florid  or  red  colour  than  that  taken  from 
a  vein.  The  blood  is  the  material  used  in 
the  formation  of  new  parts,  and  in  the  res- 


very  apt  to  cause  troublesome  slougliing    toration   of  those  injured  by  accident  or 


sores;  neither,  in  our  opinion,  should  the 
sidphuric  acid,  though  it  is  used  by  many. 
BLOOD  is  the  fluid  which  supports 
animal  life,  and  when  taken  from  the 
animal  beyond  a  certain  proportion,  causes 
instant  death.  It  is  that  fluid  which  cir- 
cidates  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  arte- 
ries, and  veins.  In  the  larger  animals  it 
is  of  a  i-ed  colour,  but  in  some  it  is  colour 


disease,  and  from  it  the  various  secretions 
are  formed,  as  bile,  urine,  semen,  &c. 

The  tubes  through  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  from  the  heart,  are  called  arte- 
ries ;  these  anastomose  or  unite  with  other 
tubes  called  veins,  through  which  the 
blood  is  sent  back  again  to  the  heart. — 
When  an  artery  is  wounded,  the  blood, 
which  is  externally  red,  flows  in  successive 


less.    Whilst  circulating,  and  immediately  jets  or  gushes;  whereas,  when  a  vein   is 

after  being  di-awn  from  an  artery  or  vein,  wounded,  the  blood,  which  is  dark,  flows 

it  appears  one  uniform  mass ;   but  soon  in  one  continued  stream, 
after  being  taken  from  the  vessel,  it  loses 

BLOOD  HOUND.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
absurd  notions  which  have  been  propagated  respecting  the  dog  pass- 
ing under  the  denomination  of  blood  hound;  and,  even  those  who 
have  pubhshed  their  thoughts  on  the  subject,  (if  we  except  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Shooter's  Companion,")  have  entertained  the  crudest 
and  most  ill-defined  ideas  on  the  subject,  as  their  remarks  so  evi- 
dently shew. 

The  dog  passing  under  this  name,  was  called  in  Scotland  the 
sleuth  hound,  and  in  England  the  talbot,  and  he  was,  in  all  probability, 
introduced  into  these  islands  by  William  the  Conqueror.  At  all 
events,  the  dog  under  consideration  was  evidently  the  original  stock 
whence  have  sprung  all  those  ramifications,  which,  under  the  name 
of  southern  hounds,  northern  hounds,  fox  hounds,  stag  hounds, 
beagles,  &c.  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain. — 
The  old  talbot  or  blood  hound,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  an  opi- 
nion, was  about  two  feet  four,  or  two  feet  five,  inches  high,  of  sub- 
stantial, strong,  compact,  and  muscular  form ;  the  face  wide,  and  the 
head  altogether  large;  nostrils,  wide  and  expansive;  ears,  very  large, 
long,  soft,  and  pendulous;  the  countenance  solemn  and  majestic;  the 
tail  tolerably  long,  with  an  erective  curve,  particularly  when  in  pur- 
suit ;  with  a  voice  awfully  loud,  deep,  and  sonorous. 

If  we  are  to  believe  what  has  been  written  on  this  highly  interest- 
ing subject,  one  distinguishing  trait  of  purity  in  the  breed  consisted 
in  the  colour,  which  was  a  reddish  tan,  gradually  darkening  to  the 
upper  part,  with  a  mixture  of  black  upon  the  back,  becoming  some 
shades  lighter  in  reaching  the  lower  parts  and  extremities :  some  few, 
it  is  said,  had  a  httle  white  in  the  face,  but  this  was  by  no  means 
common  with  the  majority  of  the  breed.  The  writer  saw  several 
specimens  about  forty  years  ago,  and  from  these,  as  well  as  from  the 
observations  he  has  been  able  to  make  upon  hounds  in  general  since 
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that  period,  he  has  reason  to  believe,  that  though  in  the  talbot  or 
blood  hound  a  variety  of  colours  might  be  found,  as  in  the  deep- 
flewed  southern  hounds  of  the  present  day,  yet  that  the  prevailing 
colour  was  the  dark  or  black  just  mentioned,  with,  in  all  probability, 
the  tanned  marks  over  the  eyes,  so  often  seen  in  the  modern  hounds, 
as  well  as  in  smooth-haired  black  terriers.  In  fact,  the  best  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  talbot  from  the  contemplation  of  the  deep-flewed 
southern  hound,  which  may  perhaps  be  justly  regarded  as  a  smaller 
kind  of  talbot. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  blood  hound  or  tal- 
bot, was  his  infallibility  in  tracing  to  its  final  resort,  any  animal  that 
had  strayed  away,  or  had  been  stolen,  and  also  in  tracing  the  thief 
himself.     We  are  told,  that  the  old  method  of  teaching  or  training 
the  blood  hound  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  encourage  him  to  follow, 
or  rather,  trace,  a  wounded  deer,  in  company  with  an  old  staunch 
hound ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  chase  he  was  regaled  with 
some  of  the  venison,  as  a  reward  for  his  labour,  and  an  excitement 
to  future  service.     When  perfect  in  these  introductory  lessons,  the 
shoes  of  a  man  (possessing  great  speed,  strength,  and  perseverance,) 
were  rubbed  with  the  blood  of  a  deer;  he  then,  taking  a  remote  cir- 
cuit of  a  mile  or  two,  occasionally  renewing  the  blood  to  the  shoes, 
as  the  effluvium  (scent)  became  less  effectual  or  more  obliterated. — 
These  inculcations  were  continued,  and  the  circuit  more  enlarged, 
lengthened,  and  extended,  till,  having  afforded  satisfactory  proof, 
his  last  experimental  lessons  were  to  hunt  the  dry  foot  of  a  man  upon 
whom  he  had  been  instructively  laid ;  and  by  these  means  the  dog 
was  rendered  capable  of  following  that  pursuit  for  which  he  was 
ultimately  intended.     This,  however,  was  rather  a  round  about  me- 
thod of  teaching  the  dog  his  business.     To  be  more  explicit — if  per- 
fection be  desirable  in  hunting,  or  the  desideratum  at  which  we  aim, 
a  hound  intended  for  any  particular  chase,  should  be  first  stooped 
at,  and  encouraged  to  hunt,  that  same  scent,  and  that  alone ;  and  by 
this  means  he  will  acquire  a  proficiency  which  is  not  otherwise  at- 
tainable.    It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  name  of  blood  hound 
was  given  to  the  dog  under  consideration  from  the  circumstance  of 
receiving  his  preliminary  lessons  with  the  blood  of  deer,  or  from  his 
ulterior  employment  of  pursuing  thieves.     But,  if  we  consider  the 
subject  philosophically,  we  shall  easily  perceive  that  the  word  blood 
has  no  particular  application  in  this  case,  more  than  the  hunting  of 
any  other  kind  of  hound  or  dog.     Blood  may  be  justly  considered 
as  the  basis  or  fountain  of  scent;  as  the  latter  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  minute  particles  of  the  former,  which,  in  the  process  of 
nature,  or  animal  economy,  are  expressed  or  driven  from  the  body, 
and  become  colourless  in  the  operation.     Therefore,  as  all  dogs 
which  pursue  the  chase  by  means  of  smell,  are  guided  by  the  scent, 
so  all  may,  consequently,  by  the  same  rule,  be  denominated  blood 
hounds.     However,  the  talbot  evinced  a  sagacity,  in  this  respect,  so 
superior  to  any  other  kind  of  dog,  that  accounts  which  partake  of 
the  marvellous  have  been  frequently  reported  of  him:  the  fact  is, 
the  talbot  was  gifted  with  superior  olfactory  organs,  or  powers  of 
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smell;  and  the  ignorant,  therefore,  were  willing  to  give  him  credit 
for  supernatural  cunning;  or,  in  other  words,  worked  what  they 
could  not  comprehend  into  a  sort  of  semi-miracle ;  though,  in  these 
more  enlightened  days,  the  cause  is  known,  and  therefore  wonder  in 
a  great  measure  ceases. 

The  talbot,  as  already  observed,  has  a  very  large  head;  perhaps, 
by  comparison,  larger  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  dog;  and  as, 
on  this  account,  he  is  more  abundantly  supplied  with  olfactory  or- 
gans, he,  of  course,  possesses  a  better  nose,  or  more  exquisite  smell, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  a  scent  where  an  animal  with  inferior 
powers  would  not  be  able  to  touch  it.  It  is  a  very  well  known  fact, 
that  the  sense  of  smell  varies  very  much  in  dogs ;  or,  to  speak  as  a 
sportsman,  some  of  them  possess  better  noses  than  others.  In  dogs 
with  broad  heads,  the  os  cethmoides,  or  sieve  bone,  is  much  larger 
than  in  narrow  headed  dogs ;  the  lamince  cribose,  or  the  sieve  itself, 
is  therefore,  more  capacious,  and  contains  more  openings;  so  that 
the  olfactory  nerves  which  pass  through  it  are  divided  more  minutely*, 
and  thus  that  exquisite  acuteness  of  smell  is  produced,  which  must 
always  be  found  to  obtain  in  dogs  with  large  broad  heads;  and 
hence  we  easily  perceive  why  the  talbot,  in  this  respect,  stood  pre- 
eminently conspicuous :  this  excellence  or  superiority  of  the  olfactory 
organs  is  further  assisted  by  the  largeness  and  flexibility  of  the  Hps 
and  skin  about  the  nose,  which  thus  admit  of  much  greater  exten- 
sion of  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  render  them  more  susceptible  of 
external  impressions.  The  olfactory  nerves  resemble  a  bunch  of 
small  white  cords,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  the  brain, 
while  the  other,  descending  the  head,  spreads  into  numerous  ramifi- 
cations, reaching  to  the  edges  of  the  lips,  as  well  as  to  the  extremity 
of  the  nose. 

Hence  the  inferiority  of  the  greyhound's  sense  of  smell  will  be 
easily  perceived :  his  head  is  narrow,  while  his  lips  are  thin  and  com- 
pressed; and,  in  consequence  of  this  inflexibility,  and  the  contracted 
structure  of  the  head,  that  breadth  and  extension  of  nerve  are  inad- 
missible; and,  to  make  up,  as  it  might  seem,  for  this  defect,  nature 
has  endowed  him  with  a  celerity  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  species  of  the  dog. 

All  dogs,  therefore,  with  broad  heads,  must  possess  superior  or- 
gans of  smell ;  but,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  narrow  or  sharp  nose 
presents  any  obstacle,  as  the  main  bulk  of  the  olfactory  organs  are 
situated  in  the  head ;  but  yet,  it  would  appear  evident,  that  a  very 
long  nose,  Uke  that  of  the  greyhound,  must  always  be  detrimental, 
since  the  impression  of  scent,  externally  caught,  must  have  further 
to  travel  to  the  brain.  The  wolf  and  the  fox  have  both  sharp  noses, 
but  their  heads  are  remarkably  broad  and  capacious :  their  olfactory 
organs  are  unquestionably  of  the  first  order.  Experience,  in  fact, 
fully  verifies  these  conjectures.  The  dogs  most  remarkable  for  ex- 
quisite sense  of  smell,  are  equally  distinguished  for  broad  heads ;  and 
the  gradations  are  easily  to  be  traced: — the  talbot,  the  original  of 
all  our  modern  hounds,  exhibits  the  outward  characteristics  of  supe- 
rior olfactory  nerves,  in  a  very  obvious  and  striking  manner:  by 
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crossing  the  talbot  with  something  of  the  greyhound 'breed,  the  stag 
hound  was  produced:  the  speed  of  the  talbot  was  thus  increased; 
but,  as  the  head  became  more  compressed,  the  sense  of  smell  suffered 
accordingly.  The  fox  hound  is  a  still  farther  remove,  and  his  olfac- 
tory organs  are  inferior  to  the  stag  hound ;  and,  the  reason,  in  fact, 
why  well  bred  stag  hounds  distinguish  the  blown  or  hunted  deer 
from  the  herd,  is  entirely  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  talbot;  while 
the  fox  hound,  by  being  further  removed,  is  unable  to  distinguish 
the  hunted  or  blown  fox,  when  another  happens  to  come  in  the  way 
during  the  chase. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  talbot  is  superior  to  any  dog  on 
the  score  of  scent,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  equally  remarkable  for  the 
depth  and  power  of  his  voice;  while  his  ears  are  also  conspicuously 
large :  it  would  seem  to  result,  therefore,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  head,  the  quality  of  the  nose  may  be,  in  a  great  degree, 
ascertained;  and,  it  will  be  found  also,  that  those  dogs  Avhich  are 
remarkable  for  the  acuteness  of  their  olfactory  organs,  have  large 
ears  and  deep  powerful  voices.  Of  the  truth  of  these  observations, 
a  very  little  consideration  must  convince  every  sportsman :  he  will 
easily  perceive  a  vast  variety  in  the  hound  tribe,  and  he  will  perceive 
also,  that  in  proportion  as  these  varieties  are  removed  from  the  tal- 
bot, will  be  the  goodness  of  the  nose,  the  size  of  the  head  and  ears, 
and  the  depth  of  the  voice. 

The  Sjjanish  pointer  is  remarkable  for  a  broad  capacious  head,  as 
well  as  for  large  pendent  ears ;  and  his  exquisite  sense  of  smell  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  comment  in  this  place:  and  those  setters 
distinguished  for  their  superior  noses,  will  be  found  to  possess  a  very 
considerable  expansion  of  the  head,  though  their  noses  may  taper 
more  than  the  pointer.  Thus,  at  first  glance,  a  bull  dog  will  be 
supposed  to  excel  in  this  respect;  but,  on  examination,  it  will  be 
found,  that  his  head  is  rather  chubby  than  broad,  while  the  skin 
about  the  mouth  is  comparatively  inflexible  and  compressed,  his  un- 
der jaw  projected,  and  his  nostrils  thrown  so  fir  back  as  to  prevent 
that  immediate  contact  with  external  objects,  which  is  seen  to  obtain 
in  the  dogs  before  mentioned;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  objec- 
tions, the  bull  dog's  sense  of  smell  is  of  the  superior  order,  which 
arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  capaciousness  of  his  head. 

Blood  hounds  were  formerly  used  in  certain  districts  lying  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  which  were  infested  by  robbers  and 
murderers;  a  tax  was  laid  on  the  inhabitants  for  maintaining  them, 
and  there  was  a  law  in  Scotland,  that,  whoever  denied  entrance  to 
one  of  these  dogs,  in  pursuit  of  stolen  goods,  should  be  deemed  an 
accessary. 

Hot-trod,  was  the  pursuit  of  oflTenders,  called  moss  troopers,  by 
blood  hounds,  or  slough  dogs,  as  they  were  named,  from  exploring 
the  sloughs,  mosses,  and  bogs,  which  were  passable  only  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  various  and  intricate  by-paths  and  turnings. — 
These  dogs  were  in  use  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  From  a 
warrant  then  issued,  it  appears  that  nine  of  them  were  ordered  to  be 
provided  and  kept  at  the  charge  of  the  different  inhabitants.  The 
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lord  warden  of  the  Marches,  in  old  times,  was  to  have  a  council, 
chosen  of  discreet  borderers,  who  were  to  inquire  into  murder, 
maiming,  burning  of  houses,  corn,  &c.  rapine  and  theft,  deadly  feud, 
threatening  of  life  in  revenge,  cutting  down  trees,  destroying  corn,  de- 
pasturing cattle,  hunting  beyond  the  established  limits,  &c.  A  thief 
might  be  pursued  into  the  opposite  realm  within  six  days,  and  the 
chase  carried  on,  as  the  term  is,  in  hot-trod,  with  hounds  and  horn, 
with  hue  and  cry;  in  which  pursuits,  receivers  and  rescuers  of  the 
fugitive  were  equally  punishable  with  the  principal.  The  regulation 
of  the  borders,  by  distinct  and  effective  laws,  seems  to  have  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  about  the  time  when  he  aspired  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.  Robert  de  Clifford,  lord  and  heredi- 
tary sherifFof  Westmoreland,  was  the  first  lord  warden  of  the  Marches, 
to  which  situation  he  was  appointed  in  the  year  1296. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  noble  talbot,  or  old  Eng- 
lish blood  hound,  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  extinct.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  kind  still  in  use  amongst  park-keepers,  and  game-keep- 
ers also ;  the  former  use  them  for  selecting  a  wounded  deer  from  the 
herd,  and  seizing  it;  and  the  latter,  as  a  sort  of  companion  in  their 
nightly  perambulations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  poachers. 
The  writer  saw  one  of  these  dogs  some  years  ago,  which  had  been 
obtained  from  a  gamekeeper  in  Oxfordshire,  and  which  was  repre- 
sented as  a  thorough-bred  old  English  blood-hound ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case :  it  was  a  fine-looking  animal,  about  three  parts  talbot 
or  blood-hound.  In  all  probability  the  true  breed  might  soon  be 
restored,  should  any  sportsman  think  their  restoration  desirable. 

The  talbot  was,  perhaps,  the  noblest  variety  of  the  dog  tribe :  while 
he  possessed  that  exquisite  sense  of  smell  that  enabled  him  to  pursue 
a  thief  through  all  possible  mazes,  he  had  also,  at  the  same  time, 
courage  and  strength  sufficient  to  seize  and  hold  him  till  other  assist- 
ance came  up.  While  the  then  barbarous,  inveterate,  and  unrelent- 
ing clans  of  the  north,  vmder  petty  chiefs,  were  perpetually  engaged 
in  civil  broils,  the  vanquished,  who  fled  from  the  sanguinary  conflict, 
were  often  hunted  from  cave  to  cave  by  a  dog  of  this  description, 
and  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  Deer-steaHng,  not  much  more  than 
a  century  ago,  was  so  common,  that  foresters  and  keepers  were  under 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  eternal  watching  and  nocturnal  war- 
fare ;  the  hounds  under  consideration  were  constantly  trained  to  the 
practice,  and  so  closely  adhered  to  the  scent  they  were  once  well  laid 
on,  that,  even  after  a  long  and  tedious  pursuit,  detection  was  consi- 
dered certain  and  inevitable.  An  offending  criminal  was  formerly 
considered  as  not  only  positively  taken,  but  half  convicted,  the  very 
moment  a  blood-hound  was  laid  on  his  track. 

The  Spaniards,  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  are  in  pos- 
session of  a  very  large  and  fierce  animal,  which  they  denominate  a 
blood  hound,  and  with  which  they  hunt  the  runaway  negros;  yet  this 
animal  differs  very  much  indeed  from  the  old  English  blood  hound. 
He  is  about  the  same  height  as  the  talbot,  with  small  erect  ears, 
(which  the  Spaniards  generally  crop)  the  nose  more  pointed,  and  the 
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hair  and  skin  hard:  his  countenance  is  forbidding,  ill-natured,  and 
ferocious;  he  is  not  so  heavy  as  the  English  blood  hound,  but  ex- 
tremely muscular,  and  very  active.  Indeed,  to  form  an  opinion  from 
appearances  and  disposition,  it  might  seem  that  the  blood-hound  of 
the  West  Indies  had  been  produced  by  crossing  the  boar-dog  of 
Germany  with  something  of  the  rough  greyhound  kind. 

At  no  very  remote  period,  the  unfortunate  negros  in  the  Spanish 
settlements,  in  the  western  hemisphere,  were  frequently  torn  to  pieces 
by  these  blood  hounds ;  and  regular  regiments  of  them  still  exist  in 
Cuba,  and  other  places,  under  the  title  of  chasseurs.  One  man  has 
the  charge  of  two  dogs ;  and  Don  Manuel  de  Sejas  commanded  a 
party  of  these  men  and  dogs,  which  were  procured  from  Cuba  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  refractory  Maroons  in  Jamaica.  A  toler- 
able idea  may  be  formed  of  the  character  of  these  dogs,  from  a  review 
which  took  place  immediately  after  their  arrival.  General  Walpole, 
being  anxious  to  review  these  chasseurs,  left  head  quarters  the  morn- 
ing after  they  were  landed,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Skinner,  and 
arrived  in  a  post-chaise  at  Seven  Rivers.  Notice  of  his  approach 
having  been  given,  the  chasseurs  were  taken  to  a  distance  from  the 
house,  in  order  to  be  advanced  when  the  general  arrived.  The 
Spaniards  were  drawn  out  in  a  line  at  the  end  of  a  geatle  declivity, 
and  consisted  of  upwards  of  forty  men,  with  their  dogs  in  front  un- 
muzzled, and  held  in  cotton  ropes.  As  it  was  intended  to  ascertain 
what  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  dogs,  if  engaged  under  a  fire 
of  the  Maroons,  the  Spaniards,  upon  the  word  being  given,  fired  their 
fusils,  when  the  dogs  pressed  forward  with  the  greatest  fury,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  their  keepers,  whom  they  dragged  along  with  almost 
irresistible  force.  Some  of  these  animals,  held  by  the  ropes,  and 
maddened  by  the  shout  of  attack,  absolutely  seized  the  gun-stocks 
in  the  hands  of  the  chasseurs,  and  tore  pieces  out  of  them.  In  fact, 
such  was  their  furious  impetuosity,  that  they  were  with  difficulty 
stopped  before  they  reached  General  Walpole,  who  was  under  the 
necessity  of  getting  into  his  chaise  most  expeditiously;  while  the  ut- 
most exertions  scarcely  prevented  them  from  seizing  on  the  horses. 

However,  these  dogs  are  chiefly  intended  for  hunting  runaway 
negros;  and  though  they  advance  against  a  body  of  undisciplmed 
blacks,  nothing  would  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  suppose  them  ca- 
pable of  charging  a  regular  regiment.  In  hunting  the  negros,  each 
chasseur  is  accompanied  by  two  dogs,  and  armed  with  a  straight 
sword  or  couteau  de  chasse;  and  we  are  informed  that  these  blood- 
hounds, (when  properly  trained,)  on  coming  up  with  the  object  of 
pursuit,  will  not  kill  him,  unless  resistance  is  offered,  but  bark  and 
terrify  him  till  he  stops,  when  they  crouch  near  him,  and,  by  bark- 
ing, give  their  keepers  notice,  who  approach  accordingly,  and  secure 
their  prisoner.  It  seems  they  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  smaller 
dogs,  of  exquisite  olfactory  powers,  called  finders — a  very  striking 
proof  that  the  blood  hound  of  the  West  Indies  is  a  very  different 
animal  from  the  talbot,  since  the  nose  of  the  latter  was  superior  to 
any  other  of  the  dog  tribe;  while  it  is  clear  the  olfactory  organs  of 
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the  former  must  have  been  very  defective,  or  they  would  have  re- 
quired no  assistance  from  a  finder.  The  unfortunate  Maroons  were 
panic  struck  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  chasseurs  in  Jamaica;  and 
though  they  had  successfully  opposed  regular  troops,  (chiefly  by  am- 
buscade and  surprise,)  they  surrendered,  without  once  attempting  to 
try  their  fortunes  against  animals  by  no  means  equal  to  armed  men, 
and  which  required  but  an  ordinary  share  of  courage  successfully  to 
oppose.  The  Maroons  had  hitherto  depended  on  their  local  know- 
ledge, and  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  they  concealed  themselves, 
in  their  encounters  with  the  troops  of  the  island ;  and  by  no  means 
on  pitched  battles  or  open  fighting :  and,  aware  that  no  hiding-place 
was  proof  against  the  scent  of  the  dogs,  they  lost  at  once  that  ad- 
dress and  persevering  courage  which  had  baffled  very  able  officers, 
and  made  havoc  amongst  the  disciplined  legions  brought  to  combat 
them. 

Of  the  old  English  blood  hound  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  blood  hound  of  the 
West  Indies,  without  that  unnecessary  fierceness  which  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  latter.  With  an 
equal  share  of  courage,  the  former  possesses  a  finer  scent,  as  well  as 
a  mild,  docile,  and  familiar  disposition ;  and  by  no  means  requires 
that  excessive  correction,  which,  it  seems,  is  indispensable  to  the  due 
submission  of  the  trans  -Atlantic  dog. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that  almost  any  kind  of 
dog  may  be  taught  to  pursue  a  human  being ;  and  certainly  the  fox- 
hound, the  harrier,  or  the  beagle,  might  be  induced  to  trace  the 
footsteps  of  a  man  with  almost  as  much  care  as  they  are  taught  to 
chase  a  fox  or  a  hare ;  these  dogs  would  carry  on  any  particular 
scent,  when  they  are  perfectly  convinced  they  are  to  follow  no  other ; 
and  the  ordinary  rules  of  training  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

BLOOD  SPAVIN.     See  Spavin.  here  and  there,  so  the  wild  boar  ploughs 

BLOODY    BUTTOCKS  was   a   grey  it  up  Uke  a  furrow,  and  does  irreparable 

Arabian,  with  a  red  mark  on  his  hip :  mischief  in  the  cultivated   lands  of  the 

whence,  according    to    a    memorandum  farmer.    The  tusks  also  of  this  animal  are 

found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  larger  than  in  the  tame  breed,  some  of 

Croft,  he  derived  his  name.  them  being  met  with  almost  a  foot  long. 

BLOODY  HAND,  in  the  forest  laws,  These,  as  is  well  known,  grow  both  from  the 

is  when  a  man  is  discovered  with  blood  upper  and  the  lower  jaw,  bend  upwards 

upon  his  hands  or  clothes  ;  which  circum-  circularly,  and  are  exceedingly  sharp  at 

stance  constituted  one  of  the  four  cases  the  points.     They  differ  from  the  tusks  of 

wherein  a  forester  might    an-est   an   of-  the  elephant  in  this,  that  they  never  fall ; 
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against  the  wolf,  or  the  more  formidahle 
beasts  of  prey.  Upon  this  their  prin- 
ciple safety,  while  young,  depends  ;  for 
when  attacked,  they  give  eacli  other  mu- 
tual assistance,  calling  to  each  other  with 
a  very  loud  and  fierce  note  ;  the  strongest 
face  the  danger  ;  they  form  a  circle,  and 
the  weakest  fall  into  tlie  centre.  In  this 
position,  few  ravenous  beasts  dare  venture 
to  attack  tliem,  but  pm-sue  the  chase  where 
there  is  less  resistance  and  danger.  How- 
ever, wlien  the  wild  boar  is  come  to  a  state 
of  maturity,  and  wlien  conscious  of  his 
own  sujierior  strength,  he  then  walks  the 
forest  alone  and  fearless.  At  that  time, 
he  dreads  no  single  creature,  nor  does  he 
turn  out  of  liis  way  even  for  man  himself. 
He  does  not  seek  danger,  and  he  does  not 
seem  much  to  avoid  it.  This  animal  is 
therefore  seldom  attacked  but  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

Himting  this  animal  was  fomierly  a 
favourite  amusement  amongst  the  great  in 
tliis  country ;  and  the  chase  of  it  is  thus 
mentioned  by  an  old  writer : — A  wild  boar 
is  called  a  pig  of  the  sounder  the  first  year 
of  lus  age  ;  a  hog  the  second ;  a  hog's 
steer  the  third ;  and  a  boar  the  fourth ; 
when  leaving  the  sounder,  he  is  also 
termed  a  single  or  a  sanglier.  The  com- 
mon age  of  a  boar  is  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years ;  they  go  to  rut  about  December, 
and  their  great  heat  lasts  about  three 
weeks. 

It  is  easier  to  take  a  boar  in  a  toil  in 
April  or  May  than  in  any  other  season  of 
the  year,  in  consequence  of  their  sleeping 
more  soundly  at  that  period,  which  is 
caused  by  their  eating  of  strong  herbs,  and 
buds  of  trees,  which  moisten  their  brain 
and  cause  sleep.  They  feed  on  corn, 
fruits,  acorns,  chesnuts,  beech  mast,  and 
all  kinds  of  roots ;  when  they  are  in 
marshy  or  watery  places,  they  feed  on 
water  cresses  and  such  things  as  they  can 
find ;  and  when  they  are  near  the  sea- 
coast,  they  feed  on  cockles,  mviscles,  oys- 
ters, and  such  like  fish. 

A  boar  most  commonly  lies  in  the 
strongest  holds  of  thorns  and  thick  bushes, 
and  will  stand  the  bay  before  he  will  for- 
sake his  den. 

If  he  is  lumted  from  a  strong  thick 
cover,  he  will  be  sure  to  go  back  the  same 
way  he  came,  if  it  be  possible ;  and  when 
he  is  roused,  he  never  stops  until  he  comes 
to  the  place  where  he  thinks  himself  most 
secure. 

If  it  so  happen  that  there  is  a  sounder 
of    them    together,    then,    if  any    break 
sounder,  the  rest  will  run  that  way:  and 
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if  he  is  hunted  in  a  hold  or  forest  where 
he  was  bred,  it  will  be  difficult  to  force 
him  to  quit  it :  sometimes  he  will  take 
head,  and  seem  to  go  drawing  to  the 
outsides  of  the  covert ;  but  it  is  only  to 
hearken  to  the  noise  of  the  dogs  ;  for  he 
will  return  again,  from  whence  he  will  be 
hardly  compelled  before  night  :  but 
having  broken  out,  and  taken  head  end- 
ways, he  will  not  be  put  out  of  his  way 
by  man  nor  beast,  by  voice,  blowing,  or 
any  thing  else. 

A  boar  will  not  cry  when  he  is  killed, 
especially  a  great  boar  ;  but  the  sows  and 
young  ones  will.  In  fleeing  before  the 
dogs,  he  neither  doubleth,  nor  crosseth, 
nor  useth  such  subtleties  as  other  beasts  of 
chase  do,  as  being  heavy  and  slow,  so 
that  the  dogs  are  still  in  with  him. 

How  TO  Hunt  a  Boar  at  Force  with 
Dogs.  Tlie  season  for  hunting  the  wild 
boar  begins  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  ends  in  December,  at  which  time 
they  go  a  brimming. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  hvmt  a  young 
boar  of  three  years  old  at  force  ;  for  he 
will  stand  up  as  long,  if  not  longer,  than 
any  light  deer  that  beareth  but  three  in 
the  top ;  but  in  the  fourth  year,  you  may 
hunt  him  at  force  as  you  do  a  hart  at  ten, 
and  he  will  stand  up  as  long.  Therefore, 
if  a  huntsman  goes  too  near  a  boar  of  four 
years  old,  he  ought  to  mark  whether  he 
went  timely  to  his  den  or  couch,  or  not ;  for 
commonly  those  boars  which  tarry  till 
daylight,  go  into  their  dens,  following  their 
paths  or  ways  a  long  time,  especially 
where  they  find  fern  or  beech  mast, 
Avhereon  they  feed  ;  they  are  very  hardy  ; 
and  in  the  raising  of  this  animal,  one 
need  not  be  afraid  to  come  near  him ;  for 
he  values  you  not,  but  will  lie  still,  and 
will  not  be  reared  by  you  alone. 

But  if  you  find  a  boar  which  soileth 
oftentimes,  and  which  rooteth  sometimes 
here  and  there,  not  staying  long  in  a  place, 
it  is  a  sign  that  lie  has  been  scared,  and 
withdraweth  liimself  to  some  resting  place, 
and  sucli  boars  most  commonly  come  to 
tlieir  dens  or  holds  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore day,  and  tlie  huntsman  must  take 
care  how  he  comes  near  such  a  boar ;  for 
if  he  once  finds  him  in  the  wind,  or  have 
the  wind  of  his  dogs,  he  Avill  soon  be 
gone. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  if  a  boar 
intends  to  tarry  in  his  couch,  he  makes 
some  doublings  or  crossings  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  upon  some  highway  or 
beaten  path,  and  then  lies  down  to  rest ; 
by  which  means  a  huntsman,  being  early 
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in  the  woods,  may  judge  of  his  Riihtlety, 
and  accordingly  prepare  to  hunt  him  with 
dogs  tliat  are  eitlier  hot  spirited  or  tem- 
perate. 

If  it  be  a  great  boar,  and  one  that  hath 
lain  long  at  rest,  he  must  be  hunted  with 
many  dogs,  and  such  as  will  stick  close  to 
him ;  and  the  huntsman  or  spearman,  on 
horseback,  should  ever  be  amongst  them, 
chai'ging  the  boar,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  discourage  him  :  for  if  you  hunt 
such  a  boar  with  five  or  six  couple  of  dogs, 
he  will  not  regard  them,  and,  when  they 
have  chased  him  a  little,  he  will  take  cour- 
age and  keep  them  at  bay,  still  nmning 
upon  any  thing  that  he  sees  before  him ; 
but,  if  he  perceives  himself  charged  and 
hard  laid  into  with  dogs,  he  will  be  dis- 
couraged, and  turn  head  and  fly  to  some 
other  place  of  refuge. 

You  ought  also  to  set  relays,  which 
should  be  the  best  old  staunch  hounds  of 
your  kennel ;  for,  if  they  should  be  yoimg 
hounds,  and  such  as  are  swift  and  rush  to 
seize  him  before  the  others  come  up,  they 
will  be  killed  or  spoiled  by  him.  But  if 
lie  be  a  boar  that  is  accustomed  to  fly 
endways  before  the  dogs,  and  to  take  the 
champagne  country,  then  you  may  cast 
ofl"  four  or  five  couple  at  first,  and  set  all 
the  rest  at  relays  about  the  entrance  of  the 
fields  where  you  think  he  is  likely  to  flee ; 
for  such  a  boar  will  seldom  keep  the 
hounds  at  bay,  unless  he  be  forced  ;  and 
when  he  does  stand  at  bay,  then  the  hunts- 
man ought  to  ride  in  unto  him  as  secretly 
and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible ;  and 
when  he  is  near  him,  let  him  cast  round 
about  the  place  where  he  stands,  and  run 
vipon  him  all  at  once,  and  it  will  be  odds 
but  that  they  will  give  him  his  death's 
Avound  with  their  spears  or  swords,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  strike  too  low  ;  for  then 
he  wiU  defend  the  strokes  with  his  snout  ; 
but  be  sure  you  keep  not  too  long  in  a 
place,  but  use  a  quick  motion. 

You  may  also  take  notice,  that  if  there 
be  collars  of  bells  about  the  dogs'  necks, 
a  boar  will  not  so  soon  strike  at  them  ; 
but  flee  endways  before  them,  and  seldom 
stand  at  bay. 

It  is  expedient  to  raise  a  boar  out  of  the 
wood  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  hath 
made  water,  for  the  burning  of  his  blad- 
der quickly  makes  him  weary  :  when  a 
boar  is  first  raised,  he  is  used  to  snufl"  in 
the  wind,  to  smell  what  is  with  or  against 
him. 

Now,  if  you  strike  at  him  with  sword 
or  boar-spear,  do  not,  as  has  been  said, 
strike  low  ;  for  then  you  will  hit  him  on 
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the  snout,  which  he  values  not,  since  he 
watches  to  take  blows  on  his  tushes  or 
thereabouts ;  but,  lifting  up  your  hand, 
strike  right  down,  and  have  a  special  care 
of  your  horse ;  for,  if  you  strike  and  hurt 
him,  so  will  he  you  if  he  can ;  therefore,  in 
thus  assaulting  boars,  the  hunters  must  be 
very  careful,  for  he  will  rush  upon  them 
with  great  fierceness. 

However,  he  very  rarely  strikes  a  man 
till  he  is  first  wounded  himself;  but  after- 
wards it  behoves  the  hunter  to  be  very 
wary,  for  he  will  run  very  fiercely,  without 
fear,  upon  his  pursuers  ;  and  if  he  receive 
not  his  mortal  wound,  he  overthrows  his 
adversary,  unless  he  falls  flat  on  the 
ground,  when  he  needs  not  fear  much 
harm ;  for  his  teeth  cannot  cut  upwards 
but  downwards  ;  but  with  the  female  it  is 
otherwise,  for  she  will  bite  or  tear  any  ways. 

But  further,  as  the  hunting  spears  should 
be  very  broad  and  sharp,  branching  forth 
into  certain  forks,  that  tlie  boar  may  not 
break  through  them  iqjon  the  huntsman, 
so  the  best  places  to  wound  him  are  the 
middle  of  his  forehead,  between  the  eye- 
lids, or  else  u])on  the  shoulder,  either  of 
which  is  mortal. 

Again,  in  case  the  boar  makes  head 
against  the  hunter,  he  must  not  fly  for  it, 
but  meet  him  with  his  spear,  holding  one 
hand  on  the  middle  of  it,  the  other  at  the 
end,  standing  one  foot  before  the  other, 
and  having  a  watchful  ej'e  upon  the  beast, 
Avliich  way  soever  he  winds  or  turns ;  for 
such  is  his  nature,  that  sometimes  he 
snatches  the  spear  out  of  the  hunter's 
hands,  or  recoils  the  force  back  again  upon 
him  :  in  these  cases  there  is  no  remedy 
but  for  his  companion  to  come  up,  and 
charge  the  boar  with  his  spear,  and  then 
make  a  shew  to  wound  him  with  his  dart, 
but  not  casting  it  for  fear  of  hurting  the 
hunter. 

This  will  make  the  boar  turn  upon  the 
second  person,  to  whose  assistance  the  first 
must  again  come  in,  with  which  both  will 
have  work  enough  :  nay,  when  the  boar 
feels  himself  so  wounded  that  he  cannot 
live,  were  it  not  for  the  forks  of  the  boar- 
spear,  he  would  press  upon  the  vanquisher 
and  revenge  his  death. 

And  what  place  soever  he  bites,  whether 
man  or  dog,  the  heat  of  his  teeth  causes 
an  inflammation  in  the  wound. 

If  therefore  he  does  but  touch  the  hair 
of  the  dog  he  bm-ns  it  off";  nay,  huntsmen 
have  tried  the  heat  of  liis  teeth  by  laying 
hairs  on  them  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  and 
they  have  shrivelled  up  as  if  touched  with 
a  hot  iron. 
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The  boar  is  a  beast  of  such  great  force 
and  60  elow  of  foot,  by  reason  of  his 
heaviness,  that  he  is  not  properly  termed 
a  beast  of  venery,  as  he  chiefly  tnists  in 
his  strength  and  his  tusks  for  defeiice,  and 
not  to  his  feet ;  so  that  he  is  more  properly 
to  be  hunted  with  stout  mastiffs  than  with 
grayhoiuids,  which  cannot  so  well  defend 
themselves  from  his  fiuy. 

Also,  it  spoils  them  from  hunting  other 
flying  chases,  by  reason  he  leaves  so  strong 
a  scent,  so  that  they  hunt  with  greater 
ease  than  at  light  chases,  which  are  move 
painful  for  them  to  find  and  to  hold  the 
scent. 

The  way  to  know  a  Great  Boar  by 
HIS  FOOT,  &c.  To  know  him  by  his  foot, 
the  form  and  print  of  it  ought  to  be  great 
and  large,  the  toes  round  and  thick,  the 
edge  of  the  hoof  worn  and  blunt,  without 
cutting  and  paring  the  groiuid  so  nuich  as 
the  younger  do  ;  and  the  guards,  which  are 
his  hinder  claws  or  dew  claws,  should  be 
great  and  open  one  from  the  other;  the 
treading  of  his  foot  shoidd  be  deep  and 
large,  which  indicates  the  M'eightiness  of 
his  body,  and  his  steps  should  be  great 
and  long. 

By  the  length  and  depth  of  his  rooting, 
his  size  may  be  known;  because,  a  wild 
swine  roots  deeper  than  our  ordinary  hogs, 
their  snouts  being  longer  :  and  also  by  the 
length  and  largeness  of  his  soil,  when  he 
walloweth  in  the  mire ;  also,  when  he 
comes  out  of  the  soil,  he  will  rub  himself 
against  a  tree,  by  which  his  height  will 
appear;  as  also  when  he  sticks  his  tusks 
into  it,  by  which  the  largeness  of  them 
will  appear;  they  also  observe  the  big- 
ness of  his  cesses  and  the  length  of  his 
den. 

A  boar  is  said  to  feed  in  the  corn,  but 
if  in  the  meadows  or  fallow  fields,  they 
say  he  rooteth  or  wormeth,  or  ferneth ; 
but  when  he  feeds  in  a  close,  and  rooteth 
not,  they  say  he  grasseth. 

Such,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  ac- 
counts handed  down  to  us,  was  the 
method  formerly  practised  of  hunting  the 
boar.  This  animal,  though  extinct  in 
England,  still  continues  to  be  hunted  in 
France,  and  indeed  most  parts  of  the 
Continent ;  bxit,  the  chase  of  the  boar, 
like  some  other  departments  of  field  sports, 
has  partaken  of  the  improvements  of  more 
modern  times,  and  though  the  animal  may 
still  be  roused  by  dogs,  the  fowling-piece 
has  been  substituted  for  the  boar-spear. 
The  method  at  present  frequently  adopted 
for  the  pm-suit  of  the  wild  boar,  particu- 
larly in  France,  is  by  sending  small  noisy 
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dogs  into  tlielf  vroody  retreats,  while  the 
hunters  lie  in  ambush  to  shoot  them  as 
they  pass  along  their  different  tracks  ;  and 
on  these  occasions  the  hunters  are  fre- 
quently assisted  by  the  neighbouring 
pejisantry,  as,  from  their  local  knowledge, 
they  are  enabled  to  place  the  hunters  in 
the  most  advantageous  situations.  This 
method  of  pursuing  the  chase  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  La  Trac. 

Hog-lmnting  in  India  is  a  favourite  di- 
version of  the  British  officers,  as  well  as 
the  other  Europeans  residing  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  wild  swine  in  Hin- 
doostan  are  smaller  than  those  which  are 
met  with  on  the  Eiu'opean  continent.  The 
hunters  are  moimted  for  the  chase,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  dogs,  pursue  the 
hog  (or  wild  boar)  armed  with  a  sort  of 
javelin,  which  a  little  practice  enables  them 
to  throw  with  almost  imerring  certainty. 
When  a  hog  is  roused,  the  hunters  pursue 
him,  and  the  first  who  comes  up  with  the 
chase  throws  his  javelin :  shoidd  he  miss  his 
aim,  the  hog  is  still  pursued  by  others,  armed 
in  the  same  way,  until  he  is  killed.  The 
wild  boar,  (or  hog,  as  he  is  called  in  India, 
and  the  diversion  is  there  called  hog-hunt- 
ing,) on  being  roused,  makes  oft' as  fast  as 
possible ;  but  he  no  sooner  perceives  him- 
self attacked,  than  he  turns  upon  his  pur- 
suers; and  though  the  hunters  themselves 
seldom  receive  much  injury  in  the  conflict, 
it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  horse 
to  be  severel}-  woiuuled;  sometimes  he  is 
killed.  When  the  boar  turns  upon  the 
hunter,  the  horse  is  very  apt  to  rear,  and 
by  this  means  he  affords  the  boar  an  op- 
portunity of  wounding  him  in  the  belly 
with  his  tusks.  There  are  other  dangers, 
however,  to  be  apprehended  when  follow- 
ing this  diversion,  as  the  hunter  is  never 
secure  from  the  sudden  attack  of  ferocious, 
lurking  M-ild  beasts,  with  which  that  part 
of  the  world  abounds,  particularly  the  tiger. 
The  flesh  of  the  Indian  wild  hog  is  es- 
teemed by  the  hunters,  and  is  said  to  taste 
something  like  venison. 

The  Ethiopian  wild  boar  is  much  allied 
to  the  common  hog  in  appearance,  but  is 
distingiiished  from  it  by  a  pair  of  large 
semicircular  lobes  or  wattles  placed  be- 
neath the  eyes.  The  snout  also  is  much 
broader,  and  very  strong  and  callous.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  hotter  parts  of  Africa, 
and  is  a  very  fierce  and  dangerous  ani- 
mal. It  resides  principally  in  subterra- 
nean recesses,  which  it  digs  with  its  nose 
and  hoofs ;  and,  when  attacked  or  pursued, 
it  rushes  on  its  adversaries  with  great 
force,  striking  like  the  common  boar  with 
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its  tufike,  which  are  capable  of  Inflicrtng 
the  most  tremendous  wounds. 

These  creatures  inhabit  the  wildest,  most 
uncultivated,  and  hottest  parts  of  Africa, 
from  Senegal  to  Congo ;  and  they  are  also 
found  in  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The 
natives  carefully  avoid  their  retreats,  since, 
from  their  savage  nature,  they  often  rush 
upon  them  unawares,  and  gore  them  with 
their  tusks. 

A  boar  of  this  species  was,  in  1765,  sent 
by  the  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  From  confine- 
ment and  attention,  he  became  mild  and 
gentle,  except  when  offended,  in  which 
case,  even  those  persons  to  whose  care  he 
was  intrusted  were  afraid  of  him.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  when  the  door  of  his  cage 
was  opened,  he  came  out  in  perfect  good 
humour,  gaily  frisked  about  in  search  of 
food,  and  greedily  devoured  whatever  was 
given  him.  He  was  one  day  left  alone  in 
the  court-yard  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  on 
the  return  of  the  keeper,  was  found  busily 
digging  into  the  earth,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  cemented  bricks  of  the  pave- 
ment, he  had  made  an  amazingly  large 
hole,  with  a  view,  as  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered, of  reaching  a  common  sewer  that 
passed  at  a  considerable  depth  below.  It 
was  not  without  much  trouble,  and  the 
assistance  of  several  men,  that  his  labour 
could  be  interrupted. 

The  motions  of  this  animal  were  alto- 
gether much  more  agile  than  those  of  the 
common  hog.  When  provoked,  or  rudely 
pushed,  he  always  retired  backward,  keep- 
ing his  head  towards  his  assailant,  and 
shaking  his  head  or  forcibly  striking  with 
it.  His  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing 
were  wonderfully  acute. 

On  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar  in  France, 
Colonel  Thornton  makes  the  following  ob- 
servations : — • 

"  The  equipage  destined  for  the  chase 
of  the  wild  boar  is  denominated  vniitrait. 
In  great  hunting  establishments  it  forms 
a  separate  department,  in  which  particu- 
lar officers  and  attendants  are  employed. 
Large  equipages  for  this  sport  are  usually 
attended  by  a  pack  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
couple  of  hounds.  The  huntsmen  and 
whippers-in  ought  to  be  extremely  expert. 
This  chase  is  very  fatiguing :  the  hunts- 
men are  obliged  to  shout  incessantly,  to 
make  the  dogs  follow,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently discouraged,  especially  if  they 
are  pursuing  an  old  boar.  It  requires 
mettlesome  and  vigorous  horses ;  and 
the  riders  must  not  be  afraid  of  the 
branches  in  the  thick  recesses  of  the 
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forest,   into  which   they   are   obliged  to 
penetrate. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure 
hounds  well  trained  for  hunting  the  boar, 
and  this  instruction  requires  great  patience 
and  attention ;  not  that  a  young  hoimd 
will  not  at  first  pursue  the  animal;  but 
his  scent  sometimes  disgusts,  and  the 
country,  covered  with  thickets  and  mo- 
rasses, discourages  him.  A  boar  is  not 
so  easily  hunted  down  as  a  stag ;  and,  let 
the  establishment  be  ever  so  excellent,  the 
chase  seldom  lasts  less  than  four  or  five 
hours.  Sometimes  the  animal  is  checked 
by  firing  a  gun — or  he  is  pursued  by  mas- 
tiflfs  and  greyhounds.  Chases  have  been 
known  to  continue  two  whole  days ;  and  at 
last  the  hiuiters  could  not  have  taken  the 
boar  but  by  shooting  him,  on  the  third  day. 

When  the  boar  finds  himself  driven  to 
the  last  extremity,  he  does  not  run  for- 
ward, but  frequently  turns,  keeping  for  a 
considerable  time  near  the  same  spot,  and 
seeking  to  make  the  dogs  start  some  other 
game.  When  he  is  done  up,  he  foams 
much,  advances  only  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
throws  himself  into  some  marsh,  or  sets 
his  back  against  a  thicket,  facing  the  dogs, 
and  defending  himself  with  incredible  fury. 
It  is  then  that  the  whippers-in  must  give 
eflTectual  support  to  their  dogs,  and  endea- 
vour to  dislodge  the  animal ;  but  if  he 
keeps  at  bay,  it  is  proper  to  prevent  the 
dogs  from  approaching  too  near.  The 
whippers-in  enter  the  thicket  with  pre- 
caution: one  of  them  alights,  approaches 
the  boar,  and  plunges  his  hunting-knife 
into  the  small  of  his  back.  The  man  who 
inflicts  the  wound  must  be  very  alert,  and 
instantly  run  off"  a  contrary  way ;  for  the 
boar  always  turns  towards  the  side  on 
which  he  feels  himself  wounded.  If,  how- 
ever, he  should  prove  so  furious  as  to  en- 
danger the  sportsmen  and  the  dogs,  the 
best  way  is  to  kill  him  with  a  gim  or  pis- 
tol :  this  is  a  privilege  or  honour  reserved 
for  the  leader  of  the  company,  and  is  re- 
sorted to  only  at  the  last  extremity.  The 
whippers-in  then  sound  the  death  of  the 
animal,  and  encourage  the  dogs  to  tram- 
ple on  him.  Having  cut  off"  the  testicles, 
which  would  cause  the  flesh  to  contract  a 
very  disagreeable  smell,  and  the  fore  foot, 
which  is  given  to  the  huntsman,  who  pre- 
sents it  to  the  leader  of  the  company,  the 
boar  is  carried  oft".  Before  they  return, 
the  dogs  are  inspected,  and  those  that 
have  received  wounds  are  dressed,  as  the 
huntsman  ought  to  be  provided  with  nee- 
dles, thread,  and  eveiy  thing  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 
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Dogs  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  boar 
with  so  much  avidity  as  that  of  the  stag; 
nor  must  it  ever  be  presented  to  tliem 
raw.  All  that  is  in  general  given  them 
is  the  shoulders  and  the  intestines  cut  in 
pieces,  and  boiled  in  water. 

In  some  parts,  small  bells  are  fastened 
to  the  necks  of  hounds  that  hunt  the  boar 
and  tlie  M'olf  If  it  is  not  intended  to 
hunt  down  the  boar,  but  only  to  shoot 
him,  an  eqiupage  becomes  perfectly  use- 
less ;  one  or  two  blood-hounds,  and  a  few 
good  hounds,  are,  in  this  case,  (juite  suf- 
ficient. Nay,  you  need  tlien  only  employ 
the  mastiffs  with  Mliich  tlie  gamekeepers 
traverse  the  forests  where  the  boars  couch, 
and  drive  them  towards  the  spot  where 
the  hunters  are  posted. 

In  Germany,  and  occasionally  in  France, 
very  fine  sport  is  obtained  b)'  hunting  of 
boars,  and  likewise  of  stags,  with  toils. 
An  enclosure  is  formed  with  toils  and 
pitch-forks,  roimd  the  thickets  into  which 
the  boars  have  been  driven.  A  hunts- 
man sets  his  blood-homid  upon  the  scent, 
and  follows  him  till  he  has  reared  the 
game.  Five  or  six  hounds  are  then  slip- 
ped: this  number  is  sufficient  to  hunt  a 
large  boar;  but  if  there  are  several,  the 
whole  pack  is  taken. 

In  tlie  first  case,  it  is  proper  to  accom- 
pany the  hounds  with  a  few  dogs,  pro- 
duced by  crossing  the  breed  of  tlie  mastiff 
with  the  liouiid:  these  animals,  which  are 
extremely  ardent,  will  closely  press  the 
boar,  and  drive  him  round  the  enclosiu'e. 
The  dogs  are  powerfully  supported  with 
the  voice  and  tlie  horn,  and  are  followed 
close  to  prevent  the  boar  from  making 
head  against  them.  After  the  chase  has 
continued  some  time,  the  large  mastiffs 
and  greyhounds  are  then  slipped,  and 
these  rush  upon  the  boar  with  fury.  The 
huntsmen  advance ;  one  pierces  the  ani- 
mal with  his  hunting-knife  in  tlie  small 
of  the  back ;  the  others,  armed  with  sticks, 
are  ready  to  receive  him,  in  case  he  shoidd 
make  towards  the  jierson  who  wounded 
him,  and  strike  him  upon  the  snout,  keep- 
ing him  off  with  the  end  of  the  stick,  till 
they  have  despatched  him.  When  the 
proposed  number  of  boars  are  taken,  the 
dogs  are  called  off." 

It  would,  at  first  view  of  the  case,  ap- 
pear hardly  credible  that  a  boar  should 
stand  so  long  before  hounds ;  but  this  ani- 
mal, in  a  state  of  unlimited  freedom,  is, 
beyond  all  question,  a  very  different  crea- 
ture from  the  heavy,  sluggish,  domestic- 
ated boar,  which  frequently  appears  scarce 
able  to  support  his  own  unwieldy  bulk. 
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From  a  private  letter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Thornton  to  a  friend,  I  copy  the  following 
observations  respecting  the  wild  boar,  and 
also  of  the  pursuit  of  it : — 

"  I  sent  you  a  paper  which  contained 
something  about  a  nolile  wild  boar,  which 
I  ordered  to  be  hunted ;  and,  when  kiUed, 
in  Chambord,  to  send  it  here  at  my  ex- 
pense ;  and  thus  to  try  to  let  such  sports- 
men here  (London)  as  never  saw  one,  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly, it  lieing  arrived,  every  person  that 
heard  of  it  came  to  see  it.  It  was  hung 
u])  at  a  venison-dealer's  in  Old  Bond  Street. 
The  concourse  of  ])eople  was  so  gi'eat,  that 
the  man  coidd  not  get  out  of,  or  others 
enter,  his  shop.  It  is  to-day  (January  15, 
ISl'J)  being  cut  up  into  forty  pieces,  to  be 
disposed  of  to  various  friends;  and  I  have 
given  the  skin,  head,  &c.  all  immutilated, 
to  Bullock,  to  show  them,  with  the  account 
of  the  different  balls  he  received  ere  he 
would  resign  to  hounds  or  men.  He  ia 
by  no  means  the  largest  boar  I  have  killed; 
but  he  is  a  terrible-looking  fellow,  more 
dangerous  than  one  much  older,  for  then 
tlieir  tushes  grow  thicker,  become  curved, 
and  tlie  animal  is  more  inactive.  He 
wounded  many  of  the  hounds,  but  only 
killed,  I  believe,  three.  A  couple  of  ver- 
min terriers  plagued  him  the  most,  as  he 
could  not  get  his  tushes  to  bear  on  them. 
The  last  final  shaft  was  a  lingo,  which,  I 
see,  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  and  passed 
through  him.  The  number  of  balls  he 
received  I  shall  examine  and  relate.  I 
understand,  he  stood  a  run  of  full  forty 
miles.  But  I  am  sure  I  ran  one  at  least 
one  hundred  and  forty ;  and  then  he  was 
not  done  up,  though  constantly  viewed 
from  half  past  eleven  till  past  ten  the  next 
daj',  relays  of  hounds  being  imcoupled 
close  at  him  every  three  or  four  hours. 
What  other  animal  can  show  such  game 
and  bottom? 

We  dine  to-day  a  party  on  his  loin  or 
saddle,  which  was  where  he  received  his 
death  wound.  The  wound,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  was  infficted  by  a  lingo, 
which  is  a  piece  of  iron  or  lead,  formed 
something  like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  of  the 
weight  of  two  or  three  balls,  and  made  to 
fit  the  calibre  of  the  gun.  It  is  a  sort  of 
bolt,  which,  if  it  strike  into  flesh,  it  goes 
deeper :  if  it  touches  a  bone,  it  then  turns 
itself  broadways ;  and  thus,  though  a  ball 
would  only  have  broken  one  rib,  it  broke 
three,  close  up  to  the  back.  The  number 
of  balls  that  he  received  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject of  my  next  letter."— This  boar,  it 
seems,  was  three  years  old,  was  run  by 
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fleet  fox-hounds,  and  during  the  progress 
of  the  chase  crossed  four  rivers. 

BOBBING.  A  method  of  taking  eels. 
It  is  practised  in  a  hoat,  with  a  large  bunch 
of  worms  suspended  by  a  strong  cord  from 
a  pole  or  stout  rod,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. First  of  all,  you  must  procure  a  large 
quantity  of  worms,  (marsh  worms  are  best, 
though  lobs  will  do,)  and  string  them  on 
worsted  or  coarse  thread,  by  passing  a 
needle  through  them  from  head  to  tail, 
until  you  have  as  many  strung  as  will  form 
a  bunch  as  large  as  a  good-sized  turnip ; 
then  fasten  them  on  the  line,  so  that  all 
the  ends  may  hang  level :  in  the  middle 
is  placed  a  piece  of  lead,  of  a  conical  or 
bell  form,  the  broad  end  downwards,  which 
may  be  got  at  any  of  the  fishing-tackle 
shops,  made  for  the  purpose;  thus  pre- 
pared, cast  the  baits  into  the  water  gently, 
let  them  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  then  keep 
raising  them  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  dropping  them  again,  until  you  have 
a  bite,  which  is  easily  perceived,  as  the 
eel  tugs  very  strongly :  be  as  expert  as 
possible,  at  the  same  time  steady,  in  rais- 
ing your  line,  so  that  yom*  fish,  in  chop- 
ping oif,  may  ftill  into  the  boat.  Immense 
numbers  are  taken  by  this  method.  Dur- 
ing the  hot  weather,  always  fish  or  bob  in 
shoal,  or  rather  shallow  water,  and  out  of 
the  stream.  Diu'ing  the  night  most  are 
taken ;  but  they  will  lay  hold  freely  in  the 
day-time.  Rivers  in  which  the  tide  flows 
aftbrd  the  best  success,  particularly  during 
ebb-tide. 

BOG  SPAVIN.     See  Spavin. 

BOLTING.  When  a  fox,  having  taken 
to  ground,  has  been  dug  to,  and  forced 
out,  he  is  said  to  have  been  bolted.  Also, 
a  rabbit  or  a  badger  holt,  when  they  quit 
their  earth.  A  race-horse  holts  when  he 
obstinately  runs  off  the  course. 

BONE"  SPAVIN.     See  Spavin. 

BONNY  BLACK,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  was  got  by  Black  Hearty, 
(a  son  of  the  Byerley  Turk) ;  dam  by  a  Per- 
sian stallion.  Bonny  Black  was  the  best 
of  her  day,  as  regarded  speed  and  bottom. 
At  three  years  old,  she  beat  a  six-year-old 
horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Frampton — •10 
stone  each ;  at  four  years  old,  she  won 
the  gold  cup  at  Hambleton,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  bore  off  the  same  prize ;  at 
six  years  old,  she  beat  Lord  Harvey's 
Merriman,  eight  years  old,  giving  him  3 
stone.  She  also  beat  Hackwood  in  a 
match,  8  stone  each,  after  which  her  owner 
offered  to  rim  her  four  times  over  the  e.  c. 
at  Newmarket,  (sixteen  miles,)  without 
nibbing,  for  1000  guineas,  against  any 
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horse  or  mare  in  the  kingdom.  This  chal- 
lenge not  being  accepted,  she  became  a 
brood  mare  in  his  grace's  stud.  Bonny 
Black  was  foaled  in  1715. 

BORING.  A  useless  and  cruel  ope- 
ration, formerly  practised  for  a  strain  of 
the  horse's  shoulder,  or,  as  they  termed 
it,  "  a  \vrench."  It  consisted  in  cutting 
a  hole  in  the  skin  of  the  shoulder:  into 
this  they  introduced  the  stem  of  a  tobacco 
pipe,  blowing  up  the  cellular  membrane 
in  the  same  way  a  butcher  does  that  of 
veal :  a  flat  piece  of  red-hot  iron  was  then 
tlirust  in  for  several  inches,  and  worked 
about  in  different  directions.  This  cruel 
and  unnecessary  operation  has  long  been 
buried  in  deserved  oblivion. 

BOTTS.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  about  these  insects,  being  said  by 
some  practitioners  to  produce  very  formi- 
dable diseases,  and  sometimes  even  to  kill 
the  horse ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
said  to  be  productive  of  no  mischief  at  all. 
That  they  produce  no  harm,  seems  to  be 
be  shown  by  their  being  found  in  horses 
which  die  from  accidents,  or  are  killed, 
proving,  at  any  rate,  that  their  presence 
in  the  stomach  was  not  the  cause  of  death. 
Again,  it  has  been  thought  that  they  might 
be  of  service  in  triturating  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  as  their  covering  is  nearly  horny ; 
and  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  who  has  written  a 
very  excellent  paper  on  them,  seems  to 
think  that  they  prevent  farcy  and  glan- 
ders. There  have  been  cases  in  which 
the  botts  have  eaten  holes  through  the 
stomach ;  in  a  remarkable  one,  when  the 
horse  was  opened  after  death,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  were  found  in  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  there  were  also 
some  found  sticking  between  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  proving  that  they  had  not 
got  into  the  pei-itoneum,  by  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice  upon  the  stomach.  The 
insect  has  two  sharp  hooks,  by  which  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  stomach,  and  it  pre- 
fers the  cuticular  part  rather  than  the  more 
sensible  one.  They  cannot  be  removed 
by  medicine ;  and  when  they  pass  out  at 
the  anus,  it  is  because  they  have  of  their 
own  accord  left  the  stomach.  They  are 
deposited  on  the  skin  of  the  horse  in  an 
egg  by  a  fly;  the  horse,  by  licking  his 
skin,  takes  them  into  his  stomach,  where 
they  are  hatched  and  adhere.  After 
having  staid  there  some  time,  they  pass 
out  at  the  anus,  and  become  a  fly.  We 
possess  nothing  capable  of  killing  them ; 
for  after  opium  has  been  given  to  a  horse 
labouring  under  locked  jaw,  in  doses  of 
one  ounce  every  day,  for  a  week,  botts 
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were  found  in  the  stomach,  perfectly 
alive ;  the  same  when  tobacco  has  been 
employed,  and  even  arsenic  and  corrosive 
sublimate. 

BOW.  The  bow,  which  is  justly  called 
"byAscham,  the  chief  instrument  of  arch- 
ery, was  made  in  former  times  of  a  variety 
of  different  woods,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statute  on  archery  of  the  33 
Henry  VIII.  c.  9,  in  which  it  is  enacted, 
that  every  bowycr  (living  without  the  city 
of  London)  for  one  bow  of  yew  shall  make 
four  of  elm,  wych,  hazel,  ash,  or  other 
wood  apt  for  the  same."  The  author  of 
the  Toxophilus,  however,  speaking  of  the 
woods  proper  for  bow  making,  says  that 
"  for  brasell,  elme,  wych,  and  ashe,  expe- 
rience doth  prove  them  to  be  but  meano 
for  bowes,  and  so  to  conclude,  yew,  of  all 
other  things,  is  that  whereof  perfect  shoot- 
ing would  have  a  bowe  made.  This  wood, 
as  it  is  nowe  general  and  common 
amongst  Englishmen,  so  it  hath  continued 
from  long  time." 

The  experience  of  our  ancestors,  which 
led  them  to  prefer  the  yew  to  all  other 
woods,  taught  them  also  the  superior  value 
of  foreign  yew  to  that  which  grew  in 
England ;  so  high  indeed  was  foreign 
yew  esteemed,  that  a  number  of  statutes 
were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  different 
kings,  relative  to  the  importation  of  bow 
staves  ;  by  some  of  which  it  was  ordered 
that  they  should  be  brought  from  Venice  ; 
by  others,  that  a  certain  number  should 
be  imported  with  every  butt  of  malmsey  or 
Tyre  wine  ;  with  a  variety  of  other  regu- 
lations, which,  in  a  practical  notice  like 
the  present,  it  is  needless  to  enumerate. 

Before,  and  for  sometime  after,  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  bows  were  made  of  one 
single  piece  of  yew  till  the  scarcity  of 
foreign  staves  induced  bowyers  to  substi- 
tute English  yew,  which  being  in  itself  too 
brittle  and  full  of  knots  to  make  a  bow 
alone,  they  tried  the  experiment  of  joining 
a  piece  of  tough  wood  witli  it :  the  result 
answered  their  higliest  expectations,  and 
from  that  time  hackeil  bows  became  in 
general  estimation  ;  still,  howevei',  though 
backed  bows  have  gained  considerable  re- 
putation, Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  English  Bow- 
man, observes,  that  "  we  know  by  experi- 
ence that  the  best  modern  self  yew  bows 
(a  bow  made  of  one  piece  is  called  a  self 
bow  in  contra-distinction  to  hacked  bows) 
have  never  been  exceeded  in  certainty  or 
length  of  cast  by  the  best  modern  hacked 
bows,"  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
backed  bow  does  not  exceed  a  self  bow, 
except  that  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
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pleasanter  and  easier  to  draw,  especially 
vn  the  last  inch,  and  of  quicker  cast. 

Seeing  that  we  have  made  two  kinds  of 
bows,  we  shall  give  a  description  of  each, 
beginning  with  the  self  bow : — Ascham 
observes,  that  a  bow  is  known  much  as 
good  counsel  is  known,  by  the  end  and 
profit  of  it;  yet  both  a  bow  and  good 
counsel  may  be  made  both  better  and 
worse,  by  well  or  ill  handling  of  them,  as 
oftentimes  happens.  And  as  a  man  both 
must  and  will  take  counsel  of  a  wise  and 
honest  man,  though  he  see  not  the  end  of 
it,  so  must  a  shooter  of  necessity  trust  an 
honest  and  good  bowyer  for  a  good  bow 
before  he  knows  the  goodness  of  it.  And 
as  a  wise  man  will  take  plenty  of  counsel 
beforehand  whatsoever  need,  so  a  shooter 
should  always  have  three  or  four  bows  in 
store  whatsoever  happens.  Therefore,  I 
will  tell  you  some  tokens  in  a  bow,  that 
you  shall  be  seldom  deceived.  If  you 
come  into  a  shop  and  find  a  bow  that  is 
small,  long,  heavy,  and  strong,  lying 
straight,  not  winding  nor  sjioiled  with 
knot-gall,  wind-shake,  wem-fret,  or  pinch, 
buy  that  bow  on  my  warrant.  The  best 
colour  of  a  bow  that  I  find,  is  when  the 
back  and  the  belly  in  working  be  much 
after  one  manner,  for  such,  oftentimes  in 
using,  do  prove  like  virgin  wax  or  gold ; 
having  a  fine  long  grain,  even  from  the 
one  end  of  the  bow  to  the  other ;  the 
short  grain,  although  such  prove  good 
sometimes,  are  for  the  most  part  very 
brittle.  Of  the  making  of  the  bow  I  will 
not  say  much,  lest  I  should  seem  to  enter 
into  another  man's  occupation,  in  which  I 
have  no  skill.  Yet  I  should  wish  all 
bowyers  to  season  their  staves  well,  to 
work  them  and  sink  them  well,  to  give 
them  heats  convenient,  and  tylleringes 
plenty. 

Every  bow  is  made  either  of  a  bough,  of 
a  plant,  or  of  the  bole  of  the  tree.  The 
bough  is  commonly  very  knotty  and  full 
of  pins,  weak,  of  small  pith,  and  will  soon 
follow  the  string,  and  seldom  wears  to 
any  fair  colour;  yet,  for  children  and 
young  beginners,  it  may  do  well  enough. 
The  plant  proves  often  good  if  it  be  of 
good  and  clear  growth,  and  for  the  pith  of 
it,  is  quick  enough  of  cast ;  it  will  ply  and 
bend  far  before  it  breaks,  as  all  other 
young  things  do.  The  bole  of  the  tree  is 
cleanest,  without  knot  or  pin.  Of  the 
origin  of  backed  hows  we  have  already 
spoken ;  also  of  the  fact,  that  a  (food  backed 
bow  is  not  superior  to  a  good  self  bow.  It 
is  said  however  that  they  are  more  pleasant 
and  easy  in  the  drawing ;  which,  with  the 
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circumetanoe  of  a  good  backed  bow  bdng 
more  easily  procured  than  a  good  self  bow, 
has  been,  and  doubtless  will  be,  the  cause  of 
their  preserving  the  reputation  which  they 
have  not  unjustly  acquired. 

In  the  construction  of  backed  bows  they 
are  generally  composed  of  two  pieces,  the 
back  and  the  belly,  though  occasionally  an 
intermediate  slip  of  quick  casting  wood 
has  been  introduced  between  the  two,  and 
has  been  found  to  answer  remarkably  well : 
the  belly  inside,  or  i-ound  side  of  the  bow, 
was  for  some  time  made  of  yew,  till  fustic 
was  discovered  to  be  quicker  in  its  action ; 
of  late  years  a  variety  of  different  woods 
have  been  imported,  which  have  been 
used  with  considerable  success  in  bow 
making. 

BOW,  A  BEARING.  A  bow  that 
casts  an  arrow  well. 

BOW-ARM.  The  ann  employed  in 
holding  the  bow. 

BOW,  BACKED.  A  bow,  the  back 
of  which  is  a  distinct  piece  glued  upon  the 
belly. 

BOW-HAND.  The  hand  which  holds 
the  bow. 

BOW  MEETING.  An  assemblage 
of  archers,  most  generally  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  for  a  prize :  the  term  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  those  meetings  which 
are  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  only. 

BOW  SHOT.  The  distance  which  an 
arrow  flies  from  a  bow. 

BOW  STAVE.  A  stave  of  wood,  cut 
ready  for  being  shaped  into  a  bow. 

BOWELS.  (Inflammation  of.)  The 
bowels  of  all  animals  are  very  liable  to 
disease,  the  most  serious  of  which  is  in- 
flammation; and  this  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  horses  than  in  any  other  qua- 
druped. Inflammation  of  the  bowels  oc- 
curs in  three  distinct  parts:  first,  in  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  intestines ;  in  those 
cases  in  which  horses  die  from  excessive 
purging,  the  treatment  is  different  on  ac- 
count of  the  action  of  the  aloes,  which,  if 
used  in  large  quantities,  becomes  caustic 
to  the  intestines,  so  as  to  induce  gangrene. 
Opium  will  stop  the  purging  but  we  rarely 
see  a  case  recover,  in  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  opium  has  been  given,  so  as 
to  produce  astringency.  It  is  best  to  give 
chalk,  with  about  two  drachms  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  and  apply  tui-pentine  em- 
brocations to  the  abdomen,  the  horse,  at 
the  same  time,  wearing  sheep  skins. — 
Blisters  are  but  of  little  use,  as  the  disease 
requires  immediate  relief.  This  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels, 
is,  as  I  have  said,  always  brought  on  by 
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excessive  purging. — 2nd.  Inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  bowels  ;  the  pulse  is 
in  this  disease  hard,  and  from  70  to  80  in 
a  mimite,  whilst  its  natural  state  is  about 
40 ;  the  breathing  is  difficult,  the  ears  and 
legs  are  cold,  the  horse  lies  down  and 
strikes  his  belly  with  his  legs,  but  he  does 
not  attempt  to  lie  on  his  back ;  the  pain  i3 
not  BO  acute  as  in  spasm,  nor  does  it  coma 
on  so  suddenly;  these  differences,  with 
the  hardness  of  the  pulse,  will  distinguish 
infliimmation  of  the  substance  of  the  bow- 
els from  spasm.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  we  must  have  recourse  to  large 
bleedings,  on  which  every  thing  depends; 
we  should  take  away  18  or  20  pints  of 
blood,  and  indeed,  rather  be  guided  by 
the  pidse  than  the  quantity  of  blood  we 
have  taken  away;  we  shoidd  throw  up  by 
the  rectum,  gallons  of  warm  water  and 
soft  soap;  for,  if  these  remedies  be  not 
used,  the  bowels  will  become  gangrenous 
or  nearly  in  a  state  of  mortification.' — 
3rd.  Inflammation  of  the  pei'itoneal  coat 
of  the  bowels  sometimes  takes  place,  but 
it  is  seldom  seen,  except  as  the  effect  of 
castration. 

BOWEL-GALLED.  This  is  a  lacera- 
tion between  the  elbow  of  the  fore  leg  and 
the  ribs  of  the  horse,  occasioned  by  the 
tightness  and  friction  of  the  girths.  It 
sliould  be  frequently  bathed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  of  lead  in  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  ounce  of  the  sugar  of  lead 
to  two  quarts  of  water;  taking  care  that 
the  girths  do  not  press  again  on  the  same 
place,  which  may  be  prevented  by  means 
of  a  crupper. 

BOWYER,  a  maker  of  bows. 

BRACE — a  pair;  a  couple;  a  brace: — ■ 
a  pair  is  two  united  by  nature  (par) ;  a 
couple,  by  an  occasional  chain  (copula) ; 
and  a  brace,  by  a  noose  or  tie. — A  pair  of 
swans;  a  couple  of  hounds;  a  brace  of 
partridges.  A  pair  is  male  and  female ;  a 
couple,  two  accidental  companions;  a 
brace,  tied  together  by  the  sportsman. 

BRACER,  an  implement  used  in  arch- 
ery to  protect  the  left  arm  from  being  in- 
jiu'ed  by  the  sti'ing  striking  against  it.  It 
is  generally  made  of  stout  leather,  the  out- 
side of  which  should  be  well  polished,  and 
it  should  be  fastened  to  the  arm  with  a 
buckle  and  strap.  The  price  of  a  bracer 
is  five  shillings.  This  implement,  by 
many,  is  called  a  brace. 

BRAMBLE-NET,  a  net,  otherwise 
called  a  hallier. — See  Net. 

BRAN,  is  a  very  useful  article  of  diet 
for  sick  horses,  and  as  a  preparative  for 
purgative  medicines.     Good  bran  should 
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be  sweet  and  perfectly  free  from  any  musty 
smell,  which  it  often  acquires  by  keeping 
in  damp  places.  Pollard  is  a  superior 
kind  of  bran,  which  is  sometimes  to  be 
preferred,  when  more  nutriment  is  wanted 
in  the  mash  than  you  can  get  from  com- 
mon bran.  Bran  mashes  are  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  to  bran,  and  let- 
ting it  stand  in  the  pail  until  it  is  suffici- 
ently cool.  Bran  is  of  an  opening  quality, 
and,  tlierefore,  it  is  very  proper  for  hoi-ses 
that  have  but  little  exercise ;  mLxed  occa- 
sionally with  oats  or  split  peas. 

BREAKING  DOGS.  Under  this  head 
I  shall  first  observe,  tliat,  by  proper  atten- 
tion to  breeding,  the  sportsman  will  have 
very  little  trouble  in  training.  A  well- 
bred  dog,  either  setter  or  pointer,  M'ill 
generally  require  very  little  instruction,  as 
he  will,  particularly  if  taken  out  young, 
set  and  back  of  his  own  accord. 

I  know  it  is  a  received  opinion  that 
those  dogs  which  are  very  difficult  to  re- 
duce to  the  required  subordination,  prove, 
when  thoroughly  sulidued,  superior  to  all 
others.  From  experience,  I  will  venture 
to  pronounce  this  a  liasty  opinion : — these 
hardy,  nntractable  animals,  are  chiefly  the 
ofispring  of  the  pointer  and  setter,  or,  at 
least,  cross  bred;  and  are,  after  all  the 
painfid  flagellation,  and  endless  trouble  in 
training,  no  better  tlian  a  good  dog  of  a 
milder  and  more  pliable  disposition,  nor 
yet  so  good,  as  unqualified  reliance  can 
scarcely  ever  be  placed  on  them  :  indeed, 
after  repeated  trials  of  dogs  of  this  de- 
scription, I  have  become  so  disgusted  with 
them,  that  I  would  not,  on  any  account, 
take  the  trouble  of  another  experiment. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  indispens- 
ably necessary  that  the  sportsman  should 
prociu'e  dogs  whose  breed  is  unexception- 
ably  good,  as  well-bred  dogs  are  more  tlian 
half  broke  the  moment  you  take  them  into 
the  field.  The  dog  is  an  animal  possessed 
of  an  uncommon  degree  of  sagacity ; — in 
short,  he  has  reasonhuj  jiowers  to  a  veiy 
great  extent,  which  may  be  converted  to 
the  pleasure  or  the  service  of  his  master; 
yet,  in  this  respect,  dogs  will  be  found  to 
vary  very  much;  and  while  some  will  ap- 
pear to  exhibit  instinct  merely,  others  will 
be  found  to  evince  a  degree  of  acuteness 
very  similar  to  reason.  There  is  a  count- 
less variety  of  the  dog  tribe,  many  of  tlie 
nondescript  ramifications  of  which,  with 
an  uglj'  and  diminutive  form,  seem  to  sink 
much  below  tlie  general  level  of  the  canine 
tribe  in  sagacity,  while  the  nobler  kinds 
appear  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  im])ortance 
in  proportion  as  they  are  judiciously  bred, 
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and  afterwards  cherished  by  the  fostering 
care  of  tlieir  human  protector. 

Tlie  most  sagacious  of  all  the  varieties 
of  this  highly  interesting  animal  is,  with- 
out dispute,  the  Newfoimdlaud  dog.  His 
olfactory  organs  are  of  the  first  order ;  yet, 
as  from  his  heavy,  long,  and  loose  form, 
he  is  imable  to  support  the  fatigue  of  a 
day's  range,  he,  on  tliis  account  alone,  is 
ill  calculated  for  the  shooting  sportsman. 
Similarly  important  disqualifying  observa- 
tions M'ould  apply  to  most  of  the  other  va- 
rieties of  the  dog,  till  we  come  to  the  pointer 
and  setter,  whicli  appear  altogether  most 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
tliey  .are  so  generally  used.  We  may, 
however,  remark,  tliat  the  mere  pointing 
or  setting  is  by  no  means  confined  to  these 
two  i)articular  kinds ;  on  the  contrary, 
terriers,  hoimds,  and  all  dogs  inclined  to 
hunt,  may  be  easily  taught  to  point  or  set; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  pause  or  stop,  on 
their  approaching  game.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  dogs  given  to  hunting  but  will 
point  naturally,  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time,  which  arises  no  doubt  from  the  fol- 
lowing reason :  as  a  young  dog  ascertains 
his  proximity  to  game  by  his  sense  of 
smell,  so,  on  his  near  approach,  he  is  eager 
to  seize  it;  but  finding,  after  repeated 
trials,  that  he  is  unable  to  accomplish  his 
puii)ose,  he  becomes  more  circumspect  or 
wary,  and  will  be  observed  to  pause  for  a 
short  space,  and  then  make  a  sudden  rush 
to  secm-e  his  object.  Tliis  pause  is,  no 
doubt,  for  the  pmi^ose  of  ascertaining,  by 
his  olfactory  organs,  the  exact  spot  where 
the  game  is  seated ;  and  the  observation 
of  this  very  circumstance,  there  is  not  a 
doubt,  originated  the  idea  of  the  setting 
dog;  tlie  sportsman  carefully  improving, 
by  education,  a  quality  which  he  easily 
discovered  would  so  essentially  conduce  to 
the  pleasures  of  tlie  field. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that 
all  dogs  which  will  range  for  game  will 
naturally  pause  or  set,  yet  none  of  the 
various  kinds  seems  so  quickly  to  adopt 
this  sagacious  manoeuvre  as  the  pointer  or 
setter;  nor  is  any  one  of  them  every  way 
so  admirably  adapted  as  an  auxihary  to 
the  fowling-piece.  Next  to  the  New- 
foundland dog,  on  the  score  of  powerful 
instinct,  or  animal  reasoning,  may  be  rank- 
ed the  pointer:  his  countenance  is  open, 
intelligent,  and  expressive ;  while  his 
speed,  strength,  and  persevering  spirit, 
enable  him  to  continue  the  chase  for  a 
length  of  time  almost  incredible. 

For  those  who  follow  the  diversion  very 
ardently,  and  are  out  almost  every  day, 
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tlie  setter  will  generally  be  found  a  valu- 
able acquisition;  but  those  who  enjoy  the 
fascinating  amusement  of  shooting  only 
occasionally,  will  find  greater  satisfaction 
in  the  more  steady  and  better  regulated 
exertions  of  the  pointer;  and,  indeed,  I 
have  found  good  pointers  (my  own,  for  in- 
stance,) endure  quite  as  much  fatigue  as 
the  setter.  Pointers  are  very  susceptible 
of  education,  are  easily  broke  or  trained, 
and  not  so  apt  to  forget  their  lessons  as 
the  setter. 

The  first  object  to  be  considered  in 
training  a  dog,  is  the  animal's  temper: 
some  dogs  require  frequent  and  severe 
correction,  while,  with  others,  mild  treat- 
ment, and  even  encouragement,  are  in- 
dispensable. The  most  philosophic  pa- 
tience is  an  admirable  quality  in  a  dog- 
breaker,  as  many  otherwise  excellent  dogs 
have  been  ruined  by  ignorance  and  brutal 
passion. 

Well-bred  dogs  generally  begin  to  himt 
at  an  early  period,  though  it  will  some- 
times happen  (but  not  often)  that  a  dog 
will  continue  so  long  before  he  manifests 
a  disposition  for  hunting,  as  to  induce  a 
suspicion  that  he  is  good  for  nothing. — 
Let  no  sportsman  be  too  hasty  in  forming 
this  conclusion.  At  the  age  of  five  or  six 
months,  or  even  earlier,  you  slioidd  allow 
your  dog  to  accompany  you,  when  yovi 
Avalk  out,  supposing  it  to  be  in  the  lanes 
or  elsewhere;  and,  occasionally,  lead  him 
in  a  cord,  or  couple  him  with  another  dog. 
He  may  be  allowed  to  ramble  to  a  certain 
distance,  so  as  not  to  be  out  of  call ;  oc- 
casionally making  him  come  behind  you 
at  the  word  hack.  The  fewer  words  that 
are  used  in  each  lesson  the  better,  which 
should  be  always  the  same,  of  the  plainest 
sound,  as  well  as  the  most  distinct  from 
each  other,  as  the  dog  is  guided  by  the 
sound  alone;  any  meaning  beyond  what 
the  sound  and  tone  convey,  is,  of  course, 
above  the  capacity  of  a  quadruped. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  teach  him,  at  the 
same  time,  words  of  caution,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  take  heed ;  as  well  as  of  en- 
couragement, as  good  hoy !  the  latter 
should  not  be  used  profusely,  but  applied 
in  the  most  judicious  manner,  as  encour- 
agement is  very  apt  to  induce  a  dog  to 
commit  errors.  A  plurality  of  teachers 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided;  one  in- 
structor being  amply  sufficient. 

Whenever  a  dog  is  corrected,  either  at 
this  period  or  afterwards  in  the  field,  he 
should  not  be  suffered  to  leave  you  till  he 
is  satisfied  that  you  intend  him  no  further 
chastisement:  for  example,  if  a  dog  be 
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guilty  of  so  great  a  fault,  when  hunting, 
as  to  render  a  severe  flogging  indispen- 
sable, you  should  not  allow  him  to  run 
away  immediately  after  the  flagellation, 
but  compel  him  to  remain  at  your  feet  for 
some  seconds  or  a  minute,  otherwise,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  catch  him,  perhaps, 
should  he  require  a  second  cliastisement. 
When  a  severe  flogging  is  necessary,  it  is 
advisable  to  put  a  cord  round  the  neck  of 
the  dog,  by  which  means  the  punishment 
may  be  administered  more  effectually. 

After  the  dog  has  been  thus  brought 
under  subjection,  or  reduced  to  the  requi- 
site obedience,  at  any  period,  from  the  age 
of  eight  to  eighteen  months,  according  as 
he  is  strong  and  healthy,  he  may  be  taken 
into  the  field,  either  with  or  without  ano- 
ther dog,  and  suffered  to  hunt  whatever 
he  pleases,  (except  sheep  or  domestic  ani- 
mals,) and,  in  fact,  to  run  riot.  Larks, 
as  they  so  frequently  present  themselves, 
will,  most  likely,  be  the  first  object  of  his 
attention;  these  he  will  spring  and  chase 
very  eagerly;  if  partridges  come  in  his 
way,  he  will  do  the  same,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  his  eagerness  will  much 
increase;  it  will  be  still  greater  should  he 
come  in  contact  with  a  pheasant ;  and  if  a 
hare  happen  to  rise  before  him,  he  will 
not  fail  to  chase,  with  all  imaginable  ar- 
dour, and  will,  most  likely,  open  in  the 
pursuit.  In  this  way  he  may  be  indulged 
till  such  time  as  he  has  become  so  attach- 
ed to  the  sport  that  he  may  be  checked 
without  the  least  danger  of  his  being  over- 
faced,  and  thus  induced  to  blink  liis  game, 
or  be  otherwise  rendered  shy. 

In  a  short  period  you  will  perceive  him 
draw  more  cautiously  upon  the  scent;  on 
approaching  his  object,  he  will  pause  even 
at  a  lark ;  but  when  a  partridge  happens 
to  be  before  him,  his  pause  or  stop  will  be 
more  steady,  and  his  manner  altogether 
much  more  earnest;  and  the  difference  of 
the  object  will  be  very  clearly  manifested 
in  his  countenance. 

If,  contrary  to  expectation,  he  should 
manifest  no  disposition  to  pause  or  stop, 
after  having  been  taken  into  the  field  half 
a  dozen  times,  eveiy  time  he  springs  the 
game,  he  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
spot  whence  it  rose,  and  compelled  to 
crouch ;  the  word  toho !  must  be  angrily 
spoken,  and  the  whip  used,  if,  after  re- 
peated cautions,  he  should  pay  no  atten- 
tion. 

He  should  now  be  taken  out  with  an 
old  steady  dog,  and  whenever  he  comes  to 
a  point,  the  word  toho !  should  be  used, 
and  afterward  the  whip,  should  the  word 
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prove  unavailing.  Whenever  he  seta, 
approach  him  at  your  regular  pace,  but 
seem  not  in  a  huny,  (as,  if  j'ou  run,  he 
will  be  very  apt  to  do  the  same)  and  stand 
by  him  for  a  few  seconds;  if  the  birds  do 
not  rise,  he  should  he  allowed  to  advance, 
by  saying,  JuAd  up!  he  mindful,  however, 
that  he  docs  not  advance  too  rapidly;  and, 
in  order  to  effect  this,  make  use  of  words 
expressive  of  caution,  as  take  heed!  When 
the  old  dog  points,  the  young  one  should 
be  taught  to  hack,  which  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner: — As 
soon  as  the  old  dog  settles  to  a  point,  sup- 
posing the  young  one  happens  to  be  at  a 
distance,  he  must  be  stopped,  as  the  mo- 
ment he  perceives  the  point,  he  would,  if 
left  to  himself,  rush  eagerly  up :  however, 
he  must  be  prevented  from  so  doing,  by 
calling  out  tolio!  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing up  your  hand. — If  he  obey  not  by 
gentle  means,  recoiu^se  must  be  liad  to  the 
whip.  By  these  means  he  will,  most  likely, 
soon  become  veiy  steady;  for  dog-break- 
ing, if  attended  to  at  a  proper  period,  and 
in  a  proper  manner,  does  not  give  half 
the  trouble  that  is  generally  supposed.— 
Holding  up  the  hand  is  the  signal  for  the 
dog  to  hack;  and,  in  a  little  time,  when- 
ever he  sees  it,  he  Avill  immediately  stop, 
though  he  may  be  at  the  other  end  of  the 
field,  or  at  a  considerable  distance. 

At  the  same  time,  he  should  be  taught 
to  quarter  his  gi'ound  in  a  proper  manner, 
as  well  as  not  to  break  fence.  In  beating 
a  field,  care  should  be  taken  to  give  him 
the  wind;  or,  at  least,  he  should  never  be 
suffered  to  run  directly  with  the  wind :  if 
it  blow  in  his  face,  so  much  the  better; 
but  a  dog  Avill  hunt  very  well  with  a  side 
wind.  The  dog  should  cross  about  twenty 
yards  before  the  shooter,  and  if,  after  nm- 
ning  down  the  field,  he  should  not  cross 
up  again  at  about  the  distance  just  men- 
tioned, he  should  be  called  to  or  whistled, 
and  a  wave  of  the  hand  should  direct  him 
across  the  field;  unless  indeed  he  catch 
scent,  when  he  should  be  suffered,  of 
course,  to  follow  it.  In  case  of  attempting 
to  hreak  fence,  he  should  be  instantly 
whistled  to,  or  called  by  name  in  an  angry 
tone,  using  at  the  same  time  the  words 
'ware  fence  !  This  will,  in  all  probability, 
soon  produce  the  requisite  obedience ;  but 
should  he  refuse  to  obey  the  whistle  or 
call,  the  whip  must  produce  what  more 
gentle  means  are  unable  to  effect.  If  he 
refuses  to  pay  attention  to  the  whistle,  he 
should  receive  a  few  stripes,  (more  or  less, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  animal) 
the  whistle  occasionally  vised  during  the 
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opef  ation,  and  continue  to  be  eo  corrected, 
should  he  not  return  implicit  obedience 
when  called  to.  Thus  he  will  soon  be- 
come pleasingly  tractable. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  dog  is  already 
steady  at  partridge ;  yet  if  he  happens  to 
approach  a  hare,  he  will  scarcely  fail  to 
rush  at  her — at  all  events  he  will  chase 
when  she  rises.  In  this  case,  he  must 
be  brought  back  to  the  place  from  whence 
he  run,  and  made  to  crouch  as  before  de- 
scribed, using  the  words  \oare  hare  !  or 
'ware  chase  ! 

Hitherto,  I  have  supposed  that  the  dog- 
breaker  has  been  engaged  with  a  mild, 
good-tempered  animal,  which  will  be  easily 
rendered  tractable  by  the  means  just  de- 
scribed?; there  are,  however,  dogs  of  a  very 
different  description,  which  require  an  ex- 
cess of  flogging,  aided  by  other  coercive 
measures,  in  order  to  enfoi'ce  that  indis- 
pensable degree  of  subordination,  without 
which,  shooting,  so  delightful  with  well- 
trained  pointers,  is  rendered  irksome  and 
vexatious. 

If  repeated  severe  flogging  fail  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  the  sportsman, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  trash-cord,  or 
rather  drag-cord.  This  is  a  cord  some- 
tliing  like  a  clock-line,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  yards  in  length,  to  be  fastened 
round  the  dog's  neck ;  on  the  moors  the 
dog  Anil  run  with  twenty  yards,  while 
twelve  or  fourteen  will  soon  tire  him  in 
enclosed  grounds  :  the  greater  the  length 
of  cord,  however,  that  can  be  used  with 
propriety,  the  better:  the  cord  may  be 
shortened  as  the  dog  becomes  fatigued. 
By  the  help  of  this  cord,  you  Avill  be  able 
to  stop  him  whenever  you  please.  We 
will  suppose  that  he  makes  a  point:  should 
he  attempt  to  run  in,  you  must  check  him 
as  smartly  as  possible,  making  use  of  the 
word  toho  !  and  the  whip  also  if  you  think 
proper.  This  cord  will  be  very  usefid 
should  the  dog  not  come  in  when  called, 
&c.  If,  after  some  little  practice  with  the 
drag-cord,  the  dog  perseveres  in  springing 
his  game,  or  continues  otherwise  refrac- 
tory, the  spiked  collar  must  be  used.  The 
spiked  collar  is  merely  a  leathern  strap, 
tlu-ough  which  are  inserted  a  dozen  or 
more  small  nails,  the  points  of  which 
should  extend  half-an-inch  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  inside.  On  the  outside  a 
piece  of  leather  must  be  sewed  over  the 
heads  of  the  nails,  to  prevent  their  start- 
ing back  when  the  dog  presses  upon  their 
points.  This  is  to  be  buckled  round  the 
dog's  neck,  tlie  points  of  the  nails  in- 
wards, and  the  drag  cord  attached  to  it. 
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Thiis,  when  It  becomes  necessary  to  check 
him  on  his  attempting  to  run  in,  or  be- 
having otherwise  unruly,  the  admonition, 
or  rather  correction,  will  be  much  more 
impressive ;  in  a  little  time,  his  neck  will 
be  very  sore ;  and  he  must  be  contuma- 
cious beyond  measure  if  this  mode  of 
punishment  does  not  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  dog  breaking 
is,  perhaps,  reducing  the  animal  to  perfect 
obedience  in  respect  to  hares.  In  the  first 
instance,  a  young  dog  will  eagerly  pursue 
larks,  or  thrushes,  or  in  fact  any  of  the 
feathered  tribe  which  he  happens  to  meet 
with  ;  the  partridge  being  a  larger  object, 
and  making  considerable  noise  when 
taking  wing,  Avill  be  pursued  by  him  with 
much  more  ardour  ;  a  similar  remark  will 
equally  apply  to  the  pheasant,  which  he 
will  still  more  eagerly  pursue  :  but  very 
soon  discovering  the  attempt  to  be  hope- 
less, he  will  shorten  the  distance  of  his 
pursuit,  and  ultimately  abandon  the  chase 
altogether.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
hare  ;  for  perceiving  that  it  does  not  leave 
the  gi-ound,  but  runs  like  himself,  he 
will  not  very  easily  relinquish  the  hope  of 
overtaking  her,  but  will  rush  forward  with 
ungovernable  ardour,  and,  even  when  lost 
sight  of,  will  continue  to  follow  the  chase 
by  the  nose.  But  there  are  few  dogs  which 
may  not  be  rendered  steady  in  respect  to 
hares  by  the  means  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  and  that  much  sooner,  of  course,  where 
hares  are  numerous,  than  where  they  are 
seldom  met  with.  There  is  one  effectual 
mode  of  reducing  a  dog  to  obedience  in 
this  respect,  shoidd  the  whip,  the  drag 
cord,  and  the  spiked  collar,  fail  of  the  de- 
sired effect.  For  this  pui-pose,  a  living 
hare  should  be  procured,  to  the  neck  of 
which  a  cord  should  be  fastened ;  to  the 
other  end  of  the  cord  (which  may  be  six  or 
seven  yards  in  length)  should  be  attached  a 
wire,  which  wire  shovdd  be  thrust  through 
the  snout  or  cartilaginous  part  of  the  dog's 
nose.  The  hare  will,  of  covu-se,  spring 
forward  at  the  sight  of  the  dog,  which  will 
not  fail  to  cause  the  most  acute  pain  to 
the  latter ;  the  whip  shoidd  be  applied  at 
the  same  time,  accompanied  with  the 
words  'ware  hare  I — On  all  occasions  of 
correction,  the  requisite  word  should  uni- 
formly accompany  the  punislmient.  This 
may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  excess 
of  severity,  and  should  never  be  resorted 
to  but  when  all  milder  means  have  been 
repeatedly  tried  in  vain.  To  prevent  an 
obstinate  dog  chasing  hares,  I  have  some- 
times seen  the  fowling-piece  used  as  a  re- 
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medy.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  desperate 
one,  which,  though  it  will  generally  have 
the  desired  effect,  should  be  used  with  the 
utmost  cii'cumspection.  If  a  dog  is  to  be 
shot  at,  care  should  be  taken  that  he  is  at 
a  sufficient  distance,  as  well  as  to  hit  him 
about  the  rump  ;  otherwise  you  run  great 
risk  of  k'dlhuj  him. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  these  remarks  I 
have  mentioned  mild-tempered  dogs.  It 
will  be  requisite  here  to  observe,  that  well- 
bred  dogs  are  occasionally  met  with  so 
very  shy  as  to  require  encouragement 
rather  than  correction  :  dogs  of  this  de- 
scription may  sometimes  prove  excellent ; 
but  I  must  confess  I  do  not  like  to  see  a 
very  shy  dog.  Animals  of  this  sort  should 
never  be  taken  out  with  dogs  that  need 
much  rating  or  flogging,  as  the  very  sight 
of  the  whip  alarms  them  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  will  not  stir  from  behind  you. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  manage 
very  shy  dogs  :  they  must  be  encouraged 
to  hunt ;  and  if  they  commit  an  error,  the 
the  means  of  correction  are  difficidt,  and 
sometimes  impossible  ;  the  least  severity 
will  most  likely  make  them  hl'mh  (hl'mhinxj 
is  when  a  dog  finds  game,  and,  on  being 
spoken  to,  draws  off,  and  runs  behind  you, 
and  freq;iently  without  being  spoken  to) 
their  game  ;  and  when  once  this  habit  is 
contracted,  it  will  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary pains  to  eradicate  it 

As  I  have  spoken  of  the  various  methods 
to  be  employed  to  render  a  dog  steady  at 
the  point,  to  range,  and  also  to  hack,  I 
must  observe,  in  this  place,  that  a  dog 
shoidd  never  be  suffered  to  hreah  fence  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  leave  the  field  till 
you  are  ready  to  accompany  him,  as  much 
mischief  may  ensue  from  his  being  suf- 
fered to  ramble  out  of  sight,  or  to  a  great 
distance.  On  his  attempting  to  break 
fence,  the  whistle  should  be  used,  the  dog 
shoidd  be  called  by  his  name  in  an  angry 
tone,  folllowed  by  the  words,  'loare  fence  ! 
the  whip,  &c.  to  be  resorted  to  as  in  other 
cases,  if  necessary,  to  procure  obedience. 

Generally  speaking,  as  little  noise  as 
possible  should  be  made.  The  voice  or 
the  whistle  should  never  be  used,  but  when 
absolutely  demanded ;  the  dog  will  thus 
hunt  steadier ;  and  if  you  accustom  him 
to  the  motion  of  your  hand,  he  will  regu- 
larly look  for  the  signal  Avhenever  he  is  at 
a  loss. 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  dogs  broke 
on  the  grouse  mountains  are  superior  as  to 
rancjtng :  this  is  doubtful,  if  not  a  mistaken 
notion  altogether.  In  this  respect,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  animal  himself. 
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Young  dogs  in  general  hunt  with  their 
noses  closer  to  the  ground  than  old  ones, 
and  are  apt  to  puzzle  on  the  scent  a  con- 
siderable time  after  tlie  game  has  left  the 
spot.  A  little  practice  will,  however,  most 
likely  remedy  these  defects ;  if  not,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  muzzle-peg,  an 
instrument  very  well  known  amongst 
sportsmen,  but  which  I  will,  nevertheless, 
describe.  The  muzzle-peg  is  merely  a 
piece  of  wood  hollowed  out  and  formed  at 
one  end  so  as  to  fit  or  receive  the  under 
jaw  of  the  dog.  Fi'om  the  dog's  nose  to 
the  other  end,  projecting  about  nine  inches, 
it  is  merely  a  round  stick  rather  thicker 
than  a  man's  thumb  ;  though  some  per- 
sons, instead  of  one  of  these  round  pro- 
jecting sticks,  prefer  two,  forming  an  angle 
with  the  dog's  nose.  At  the  upper  end  of 
that  part  which  is  placed  under  tlie  dog's 
nether  jaw,  two  longitudinal  holes  or  slits 
are  made,  through  which  a  strap  is  inserted, 
■which  is  buckled  behind  the  animal's  ears; 
while  the  other  end  of  tlie  thick  part  of 
the  muzzle-peg,  or  that  which  comes  under 
the  canine  teeth,  or  fangs,  is  perforated 
with  two  holes,  through  which  a  leather 
thong  is  drawn  and  tied  immediately  be- 
liind  the  fangs  just  mentioned.  With  this 
instiiiment,  so  fastened,  the  dog  may  be 
hunted  without  the  least  injury.  At  the 
first  putting  on,  however,  he  will  use  every 
effort  to  rid  himself  of  so  disagreeable  a  com- 
panion, nor  will  he  hunt,  till  he  has  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  inefficacy  of  his  utmost 
exertions  to  get  free  from  this  unpleasant 
restraint.  At  length,  he  will  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  instrument,  and  run  with  it 
as  unconcernedly  as  possible  ;  and  it  will 
make  him  carry  his  head  well  up,  as  well 
as  prevent  him  chopping  yomig  hares,  or 
mouthing  in  any  way.  A  dog  that  raJces 
(that  is,  runs  witli  his  nose  close  to  the 
ground)  and  follows  his  game  by  the  track, 
will  generally  spring  it.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, a  young  dog  is  seen  to  follow  the 
track  of  a  partridge  (down  wind  in  parti- 
cidar)  lie  should  be  called  to  in  an  angry 
tone,  hold  up  !  he  will  then  become  uneasy, 
going  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other  till  the  wind  brings  him  the  scent. 
If,  after  a  short  period,  he  should  perse- 
vere in  keeping  his  nose  to  the  ground, 
and  in  following  the  track,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  instrument  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. 

Grouse,  partridges,  or  any  kind  of  game, 
lie  much  better  to  a  dog  that  winds  them, 
than  to  one  which  approaches  by  the 
track.  The  dog  that  winds  the  scent  ap- 
proaches the  game  by  degrees,  and  that 
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more  or  less  as  he  finds  it  wild  or  other- 
wise, which  he  is  enabled  to  discover  by 
the  scent  which  is  emitted ;  and  though 
grouse  or  partridge  see  him  hunt  round 
them,  they  will  be  much  less  alarmed  than 
when  they  observe  him  following  their 
track,  and  suffer  his  near  approach ;  or, 
in  otlier  words,  lie  tvell.  The  reason  seems 
evident : — the  dog,  I  apprehend,  is  seen 
by  the  birds  (generally  speaking)  as  soon 
as  he  enters  the  field ;  or,  at  all  events, 
at  a  very  considerable  distance  ;  and  the 
moment  they  perceive  him  approach  by 
the  track,  they  take  the  alarm,  supposing 
themselves  discovered,  or,  at  least,  very 
likely  to  be  discovered ;  but  watching,  as 
they  assuredly  do,  the  motions  of  the  dog, 
and  observing  that  he  does  not  follow  the 
track  along  which  they  have  run,  they 
conceive  themselves  undiscovered,  and 
thus  allow  the  dog  to  come  to  a  steady 
jioint.  It  may,  moreover,  be  further  re- 
marked, that  a  dog  which  carries  his  head 
high  will  always  find  the  most  game,  to 
say  nothing  of  finding  it  in  a  handsome 
style. 

A  YOUNG  dog  should  be  kept  regularly 
to  his  work,  if  possible,  until  he  become 
quite  staunch.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
with  liim  the  first  season  he  is  shot  over, 
as  it  seldom  fails  to  determine  his  worth  : 
at  this  period,  numbers  of  otherwise  valu- 
able dogs  are  ruined  by  improper  treat- 
ment, particularly  by  ignorant,  passion- 
ate game-keepers  and  dog-breakers  :  no 
fault,  however,  should  be  allowed  to 
escape  correction  or  reproof.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  dog  shoidd  be  flogged  for 
every  trivial  mistake,  but  that  the  most 
trifling  error  should  be  noticed  by  sounds 
or  symptoms  of  displeasure  ;  and,  proceed- 
ing this  way,  you  should  administer  cor- 
rection according  to  tlie  degree  of  crime. 

We  will  suppose  the  young  dog  broke, 
and  taken  out  to  put  into  effectual  prac- 
tice all  his  previous  instruction.  On  the 
first  sliot,  particularly  if  the  dog  see  the 
bird  lall,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  break  away, 
in  which  case  he  should  be  brought  back 
to  the  spot  wlience  he  had  nin,  and  there 
making  him  lie  down,  call  out,  down 
charge  !  He  should  be  compelled  to  re- 
main in  that  position  till  the  gun  is  re- 
loaded ;  and  the  disposition  and  temper 
of  the  animal  shovdd  be  the  ride  and  guide 
of  correction.  A  well-bred  dog  will  gene- 
rally become  perfect  in  this  lesson  in  a 
very  short  period. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  young  dog 
will  testify  every  symptom  of  alarm  on 
the  firing  of  the  fowling-piece  : — will,  per- 
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haps,  run  home,  and  be  with  difficulty 
brought  again  to  the  field.  When  this  oc- 
curs, I  consider  it  a  very  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance, as  it  will  frequently  require 
no  ordinary  pains  to  free  the  dog  from 
this  unnecessary  fear.  There  is  no  better 
mode  of  effectually  remedying  the  evil, 
than  by  convincing  the  animal  that  the 
discharge  of  the  fowling-piece  is  intended 
for  a  very  different  purpose  than  to  create 
alarm.  He  must,  therefore,  be  brouglit 
back,  and  compelled  to  remain  in  company 
with  the  sportsman  :  he  must,  in  fact,  be 
led  in  a  cord,  to  prevent  his  running  away 
again  ;  and  if  an  attendant  be  not  in  the 
field,  the  sportsman  may  tie  the  cord 
round  his  own  body.  A  few  birds  should 
be  killed  over  him  as  quickly  as  possible, 
which  should  be  shewn  to  him,  and  he 
should  be  allowed  to  mouth  them,  if  he 
appears  inclined  to  do  so  :  if  a  bird  hap- 
pen to  be  winged,  he  should  be  enticed  to 
foot  it : — thus  he  will  very  soon  compre- 
hend tlie  true  intention  of  the  fowling- 
piece  :  his  fears  will  subside ;  and  he  will 
shortly  manifest  as  much  anxious  joyful 
expectation  at  the  sight  and  sound  of  a 
gun,  as  he  previously  testified  alarm  and 
terror. 

Some  persons  accustom  their  young 
dogs  to  the  report  of  fire-arms  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  when  taken  into  the 
field  ;  in  fact,  when  they  are  very  young. 
Certainly,  if  they  endure  the  report  of  a 
gun  or  pistol  at  this  early  period,  there 
can  be  little  dread  of  their  taking  alarm 
when  brought  into  the  field :  but  if  a  very 
young  dog  or  whel^j  takes  fright  on  the 
report  of  a  pistol  or  gun,  his  fears  will  be- 
come so  rooted  that  much  greater  diffi- 
culty will  arise  in  completing  his  educa- 
tion tlian  in  the  case  I  have  before  stated. 
In  fact,  all  firing  of  gims  or  pistols  near 
him  should  be  cautiously  avoided,  as  a 
practice  of  this  sort  will  but  increase  his 
alarm,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  daily,  and 
almost  incessantly,  resorted  to.  The  dog 
must  be  regularly  broke,  and,  when  taken 
into  the  field  with  the  fowling-piece, 
treated  in  the  manner  I  have  described 
above.  It  is  highly  important  to  con- 
vince the  dog  that  the  fowling-piece  is  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  the  game,  which  he 
is  to  find ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  when 
shooting  merely  to  accustom  him  to  the 
sound,  as  no  object  is  thus  placed  before 
him.  For  the  same  reason  I  do  not 
strongly  recommend  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing dogs,  when  very  young,  to  crouch  in 
the  lanes,  &c.  when  you  happen  to  be 
walking  out,  as  the  animal  cannot  be  thus 
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aware  of  the  ultimate  intention  of  his 
master,  or  conscious  of  the  object  for  which 
he  is  compelled  to  become  prostrate :  this 
method,  in  fact,  teaches  the  dog  to  crouch 
too  much,  and,  on  that  account,  I  never 
practise  it,  or,  in  other  words,  force  my 
pointers  to  endure  such  abject  and  un- 
meaning servitude. 

The  best  dogs  may  sometimes  make 
mistakes — on  bad  scenting  days,  for  in- 
stance ;  or  if  they  happen  to  run  down 
wind,  particularly  when  it  is  blowing 
strong.  On  such  occasions,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  flog  them,  though  the  words  ex- 
pressive of  caution  may  be  used. 

Well-bred  pointers,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  if  taken  into  the  field  at  a 
proper  period,  will,  in  general,  require 
little  breaking ;  they  will  often  point  and 
back  of  themselves,  and,  in  fact,  give  the 
sportsman  very  great  satisfaction  with 
very  little  trouble. 

The  dog  that  first  finds  the  game  should 
always  go  up  to  it;  and  on  no  account 
should  another  be  suffered  to  pass  or  run 
before  him.  It  is  like  snatching  his  well 
earned  reward,  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
fusion which  must  ensue  from  such  a 
culpable  practice. 

A  pointer  or  setter  should  never  be 
named  Carlo,  Scincho,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  name  ending  in  o,  as  the  word 
TOHO  is  so  frequently  indispensible,  and 
ending  in  the  same  sound,  is  apt  to  cause 
misunderstanding  and  confusion.  A  dog's 
name  should  consist  of  one  expressive 
syllable,  which  comes  forcibly  from  the 
mouth,  such  as  Boh,  for  instance,  and, 
where  more  than  one  dog  is  used,  theii' 
names  should  sound  as  differently  as 
possible. 

It  but  too  frequently  happens  that 
young  dogs  manifest  an  inclination  to 
hunt  and  worry  sheep,  which  must  be  in- 
stantly corrected.  If  a  severe  flogging 
have  not  the  desired  effect,  the  dog  should 
either  be  tied  to  a  strong  ram,  leaving  a 
sufficient  length  of  cord  to  allow  the  ram 
to  make  a  run ;  or  they  should  be  con- 
fined together  in  a  barn  or  some  building. 
Flog  the  dog  till  he  cries  out,  making  use 
of  the  words  'ware  sheep  !  The  ram  will 
not  fail  to  commence  a  furious  attack  upon 
him,  and  will  butt  him  most  violently. 
They  should  be  kept  together  for  twenty 
minutes  ;  the  ram  will  not  fail  to  continue 
his  butting,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
flog  the  dog  several  times  during  this 
period,  making  use  of  the  words  just 
mentioned  at  the  same  time.  This  will, 
most  likely,  prevent  the  dog  ever  looking 
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»t  sheep  afterwards,  unless,  perhaps, 
where  he  has  absolutely  bitten  them  be- 
fore this  system  of  correction  was  put  in 
practice,  in  which  case,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  mode  of  punishment  or  correction 
that  can  be  depended  on  ;  for,  although 
the  dog  may  not  even  notice  sheep  in 
your  presence,  yet  he  will,  nevertheless, 
be  very  apt  to  steal  away,  as  opportunity 
may  offer,  for  the  pui-jiose  of  depredation  : 
— when  once  dogs  have  tasted  mutton, 
they  are  never  to  be  trusted.  Indeed,  I 
have  seen  an  instance  or  two,  where  the 
dog,  after  having  been  a  little  butted,  has 
fiercely  tiu-ned  upon  the  ram,  which  he 
would  have  torn  to  pieces  had  he  not  been 
prevented ;  but  a  circumstance  of  this 
sort  rarely  occurs,  and,  in  the  instances 
to  which  I  aUude,  the  dogs  were  grown 
rather  too  old  to  be  cured  by  this  or  any 
other  mode  short  of  confinement  or  death. 
If  a  young  dog  look  earnestly  at,  or  set,  a 
sheep,  he  should  be  corrected;  and,  if 
you  find  him  repeat  it,  have  recourse  to 
the  ram,  as  by  far  the  most  eiFectual  mode 
that  can  be  adopted.  A  dog  should  be 
corrected,  in  fact,  the  moment  he  is  ob- 
served to  manifest  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion even  to  notice  sheep ;  as  he  will,  if 
not  checked,  first  look  and  set,  then  chase, 
and,  idtimately,  worry  them. 

As  to  poidtry,  the  evil  is  not  of  so  much 
magnitude,  nor  the  disposition  to  worry  it 
BO  difiicult  to  subdue,  as  when  sheep  are  the 
object;  besides,  poultry,  by  being  generally 
about  the  house  or  premises,  afford  better, 
as  well  as  more  frecpient,  opportunities  of 
observation.  Young  pointers  are  very 
apt  to  make  their  first  essay,  as  it  were, 
by  wonying  chickens,  or  pigeons,  where 
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they  happen  to  be  very  tame.    Early  and 

severe  flogging  will,  however,  generally 
remedy  the  evil :  if  not,  tie  a  fowl  (a  living 
one  is  the  best,  on  account  of  its  flutter- 
ing) to  the  dog's  tail,  and  tie  it  in  such  a 
manner,  either  by  a  cleft  stick  or  other- 
wise, that  it  may  give  the  dog  consider- 
able pain.  Take  him  to  a  place  some 
distance  from  his  kennel,  and,  after 
giving  him  a  few  smart  strokes  with  the 
whip,  let  him  loose,  and  he  ■will  seldom 
fail  to  nm  home,  howling  all  the  way, 
(just  as  if  a  tin  kettle  were  tied  to  him) 
and  terrified  beyond  measure.  He  should, 
however,  be  followed,  dragged  from  the 
farther  end  of  his  kennel,  in  wliich  he  wiU, 
no  doubt,  endeavour  to  hide  himself,  and 
be  agam  well  flogged  ;  and  the  fowl,  being 
taken  from  his  tail,  shoidd  be  buffeted 
about  his  head. 

I  have  met  with  sportsmen  who  teach 
their  pointers  to  fetch  the  dead  bird :  I  must 
confess  I  am  not  fond  of  this  method,  as 
the  dog,  thus  accustomed  to  fetch  the  bird, 
is  very  apt  to  break  away  on  the  shot,  whe- 
ther a  bird  be  killed  or  not. 

BREAKING  DOWN.  This  is  an 
accident  that  often  occurs  during  violent 
exertion,  as  in  racing.  It  has  been  said 
to  depend  upon  a  ru2:>ture  of  the  suspen- 
sory ligament  of  the  leg;  but  the  injury 
more  commonly  is,  a  severe  strain  of  the 
sheath  of  the  flexor  tendon  or  back  sinew. 
When  the  ligament  is  broken,  it  may  be 
known  by  the  increased  obliquity  of  the 
pastern.  The  fetlock  joint  being  bent 
nearly  to  the  ground,  the  horse  still  has 
the  ])uwer  of  moving  the  pastern,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  if  the  tendon  were 
ruptured. 


BREAKING  HORSES.  A  well-known  species  of  discipline 
exercised  on  colts,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  serviceable  to 
man.  There  is  a  general  want  of  well-qnalilied  men  in  this  way,  as 
well  as  of  good  farriers.  Our  chance-medley  breeders  either  break 
their  horses  themselves,  or  commit  it  to  persons  equally  ignorant ; 
whence  the  number  of  our  garoons,  the  breed  and  education  of  which 
are  so  well  matched. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  used  to  teach  a  colt  his  paces  distinctly. 
You  will  observe  numbers  of  horses,  trained  and  ridden  by  little  farm- 
ers and  countrymen,  which  confuse  and  jumble  the  paces  one  into  the 
other,  shuffling  between  walk  and  trot,  and  trot  and  gallop,  till  they 
acquire  a  kind  of  rocking  pace,  from  which  it  is  no  easy  task  to  re- 
claim them:  or  they  will,  perhaps,  go  one  pace  only.  If  the  colt  be 
unfavourably  made  forward,  and  it  appear  from  the  mal-conformation 
of  his  neck,  and  the  ill  setting-on  of  his  head,  that  he  can  never  have 
a  handsome  carriage,  double  care  must  be  taken  to  give  him  a  well- 
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tempered  mouth,  the  only  thing  that  can  render  a  horse  of  this  un- 
fortunate description  tolerable. 

Such  as  show  much  blood,  or  stoop  forward,  and  lounge  in  their 
gait,  in  the  usual  manner  of  bred  cattle,  ought  to  be  well  set  upon 
their  haunches. 

The  future  goodness  and  value  of  the  nag  materially  depend  upon 
early  tuition.  If  he  be  defective  in  bending  his  knees,  let  him  be 
ridden  daily  in  rough  and  stony  roads ;  or,  if  that  fail,  cause  him  to 
be  ridden  every  day,  for  a  month  or  more,  with  blinds.  Being 
blinded,  he  will  naturally  lift  up  his  feet.  I  have  experienced  the 
use  of  it. 

When  a  colt  is  refractory,  it  is  usual  to  tame  him,  by  riding  him 
immoderately  over  deep  earth.  It  is  a  silly  custom,  and  often  pro- 
ductive of  great  mischiefs,  by  weakening  the  tender  joints  of  a  young 
horse,  breaking  his  spirit,  or  rendering  it  totally  desperate.'  Coolness 
and  perseverance  are  here  the  requisites :  there  is  no  horse  with  a 
stomach  so  proud,  which  a  level  course  will  not  bring  down. 

The  most  proper  period  for  breaking  a  saddle-colt,  is  the  usual 
one,  when  tliree  years  old.  In  the  common  mode  of  performing  this 
premier  act  of  horsemanship,  there  is  very  little  variation  since  Ba- 
ret's  days ;  or  rather,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  universally  adopted  his 
improved  method.  A  head-stall  is  put  upon  the  colt,  and  a  cave- 
son  over  his  nose,  with  reins.  He  is  saddled,  then  led  forth  with  a 
long  rein,  and,  in  due  time,  lounged,  or  led  round  a  ring,  upon  some 
soft  ground.  As  soon  as  he  has  become  tolerably  quiet,  he  is  mounted, 
a  proper  mouth  and  carriage  given,  and  his  paces  taught.  When 
sufficiently  instructed,  he  ought  (in  general)  to  be  dismissed,  until 
the  following  spring — an  early  period  for  serious  business. 

There  are  some  who  choose  to  defer  breaking  their  colts  until  four 
years  old,  for  which  they  often  find  just  cause  of  repentance,  in  the 
strength  and  stubbornness  of  the  horse:  such  practice  would,  how- 
ever, be  at  least  somewhat  more  safe,  if  a  favourite  method  of  mine 
were  adopted,  which  is,  to  accustom  colts  to  handling,  to  the  halter, 
and  the  bitt,  immediately  upon  their  weaning. 

BREx\.KING  THE  DEER.    The  term  new  grains,  or  greaves,  bran,  and  clay, 

formerly  used  for  cutting  up  the  deer  after  made  into  halls,  or  chopped  worms  thrown 

the  chase.  in  by  handsful.    Let  the  baited  hook  drag 

BREAKING  THE  HERD.     The  ce-  half-an-inch  on  the  ground  in  streams,  and 

remony  of  singling  out  a  deer  from  the  fish  early  in  the  morning  and  very  late  at 

herd  for  the  chase.  night.     Bream  seldom  bite  in  the  middle 

BREAM.  The  bream  is  a  very  bony  of  the  day  during  summer  months,  imless 
fish :  they  are  not  very  numerous,  either  it  blows  fresh,  or  warm  rain  descends  ; 
in  the  rivers  Thames  or  Lea,  bvit  abound  they  then  will  take  a  bait  freely  all  day, 
in  the  Trent,  Wey,  Byfleet,  and  the  Mole,  especially  if  the  place  has  been  well  ground 
and  several  other  rivers;  also  in  Dagen-  baited  the  night  before.  Two  red  worms 
ham  breach,  and  in  the  wet  docks  at  Black-  put  on  the  hook,  or  one  well-scoured  marsh- 
wall.  They  are  frequently  taken  in  the  worm,  is  the  best  for  bream:  generally 
spring,  during  March,  April,  and  May,  speaking,  they  will  take  gentles,  and  some- 
when  angling  for  caqj  with  red  worms,  times  paste,  and  also  wheat  and  malt. 
When  angling  for  bream,  use  a  gut  line,  slightly  baked  or  parboiled.  When  you 
long  rod,  quill  float,  and  No.  9  hook,  run-  angle  for  bream  in  a  river,  fish  out  further 
ning  tackle,  and  winch;  ground  bait  with  in  the  stream  tlian  when  angling  for  roach ; 
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and  immediately  you  observe  a  bite,  strike. 
If  yon  are  angling  in  quite  still  water,  you 
may  use  two  rods  and  lines,  to  which  put 
small  cork  floats;  cast  the  baited  hook  a 
good  way  in  the  water,  having  first  plumbed 
the  depth :  the  bait  should  hang  just  clear 
of  the  gi-ound,  that  a  gentle  breeze  may 
slowly  move  it;  lay  the  rod  over  some 
rushes  or  sags ;  if  there  are  none,  choose 
a  branch  of  a  tree  M'ith  a  forked  top  close 
to  the  water,  and  let  the  rod  rest  on  it ; 
stand  back,  and  M'ait  patiently  and  quietly 
for  a  bite.  By  this  method,  where  bream 
are  plentiful,  you  may  soon  fill  a  basket ; 
for  they  are  a  free-biting  fish,  and,  though 
generally  considered  of  little  wortli,  yet 
they  afford  much  amusement  to  the  an- 
gler in  bends  and  broad  still  parts  of  rivers, 
and  not  very  deeji  places,  where  the  bream 
like  to  resort. 

The  bream  is  a  very  broad  fish,  with 
scales  somewhat  like  the  carp,  but  lighter 
in  colour,  and,  when  large,  are  much  like 
a  bellows  in  shape;  tlie  head  and  mouth 
are  small,  large  eye,  and  forked  tail,  which 
is  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  as  also  the  fins : 
they  will  breed  in  still  waters  as  well  as 
in  rivers,  if  the  bottom  is  clay  or  loamy, 
as  they  prefer  stiU  or  sluggish  streams  to 
large  or  rapid  rivers:  they  spawn  in  May, 
and  will  grow  to  the  weight  of  six  pounds. 
Bream  love  such  places  as  the  carj)  and 
tench  do  in  rivers ;  they  will  also  take  the 
same  baits,  and,  like  the  carp,  struggle 
hard,  particidarly  when  they  first  feel  the 
hook ;  therefore,  give  him  line  freely  be- 
fore you  attempt  to  turn  him,  if  a  heavy 
fish ;  for,  like  heavy  barbel,  they  are  often 
very  sulky,  and  hang  on  the  bottom  for 
some  time,  then  rush  with  violence  under 
a  bank,  among  weeds,  &'c. 

There  is  a  fish  in  the  Broads  (Avhich  are 
a  larger  piece  of  water  so  called  in  Nor- 
folk,) much  like  the  bream,  which  is  known 
there  by  the  name  of  bream-flats,  dace,  or 
red  eye ;  it  is  a  thicker  fish  than  the  bream, 
and  somewhat  hog-backed,  like  the  percli, 
and  the  fins  are  red:  tliis  fish  is  generally 
covered  with  a  slimy  substance,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  very  indifferent  fish  for  the  table : 
they  are  easily  taken  with  worms,  gentles, 
or  paste. 

BREECHES,    "I     ^      u 

BREECHING./    See  Harness. 

BREEDING.     See  Horse. 

BREEDING  DOGS.  See  Pointer,  &c. 

BRIDLE.     See  Bit. 

BRIDLE  HAND.  The  horseman's 
left  hand. 

BROCKELSBY  BETTY,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Pelhain,  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman, 
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was  deemed  by  many  sportsmen  the  best 
mare  ever  bred  in  this  country.  She  was 
got  by  the  Curwen  Bay  Barb,  out  of  the 
Hobby  mare,  by  the  Lister  Turk,  which 
horse  was  brought  into  England,  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  from  the  siege  of  Buda, 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.  In  April,  1716, 
she  beat  a  crack  mare  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, at  Newmarket;  in  August,  she 
won  the  gold  cup  at  Black  Hambleton. 
In  April,  1717,  tlie  gold  cup  at  Newmar- 
ket; in  August,  a  silver  tea-board  at  Lin- 
coln ;  in  October,  a  gold  cup  at  York,  and 
the  king's  plate  at  Newmarket.  In  April, 
1718,  the  gold  cup  at  Newmarket:  in  May 
she  beat  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  Snail,  a 
match  for  200  guineas,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater's  Ashridge,  a  match  for  900 
guineas,  which  last  horse  was  reckoned 
the  best  of  his  day.  Brockelsby  Betty 
was  dam  of  a  grey  filly  and  a  chesnut  colt, 
both  of  which  were  named  Brockelsby, — • 
the  former  (1721)  by  Greyhound;  the 
latter  (1723)  by  Woodcock.  In  1722  she 
missed  to  Woodcock.  We  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  time  of  her  death. 

BROKEN  KNEES.  When  this  acci- 
dent is  only  slight,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
wash  the  horse's  knees  several  times  a 
day  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead — two 
oimces  of  the  sugar  of  lead  to  two  quarts 
of  water.  After  using  this  for  two  or 
three  days,  the  inflammation  and  swelling 
will  subside.  But  if  the  knees  are  very 
badly  broken,  first  wash  them  very  care- 
fully with  warm  water;  then  apply  a  poid- 
tice,  and  change  it  every  morning  and 
evening,  till  the  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing of  the  knees  have  subsided;  stimulat- 
ing applications  will  then  be  proper,  such 
as  a  solution  of  blue  or  white  vitriol :  when 
the  wound  does  not  heal  under  this  treat- 
ment, use  the  following  ointment : — ■ 
Ointment  of  yellow  rosin,  4  ounces. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  2  drachms. 

Red  precipitate  in  fine  powder,  3  drachms. 

If  the  new  flesh  should  rise  higher  than 
the  surface,  sprinkle  it  over  with  burnt 
alum  finely  powdered.  Some  men  have 
a  wonderful  facility  in  breaking  the  knees 
of  their  horses ;  nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  it,  as  riding  with  the  reins  always 
tight:  this  punishes  the  horse  unnecessa- 
rily, and  makes  him  careless  of  his  steps, 
and  he  will  come  down  much  sooner  than 
if  he  was  ridden  with  an  easy  rein.  If  a 
man  gets  on  to  horseback,  and  is  afraid 
the  horse  will  come  down  with  him,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  do  so.  Neatsfoot,  or  any 
animal  oil,  is  an  admirable  application  for 
reproducing  hair  on  a  broken  knee. 
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BROKEN  WIND.  It  eeems  that 
those  who  first  named  this  disease  were 
well  acquainted  with  its  nature.  It  has 
been  called  broken  wind  time  out  of  mind, 
and  it  is  in  reality  a  broken  lung;  and  it 
may  be  defined  to  be  a  rupture  of  the 
membrane  connecting  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  together:  it  is  so  striking,  that  the 
person  who  has  once  seen  it  cannot  after- 
wai'ds  mistake  it.  In  this  disease,  the 
respiration  of  the  animal  is  laborious,  and 
ajjparently  more  aflected  than  in  any  other 
to  which  he  is  subject.  Both  the  inspira- 
tion and  expiration  of  the  horse,  when  in 
health,  we  find  to  be  uniformly  of  the  same 
length ;  but  the  horse  labouring  under  this 
disease  has  the  expiration  very  long,  and 
the  inspiration  very  short,  which  may  be 
well  seen  by  observing  the  flanks  of  the 
animal,  for  the  muscles  are  a  long  time 
in  drawing  themselves  up,  and  forcing  the 
air  out  of  the  lungs;  but  they  very  readily 
fall,  and  allow  the  admission  of  the  air 
into  the  lungs.  The  lungs  of  these  dis- 
eased animals  are  specifically  lighter  than 
healthy  lungs.  The  disease  is  brought 
on  by  violent  exertion  during  the  time 
that  the  stomach  is  much  loaded,  and  par- 
ticularly with  water;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm cannot  act  in  respiration,  which 
distresses  the  animal  to  the  utmost  degree, 
more  particularly  if  exercised;  for  the  horse 
is  the  only  animal  we  can  compel  to  ex- 
ertion, when  distressed  by  it.  After  eat- 
ing, you  may  observe  that  the  dog  will 
refuse  to  hunt.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
the  health  of  the  horse,  to  offer  him  as 
much  food  of  any  kind  as  he  can  eat ;  for 
liowever  full  he  may  be,  he  is  always  hun- 
gry, and  willing  to  devour  more,  which 
passes  off  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  taken  in. 
This  disease  is  much  more  frequently  pro- 
duced by  some  kinds  of  food  than  others, 
depending,  as  we  shall  find,  upon  its  bulk. 
In  the  cavalry,  when  hay  is  cheaper  than 
oats,  we  find  this  disease  very  common ; 
but  when  the  reverse  happens,  and  oats 
are  cheaper  than  hay,  it  is  very  rare,  for 
the  food,  not  being  so  bulky,  does  not  dis- 
tend the  stomach  and  colon  so  much  as 
in  the  other  instance.  We  see  very  little 
of  this  disease  in  post  and  mail-horses, 
and  the  reason  is  obvious;  no  horses  are 
better  fed  than  these  horses  ;  none  are 
in  better  condition,  or  can  do  more  work ; 
they  have  as  much  corn  as  they  can  eat, 
which  is  nearly  half-a-bushel ;  they  are  al- 
lowed only  about  five  pounds  of  hay  per 
day,  and  that  is  best  given  after  labour,  or 
in  the  night. 
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Again,  the  post-horse  never  has  his  al- 
lowance of  water  till  he  has  entirely  finished 
his  work ;  and  we  always  observe  that  these 
animals  go  very  fleetly,  and  perform  long 
journeys,  without  a  fault.  A  broken- 
winded  horse  can  scarcely  be  heard  to 
cough;  when  he  does,  it  is  a  mere  effort, 
as  he  has  not  the  power  of  forcing  the  air 
from  his  lungs,  and  making  the  shrill 
noise  which  a  sound  horse  makes  when 
coughing.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  this 
disease,  when  the  horse  stands  still,  is  to 
pinch  his  windpipe  with  the  finger  and 
thumb ;  this  jiroduces  cough  which  takes 
place  in  health ;  but  it  is  so  faint  in  this 
disease,  as  hardly  to  be  heard  across  the 
stable,  and  is  what  the  dealers  call  an  in- 
ward cough ;  and  whoever  has  once  heard 
it  will  never  mistake  it.  Medicine  cannot 
possibly  do  good  in  this  disease;  regimen 
is  the  only  means  we  can  place  any  con- 
fidence in;  and,  by  jiroper  regimen,  a 
horse  so  affected  will  do  a  vast  deal  of 
work,  and  do  it  well.  It  would  be  pro- 
jier,  after  he  has  had  his  allowance  of 
oats,  to  muzzle  him,  to  prevent  him  eat- 
ing his  litter  during  the  night,  which  he 
will  do  without  such  precaution. 

BROOK-HAWKING  is  a  sport  which 
is  managed  with  the  gerfalcon  and  jerkin, 
the  haggard,  and  the  tiercel  gentle. 

There  are  in  many  places  ponds  inclosed 
with  woods,  bushes,  and  the  like  obscuri- 
ties, so  that  they  are  concealed  from  pas- 
sengers ;  and  to  such  places  wild  ducks 
very  much  resort. 

To  train  up  a  hawk  for  this  kind  of  di- 
version, the  following  are  the  directions  : 

The  hawk  being  in  all  points  ready  to 
fly,  a  trained  duck  should  be  provided; 
and  a  man  should  lie  concealed  in  some 
bush  by  the  pond  with  them;  so  that  when 
you  come  to  the  place,  and  the  hawk  is 
ready  for  the  sudden  flight,  beat  the  bush 
where  the  man  lies  concealed  with  the 
duck,  when  he  must  let  it  fly;  when,  if 
the  hawk  take  it  with  courage,  reward 
her  well. 

The  hawk  being  trained  to  this,  you 
may  confidently  go  with  her  to  the  ponds 
where  the  fowls  are  to  be  found;  and, 
creeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  place, 
raise  them  by  beating  about  with  a  pole : 
when  they  rise,  let  go  the  hawk ;  and  if 
she  seize,  let  her  enjoy  it,  and  be  well 
rewarded. 

BROW  ANTLER.  That  branch  of  a 
deer's  horn  next  the  head. 

BRUISES.      When  a  horse  has   got 
severely  bruised,  bleed,   and  give  liim  a 
purgative ;  and  either  foment  the  part,  or 
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apply  a  poiiltice.     Should  matter  form,  it  head;  the  sixth,  a  great  buck.     In  colour 

is  to  be  treated  as  an  abscess.    If  any  hard  they  are  mottled,  sandy,  or  a  deep  dingy 

swelling  remains,  attempt  to  disperse  it  by  brown. 

rubbing  it  well  with  some  stimulating  lini-  BUCK-HUNTING  has   been  of  late 

ment,  as  the  following : —  years  but  little  practised :    for  the  chase 

Soap  liniment,       4  ounces.  the  buck  is  not  equal  to  the  stag,  though 

Liquid  anunonia,  1  ounce. — Mix.  he  is  pursued  in  the  same  manner:    he  is 

Should  tliis  fail,  you  must  have  recourse  neither  so  strong  nor  so  swift  as  the  stag, 

to  a  blister.  aiul  therefore  seldom  stands  up  long  be- 

BRUSH.     The  tail  of  a  fox.  fore  the  hounds.     See  Stag. 

BUCK.     The  male  of  the  fallow  deer.  BUCK-STALL.     A  kind  of  large  net, 

In  his  first  year  he  is  called  a  fawn;   the  called  also  a  Deer-Hay,  for  taking  deer, 

second,  a  pricket;  the  third,  a  sorrel;  the  See  Net. 
fourth,  a  sove ;  the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the  first 

BUFFALO.  This  animal,  in  its  general  form,  has  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  common  ox,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  its  horns,  and 
in  some  particulars  of  its  internal  structure.  It  is  larger  than  the 
ox;  the  head  is  also  bigger  in  proportion,  the  forehead  higher,  and 
the  muzzle  longer.  The  horns  are  large  and  of  a  compressed  form, 
with  the  exterior  edge  sharp :  they  are  straight  for  a  considerable 
length  from  their  base,  and  then  bend  slightly  upwards.  The  gene- 
ral colour  of  the  animal  is  blackish,  except  the  forehead  and  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  which  are  of  a  dusky  white.  The  hunch  is  not,  as  many 
have  supposed  it,  a  large  fleshy  lump,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  bones 
that  form  the  withers  being  continued  to  a  much  greater  length  than 
in  any  other  animal. 

Buffaloes  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  India  and  Africa,  but 
have  been  introdviced  into  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  where 
they  are  now  become  naturalized.  In  Italy  they  are  perfectly  do- 
mesticated, and  constitute  an  essential  part  both  of  the  riches  and 
food  of  the  poor.  They  are  there  employed  in  agriculture;  and  but* 
ter  and  cheese  are  made  from  their  milk.  These  animals  are  very 
common  in  western  Hindostan.  They  are  fond  of  wallowing  in  the 
mud,  and  will  swim  over  the  broadest  rivers.  During  inundations 
they  are  frequently  observed  to  dive  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  to  force 
up  with  their  horns  the  aquatic  plants,  which  they  eat  while  swim- 
ming. 

In  many  parts  of  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  buffaloes  are  do- 
mesticated. It  is  said  to  be  a  singular  sight  to  see,  morning  and 
evening,  large  herds  of  them  cross  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  They 
proceed  all  wedged  against  each  other,  the  herdsman  riding  on  one 
of  them,  sometimes  standing  upright,  and  sometimes  crouching  down ; 
and,  if  any  of  the  exterior  ones  are  out  of  order,  stepping  lightly 
from  back  to  back,  to  drive  them  along. 

The  buffalo  met  with  in  Africa  is  an  animal  of  a  very  savage  dis- 
position. It  is  very  large  and  uncommonly  strong,  and  is  frequently 
seen  in  herds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape.  The  fore  parts  of 
the  body  are  covered  with  long,  coarse,  and  black  hair.  The  horns 
are  thick  and  rugged  at  the  base,  sometimes  measuring  three  feet  in 
length,  and  lying  so  flat  as  to  cover  almost  all  the  top  of  the  head. — 
The  ears  are  large  and  slouching.  The  body  and  limbs  are  very 
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thick  and  muscular ;  and  the  animal  is  above  eight  feet  long  and  six 
in  height.  The  head  hangs  down,  and  bears  a  most  fierce  and  ma- 
levolent aspect. 

In  the  plains  of  CaiFraria,  buffaloes  are  so  common,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  unusual  to  see  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  of 
them  in  a  herd.  They  generally  retire  into  the  thickets  and  woods 
in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  go  out  to  graze.  Treacherous  in  the 
extreme,  they  frequently  conceal  themselves  among  the  trees,  and 
there  stand  lurking  till  some  unfortunate  passenger  comes  by,  when 
the  animal  at  once  rushes  out  into  the  road  and  attacks  the  traveller, 
who  has  no  chance  to  escape  but  by  climbing  up  a  tree,  if  he  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  near  one.  Flight  is  of  no  avail,  he  is  speedily 
overtaken  by  the  furious  beast,  who,  not  contented  with  throwing 
him  down,  and  killing  him,  stands  over  him  even  for  a  long  time  af- 
terwards, trampling  him  with  his  hoofs  and  crushing  him  with  his 
knees;  and  not  only  mangles  and  tears  the  body  to  pieces  with  his 
horns  and  teeth,  but  likewise  strips  off  the  skin  by  licking  it  with  his 
tongue.  Nor  does  he  perform  all  this  at  once,  but  often  retires  to 
some  distance  from  the  body,  and  returns  with  savage  ferocity,  to 
gratify  afresh  his  cruel  inclination. 

As  Professor  Thunberg  was  travelling  in  CafFraria,  he  and  his 
companions  had  just  entered  a  wood,  when  they  discovered  a  large 
old  male  buffalo  lying  quite  alone,  in  a  spot  that,  for  a  few  square 
yards,  was  quite  free  from  bushes.  The  animal  no  sooner  observed 
the  guide,  who  went  first,  than,  with  a  horrible  roar,  he  rushed  upon 
him.  The  fellow  turned  his  horse  short  round  behind  a  large  tree, 
and  the  buffalo  rushed  straight  forward  to  the  next  man,  and  gored 
his  horse  so  dreadfully  in  the  belly,  that  it  died  soon  after.  These 
two  climbed  into  trees,  and  the  furious  animal  made  his  way  towards 
the  rest,  of  whom  the  Professor  was  one,  who  were  approaching,  but 
at  some  distance.  A  horse  without  a  rider  was  in  the  front;  as  soon 
as  the  buffalo  saw  him,  he  became  more  outrageous  than  before,  and 
attacked  him  with  such  fury,  that  he  not  only  drove  his  horns  into 
the  horse's  breast,  but  even  out  again  through  the  very  saddle.  The 
horse  was  thrown  to  the  ground  with  such  excessive  violence  that  he 
instantly  died,  and  many  of  his  bones  were  broken.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Professor  happened  to  come  up,  but  from  the  narrowness 
of  the  path,  having  no  room  to  turn  round,  he  was  glad  to  abandon 
his  horse,  and  take  refuge  in  a  tolerably  high  tree.  The  buffalo, 
however,  had  finished ;  for,  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  horse, 
he  turned  suddenly  round  and  galloped  away. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  Professor  and  his  party  espied  an  ex- 
tremely large  herd  of  buffaloes  grazing  on  a  plain.  Being  now  suffi- 
ciently apprised  of  the  disposition  of  these  animals,  and  knowing  they 
would  not  attack  any  person  in  the  open  plains,  they  approached 
within  forty  paces,  and  fired  amongst  them.  The  whole  troop,  not- 
withstanding the  individual  intrepidity  of  the  animals,  surprised  by 
the  sudden  flash,  and  report,  turned  about  and  made  off  towards  the 
woods.  The  wounded  buffaloes  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd, 
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from  their  inability  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Amongst  them  was  an 
old  bull  buffalo,  which  ran  with  fury  towards  the  party.  They  knew 
that,  from  the  situation  of  the  eyes  of  these  animals,  they  could  see 
in  scarcely  any  other  direction  than  straight  forward ;  and  that  in  an 
open  plain,  if  a  man  that  was  pursued,  darted  out  of  the  course,  and 
threw  himself  Hat  on  the  ground,  they  would  gallop  forward  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  before  they  missed  him.  These  circumstances 
prevented  their  suffering  any  material  alarm.  The  animal,  from  this 
contrivance,  passed  close  by  them,  and  fell  before  he  appeared  to 
have  discovered  his  error.  Such,  hoAvever,  was  his  strength,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ball  had  entered  his  chest,  and  penetrated 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  body,  he  ran  at  full  speed  several 
hundred  paces  before  he  fell. 

The  Cape  buffalo  is  frequently  hunted  both  by  Europeans  and 
the  natives  of  South  Africa.  In  Caftraria,  he  is  generally  killed  by 
means  of  javelins,  which  the  inhabitants  use  with  considerable  dex- 
terity. When  a  Caffre  has  discovered  the  place  where  several 
buffaloes  are  collected  together,  he  blows  a  pipe,  made  of  the  thigh 
bone  of  a  sheep,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.  The  moment 
his  comrades  hear  this  notice  they  run  up  to  the  spot,  and,  surround- 
ing the  animals,  which  they  take  care  to  approach  by  degrees,  lest 
they  should  alarm  them,  throw  their  javehns  at  them.  This  is  gene- 
rally done  with  so  sure  an  aim,  that  out  of  eight  or  twelve,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  a  single  one  escapes.  It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that,  while  the  buffaloes  are  running  off',  some  one  of  the  hunters 
who  stands  in  the  way,  is  tossed  and  killed ;  but  this  is  a  circum- 
stance not  much  regarded  by  the  Caff'res.  When  the  chase  is  ended, 
each  one  cuts  off  and  takes  away  his  share  of  the  game. 

Some  Europeans  at  the  Cape  once  chased  a  buffalo,  and  having 
driven  him  into  a  narrow  place,  he  turned  round,  and  instantly 
pushed  at  one  of  his  pursuers,  who  had  on  a  red  waistcoat.  The 
man,  to  save  his  life,  ran  to  the  water,  plunged  in,  and  swam  off: 
the  animal  followed  him  so  closely,  that  the  poor  fellow  had  no  alter- 
native but  that  of  diving.  He  dipped  overhead,  and  the  buffalo, 
losing  sight  of  him,  swam  on  towards  the  opposite  shore,  three  miles 
distant,  and,  as  was  supposed,  would  have  reached  it,  had  he  not  been 
shot  by  a  gun  from  a  ship,  at  a  little  distance. 

Like  the  hog,  this  animal  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mire.  His 
flesh  is  lean,  but  juicy,  and  of  a  high  flavour.  His  hide  is  so  thick 
and  so  tough,  that  targets,  musket  proof,  are  made  of  it;  and  even 
while  the  animal  is  alive,  it  is  said  to  be  in  many  parts  impenetrable 
to  a  leaden  musket  ball:  balls  hardened  with  a  mixture  of  tin,  are 
therefore,  always  used,  and  even  these  are  often  flattened  by  the  re- 
sistance. Of  the  skin,  the  strongest  and  best  thongs  for  harness  are 
made.  The  Hottentots,  who  never  put  themselves  to  any  great 
trouble  in  dressing  their  victuals,  cut  the  buffalo's  flesh  into  slices, 
and  then  smoke  and  at  the  same  time  half  broil  it,  over  a  few  coals. 
They  also  frequently  eat  it  in  a  state  of  putrefection. 

The  American  Bison  is  an  animal  of  the  same  species,  and  has 
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short  rounded  horns,  pointing  outwards  ;  it  is  covered  in  many  parts 
with  long  shaggy  hair,  and  has  a  high  protuberance  on  the  shoulders. 
The  fore  parts  of  the  body  are  excessively  thick  and  strong,  and  the 
hinder  parts  are  comparatively  very  slender. 

These  animals  range  in  droves,  feeding  in  the  open  savannahs, 
morning  and  evening.  They  retire,  during  the  sultry  parts  of  the 
day,  to  rest  near  shady  rivulets  and  streams  of  water,  frequently 
leaving  so  deep  an  impression  of  their  feet  in  the  moist  sand  (from 
the  great  weight  of  their  bodies)  as  to  be  thus  traced  and  shot  by  the 
artful  Indians.  In  this  undertaking  it  is  necessary  that  the  man 
should  be  particularly  careful,  since,  when  only  wounded,  the  ani- 
mals become  excessively  furious.  The  hunters  go  against  the  wind, 
as  the  faculty  of  smell  in  the  bisons  is  so  exquisite,  that  the  moment 
they  get  scent  of  their  enemy,  they  retire  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
tion. With  a  favourable  wind,  the  men  approach  very  near,  since 
the  animals  are  frequently  almost  blinded  by  the  hair  that  covers 
their  eyes.  In  taking  aim,  they  direct  their  piece  to  the  hollow  of 
the  shoulder,  by  which  means  they  generally  bring  them  down  at 
one  shot.  If  they  do  not  fall,  they  immediately  run  upon  their 
enemy,  and,  with  their  horns  and  hoofs,  tear  him  to  pieces  and 
trample  him  into  the  earth. 

They  are  so  amazingly  strong,  that  when  they  fly  through  the 
woods  from  a  pursuer,  they  frequently  brush  down  trees  as  thick  as 
a  man's  arm;  and,  be  the  snow  ever  so  deep,  such  is  their  strength 
and  agility,  that  they  are  able  to  plunge  through  it  much  faster  than 
the  swiftest  Indian  can  run  in  snow  shoes.  "  To  this  (says  Mr. 
Hearne,)  I  have  been  an  eye  witness  many  times,  and  once  had  the 
vanity  to  think  that  I  could  have  kept  pace  with  them ;  but  though 
I  was  at  that  time  celebrated  for  being  particularly  fleet  in  snow 
shoes,  I  soon  found  that  I  was  no  match  for  the  bisons,  notwith- 
standing they  were  then  plunging  through  such  deep  snow,  that 
their  bellies  made  a  track  in  it  as  large  as  if  many  heavy  sacks  had 
been  hauled  through  it. 

In  Canada,  hunting  the  bison  is  a  very  common  employment  of  the 
natives.  They  draw  up  in  a  large  square,  and  commence  their  ope- 
rations by  setting  fire  to  the  grass,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  is  very 
long  and  dry.  As  the  fire  goes  on,  they  advance,  closing  their  ranks 
as  they  proceed.  The  animals,  alarmed  by  the  light,  gallop  con- 
fusedly about,  till  they  are  hemmed  in  so  close  that  frequently  not  a 
single  beast  escapes. 

In  Louisiana,  the  men  mount  on  horseback,  each  with  a  sharp 
crescent-pointed  spear  in  his  hand.  They  approach  with  the  wind, 
and  as  soon  as  the  animals  smell  them,  they  instantly  make  off';  but 
the  sight  of  the  horses  moderates  their  fear,  and  the  majority  of 
them,  from  their  luxuriant  feeding,  are,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
so  fat  and  unwieldy,  as  easily  to  be  enticed  to  slacken  their  pace.  As 
soon  as  the  men  overtake  them,  they  endeavour  to  strike  the  crescent 
just  above  the  ham,  in  such  manner  as  to  cut  through  the  tendons, 
and  thus  render  them  an  easy  prey. 
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The  hunting  of  these  animals  is  also  common  in  several  parts  of 
South  America.  It  commences  in  a  sort  of  festivity,  and  ends  in  an 
entertainment,  in  which  one  of  their  carcases  supplies  the  only  in- 
gredient. As  soon  as  a  herd  of  cattle  is  seen  on  the  plain,  the  most 
fleet  and  active  of  the  horsemen  prepares  to  pursue  them;  and,  de- 
scending in  the  form  of  a  widely  extended  crescent,  hunt  them  in  all 
directions.  After  a  time  they  become  so  jaded  and  weary,  that  they 
seem  ready  to  sink  under  their  fatigue ;  but,  the  hunters,  still  urging 
them  to  flight  by  their  loud  cries,  drive  them  at  last  from  the  field. — • 
Such  as  are  unable  to  exert  the  necessary  speed  for  escape,  are 
slaughtered.  The  hunters,  from  these,  supply  themselves  with  what 
flesh  they  want,  and  abandon  the  rest  to  the  wolves. 

The  sagacity  which  the  bisons  exhibit  in  defending  themselves 
from  the  attacks  of  the  wolves,  is  admirable.  When  they  scent  the 
approach  of  a  drove  of  those  ravenous  creatures,  the  herd  throws  it- 
self into  the  form  of  a  circle,  having  the  weakest  in  the  middle,  and 
the  strongest  ranged  on  the  outside ;  thus  presenting  an  impenetrable 
front  of  horns.  When,  however,  they  are  taken  by  surprise,  and 
have  recourse  to  flight,  numbers  of  those  that  are  fattest  and  most 
weak  must  infallibly  perish. 

BUGLE  HORN.     The  horn  formerly  generally  adopted   in   preference  to  the 

used  by  huntsmen  was   called   a  bugle  bugle;  at  all  events,  the  horn  now  em- 

hoi'n;  this  was  when   stag  hunting  was  ployed  in  the  chase,  is  merely  to  call  the 

common  all  over  the  kingdom;    various  hounds  round  the  huntsman,  if  we  excejot 

sounds  or  airs  were  then  employed  in  the  the  ceremonies  used  on  turning  oiit  a  royal 

chase,  which  have  since  been  abandoned,  deer.     The  horn  is  used  both  with  fox 

In  fact,  stag  hunting  is  at  present  but  lit-  hounds  and  harriers,  merely  in  the  way 

tie  pursued:  it  has  been  superseded  by  in  which  we  have  just  described  it. 
the  chase  of  the  fox,  and  the  straight  horn 

BULL  BAITING  was  formerly  a  very  popular  amusement  in 
this  country;  it  was  frequently  attended  by  noblemen  of  the  first 
distinction  ;  and  even  royalty  itself  occasionally  honoured  the  bull 
ring  with  its  presence.  The  method  of  baiting  a  bull  is  the  follow- 
ing : — the  animal  is  fastened  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  for 
the  purpose,  and  about  seven  or  eight  yards  of  rope  left  loose,  so  as 
to  allow  him  sufficient  liberty  for  the  fight.  In  this  situation  a  bull- 
dog is  shpped  at  him,  and  endeavours  to  seize  him  by  the  nose ;  if 
the  bull  be  well  practised  at  the  business,  he  will  receive  the  dog  on 
his  horns,  throw  him  off",  and  sometimes  kill  him  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  bull  is  not  very  dexterous,  the  dog  will  not  only  seize 
him  by  the  nose,  but  will  cling  to  his  hold  till  the  bull  stands  still ; 
and  this  is  termed  ^;//w»'/?^  the  hull.  What  are  called  good  game 
hulls  are  very  difficult  to  be  pinned  :  animals  of  this  description  are 
constantly  on  their  guard,  and,  placing  their  noses  close  to  the  ground, 
they  receive  their  antagonist  on  their  horns ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
to  what  distances  they  will  sometimes  throw  him.  It  is  not  deemed 
fair  to  slip  or  let  loose  more  than  one  dog  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  first  bull-baiting,  well  authenticated  to  have  taken  place,  was 
during  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  1209,  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire, 
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and  originated  in  the  following  circumstance  : — William,  Earl  War- 
ren, Lord  of  Stamford,  standing  upon  the  walls  of  the  castle,  ob- 
served two  bulls  fighting  for  a  cow  in  the  castle  meadow,  till  all  the 
butchers'  dogs  pursued  one  of  the  bulls  (maddened  with  noise  and 
multitude)  entirely  through  the  town.  This  sight  so  pleased  the 
Earl,  that  he  gave  the  castle  meadow,  where  the  bulls'  combat  be- 
gan, for  a  common,  to  the  butchers  of  the  town,  after  the  first  grass 
was  mown,  on  condition  that  they  should  find  "  a  mad  bull,"  the 
day  six  weeks  before  Christmas  day,  for  the  continuance  of  '*  that 
sport  for  ever." 

A  similar  institution,  under  the  appellation  of  bull-running,  was 
established  at  Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire,  about  the  year  1374,  where, 
by  the  custom  of  the  manor,  a  bull  was  given  by  the  prior  to  his 
minstrels.  After  having  his  horns  cut  off,  and  his  body  besmeared 
with  soap,  he  was  turned  out  to  be  hunted  by  the  multitude  ;  and 
when  taken  or  obstructed  long  enough  to  pull  off  some  hair,  he  was 
chained  to  the  stake  to  be  baited  by  dogs.  This  custom  was  abo- 
hshed  in  1778. 

One  George  Staverton,  by  will,  bearing  date  May  15,  1661,  gave 
the  whole  of  his  dwelling  house,  situated  at  Staines,  in  Middlesex, 
(after  two  lives)  to  purchase  a  bull  annually  for  ever ;  which  bull  he 
gave  to  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Workington,  in  Berkshire,  to  be 
there  baited,  then  killed,  and  equitably  divided ;  the  offal,  hide,  and 
gift-money  (collected  from  the  spectators)  to  be  laid  out  in  shoes  and 
stockings,  to  be  distributed  among  the  children  of  the  poor.  The 
chief  alderman,  and  one  Staverton  (if  one  of  the  name  should  be  living 
in  the  town  or  neighbourhood)  to  see  the  work  truly  and  justly  per- 
formed, that  *'  one  of  the  poor's  piece  did  not  exceed  another's  in 
bigness."  In  the  town  of  Workington,  St.  Thomas's  day  was  annu- 
ally dedicated  to  the  sport,  and  the  public  market-place  the  spot 
invariably  appropriated  for  it. 

James  I.  was  much  attached  to  the  diversion  of  bull-baiting ;  and, 
amongst  other  places  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  sport,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  Coleorton,  in  Leicestershire.  Coleorton  is  a 
very  large,  but  straggUng  village,  about  three  miles  from  Ashby  de 
la  Zouch,  and,  for  a  century  or  two,  famous  for  its  coal  mines.  The 
miners  or  colliers,  were  passionately  fond  of  the  sport  in  question, 
which,  perhaps,  received  an  additional  zest  from  the  visits  of  the 
monarch.  Bull  baiting  was  carried  on  with  unabated  vigour  at  this 
place,  from  the  time  we  have  just  mentioned;  and  about  thirty  years 
ago,  was  as  popular  as  ever  ;  of  which  the  writer  (then  a  school-boy) 
at  the  period  just  mentioned,  was  frequently  an  eye  witness.  Shortly 
after  this,  bull  baiting  declined,  in  some  degree,  from  magisterial  in- 
fluence, but  much  more  from  the  decline  of  what  may  be  called  the 
trade  of  the  place  :  the  coal  mines  became  exhausted,  and  the 
miners  were  consequently  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  They  removed  principally  to  the  Potteries,  in 
Staffordshire,  where  there  was  plenty  of  coals;  and  where,  from  the 
increase  of  the  earthenware  business,  an  increase  of  coal  miners  was 
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indipensible.  These  miners  carried  their  customs  and  amusements 
from  Coleorton,  in  Leicestershire,  to  the  Potteries,  in  Staffordshire, 
and  bull,  as  well  as  bear,  baiting  continued  to  flourish.  On  the 
estabhshment  of  peace,  the  trade  of  this  part  of  the  country  dechned, 
and  bull  baiting  declined  also  :  it  has  not  yet  been  altogether  aban- 
doned. 

About  two  centuries  ago,  bull  baiting  was  common  all  over  the 
kingdom  ;  it  has  gradually  declined  ;  though  in  some  market  and 
other  towns,  the  bull-ring  is  pointed  out,  and  the  very  stake  to  which 
the  bull  Avas  fastened  is  still  in  existence. 


BULL-DOG.  The  Englisli  bull-dog  is 
uniformly  allowed  to  possess  the  most  un- 
daunted and  the  most  persevering  courage 
of  the  whole  dog  tribe ;  but  the  breed  is 
said  to  degenerate  if  removed  to  any  other 
country.  There  is  something  imcouth  and 
forbidding  in  the  appearance  of  this  ani- 
mal :  the  short  head,  the  ferocious  under- 
hung jaw,  the  distension  of  the  nostrils, 
and  the  constant  sight  of  the  teeth,  give 
it  an  appearance  at  once  unsightly  and 
terrific. 

As  the  bull-dog  differs  in  appearance 
fi"om  all  other  dogs,  so  his  temper  and  dis- 
position seem  equally  removed  from  the 
general  standard.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  dogs  are  creatures  of  a  most  forgiv- 
ing disposition,  and  far  more  mindful  of 
benefits  received  than  of  injuries  sustain- 
ed; but  the  bull-dog  offers,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  reverse  of  this  portrait,  and  ap- 
pears seldom,  if  evei",  to  forget  or  forgive 
any  serious  insult  which  has  been  offered 
to  it.  Many  incontestible  instances  might 
be  given  of  the  bull-dog's  implacable  re- 
sentment; but  perhaps  the  following  will 
be  regarded  as  sufficient :  Mr.  Kicliard 
Wright,  a  gentleman  who  resided  in  Orms- 
kirk  (Lancashire)  for  many  years,  andAvho 
died  about  the  year  1806,  had  two  well- 
bred  animals  of  tliis  kind,  (dog  and  bitch) 
with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  the 
greatest  familiarity;  from  some  circum- 
stance, however,  he  cliastised  one  of  them 
rather  severely,  which  the  animal  did  not 
resent  at  the  time ;  but,  as  Mr.  Wright 
sometimes  introduced  tliem  into  the  2)ar- 
lour,  for  the  purpose  of  caressing  tliem, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  animal 
wliich  he  had  formerly  chastised  seized 
him  by  the  neck,  and  clung  to  its  hold 
with  the  most  obstinate  perseverance,  till 
it  was  killed. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  the  bull-dog 
is  capable  of  maintaining  his  hold  witli 
incredible  perseverance ;  this,  of  course, 
arises,  in  a  great  degree,  from  his  cou- 
rage ;  but  this  alone  would  not  be  sufficient 
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for  the  purpose :  it  will  be  foimd,  on  ex- 
amination, that  he  is  peculiarly  formed 
for  this  purpose ;  and  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  nether  jaw,  and  the  consequent  reces- 
sion, as  it  were,  of  the  nose,  the  animal  is 
enabled  to  breathe  with  tolerable  freedom, 
even  whUe  liis  jaws  are  fastened  to  the 
object. 

It  is  an  invariable  characteristic  of  the 
true-bred  bull-dog  to  attack  in  front,  and 
never  to  make  a  cowardly  attempt  at  the 
extremities.  The  true-bred  dog,  the  mo- 
ment he  is  slipped,  makes  for  the  face  of 
the  bull  with  the  most  imgovernable  fury, 
and  will  not  fail  to  fasten  on  the  bull's 
nose,  unless  he  is  prevented  by  the  ani- 
mal's horns.  But  the  breed  of  bull-dogs 
is  not  so  numerous,  nor  yet  so  nicely  at- 
tended to,  as  formerly,  and  pei-haps,  at 
no  distant  period,  will  be  altogether  ex- 
tinct— "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished;"  as  they  are  calculated  for  no 
one  usefid  purpose.  Possessing,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  quality  of  courage, 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  worst  cal- 
culated of  all  other  dogs  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  house  from  nocturnal 
depredation :  except  when  excited  to  run 
at  tlie  bull,  the  bear,  &c.  they  are  very 
sluggisli  and  inactive;  and  thieves  might 
very  probably  break  into  a  house,  and 
even  nuu-der  the  family,  and  tlie  bull-dog 
continue  his  repose  with  indifference. 
Further,  when  they  make  an  attack,  it  is 
in  silence ;  and  were  they  to  seize  an  in- 
nocent person,  or  a  child,  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences,  or  death  itself,  might 
result :  supposing  the  victim  to  be  disabled 
from  screaming,  the  mischief  would  pro- 
ceed in  silence,  and  the  catastrophe  take 
place  without  any  person  being  aware  of 
the  circumstance. 

BULL  FIGHT.  An  amusement  still 
prevalent  in  Spain,  though  much  more  so 
in  former  times  than  at  present.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  bidl  fight,  as  now 
practised  in  Spain,  is  taken  from  the 
Morning  Herald,  for  which  it  was  written 
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by  a  gentleman  who  went  to  Madrid  for 
the  express  purpose  of  communicating  in- 
formation on  Spanish  affairs,  and  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  bull-fight  which  took 
])lace  in  that  metropolis  on  Sunday,  the 
12th  of  January,  1823,  and  which  he  thus 
describes : — ■ 

From  political  subjects  of  such  impor- 
tance as  now  agitate  this  fine  country,  and 
the  noble  inhabitants  of  Spain,  who  are 
poor  in  every  thing  but  courage,  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  make  a  transition,  with  any 
grace,  to  a  bullfight.  But  a  traveller  has 
many  matters  j^laced  vuider  his  observa- 
tion Avhich  have  no  affinity  with  each 
other,  and  he  must  submit  to  take  them 
as  they  come.  My  prejudice  against  these 
exhibitions  was  very  decided,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  prevail  upon 
myself  to  attend  one  of  them.  There  is, 
however,  no  resisting  example ;  and  when, 
on  Sunday  last,  (intercede  for  my  pardon 
with  the  moral  readers  of  the  Herald,)  I 
saw  ci'owds  of  people,  men,  women,  and 
boys,  hastening  to  the  amphitheatre,  I 
covdd  not  avoid  following  in  their  train. 
The  amphitheatre  is  a  vast  circular  build- 
ing, immediately  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  capital,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
gate  called  La  Puerta  de  Alcala;  it  is  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  from  ten  to  four- 
teen thousand  persons ;  and  I  cannot  afford 
a  clearer  idea  of  its  structure,  than  by  de- 
siring you  to  imagine  an  extensive  circu- 
lar arena,  which  is  defended  by  a  high 
and  strong  wooden  partition,  that  runs  all 
round,  and  has  four  gates  at  the  four  points 
of  the  compass.  One  of  these  is  used  for 
the  entry  of  the  master  of  the  games,  or 
the  director ;  another,  for  the  entry  of  the 
bulls ;  another,  for  the  egress  of  those  bulls 
which  are  not  killed;  and  the  last,  for  af- 
fording a  passage  to  the  horses  which  drag 
out  the  bulls  that  are  slain.  Between  the 
wooden  boundary  of  the  arena,  and  that 
which  encloses  the  lower  gallery  for  the 
spectators,  there  is  an  open  space  that 
runs  all  round,  in  order  that,  if  the  bulls 
should  at  any  time  overleap  the  bound- 
ary, they  may  be  driven  back  again  to  the 
arena  through  this  space,  one  of  the  gates 
being  opened.  They  are  thus  prevented 
from  doing  injury  to  the  spectators.  The 
lower  gallery  runs  all  round,  sloping  to- 
wards the  arena,  and,  as  well  as  the  arena, 
is  exposed  to  the  open  air.  The  second 
gallery,  which  is  immediately  over  this, 
is  covered  by  the  boxes ;  and  the  boxes, 
which  are  very  high,  are  protected  from 
the  sun  and  sudden  rain  by  a  narrow  roof 
of  tiles,  which  does  not  project  beyond 
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them.  Fifty  reals  are  paid  for  the  use  of 
a  whole  box,  four  for  the  second  gallery, 
and  two  for  the  lower.  At  three  o'clock 
the  amphitheatre  began  to  fill  rapidly; 
and  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  ex- 
pectation painted  in  the  countenance  of 
the  visitors,  as  they  came  in  and  seated 
themselves,  that  the  bull  fight  is  a  favoiur- 
ite  amusement.  It  was  new  to  a  stranger 
to  hear  the  members  of  different  parties 
calling  out  to  each  other,  in  order  to  ar- 
range themselves  with  the  greatest  conve- 
nience, by  such  names  as  Barbara,  Mar- 
garita, Nicolassa,  Maria,  Herminia,  Olim- 
pia,  Pedro,  Innocentio,  Francisco,  and 
others  of  similar  terminations.  The 
women  and  yoimg  girls,  as  usual,  were 
all  in  their  hair,  covered,  the  better  sort 
with  black  lace  veils,  and  those  of  the  less 
affluent  classes  with  a  black  silk  veil,  edged 
with  lace.  Most  of  them  had  also  fans, 
which  the  Spanish  women  use  not  only  to 
refresh  themselves  in  warm  weather,  but 
to  guard  their  eyes  from  the  sun,  who  ge- 
nerally looks  down  upon  this  favoured 
land,  without  a  cloud  to  impair  his  bril- 
liancy. 

The  director,  dressed  in  the  ancient 
Spanish  style,  with  a  short  black  mantle, 
a  hat  turned  up  at  the  sides,  and  on  the  left 
side  a  plume  of  white  and  red  feathers, 
rode  into  the  arena  upon  a  handsome 
charger  shortly  after  three  o'clock,  and, 
after  bowing  to  the  alcalda,  who  presided, 
and  sat  in  the  box  on  the  right  of  the 
king's  box,  gave  order  for  the  entertain- 
ment to  commence.  Two  horses  immedi- 
ately appeared  in  the  arena,  each  laden 
with  two  riders,  who  were  seated  on  a  pad 
back  to  back.  The  hindermost  kept  his 
place,  by  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  cord 
attached  to  the  pad,  and  in  his  right  he 
carried  a  long  wooden  staff,  pointed  at  the 
end,  for  the  pui-pose  of  beating  away  the 
bull  that  was  about  to  attack  him.  A  bull 
was  then  let  into  the  arena;  the  tips  of 
his  horns  were  made  harmless,  by  being 
covered  with  lead.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
the  hoi'semen,  he  proceeded  directly 
against  one  of  them ;  and  the  combatants, 
being  apparently  new  to  the  office,  offer- 
ing no  effectual  resistance,  he  butted  his 
horns  beneath  the  horse's  tail,  and  over- 
threw both  horse  and  riders.  He  then 
attacked  the  other  with  equal  success; 
when  the  riders  were  unhorsed,  the  bull 
seemed  contented  with  his  victory,  and 
this  contest  was  continued  for  some  time 
with  alternate  success,  the  bull,  however, 
being  most  frequently  the  conqueror,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  spectators. 
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A  military  band  which  attended  having 
given  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  this  bull  re- 
tired. Two  skilful  liorsemen,  handsomely 
dressed  in  white  and  red  silk  jackets,  co- 
vered with  gold  lace,  and  in  white  hats, 
with  a  large  round  leaf,  and  a  low  arched 
crown,  entered.  They  carried  also  each 
a  long  staff,  with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end 
of  it.  A  bull  was  then  let  in,  whose  hoi-ns 
were  in  their  natiu-al  condition ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  hxed  his  wild-looking  eyes  on 
the  riders,  he  proceeded  to  attack  one  of 
them.  These,  however,  being  well  exer- 
cised, fought  him  away  generally ;  but 
the  contest  being  attended  with  some  dan- 
ger both  to  the  horse  and  the  rider,  it  ex- 
cited strong  interest.  One  of  them  was 
thrown  to  the  ground,  together  with  the 
horse ;  but  happening  to  be  near  the  par- 
tition of  the  arena,  some  of  the  spectators 
stretched  over  the  partition  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  delivered  him  from  tlie  rage  of 
the  ferocious  animal.  When  the  horsemen 
had  wearied  him  in  some  degree,  three 
or  four  pedestrians  teased  him  a  little  in 
turn.  Tliey  carried  in  one  hand  a  scarf 
of  yellow  or  red  silk ;  and,  after  approach- 
ing him,  they  ran  towards  the  boimdary 
with  all  speed,  trailing  the  scarf  behind; 
and  if  they  were  in  danger  of  being  over- 
taken, they  let  tlie  scarf  fall  on  the  ground. 
The  bull  immediately  stopped,  and  vented 
all  his  rage  upon  this  scarf,  as  if  vmder  be- 
lief that  it  covered  his  adversary,  while  the 
fugitive  liad  time  to  leap  over  the  bound- 
ary. After  this,  tlie  animal  being  pretty 
well  fatigued,  the  same  pedestrians,  who 
were  also  handsomely  dressed,  armed 
themselves  with  strong  iron  darts,  as  it 
was  the  object  of  each  to  run  upon  the 
bull  with  agility,  and,  just  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  stooping  his  head  to  toss  them, 
to  fix  two  of  these  darts,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  back  of  his  neck.  Being  bearded, 
it  was  with  great  difhculty  the  animal 
could  get  rid  of  tliem,  and  sometimes  he 
was  seen  raging  round  the  arena,  his  neck 
bristled  with  these  torturing  instruments. 
At  length,  when  lie  was  almost  exhausted, 
an  expert  performer  approached  the  ani- 
mal, holding  a  red  mantle  before  him  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  thrust  a 
long  sword  in  beneath  the  shoulder. 

The  bull  now  fell,  and  another  attend- 
ant came  with  a  knife,  and,  fixing  it  in 
the  vital  part  of  his  head,  put  an  end  to 
his  agonies.  He  was  then  dragged  along 
the  arena  by  thi-ee  horses,  and  carried 
away.  Two  bulls  were  killed  in  this  man- 
ner: the  second  was  an  immensely  strong 
one,  and  he  leaped  after  one  of  the  at- 
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tendants  twice  over  the  boundary;  but, 
from  the  arrangement  already  mentioned, 
he  was  driven  into  the  arena  again  with- 
out doing  any  mischief.  A  third  bull 
was  killed  in  the  following  barbarous  way: 
A  green  fir-tree  was  planted  opposite  the 
gat'e  at  which  the  bulls  enter;  and  before 
this  tree,  a  man  covered  with  a  kind  of 
armour  of  oiled  canvas,  and  having  a  false 
liead  of  a  monster  with  the  mouth  open, 
knelt  on  one  knee;  and  a  strong  wooden 
pole,  with  a  large  flat  steel  point,  keenly 
sliaipened,  was  given  to  him ;  and,  fixing 
one  extremity  of  it  in  the  ground,  he 
sloped  the  point  so  as  to  meet  the  bull  on 
rushing  in  at  the  gate.  Being  so  fixed, 
the  gate  was  opened,  and  a  wild  bull  im- 
mediately rushed  in  upon  him  with  such 
amazing  force,  that  the  spear  penetrated 
completely  through,  and  came  out  at  the 
back.  Still  the  animal  was  not  mortally 
wounded ;  he  attacked  his  adversary,  who, 
pretending  to  be  dead,  permitted  himself 
to  be  rolled  about  by  the  animal ;  and  the 
bull,  seeing  the  thing  before  him  appa- 
rently shapeless  and  void  of  life,  soon  left 
it,  and  ran  infuriated  over  the  arena,  the 
spear  still  remaining  in  his  side,  for  it 
passed  immediately  under  the  ribs  to  the 
back.  It  was  a  shocking  exhibition  ;  but 
still  so  strong  was  the  animal,  that  the  at- 
tendants could  not  get  near  enough,  with- 
out danger,  to  kill  him,  imtil,  by  means  of 
a  curved  knife  attached  to  a  long  pole, 
they  cut  the  ham-strings.  Even  after 
this,  he  made  efforts  to  move,  but  at  last 
he  fell,  and  his  agonies  were  terminated. 
Here  ended  what  might  be  called  a  second 
part. 

The  third  part  was  of  a  more  innocent, 
and  also  of  a  more  useful  chai-acter.  Five 
or  six  bulls,  whose  horns  were  leaded, 
were  let  in  successively  into  the  arena, 
and  the  younger  classes  of  the  spectators 
crowded  to  emulate  each  other  in  worry- 
ing the  animals.  By  holding  their  cloaks 
before  them,  or  one  of  those  gay  silk  or 
worsted  scarfs  which  many  of  the  Spa- 
niards wear  under  the  vest  round  the 
waist,  they  induced  the  bull  to  nin  after 
them.  If  he  were  too  quick  upon  them, 
they  threw  down  the  cloak  or  scarf,  and 
leaped  the  boundary.  But  frequently 
they  could  not  run  fast  enough,  and  the 
bull  threw  them  down.  His  attention 
being  immediately  drawn  off"  to  another 
adversary,  no  harm  ensued.  One  lad, 
however,  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  fell 
down ;  the  buU  was  instantly  upon  him, 
and  raised  him  aloft  upon  one  of  his  horns, 
as  if  he  was  a  fly.     The  lad,  with  great 
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presence  of  mind,  finding  himself  riding 
on  tlie  horn,  cauglit  hold  of  the  end  of  it, 
and  was  thus  carried  about  the  arena  to 
the  infinite  amusement  of  the  spectators ; 
fortunately,  lie  was  tossed  off  again  with- 
out any  further  injury  than  a  rent  in  his 
trousers.  In  this  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment it  is  that  tlie  national  utility,  and 
perhaps  the  moral  justification  of  these 
exhibitions,  consists ;  for  it  serves  to  ac- 
custom them  to  danger,  to  render  them  ac- 
tive and  dexterous,  and,  in  some  measure, 
to  prepare  them,  by  these  mimic  com- 
bats, for  contests  of  a  more  important  de- 
scription. The  whole  concluded  with  a 
display  of  fire-works,  which  were  upon  a 
narrow  scale.  There  were  about  five  or 
six  thousand  present.  I  must  add,  that 
this  exhibition,  which  I  have  described, 
was  one  of  rather  the  middling  order. 
The  best  shows  are  in  summer  time.  But, 
such  as  it  was,  it  was  considered  the  best 
to  have  been  given  this  winter.  There  is 
a  similar  one  every  Sunday  that  the  wea- 
ther permits,  which  does  not  occur  very 
often,  as  the  winters  in  Madrid  are  severe. 

Such  is  the  bidl  fight,  as  still  practised 
in  Spain,  scarcely  differing  from  what  has 
been  practised  in  that  country  for  some 
centuries  past. 

We  learn  from  the  entertaining  letters 
of  Don  Leucadio  Doblado,  that  at  Seville, 
about  the  beginning  of  summer,  the  great 
breeders  of  black  cattle,  generally  men  of 
rank  and  fortune,  send  an  invitation  to 
their  neighbours  to  be  present  at  the  trial 
of  the  yearlings,  in  order  to  select  those 
that  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  amphithe- 
atre. The  greatest  festivity  prevails  at 
these  meetings.  A  temporary  scaffolding 
is  erected  round  a  very  large  court,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  ladies,  and  the 
gentlemen  attend  on  horseback  in  pecu- 
liar dresses  adopted  on  this  occasion. 

Each  of  these  cavaliei's  holds  a  lance 
twelve  feet  in  length,  headed  with  a  three- 
edged  steel  point.  This  weapon  is  called 
garrocha,  and  it  is  used  by  horsemen 
whenever  they  have  to  contend  with  bulls, 
either  in  the  fields  or  amphitheatre.  The 
steel,  however,  is  sheathed  with  two  strong 
leather  rings,  which  are  taken  off  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  bull,  and 
the  sort  of  wound  which  is  intended.  On 
the  present  occasion,  no  more  than  half- 
an-inch  of  steel  is  uncovered ;  double  that 
length  is  allowed  in  the  amphitheatre, 
though  the  spear  is  not  intended  to  kill 
or  disable  the  animal,  but  to  keep  him  off 
by  the  painful  pressure  of  the  steel  on  a 
superficial  wound. 
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The  company  being  assembled  rn  and 
round  the  rural  arena,  the  one  year  old 
bulls  are  singly  let  in  by  the  herdsman. — 
It  might  be  supposed  that  animals  so 
young  might  be  frightened  at  the  approach 
of  the  horseman  couching  his  spear  be- 
fore his  eyes,  but  the  Andalusian  breeders 
expect  better  things  from  their  favourites. 
A  young  bull  m\ist  attack  the  horseman 
twice,  bearing  the  point  of  the  spear  on 
his  neck,  before  he  is  set  apart  for  the 
bloody  honours  of  the  amphitheatre. — 
Such  as  flinch  from  the  trial,  are  instantly 
thrown  down  by  the  herdsmen,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  yoke  on  the  spot. 

BURROWS  are  the  holes  which  rab- 
bits make  in  the  earth:  anciently  called 
Clapers. 

BUSTARD  (Little),  is  about  seven- 
teen inches  long  :  its  plumage  on  the 
back,  wings,  neck,  throat,  and  tail,  is 
beautifully  streaked,  barred,  and  freckled 
with  pale  and  dark  brown ;  the  belly  and 
vent  are  white,  with  a  few  black  spots. — • 
This  bird  is  very  rare  in  England,  though 
in  France  it  is  very  common.  Bewick 
observes,  that  "  it  is  a  very  shy  and  cun- 
ning bird;  if  disturbed,  it  flies  two  or 
three  hundred  paces,  not  far  from  the 
ground,  and  then  runs  away  mucli  faster 
than  any  one  can  follow  on  foot.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  May,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  or  four,  of  a  glossy  green  co- 
lour; as  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched, 
she  leads  them  about  as  a  hen  does  her 
chickens;  they  begin  to  fly  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

In  former  times,  when  the  waste  lands 
were  in  greater  plenty,  and  more  exten- 
sive, the  plains  and  downs  of  England 
abounded  with  the  bustard,  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  feathered  game ;  being  by  far 
the  greatest  land-bird  which  Great  Bri- 
tain possessed.  At  present  the  race  is 
diminishing  very  fast,  if  it  be  not  alto- 
gether extinct. 

The  colour  of  the  large  bustard  on  the 
neck,  back,  and  tail,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
fawn  colour,  beautifully  varied  with  black; 
the  throat,  belly,  and  thighs,  are  white ;  and 
from  each  cheek  springs  a  tuft  of  white 
hairy  feathers,  like  a  pair  of  mustachios, 
which  gives  it  a  very  singular  appearance : 
its  shape  is  very  much  like  a  turkey,  of 
which  it  may  be  considered  a  species;  its 
form  is  however  lighter  and  taller.  The 
weight  of  the  cock  sometimes  amounts  to 
thirty  pounds,  whilst  that  of  the  hen  is 
one-third  less.  Bustards,  though  extremely 
swift  of  foot,  fly  so  very  badly,  and  are  so 
long  in  taking  wing,  that  it  is  said,  they 
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were  successfully  coursed  in  England, 
•when  they  were  more  plentiful,  with 
greyhounds,  being  overtaken  by  the  dogs 
before  they  could  commence  their  fliglit. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs,  Avhich  are  larger 
than  those  of  a  turkey,  of  a  greenish  co- 
lour, spotted  with  brown,  and  never  more 
than  six  in  number,  on  the  bare  ground, 
in  a  hole  which  she  scratches  for  the  2'ur- 
pose;  and  if  they  are  touched  or  soiled 
during  her  occasional  absence,  she  imme- 
diately abandons  them.  The  male,  as 
well  as  by  his  size,  is  also  distinguished 
from  the  female,  by  a  large  pouch,  begin- 
ning luider  the  tongue  and  reaching  to 
the  breast,  capable  of  containing  nearly 
a  quart  of  water.  This  is  useful  to  the 
female  during  incubation,  and  also  to  the 
young  before  they  quit  the  nest;  and  it 
has  been  observed  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  male  bird  itself,  for,  on  its  being  at- 
tacked by  birds  of  prey,  it  often  discomfits 
its  enemy  by  the  sudden  and  violent  dis- 
charge of  water  iqjon  them. 

With  regard  to  shooting  Inistards,  when 
you  can  find  them,  Colonel  Hawker  ob- 
serves, that  as  these  birds  will  occasion- 
ally suffer  carts  and  carriages  to  come 
very  near  them,  they  have  frequently 
been  shot  by  using  this  method  of  ap- 
proach. Inhabiting  places  frequented  by 
sheplicrds,  they  may  also  be  approached 
by  the  sportsman's  carrying  a  hurdle  to 
conceal  his  gun. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  so  noble 
a  bird  should  be  suffered  to  become  ex- 
tinct, as  we  doubt  not  they  soon  will  be, 
without  an  attempt  being  made  to  do- 
mesticate them.  Breeding  stock  might 
readily  be  brought  from  the  continent,  in 
many  parts  of  which  they  are  said  to. 
abound,  particidarly  Hungary.  Neither 
ought  the  circumstance  of  their  laying 
such  a  small  number  of  eggs  deter  any 
one  wiio  might  wish  to  make  the  attempt, 
as  the  fecundity  of  birds  is,  without  one 
exception,  increased  by  domestication. 

BUTTONS,  the  excrements  of  a  hare 
or  rabbit. 

BUYING  HORSES.  Having  already 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  terms,  and 
that  the  nag  is  quiet  to  approach,  giving 
him  some  gentle  warning  with  j'our  voice, 
you  go  up  to  him  in  his  stall  on  the  near 
side,  and  layingyour  hand  on  hisfore-hand, 
you  proceed  from  thence  to  examine  his 
eyes,  mouth,  and  countenance ;  still  hold- 
ing his  head,  and  turning  your  own  to  the 
right  about,  you  have  a  view  of  the  curve 
of  his  neck,  the  height  of  his  fore-hand, 
and  the  position  of  his  shoulder  and  fore- 
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arm.  Returning  to  his  fore-hand,  you 
descend  to  his  legs  and  feet,  minutely  ex- 
amining with  your  fingers  every  part  from 
above,  below,  Avithinside,  and  without. 
You  will  not  forget  the  virgin  integrity  of 
the  knees,  so  much  and  so  justly  in  request. 
So  difiicult  is  this  to  repair,  either  by  na- 
ture t)r  art,  when  once  violated,  that  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  add  to  it  as  a  fifth,  to 
the  four  irrevocable  thing,  tempus,  juven- 
ilis, verhiim  dictum,  et  virginitas. 

I3eing  satisfied  respecting  his  fore  train, 
your  eye  and  hand  will  glance  over  his 
back,  girthing-place,  carcase  and  loin ; 
thence  proceeding  to  his  hinder  quarter, 
and  the  setting-on  of  his  tail.  You  will 
judge  how  far  he  agrees  in  each,  and  every 
respect,  with  the  rules  of  proportion.  The 
hinder  legs  and  feet  will  demand  a  share 
of  attention  full  as  minute  as  the  fore  ones, 
and  I  must  once  again  rej^eat  my  advice, 
that  the  inside,  or  hollow  of  the  hock,  be 
not  passed  without  due  notice  (as  is  com- 
monly the  case)  since  it  often  happens  that 
the  injuries  of  hard  labour  are  most  appa- 
rent in  those  parts.  A  survey  of  the  other 
side  of  the  horse  concludes  the  stable  ex- 
amination. 

Suffer  no  person  belonging  to  the  seller 
to  be  Avith  you  in  the  stall  during  your 
inspection,  that  the  horse  may  not  be  ren- 
dered unquiet,  either  designedly,  or  at  the 
mere  presence  of  an  habitual  tormentor. 

The  examinant  Avill  by  no  means  find 
so  good  an  opportimity  abroad,  when  the 
horse,  according  to  custom,  shall  have  been 
set  ui)on  his  mettle,  and  when  his  own  at- 
tention nuist  inevitably  be  divided.  The 
stall  is  also  a  good  situation  in  which  to 
judge  of  the  temper  of  a  horse,  his  con- 
dition, sound  or  infirm  method  of  stand- 
ing. 

Your  intended  purchase  is  now  led  out, 
and  so  much  care  has  been  probably  used, 
during  the  ceremony  of  bridling  and 
combing,  to  arouse  his  natural  and  supply 
him  with  an  addition  of  artificial  fire,  that 
'  'ware  horse'  is  by  no  means  an  unneces- 
sary caution  to  the  by-stander.  He  is 
taken  to  a  spot  of  ground  raised  for  the 
pui-])ose  of  shewing  his  fore-quarters  to 
advantage.  Here  you  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  another  general  sxn-vey,  in 
a  good  light.  It  is  in  this  situation  you 
must  make  a  final  judgment  respecting 
that  most  material  object,  his  eyes,  taking 
care  to  have  his  head  placed  favourably 
for  your  inspection.  The  next  considera- 
tion is,  the  condition  of  his  legs,  that  he 
stand  straight,  and  do  not  knuckle  with 
his  knees,  that  his  joints  do  not  ti-emble 
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(the  sure  indication  of  weakness),  and 
that  his  feet  are  even  and  a  just  distance 
apart.  Order  him  next  to  be  walked  for- 
ward in  hand,  placing  yourself  immediately 
behind  him,  that  you  may  see  how  he  di- 
vides his  legs,  whether  he  be  straight  in 
his  hams,  and  go  suificiently  wide  behind, 
and  close  before.  Keep  your  position,  and 
let  him  trot  back  (still  in  hand),  and  you 
will  perceive  whether  he  bend  his  knees, 
and  go  free  from  cutting  or  knocking, 
whether  his  feet  be  sound,  and  his  joints 
free  from  stiffness,  or  injury  from  hard 
labour. 

After  these  preliminaries,  you  may  per- 
mit the  jockey  in  waiting  to  mount,  who 
ought  to  exhibit  a  fair  specimen  in  every 
pace,  walk,  trot,  canter,  and  gallop;  you 
having  placed  yourself  in  the  interim  about 
mid  way  of  his  intended  course,  forward 
and  back  again  ;  in  Avhich  advantageous 
situation,  you  may  command  a  view  of 
the  horse,  his  figure  and  action,  in  all  di- 
rections. In  this  part  of  the  shew,  the 
particulars  to  be  noted  chiefly,  are,  how 
the  horse  carries  his  head,  the  degree  of 
freedom  he  possesses  in  his  shoulders, 
whether  he  goes  well  above  his  ground, 
and  safe ;  whether  his  haunches  follow 
well,  and  without  over-reaching,  and 
whether  he  submits  to  the  touch  of  the 
spur  without  sucking  in  his  wind,  and 
swelling,  which  is  a  sure  indication  of  a 
rebellious  disposition,  and  that  he  obeys 
with  reluctance.  At  the  concluding  scene, 
the  nag  is  brought  back  to  that  elevated 
spot  just  mentioned,  when  you  take 
another  cursory  view  of  him,  and  he  re- 
turns to  his  stable. 

But  I  would  advise  no  person,  however 
accustomed  to  horses,  to  purchase  one  for 
his  own  use,  without  previously  riding  him 
a  trial  himself;  a  privilege  which  no 
dealer  of  credit  refuses,  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  miles  upon  the  road,  in  com- 
pany with  himself  or  servant.  It  is  im- 
doubtedly  the  way  to  know  all  that  can  be 
well  known  of  an  animal,  in  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  first  to  see  him  ridden,  and 
then  to  ride  him  yourself.  You  will  be 
enabled  to  determine,  how  far  his  merit 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  skill  or  spurs  of 
the  jockey,  how  far  his  condition  and  wind 
are  to  be  depended  upon,  and  whether  he 
has  been  merely  pampered  for  sale ; 
whether  his  carriage  be  adroit,  careful, 
and  safe,  over  rough  ways  ;  whether  he  be 
naturally  shy  or  skittish,  or  has  taken 
aversion  to  particular  objects ;  and  whether 
he  trot  down  hill  in  a  firm  and  compact 
way,  naturally  throwing  his  weight  upon 
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his  haunches,  and  bearing  light  on  the 
hand,  or  whether  he  lean  forward,  as  de- 
sirous of  using  his  nose  as  a  fifth  leg.  This 
last  is  a  consideration  never  to  be  over- 
looked. A  hack  that  will  not  go  well 
down  hill,  may  fairly  be  pronounced  good 
for  nothing,  were  it  only  because  such 
good  qualification  is  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  being  well-shaped,  and  the 
backward  position  of  the  shoulder,  and  the 
inclination  forward  of  the  haunches, 
favouring  the  attitude  most  proper  for  de- 
scent. Last  of  all,  there  may  be  some- 
thing highly  disagreeable  in  the  motions 
or  carriage  of  a  horse,  which  a  person  can 
by  no  other  means  discover,  than  by  actu- 
ally riding  him ;  and  I  have  frequently 
heard  men  of  consummate  judgment 
acknowledge  themselves  much  deceived 
by  trusting  entirely  to  shew. 

In  the  trial  of  a  horse,  however,  I 
woidd  much  rather  ride  him  a  few  miles 
on  the  road,  without  the  company  of 
either  the  seller  or  his  servant;  and  for 
the  following  reason : — A  restive  horse 
will  frequently  go  quietly  enough  in  com- 
pany, and  proceed  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation; whereas,  if  taken  along  the  road 
alone,  and  particularly  when  ridden  by  a 
stranger,  he  will  not  fail  to  shew  his 
tricks. — Shy  or  timid  horses  pass  strange 
objects  much  better  in  company  than 
when  ridden  alone. 

The  best  mode  of  forming  an  opinion 
of  the  eye  or  sight  of  a  horse,  is  to  stop 
him  just  as  he  is  coming  out  of  the  stable. 
He  should  be  so  placed,  that  his  head 
appears  on  the  outside  the  door-place,  just 
sufficient  to  enable  the  light  to  fall  softly 
on  the  eye,  a  situation  of  all  others  the 
best  calculated  to  detect  any  defect  or  in- 
jury of  the  eyes. 

The  bargain  for  a  horse  is  either  at- 
tended with  the  WARRANTY  of  "  sound," 
free  from  vice  or  blemish,  "  and  quiet  to 
ride  or  draw,"  or  he  is  sold  without  wai"- 
rant,  to  be  taken  with  all  faults  ;  in  which 
latter  case,  the  buyer  can  have  no  right 
or  pretence  to  return  him,  except  he  prove 
glandered,  which  exception  I  suppose 
arises  from  the  illegality  of  selling  any 
horse  in  that  state. 

Soundness,  not  diseased,  lame,  blind, 
or  broken-winded  :  nor  having,  at  the  time 
of  sale,  any  impending  cause  thereof  By 
custom,  three  days'  trial  are  allowed  the 
purchaser,  within  which  period  the  horse 
ought  to  be  returned  for  unsoundness  : 
but  if  the  defect  lie  hid,  and  the  horse 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  unsound  at 
the  time  of  sale,  a  much  longer  detention 
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does  not  bar  the  return  of  the  horse  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  seller  can  prove  the 
soundness,  it  is  presumed  the  horse  has 
been  damaged  while  in  the  custody  of  the 
purchaser,  who  in  such  case  must  sustain 
the  loss.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  as  well 
as  all  others,  justice  nuist  depend  on  the 
last  resort,  upon  the  judgment  and  integ- 
rity of  the  evidence. 

The  impending  causes  of  unsoundness 
are  various  ;  such  as  rottenness,  defects  in 
the  eyes  and  wind  ;  splents,  and  spavins. 
The  trial  of  a  horse's  soundness  ought  to 
be  committed  to  a  person  accustomed  to 
horses.  Our  judgment,  as  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  wind,  is  now  universally 
giiided  by  the  soimdness  of  the  cough  ; 
but,  independent  of  that  criterion,  the  pre- 
ternatiu'al  heaving  of  the  flanks  in  a 
broken-winded  horse,  will  always  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  if  he  be  put  upon  a  swift 
pace.  It  is  necessary  to  try  the  new  pur- 
chase in  all  paces,  and  even  to  ride  him 
fairly  a  considerable  number  of  miles,  in 
order  to  discover  any  latent  defect,  or 
lameness  of  the  sinews,  which  may  have 
been  patched  up  with  bandage  and  astrin- 
gents, for  the  express  purjiose  of  sale. 

BUZZARD.  This  large  and  well- 
known  bird  is  of  a  sedentary  and  indolent 
disposition :  it  will  continue  for  hours 
upon  a  tree  or  eminence,  whence  it  darts 
upon  such  prey  as  comes  within  its  reach. 
It  feeds  on  birds,  small  quadrupeds,  rep- 
tiles, and  insects.  It  is  extremely  injuri- 
ous to  young  game,  and  therefore  keepers 
should  be  careful  to  destroy  the  insidious 
thief.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  approached 
within  gmi-shot,  but  may  be  easily  caught 
in  almost  any  trap,  baited  with  almost 
any  kind  of  flesh  or  a  small  bird.  They 
are  easily  caught  with  a  young  rabbit  for 
a  bait,  if  the  place  where  he  perches  be 
found,  for  he  keeps  his  haunt  regularly. — 
A  roach  is  also  a  good  bait  for  the  buz- 
zard. Another  way  to  take  him  is  with 
a  middle-sized  stjuai-e  steel  trap,  baited 
with  fresh  bullock's  lights;  the  jaws  of  the 
trap  must  be  lightly  covered  with  moss, 
and  wild  or  tame  pigeon's  feathers  scat- 
tered round;  the  trap  must  be  pegged 
down.  They  deposit  their  eggs  frequently 
in  the  old  nest  of  a  crow,  and  are  easily 
destroyed  during  the  breeding  season. 

BUZZARD,  ch.  bred  by  Mr.  Bullock, 
in  1787,  by  Woodpecker,  out  of  Miss-for- 
time.  In  1789,  at  Newmarket,  Oct.  31, 
2  years   old,    Buzzard   beat   Mr.    Fox's 
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Hope,  8  years,  by  Florizel,  T.  Y.  C.  60gs. 
Nov.  2nd,  he  beat  Mr.  Dawson's  Sulky, 
3  years,  by  Garrick,  out  of  Sportsniistress, 
T.  Y.  C.  50gs.  At  the  Craven  Meeting, 
1790,  he  beat  Mr.  Vernon's  Trial,  T.  Y. 
C.  lOOgs. :  May  10,  received  50gs.  from 
Mr.  Windham's  Gallipot  ;  Nov.  13th, 
beat  Mr.  Panton's  Ostrich,  8st.  lOlb.  each 
M.  M.  200gs.;  same  day,  Mr.  Vernon's 
Crazy,  A.  F.  200  guineas.  In  1791, 
at  the  Craven  Meeting,  Mr.  Panton's  Os- 
trich, 8st.  21b.  each,  A.  F.  250gs.  At  the 
first  spring  meeting,  the  Duke  of  York's 
Glaucus,  R.  M.  200gs. ;  at  the  second 
spring  meeting,  received  120gs.  from  Lord 
Derby's  Prince  Le  Boo,  A.  F. ;  at  the 
July  meeting,  Mr.  Panton's  Griffin,  8st. 
each,  R.  M.  300gs. ;  and,  in  August,  two 
£,')0  at  Chesterfield.  In  1792,  5  years 
old,  200,  100,  lOOgs.,  £50,  100,  200,  37 
and  a  half,  200,  100,  50gs.  at  Newmarket. 
In  1793,  the  Craven  stakes,  200,  200,  80, 
100,  and  GOgs.  at  Newmarket.  In  1794, 
the  Craven  stakes,  50gs.,  the  Jockey  Club 
plate,  200gs.  £50,  and  lOOgs.  at  New- 
market. He  afterwards  covered  at  lOgs. 
and  lOs.  Gd.  the  groom,  at  Newmarket, 
and  two  seasons  in  Yorkshire,  on  the 
same  terms.  Buzzard  was  sire  of  Quiz, 
(out  of  Miss  West)  winner  of  the  St.  Leger 
in  1801,  and  of  Bronze,  (out  of  an  Alex- 
ander mare)  of  the  Oaks  in  1806;  also,  of 
Brainworm,  Bustard,  Castrel,  Deceiver, 
Piccadilly,  Rubens,  Selim,  Augusta,  Blow- 
ing, December,  Eryx's  dam,  Fanny,  Horn- 
by Lass,  Little  Peggy,  Merry  Maid,  Pan- 
tina,  Ralphina,  Ringtail,  Rosamond,  So- 
phia, Tooe,  Vanity,  &c.  &c.  This  capital 
racer  and  stallion  left  England  late  in 
1804,  and  died  in  Kentucky,  1811,  aged 
24. 

BYERLY  TURK,  The,  was  Captain 
Byerly's  charger  in  Ireland,  in  1G89. — ■ 
He  was  sire  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston's 
Sprite;  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  Black 
Hearty,  and  Archer;  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
sliire's  Basto;  Lord  Bristol's  Grasshopper; 
Halloway's  Jig;  and  Knightley's  mare. 

BYWELL  TOM,  ch.  ("afterwards  call- 
ed Lightning,)  the  property  of  Mr.  Fen- 
wick,  foaled  in  1747,  was  got  by  Cade, 
dam  by  Partner,  grandam  by  Woodcock; 
great  grandam  by  Croft's  Bay  Barb — 
Makeless  —  Brimmer  —  Dicky  Peirson — 
Burton  Barb  mare.  Bywell  Tom  won 
£'1000  in  £50  plates :  he  served  mares  in 
Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  at  2gs. 
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CADE,  a  bay  horse,  foaled  In  1734. 
Bred  by,  and  the  property  of,  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin.  Cade  was  got  by  his  lord- 
ship's Arabian,  out  of  Roxana,  the  dam 
by  Roundhead  and  Lath.  At  New- 
market, in  October,  1740,  Cade  won  the 
King's  plate,  beating,  at  two  heats,  Mr. 
Martindale's  Sedbury,  Sir  Michael  New- 
ton's Elephant,  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
sliire's  Blacksilver.  Cade  started  at  New- 
market in  April,  1741,  when  he  was  beat 
by  Sedbury.  He  only  ran  three  or  four 
times,  and  proved  unsuccessful.  Cade 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas  Meredith  of  East- 
by,  Yorkshire,  wliere  he  became  a  favour- 
ite stallion,  and  was  sire  of  Match'em, 
Changeling,  Young  Cade,  and  a  great 
number  of  celebrated  racers,  stallions,  and 
brood-mares,  as  will  be  foimd  in  the  va- 
rious pedigrees.  Cade  died  at  Eastby,  in 
September,  1756,  aged  22.  He  covered 
in  the  spring  of  that  year  at  lOgs. 

CADENCE,  is  an  equal  measure  or 
proportion,  observed  by  a  horse  in  all  his 
motions,  when  he  is  thoroughly  maneged, 
and  works  justly  at  gallop,  terra  a  terra, 
and  the  airs  :  so  that  his  times  or  motions 
have  an  equal  regard  to  one  another  :  that 
one  does  not  embrace  or  take  in  more 
ground  than  another,  and  that  the  horse 
observes  tlie  ground  regidarly, 

Horsemen  say,  "  This  horse  works  al- 
ways upon  the  same  cadence  ;  he  follows 
the  cadence  ;  he  does  not  change  his  ca- 
dence ;  he  remains  equally  between  the 
two  lieels. — He  is  gentle  in  all  his  aids ; 
and  when  put  to  the  manege,  he  never 
interrupts  his  cadence.- — This  horse  has  so 
fine  a  mouth,  and  works  with  so  much 
liberty  in  his  shoulders  and  haunches, 
that  he  keeps  his  cadence  witli  great 
facility  :  nay,  he  takes  a  very  good  ca- 
dence upon  his  airs,  without  stepping  false, 
without  jumbling,  and  Avorks  equally  in 
both  hands." 

CjECUM,  the  BLIND  GUT ;  so  called 
from  its  being  open  at  one  end  only ; 
called  also  monomachon,  and  moiiocolon. 
This  intestine,  which  is  about  three  fingers 
breadth  long,  is  hid  by  the  last  convolution 
of  the  ilium.  It  hath  the  same  bands  as 
the  colon,  which  bands  take  their  origin 
from  the  appendicula  vermiformis.  Its 
diameter  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
small  intestines. 

CALCULUS  ;  the  disease  called  the 
STONE.  By  the  stone,  is  understood  a 
calculous  concretion  of  the  kidneys,  or  in 
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the  urinary  bladder,  which  is  too  large  to 
pass. 

Dr.  Withers,  of  Newbury,  communi- 
cated to  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
the  following  curious  facts  respecting  in- 
testinal concretions  in  hoi-ses. 

"  Many  years  ago,"  says  he,  "  I  gave 
the  late  Dr.  W.  Hunter  a  large  intestinal 
stone  of  a  horse  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
animal ;  and  some  years  afterwards,  I 
saw  an  engraving  of  a  section  thereof  in 
the  doctor's  possession.  Subsequent  to 
this  period  a  like  instance  happened  in 
this  neighbourhood  ;  and  what  then 
seemed  to  me  singular  was,  that  the 
horses  belonged  to  millers.  This  circum- 
stance excited  my  attention,  and  from  en- 
quiry I  found  that  their  horses  were  more 
liable  to  tliis  disease ;  which  observation 
I  have  long  noticed  to  my  medical  friends. 
Their  food,  I  am  informed,  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  bran  and  split  beans,  the  mu- 
cilaginous part  whereof  is  a  favourable 
medium  for  associating  the  strong  particles 
abraded  in  triturition.  Another  circum- 
stance may  also  contribute  towards  the 
generating  these  conci-etions ;  their  horses 
are  generally  watered  at  a  rivei-,  and  for 
the  most  part  below  the  mill.  This  water 
being  in  constant  agitation  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream  necessary  for  turning  the 
wheel,  must  necessarily  raise  and  keep 
afloat  small  sabulous  particles,  many  of 
which  must  be  taken  into  the  stomach. 
I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  conversation  I  have  had  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  constantly  keeps  upwards  of 
a  hundred  draught  horses,  none  of  which 
he  has  ever  lost  from  this  disease.  His 
manner  of  feeding  is  to  give  them  bran, 
oats,  and  beans,  either  tvhole,  or  split  by 
means  of  a  steel-mill.  Some  years  since, 
when  attending  the  late  Mr.  Andrews, 
miller,  of  Shaw,  near  this  place,  he  in- 
formed me  of  his  having  a  very  valuable 
horse  ill  with  the  colic,  and  which  he 
supposed  would  die :  I  told  him,  that  if 
he  would  have  the  intestines  examined, 
he  would  find  a  large  stone  in  them,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  horse's  illness ;  he 
laughed  at  the  prediction,  and  consequently 
neglected  the  enquiry.  On  visiting  a  few 
days  afterwards,  he  produced  a  large 
round  stone,  broken,  and  informed  me 
the  dogs  in  eating  the  intestines  had  made 
the  discovery.  Since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  his  son  has  lost  a  valuable  horse 
from  the  same  cause.     He  tells  me  that 
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Ins  father  had  reason  to  believe,  that  in 
his  time,  he  lost  two  more  valuable  liorses 
from  the  same  disorder.  To  these  instances 
of  the  loss  of  millers'  horses  I  could  add 
many  others  proceeding  from  the  same 
cause.  Mr.  Andrews  has,  by  my  advice, 
for  these  several  years  past,  changed  the 
diet  of  his  horses.  He  gives  them  bran, 
and  beans  not  split,  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  chaff;  he  supposes  the  beans  to 
contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  stony 
particles,  as  they  are  ground  by  stones 
softer  tlian  those  which  are  used  for  grind- 
ing wheat.  Since  this  time  lie  has  had 
no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  his  horses 
have  stony  concretions  formed  in  their 
bowels ;  nor  sucli  appearances  in  their 
faeces,  as  he  recollects  formerly  to  have 
observed." 

Dr.  Withei's  also  observes,  that  masses, 
or  accunndations  of  a  less  dense  texture, 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  intestines  of 
horses.  He  says:  "  My  friend  al)ove  alluded 
to,  has  informed  me,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  last  30  or  40  years  he  and  his  father 
have  lost  three  or  four  horses  in  conse- 
quence of  obstniction  in  the  bowels,  aris- 
ing from  large  lumps  of  spongy  sub- 
stance, which  had  rather  the  appearance 
of  indurated  fceces  than  of  stone,  and 
which,  on  being  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  air,  mouldered  away.  Some  of  the 
stones,  however,  alluded  to  in  the  fore- 
going account,  were  of  so  hard  a  natiu'e 
as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  very  fine 
polish." 

CALOMEL,  is  a  medical  article,  well 
known  by  this  name  as  the  mildest  pre- 
paration of  merciuy :  it  is  in  general  use 
in  private  practice,  and  a  certain  specific 
for  the  obliteration  of  worms  in  horses, 
when  added  in  proper  pi-oportions  to  the 
ingredients  for  purging-balls. 

CANKER  is  a  diseased,  debilitated, 
and  vitiated  action  of  the  vessels  that, 
in  a  state  of  health,  are  meant  for 
the  secretion  of  the  sensible  sole  of 
the  foot.  It  is  generally  to  be  found 
among  the  large,  heavy  class  of  horser, 
and  particularly  in  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties, from  their  being  in  the  stable 
constantly  exposed  to  the  unhealthy  quali- 
ties of  the  dung  and  urine.  It  consists  of 
a  formation  of  a  fungous  nature,  fre- 
quently with  appearances  of  the  fibres  of 
roots.  This  diseased  production  will 
sometimes  obstinately  resist  the  eftects  of 
the  most  active  astringents,  and  the  dis- 
charge from  the  contaminating  vessels  is 
so  powerful,  as  to  coiTode  and  assimilate 
almost  every  part  with  which  it  may  hap- 
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pen  to  come  in  contact.  The  disease 
tei-med  frush,  or  thrush,  when  neglected, 
will  become  canker. 

When  canker  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
every  diseased  portion  of  the  foot  should 
be  removed  by  means  of  the  drawing  knife, 
or  otlier  instrument.  The  surface  of  the 
insensible  sole  and  frog  must  then  be  ac- 
curately examined,  and  every  jiart  of  the 
fungous  production  removed.  When  a 
corrosion  of  the  coffin  bone,  or  of  the  car- 
tilages has  taken  place,  exfoliation  is  re- 
quisite, and  may  be  procured  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  actual  cautery  to  the 
affected  spot.  The  wounds  may  then  be 
dressed  with  dossils  of  tow  moistened  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  myrrh,  or 
compound  tincture  of  Benzoe.  A  bar- 
shoe  will  be  preferable  ;  and  the  cavity 
between  the  foot  and  the  shoe  should  be 
so  completely  filled  with  tow,  or  other  soft 
substance,  as  to  produce  a  firm  degree  of 
pressure  on  the  diseased  parts.  By  the 
assistance  of  narrow  plates  of  thin  iron, 
applied  across  each  other,  having  their 
ends  witliin  the  shoe,  this  dressing  wOI  be 
properly  retained  :  where  the  case  will 
not  admit  of  a  shoe,  the  operator  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  substituting  some  other 
method. — In  about  foin-  days,  the  dressing 
may  be  removed,  and  another  applied, 
composed  of  honey  and  burnt  ahun,  which 
may  be  repeated  every  two  days.  Atten- 
tion shoidd  be  paid  that  the  animal  is  so 
situated  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  admission  of  external  moisture, 
and  should  the  formation  of  the  new  sub- 
stance prove  of  a  fimgous,  pulpy  disposi- 
tion, a  little  powder  of  vitriolated  copper 
or  verdigris,  may  be  sprinkled  on  its 
surface. 

CANKER  IN  DOGS— See  Diseases 
OF  Dogs. 

CANTHARIDES.  Spanish  flies,  the 
principal  ingredient  in  every  composition 
prepared  for  the  pm-j^jose  of  blistering; — 
some  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ments; others,  less  powerful,  are  applied 
as  liquids,  and  called  liquid  blisters. 

CAPARISON,  is  mostly  used  as  a 
military  term,  appertaining  to  cavalry 
regiments,  and  applicable  to  the  apparatus 
of  every  individual;  the  saddle,  bridle, 
housings,  holsters,  and  trappings  of  every 
description. 

CAPULET,  OR  CAPPED  HOCK.— 
A  swelling  that  takes  place  on  the  poste- 
rior parts  of  the  hocks,  and  sometimes  on 
the  point  of  the  elbows  of  the  fore  legs, 
arising  in  consequence  of  some  blows  on 
those  parts.     At  other  times  this  kind  of 
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enlargement  is  fonned  by  an  accvimiila- 
tion  of  water  in  the  aponeurotic  expansion 
of  the  muscles  connected  with  the  joint. 

When  tliose  enlargements  on  the  point 
of  the  hocks  or  elbows  are  very  large,  and 
taken  in  their  recent  state,  they  generally 
give  way  to  the  frequent  application  of 
strong  blisters,  which  must  be  continued 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  discharge. — 
But  if  blisters  seem  to  fail,  after  a  proper 
and  judicious  management  of  them,  then 
you  will  find  that  the  actual  cautery  will 
reduce  those  swellings,  almost  effectually, 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months,  if  the 
operation  of  firing  has  been  performed 
with  dexterity  and  judgment. 

CARIES,  OR  ULCERATED  BONE, 
is  a  disorder  of  the  bones  exactly  of  the 
same  nature  with  a  sphacelus,  or  gangrene 
of  the  fleshy  parts.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  examine  strictly  all  circumstances, 
in  order  to  discover  if  possible  what  has 
been  the  causes  that  have  destroyed  the 
circulation,  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
bone :  to  be  able  to  succeed,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  find  out  whether  it  proceed 
from  the  acrid  matter  of  an  ulcer  pene- 
trating and  destroying  the  periosteum 
and  the  bone ;  or  a  violent  blow  on  the 
bone  itself;  it  is  also  of  great  importance 
to  discover  whether  the  cause  be  general 
or  topical,  as  in  the  case  of  canker  in  the 
foot,  which  often  takes  place  without  a 
manifest  cause:  except,  however,  in  case 
of  bad  greasy  heels,  and  running  thrushes, 
in  which  cases,  horses  of  this  kind  often 
shew  a  natural  propensity  for  the  dis- 
orders to  run  into  the  foot,  and  to  destroy 
the  bones  confined  within  the  hoof. 

When  a  carious  bone  is  deeply  situated 
under  the  flesh:  this  part  is  soft,  flaccid, 
fimgoiis,  inflated  and  tumid;  the  lips  of 
the  ulcer  inverted,  the  sanies  clear,  subtle, 
fseted,  and  black ;  nor  can  the  ulcer  be 
ciu-ed,  at  least  only  superficially,  and  it 
soon  breaks  out  again. 

In  this  case  an  opening  must  be  made 
in  the  skin,  and  through  the  muscles, 
sufficiently  large  to  reach  the  diseased 
bone :  if  the  opening  has  been  made  too 
small,  the  matter  will  be  detained,  and 
will  form  sinuous  ulcers,  or  it  will  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  circulation ;  in  either  case 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  knife  again ; 
and  taking  care  this  time  to  make  a  suffi- 
cient opening  to  ollow  all  the  pieces  of 
bones  to  crane  out,  without  wliich  no  cure 
can  e\  er  be  expected. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  a  quick  exfolia- 
tion of  all  the  rotten  pieces  of  bone,  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the 
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diseased  bones  will  be  necessary :  and  to 
assist  the  discharge  of  matter  and  rotten 
bone,  let  the  whole  of  the  carious  parts 
be  washed  with  spirits  of  tm-jientine,  or 
oil  of  cloves,  or  spirits  of  wine,  or  brandy 
and  vinegar ;  and  at  night  a  tent  of  tow 
dipped  in  any  of  the  spirits  mentioned, 
and  powder  of  euphorbium.  The  actual 
cautery  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  ne- 
cessity requires,  without  the  least  fear  of 
doing  any  injury;  which,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  only  remedy  to  be  applied;  it  will 
remove  safely  and  speedily  all  the  dead 
or  decayed  parts  of  the  bone. 

CARMINATIVES,  are  all  such  warm 
aromatic  seeds  or  medicines  as  expel  wind, 
amongst  which  may  be  justly  ranked  most 
of  the  spices ;  likewise  aniseed,  caraways, 
cardamoms,  ginger,  grains  of  jiaradise, 
&c.  They  are  excellent  aids  in  the  ffatu- 
lent  disorders  of  horses;  but  should  not, 
if  possible,  have  been  too  long  in  the  shop, 
as  some  of  them  lose  their  property  by 
long  keeping. 

CARP  are  esteemed  one  of  the  richest 
fresh  water  fish  we  have  in  the  kingdom : 
they  are  the  principal  stock  of  park  canals 
and  manor  ponds,  to  the  owners  of  which 
they  alford  considei'able  profit;  particu- 
larly near  populous  cities,  where  they  can 
be  disposed  of  to  advantage  at  the  season 
when  such  ponds  are  drawn,  and  new 
stocked  with  stores.  Much  success  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  where 
the  pond  is  situate:  if  in  a  soft  marley 
kind  of  earth,  or  warm  clay,  impregnated 
with  hazel  earth,  and  a  muddy  bottom, 
they  thrive  beyond  expectation ;  but,  upon 
a  dead,  black,  moory  gravel,  or  a  ffinty, 
chalky  bottom,  they  are  steril  beyond  de- 
scription, in  both  growth  and  propagation. 
They  are  a  fish  so  exceedingly  shy,  (or  so 
exceedingly  cunning,)  that  they  afford 
very  little  success  to  the  angler,  who 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  patient  ad- 
venturers that  ever  embarked  in  sporting 
speculation.  They  are  but  little  found  in 
running  streams  or  rivers,  notwithstand- 
ing very  large  quantities  of  .  -nail  store 
are  constantly  thrown  in  from  the  reser- 
vou's  and  breeding  ponds  of  gentlemen 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  such  rivers,  not 
more  to  get  rid  of  their  own  superflux, 
than  to  promote  a  friendly  supply  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  neighbours.  In 
large  ponds,  well  stocked,  the  poachers 
are  never  deficient  in  means  fif  procuring 
themselves  a  share;  this  they  effect  by 
forming  a  paste  of  crumbled  bread,  flour, 
and  treacle,  to  which  they  add  some  of 
the  coculus  indicus  (an  Indian  berry)  in 
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powder :  this  being  well  incorporated,  and 
thrown  into  the  pond  in  various  parts, 
about  the  size  of  common  baits,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  evening,  the  fish  will  be 
found  at  daylight  in  the  morning  floating 
upon  the  surface  in  a  state  of  stupefaction, 
when  they  are  talcen  out  close  to  the 
bank  witliout  the  least  difficulty. 

CASTING.  A  term  used  for  the  throw- 
ing down  and  overpowering  a  liorse,  so  as 
conveniently  and  safely  to  perform  any 
painful  operation  upon  him.  The  way 
to  do  this  is  to  bring  him  upon  some  even 
ground  that  is  smooth  and  soft,  or  into  a 
barn,  upon  soft  straw  ;  then  take  a  long 
rope,  double  it,  and  cast  a  knot  a  yard 
from  the  bow  ;  put  the  bow  about  his 
neck,  and  the  double  rope  betwixt  his 
fore-legs,  about  his  hinder  pasterns,  and 
under  his  fetlocks ;  when  you  have  done 
this,  slip  the  ends  of  the  rope  underneath 
the  bow  of  his  neck,  and  draw  them  quick, 
and  they  will  overthrow  him  ;  then  make 
the  ends  fast,  and  hold  down  his  head, 
imder  which  you  must  always  be  sure  to 
have  plenty  of  straw,  to  prevent  his  beat- 
ing it  against  the  ground. 

CASTING  NET.  In  a  half  extended 
form,  (when  in  part  suspended  from  the 
ground,  and  resting  on  the  leads  fixed  to 
its  bottom)  it  resembles  a  bell  in  its  shape  ; 
but  when  cast  in  the  water,  or  spread  on 
the  ground,  it  constitutes  a  complete  circle. 
They  are  made  of  different  dimensions  ; 
and  so  constructed,  as  to  be  completely 
grasped  by  the  right  and  left  hand,  having 
the  centre  of  the  net  spread  over  the  left 
shoulder  ;  when,  by  a  sudden  exertion, 
(in  which  there  must  be  great  expertness) 
the  net  is  so  cast  as  to  fall  upon  the  water 
in  its  nttnost  circular  extent ;  where  sink- 
ing with  all  possible  expedition,  by  the 
weight  of  the  lead  affixed  to  its  edges, 
which  now  reaching  the  bottom,  incloses 
witliin  it  all  the  fish  in  the  space  so 
covered,  and  from  whence  no  one  can 
escape.  To  the  centre  of  the  net  is  fixed 
a  line  of  twelve  feet  long,  which  line,  in 
throwing  (or  casting)  the  net,  is  of  course 
extended,  the  extremity  being  previously 
fastened  to  the  wrist :  when  the  leads  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  rest 
on  the  ground,  the  fish  rise  into  the  bell 
part  of  the  net ;  then  the  person  having 
the  line  in  hand  begins  to  draw  the  net 
gently  to  land. 

CASTRATION.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  proper  time  of 
castirating  colts.  In  the  more  connnon 
sort  of  horses,  it  is  probably  indifferent  at 
what  time  the  operation  is  performed,  and 
three  months,  if  the  weather  be  not  hot, 
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is  as  good  as  any,  But  when  the  breed 
is  prized,  and  any  considerable  expecta- 
tions are  formed  on  the  colt,  it  is  prudent 
to  wait  till  twelve  months.  At  this  period 
he  should  be  accurately  examined,  and, 
if  his  fore  parts  appear  correspondent  to 
his  hinder,  proceed  to  castrate;  but  if  he 
be  not  sufficiently  grown  up  before,  or  if 
his  neck  appear  too  long  and  thin,  and 
his  shoulders  spare,  he  will  assuredly  im- 
prove by  being  allowed  to  remain  entire 
for  six  or  eight  months  longer.  Young 
colts  require  little  j^reparation ;  but  those 
of  more  mature  growth  should  be  bled 
and  lowered  in  their  system. 

Method  of  Castrating.  Having  cast 
the  horse  on  his  left  side,  secure  the  off  or 
upper  hind  leg  with  the  flat  web  part  of  a 
halter.  This  must  completely  secure  the 
leg  before  the  hobble  is  removed  from  it; 
after  which  the  leg  is  to  be  drawn  for- 
ward, by  means  of  a  web  collar  around  the 
neck,  in  the  manner  of  the  sideline,  and 
then  carefully  fastened.  Having  every 
thing  in  readiness,  grasp  the  scrotum 
firmly  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the 
right  make  a  section  towards  the  pending 
])art  of  the  bag  by  a  neat  flexion  of  the 
scalpel,  through  the  integuments,  and  of 
sufficient  length  for  the  testicle  to  pro- 
trude itself  through.  Grasping  the  testicle 
with  one  hand,  with  the  other  push  the 
scrotvun  back,  so  as  to  expose  the  sper- 
matic cord,  on  which  fasten  the  clams 
sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  its  slipping, 
and  then  dissect  or  cut  away  the  testicle, 
leaving  a  small  portion  of  the  cord  with- 
out the  clams  for  searing.  To  this  end  of 
the  cord,  while  l^eld  by  the  clams,  apply 
the  firing  iron,  sufficiently  hot  to  produce 
an  eschar  that  will  stop  the  bleeding,  but 
not,  as  is  frequently  done,  so  hot  as  to 
burn  it  to  a  cinder.  Having  finished  this, 
proceed  to  make  another  section,  and  to 
remove  the  other  in  the  same  way.  Dress 
the  parts  after  the  operation  with  mild 
spirits,  or  the  common  tinctures,  which 
may  be  done  or  not  at  pleasure.  In  colts, 
no  dressing  at  all  is  required,  nor  any  kind 
of  bandage;  neither  is  any  bandage  de- 
sirable in  more  adult  horses,  as  it  is  apt 
to  get  stiff,  and  become  difficult  to  re- 
move. 

In  this  operation  the  principal  cautions 
requisite  are,  first,  the  necessary  force  re- 
quired to  hold  the  clams,  without  wound- 
ing or  materially  bruising  the  cord :  if  it 
be  held  very  tightly,  more  inflammation 
often  follows  than  we  coidd  wish;  and 
even  the  portion  of  cord  held,  sometimes 
sloughs  off.  If  it  be  not  held  sufficiently 
tight,  still  greater  evils  may  ensue ;  which 
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are,  the  esccape  of  the  cord  into  the  cavity 
of  the  belly  before  searing,  and  an  alarm- 
ing hfemorrhage. 

CATARACT,  is  an  opacity  of  the 
crystaline  lens,  or  its  capsula,  occasioning 
a  loss  of  sight,  by  the  rays  of  light  being 
prevented  from  passing  to  the  retina. — 
Cataract  very  seldom  takes  place  without 
a  previous  inflammation  of  the  transparent 
cornea  and  conjunctiva;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  human  subject,  for  they 
have  cataracts  formed  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  previous  ophthalmia,  and 
their  cornea  may  inflame  without  produc- 
ing cataract.  The  pupil,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  disease,  is  very  much  affected,  and 
there  is  some  lymph  at  the  edge  of  the 
iris;  sometimes  the  lens  escapes  from  its 
capsula  through  the  pupil,  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  cornea;  at  other  times 
it  rolls  about  the  eye,  and  produces  ab- 
sorption of  the  vitreous  humour,  choroid, 
iris,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  globe,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lens  being  thickened,  and 
sometimes  bony. 

In  the  human  subject  an  operation  is 
performed  for  extracting  the  cataract, 
which  is  generally  successful  in  giving  a 
little  sight  to  the  patient;  but  in  horses  it 
is  of  no  service,  because  the  important 
functions  of  the  lens  must  be  supplied  by 
two  different  sorts  of  glasses ;  one  convex, 
to  see  near  objects;  another  concave,  to 
see  distant  ones.  Now  the  impossibility 
of  employing  glasses  with  advantage  to 
the  horse,  and  without  them  vision  is  so 
confused,  for  want  of  the  lens,  that  it  is 
much  better  to  have  the  animal  quite 
blind ;  for  lie  would  be  so  continually  stum- 
bling and  starting  at  every  object,  that  he 
would  be  of  very  little  value  to  the  owner. 
The  only  advantage  of  extracting  cataract 
to  a  horse,  would  be  when  the  animal  is 
turned  to  grass;  such  as  brood  mares,  for 
instance.  In  this  case,  the  operation 
should  always  be  attempted ;  I  say  at- 
tempted, because  the  operation  of  extract- 
ing cataract  in  horses  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  perform,  on  account  of  the  re- 
ti-actor  muscle  drawing  the  eye  into  the 
orbit;  so  much  so,  that  we  cannot  get  at 
the  cornea  without  a  proper  instrument : 
besides,  this  part  is  much  less  convex  than 
the  cornea  of  the  human  subject;  which 
also  adds  to  our  disadvantages. 

When  the  operation  is  performed,  the 
action  of  the  retracting  muscle  must  be 
contracted  by  means  of  double  tenaculum, 
which  is  much  better  than  any  spiculum 
we  can  use.  Another  difficulty  arising 
after  the  operation  is  performed,  is,  that 
the  retractor  muscle  still  continues  to 
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draw  the  globe  into  the  orbit,  and  the 
aqueous  humour  is  continually  escaping, 
and  thereby  preventing  the  union  of  the 
divided  cornea,  which,  from  the  irritation 
produced,  inflames,  so  does  the  iris,  and 
all  the  other  parts,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
eye  is  very  considerably  diminished.  I 
have  observed  that  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  iris  gets  between  the  divided  parts 
of  the  cornea,  and  prevents  the  escape  of 
the  aqueous  humour;  in  this  case  the 
Avound  heals,  and  the  operation  succeeds. 
On  this  advantage,  therefore,  I  recom- 
mend the  opei'ator  to  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz.  in  cutting  the  cornea, 
instead  of  dividing  it  altogether,  we  must 
take  the  greatest  care  to  leave  a  slip 
undivided,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  withdraw  our  knife  with  greater 
safety. 

The  same  method  must  be  attended  to 
when  the  cataract  is  depressed,  because 
the  only  difference  in  the  two  operations 
is,  that  in  the  one  tlie  lens  is  completely 
extracted  out  of  the  eye,  and  by  depressing 
it,  is  sunk  into  the  bottom  of  the  orbit 
only. 

Either  of  these  operations  may  be  per- 
formed when  the  lens  is  very  white,  and 
of  a  disagreeable  colour  and  appearance; 
or,  in  case  of  a  collection  of  lymph  be- 
hind tlie  lens,  and  the  vitreous  humour 
diseased. 

CATARRH,  OR  COLD.  This  is  a 
disease  extremely  frequent  to  horses,  and 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  cold. — 
But  as  we  have  many  examples  of  catarrh 
having  tei-minated  fatally,  from  having 
been  neglected  at  first,  or  perhaps  its 
symptoms  having  been  mistaken  for  the 
strangles,  or  with  some  affections  which 
are  very  different  from  one  another,  it 
will  then  become  necessary  to  point  out 
the  most  characteristic  signs  of  a  cold. 

This  disease  generally  begins  with  some 
difficulty  of  breathing  through  the  nose, 
and  with  a  sense  of  some  fulness  stopping 
up  that  passage,  attended  with  the  distil- 
lation of  a  thin  fluid  from  the  nose,  and 
sometimes  from  the  eyes;  and  these  fluids 
are  often  found  to  be  somewhat  acrid, 
both  by  their  taste,  and  by  their  fretting 
the  parts  over  which  they  pass.  Some- 
times cold  shiverings,  and  the  animal  is 
more  sensible  than  usual  to  the  coldness 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  with  all  this,  the 
pulse  is  more  frequent  than  ordinary. — ■ 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  evident  by  a 
sense  of  tightness  in  the  flanks,  with  a 
cough,  which  seems  to  arise  from  some 
irritation  at  the  glottis.  This  cough  is 
generally,  at  first,  dry  and  painful.     With 
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all  these  S3miptoms  the  appetite  is  im- 
pahed ;  some  thirst  arises  in  consequence 
of  the  fever,  which  is  generally  more  or 
less  high.  These  symptoms  mark  the 
height  and  violence  of  the  disease;  hut 
commonly  it  does  not  continue  long.  By 
degrees,  the  cough  becomes  attended  with 
more  copious  excretion  of  mucus,  which 
is  at  first  thin,  hut  gradually  becoming 
thicker,  is  brought  up  with  less  frequent 
and  less  laborious  coughing ;  the  febrile 
symptoms  abating,  the  iiinning  at  the 
nose  becomes  again  less,  till  at  length 
they  cease  altogether. 

Such  is  the  general  course  of  this  dis- 
ease, neither  tedious  nor  dangerous;  but 
such  a  favourable  termination  is,  some- 
times, in  botli  respects,  otlierwise.  If  the 
horse  has  been  put  to  work,  or  the  body 
exposed  to  fresh  cold,  the  disease,  wliich 
seemed  to  be  yielding,  is  often  brought 
back  with  three  times  greater  violence  than 
before,  and  is  rendered  not  only  more  tech- 
ous  than  otherwise  it  would  be,  but  also 
more  dangerous,  by  the  supervening  of 
other  diseases,  which  often  passes  into 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a  disease  in 
horses  attended  with  the  utmost  danger. 

In  horses  of  a  phthisical  or  broken- 
winded  disposition,  a  cold  may  produce 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  in  horses  that 
have  tubercles  already  fornred  in  the 
lungs,  it  may  occasion  the  inflammation 
of  these  tubercles,  and  will,  consequently^ 
render  the  horse  completely  broken- 
winded. 

Cure.  In  the  case  of  a  moderate  dis- 
ease, it  is  commonly  sufficient  to  avoid 
cold,  and  keep  the  animal  at  rest  for  some 
days,  upon  warm  mashes  of  scalded  oats 
and  bran,  with  plenty  of  water-gruel  for 
his  drink,  made  warm;  clysters  are  also 
very  useful.  But  in  some  cases,  where 
the  fever  and  cough  become  very  high, 
the  head  as  well  as  the  body  should  be 
well  clothed :  we  must  take  away  more  or 
less  blood,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms.  If  there  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  a  blister  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  throat  and  windpipe,  from 
the  jaw-bone  to  the  insertion  of  the  chest. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  give  the  fol- 
lowing balls,  viz.  Take  tartarized  anti- 
mony, nine  drachms ;  calomel,  two  drs. ; 
sulphur,  three  ounces;  opium,  three  drs.; 
treacle,  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the 
mass ;  to  be  divided  into  six  balls,  one  of 
whicli  must  be  given  every  morning  or 
evening.  A  considerable  advantage  will 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  these  balls, 
which  must  be  continued  as  long  as  they 
seem  to  be  required. 
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CATHARTICS.      Synonimous     with 

Purgatives. 

CiYUSTICS — are  medicines  which  ex- 
ternally constitute  a  destiiiction  of  the 
texture  (or  superficies)  of  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Caustics  are 
of  different  kinds,  and  of  various  powers, 
according  to  the  reduction,  or  extirpation, 
for  which  they  are  intended.  The  actual 
cautery,  or  red-hot  iron,  is  used  in  firing, 
as  well  as  for  the  farther  prevention  of 
sand-cracks  already  broke  out.  The  anti- 
monial  caustic,  or  butter  of  antimony, 
(in  judicious  hands),  is  a  complete  and 
perfect  cure  for  poll  evil,  fstula,  quittor, 
and  canker  in  the  foot.  Lunar  caustic  is 
an  admirable  counteraction  of  warts,  and 
fast-shooting  fungus.  Red  precipitate  is 
an  excellent  substitute,  when  so  much 
strength  is  not  required ;  few  wounds  in 
horses  can  be  brought  to  a  favourable 
state  of  cicatrization  without  it. 

CAVISON.  The  use  that  is  now- 
made  of  it  is  to  securely  hold  colts,  or 
stiff  untractable  horses  ;  formerly,  they 
made  use  of  it,  to  bend  and  confine  the 
horse's  head,  in  situations  very  unnatural 
and  painful ;  but  as  this  old  system  is  laid 
aside,  and  a  much  better  one  adopted,  I 
need  only  explain  the  modern  cavison. 

It  consists  of  an  iron  nose-band,  having 
a  joint  in  the  centre,  and  loop,  or  eye,  to 
buckle  the  rein  to  ;  the  edges  of  the  band 
on  each  side  this  centre-joint,  which  fixes 
on  the  nose,  is  turned  in  and  jagged  to 
operate  severely,  as  the  horse  makes  re- 
sistance ;  two  other  joints,  one  on  either 
side,  from  which  joints  the  iron  part  is 
continued  smooth  and  flat,  from  three  to 
four  or  five  inches,  agreeable  to  the  size 
of  the  cavison.  At  the  end  of  which, 
there  are  eyes  for  the  fixing  a  leather 
strap  to  tlie  near-side,  and  a  buckle  to  the 
off-side,  which  buckles  under  the  jaw  ; 
two  other  loops,  or  eyes,  are  made  in  the 
iron  strap  close  to  the  joint  for  fixing  the 
head-stall  to.  The  head-stall,  fixed  as 
above,  is  made  to  take  in  or  let  out  with 
a  buckle  and  front,  like  unto  a  bridle. 
Tlie  throat-strap  must  be  fixed  at  that 
part  of  the  head-stall,  on  each  side,  that 
comes  nearest  the  eye,  that  when  buckled 
tight  under  the  jaw  will  prevent  the 
head-stall  chafing  the  eye  by  the  play, 
which  the  cavison  must  unavoidably  have, 
A  rein  or  rope,  about  fifteen  feet  long, 
and  sufficiently  strong,  fastens  by  a  stout 
buckle  and  billet  to  the  loop  in  the  nose- 
band. 

CHACE.  A  chace  is,  in  general  ac- 
ceptation, considered  a  receptacle  for 
game,    interspersed   with   fern,    thickets, 
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underwood,  and  probably  with  small  co- 
verts, for  its  preservation.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  superior  to  a  park,  but  inferior 
to  a  forest,  having  none  of  those  laws  for 
its  protection.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the 
property  of  a  subject,  and  is  then  pro- 
tected by  its  own  manorial  rights  and 
privileges.  Chaces  there  are,  also,  the 
property  of  the  Crown  ;  and  those  are 
generally  regulated  by  the  forest  laws, 
as  in  the  case  of  Cranbourne  Chace, 
situate  in  Windsor  Forest. 

CHAFING,  so  called,  is  a  loss  of  hair, 
and  laceration  of  the  skin,  by  the  pad  of 
the  saddle  having  got  too  hard  in  the 
stuffing  from  constant  use,  and  for  want 
of  timely  circumspection.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  the  extreme  heat 
and  friction,  in  continuing  to  travel  very 
long  stages  in  the  hotter  months,  without 
more  frequent  relief  or  rest  to  the  horse. 
This  is  a  very  common  fault,  or  act  of  in- 
discretion, with  the  commercial  part  of 
the  community ;  who  possessing  rather  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  trade,  anxiously  en- 
deavour (in  the  extent  of  their  sagacity)  to 
do  much  more,  in  less  time,  than  nature  ever 
intended,  by  humanely  travelling  a  horse 
tiuo  stages  instead  of  one,  thereby  saving 
most  arithmetically  one  half  the  expcnce, 
upon  the  city  principle  of  Old  Philpot, 
that  "  a  penny  saved,  is  a  penny  got." 

There  cannot  be  a  more  prudent  pre- 
caution in  either  sportsman  or  traveller, 
than  an  occasional  inspection  of  the  stuf- 
fing of  the  saddle,  which  invariably  gets 
hard  with  constant  use ;  it  should  some- 
times be  beat  and  softened  with  a  stick, 
afterwards  lightly  raised  in  every  part 
with  the  point  of  a  packing  needle,  and 
made  smooth  and  free  from  tlie  lumps 
upon  the  surface,  by  which  means  every 
chance  of  injury  will  be  avoided.  Nothing 
can  be  productive  of  more  anxiety  than  a 
sore  back  of  the  horse,  either  to  the 
traveller  on  his  joui'ney,  or  a  sportsman 
in  the  field ;  or  any  thing  more  mortify- 
ing, than  to  recollect  such  injury  origi- 
nated in  the  neglect  of  the  master,  and  not 
in  a  fault  of  the  horse.  The  backs  of 
some  well-bred  and  thin-skinned  horses, 
particularly  young  ones,  are  subject  to 
chafing  and  warbles  upon  very  slight  oc- 
casions ;  to  counteract  which,  nothing 
can  be"  better,  more  simple,  or  more  easily 
obtained,  than  two  or  three  table-spoons- 
ful of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  bathed 
cold  upon  the  part,  and  that  so  soon  as  the 
saddle  is  taken  off,  and  while  the  pores 
are  open. 

CHALLENGE.  When  a  hound  gives 
tongue  on  being  thrown  into  cover,  he  is 
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said  to  challenge.  If  the  challenge  come 
from  an  old  hound,  one  to  be  depended 
on,  the  huntsman  immediately  cheers — ■ 
"  Hark !  to  Rattler,"  when  the  pack 
make  to  the  challenging  hound  as  fast  as 
possible  ;  and  reynard  most  likely  breaks 
cover  in  a  few  seconds  or  a  few  minutes. 
If  the  challenge  be  from  a  young  hound 
or  a  babbler,  the  huntsman  remains  silent. 

CHAFELET,  in  the  manege,  a  couple 
of  stirrup-leathers,  mounted  each  of  them 
with  a  stirrup,  and  joining  at  the  top  in  a 
sort  of  leather  buckle  called  the  head  of  the 
chapelet,  by  which  they  are  made  fast  to 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  after  being  ad- 
justed to  the  rider's  length  and  bore.  They 
are  used  both  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
taking  up  or  letting  down  the  stirrup 
every  time  that  a  gentleman  mounts  on  a 
different  horse  and  saddle,  and  to  supply 
what  is  wanting  in  the  academy  saddles, 
which  have  no  tirrups  to  them. 

CHAPERON  of  a  Bit-mouth,  a  term 
used  only  for  snatch-mouths,  and  all  others 
that  are  not  cannon-mouths,  signifying  the 
end  of  the  bit  that  joins  to  the  branch 
just  by  the  banquet.  In  snatch-mouths 
the  chaperon  is  round,  but  in  others  it  is 
oval ;  and  the  same  part  that  in  snatch 
and  other  mouths  is  called  cliaperon  is  in 
cannon-mouths  called  froncean. 

CHARBON,  in  the  manege,  that  httle 
black  spot  or  mark  that  remains  after  a 
large  spot  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner  tooth 
of  a  horse.  About  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  when  the  tooth  becomes  smooth  and 
equal,  it  disappears. 

CHARGE,  in  the  old  practice  of  far- 
riery, a  preparation  of  a  middle  nature 
between  an  ointment  and  a  plaster,  or 
between  a  plaster  and  a  cataplasm  ;  or 
participating  of  all  three,  viz.  being  partly 
made  up  of  oils,  meals,  pulps ;  and  partly 
of  gums  and  resinous  things,  that  give  a 
stiffness  and  body  to  plasters.  And  there- 
fore, as  all  charges  are  only  a  kind  of  soft 
or  liquid  plasters,  the  ancients,  who  first 
contrived  them,  made  greater  use  of  them 
than  any  other  topic  whatever  in  all  out- 
ward diseases,  as  being  the  best  adapted 
to  creatiu'es  that  are  covered  with  hair. 

Charges  are  of  difterent  intentions,  as 
are  all  other  forms  of  outward  application ; 
some  being  chiefly  emollient,  others  dis- 
cutient,  and  some  repellent,  of  which  kind 
are  most  of  those  called  cold  charges; 
some  of  which  are  also  styled  defensive  or 
strengthening.  Their  principal  use  is  to 
restore  parts  that  are  weakened  by  falls, 
bruises,  or  any  other  kind  of  accident. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  composition : 
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Take  of  Mastic, 

Dragon's  blood, 

Myrrli, 

Gum  tragacanth,  of  each  one 
ounce ; 

Common  pitch,  six  ounces  ; 

Bole, 

Litharge    in    fine    powder,    of 
each  two  ounces. 
Boil  all  these  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
vinegar  over  a  slow    fire,   until    they 
grow  ropy ;  then  take  them  off,  and 
add  hole  ammoniac  in  fine  powder  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  char  ge. 
This  is  described  to  be  of  great  service 
in  strains,  and  to  abate  the  heat  and  in- 
flammation that  attend  large  wounds,  be- 
ing   applied    over   the    dressings.      It   is 
likewise  used  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
being  laid  all  over  the  head  and  temples. 
A  variety  of  other  charges  may  be  met 
with,  under  their  several  names,  in   the 
course   of  this    work  ;    but    tlie    curious 
reader   will    be    gratified   by    consulting 
Gibson's  Farrier's  Dispensatory  upon  this 
subject. 

CHASE,  THE.  This  article  is  here 
introduced  in  a  general  sense  ;  and  we 
may  therefore  observe,  that  the  chase  is 
the  pursuit  of  animals  which,  in  a  state 
of  savage  nature,  constitute  the  principal 
support  of  Inunan  existence,  but  in  Eu- 
I'ope  is  followed  as  an  amusement,  as  well 
as  to  increase  the  luxvu-ies  of  the  table. 
Savage  man  uniformly  attempts  to  su])ply 
his  wants  in  that  way  which  most  obvi- 
ously presents  itself  to  his  view;  and  hence 
the  stream  or  the  chase  is  the  first  resort 
to  supply  the  cravings  of  his  appetite. 
What,  tlierefbre,  arose  from  necessity,  be- 
came at  length  the  diversion  of  polished 
society.  The  snare,  the  bow,  and  tlie 
spear,  were  used  in  the  primitive  ages  for 
procuring  subsistence ;  however,  the  sci- 
ence of  the  chase  has  undergone  various 
changes  or  improvements,  and  has  ar- 
rived at  that  pitch  of  perfection,  in  this 
country  at  least,  that  very  little  trouble 
would  be  requisite  totally  to  exterminate 
those  creatures  legally  denominated  game. 
In  the  more  early  ages,  hunting  was, 
strictly  speaking,  the  labour  of  the  great, 
and  was  practised  on  a  scale  of  grandeur 
imknown  to  modern  times.  Indeed,  in 
England,  those  animals  have  been  extinct 
for  ages  which  aft'orded  a  dangerous  pas- 
time to  princes  and  their  vassals;  and  in 
most  jJarts  of  Exu-ope  their  numbers  have 
been  so  thimied,  that  they  are  scarcely 
known,  except  for  their  nocturnal  ravages 
on  the  peaceful  flock.  Various  methods 
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were  employed  for  the  destruction  of  wild 
and  ferocious  beasts ;  but  in  the  grand 
hunting  parties,  nets  of  immense  strength 
and  extent  were  used,  to  encircle  a  spot 
into  which  the  animals  had  been  previ- 
ously driven,  and  a  general  slaughter  en- 
sued. But  as  man  improved  in  civiliza- 
tion, the  cultivation  of  the  soil  became  an 
object  of  his  particular  attention;  danger- 
ous animals  felt  his  power ;  their  nimibers 
decreased  very  much  in  consequence,  and 
in  some  places  they  are  altogether  extinct. 
Eagles  were  formerly  taught  to  fly  at  the 
stag ;  and  hawks  were  used  to  pursue 
smaller  animals,  such  as  hares,  rabbits, 
&c.  and  were  ultimately  taught  to  fly  at 
birds.  The  sagacity  of  the  setting-dog 
was  evidently  known  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fowling-piece,  the  latter  of 
which  has  superseded  the  hawk.  Differ- 
ent kinds  of  hawks  were  employed,  ac- 
cording to  the  objects  of  pursuit;  and  the 
late  Colonel  Thornton  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  falconer,  as  he  did,  indeed,  in 
every  other  department  of  field  sports:  he 
revived,  in  some  degree,  the  almost  for- 
gotten science  and  amusement  of  falcomy; 
and  since  that  period  hawks  have  been 
kept  by  several  other  sportsmen,  who 
still  retain  them.  Though  hawks  have 
not  been  used  by  the  British  monarch  for 
many  years,  the  office  of  Grand  Falconer 
is  still  held  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's, 
with  a  salary  of  jgl372  per  annmn. 

Hunting  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  amusements  in  the  catalogvie 
of  human  recreations,  and,  though  at- 
tended with  danger,  even  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  tiger  down  to  the  timid  hare, 
is,  nevertheless,  calculated  to  inspire  cou- 
rage in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
known  stimulus.  Such  only  will  perfectly 
understand  my  meaning  as  have  experi- 
enced those  feelings  which  responsively 
arise  from  the  music  of  the  pack. 

The  mode  of  hunting  varies  according 
to  the  country,  or  rather  according  to  the 
object  of  pursuit.  Strange  accounts  may 
be  foimd  in  various  historians  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  savages  attacked  the  lion  and 
tile  tiger  with  spears,  &c.  which  come  in 
so  questionable  a  shape,  that  they  are  un- 
worthy of  notice.  It  is  very  certain,  that 
where  the  gun  is  known,  it  is  uniformly 
used  against  the  larger  and  more  fero- 
cious animals.  Accounts  are  also  given 
of  hunting  lions  with  dogs,  which  appear 
as  little  entitled  to  credit.  In  the  East 
Indies,  where  there  are  some  lions,  and 
where  tigers  are  very  connnon,  hunting 
parties  are  formed  for  their  destruction 
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whenever  they  leave  their  fastnesses  for 
the  purpose  of  ravaging  the  more  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  country;  and  it  would 
appear,  that  on  these  occasions  the  hunt- 
ers are  numerous,  and  armed  Avith  mus- 
kets or  fowling-pieces :    they  thus    seek 
their  object  in  his  retreat:    the  chase  be- 
comes a  furious  encounter,  the  most  sur- 
prising part  of  which  is,  the  number  of 
bullets  tlie  animal  generally  receives  be- 
fore   it   is    disabled.       Indeed,    instances 
have  occurred  in  the  pursuit  of  the  wild 
elephant,  where,  after  firing  a  great  num- 
ber of  musket-balls  into  it,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  small  swivel  cannon  to  com- 
plete its   destruction.      In  the   common 
mode    of  taking  wild  elephants,   decoys 
are  used;    and  they  became  the  objects 
of  destruction  only  when  any  one  of  them 
happens  to  be  seized  with  a  sort  of  phrensy 
or  madness  (which  is  sometimes  the  case), 
and,  leaving  the  herd,  runs  wildly  into  the 
adjacent  villages,  tearing  up  the  huts  of 
the  natives,  and  overthrowing  every  thing 
which  presents  itself  as  an  obstacle.    But, 
independently  of  this  sort  of  casual  chase, 
the  great  men  of  the  country,  at  certain 
seasons,  form  himting  parties  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  in  which  they  are  completely 
armed,  riding  on  trained  elephants,  and 
attended  on  foot  by  their  vassals.     It  does 
not  appear  that  horses  are  much  (if  at  all) 
used  on  these  occasions;  the  terror  which 
generally  seizes  a  horse,  not  only  at  the 
sight,  but  even  at  the  smell,  of  a  lion, 
tiger,    &c.    renders   him   immanageable  ; 
and  most  persons  in  this  country  are  al- 
ready aware  of  the  alarm  which  a  horse 
manifests   on  passing  a  bear.      The  ele- 
phant will  occasionally  testify  great  symp- 
toms of  fear  on  smelling  a  tiger  track ;  but 
he  will,  nevertheless,  encounter  the  fierce 
animal,  and  often  lay  him  prostrate  with 
a  blow  of  his  trunk.     It  is  true,  we  read 
of  the  horse  being  brought  to  combat  the 
lion  in  the  amphitheatre  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  of  the  former  having  killed  the  latter 
by  a  lucky  stroke  of  his  hind  legs,  as  well 
as  of  wild  horses  uniting  for  their  mutual 
defence ;  yet  the  fact  is  incontestible,  that 
the  horse,  on  the  sight  of  any  of  the  large 
feline  animals,  evinces  more  confidence  in 
his  speed  than  either  in  his  strength  or 
courage,  and  never  fails,  unless  prevented, 
gallopping  away.     If  dogs  are  at  all  used 
in  the  eastern  hunting  parties,  it  is  merely 
to  kill  small  game,  and  perhaps  to  rouse 
the  larger  beasts.     The  musket  and  spear 
are  opposed  to  the  teeth  and  the  claws 
of  the  tiger;    and  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  latter  does  not  resign  the  un- 
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equal  contest  till  some  of  his  pursuers 
have  felt  the  dreadfid  eflfects  of  his  resist- 
ance. 

The  following  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  tolerable  opinion  of  the  mode  of 
hunting  in  the  East  Indies: — 

Hunting,  we  are  told,  was  a  favourite 
diversion  of  the  celebrated  conqueror,  Jen- 
ghiz  Khan;  and  the  East  Indian  princes 
still  manifest  the  same  disposition  for  the 
chase  as  was  displayed  by  their  ancestors ; 
and  M.  Blanc,  who  attended  the  hunting 
excursions  of  Asoph  Ul  Dowlah,  vizier  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  and  nabob  of  Oude,  in 
1785  and  1786,  gives  us  the  following  ac- 
count:— 

The  commencement  of  the  hunting  sea- 
son for  the  party  is  about  the  beginning 
of  December;  and  the  diversion  is  enjoyed 
till  the  excessive  heats  in  the  first  weeks  of 
March  occasion  its  termination.  During 
this  time,  a  circuit  of  between  400  and  600 
miles  is  generally  made,  the  hunters  bend- 
ing their  course  towards  the  skirts  of  the 
northern  mountains,  where  the  coimtry  is 
wild  and  uncultivated.  The  vizier  takes 
along  with  him  not  only  his  court  and  se- 
raglio, but  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  his  capital  also.  His  immediate  attend- 
ants amount  to  about  2000  ;  but,  besides 
these,  he  is  followed  by  500  or  600  horse, 
and  several  battalions  of  regular  sepoys, 
with  their  field  pieces.  Four  or  five  hun- 
dred elephants  are  likewise  included  in 
his  retinue,  some  of  which  are  used  for 
riding,  others  for  fighting,  and  some  for 
clearing  the  jungles  and  forests  of  the 
game.  About  as  many  sumpter  horses, 
of  the  beautiful  Arabian  and  Persian 
breeds,  are  taken  also.  A  great  many 
wheel  carriages,  drawn  by  bullocks,  like- 
wise attend,  which  are  chiefly  used  for  the 
convenience  of  the  women ;  sometimes, 
also,  he  has  an  English  chaise  or  two,  with 
the  addition  of  a  chariot ;  but  all  these, 
as  well  as  the  horses,  are  merely  for  show, 
the  vizier  himself  never  using  any  other 
conveyance  than  an  elephant,  or  occasion- 
ally, when  fatigued  or  indisposed,  a  palan- 
quin. The  animals  used  in  the  sport  are 
principally  greyhounds,  of  which  there 
may  be  about  three  hundred:  he  has  also 
about  two  himdred  hawks,  and  a  few 
trained  leopards,  for  catching  deer;  with 
many  fowlers,  who  provide  game,  as  none 
of  the  natives  understand  shooting  it  with 
small  shot,  or  hunting  with  slow  hounds. 
A  vast  number  of  matchlocks  are  carried 
along  with  the  company,  with  many  Eng- 
lish pieces  of  various  kinds ;  forty  or  fifty 
pair  of  pistols,  bows  and  arrows,  besides 
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swords,  daggers,  and  sabres  without  num- 
ber. 

There  are  also  nets  of  various  kinds, 
some  for  quail,  and  others  very  large  for 
fishing,  which  are  carried  upon  elephants 
attended  by  tishermen,  so  as  to  be  always 
ready  for  throwing  into  any  river  or  lake 
the  cavalcade  may  happen  to  approach. 
Every  article  tliat  can  at  all  contribute  to 
hixury  or  pleasure  is  likewise  taken  under 
protection  of  the  army.  A  great  many 
carts  are  laden  with  water  of  the  Ri^'er 
Ganges,  and  even  ice  is  transported  for 
cooling  the  drink.  The  fruits  of  the  sea- 
son and  fresh  vegetables  are  daily  sent  to 
him  from  his  gai'dens  by  bearers  stationed 
at  the  distance  of  every  ten  miles ;  by 
which  means  each  article  is  conveyed  day 
or  night  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
Besides  the  animals  already  mentioned, 
there  are  fighting  antelopes,  bulfalos,  and 
rams  in  great  numbers,  fighting  cocks,  &c. 
To  complete  the  magnificence  or  extrava- 
gance of  this  expedition,  thei'e  is  always  a 
large  bazaar  or  moving  town  which  at- 
tends the  camp,  consisting  of  artificei-s, 
shop-keepers  of  all  kinds,  and  dancing 
women;  so  that,  upon  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation, the  whole  number  of  people  in  and 
dependant  upon  his  camp  cannot  be  com- 
puted at  less  than  20,000.  The  nabob, 
with  the  attending  gentlemen,  proceed  in 
a  regular  moving  coiut  or  durbar,  and 
thus  they  keep  conversing  together,  and 
looking  for  game.  A  great  many  hares, 
foxes,  jackals,  and  sometimes  deer,  are 
picked  up  by  the  dogs  as  they  pass  along ; 
the  hawks  are  carried  just  before  the  ele- 
phants, and  let  fly  at  whatever  game  is 
sprung  for  them,  which  are  generally  par- 
tridges, bustards,  quails,  and  difierent  kinds 
of  herons — these  last  affording  excellent 
sport  with  the  falcons  or  sharp-winged 
hawks.  Wild  boars  are  sometimes  started, 
and  either  shot,  or  run  down  by  the  dogs 
and  horsemen.  Hunting  the  tiger,  how- 
ever, is  looked  upon  as  the  principal  di- 
version ;  and  the  discovery  of  one  of  these 
animals  is  accovmted  a  matter  of  great  ex- 
idtation.  The  covert  in  which  the  tiger 
is  found,  is  commonly  long  grass  or  reeds, 
of  such  a  height  as  frequently  to  reach 
above  the  elephants ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
find  him  in  such  a  place,  as  he  steals  off, 
if  250ssible,  or  lies  so  close,  that  he  cannot 
be  roused  till  the  elephants  are  upon  him. 
He  then  roars,  and  skulks  away,  but  is 
shot  at  as  soon  as  he  can  be  seen,  it  being 
generally  understood,  and  uniformly  con- 
trived, that  the  nabob  shall  have  the  first 
shot.  If  the  tiger  be  not  disabled,  he  con- 
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tinues  to  skulk  along,  followed  by  the  line 
of  elephants,  the  nabob  and  others  shoot- 
ing at  him  as  often  as  he  can  be  seen,  till 
he  falls.  The  elephants  themselves  are 
very  much  alarmed  at  this  terrible  ani- 
mal, and  discover  their  apprehensions  as 
soon  as  they  smell  him,  or  hear  him  growl, 
generally  attempting  to  turn  away  from 
the  place  where  he  is.  When  the  tiger 
can  be  traced  to  any  particular  spot,  the 
elephants  are  disclosed  of  in  a  circle  round 
him ;  in  which  case  he  will  at  last  make  a 
desperate  attack,  springing  iipon  the  ele- 
phant that  is  nearest,  and  attempting  to 
tear  him  with  his  teeth  and  claws.  Some, 
but  very  few  of  the  elephants,  can  be 
brought  to  attack  the  tiger;  and  this  they 
do  by  curling  up  their  tninks  under  their 
mouths,  and  then  attempting  to  toss,  or 
otherwise  destroy  him  with  their  tusks,  or 
to  crush  him  with  their  feet  or  knees.  It 
is  considered  fair  and  good  sport  to  kill 
one  tiger  in  a  day;  but  it  sometimes  so 
happens  that  a  female  is  found  with  her 
young,  in  which  case  two  or  three  share 
the  same  fate. 

The  other  objects  of  pursuit  in  these 
excursions  are  wild  elephants,  buffalos, 
and  rhinoceroses.  Our  author  was  present 
at  the  hunting  of  a  wild  elephant  of  vast 
size  and  strength.  An  attempt  was  first 
made  to  take  him  alive,  by  surround- 
ing him  with  tame  elephants,  while  he 
was  kept  at  bay  by  crackei's  and  other 
fire-works ;  but  he  most  sagaciously  and 
courageously  avoided  every  stratagem  of 
this  kind.  Sometimes  the  drivers  of  the 
tame  elephants  got  so  near  him,  that  they 
threw  strong  ropes  over  his  head,  and  en- 
deavoured to  detain  him  by  fastening  them 
round  trees ;  but  he  constantly  snapped 
the  ropes  like  packthreads,  and  made  his 
way  for  the  forest.  Some  of  the  strongest 
and  most  furious  of  the  fighting  elephants 
were  then  brought  up  to  engage  him ;  but 
he  attacked  them  with  such  fury  that  they 
were  all  obliged  to  desist.  In  his  stniggle 
with  one  of  them,  he  broke  one  of  his 
tusks;  and  the  broken  piece,  which  was 
upwards  of  two  inches  diameter  of  solid 
ivory,  flew  up  into  the  air  sevcrnl  yards 
above  their  heads.  Orders  were  now  given 
to  kill  him,  as  it  seemed  impossible  to  take 
him  alive ;  but  even  this  was  not  accom- 
\lished  without  the  greatest  difficulty. 
He  twice  turned,  and  attacked  the  party 
that  pursued  him,  and  in  one  of  these  at- 
tacks struck  the  elephant  obliquely  upon 
which  the  prince  rode,  threw  him  upon 
his  side,  but  then  passed  on  without  of- 
fering any  farther  injury.     At  last  he  fell 
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dead,  after  having  received,  as  was  sup- 
posed, little  less  than  a  thousand  balls 
within  his  body. 

The  nature  of  a  jungle  is  thus  described 
by  Colonel  Forrest: — "  The  height  of  the 
grass  (says  he)  struck  me  as  particularly 
wonderful :  I  was  mounted  on  a  very  fine 
elephant,  not  less  than  eleven  feet  high; 
the  howdah  or  scat  fastened  on  the  ani- 
mal's back  must  have  been  full  two  feet 
high,  it  being  strapped  on  a  very  thick 
pad:  this  would  give  thirteen  feet.  Now, 
when  standing  upright,  the  attitude  usually 
adopted  by  sportsmen  when  beating  a 
jungle,  in  order  to  see  better  around  them, 
my  head  must  have  been  near  nineteen 
feet  above  tlie  ground;  but  the  grass  was 
generally  three,  and  in  some  i)laces  six 
feet  higher  than  my  head.  The  stalks 
were  full  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  cer- 
tainly very  fatiguing,  to  attempt  to  force 
a  passage  on  foot  through  such  a  thicket, 
independent  of  the  chance  of  meeting 
with  a  tiger  on  a  sudden." 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  British 
residents  in  India,  to  introduce  into  that 
country,  something  like  the  field  sports  of 
these  islands ;  with  this  view,  fox  hounds 
have  been  repeatedly  sent  over,  as  well  as 
pointers  and  other  dogs.  Thei-e  is  plenty 
of  winged  game  in  India,  which  woidd 
afford  employment  for  the  fowling-piece ; 
and  that  beautiful  bird,  the  peacock,  is 
found  in  immense  numbers,  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  but  shooting  is  a  dangerous 
amusement  in  India,  as  the  game  is  prin- 
cipally found  close  to  the  jungles,  where 
the  lurking  tiger  is  concealed,  ready  to 
spring  upon  any  victim  wliich  happens  to 
come  within  his  reach.  Hog  hunting  is 
found  by  the  British  residents  to  be  the 
best  diversion  which  India  affords,  at  least 
for  an  English  appetite.  There  are  plenty 
of  wild  hogs  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
(much  smaller  than  the  wild  boar  of  Eu- 
rope,) which  the  English  residents  pur- 
sue, not  with  dogs,  but  mounted  on  horse- 
back, with  a  peculiar  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  each  armed  with  a  spear  or 
javelin  ;  they  seek  the  hog  in  his  retreat, 
and  rouse  him ;  he  makes  off  as  fast  as  he 
can,  and  is  pursued  by  the  horsemen :  he 
who  first  reaches  the  hog,  attempts  to 
pierce  him  with  his  javelin,  and  passes 
on ;  a  second  reaches  him,  and  does  the 
same;  and  in  this  manner  the  business 
proceeds  till  the  hog  falls.  The  hog, 
though  he  endeavours  to  get  away,  is  by 
no  means  a  coward;  for  when  he  finds 
himself  unable  to  avoid  his  pursuers  by 
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flight,  he  turns  upon  them,  and  some- 
times succeeds  in  desperately  wounding 
some  of  the  horses,  though  the  riders  sel- 
dom sustain  any  injury.  As  to  tlie  pur- 
suit of  the  jackal  by  hounds,  or  any  thing 
similar,  it  has  never  been  attended  with 
satisfaction, 

India,  in  all  probabiUty,  is  the  place 
where  field  sports  were  first  adopted  as  an 
amusement  by  civilized  society  ;  and 
travelled  thence  through  Persia  and 
Egypt,  and  thus  made  their  way  into 
Europe,  by  the  same  route  perhajDS  as 
many  other  arts  and  sciences. 

The  greater  part  of  Africa  has  never 
yet  emei-ged  from  its  pristine  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  Those  parts  of  this  little- 
knoAvn  country,  which  have,  in  any  age, 
manifested  the  intelligence  of  an  enlight- 
ened people,  are  placed,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia ;  and  here  the 
chase  was  followed  as  an  amusement,  as 
it  is,  in  fact,  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
The  princes  and  great  men  of  these  parts, 
were  much  attached  to  the  chase;  and 
even  Zenobia,  the  accomplished  Queen  of 
Palmyra,  was  a  distinguished  huntress  : 
her  husband  (Odenathus,  if  our  memory 
be  not  treacherous,)  is  said  to  have  put 
his  own  son  to  death  for  his  presumption 
in  being  the  first  to  launch  his  javelin  in 
the  chase,  that  honour  being  appropriated 
for  the  prince. 

In  Southern  Africa,  the  chase  is  but 
little  understood  by  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  with  difficidty  able  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  attacks  of  wild  and 
fxu-ious  animals.  Vaillant,  however,  gives 
us  a  description  of  a  lion  hunt. 

This  interesting  traveller  met  with  a 
kraal  (a  sort  of  Hottentot  village,)  who 
were  labouring  under  great  alarm : — "  A 
lion  and  lioness  (says  Vaillant,)  had  for 
some  time  taken  up  their  abode  near  the 
horde  in  an  impenetrable  thicket.  The 
horde  had  endeavoured  to  dislodge  them, 
but  in  vain,  and  they  still  retained  posses- 
sion of  their  fortress.  Every  night  they 
issued  forth  to  attack  the  herd,  and  even 
the  men ;  and,  the  very  night  before  my 
arrival,  they  had  carried  oft'  an  ox.  Full 
of  hope  and  confidence  in  my  fire  arms, 
the  chief  (of  the  Hottentot  horde)  con- 
gratulated himself  on  my  coming,  and  re- 
quested me  to  employ  my  weapons  to 
deliver  them  from  such  a  scourge,  not 
doubting  but  I  should  succeed  if  I  would 
make  the  attempt. 

The  lions  obstinately  continuing  to  re- 
main in  the  thicket,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  done  to  drive  them  out, 
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gave  me  reason  to  suspect  that  they  had 
young  ones;  and  this  circumstance  ren- 
dered the  attack  a  business  of  no  usual 
danger. 

These  animals,  at  all  times  formidable, 
have,  at  such  periods,  a  fierceness  that 
nothing  can  resist.  Animated  by  the 
necessity  of  defending  and  procuring  food 
for  their  young,  they  dread  no  danger, 
and  would  face  a  whole  army.  It  is  not 
courage  they  then  possess — it  is  raging 
madness. 

Nevertheless,  I  promised  to  attack 
them  the  next  day,  and  engaged,  at  least, 
to  drive  them  away,  if  I  could  not  destroy 
them.  Considering,  however,  the  close- 
ness of  the  thicket,  and  tlie  difficulty  of 
the  attack,  I  required,  exclusively  of  my 
own  people,  that  those  of  the  horde  should 
also  join  me.  During  the  night  we  sur- 
rounded ourselves  with  very  large  fires, 
and  discharged,  from  time  to  time,  our 
muskets.  But  these  precautions  were 
unnecessary ;  for,  the  lions,  having  the 
remains  of  their  ox  to  devour,  did  not 
appear,  though  we  heard  them  during  a 
great  part  of  the  night. 

At  break  of  day,  the  men  of  the  horde 
were  ready,  armed  with  arrows  and  assa- 
gays,  and  waited  nothing  but  my  orders 
to  proceed  to  the  attack.  Even  the  wo- 
anen  and  children  would  be  of  the  party; 
less  indeed  to  fight  than  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  and  enjoy  our  victory.  I  heard 
the  lions  still  growling  in  their  strong 
hold;  but  the  increasing  light  soon  si- 
lenced them.  The  sun  appeared;  and 
the  profound  silence  that  then  prevailed, 
was  the  signal  for  our  departure. 

The  thicket  was  about  two  hundred 
paces  long  and  sixty  wide.  It  occupied 
a  spot  sunk  lower  than  the  adjacent 
ground,  so  that  it  was  to  be  entered  on  a 
descent.  The  whole  consisted  of  bushes 
and  briars,  except  some  mimosas  which 
rose  in  the  centre.  These  trees,  could  I 
have  reached  them,  would  have  afforded 
me  an  advautageous  position  for  the  at- 
tack. On  their  summits,  I  should  have 
been  secure,  and  might  have  shot  the  ani- 
mals at  my  ease;  but,  not  knowing  ex- 
actly the  situation  of  the  lair,  it  would 
have  been  highly  impi-udent  in  me  to 
traverse  the  thicket  in  order  to  reach 
these  trees,  since  I  shoidd  thereby  have 
exposed  myself  to  the  danger  of  being 
seized  by  the  way. 

Unable    to    attack     these    formidable 
beasts  in  their  entrenchments,  all  that  re- 
mained was  to  tempt  them  out  of  their 
&rt;  for,  it  was  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 
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possible,  to  come  at  them  through  the 
briars  and  bushes  that  covered  them,  and 
my  marksmen  would  vainly  have  at- 
tempted to  manage,  or  present  with  any 
aim,  when  thus  entangled,  their  long 
fusees.  I,  therefore,  determined  to  place 
them  and  the  other  savages  at  certain 
distances  from  each  other  upon  the  emi- 
nences all  round  the  wood,  so  that  the 
lions  should  be  unable  to  reach  the  plain, 
without  being  perceived;  persuaded  that 
in  the  open  country,  we  should  be  the 
stronger  party,  and  finally  triumphant. 

None  of  the  savages  daring  to  enter 
the  wood,  we  resolved  to  force  all  the  oxen 
of  the  horde  into  it.  Accordingly,  when 
we  were  at  our  posts,  with  our  guns  ready 
to  fire,  we  drove  the  oxen  before  us,  com- 
pelling them  by  our  voices  and  blows  to 
enter  the  thicket.  At  the  same  time,  my 
dogs  opened,  and  I  fired  off"  several  pistols 
to  frighten  the  lions  and  make  them  come 
out. 

The  oxen,  scenting  their  enemies,  soon 
rushed  back  with  affright,  and  returned 
towards  us;  but  our  cries,  the  barking  of 
the  dogs,  and  the  report  of  our  arms, 
compelled  them  to  re-enter  the  thicket, 
which  they  did  in  a  sort  of  fury,  jostling 
one  another  and  bellowing  in  a  fearful 
manner. 

The  lions,  on  their  side,  were  roused 
at  the  sight  of  danger,  and  their  rage 
vented  itself  in  dreadful  roars.  We  heard 
them  in  every  part  of  the  thicket,  without 
their  daring  to  shew  themselves  any  where 
or  advance  upon  us.  The  conffict  of  two 
armies  could  not  be  more  loud  than  their 
threatening  voices,  confounded  with  the 
cries  of  men  and  dogs,  and  the  furious 
lowing  of  the  oxen.  This  hideous  concert 
continued  great  part  of  the  morning,  and 
we  began  to  despair  of  the  success  of  our 
enterprise,  when  I  suddenly  heard,  on 
the  side  opposite  to  me,  piercing  cries,  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  report  of  a  gun, 
which  made  me  tremble.  But  shouts  of 
joy  immediately  succeeded;  and,  passing 
from  one  to  another  along  the  circle  till 
they  came  to  me,  announced  a  victory. — 
I  ran  to  the  place,  and  found  the  lioness 
expiring.  Klaas,  who  was  stationed  at 
that  post,  had  fired  and  shot  her  through 
the  body.  Her  dugs,  though  without 
milk,  were  swelled  and  pendent,  which 
indicated  that  she  had  young  ones,  and 
proved  that  I  had  not  been  mistaken  in 
my  conjecture. 

It  came  into  my  head  to  employ  her 
carcase  to  entice  them  out  of  the  thicket. 
With  this  view,  I  ordered  it  to  be  drawn 
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to  a  certain  distance,  not  doubting  but  the 
young  ones  would  come  in  quest  of  their 
dam,  and  that  the  male  would  probably 
follow,  either  to  avenge  or  defend  them. 

I  collected  at  my  new  post,  some  of 
my  hunters  from  right  and  left,  and  we 
retired  to  the  distance  of  thirty  jDaces  from 
the  carcase,  ready  to  fire  if  the  animals 
advanced.  But  my  stratagem  was  un- 
successfid,  and  we  spent  several  hours 
watching  for  them  in  vain. 

The  whelps,  indeed,  uneasy  at  not  see- 
ing their  mother,  ran  about  the  thicket, 
growling  on  all  sides.  The  male  too,  on 
being  separated  from  her,  redoubled  his 
roarings  and  his  rage.  We  saw  him  for 
a  moment  appear  at  the  edge  of  the 
thicket,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  mane  erect, 
and  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail.  But, 
unfortunately,  he  was  out  of  shot  of  my 
carbine ;  and,  one  of  my  marksmen,  who 
was  posted  nearer,  fired  and  missed  him. 
At  this  he  retired ;  and  whether  he  feared 
to  attack  so  numerous  a  body  of  men,  or 
was  luivvilling  to  leave  his  yovmg,  or  had 
received  some  slight  wound,  he  appeared 
no  more.  Though  animals  of  this  species, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  are  more  fierce 
and  intrepid  when  they  have  young,  than 
at  any  other  period,  yet  the  males  are  not 
so  much  so  as  the  females — a  fact  well 
known  to  the  savages. 

After  waiting  for  a  long  time  to  no 
purpose,  and  despairing  of  the  success  of 
my  stratagem,  I  resolved  to  return  to  my 
former  plan  of  attack.  In  consequence, 
I  sent  all  the  people  to  their  posts,  and 
we  again  attempted  to  drive  the  oxen 
into  the  thicket,  in  order  to  dislodge  the 
remainder  of  the  family.  But  they  were 
too  much  frighted.  They  all  refused  to 
proceed,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
design ;  though  my  dogs,  animated  by  the 
blood  of  the  lioness,  which  they  had 
scented,  opened  with  great  ardour,  and 
shewed  much  eagerness  for  the  sport. 

We  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
the  day  in  the  chase ;  the  sun  was  declin- 
ing, and  it  would  become  more  dangerous. 
I  deemed  it  prudent,  therefore,  to  think 
of  retreating,  and  to  defer  our  final  vic- 
tory till  the  next  day. 

The  savages  conveyed  the  lioness  to 
the  kraal,  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  on 
her;  but,  as  I  was  desirous  of  her  skin, 
I  directed  this  to  be  first  taken  off.  She 
was  four  feet  eight  inches  high  to  the  top 
of  the  shoulder;  and  eleven  feet  four 
inches  long,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to 
the  extremity  of  the  taU. 

When   the   animal  wae  flayed,  Klaas 
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very  natxu-ally  threw  the  skin  oyer  his 
shoulders,  to  carry  it  to  the  kraal,  whither 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  shouts  of  all 
the  horde. 

The  chief  requested  me  to  accept  four 
sheep  and  a  couple  of  oxen  in  the  name 
of  the  horde,  as  a  testimony  of  its  grati- 
tude. The  sheep  I  immediately  killed, 
to  add  to  the  entertainment  which  the 
lioness  was  to  furnish ;  but  the  two  oxen 
I  gave  up  to  Klaas,  who,  in  fact,  had  well 
earned  them.  At  first  he  refused,  and 
persisted  in  their  being  mine.  But  when 
I  urged  to  him,  that  they  were  presented 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  lioness,  and 
that  this  death  was  his  work,  he  no  longer 
hesitated  to  accept  them. 

This  feast  was  the  more  agreeable,  as 
in  part  it  consisted  of  the  animal  which 
had  occasioned  so  much  destruction.  I 
had  certainly  not  the  same  desire  for  its 
flesh  as  the  rest  of  the  guests ;  yet  I  was 
induced  to  taste  it,  and  found  it  inferior 
to  that  of  the  tiger. 

After  the  repast  came  the  amusements. 
The  company  danced  and  sung  all  night, 
and  their  revelry  did  not  allow  me  a  mo- 
ment's repose. 

During  the  night,  I  heard  nothing  of 
either  the  lion  or  the  whelps;  but  this  I 
ascribed  to  the  noisy  mirth  of  my  savages ; 
and,  indeed,  had  all  the  lions  in  the  coun- 
try assembled  in  the  thicket  to  roar  in 
concert,  I  know  not  whether  their  voices 
would  not  have  been  drowned  in  the  up- 
roar of  the  feast.  There  was  another 
reason,  however,  for  this  silence.  The 
male,  affrighted  by  the  dangers  he  had 
run,  availed  himself  of  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  to  retire  with  his  family ;  and, 
in  the  morning  when  we  I'eturned  to  the 
chase,  we  found  the  thicket  deserted. 

From  the  first  movements  of  my  dogs, 
when  they  entered  the  thicket,  and  their 
manner  of  hunting,  I  perceived  that  we 
were  too  late.  To  be  certain,  however, 
I  fired  off  a  pistol  a  few  times,  hoping 
that  the  animals,  if  they  were  still  there, 
woidd  be  roused  at  the  report,  and  soon 
cause  themselves  to  be  heard,  either  by 
their  growling,  or  the  stir  they  would 
make  in  the  bushes. 

This  preliminary  having  produced  no 
signs  of  any  thing  being  present,  we 
cautiously  advanced  into  tlie  thicket, 
where  we  found  the  marks  only  of  the 
spoil  that  had  been  made  by  this  hungry 
family.  On  all  sides  were  seen  bones 
scattered  about,  or  lying  in  heaps;  and 
the  sight  of  this  charnel  house,  reminding 
the  horde  of  the  lossea  it  had  experi- 
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enced,  each  began  to  relate  and  lament 
his  own. 

In  the  mean  time  I  employed  myself 
in  tracing  the  footsteps  of  the  lion  and 
the  whelps,  to  judge  of  the  bulk  of  tlie 
one,  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
others.  Though  there  are  instances  of  a 
lioness  having  three  whelps  at  a  littei-, 
this  appeared  to  have  had  but  two ;  whicli 
I  had  reason  to  suppose  were  equal  to 
my  great  dog  Yager,  who  was  as  high  as 
my  middle,  and  consequently  these  were 
already  formidable,  and  capable  of  doing 
considerable  mischief. 

To  judge  of  the  old  lion  from  the  print 
of  his  foot,  which  was  one  third  larger 
than  that  of  the  lioness,  he  must  have 
been  of  the  largest  size." 

Hence  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that 
the  science  of  the  chase  is  very  little  un- 
derstood in  Southern  Africa;  the  wretched 
inhabitants  are,  in  fact,  a  very  cowardly 
race ;  and  there  is  probably  no  better  cri- 
terion of  the  courage  of  any  people  than 
the  mode  in  which  they  pursue  the  sports 
of  the  field ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  their 
courage  may  be  estimated  precisely  in 
the  same  ratio  to  the  ardour  which  they 
evince,  or  the  disposition  which  they  ma- 
nifest, in  the  chase.  The  poor,  timid, 
ignorant  Hottentot,  is  incapable  of  de- 
fending himself  against  the  attacks  of  the 
formidable  animals  of  the  forest;  and, 
though  he  occasionally  appears  in  the 
character  of  a  hunter,  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  calls  of  hunger,  rather 
than  from  a  disposition  for  the  chase; 
and,  even  on  these  occasions,  he  directs 
his  efforts  against  the  smaller  antelopes, 
and  such  animals  as  never  offer  the  least 
resistance. 

The  American  Indian  offers  the  very 
reverse  of  the  picture:  constitutionally 
bold,  he  is  not  content  with  merely 
defenchng  himself  against  the  ravenous 
wolves  and  other  ferocious  animals  by 
which  he  is  suiTounded,  but  pursues  them 
into  their  very  retreats  and  fastnesses, 
and  seldom  fails  to  effect  his  puqiose. 

The  Indian,  when  the  American  con- 
tinent was  discovered,  followed  the  chase 
for  amusement,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  his 
wants;  and,  as  at  this  period,  he  was  im- 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  arms,  he 
accomplished  that  with  the  bow,  which  he 
has  since  found  so  much  more  easy  of 
attainment  with  the  rifle  or  the  fowling- 
piece. 

When,  however,  the  Europeans  came 
to  settle  on  the  American  continent  (and 
particularly   in    North    America)    there 
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were  not  wanting  those  who  were  much 
attached  to  field  sports;  and,  they  endea- 
voured to  find  an  equivalent,  in  the  varied 
and  desultory  chase  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  for  the  systematic  sporting  which 
they  had  left  behind.  The  English  in 
particular,  who  settled  in  America,  pur- 
sued the  chase  with  ardour;  but,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different  from  the  sys- 
tem of  their  own  country,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  scene  of  action,  and  also 
from  a  number  of  causes,  which  must  al- 
ways arise  from  what  may  be  regarded  as 
an  infant  state  of  society.  The  Ameri- 
cans, however,  may  be  said  to  have  gone 
on  improving ;  and,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  their  field  sports  at  present 
from  the  following  sketch  of  sporting  in 
South  Carolina. 

"  It  may  be  iinnecessary  to  tell  you 
that  the  larger  portion  of  our  country  is 
one  continued  forest,  interspersed  with  wa- 
ter, which  runs  down  to  our  rivers;  there 
are  a  great  number  of  swamps  in  the  na- 
tural vent  of  our  waters  to  the  ocean ; 
their  width  varies  from  half  a  mile  to 
three;  they  are  thick  covers,  and,  there- 
fore, complete  shelter  for  all  kinds  of 
game,  which  are  always  to  be  found  more 
or  less  in  them.  A  day  being  fixed  upon 
for  a  general  hunt,  all  the  sportsmen 
meet  at  a  given  point  with  the  huntsman 
and  hounds.  There  are  few  of  us  who 
keep  more  than  ten  coui)le;  but,  then, 
every  one  having  some  dogs,  they  make 
a  very  large  pack  when  they  are  all 
collected :  the  sjiortsmen  are  then  equally 
divided,  one  half  going  on  one  side  of  the 
swamp,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
side.  Tliey  then  arrange  themselves  with- 
in g\ui  shot  of  each  other;  and,  being  all 
armed  with  dotible  barrelled  guns,  are 
ready  for  the  sport,  Avhich  commences 
the  moment  the  dogs  and  huntsman  are 
turned  in.  The  swamps  are  skirted  with 
fine  high  pine  barrens,  which,  being 
open,  are  famous  shooting  ground.  As 
soon  as  the  dogs  enter,  the  game  runs 
out,  and  are  fired  upon  by  the  first  sports- 
man they  come  to;  they  then  take  back 
to  the  cover,  and  double  with  the  dogs  in 
full  cry.  It  is  not  unusual,  in  one  of  the 
largest  of  our  swamps,  to  drive  out  in  one 
day's  hunt,  deer,  wolves,  bears,  foxes, 
wild  cats,  and  a  gi-eat  quantity  of  wild 
turkeys,  any  of  which  the  sportsman 
shoots  as  he  thinks  proper.  We  never 
follow  one  deer,  after  he  has  made  his  es- 
cape out  of  the  swamp,  unless  he  is 
wounded,  for  there  is  no  running  down  a 
deer  with  us:  there  being  so  many,  that 
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if  the  dogs  were  suffered  to  pursue  far, 
they  would  soon  be  divided  into  a  nu  mber 
of  packs :  but  our  wolf  we  always  run 
down;  and,  as  they  are  very  strong  and 
and  lai'ge,  they  will  run  from  three  to 
four  and  five  hours.  If  they  are  not  shot 
in  the  chase,  they  come  to  bay  in  a  thick 
cover,  and  always  turn  their  backs  to  a 
hurricane  root  (a  tree  blown  up  by  the 
wind)  ;  where  they  will  defend  themselves 
against  the  largest  pack,  their  bite  being 
very  severe.  Our  bears,  foxes,  and  wild 
cats  are  soon  tired,  when  they  always  take 
trees,  from  which  they  are  shook  down  to 
the  dogs.  The  sportsmen  particularly  ad- 
mire that  part  of  the  diversion,  the  shoot- 
ing at  wild  turkeys  which  fly  out  of  the 
swamps  while  our  dogs  are  in  chase  ;  they 
are  very  lai-ge,  fly  with  great  velocit}', 
and  are  very  fine  eating.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  English  gentlemen,  who  hunt 
frequently  with  us,  shoot  very  badly  at 
our  game,  and  yet  will  kill  the  small  sorts 
with  great  ease.  I  have  known  a  gentle- 
man shoot  on  the  wing  any  of  our  fleet 
flying  birds,  without  missing  a  shot,  and 
yet  miss  five,  six,  and  seven  shots  at  deer 
and  tiu'kies  in  a  day.  I  attribute  this  to 
the  agitation  occasioned  by  the  velocity 
with  which  they  pass,  and  their  not  being 
accustomed  to  them.  I  have  in  one  day's 
hunt,  seen  started  forty  deer,  and  ten 
killed,  besides  a  number  of  other  game. 
The  spoils,  after  the  hunt  is  over,  which 
is  at  dark,  are  equally  divided  among  all 
the  sportsmen,  when  the  huntsmen  set  off 
with  their  respective  hounds  ;  and  all  the 
sportsmen,  with  the  strangers,  are  invited 
to  dine  at  one  of  the  sportsmen's  seats, 
where  a  general  dinner  is  always  provided, 
and  which  they  all  alternately  find," 

In  Europe  we  find  that  field  sports 
have  always  been  a  riding  passion,  from 
the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  true,  they  have  varied  in  their  form, 
either  according  to  the  times,  or  the  si- 
tuation of  tlie  country,  or  botli ;  and  are 
now  followed  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  which  characterized  them  at 
very  remote  periods.  Field  sports  ma}^, 
in  fact,  be  said  to  have  proceeded  hand 
in  hand  with  the  progress  of  civilization, 
or  rather  perhaps  of  cvdtivation  ;  and  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  fire  arms,  as  they  completel}'' 
changed  the  complexion  of,  so  also  they 
gave  to,  the  chase  a  very  different  charac- 
ter from  that  which  had  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished it. 

The  Greeks  were  fond  of  field  sports,  and 
it  is  clear  from  the  account  of  Xenophon 
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(see  the  article  Hare  Hunting)  that  the 
science  of  the  chase  was  well  imderstood 
by  them.  With  the  Romans  the  case 
was  very  different  :  these  people  were  the 
most  celebrious  warriors  the  world  ever 
saw ;  and  perhaps  from  their  being  al- 
most constantly  engaged  in  scenes  of 
blood,  they  imbibed  that  relish  for  slaugh- 
ter which  formed  the  leading  feature  of 
what  might  be  called  their  field  sports. 
Most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  pursued 
the  chase,  and  feasted  on  the  fruits  of  it ; 
but  the  delight  of  the  Romans  appears  to 
have  been  to  collect  a  great  number  of 
animals  together  for  the  purpose  of  whole- 
sale or  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Such 
were  the  spectacles  exhibited  in  the  circus, 
and  victorious  Roman  generals  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  number  of 
victims  which  they  were  able  to  procure 
for  such  occasions,  in  which  the  people 
seemed  to  take  great  delight ;  and  from 
which  perhaps  the  bidl  fights  of  Spain 
might  be  originally  derived. 

If  we  descend  to  more  modern  times, 
we  shall  find  tlie  chase  in  Europe,  gene- 
rally, a  very  different  business  from  that 
which  it  forms  at  present,  owing  to  causes 
at  which  we  have  already  glanced.  We 
will  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  business  in  a 
more  conspicuous  light  by  an  extract  from 
an  ancient  author,  which,  it  will  be  easily 
perceived,  forms  a  contrast  with  the  prac- 
tise of  modern  times.  On  the  subject  of 
hunting  the  Wild  Boar,  the  author  in 
question  observes  : — 

The  boar  is  ever  pigged  with  as  many 
teeth  at  first  as  he  shall  have  ever  after, 
which  will  only  increase  in  bigness,  not  in 
number.  Amongst  the  rest,  they  have 
four,  which  are  called  tushes  or  tusks, 
whereof  the  two  biggest  do  not  hurt  when 
he  sti-ikes,  but  serve  only  to  whet  the  other 
two  lowest,  with  which  they  frequently 
kill. 

They  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  corn  and 
fruit,  which  they  can  come  at ;  also  roots. 
In  April  and  May  they  feed  on  the  buds 
of  palm  trees,  chesnut  trees,  and  all  other 
sweet  buds  they  can  find,  especially  on 
the  buds  of  broom  and  juniper ;  and  are 
never  measled  like  our  tame  swine.  Being 
near  the  sea-coast  they  will  feed  on  all 
manner  of  shell  fish. 

Their  season  beginneth  in  the  midst  of 
September,  &c.     See  the  article  Boar. 

Fire-arms  have  superseded  the  use  of 
the  spear ;  and  in  the  modern  boar  hunts, 
the  animal  is  fired  at  as  often  as  opportu- 
nity offers.  If,  however,  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  accounts  of  the  chase  of 
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the  boar,  it  Is  astonishing  how  long  he 
■will  stand  up  before  the  hounds,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  balls  which  he  frequently 
receives  before  he  falls.     See  Boar. 

The  chase  of  the  boar  forms  a  princely 
amusement  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many and  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
Bear  hunting  is  followed  in  the  moimtains 
of  Spain,  as  also  in  other  mountainous 
parts ;  while  the  Tyrolese  evince  much  more 
than  common  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Chamois. 

The  Tyrolese  are  perhaps  the  most  per- 
severing hunters  in  the  world,  and  seem 
to  despise  all  danger  in  their  favourite 
pursuit.  They  are  such  admirable  marks- 
men that  their  services,  as  sharp-shooters, 
in  the  late  war,  were  rewarded  with  the 
temporary  liberty  of  hunting  with  impu- 
nity. The  value  of  this  liberty  can  only 
be  estimated  by  those  who  know  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Tyrolese  for  the  chase  ;  a  pas- 
sion more  violent  than  that  of  the  game- 
ster. Neither  threats  nor  punishment 
can  deter  them  from  the  pursuit  of  it. 
Gain  is  not  the  object,  as  the  chamois, 
flesh  and  skin,  does  not  sell  for  above  ten 
or  twelve  florins ;  and  yet  a  man  who 
had  been  many  times  caught  in  the  fact, 
declared,  that,  if  he  knew  the  next  tree 
would  be  his  gallows,  he  would  neverthe- 
less hunt.  M.  de  Saussure  records  an  in- 
teresting anecdote  of  a  chamois  hunter 
"whom  he  knew  ;  he  was  a  tall  well-made 
man,  and  had  just  married  a  beautiful 
"woman  : — "  My  grandfather  (said  he) 
lost  his  life  in  the  chase  and  so  did  my 
father,  and  I  am  so  well  assured  that  one 
day  or  other,  I  shall  also  lose  mine,  that 
this  bag,  which  I  always  carry  with  me 
in  the  hunt,  I  call  my  winding  sheet,  for 
I  shall  certainly  never  have  any  other ; 
nevertheless.  Sir,  if  you  were  to  offer  me 
a  fortune  immediately,  on  condition  that 
I  must  relinquish  the  chase,  I  would  not 
accept  it."  De  Saussure  says,  that  he 
took  several  excursions  among  the  Alps 
with  this  man  ;  his  strength  and  agility 
"were  astonishing,  but  his  coin-age,  or  rather 
his  temerity,  still  greater  than  either. 
About  two  years  afterwards  his  foot  slip- 
ped on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  he 
met  the  fate  which  he  had  so  calmly  con- 
templated. 

To  come,  however,  to  the  field  sports  or 
hunting  of  our  own  country,  we  find  that 
a  passion  for  the  chase  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  periods.  The  Saxons  were  much 
attached  to  the  chase  ;  but  in  this  they 
appear  to  have  been  far  surpassed  by  their 
Norman  successors. 
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The  Rev.  Richard  Warren  Bays,  that 
the  niral  amusements  of  our  ancestors 
were  of  a  far  more  noble  and  manly  nature 
than  the  puny  chases  of  modern  times. 
The  species  of  hunting  in  which  they  de- 
lighted was  a  sport  that  gave  vigour  to 
the  frame,  strength  to  the  constitution, 
and  nourished  that  martial  ardour  and 
fearless  intrepidity,  which,  when  exerted 
in  the  field  of  battle,  generally  carried  oft 
the  victory.  A  great  variety  of  laws  were 
promulgated  by  the  Anglo  Saxon  monarchs 
to  prevent  any  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people  from  trespassing  on  the  amusements 
of  the  king  and  nobility,  by  pursuing  or 
destroying  the  game.  But  the  inordinata 
passion  which  the  Anglo  Norman  kings 
entertained  for  this  amusement  was  the 
source  of  lamentable  ills  to  their  subjects  ; 
ills  which  survived  their  cause  for  centu- 
ries ;  and  which  are  scarcely  obliterated 
even  at  this  remote  period  of  time.  History 
may  have  been  guilty  of  exaggeration  ; 
but,  setting  aside  the  doubtful  account  of 
that  devastation  which  the  first  Norman 
William  is  said  to  have  caused  in  the 
southern  part  of  Hampshire,  the  forest 
laws  are  a  striking  proof  of  the  cruel  ef- 
fects which  this  blind  infatuation  produced. 
Some  idea  of  the  Conqueror's  high  enjoy- 
ment of  hunting  may  be  formed,  nnt  more 
from  the  rigorous  measures  he  adopted  to 
secure  it  from  violation,  than  the  princely 
donations  he  bestowed  on  those  who  as- 
sisted in  promoting  these  delights.  From 
Doomsday  book,  we  learn  that  Waleran, 
the  huntsman,  possessed  no  less  than 
fifteen  manors  in  Wiltshire,  eight  in  Dor- 
setshire, together  with  several  in  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  his  name  occurs  in  the  list  of 
tenants  in  capite  in  other  counties.  The 
same  venerable  remain  of  antiquity  re- 
cords the  extensive  possessions  of  other 
huntsmen,  who  bore  the  names  of  Croc, 
Godwin,  Willielmus,  &c. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Con- 
queror did  not  originate  the  Forest  laws  in 
this  country,  though  he  very  much  in- 
creased their  severity.  They  were,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  severe  in  the  time  of 
Canute;  when  the  hunting  or  coursing  a 
royal  stag  until  he  panted,  by  a  freeman, 
was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty 
for  one  year,  and  if  he  was  a  bondman 
he  was  outlawed. 

The  Conqueror,  however,  made  the 
death  of  a  beast  a  capital  offence,  for 
which  there  was  no  atonement  but  the 
death  of  the  oftender ;  while  the  murder 
of  a  man  could  be  commuted  for  a  mo- 
derate fine;  and,  amongst  other  punish- 
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menta  for  offences  against  these  laws 
(which  were  repealed  by  Richard  I.)  were 
castration,  loss  of  eyes,  and  cutting  off 
hands  and  feet.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  the  son  should  be  slain  in  the  pursuit 
of  deer  in  the  very  district  which  it  is  said 
his  father  had  depopulated  for  their  ac- 
commodation and  increase. 

But  the  real  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Rufus  are  involved  in  some  obscurity, 
as  several  of  our  early  historians  say  not 
a  word  of  any  tree  being  accessary  to  hia 
fall :  tradition,  however,  has  even  pointed 
out  the  oak  against  which  the  arrow  glan- 
ced that  was  shot  by  Tyrrell ;  this  tree, 
formerly  standing  at  Canterton,  near 
Stony  Cross,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Castle  Malwood,  noted  also  for  its  prema- 
ture vegetation,  like  the  Cadenham  Oak, 
whose  buds  appear  every  year  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  had  become  so  decayed  and 
mutilated,  eighty  years  ago,  that  the  late 
Lord  Delaware,  to  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  the  spot,  had  a  triangular  stone 
erected  about  five  feet  high,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — 

"  Here  stood  the  oak  tree  on  which  an 
arrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell  at  a 
stag,  glanced  and  struck  King  William  II. 
surnamed  Rufus,  on  the  breast,  of  wliich 
he  instantly  died,  on  the  2nd  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  1100. 

"  King  William  II.  surnamed  Rufus, 
being  slain,  as  before  related,  was  laid  in 
a  cart  belonging  to  one  Purkis,  and 
drawn  from  hence  to  Winchester,  and 
buried  in  the  cathedral  chvu'ch  of  that 
city. — [Purkis's  descendants,  and  of  the 
same  name,  lived  not  long  ago  (and  may 
do  still)  close  to  the  spot  in  a  neat  cottage, 
and  followed  the  trade  of  their  ancestor, 
that  of  a  charcoal  maker  ;  and,  according 
to  the  traditional  report  of  the  country, 
have  never  been  rich  enough  to  keep  a 
comijlete  team,  nor  poor  enough  to  apply 
for  parish  reUcf,  since  the  event,  thus 
commemorated,  took  place.] 

"  Anno  1747.  In  order  that  an  event 
so  memorable  might  not  be  hereafter  un- 
known, this  stone  was  set  up  by  John, 
Lord  Delaware,  who  had  seen  the  tree 
growing  in  this  place." 

Two  of  William's  sons  and  one  of  his 
grandsons  were,  by  uncommon  accidents, 
killed  within  the  bounds  of  New  Forest, 
viz.  Richard  by  a  •pestilent  air ;  WilHam 
Rufus  by  an  arrow  ;  his  grandson  Henry, 
son  of  Duke  Robert,  by  hanging  in  a 
bough  after  the  manner  of  Absalom. 

The  ardour  of  the  great  Norman  lords 
for  hunting  kept  pace  with  that  of  their 
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monarchs;  and  the  same  tyrannic  se- 
verity against  the  unfortunate  violater  of 
the  game,  was  exercised  by  these  mighty 
hunters  on  their  own  estates,  which  the 
king  practised  against  the  trespassers  on 
his  demesnes. 

"  In  these  days  (says  an  ancient  writer) 
our  nobility  esteem  the  sports  of  hunting 
and  hawking  as  the  most  honourable  em- 
ployments, the  most  exalted  virtues  ;  and 
to  be  continually  engaged  in  these  amuse- 
ments is,  in  their  opinion,  the  sum  of  hu- 
man happiness.  They  prepare  for  a  hunt 
with  more  trouble,  anxiety,  and  cost,  than 
they  would  for  a  battle,  and  follow  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  with  a  greater  fuiy 
than  they  would  their  enemies  ;  by  being 
constantly  engaged  in  this  savage  sport, 
they  contract  habits  of  barbarity ;  lose,  in 
a  great  measure,  their  feeling  and  hu- 
manity, and  become  nearly  as  ferocious 
as  the  beasts  which  they  pursue.  The 
husbandman  is  driven,  together  with  his 
innocent  flocks  and  herds,  from  his  fertile 
fields,  his  meadows,  and  his  pastures, 
that  beasts  may  roam  there  in  his  stead. 
Should  one  of  these  potent  and  merciless 
sportsmen  pass  your  door,  place  before 
him  in  a  moment  all  the  refreshment  your 
habitation  affords,  or  that  can  be  pur- 
chased or  borrowed  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, that  you  may  not  be  utterly  ruined, 
or  perchance  accused  of  treason." 

Matters  have  very  much  altered  since 
this  period  as  the  following  anecdote  will 
shew.  It  is  well  known  that  the  late 
king  (George  III.)  was  fond  of  stag  hunt- 
ing ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  the  chase  led 
him  to  ride  over  a  gentleman's  inclosure, 
who  happened  to  be  walking  there.  The 
gentleman,  with  a  commanding  tone,  ac- 
costed the  king  with — Stop  !  Sir,  this  is 
not  a  patent  path!"  His  majesty,  not 
accustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  salutation, 
instantly  replied  with  some  emotion,  "  Do 
you  know  who  you  have.  Sir?"  "Yes 
(rejoined  the  other)  I  know  that  I  liave 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  talking  to  me, 
but  I  am  king  upon  my  own  property." 
It  is  said,  that  George  III.  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  and  a  frankness  that 
did  honour  to  royalty  itself,  clapping  his 
hand  upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  ex- 
claimed with  an  air  of  exultation  and 
pleasure,  "  I  am  the  greatest  king  upon 
earth ;  for,  wliile  otlier  monarchs  rule 
over  slaves,  I  reign  over  princes." 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  writer. — 
He  tells  us  that  the  fair  sex  caught  the 
prevailing  passion  for  the  chase  ;  while, 
as  we  learn  from  other  authors,  the  mitre 
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deserted  its  functions,  and  the  cow?  quitted 
tlie  quiet  retirement  of  the  monastery  to 
join  in  tlie  infatuating  transports  of  the 
chase.  It  is  no  small  matter  of  surprise 
to  find  the  clerical  character  make  so  con- 
spicuous a  figure  as  it  does  in  all  rmal 
sports  diuung  the  middle  ages.  But  it 
must  be  recollected  that  at  this  period  a 
cloud  of  ignorance  and  harharisni  liaving 
overspread  the  greatest  part  of  Eiu'ope, 
such  ranks  of  society  as  were  removed  by 
their  riches  or  profession  from  the  neces- 
sity of  labour,  coidd  only  anuise  tliem- 
selves  wit) I  hunting,  hawking,  and  otlicr 
exercises  that  required  but  little  mental 
exertion.  Ecclesiastics,  in  particular,  se- 
parated as  they  were  from  scciJar  cares, 
had  more  tinie  on  their  hands  than  any 
other  description  of  people ;  a  leisure  they 
seem  cluefiy  to  have  employed  in  the  joys 
of  the  chase. 

Walteiiis,  Archdeacon  of  Cantei'bury, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Rochester 
in  1147,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
hunting,  utterly  neglecting  the  high  du- 
ties of  his  office.  He  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  and  was,  when  eighty  years 
old,  as  keen  a  sportsman  as  ever.  Re- 
ginaldus  Bryan,  translated  to  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Worcester  in  1352,  was  another 
episcopal  Nimrod.  In  a  manuscript  epis- 
tle of  this  prelate,  now  extant,  written  to 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Reginald  re- 
minds the  father  of  a  promise  he  had 
made,  to  send  him  six  couple  of  excellent 
hunting  dogs  ;  the  best  (the  mitred  sports- 
man confesses)  he  had  ever  seen.  These, 
he  tells  him,  he  had  been  in  anxious  ex- 
pect.ation  of  every  da}' ;  and  he  declares 
his  heart  languished  for  their  arrival. — 
"  Iict  them  come  then  (saj's  he)  Oh  ! 
Reverend  Father !  without  delay ;  let  my 
woods  re-echo  with  the  music  of  their 
cry,  and  the  cheerful  notes  of  the  horn  ; 
and  let  the  walls  of  my  palace  be  deco- 
rated with  the  trophies  of  the  chase  !" 
Nor  were  these  clerical  sportsmen  content 
with  consuming  their  leisiu'e  time  in 
amusements  of  this  nature  ;  they  even 
contrived  to  blend  them  with  the  functions 
of  their  office ;  and  in  the  visitations  and 
progresses  which  they  made  at  particidar 
periods  through  their  dioceses,  such  niun- 
bers  of  hounds,  horses,  lumtsmen,  and 
falconers,  swelled  their  retinue,  that  the 
religious  houses  in  which  they  were 
pleased  to  quarter  themselves  were  fre- 
quently much  distressed  to  provide  for 
so  large  a  company.  About  the  year  1200 
the  prior  and  canons  of  Bridlington  in 
Yorkshire,  presented  a  formal  complaint 
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to  Pope  Innocent  III.  against  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Richmond,  who,  when  he  made 
his  visitations,  brought  so  many  horses, 
hawks,  and  attendants  with  him,  that 
the  comi)lainants  declared  his  motley 
suite  destroyed  more  provision  in  one 
hour  than  tlie  whole  community  consumed 
in  a  long  time.  The  Pope,  in  answer  to 
tlie  petition,  dispatched  a  bull,  directed  to 
the  Arclibishops,  Bishops,  and  Arch- 
deacons, Deans,  and  Officials  of  York, 
forbidding  such  shameful  and  oppressive 
visits  in  futiu'e. 

Tlie  monasteries  also  afforded  no  less 
notable  hunters  than  the  episcopal  chair. 
William  de  Clowne,  whom  his  biographer 
celebrates  as  the  most  amiable  prelate 
that  ever  filled  the  Abbacy  of  St.  Mary, 
in  Leicester,  numbered  amongst  his  ex- 
cellent qualities,  a  profound  skill  in  the 
science  of  hunting.  That  his  kennel 
might  be  always  well  supplied,  he  requested 
the  king  (Richard  II.)  to  grant  him  a 
market  or  fair,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
buying  and  selling  hounds  ;  which  re- 
quest, the  king,  seeing  he  passionately  de- 
sired it,  complied  with.  This  Abbot 
(observes  his  eulogist)  was  esteemed  the 
most  famous  and  knowing  sportsman  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  hare  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  insomuch  that  the  king 
himself,  prince  Edward,  his  son,  and  most 
of  the  grandees  of  the  realm,  allowed  him 
annual  pensions,  as  a  return  for  the  in- 
structions he  gave  them  in  this  species  of 
veneiy. 

The  Anglo  Saxons  pursued  the  chase 
on  foot ;  and  their  objects  of  pursuit  ap- 
pear to  have  been  principally  the  wild 
boar  and  the  wolf;  the  Anglo  Normans 
might  be  considered  as  more  polished, 
more  noble,  and  more  scientific  hunters  : 
they  introduced  that  powerful  and  pleasant 
assistant  in  the  chase,  the  horse,  as  well 
as  a  great  variety  of  objects  of  pursuit. 
They  chased  the  stag,  the  roebuck,  the  fox, 
the  hare,  &c.  and  hunting  the  less  danger- 
ous animals  seems  to  have  constituted 
their  principal  amusements  ;  though  the 
wolf  and  the  boar  oscasionally  occupied 
their  attention. 

They  had  two  modes  of  following  field 
sports;  one  of  which  (that  usually  pursued) 
was  the  following : — The  king  or  baron, 
attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  spot  which  had 
been  previously  marked  out  for  the  sport 
of  the  day.  Here  the  great  man  and  his 
favourites  took  their  stations  in  places  by 
which  it  was  supposed  the  game  would 
pass  :  the  attendants  separating,  dispersed 
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themselves  through  the  forest,  and  rous- 
ing the  deer,  endeavoured  to  drive  them 
to  these  fatal  spots.  As  the  animals 
glided  by,  the  sportsmen  discharged  their 
arrows  at  them  ;  and  being  in  tlie  con- 
stant habit  of  using  their  weapons,  they 
became  sucli  expert  marksmen  that  their 
bows  seldom  twanged  in  vain. 

Little  different  from  tlie  sport  just  de- 
scribed, but  attended  with  more  ceremony, 
was  the  diversion  named  the  Traist  or 
Trista,  which  is  thus  described  : — ^A  wide 
and  extensive  plain  was  sought  out,  sur- 
rounded entirely  by  a  wood,  wliich  was 
barricaded  on  all  sides,  except  certain 
openings  in  particular  spots  for  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  game.  A  mound  or 
eminence  was  raised,  if  there  was  no  na- 
tural knoll  in  this  area,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  to  command  a  view  of  the  game, 
and  give  the  person  an  opportunity  of 
discharging  his  arrow  at  it.  Here  the 
king  stood ;  the  beasts  were  then  driven 
into  the  area,  and  the  dogs  sent  after 
them ;  and  such  as  passed  by  the  am- 
bushed luonarch  could  not  of  course 
escape  the  chance  of  being  destroyed  by 
him.  Those  which  attempted  to  escape 
through  the  openings  before  mentioned, 
were  torn  down  by  the  dogs,  or  intercepted 
by  the  attendants  stationed  there  for  the 
purpose. 

Though  the  old  English  ladies  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  partial  to  a  sport 
which  so  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of 
their  husbands,  yet  they  generally  prac- 
tised it  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  delicacy  of 
their  sex.  They  rode  in  a  chair  or  litter, 
either  carried  by  men,  or  borne  by  a  horse, 
and  were  content  to  watch  the  motions 
of  their  masculine  companions  rather 
than  take  an  active  part  in  the  chase. 
Yet  the  ladies,  prior  to  the  time  of  Richard 
II.  when  they  rode  on  horseback,  did  not 
make  use  of  the  side-saddle ;  but  like  the 
Italian  females  of  the  present  day,  (as  well 
perhaps  as  other  parts)  they  bestrode  the 
animal  in  the  same  way  as  men.  It  was 
to  the  wife  of  Richard  II.  styled  by  the 
people  "  the  good  Queen  Ann,"  that  tlie 
ladies  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of 
the  side-saddle. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  horse  be- 
came general  in  the  chase  ;  though,  in 
Chaucer's  time,  riding  in  the  chase  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  general  custom. 

The  unfortunate  John,  amidst  all  the 
troubles  of  an  inglorious  reign,  found  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  indulging  an  ex- 
treme passion  for  the  chase.  The  fine 
rolls  of  his  reign  sufficiently  prove  his  pre- 
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dilection  for  hunting,  since,  by  these  do- 
cuments, he  appears  to  have  generally 
taken,  in  lieu  of  those  fines  which  accrued 
to  him,  in  return  for  grants  and  seizin  of 
estates,  avariety  of  dogs,  hawks,  and  horses 
— animals  evidently  calculated  to  indulge 
and  gratify  his  ruling  passion.  Edward  I. 
also  may  be  justly  enumerated  among  the 
old  royal  hunters  of  England ;  as  appears 
from  the  several  items  in  his  wardrobe 
book  (for  the  28th  year  of  his  reign)  of 
the  expenses  incurred  on  this  account. 
He  seems,  too,  to  have  been  one  of  the 
original  fox-hunters;  but  his  pack  would 
have  made  but  an  insignificant  figure  in 
the  kennel  of  a  modern  sportsman,  as 
twelve  hounds  were  the  amount  of  it,  and 
twenty-three  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and 
one  penny,  the  annual  expense  of  keep- 
ing them. 

So  partial,  indeed,  were  our  forefathers 
to  the  fascinating  amusement  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  that  they  considered  it 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  serious 
employments  of  their  lives,  and  reduced 
the  diversion  of  hunting  to  a  regular  sci- 
ence.    Several  treatises  were  written  on 
this  subject  for  the  instruction  of  juvenile 
sportsmen ;  and  mmierous  rules  were  laid 
down  for  the  observation   of  those  who 
filled  the  various  offices  in  the  forest,  the 
kennel,  and  the  stable.     One  of  the  most 
curious  performances  extant  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hunting,  is  a  manuscript  written 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,   in   Norman    French,    by    William 
Twice,   grand  huntsman  to   Edward  II. 
An  ancient  translation  of  it  into  English 
occurs  among  the  Cottonian  manuscripts. 
But  perhaps,  after  all,  nothing  can  prove 
so  clearly  the  partiality  of  the  old  English 
to  the  sport  of  hunting,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  it  was  pursued  by  every  rank 
of  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
as  the  munber  of  popular  ballads  and  tra- 
ditionary stories  on  tliis  subject  which  have 
reached  our  times.    By  these  we  find  that 
the  excessive  severity  of  the  forest  laws 
was  insufficient  to  keep  the  yeomanry  of 
the  kingdom  from  a  pursuit  which  would 
seem  to  have  had  a  connexion  with  their 
very  existence.      Many  of  them,  taking 
advantage  of  that  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment and  relaxed  state  of  the  laws  which 
the  feudal  system  naturally  produced,  re- 
tired into  the  recesses  of  the  large  forests, 
which,  at  this  period,  covered  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  kingdom,  formed  them- 
selves into  banditti,  and  pursued  this  fa- 
vourite   sport  without  restraint,   levying 
occasional  contributions  on  such  as  wan- 
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dered  near  their  haunts.  But  of  these 
sylvan  phniderevs,  none  make  so  brilhant 
a  figure  in  tradition,  as  tlie  famed  Robin 
Hood  and  tlie  faithful  Little  John.  Tlieir 
deeds  are  related  in  the  simple  measures 
of  numerous  songs,  which  still  continue 
to  be  tlie  favourite  ditties  of  the  vulgar — ■ 
a  pi'oof  that  htintnuj,  the  burden  of  them 
all,  is  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to  the 
hinnan  heart. 

That  the  wild  boar  was  a  constant  ob- 
ject of  sport  with  the  Saxons,  and  occa- 
sionally with  the  Anglo-Normans  and  old 
English,  is  not  denied  by  any  one;  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  with  some, 
Avhether  the  wolf  continued  to  be  lumted 
in  this  country  after  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Hume,  citing  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  as  his  authority,  as- 
serts, tliat  tliis  era  was  marked  by  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Molves  from  England.  Our 
historian,  however,  seems  to  have  consi- 
dered the  passage  in  Malmesbury  rather 
hastily.  The  monk  does  not  say  that  Ed- 
gar actually  destroyed  the  breed  of  wolves 
throughout  his  kingdom,  but  that  lie  in- 
tended or  tliought  to  have  done  it;  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  determination,  he 
imposed  a  tribute  on  Lludwalls,  king  of 
Wales,  of  three  liundred  wolves'  heads,  to 
be  paid  to  him  yearly ;  whicli  tribute  hav- 
ing been  sent  for  three  years,  was  drop- 
ped on  the  fourtli,  Lludwalls  declaring 
that  he  could  find  no  more  wolves  within 
his  realm.  But  surely  it  is  not  to  be 
thence  inferred,  tliat  the  breed  was  then 
completely  extinct  in  England  and  Wales, 
as  there  are  documents  which  completely 
contradict  a  supposition  of  this  nature, 
and  convince  us  that  the  wolf  was  hunted 
in  this  country  so  lately  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  are  expressly  mentioned 
as  beasts  of  venery  in  the  laws  of  Henry  L 
and  among  tliose  who  formerly  held  by 
that  tenure  called  petit  nerjeanty,  it  was 
very  customary  to  perform  the  service  of 
hunting  and  destroying  the  wolves  in  dif- 
ferent pai-ts  of  the  kingdom.  The  parti- 
cular periods,  tlierefore,  when  the  wolf 
and  the  wild  boar  became  extinct  in  this 
country,  in  all  probability,  cannot  be  ac- 
curately ascertained.  At  all  events,  wolves 
were  noxious  to  the  flocks  in  Scotland  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  nor  were  they  ut- 
terly extirpated  in  that  country  till  the 
seventeentli  century,  when  the  last  M'olf 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  of 
Locheil,  in  the  Lochaber  mountains,  a 
situation,  certainly,  which  those  who 
have   visited   Lochaber  will   easily   con- 


ceive as  well  calculated  for  the  fast- 
nesses and  final  retreat  of  such  ferocious 
animals. 

The  roebuck  still  exists  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  particularly  in  that  part  of 
this  rugged  country  wliicli  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loch  Lomond,  the  property 
principally  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and 
that  accomplished  Lowlander,  Sir  James 
Colquhoun. 

The  Highland  chieftains  used  to  hunt 
with  the  magnificence  of  eastern  mo- 
narchs.  It  is  recorded  of  Colin  Campbell, 
(surnamed  Jongallacli  or  the  Wonderful,) 
who  lived  about  the  latter  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  that,  on  receiving  a  visit 
from  the  O'Neales  of  Ireland,  he  burned 
to  the  ground  his  house  at  Invei'ary,  that 
he  might  have  a  pretence  to  treat  his  il- 
lustrious guests  with  a  sight  of  his  field 
equipage. 

In  1528,  the  Earl  of  Atliol  (then  on  a 
hunting  jiarty)  entertained  the  papal  le- 
gate in  a  large  lofty  timber  edifice,  built 
suddenly  for  the  purpose,  hung  with  ta- 
pestry and  silk,  and  lighted  with  glass 
windows.  Gardens  and  ponds  surrounded 
it ;  and  every  variety  of  food  was  found 
within  to  profusion  ;  yet  its  site  was  a 
desert,  twenty  miles  from  any  inhaliited 
place.  The  Italian,  at  his  departure,  after 
having  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  en- 
tertainment he  had  received  in  terms  too 
gross  to  be  repeated,  found  his  amazement 
redoubled  when  he  saw  the  pompous  pa- 
lace he  had  just  quitted  consumed  to  ashes 
in  an  instant;  nor  did  it  lessen  Mhen  he 
was  told,  "  that  it  was  the  constant  habi- 
tude of  the  Highlanders  to  set  on  fire  in 
the  morning  the  place  which  had  lodged 
them  the  night  before!" 

In  foiiner  times,  hunting  was  often  the 
cause  of  deadlj-  feuds ;  such  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fatal  day  of  Chevy  Chase,  which, 
though  recorded  only  in  a  ballad,  may, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  be  founded  on  truth ;  not  that  it 
was  attended  with  all  the  circumstances 
the  author  of  that  natural,  but  heroic, 
composition,  has  given  it;  for  on  that  day 
neither  a  Percy  nor  a  Douglas  fell :  here 
the  poet  seems  to  have  claimed  his  privi- 
lege, and  mixed  with  this  fray  some  of  the 
events  of  the  battle  of  Otterbourne. 

In  descriptive  poetry  of  the  earliest 
date,  hunting  is  frequently  alluded  to ; 
even  in  the  most  important  action  of  the 
wliole  Iliad,  the  death  of  Hector,  the 
jiursuit  of  liim  by  Achilles  is  thus  intro- 
duced:— 
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"  As  through  the  forest,  o'er  the  vale  and 
hiwn, 
The  well-breathed  beagle  drives  the  fly- 
ing fawn, 
In  vain  lie  tries  tlie  coverts  of  the  brakes. 
Or  deep  beneath  the  trembling  thicket 

shakes, 
Sure  of  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dews. 
The  certain  hound  his  various  maze  pur- 
sues." Pope. 

We  have  already  slightly  noticed  the 
hunting  establishment  of  Edward  I. 
From  the  accovmt  of  the  comptroller  of 
his  wardrobe,  a.  d.  1299  and  1300,  trans- 
lated at  the  charge  of  the  society  of  anti- 
quaries, we  are  furnished  with  the  items 
of  expense,  as  well  as  tlie  style,  of  a  fox- 
hunting establishment,  something  more 
than  five  hundred  years  since : — 

£  s.  d. 
Paid  to  William  de  Foxhunte, 
the  king's  huntsman  of  foxes 
in  divers  forests  and  parks, 
for  his  own  wages,  and  the 
wages  of  his  two  boys,  and 
to  care  of  the  dogs  from  No- 
vember 20  to  the  19th  of  No- 
vember following,  for  .366 
days,  it  being  leap  year,  to 
each  per  day  two-pence  ...  9  3  0 
Paid  to  the  same,  for  the  keep 
of  twelve  fox-dogs  belong- 
ing to  the  king,  for  the  same 
time,    each   dog  per   day  a 

halfpenny " .  .    9     3     0 

Paid  to  the  same,  the  expense 
of  a  horse  to  carry  the  nets 
from  November  20  to  the 
last  day  of  April,  163  days, 

three-pence  per  day 2     0     9 

Paid  the  same,  the  expense  of 
the  horse  from  September  1, 
on  which  day  the  hunting 
season  commenced  after  the 
dead  season,  to  the  19th  of 
November,  80  days,  three- 
pence per  day 1     0     0 

Paid  to  William  d'Blatherwyck, 
huntsman  of  the  king's  fox- 
dogs,  for  shoes  for  himself 
and  two  boys,  to  each  of  tliem 
two  shillings  and  four-pence  0  7  0 
Paid  to  the  same  for  his  habit 

during  the  present  year  ...    0  13     4 
Paid  to  the  same  for  habits  for 
his   two  boys,  ten   shillings 
each 1     0     0 


If  this  total  be  multiplied  by  15,  there 
will  be  nearly  the  due  allowance  made  for 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  be- 
tween that  period  and  the  present.  Con- 
sequently, the  whole  of  Edward's  annual 
expense  for  this  amusement  was  somewhat 
more  than  £350  :  6  :  3  of  our  current  coin; 
neither  was  this  a  trivial  charge,  if  it  be 
considered  that  this  part  of  his  majesty's 
sporting  establishment  consisted  of  only 
the  huntsman,  two  boys,  twelve  dogs,  and 
one  horse  to  carry  the  toils. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  extremely  fond 
of  tlie  chase,  and  very  frequently  indulged 
herself  in  following  the  hounds ;  for  this 
reason,  the  nobility  who  entertained  her 
in  her  different  progresses  made  large 
hunting  parties,  which  she  usually  joined 
when  the  weather  permitted.  "  Her  ma- 
jesty (says  Rowland  White,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Robert  Sidney,  dated  Sept.  12,  1600) 
is  well  and  excellently  disposed  to  hunt- 
ing ;  for  every  second  day  she  is  on  horse- 
back, and  continues  the  sport  long."  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  at  this  time  her 
majesty  had  entered  her  seventy-seventh 
year.  This  exercise  at  so  advanced  a  pe- 
riod of  life  is  a  strong  proof  of  her  fond- 
ness for  the  diversion.  She  was  then  at 
her  palace  at  Oatlands. 

The  expenses  annually  incurred  by 
Elizabeth,  on  account  of  hunting,  were — 

Buck  Hounds.         ^  . 

X-     s.    a. 

Master's  fee — whereof  to  him- 
self, per  diem,  twelve  pence, 
and  the  rest  to  sundry 
huntsmen  serving  his  ap- 
pointment     50     0     0 

Sergeants,  two,  fee  a-piece  £20    40     0     0 

Yeomen  prickers,  two,  fee  a- 

piece,  £9:2:6 18     5     0 

Hounds,  and  meat  to  the 
grooms  of  the  buck  hounds, 
allowances 13     6     8 


Total     £121   11     8 


Hart  Hounds.  «  7 

Master's  fee 13  6     8 

Sergeant's  fee 1 1  8     1 

Officers    and   others,    serving 

the  said  master,  wages  and 

allowances 13  6     8 


Total     £38     1     5 


Total    £23     7     1 


Hunting  Harriers.   £    g     g 
Master  of  the  harriers'  fee  .  .    11     6     0 
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s.    d. 


£ 


Yeoman's  fee 6     0     0  To  Robert  Walker,   sergeant 

Officers   and   others,    Ber\ang  of  the  king's  hounds,  per 

under    the     same    master,  annum 60     0     0 

wages  and  allowances ...    79     1     8  To   Richard  Brasse,  yeoman 

of  tlie  king's  hounds,  per 

Total     £96     7     8        annum 50     0     0 


Otter  Hounds. 
Master's  fee 


£    s.    d. 
13     6     8 


Grand  Total    £269     7     5 


In  the  succeeding  reign,  when  that  poor 
driveller,  James  I.  swayed  the  sceptre,  the 
expenses  of  the  him  ting  establishment  were 
as  follow : — 

Huntsmen.  ^  , 

£     s.    a. 

To  Sir  Patrick  Bourne,  mas- 
ter of  the  pri\y  hamers,  for 

his  fee,  £120  per  annum, 

and  for  keeping  one  foot- 
man,    four     horses,     and 

twenty     couple     of    dogs, 

£100  per  annum 220     0     0 

To  Thomas   Pott,   master  of 

the  hunt,  for  his  fee,  four 

shillings  per  diem :  for  three 

yeomen  prickers,    to   each 

two  shillings  per  diem :  for 

one    groom,    twelve -pence 

per  diem :   and  for  keeping 

twelve  couple  of  dogs,  fifty 

pounds  per  annum 250  15     0 

To    Robert  Rayne,    sergeant 

of   the   buck  hoimds,   per 

annum 50     0     0 

More  to  him,  as  one  of  the 

yeomen  of  the  privy  harri- 
ers, £3  per  marsem  ....  36  0  0 
To  Mr.  Battle,  another  of  the 

yeomen,  the  like  fee  ...  .  36  0  0 
To  Richard  Barnard,  another 

of  the  yeomen,  tlie  like  fee  36  0  0 
To  Nicholas  Cockeine,  ano- 
ther  of  the   yeomen,    the 

like  fee     36     0     0 

To  Richard  Lazonby,  master 

of  the  Lyam  hounds,   per 

annum 40     0     0 

To  Richard  G^\'ynne,  groom 

of  the  harriers  to  the  prince, 

thirteen  pence  per  diem,  and 

twenty  shillings  per  annum 

for  his  livery 20  15     5 

To  John  Waters,  yeoman  of 

the   hamers   to  the   king, 

twelve  pence  per  diem  .  .  18  5  0 
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Grand  Total     £843  15    "5 


At  this  period,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the 
expenses  of  these  departments  were  de- 
frayed from  the  pri\'y  purse ;  but,  in  a 
subsequent  reign,  the  stag-hounds  were 
honoured  with  a  new  arrangement,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  regular  crown  esta- 
blishment, ha^'ing  been  also  further  fa- 
voured by  increased  salaries,  and  other 
local  privileges,  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.  In  the  reign  of  the  monaixh 
just  mentioned,  the  salaries  were — £2000 
per  annum  to  the  master;  to  the  hunts- 
man, exclusive  of  a  residence  at  the  ken- 
nel, £123 ;  six  yeomen  piickers,  £104  each. 
These  find  their  own  horses,  but  are  an- 
nually supplied  with  liveries,  horse-cloths, 
saddles,  and  all  stable  appendages.  Lord 
Maryborough  is  at  present  master  of  the 
stag-hounds. 

The  masterships  of  both  the  buck-hounds 
and  hamers  were  abolished;  the  former, 
when  held  by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  in 
1772,  had  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year,  and 
the  latter,  at  tlie  same  pei'iod,  possessed 
by  Viscount  Bateman,  one  of  £2341  per 
anmun.  There  were  also  twelve  hunts- 
men at  £60  a  year  each,  and  six  for  the 
master  of  the  buck-hounds,  besides  a  mas- 
ter huntsman,  who  was  allowed  £100  per 
anmun  for  liimself  and  his  horses.  The 
salary  attached  to  the  mastership  of  the 
stag-hounds  was,  at  that  time,  only  £800 
a  year ;  and  indeed  the  three  were  more 
in  the  nature  of  sinecures,  than  of  a  sport- 
ing establishment  for  actual  field  service. 
In  tlie  last  reign  (George  IV.)  the  ham- 
ers were  revived ;  but  with  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment  we  are  imacquainted. 

The  royal  stag-hounds  commence  hunt- 
ing on  old  Holy-rood-day,  and  the  days 
for  hunting  are  the  following  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays,  until  the  first  week  in 
May;  during  the  holyday  weeks  of  Christ- 
mas and  Easter,  the  hounds  hunt  the  al- 
ternate days;  and  tlie  two  grand  days  of 
the  season  are  those  of  Holy-rood  and 
Easter  Monday. 

There  are  many  hunting  establishments 
at  present  in  England  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  than  that  of  his  majesty, 
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and  attended,  in  all  probability,  with  a 
greater  expense ;  and  yet  the  most  exten- 
sive sporting  establishment  in  this  coun- 
try will  sink  very  mtich  in  the  compari- 
son with  those  of  some  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, but  which  will  more  properly  come 
under  the  head  of  Shooting,  to  which  ar- 
ticle we  refer  the  reader. 

With  respect  to  a  received  notion  among 
many  of  the  citizens  of  London,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  hunt,  hawk,  and  shoot,  in 
Middlesex,  &c.  arising  from  the  Charter, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  in  about  seven 
years  after  King  Charles  II.  had  confirmed 
to  the  citizens  all  their  liberties  and  privi- 
leges, the  qualification  Act  Avas  made,  en- 
acting, "  that  all  and  every  person,  not 
having,"  &c.  (See  the  Game  Laws,  under 
the  sub-head  Qualification),  and  that, 
in  the  said  Act,  there  is  no  reservation  or 
exception  in  favour  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. Indeed,  there  was  a  statute  under 
2  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  8,  to  reverse  a  judg- 
ment given  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
against  the  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  by  that  statute  all  the  privileges 
which  had  been  forfeited  were  re-granted 
and  confirmed ;  but  the  privileges  in  ques- 
tion can  amount  to  very  little,  since  no 
man  has  a  right  to  enter  the  grounds  of 


another  against  the  owner's  consent,  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  an  action  for 
trespass. 

On  this  subject  Fitzstephens  remarks, 
that  the  citizens  of  London  have  the 
liberty  of  hunting  in  Middlesex,  Hert- 
fordshire, all  Chilton,  and  in  Kent,  to 
the  waters  of  Grey.  —  Stephanides  Disc. 
London.  This  account  difl^ers  from  the 
clause  in  the  royal  Charters  granted 
to  them  by  Henry  I.  which  runs  thus : 
"  The  citizens  of  London  may  have 
chases,  and  hunt,  as  well  and  as  fidly 
as  their  ancestors  have  had;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  Chiltre,  in  Middlesex 
and  Surrey."  These  exercises  were  not 
much  followed  by  the  citizens  of  London 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteentli  century,  not 
for  want  of  taste  for  the  amusement,  (says 
Stowe,)  but  for  leisure  to  pursue  it.  Strype, 
however,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  George  I. 
reckons,  among  the  modern  diversions  of 
the  Londoners,  "  riding  on  horseback  and 
hunting  with  my  lord  mayor's  hounds, 
when  the  common  hunt  goes  out."  This 
common  hunt  of  the  citizens  is  ridiculed 
in  an  old  ballad,  published  in  D'Urfey's 
Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  vol.  iv.  p.  42, 
from  which  the  three  following  stanzas 
are  selected: — 


Next  once  a  year  into  Essex  a  hunting  they  go ; 

To  see  'em  pass  along,  O  'tis  a  most  pretty  show! 

Through  Cheapside  and  Fenchurch  Street,  and  so  to  Aldgate  pump, 

Each  man  with  's  spurs  in  's  horse's  side,  and  his  backsword  cross  his  rump. 

My  lord  he  takes  a  staff  in  his  hand  to  beat  the  bushes  o'er; 
I  must  confess  it  was  a  work  he  ne'er  had  done  before. 
A  creature  bounceth  from  a  bush,  which  made  tliem  all  to  laugh ; 
My  lord  he  cried,  A  hare ! — a  hare  !  but  it  proved  an  Essex  calf. 

And  when  they  had  done  their  sport,  they  came  to  London,  where  they  dwell, 
Their  faces  all  so  torn  and  scratched,  their  wives  scarce  knew  them  well; 
For  'twas  a  very  great  mercy  so  many  'scaped  alive. 
For  of  twenty  saddles  carried  out,  they  brought  home  again  but  five ! 


The  English,  from  the  earliest  periods, 
have  been  distinguished  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  chase;  and  Asser,  the  biogra- 
pher of  the  Great  Alfred,  mentions  with 
amazement,  that  the  king  had  his  young- 
est son,  Ethelward,  taught  to  read  before 
he  made  him  acquainted  with  hunting. 

An  author  whom  we  already  had  oc- 
casion to  notice,  and  whose  work  was 
originally  published  nearly  a  century  ago, 
on  the  subject  of  hunting,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations : — "  Perhaps  there  is 
no  greater  demonstration  of  the  degene- 
racy of  the  present  age  than  the  neglect 
and  contempt  of  this  manly  exercise. — 
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Those  useful  hours  that  our  fathers  em- 
ployed on  horseback  in  the  fields,  are  lost 
to  their  posterity  between  a  stinking  pair 
of  sheets.  Balls  and  operas,  assemblies 
and  masquerades,  so  exhaust  the  spirits 
of  the  puny  creatures  over  night,  that 
yawning  and  chocolate  are  the  main  la- 
bours and  entertainments  of  tlie  morning. 
The  important  aflfairs  of  barber,  milliner, 
perfumer,  and  looking  glass,  are  their 
employ  till  the  call  to  dinner;  and  the 
bottle  or  gaming  table  demand  the  tedious 
hours  that  intervene  before  the  return  of 
the  evening  assignations.  What  wonder 
then,   if  such  busy,   trifling,  effeminate 
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mortals,  are  heard  to  swear  they  have  no 
notion  of  venturing  their  bodies  out  of 
doors  in  the  cold  air  of  the  morning?  I 
have  huighed  heartily  to  see  such  delicate 
smock-faced  animals  judiciously  interrupt- 
ing their  pinclies  of  snutf  with  dull  jokes 
upon  fox  hunters;  and,  foppishly  declaim- 
ing against  an  art  they  know  no  more  of 
than  they  do  of  Greek.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected they  should  speak  well  of  a  toil 
they  dare  not  undertake;  or,  that  the  fine 
things  should  be  fit  to  work  out  of  doors 
that  are  of  the  tailor's  creation. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  there  are 
Bome  Grecians  also,  some  learned  Rabbies 
who  shoot  out  the  lip  and  bend  the  brow 
at  us  servile,  unaccountable  followers  of 
dogs  and  horses.  But  these  also  are  full 
as  ignorant  of  the  subject  they  rail  at,  as 
the  beaux  or  ladies.  For  how  can  a  poor 
vajioured,  splenetic  pedant,  in  night  gown 
and  slippers,  whose  spirits  are  sunk,  and 
eyes  pored  out  over  indexes  and  common 
places;  whose  youth  and  health  have  been 
sacrificed  to  a  distant  prospect  of  vain 
titles  and  dignities,  to  the  remote  expec- 
tation of  puffing  and  coughing  out  the 
dregs  of  life  over  a  velvet  cushion ;  I  say, 
how  can  such  a  crazy  valetudinarian  form 
a  right  judgment  of  a  jovial  exercise 
whereof  he  has  no  idea?  How  can  lie 
speak  in  the  praise  of  riding  over  hills 
and  mountains  that  hardly  knows  how  to 
sit  upon  his  horse  or  buckle  on  liis  spurs? 

The  taste  of  the  world  is  clearly  altered. 
Avarice  and  ambition  have  taken  jjosses- 
sion  of  the  hearts  of  men,  who  by  nature 
were  qualified  for  more  innocent  pursuits: 
and  those  manly  toils  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  ])rowess  and  glory  in  the 
ancient  heroes  (such  as  Hercules,  Ninus, 
Cyrus,  Romulus,  Tamerlane  ;  William 
the  Conqiun'or  of  England,  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  &c.)  are  now  exchanged 
for  sophistry  and  quibbling. 

But  there  is  yet  a  remnant,  a  small 
remnant,  whose  souls  are  superior  to  these 
sordid  motives;  and  to  these  I  address 
my  service." 

These  observations  seem  rather  over- 
strained; but  they  come  from  a  thorough 
sportsman,  of  what  may  now  be  termed, 
the  old  school;  and  one  who  had  perhaps 
too  great  a  veneration  for  the  customs  of 
the  age  which  has  passed  away.  Hunt- 
ing has  much  improved  since  his  time, 
and  while  it  may  be  justly  said  to  give 
health  and  vigour  both  to  the  body  and 
the  mind,  it  spreads  at  the  same  time  a 
general  benefit  around.  As  a  memorial 
of  attention  to  sportsmen,  and  of  the  hint 
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conveyed  to  the  farmers  of  the  money 
brought  into  circulation  for  hay,  corn, 
&c.  by  popular  hunts,  the  following  letter 
from  a  Nobleman  to  his  agent  in  Leices- 
tershire, is  here  introduced. 

^Y.  James's,  Oct.  12,  1792. 

"  On  the  2nd  inst.  I  returned  you  in  a 
parcel  by  the  mail  the  notices  you  sent 
me  to  sign.  I  hope  you  received  them 
early  enough  to  serve  \\\>o\\  my  tenants  in 
due  time,  without  inconvenience  to  your- 
self. 1  nuist  desire  that  all  those  tenants 
who  have  shewn  themselves  friends  to 
the  several  fox  hunts  in  your  neighbour- 
ing counties,  viz.  Lord  Spencer's,  Duke 
of  Rutland's  Lord  Stamford's,  &c.  may 
have  the  offer  and  refusal  of  their  farms 
upon  easy  and  moderate  terms;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  you  will  take  care 
and  make  very  particular  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  those  tenants  who  shall  have 
shewn  a  contrary  disposition,  by  destroy- 
ing foxes,  or  encouraging  others  to  do  so, 
or  otherwise  interrupting  gentlemen's  di- 
version, and  will  transmit  me  their  names 
and  places  of  abode,  as  it  is  my  absolute 
determination  that  such  persons  shall  not 
be  treated  with  in  future  by  me,  upon  any 
terms  or  consideration  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  land  owners,  as  well  as 
farmers  and  labourers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, if  they  knew  their  own  interest, 
would  perceive  that  they  owe  much  of 
their  prosperity  to  those  popular  hunts, 
by  the  great  influx  of  money  that  is  an- 
nually brought  into  the  country :  I  shall, 
therefore,  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
induce  all  persons  of  my  acquaintance  to 
adopt  similar  measures;  and,  I  am  al- 
ready happy  to  find  that  three  gentlemen 
of  \-ery  extensive  landed  property  in 
Leicestershire,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Northamptonshire,  have  positively  sent, 
within  these  few  days,  similar  directions 
to  their  stewards,  which  their  tenants  will 
be  apprised  of  before  they  take  their 
farms  at  next  Lady  Day.  My  sole  ob- 
ject is,  having  the  good  of  the  community 
at  heart,  as  you  and  all  my  tenants  know 
that  my  sporting  days  have  been  over 
some  time  ago.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
make  my  determination  upon  the  subject 
as  ])ublic  as  you  shall  think  proper." 

That  the  nobleman  in  question  had 
taken  a  very  just  view  of  the  subject,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting;  and,  in- 
deed, were  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  and  improving  the  breed  of 
the  finest  horses  in  the  world,  hunting  is 
highly  to  be  commended,  and  encouraged 
as  warmly  as  possible. 
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In  concluding  this  highly  interesting 
article,  we  have  had  reconi-se  to  our  fa- 
vourite old  author,  whose  writings  mani- 
fest much  playfulness  of  fancy,  as  well  as 
numerous  hidelible  indications  of  good 
sense.  Upon  what  he  calls  the  lawfuhiess 
of  hunting,  he  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations:— "  Did  I  write  with  a  design  of 
increasing  our  society  (of  sportsmen)  I 
could  nick  the  business  by  granting  all 
the  objections  against  hunting;  by  admit- 
ting it  to  be  a  brutish,  barbarous,  sinful 
waste  of  precious  time,  and  a  persecution 
of  innocent  creatures;  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature. 

Were  such  a  declaration  to  be  found  in 
our  Bible,  or  maintained  by  a  bench  of 
orthodox  divines,  we  should  soon  un- 
stock  the  theatres  and  assemblies,  and  go 
nigh  to  depopulate  our  gaudy  metropolis 
oi  its  plus-beau  inhabitants.  For  the  ini- 
quitij  of  the  thing  would  recommend  it  to 
practice ;  and  any  argument  of  its  unlaw- 
fulness or  impiety  would  render  it  more 
genteel  and  fashionable.  'Tis  impossible 
to  conceive  what  else  coidd  establish  the 
enormities  of  the  present  age,  or  excite  in 
rational  creatures  such  desires  as  were 
imknown  to  our  ancestors.  Is  there  any 
temptation  to  make  choice  of  the  Lord's 
day  for  gaming,  travelling,  and  running 
of  races,  but  the  ambition  to  excel  in 
irreligion  and  profaneness?  What  less 
consideration  can  induce  Lord  Feeble  to 
keep  a  mistress  which  he  cannot  enjoy; 
or  inflame  the  heart  of  the  noble  Damon 
with  lust  after  his  neighbour's  wife,  when 
he  has  one  of  his  own  so  much  fairer  and 
younger?  For  what  reason  doth  the  elo- 
quent Thraso  lard  his  declamations  with 
oaths  and  curses,  were  it  not  to  demon- 
strate that  he  fears  not  that  Being,  who 
has  positively  declared  not  to  hold  him 
guiltless  t  And  why  does  Madam  Havghtij 
make  it  in  her  articles  to  be  married  at 
midnight,  and  in  a  private  chamber,  did 
it  not  approach  to  the  delicious  sin  of  the 
forbidden  fruit? 

But  it  is  not  my  aim  to  increase  our 
numbers,  to  the  destruction  of  the  game, 
or  to  invite  into  our  fraternity  of  hunters, 
men  who  are  enemies  to  virtue.  I  shall 
therefore  leave  such  reprobates  to  their 
private  reflections,  and  not  molest  them 
in  running  the  way  after  their  new  inven- 
tions. The  word  I  have  to  say  is  to  my 
wiser  brethren,  to  satisfy  their  consciences 
in  the  integrity  of  their  doings;  and  to 
fortify  them  with  an  answer  to  aftected 
objections  against  their  innocent  diver- 
sions. 
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The  destruction  of  ravenous  beasts  of 
prey  will  not  be  envied  us  by  our  most 
querulous  opponents;  and  for  taking  the 
others  I  need  only  to  mention,  the  large 
sovereignty  given  to  Adam  and  the  com- 
mission to  Noah. 

But  the  cavillers  will  observe,  although 
it  be  lawful  to  hunt  and  destroy  the  noxi- 
ous vermin,  and  tolerably  justifiable  to 
seat  ourselves  down  to  a  dish  of  venison ; 
yet  is  it  not  a  barbarous  and  cruel  diver- 
sion to  persecute  a  poor  harmless,  help- 
less creature,  over  hills  and  moimtains, 
two  or  three  hours  together,  with  a  bawl- 
ing, terrifying  cry  of  dogs  at  his  heels ; 
which  makes  the  fright  and  astonishment 
of  the  animal,  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  death  itself? 

To  this  the  author  answers. — The  ten- 
der hearted  Christians  who  make  this  ob- 
jection, should  first  make  it  evident  that 
the  irrational  animals  are  capable  of  fear. 
Fear  is  a  human  passion,  founded  on  rea- 
son, accompanied  with  it,  subservient  to 
it.  It  was  given  to  man  in  order  to  ex- 
cite his  obedience  to  his  Maker;  and  to 
put  him  upon  thinking  and  devising 
means  for  his  safety  and  deliverance  in 
time  of  danger,  persecution,  or  tempta- 
tion. But  to  bestow  this  passion  where 
it  must  be  useless  and  troublesome,  on  a 
creature  which  has  no  sense  of  moral 
evil,  not  the  least  notion  of  league  or 
society,  no  thought  or  precaution  (as  I 
shall  shew  hereafter)  to  devise  means  of 
defence  or  preservation,  is  utterly  un- 
worthy an  all-wise  and  merciful  Creator. 
Were  the  irrational  animals  capable  of 
fear,  the  hare  is  the  greatest  object  of  our 
pity;  and  yet  has  God  made  her  for  de- 
struction? There  is  something  so  delicious 
and  attracting  in  her  flesh,  that  she  is  the 
game  of  every  cainiivorous  animal.  'Tis 
v.'ell  known  she  has  many  more  cruel  and 
mortal  enemies  than  fair  hunters ;  enemies 
that  spai"e  her  in  no  season  or  circum- 
stance; and  were  it  not  for  her  generous 
foes  of  the  kemiel,  she  would  fall  a  victim 
to  a  more  painful  and  dishonourable 
death,  and  perish  by  inches  mider  the 
wrankling  jaws  of  kites  or  ravens,  stoats 
or  polecats. 

Another  objection. — But  then  it  will 
he  urged,  that  it  would  be  more  mercifid 
to  the  harmless  creatures,  to  take  them  in 
a  trap,  or  to  shoot  them  in  the  forms. 

We  hunters  say  the  seizing  a  hare  in 
so  base  a  way  is  clownright  murder.  'Tis 
certainly  contrary  to  the  design  of  the 
creation;  for  it  is  very  plain  they  were 
made  to  be  hunted,  and  that  hounds  have 
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their  beings  for  no  other  use  or  piirpose 
m  nature,  unless  to  take  them  in  that  de- 
lightful manner.  The  former  we  behold 
most  exquisitely  contrived  for  flight, 
swiftness,  scent  and  sagacity :  the  latter, 
attracted  by  the  odorous  eifluvium  of  her 
feet  and  body,  with  such  an  impetuous 
eagerness^  and  endued  with  such  a  parti- 
cular subtlety  to  investigate  her  turns  and 
deviations,  that  it  is  hardly  a  question 
that  the  two  species  were  made  for  one 
another. 

What  can  be  a  more  convincing  in- 
stance of  God's  infinite  wisdom,  or  even 
of  his  indulgence  to  the  sons  of  men,  than 
the  formation  of  this  animal  (the  hare), 
■who  naturally  flies  from  creatures  she 
never  beheld  in  her  life,  makes  use  of  the 
most  refined  politics  to  escape  their  pur- 
suits (though  she  cannot  foresee  whetlier 
they  are  the  effects  of  love  or  anger,)  and 
yet  is  forced  to  leave  behind  her  such 
particles  of  matter  as  betray  her  flight? — 
Again,  of  how  nice  and  curious  a  contex- 
ture must  be  the  innumerable  pores  or 
pipes  of  the  dog's  nostrils,  which  serve  as 
so  many  sheaths  or  canals  to  convey  the 
said  particles  to  the  brains  of  the  beagles, 
there  to  animate  and  put  into  motion 
every  limb,  joint,  and  muscle  of  their 
bodies  ?  How  excellent  was  the  hand 
that  furnished  these  creatures  with  such 
tuneful  notes  to  assemble  their  fellows 
and  give  tidings  to  their  masters,  with 
such  an  amazing  art  to  unravel  the  va- 
rious windings  of  the  fugitive,  with  so 
relentless  fur}'  to  pursue  her  to  the  death? 
If  this  be  tyranny,  who  is  the  contriver? 
If  this  be  barbarous  and  contrary  to  na- 
ture, the  Lord  of  nature  must  answer 
for  it. 

But  let  us  for  the  present  answer  for 
ourselves.  Let  us  allow  the  objection  its 
intended  force;  let  us  be  so  very  generous 
as  to  grant  that  a  hare  has  a  full  intelli- 
gence of  her  enemies'  designs,  that  she 
has  an  idea  of  pain  she  never  felt,  a  sense 
and  terror  of  approaching  death,  and  that 
she  is  able  to  make  the  same  reflection 
we  would  ourselves  in  such  a  terrible 
jimcture ;  I  say,  granting  these  modest 
postidatums  (and  they  must  be  granted, 
or  taken  for  granted,  before  the  objection 
has  any  weight,)  I  would  yet  ask  the 
finest  gentleman  at  the  opera,  the  most 
timorous  and  tender  lady  of  the  court,  if 
they  themselves  were  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  animal  they  pitied,  would  they  be 
willing  to  be  siu-prised  by  bloody  assassins 
in  the  dark,  and  to  be  shot  dead  in  their 
beds ;  or,  would  they  not  rather  wish  the 
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liberty  of  flying  and  hiding  for  life,  vrith 
a  fair  chance  to  escape  their  pursuers  and 
prolong  their  days  ? 

On  the  beneflt  derived  from  hunting, 
the  same  author  remarks,  that  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  exercise  is  so  universally 
acknowledged  that  it  is  a  common  subject 
with  the  i)oets ;  who,  though  their  beloved 
town  most  plentifully  siq^plies  them  with 
matter  for  their  satires  and  tools  for  their 
flatteries,  yet,  as  often  as  they  are  inclined 
to  embellish  their  writings  with  real 
praise,  or  descriptions  of  any  thing  beauti- 
ful or  delicious,  are  forced  to  lay  their 
scenes  in  the  coimtry ;  and  though  most 
of  those  who  have  undertaken  pompously 
to  describe  the  chase,  are  as  ignorant  of 
their  subject  as  the  philosopher  who  of- 
fered to  instruct  Alexander  in  the  art  of 
war,  yet  thus  far  they  are  all  imanimously 
in  the  right,  in  recommending  it  as  the 
most  healtlnj  exercise  in  the  world. 

'Tis  a  plain  case  that  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune and  estates  will  not  work  to  maintain 
themselves  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
if  they  Avill  not  work,  they  must  play  vi- 
gourously  or  die  miserably.  A  man  that 
eats  and  drinks  like  an  Englishman,  and 
uses  no  labour,  renders  above  half  his 
muscles  useless ;  his  joints  turn  like  old 
rusty  hinges,  his  glands  and  strainers  are 
loaded  and  obstructed  with  dregs  and  cor- 
ruption ;  his  whole  carcase  becomes  a 
bog  or  quagmire,  and  nothing  but  the 
gout  or  some  such  distemper,  can  be 
hoped  for  to  his  relief,  to  drain  the  cru- 
dities and  stagnant  humours,  and  prolong 
a  painful,  useless  life.  'Tis  possible,  I 
confess,  for  some  who  have  naturally 
strong  constitutions,  to  reprieve  them- 
selves a  while  by  periodical  bleeding, 
purging,  blistering,  vomiting,  and  issues, 
quantum  sufficit  (these,  my  honest  parson 
calls  the  exercises  of  the  three  great  C's, 
Cities,  Colleges,  and  Cathedrals)  ;  but 
how  loathsome  and  detestable  is  such 
artificial  filthiness !  How  horrid  is  the 
course  of  driving  the  excrements  through 
imnatural  channels !  How  foggy,  \xn- 
wieldy,  phthisicky,  and  helpless,  are  such 
crazy  mortals  when  the  aflTairs  of  their  fa- 
milies, or  the  service  of  their  country,  de- 
mand their  application !  Nay,  what  a 
sluggish,  stupid,  splenetic,  effeminate,  in- 
sipid posterity  may  be  justly  expected 
from  such  rotten  sources  ?  'Tis  no  wonder 
so  many  of  our  ancient  families  are  ex- 
tinct, or  degenerated  into  milksops. 
What  would  be  the  case,  if  the  decayed 
blood  were  not  now  and  then  recruited  by 
a  jolly,  sanguine  country  heiress  ? 
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In  past  generations,  in  the  times  of  the 
Percies,  Warwicks,  and  Talbots,  when  an 
English  nobility  thought  themselves  not 
above  the  use  of  arms  ;  when  they 
valued  themselves  on  personal  prowess ; 
when  their  principal  delights  were  jousts 
and  tournaments ;  when  they  strove  to 
gain  the  hearts  of  their  ladies  by  bravely 
laying  their  rivals  on  their  backs  ;  when 
they  combatted  diseases,  as  well  as  open 
enemies,  with  shield  and  broad-sword  ; 
when  they  puriiied  their  blood  by  toilsome 
marches,  by  lying  in  the  camp,  and  sweat- 
ing under  heavy  armour : — ^What  feats  of 
arms  do  we  then  read  of !  what  person- 
al bravery  was  in  those  times  to  be  seen 
in  our  worthy  ancestors  !  what  hopeful, 
rosy,  jolly  bi-anches  were  seen  round  their 
tables  ! — Such  was  the  certain  effect  of 
manly  exercise. 

Every  one  observes  that  the  fogs,  va- 
pours, or  diseases  of  the  body,  cast  a  mist, 
bias,  and  poverty  on  the  mind ;  that  the 
health,  strength,  and  soundness  of  the 
former  is  communicated  to  the  latter;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  only  fit  person, 
both  for  advice  and  execution,  is  the  lively 
sportsman.  Who  so  likely  to  mount  a 
rampart  or  gain  an  intrenchment  as  he 
whose  long  practice  has  been  scaling  the 
fortifications  of  the  meadows  and  in- 
closures  ?  Who  so  proper  to  manage  his 
horse  with  address  and  intrepidity  in  time 
of  action,  as  he  whose  trade  and  occupa- 
tion are  leaj^ing  over  five  bar  gates,  hedges, 
and  stone  walls  ? 

The  author  continues — What  pleasure 
can  there  be  in  riding  whip  and  spur, 
after  a  bawling  pack  of  dogs,  says  my 
Lord  TapUng  ?  What  satisfaction  can  be 
felt  in  sweating  a  whole  day  after  a  twelve- 
penny  purchase,  says  the  miser  and  stock- 
jobber ?  What  ambition  is  gratified  in 
the  conquest  of  a  hare  or  the  slaughter  of 
a  fox,  says  the  jaiiming  courtier  ?  These 
are  weighty  questions;  I  desire  them, 
therefore,  to  accept  of  these  weighty 
answers.  First,  here  is  joy,  without  guilt 
or  repentance.  Secondly,  here  is  a  sa- 
voury dish,  and  a  stomach  to  digest  it, 
without  lying  or  knavery.  Thirdly,  here 
is  ambition  indulged  without  envy,  cor- 
ruption, or  servile  flattery. 

The  pleasures  of  the  world  consist  in 
imagination,  in  raising  the  spirits  to  a 
warm  expectation  ;  and  in  gratifying  the 
desires  by  fruition  of  the  object.  Let 
any  man  behold  with  what  joy  and  tri- 
umph the  hunter  returns  after  a  success- 
ful chase ! — Hearken  with  what  transports 
he  recounts  his  adventures !  See  the 
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gaiety  and  good  nature  which  shine  in  Ilia 
face  and  season  his  conversation ! 

I  wish  our  morose  philosophers  could 
once  be  witness  of  the  gladness  I  have 
often  diffused  through  a  whole  parish  by 
a  \'isit  with  my  cry  !  Poor  fainting  puss 
having  in  vain  made  trial  of  the  hills  and 
heath  fields,  at  last  ventures  to  expose  her 
fortunes  to  the  highways  and  villages. 
The  pack  follows  with  full  mouth,  making 
towers  and  chimneys  echo  with  the  tune- 
ful melody.  At  the  enchanting  sound, 
what  single  soul  does  not  forget  every 
other  call  of  mammon  and  the  flesh,  and 
(throwing  down  his  book,  his  tools,  or  his 
very  prayer  book)  run  out  to  partake  1 
The  thresher,  in  his  shirt  and  redden  fdlet, 
hastily  exposes  the  open  barn  to  the  pigs 
and  poultry  ;  the  whistling  ploughman 
drops  his  tune,  and  leaves  his  cattle  staring 
at  the  tumult ;  and  the  tailor  follows  after, 
slipshod  and  hatless,  with  his  thread  over 
his  shoulder.  The  schoolboy  flies  from 
the  hated  bellfry  to  the  top  of  the  town  ; 
the  old  women  hobble  out  three  steps 
beyond  the  door,  before  they  think  of 
their  crutches  ;  and  even  the  parson  of 
the  parish  (though  the  gravest  man  alive) 
mounts  the  old  pacer ;  and  if  he  can  but 
keep  in  upon  the  Canterbury,  is  so  gay 
and  youthful  as  to  join  his  halloo  in 
chorus  with  the  boys.  Such  a  moment 
is  able  to  bring  him  back  from  sixty  to 
eighteen.  I  was  lately  in  company  of 
very  worthy  people,  where  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  concert  of  music  ;  a  good 
hand  on  the  violin,  and  a  young  lady  sung 
and  played  on  a  very  fine  harpsichord. 
'Tis  the  fashion  for  every  one  to  commend ; 
and  the  most  insensible  auditor,  for  fear 
of  discovering  his  own  ignorance,  must 
seem  to  be  in  i-aptures.  The  Lady  per- 
formed to  admiration  ;  one  stared,  another 
talked  of  angels  and  the  spheres ;  a  third 
wept,  a  fourth  was  ready  to  drop  into  a 
trance  :  at  last,  a  very  honest  gentleman 
that  sat  in  a  musing  posture,  having  his 
ears  shaken  with  a  longer  and  louder 
quiver  than  ordinary,  looked  about  and 
gave  me  a  nod  and  wink,  with  this  inge- 
nuous remark  : — By  jingo  I  never  heard 
any  thing  better  but  a  cry  of  dogs  ;  she 
draws  out  h6r  note  like  my  old  Towler  ! 
The  lady  herself  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  attraction  of  hunting,  and  (as 
she  told  me  afterwards)  she  was  more 
proud  of  this  honest,  sincere  compliment 
from  Towler's  master,  than  of  all  the  rest 
she  received  on  the  occasion." 

That  hunting  is  congenial  to  health  be- 
yond  any  other  exercise,  is  an  incon- 
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testible  tnith  ;  that  it  is  highly  conducive  is  referred  to  the  article  Sportsman,    We 

to  longevity  we  have  now  many  hving  shall  close  the  present  article    with  the 

instances  ;  but  for  an  account  of  some  re-  following  very  appropriate  lines  : — 
mai-kable  votaries  of  the  chase  the  reader 

On  my  little  hlood  hack,  dirt  and  danger  defying, 

To  cover  I  rattle  in  hopes  of  a  nni ; 
There  flit  my  cares,  as  the  summer  dews  flying, 

Vanish  away  from  the  face  of  the  sun. 
Yes,  the  hunt  are  all  met,  and  the  country  is  famous; 

The  wind  in  the  soutli  too,  tlie  scent  shoidd  be  good : 
"  Come,  Philip,  now  give  us  a  gallop  to  tame  us." 

"  We  will  if  we  can,  Sir — '  Hike  into  the  wood.'  " 

Not  a  skirter  among  them,  but  crash  they  go  in  it ; 

"  Hark  !  Concubine's  speaking — yoics  !  Concubine,  hark ! 
Stand  steady,  don't  head  liim  ;  lie'll  break  in  a  minute ; 

Tallyho  !  there's  a  lialloo  !  he's  offi'or  the  park  !" 
Now  the  pack  in  full  cry,  yonder  lawn  streaming  over, 

See  the  deer  stand  and  gaze  at  the  gallant  array ; 
Puss  steals  from  her  form  at  the  edge  of  tlie  cover, 

Where  pheasants  keep  rising  and  whimng  away. 

"  Gone  away !" — in  sad  earnest,  the  purls  are  commencing — ■ 

Here  a  farmer  and  steed  most  promiscnousl)'  roll ; 
There  a  Leicestershire  blade,  on  a  glutton  for  fencing. 

Takes  a  bullfinch,  and  breaks  a  buck's  neck  in  a  hole. 
"  My  lad  !  pull  that  stake  out — whoey  !  gently  !  ad  rat  it, 

(While  the  mare's  in  a  fidget  the  man's  in  a  fright) 
Do  just  stand  aside,  Sii",  and  let  me  come  at  it." 

"  Forward  !  forward  !"  my  boys  !  he's  away  to  the  right. 

Now  across  a  stifl"  coimtry,  Sir  Reynard's  departing, 

The  virtue  of  some  of  his  followers  fails ; 
While  steeds  who  went  oft'  furies  rampant  at  starting 

Have  soon  scarce  a  member  to  wag  but  their  tails. 
Now  they  make  for  yon  osiers — he's  taken  the  river, 

See  Conqueror  foremost  to  plunge  in  the  tide ; 
Slap  dash  in  we  gallop,  nor  care  for  a  shiver 

Where  landing  is  safe  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  Hold  hard !"  give  'cm  time  to  make  out  where  ho  went.     Here 

See  the  veterans  eagerly  press  thro'  the  throng. 
Yoics  !  Countess  and  Hesperus  canying  the  scent  here, 

Who  says  that  these  gallants  cannot  go  along  ? 
For  yon  village  he  makes,  but  no  cunning  can  save  him ; 

Now  sneaks  thro'  the  homestead  in  pitiful  state  : 
Ev'r}'  eflTort  is  over,  f/iey  view  him  !  tJiey  have  liim  ! 

"  Whoo-whoop  !"  lads,  surrounded,  he  yields  to  lus  fate  ! 

Tho'  the  life  blood  of  beauty  with  terror  may  curdle. 

While  brooding  o'er  risks  which  the  sportsman  must  run, 
Now  imagine  him  lying  in  state  on  a  hurdle, 

And  turns  but  with  sighs  from  the  trophies  he's  won  : 
Yet  when  England  at  tyrants  woidd  level  defiance. 

Say,  what  makes  her  sons  so  undauntedly  Heed? 
'Tis  the  chase — 'tis  the  study  of  this  noble  science 

Gives  spii-it,  and  vigour,  and  health  to  the  breed. 
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CHEST  is  the  part  of  a  horse  compre- 
hended in  the  side  view,  from  his  withers 
to  tlie  bottom  of  his  ribs  near  the  elbow, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  arm  ;  and  is 
perfectly  understood,  when  we  say,  "that 
horse  is  well  let  down,  and  deep  in  the 
chest."  If,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is 
"  round  in  the  barrel,"  he  may  then  be 
said  to  have  a  good  carcase.  To  judge 
"well  of  the  chest,  it  is  necessary  to  come 
before,  and  take  a  front  view,  if  which  is 
broad,  and  the  horse  stands  wide  and  firm, 
it  is  a  i^roof  of  strength  ;  but  if  narrow  in 
the  breast  (alias  the  chest)  he  will  not 
only  be  very  likely  to  cut  before,  but  to 
become  chest-foundered,  if  put  to  any  ex- 
traordinary exertions. 

CHEST-FOUNDERING.  A  debility 
in  the  shoulders,  chest,  and  fore-quarters 
of  a  horse,  seemingly  less  understood,  and 
certainly  less  explained  hitherto,  than  any 
one  disorder  or  defect  to  which  the  horse 
is  incident.  Those  who  have  written  upon 
this  subject,  evidently  echo  each  other ; 
as  they  literally  and  individually  say,  "  it 
proceeds  from  hard  labour,  whereby  the 
horse  becomes  surfeited ;  so  that  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  no  more  than  a  severe  cold, 
and  is  to  be  managed  accordingly."  These 
are,  in  fact,  the  very  words  of  Bracken, 
who  precedes  it  Avitli  this  remark  : — 
"  Most  authors  agree  it  is  so  ;  giving  no 
opinion  of  his  oiim,  beyond  its  originating 
in  a  "  severe  cold,  and  is  to  be  managed 
accordingly."  He  says,  "  the  signs  are  a 
staring  coat,  and  heaving  of  the  flanks 
more  than  common."  That  a  chest-foun- 
dered horse  may  happen  to  have  a  staring 
coat,  or  a  heaving  of  the  flanks,  from  some 
different  or  remote  cause,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  but  that  either  of  them  are  diag- 
nostic symptoms  of  chest-foundei',  no  sci- 
entific practitioner  will  ever  admit. 

A  horse  said  to  be  chest-foundered,  is 
almost  invariably  contracted  in  the  breast 
between  the  points  of  the  shoulders  ;  be- 
coming narrower  there,  as  if  there  was  a 
wasting  of  those  particular  parts.  If  you 
put  him  into  a  trot,  he  moves  his  legs  one 
before  the  other  with  great  difficulty,  as 
if  they  were  internally  connected,  and 
prevented  farther  extension  by  two  latent 
links  of  a  chain.  When  pressed  to  a  gal- 
lop, the  case  becomes  instantly  decisive  ; 
he  labours  to  get  his  legs  from  under  him 
without  success  ;  a  general  constriction 
pervades  the  whole  of  his  fore  parts  ;  and 
his  action  may,  with  much  more  propriety, 
be  termed  ju}npi7ig  than  galloping. 

Although  no  one  author  has  given  a 
proof  he  ever  bestowed  an  explanatory 
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thought,  or  condescended  to  transmit  a 
single  line,  upon  the  absolute  cause  of 
this  very  common  defect,  yet  it  by  no 
means  seems  sufficiently  involved  in  am- 
biguity, to  render  fair  conjecture,  or  pro- 
fessional opinion,  a  matter  of  the  least  dif- 
ficulty. As  the  disorder  is  invariably 
fixed  upon  those  subjects  which  have  done 
the  tnost  expeditious  and  constant  work, 
without  having  been  ever  known  to  affect 
those  who  have  done  little  or  none  ;  so  it 
is  natural  to  conclude,  the  intercostal  and 
subclavian  muscles  must  have  sustained 
injury,  from  the  incessant  vibrative  con- 
cussions occasioned  by  the  almost  eternal 
contraction  and  expansion  of  those  parts, 
in  such  labour  as  horses  are  put  to,  who 
become  siibject  to  the  misfortune,  which 
partakes  much  more  of  oppressed  nature 
than  of  disease.  It  should  seem,  by  the 
great  number  of  horses  (decidedly  chest- 
foundered)  who  experience  evident  relief, 
and  go  with  much  less  pain  and  difficulty, 
when  they  have  got  warm,  that  the  mus- 
cular parts  acquire  rigidity  when  in  a  state 
of  inaction,  but  expand,  and  gradually 
throw  off  the  stricture,  so  soon  as  the  cir- 
culation is  increased  by  action,  and  per- 
si)iration  produced  ;  both  which  subsiding, 
tlie  previous  stiffiiess  returns.  Let,  how- 
ever, what  will  be  the  cause,  (and  upon 
which  the  best  opinions  may  vary)  in- 
stances are  very  rarely  if  ever  known  of  per- 
fect cure,  or  complete  eradication.  Long 
rest,  by  either  a  summer  or  winter's  run, 
will  always  be  found  productive  of  relief, 
and  sometimes  hold  forth  a  deceptive 
promise  of  permanence,  which  very  mild 
and  gentle  work  may  continue  ;  but  hard 
riding,  long  journies,  or  severe  labour,  will 
always  produce  a  relapse. 

CHILDERS  was  distinguished  from 
fotir  others  in  succession  of  the  same 
name,  by  the  appellation  of  the  Devon- 
shire, or  Flying  Childers,  having  been 
the  fleetest  horse  ever  bred  or  trained  in 
this  kingdom,  and  said  to  have  ran  a  mile 
in  a  minute.  The  fact,  however,  was  not 
so ;  he  went  the  fourth  of  a  mile  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  in  a  minute,  and  beat  every 
horse  of  his  time  with  ease.  He  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Childers;  was  foaled  in  1715; 
and  got  by  Darley's  Arabian,  dam  (Betty 
Leedes)  by  Careless.  He  covered  as  a 
stallion,  and  was  sire  of  Firetail,  Black- 
legs, Second,  Plaistow,  Snip,  and  Com- 
moner ;  all  good  runners,  particularly  the 
first  three  ;  also  Blaze,  Winall,  and  Spank- 
ing Roger,  horses  of  some  note ;  as  well 
as  Lord  W.  Manner's  Poppet,  (an  extra- 
ordinary runner  at  five  years  old)  Steady, 
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Fleece  'em,  Src.  Ho  covered  but  very 
few  mares,  except  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's. 

Bartlett's  Guilders  was  likewise 
bred  by  Mr.  Childcrs,  and  was  own  bro- 
ther to  Flying  Childers. 

Hampton  Court  Guilders  was  got  by 
the  Devonshire  Ghildei-s,  dam  (Duchess) 
by  the  Newcastle  Turk;  and  was  likewise 
bred  by  Mr.  Ghilders. 

Smale's  Guilders  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Smale,  and  foaled  in  1726.  He  was  got 
by  Bartlett's  Ghilders ;  dam  by  the  Byerly 
Turk. 

Guilders,  commonly  called  Grey  Guil- 
ders, was  bred  by  I-ord  Ghedworth,  and 
got  by  the  Devonshire  Ghilders ;  dam  by 
Sir  W.  Wharton's  Gommoner. 

GHUB.  This  fish  takes  its  name  from 
the  head,  not  only  in  our  own,  but  other 
languages ;  we  call  it  chub,  according  to 
Skinner,  from  the  old  English  cop,  a  head ; 
the  French,  iestard ;  the  Italians,  capi- 
to7ie  ;  in  different  parts  of  England  this 
fish  is  called  chevhi,  nob,  or  boiling ;  he 
much  resembles  the  carj),  but  is  of  a  longer 
form;  the  body  is  oblong,  rather  roimd, 
and  of  a  pretty  equal  thickness  in  the 
gi-eater  part  of  the  slope ;  the  scales  are 
large ;  the  irides  silvery ;  the  cheeks  of 
the  same  colour;  the  head  and  back  of  a 
deep  dusky  green ;  the  sides  silvery,  but 
in  the  summer  yellow;  the  belly  white; 
the  pectoral  fins  of  a  pale  yellow ;  the  ven- 
tral and  anal  fins,  red :  the  tail  forked,  of 
a  brownish  hue,  but  tinged  with  blue  at 
the  end;  is  altogether  a  handsome  fish; 
will  sometimes  Aveigh  upwards  of  five 
pounds,  but  Salvianus  speaks  of  them  as 
increasing  to  eight  or  nine.  The  flesh  of 
the  chub  is  not  in  much  esteem,  being 
coarse,  and  when  out  of  season  full  of 
small  hairy  bones;  the  head  and  throat 
are  the  best  parts,  taking  care  to  have  the 
latter  well  washed  aiul  cleansed  from  the 
grass  and  weeds  usually  in  it.  The  roe 
is  exceedingly  good;  and  this  fish,  stewed 
as  carp,  will,  it  is  said,  deceive  an  epi- 
cure. 

The  haunts  of  the  chub  are  in  rivers 
whose  bottoms  are  of  sand  or  clay,  or 
which  are  bounded  by  clayey  banks  (with 
the  exception  of  their  being  found  in  the 
Esk,  a  river  noted  for  the  crystalline  clear- 
ness of  its  waters,  flowing  over  a  rocky 
bottom),  in  deep  holes,  under  hollow  banks, 
in  siunmer  particularly,  where  shaded  by 
trees,  weeds,  &c.  they  frequently  float  on 
the  surface,  and  are  sometimes  in  streams 
and  deep  waters  where  the  currents  are 
strong:  in  ponds,  fed  by  a  ri^idet,  they 
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grow  to  a  large  size.  They  spawn  in 
April,  and  are  most  in  perfection  in  De- 
cember and  January,  having  then  very 
few  of  the  hairy  bones  before  mentioned. 

The  chub  docs  not  afford  the  angler  so 
much  diversion  as  the  trout,  from  being 
so  dull  a  fish  on  the  hook,  and  when  once 
struck  becoming  soon  tired;  but  he  bites 
so  eagerly,  that  when  he  takes  the  bait, 
his  jaws  are  heard  to  chop  like  those  of 
the  dog,  and  having  a  very  wide  leather 
mouth,  and  his  teeth  in  his  throat,  there 
is  little  danger  of  his  breaking  his  hold ; 
to  fish  for  him,  the  angler  should  have  a 
stout  long  rod,  a  strong  line  (if  he  uses 
a  reel,  he  will  be  enabled  the  better  to  fish 
under  bushes)  with  a  yard  or  more  of  the 
best  silk-worm  gut  at  bottom,  a  hook  pro- 
portioned to  the  bait  used,  a  swan-quill 
float,  and  the  line  so  shotted,  eight  or  ten 
inches  from  the  hook,  as  to  sink  the  float 
to  a  quarter-of-an-inch  above  the  surface; 
the  same  ground-bait  is  to  be  used  as  for 
the  cai-p,  and  the  hook  baited  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  salmon's  roe  (boiled  a 
little)  to  fill  the  bend  properly;  this, 
rightly  managed,  is  a  tempting  bait.  The 
large  ones  are  to  be  caught  by  dibbing, 
very  early  in  a  morning,  with  the  brown 
beetle,  or  cockchafer :  by  day-bi-eak  the 
angler  should  be  at  the  river ;  and  after 
baiting  his  hook,  let  him  move  it  two  or 
three  times  near  the  surface,  as  in  the  act 
of  flying;  then  let  it  drop  on  the  water, 
shaking  the  rod  gently,  which  will  cause 
the  appearance  of  its  struggling  to  escape; 
this  attracts  the  chub,  who  are  so  fond  of 
this  bait,  that  they  will  rise  two  or  three 
at  a  time  to  seize  it;  the  landing-net  in 
this  fishing  should  never  be  forgotten,  as 
the  ])laces  most  likely  for  success  in  tak- 
ing chub  are  those  where  the  angler  can- 
not get  to  the  water  side  to  land  them  with 
his  hands. 

Another  way  of  dibbing  is  in  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day  with  a  grasshopper.  In  any 
hole  where  they  haunt,  many  of  them  will 
he  seen  basking  themselves  near  the  sui- 
face ;  the  rod  must  be  both  long  and  of 
considerable  strength ;  the  line  strong, 
and  in  length  about  a  yard :  bait  the  hook 
with  a  grasshopper;  and  the  angler  must 
conceal  himself  behind  some  bush  or  tree, 
and  remain  as  motionless  as  j^ossible,  (for 
the  chub  is  so  feai'ful,  that  the  smallest 
shadow  of  a  bird  flying  over,  or  of  the  rod, 
makes  him  sink  to  the  bottom,  but  he  will 
soon  rise  again) :  having  selected  the  larg- 
est cluib,  let  him  move  the  rod  with  great 
slowness  and  caution,  and  drop  the  bait 
gently  upon  the  water,  three  or  four  inches 
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before  it,  and  he  will  infallibly  take  it: 
there  is  no  danger  of  securing  the  chub, 
if  allowed  play  enough  before  it  is  at- 
tempted to  be  taken  out,  being  one  of  the 
leather-mouthed  fishes,  Avherein  a  hook 
seldom  loses  its  hold.  In  the  Thames 
above  Richmond,  the  best  way  of  using 
the  grasshopper  for  chub  is  to  pinch  off 
the  first  joints  of  the  legs,  and  to  fish  with 
it  as  with  an  artificial  fly.  In  September, 
when  the  weed  is  rotten,  the  largest  dace 
ere  likewise  so  caught.  The  chub  bites 
''also  at  cadis,  beetles,  blue-bottles,  and 
almost  any  natural  or  artificial  fly  that  is 
in  season,  and  will  often  rise  at  the  red- 
spinner,  when  the  angler  is  trying  for  other 
fish :  black  and  dun  flies  made  gaudy,  and 
ribbed  with  gold  or  silver  twist,  will  suc- 
ceed in  streams.  They  are  bobbed  for 
over  bushes,  and  under  hollow  banks, 
where  the  water  can  hardly  be  seen ;  but 
they  are  felt  very  forcibly  when  they  take. 
In  some  counties  is  used  the  following  pe- 
culiar way  of  dibbing  for  them,  where  the 
still  deep  holes  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  too  distant  from  the  shore  for 
a  rod  to  reach :  a  line  sufficient,  if  all  un- 
ravelled, to  extend  twice  across  the  water, 
but  when  first  began  with  no  longer  than 
from  bank  to  bank,  is  stretched  from  two 
persons  on  one  side  to  one  on  the  other; 
at  the  centre  of  this  line,  suspended  from 
it,  is  a  short  twine,  about  a  yard  long,  with 
a  hook  baited  with  a  cockchafer  or  grass- 
hopper :  thus  prepared,  they  drop  the  bait 
before  any  chub  they  prefer;  when  they 
have  hooked,  the  person  carrying  the  line 
in  reserve  runs  it  out,  whilst  the  fish  is 
drawn  over  to  the  other  side;  the  hook  is 
then  fresh  baited,  the  extra  line  coiled  up 
again  to  its  proper  length,  and  the  same 
method  pursued.  Many  pounds  weight 
are  tluis  taken  in  an  hovu'. 

The  chub  will  take  gentles,  wasps'  mag- 
gots, (which  must  be  baked  in  an  oven 
before  used,)  paste  of  fine  new  white  bread, 
(without  being  made  wet,)  worked  up  in 
the  hand,  and  tinged  with  vermilion  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  colour  of  salmon's 
roe :  from  the  hook  this  paste  will  not  ea- 
sily wash  off,  and  is  a  most  killing  bait ; 
but  the  best  baits  for  bottom  or  _^oa/-fish- 
ing  for  this  fish,  are  old  Cheshire  cheese, 
(such  as  without  crumbling  will  moidd  in 
the  hand,)  and  the  pith  from  the  back 
bone  of  an  ox,  with  the  outward  so  care- 
fully taken  oft'  as  not  to  bruise  the  inward 
skin.  At  every  season  of  the  year  the 
former  of  these  is  good;  but  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  and  all  the  winter,  are 
the  preferable  times  for  both.  In  baiting 
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with  the  cheese,  put  a  round  kimp,  the 
size  of  a  cherry,  on  a  large  hook,  so  as 
to  cover  the  bend  and  some  way  up  the 
shank:  fish  six  inches  from  the  bottom, 
or  in  cold  i-aw  weather  the  bait  may  lie 
on  the  ground;  but  if  the  hole  has  not 
been  ground-baited,  the  depth  is  immate- 
rial :  when  there  is  a  bite,  the  float  will 
be  drawn  under  water;  strike  immedi- 
ately, and  give  him  play,  holding  a  toler- 
ably tight  line,  to  keep  the  fish  clear  from 
weeds  and  stumps,  which  at  sight  of  the 
angler  he  will  endeavour  to  get  at  for 
shelter;  and  if  not  properly  managed,  he 
will  break  the  tackle.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year,  the  chub  will  take  a  marsh,  or 
small  red  worm;  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
flies,  beetles,  snails  (the  black  ones  with 
the  belly  slit,  to  show  the  white) ;  in  Au- 
gust, pastes :  the  large  chub  will  also  take 
minnows,  small  dace,  and  gudgeons,  an- 
gled with  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
perch ;  and  the  latter  bait  used  likewise 
as  in  trolling  for  pike,  the  hook  not  so 
heavy  leaded  upon  the  shank ;  they  gorge 
immediately  upon  taking  the  bait :  their 
biting  times  are  chiefly  from  before  sun- 
rise until  nine  in  the  morning,  and  from 
four  until  after  sun- set  in  the  summer, 
(some  will  by  chance  take  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  when  mild  and  cloudy) ;  and  in 
the  winter  the  middle  of  the  day  is  best; 
remembering  that  in  hot  weather  they  are 
to  be  fished  for  at  or  near  the  top,  and 
not  deeper  than  mid-water;  and  in  cold, 
close  to,  or  upon,  the  bottom ;  and  that 
the  main  point  in  taking  this  fish  is,  the 
angler's  keeping  himself  out  of  sight. 

CLICKET.  When  the  male  and  fe- 
male fox  approach  each  other  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procreation,  they  are  said  to  be 
clicketting. 

CLYSTER.  A  liquid  medicine  in- 
jected by  the  anus  of  an  animal,  with  tlie 
assistance  of  a  suitable  apparatus. 

"  Clysters  administered  to  horses,  says 
Mr.  Clark,  are  of  greater  importance  in 
relieving  them  from  many  acute  com- 
plaints than  is  generally  imagined ;  and 
it  were  to  be  wished,  that,  in  place  of  the 
more  expensive  cordial  drenches,  &c. 
which  are  but  too  frequently  given  in 
most  of  these  cases,  a  simple  clyster  of 
warm  water,  or  thin  water  gnicl,  were 
substituted  in  their  stead;  the  latter  of 
which  would  prove  of  great  benefit,  whilst 
the  former  too  frequently  i)rove  hurtful. 

Clysters  serve  not  only  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  intestines,  but  also  to  con- 
vey very  powerful  medicines  into  the  sys- 
tem, when  perhaps  it  is  not  practicable  to 
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do  it  by  the  mouth ;  for,  although  clysters 
are  only  conveyed  into  the  larger  intes- 
tines, and,  perhaps,  hardly  penetrate  into 
the  smaller,  still  they  are  extremely  use- 
fid,  by  fomenting  as  it  were  the  latter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  softening  the 
hardened  excrement  that  is  accumulated 
in  the  former,  and  rendering  it  so  soft  as 
to  be  expelled  out  of  the  body,  by  which 
flatulencies,  or  other  offending  matters, 
that  may  be  pent  up  in  them,  are  likewise 
expelled;  besides,  by  their  warmness  and 
relaxing  powers,  they  act  as  a  fomenta- 
tion to  the  bowels,  and  hence  may  be  of 
considerable  service  in  removing  spasmo- 
dic constrictions  in  the  bowels,  carrying 
off  flatulencies,  and  in  preventing  inflam- 
mation in  the  intestines,  &'c.  or,  by  con- 
veying opiates  to  the  parts  aflected,  give 
speedy  relief  in  colics,  &c. 

The  use  of  emollient  clysters  in  fevers 
is  considerable:  tliey  act  by  revulsion,  and 
relieve  the  head  when  too  much  affected; 
besides,  by  throwing  in  a  quantity  of  di- 
luting liquor  into  the  intestines,  it  not 
only  relaxes  and  cleanses  them,  but  may 
be  said  to  cool  the  body  in  general ;  at 
the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  conveyed  into 
the  mass  of  blood,  by  which  means  it  is 
diluted;  and,  in  particular  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  clysters  give  almost  immedi- 
ate relief.  These  remedies,  when  judi- 
ciously prescribed,  pass  directly  to  the 
parts  aflected,  as  they  undergo  little  or  no 
alteration  from  the  powers  of  the  body." 

Mr.  Clark  further  observes,  that,  as  the 
diseases  of  horses  are  cured  on  nearly  the 
same  principles  as  those  of  the  luunan 
body,  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  physi- 
cians for  the  ciu'e  of  diseases  in  the  latter, 
are  applicable  to  horses  in  similar  circum- 
stances; only  it  ought  to  be  observed,  for 
obvious  reasons,  that  the  intestines  of 
horses  shotild  always  be  emptied  of  dung 
by  the  repetition  of  clysters,  which  have 
something  stimulating  in  their  composi- 
tion, jxreiious  to  the  administering  any 
particular  medicine  by  way  of  clyster. 

"  Nor,  continues  he,  is  the  use  of  clys- 
ters confined  to  medicines  only;  food  and 
noiu'ishment  may  be  conveyed  into  the 
system  in  this  way,  when  a  horse  is  un- 
able to  swallow  any  thing  by  the  mouth. 
This  I  have  frequently  experienced  in 
practice,  and  supported  horses  for  several 
days  together  by  nourishing  clysters,  made 
of  thick  water  gruel,  during  violent  inflam- 
mations or  tumours  in  the  throat,  till  such 
time  as  they  have  been  discussed  or  sup- 
purated." The  lacteal  vessels,  whose 
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mouths  open  into  the  inner  cavity  of  the 
intestines,  absorb  or  drink  up  the  chyle 
or  nourishment  that  is  produced  from  the 
food  that  has  been  digested,  and  convey 
it  into  the  mass  of  blood.  The  same  pro- 
cess takes  place  when  nourishment  is  con- 
veyed into  the  intestines  by  the  anus  or 
fundament,  only  the  food  requires  to  be 
so  far  prepared,  broken  down,  and  diluted 
with  water,  as  to  render  it  fit  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  vessels  mentioned  above. 

In  administering  clysters,  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  observed,  that  the  contents  Ox 
the  clyster  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
and  only  milk-warm,  as  either  of  these 
extremes  will  sui-prise  the  horse,  and  cause 
him  to  eject  or  throw  it  out  before  it  has 
had  time  to  have  any  effect.  Previous  to 
introducing  the  clyster-pipe,  the  operator, 
after  anointing  his  hand  and  arm  with  oil, 
butter,  or  hog's  lard,  (observing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  nails  of  his  fingers 
are  short,)  may  introduce  it  into  the  rec- 
tum, and  draw  out  the  hardened  dung 
gradually.  This  operation,  in  fan-iery,  is 
termed  ralcing,  or  hack-raking,  and  be- 
comes the  more  necessary,  as  it  frequently 
happens  that  great  quantities  of  hardened 
dung  are  collected  in  the  rectum,  and 
which,  in  some  cases,  the  horse  cannot 
void  easily  without  assistance  of  this  kind. 

The  composition  of  clysters  (as  Mr. 
Clark  very  properly  observes,)  should  be 
extremely  simple.  On  that  account  they 
will  be  easily  prepared,  and  as  easily  ad- 
ministered, if  the  operator  is  provided  with 
a  suitable  instrument  for  the  pui-2Jose.  The 
gciun-ality  of  clyster-pipes  that  are  com- 
monly used  are  by  far  too  small  and  too 
short:  although  it  may  appear  a  kind  of 
paradox,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  clyster- 
pipe  of  a  larger  size  than  the  ordinary 
ones,  and  of  a  proper  thickness,  is  much 
easier  introduced  into  the  anus  than  one 
that  is  considerably  smaller.  It  is  like- 
wise obvious,  that,  when  the  pipe  is  too 
short,  it  rendei's  clysters  of  no  use,  be- 
cause it  cannot  convey  them  so  far  up 
into  the  intestines  as  is  necessaiy  to  give 
them  any  chance  of  being  retained :  a 
small  short  pipe,  of  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  is  not  capable  of  conveying  the  in- 
jection to  the  end  of  the  rectum,  which, 
in  a  horse  of  a  middle  size,  is  about  six- 
teen or  eighteen  inches  long.  In  giving 
injections  with  these  short  pipes,  the  clys- 
ter is  apt  to  flow  out  at  the  anus,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  with  which  it  is  in- 
jected from  the  bag  or  sjTinge;  and  this 
must  always  be  the  case,  especially  if  the 
horse's  bladder  should  happen  at  the  time 
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to  be  full  of  urine,  which  frequently  oc- 
curs from  its  being  retained  there  by  the 
hardened  dung  in  the  rectum,  wliich 
presses  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  thus 
prevents  the  liorse  from  staling. 

It  happens  farther,  that,  after  the  hard- 
ened dung  is  taken  out  of  the  rectum  by 
the  operation  above  mentioned,  the  blad- 
der, being  distended  and  full  of  imne, 
cannot  exert  its  contracting  power  imme- 
diately, so  as  to  expel  its  contents.  It 
therefore  presses  up  the  empty  rectum, 
and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  tumour 
in  it;  and,  if  the  pipe  is  too  short,  it  can- 
not reach  beyond  the  rising  in  the  rectum, 
which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  declivity  back 
towards  the  anus  ;  and  hence  the  liquor 
flows  back  as  soon  as  it  is  discharged  from 
the  pipe,  instead  of  passing  forward. 

The  smallness  of  the  bag  or  bladder 
containing  the  clyster,  which  is  generally 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  pipe,  is  another 
very  material  objection  to  this  small  ap- 
paratus, as  it  seldom  contains  one  quart 
of  liquid;  from  which  circumstance  very 
little  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  clysters  in  such  large  intestines  as  those 
of  a  horse.  Dr.  Bracken,  in  his  lirst  vo- 
lume, lias  this  very  judicious  remark  on 
the  use  of  clysters :  he  observes,  that  the 
colon  of  a  horse  seems  to  be  three  guts, 
by  reason  of  the  two  necks  of  about  half- 
a-yard  each,  drawn  up  into  many  cells  or 
purses,  by  means  of  two  ligaments,  one 
of  which  runs  along  the  uppei",  and  the 
other  the  under  side  of  it,  which,  with  tlie 
assistance  of  a  valve  or  flap  at  its  begin- 
ning, hinder  the  excrements  either  from 
returning  back  into  the  small  guts,  or  fall- 
ing too  soon  downwards,  befoi'e  the  chyle 
or  milky  substance  prepared  from  the  food 
be  taken  into  its  proper  vessels.  And,  in- 
deed, the  cascum,  or  blind  gut,  which  is 
the  first  of  the  three  larger  guts,  seems 
to  be  so  contrived,  in  the  manner  of  a 
valve,  to  hinder  the  aliment  and  chyle 
from  passing  too  soon  into  the  colon ;  for, 
if  the  aliment  and  chyle  were  not  in  some 
measure  hindered  in  their  passage  through 
these  large  guts,  the  body  could  not  be 
sufficiently  supplied  with  nourishment. 

The  first  of  these  colons  is  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  in  length,  the  second  about  a 
yard,  and  the  third,  or  that  part  which 
joins  the  rectum,  near  six  yards  in  length; 
so  that  the  colon  of  a  horse  fourteen  hands 
high  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  eight  yards 
and  a  half  long ;  and,  from  it,  along  the 
rectum  or  straight  gut,  to  the  anus,  where 
the  excrements  are  discharged,  is  not 
above  half-a-yard ;  so  that  it  is  plain  clys- 
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ters  operate  mostly  in  the  colon,  though 
generally  they  are  given  in  too  small 
quantities;  for  what  signifies  two  quarts 
of  liquor  in  a  gut  nine  yards  long,  and 
four  or  five  inches  diameter,  in  a  natural 
state?  but,  in  a  colic,  it  is  so  distended 
with  flatulencies,  that  its  diameter  ex- 
ceeds seven  or  eight  inches,  as  Mr.  Clark 
has  observed  in  those  dying  of  that  dis- 
temper. 

Large  metal  syringes  are  frequently 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  clysters; 
but,  of  all  the  insti-uments  ever  invented, 
Mr.  Clark  tliinks,  these  are  the  most  im- 
proper for  horses.  The  shortness  and 
smallness  of  their  ivory  pipes  are  not  only 
a  material  objection,  as  has  been  observed, 
but  they  are  apt  to  tear  and  wound  the 
gut;  for,  if  a  horse  should  prove  restless, 
either  from  pain,  as  in  cases  of  the  gripes, 
or  from  viciousness,  the  syringe  and  pipe 
being  quite  inflexible,  in  the  struggle  to 
throw  up  the  injection,  the  gut  may  be 
wounded,  by  which  a  discharge  of  blood 
and  other  bad  consequences  may  follow. 
But,  although  there  were  not  the  least 
chance  either  of  their  hurting  the  horse 
or  wounding  the  gut,  yet  the  force  with 
which  they  throw  up  the  liquoi-,  always 
causes  a  surprise,  and,  of  course,  a  resist- 
ance, attended  with  a  vigorous  eftbrt  to 
throw  it  out,  which  indeed  frequently 
hapjiens  before  the  pipe  of  the  syringe 
is  withdrawn,  and  frequently  upon  the 
operator. 

The  instnnnent  Mr.  Clark  prefers,  for 
the  piu-pose  of  giving  clysters,  is  a  simple 
bag  or  ox-bladder,  which  will  hold  two  or 
three  quarts,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  wooden 
jiipe  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  one 
inch  and  a  half  diameter  where  the  bag  is 
tied,  and  becoming  gradually  taper  to  the 
extremity,  where  the  thickness  should 
suddenly  increase,  and  be  rounded  off  at 
the  point  as  smooth  as  possible.  The  hole 
through  the  pipe  may  be  made  sufliciently 
large,  so  as  to  admit  the  end  of  a  common 
funnel,  for  pouring  in  the  liquor  into  the 
bag.  By  the  flexibility  of  the  bladder  at 
the  end  of  this  instrument,  no  danger  can 
happen  to  the  horse ;  whilst  the  clyster  is 
conveyed  so  far  up  into  the  intestines, 
that  it  will  be  retained.  It  causes  no  sur- 
prise (provided  the  liquor  be  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  cold,  but  about  tlie  warmth  of 
the  intestines  themselves),  as  no  other 
force  is  required  to  throw  it  up  than  the 
holding  the  bag  a  little  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  pipe;  by  which  means  the 
liquor  flows  gently  into  the  gut,  without 
any  surprise  to  the  horse.     After  using 
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the  bag,  it  may  bo  blown  full  of  wind,  a 
cork  put  into  the  pipe,  and  hung  up  in 
some  dry  place,  to  prevent  it  from  rotting; 
by  whicli  means  it  will  be  fit  for  use  on 
future  occasions. 

Clysters  are  distinguished  by  different 
names,  which  denominate  the  quality  of 
the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, as  emollient,  laxative,  diuretic, 
anodyne,  &c.  As  the  more  general  use 
of  clysters,  in  the  practice  of  farriery, 
Avould  be  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
effects,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  where 
the  speediest  assistance  is  necessary,  Mr. 
Clark  subjoins  the  following  forms  for 
composing  them,  together  with  the  cases 
in  which  they  may  be  administered  with 
advantage. 

Emollient  Clyster. 
Take  of  thin  water-gruel,  2  or  3  quarts. 
Olive  oil,  G  oz. 
Coarse  sugar  6  oz. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water-gruel, 
then  add  the  olive  oil. 

Laxative  Clyster. 
Take  of  thin  water-gruel,  2  or  3  quarts. 
Glauber's  salt,  8  oz. 
Olive  oil,  6  oz. 
When  Glauber's  salt  is  not  at  hand, 
common  salt  may  be  used  in  its  stead. 

A  great  variety  of  recipes  might  be 
added  for  making  clysters,  composed  of 
the  infusion  of  different  herbs,  seeds,  &c.; 
but,  as  the  above  ingredients  are  always 
easily  got,  they  will  be  found  to  answer 
all  the  intentions  required  under  this  head, 
which  is  to  soften  the  hardened  excre- 
ments, to  lubi-icate  the  intestines,  and,  by 
exciting  a  gentle  stimulus,  promote  a  free 
discharge  of  their  contents,  which,  when 
once  obtained,  seldom  fail  of  giving  relief 
in  inflammatory  cases,  spasms,  &c. 

Purging  Clyster. 
Take  two  ounces  of  senna. 

Two  quarts  of  boiling  water. 
Infuse  the  senna,  and  having  strained 
the  liquor  off,  then  add 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  4  oz. 
Common  oil,  4  oz. 
This  clyster  will  operate  more  briskly 
than  the  former;  and,  on  that  account, 
may  be  preferred  when  an  immediate  or 
speedy  discharge  is  necessary. 
Anodyne  Clyster. 
Take  of  the  jelly  of  common  starch,  or  of 
an  infusion  of  linseed,  one  pint. 
Tincture  of  opium,  one  ounce,  or  about 

two  table-spoonfuls. 
"When  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  in- 
flammation   in    the    bowels,  solid    opium 
may  be  given  in  place  of  the  tinctm'e, 
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from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  in  proportion 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  well  triturated  or  rubbed 
in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  of  the  liquid,  till 
it  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  The  smallness 
of  the  qiumtity  of  liquid  here  recommend- 
ed, gives  it  the  better  chance  of  being  the 
longer  retained,  as  the  good  effects  to  be 
derived  from  the  opium  depend  entirely 
on  this  circumstance.  This  clyster  is 
proper  to  be  given  in  violent  gripings,  at- 
tended with  pui-ging,  in  order  to  blunt 
the  sliar])ness  of  the  corroding  humour, 
and  to  allay  the  pain  usual  in  such  cases. 
The  starch  will  also  in  some  measure  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  the  natural  mucus, 
or  covering  of  the  intestines,  which  has 
been  carried  off  by  violent  purging.  It 
may  be  repeated,  if  the  symptoms  con- 
tinue violent,  only  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  laudanum,  or  of  the  opium. 
Nutritive  Clyster. 

Take  of  thick  water-gruel,  well  boiled, 
three  quarts. 

When  nourishing  clysters  are  found 
necessary,  they  may  be  given  four  or  five 
times  in  the  day,  according  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  They  are  of  con- 
siderable service  in  cases  where  the  horse 
cannot  eat  sufficiently  to  support  himself, 
nor  swallow  any  thing,  from  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  jaws,  &c  or  in  convulsions, 
attended  with  a  locked  jaw,  &c.  Perhaps 
milk-gruel  might  be  substituted  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Diuretic  Clyster. 

Take  of  Venice  tiu-pentine,  two  ounces; 

Castile  soap,  one  ounce. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  two  quarts  of  warm 
water,  then  add  the  turpentine,  previously 
well  beaten  up  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs. 

Mr.  Clark  says,  this  diuretic  clyster  is 
of  great  use  in  the  strangury,  and  in  ob- 
structions of  the  urinary  passages.  As  it 
is  immediately  applied  to  the  parts  affect- 
ed, it  seldom  fails  of  giving  relief,  and  has 
a  much  better  effect,  when  prescribed  in 
this  manner,  than  when  given  by  the 
mouth;  because  it  then  mixes  with  the 
whole  mass  of  fluids,  and  may  lose  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  diuretic  quality  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  kidneys :  but,  by  being 
administered  in  the  form  of  a  clyster,  it 
is  readily  absorbed  by  the  neighbouring 
vessels,  and  promotes  a  free  discharge  of 
urine. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  formulae 
for  clysters,  which  are  given  by  most  of 
the  modern  veterinary  writers,  and  have 
each  their  share  of  excellence.     We  shall 
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confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  follow- 
ing forms  given  by  Mr.  Denny. 

Take  of  Glauber's  salt,  four  ounces. 

Decoction  of  linseed,  three  quarts. 

Olive  oil,  half  a  pint.         Mix. 

Take  of  oatmeal  gruel,  four  quarts. 

Common  salt,  four  ounces. 

Olive  oil,  half  a  pint.         Mix. 

Take  of  oatmeal-gruel,  four  quarts. 

Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce.         Mix. 

Mr.  Clark  observes,  that  there  are  many 
cases  where  clysters  may  be  administered 
with  great  success,  besides  those  already 
hinted  at,  as  in  inflammatory  fevers,  spas- 
modic constrictions,  and  cohcky  com- 
plaints in  the  bowels;  in  recent  coughs, 
apoplexy,  convulsions,  paralytic  com- 
plaints, swelling  of  the  belly,  whether 
from  air  or  from  hardened  excrements. — 
They  are  required  also  in  cases  where 
horses  are  troubled  with  worms,  as  the 
ascarides,  which  lodge  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  intestines;  or  when  botts  are  ob- 
served sticking  in  the  anus,  or  voided  with 
the  dung;  in  very  costive  habits,  before 
laxative  or  opening  medicines  are  given 
by  the  mouth ;  in  wounds  which  penetrate 
deep  into  the  muscular  or  tendinous  parts, 
or  in  the  belly,  &c. ;  in  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  or  when  the  head  seems  particu- 
larly affected;  in  inflammatory  swellings 
on  any  part  of  the  body.  Clysters  com- 
posed of  mucilaginous  substances,  as 
starch,  linseed,  &c.  are  also  of  great  be- 
nefit in  violent  diarrhoeas,  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  causes,  or  from  too 
strong  purging  medicines  given  by  ignor- 
ant farriers. 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
clysters  should  be  repeated  frequently,  tiU 
such  time  as  the  disorder  for  which  they 
are  given  is  either  removed  or  greatly 
abated.  This  injunction  may  be  the  more 
readily  complied  with,  as  the  administer- 
ing clysters  to  horses  is  not  attended 
either  with  much  trouble  to  the  operator, 
or  disturbance  to  them. 

Mr.  Clark  adds  the  following  caution 
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with  regard  to  the  operation  of  clysters : 
It  frequently  happens,  in  colics,  and  other 
complaints  in  the  bowels,  that  a  horse 
will  dung  frequently,  probably  from  pain, 
&c.  but  in  a  very  small  quantity  at  once ; 
at  the  same  time,  what  he  passes  may  ap- 
pear somewhat  soft  or  loose.  In  such 
cases,  the  practitioner  may  be  told  that 
clysters  are  unnecessary  and  superfluous : 
this,  however,  ought  not  to  prevent  him 
from  prescribing  them ;  as,  in  such  cases, 
the  flatvdences  which  occasion  the  disorder 
may  be  seated  in  the  colon,  where  the 
excrements  at  the  same  time  are  ex- 
tremely hardened ;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that,  after  the  second  or  third  in- 
jection, they  are  discharged  in  such  a 
quantity,  and  in  such  a  state,  as  to  sur- 
prise those  who  were  just  before  opposing 
and  deriding  the  practice  recommended. 
These  prejudices  every  practitioner  will 
have  to  combat;  for  he  will  frequently 
have  as  troublesome  nurses  to  deal  with 
as  the  physicians  complain  of,  and  who 
are  no  less  ready  with  their  impertinent 
advice. 

COAT.  The  coat  of  a  horse  (which 
the  hair  is  called)  is  not  only  an  object  of 
sporting  exultation  when  the  horse  is  in 
fine  condition,  but,  to  the  judicious  and 
penetrating  eye,  is  in  a  great  degree  indi- 
cative of  the  state  of  health.  Notliing 
will  so  soon  demonstrate  the  ability,  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  groom,  as  the 
coat  of  his  horse.  If  the  coat  is  observed 
to  become  suddenly  rough,  standing  dif- 
ferent ways,  with  a  dusty  hue  underneath, 
and  the  hair  to  look  harsh  and  bristly  up- 
on the  surface,  the  blood  is  then  sizy,  and 
tending  to  an  unhealthy  state ;  the  porous 
system  has  been  collapsed  by  some  chill- 
ing exposure  to  wet  or  cold ;  the  integu- 
ment acquires  a  tightness  and  rigidity, 
which,  if  not  relieved,  soon  displays  itself 
in  some  sHght  degree  of  disease :  this 
may,  in  general,  be  prevented  by  taking 
away  blood,  and  proceeding  upon  a  short 
course  of  antimonial  alteratives. 


COCKING.  Men  have  long  availed  themselves  of  the  antipathy 
one  cock  shews  to  another,  and  have  encouraged  that  natural  hatred, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  diversion.  The  origin  of  this  sport 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Athenians,  on  the  following  occasion : 
— When  Themistocles  was  marching  his  army  against  the  Persians, 
he,  by  the  way,  espying  two  cocks  fighting,  caused  his  army  to  be- 
hold them.  "  Behold,  these  do  not  fight  for  their  household  gods, 
for  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors;  not  for  glory,  not  for  liberty, 
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nor  for  the  safety  of  their  children,  but  only  because  the  one  will  not 
give  way  unto  the  other."  This  so  encouraged  the  Grecians,  that 
they  fought  gallantly,  and  obtained  the  victory  over  the  Persians ; 
upon  which  cock  fighting  was,  by  a  particular  law,  ordained  to  be 
annually  practised  by  the  Athenians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Delos  were  great  lovers  of  this  sport,  and 
Tamagra,  a  city  of  Ba^lotia,  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in  Eulaea, 
and  the  country  of  Media,  were  femous  for  their  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous race  of  chickens.  It  appears  they  had  some  method  of 
preparing  the  birds  for  battle.  Cock  fighting  was  an  institution 
partly  poUtical,  at  Athens,  and  was  continued  there  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  seeds  of  valour  in  the  minds  of  their  youths. — But 
it  was  afterwards  perverted  and  abused,  both  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  to  a  common  pastime  and  amusement,  without  any 
moral,  political,  or  religious  intention,  as  it  is  now  followed  and 
practised  amongst  us.  It  appears  that  the  Romans,  who  borrowed 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  things,  from  Greece,  used  quails  as  well 
as  cocks  for  fighting.  The  first  cause  of  contention  between  the 
two  brothers,  Bassianus  and  Geta,  sons  of  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Severus,  happened,  according  to  Herodian,  in  their  youth  about 
fighting  their  quails  and  cocks.  Cocks  and  quails,  fitted  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  one  another  to  the  last  gasp  for  diversion,  are 
frequently  compared  in  the  Roman  M^riters,  and  with  much  propriety 
to  gladiators.  The  fathers  of  the  church  inveigh  with  great  warmth 
against  the  spectacles  of  the  arena — the  wanton  shedding  of  human 
blood  in  sport.  One  would  have  thought  that  with  this,  cock  fight- 
ing would  also  have  been  discarded,  under  the  mild  and  humane 
genius  of  Christianity;  but  it  was  reserved  for  this  enlightened  era, 
to  practise  it  with  new  and  aggravating  circumstances  of  cruelty. — 
The  Shrove  Tuesday  massacre  is  now,  indeed,  abolished;  but  that 
monstrous  barbarity,  the  battle-royal  and  the  Welch-main,  still  con- 
tinue amongst  us — a  striking  disgrace  to  the  manly  character  of 
Britons. 

It  is  probable  that  cock  fighting  was  first  introduced  into  this 
island  by  the  Romans.  The  bird  itself  was  here  before  Caesar's 
arrival. 

WilHam  Fitz  Stephen,  who  wrote  the  fife  of  Becket,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  is  the  first  of  our  writers  who  mentions  cocking,  de- 
scribing it  as  the  sport  of  school-boys  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  The 
theatre  (the  cock-pit)  it  seems  was  the  school,  and  the  master  was 
the  comptroller  and  director  of  the  sport ;  from  this  time  at  least, 
the  diversion,  however  absurd,  and  even  culpable,  was  continued 
amongst  us.  It  was  followed,  though  disapproved  and  prohibited 
(39  Edward  III.);  also  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  A.  D.  1569. 
It  has  by  some  been  called  a  royal  diversion,  and  every  one  knows 
the  cock-pit  at  Whitehall  was  erected  by  a  crowned  head,  for  the 
more  magnificent  celebrating  of  the  sport.  It  was  prohibited,  how- 
ever, by  one  of  Oliver's  acts,  March  31,  1654. 
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AN  ORDINANCE  PROHIBITING  COCK-MATCHES. 

Fryday  March  31.  1654.  Ordered  by  His  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector,  and  his  Council,  That  this  Ordinance  be  forthwith  printed 
and  pubUshed. 

Henry  Scobell,  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

London,  Printed  by  William  du-Gard  and  Henry  Hills,  Printers 
to  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  1654. 

Whereas,  the  Publique  Meetings  and  Assemblies  of  People  to- 
gether in  divers  parts  of  this  Nation,  under  pretence  of  Matches  for 
Cock-fighting,  are  by  experience  found  to  tend  many  times  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  publique  Peace,  and  are  commonly  accompanied 
with  Gaming,  Drinking,  Swearing,  Quarrelling,  and  other  dissolute 
practices,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  do  often  produce  the  ruine 
of  Persons  and  their  Families  :  For  prevention  thereof.  Be  it  Or- 
dained by  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  his  Council,  That  from  henceforth  there  shall  be  no 
publique  or  set  meetings  of  Assemblies  of  any  persons  within  Eng- 
land or  Wales,  upon  Matches  made  for  Cock-fighting ;  And  that 
every  such  meeting,  and  assembly  of  people  for  the  end  and  pur- 
poses aforesaid,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  an  unlawful  Assembly,  and 
shall  be  so  adjudged,  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  and  punished  ;  And 
all  Sheriff's,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Maiors,  BaylifFs,  Constables,  and 
Head-boroughs,  within  their  several  Counties,  Cities,  Limits,  and 
Jurisdictions,  are  hereby  required  to  suppress,  hinder,  and  disperse 
all  such  meetings  and  assemblies. 

Friday  March  31.  1654.  Ordered  by  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector,  and  his  Council,  That  this  Ordinance  be  forthwith  printed 
and  published. 

Henry  Scobell,  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

There  is  always  a  great  secret  made  amongst  cock-feeders  of 
their  arts  of  training ;  being  an  amateur  of  the  cock-pit,  and  having 
seen  the  management  of  many  different  feeders,  I  am  really  inclined 
to  deny  them  the  greater  part  of  the  merit  they  would  arrogate  to 
themselves.  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  breed, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  upon  the  cocks  being  well  walked,  and  in 
good  condition,  both  of  body  and  plumage.  A  well-walked  cock 
will  strike  harder,  and  fight,  in  steel,  with  more  vigour  and  success 
when  he  has  been  taken  from  his  walk  for  three  or  four  days,  than 
one  that  has  been  ill-walked,  but  has  had  all  the  improvement  that 
feeding  can  give.  For  fighting  in  silver,  more  trim,  exercise,  and 
physic  are  required. 

A  very  proper  and  indispensable  prelude  to  feeding  of  any  sort  is 
the  breeding  up  of  cocks  that  will  bear  such  a  course  of  training  as 
they  are  usually  subjected  to.  Corn  of  the  finest  quality  and  of  the 
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easiest  digestion — that  which  has  been  housed  the  ripest,  presents 
itself  as  the  food  best  adapted  to  the  whole  feathered  tribe,  though 
the  habits  of  some  lead  them  to  devour  animal  food,  fish,  and  other 
substances.  But  what  is  the  condition  of  such  birds?  what  their 
propensities?  We  need  scarcely  bestow  a  single  thought  upon  the 
appropriate  answer;  and  in  that  answer,  will  be  found  the  impolicy 
of  bringing  up  game  chickens,  as  of  training  game  cocks,  upon  raw 
meat,  according  to  the  general  practice  (it  is  apprehended),  when 
worms  are  obtained  with  difficulty.  Much  better  would  it  be  to  con- 
vert the  meat  into  gentles,  by  means  of  artificial  heat,  in  the  same 
manner  as  anglers  procure  such  worms  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  blowing  of  flies.  For  this  purpose  (seeing  that  the  worms  would 
be  mostly  required  early  in  the  year),  some  large  blow-flies  may  be 
put  away  in  autumn,  and  be  raised  from  the  dormant  state  by  heat, 
so  as  to  impregnate  (or  blow)  animal  matter  in  abundance ;  nor  will 
they  readily  leave  the  genial  retreat  provided  for  them,  though  left 
at  large,  if  they  are  sheltered  from  the  action  of  the  boisterous  winds 
that  prevail  early  in  the  year. 

Exercise  and  good  water  appear  to  us  primely  essential  requisites 
in  training  cocks ;  and  the  walks  provided  for  them  should  possess 
the  means  of  obtaining  both.  As,  in  attaining  the  first  mentioned, 
frequent  runs  will  be  required,  the  advantage  of  a  field  adjacent 
would  mainly  conduce  thereto,  so  also  conveniences  should  be  pro- 
vided for  separating  the  quarrelsome  from  each  other.  This  latter 
more  especially,  since  the  practice  of  permitting  the  stags  and 
younger  chickens  to  spar  occasionally;  will  improve  their  wind,  try 
their  pluck,  and  reduce  the  quantity  of  fat  which  gathers  round  the 
gizzard,  the  heart,  &c.  in  highly  fed  animals;  besides,  that  when 
these  bouts  are  over,  if  one  does  not  give  in,  or  run  under  the  other, 
they  will  be  always  at  it,  and  must  be  separated. 

Wherever  the  convenience  exists  of  making  a  small  streamlet  of 
fine  clear  water,  this  course  should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  using 
shallow  pans  that  require  frequent  filling,  which  soon  get  muddled 
by  the  fowls  walking  over  them,  and  the  readiness  of  attendants  to 
replace  clean  water  instead,  seldom  keeps  pace  with  the  spolia- 
tion and  wants  of  the  game  animals,  which  stand  in  need  of  much 
drinking. 

"  Rules  and  Orders  for  Cocking,  at  the  Cock-Pit  Roi/al, 
Westminster. 

"  On  the  weighing  morning,  the  person  whose  chance  it  is  to 
weigh  last,  is  to  set  his  cocks  and  number  his  pens,  both  main  and 
byes,  and  leave  the  key  of  the  pens  upon  the  weighing  table  (or  the 
other  party,  if  he  pleases,  may  put  a  lock  on  the  door)  before  any 
cock  is  put  into  the  scale,  and  after  the  first  pack  of  cocks  are 
weighed,  a  person  appointed  by  him  that  weighed  first  shall  go  into 
the  other  pens  to  see  that  no  other  cocks  are  weighed  but  what  are 
so  set  and  numbered,  provided  they  are  within  the  articles  of  weight 
that  the  match  specifies;  if  not,  to  take  the  following  cock  or  cocks, 
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until  the  whole  number  of  main  and  bye  cocks  are  weighed.  And 
after  they  are  all  weighed,  you  are  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
match  them,  beginning  at  the  least  weight  first,  and  so  on ;  and  equal 
weights  or  nearest  weights  to  be  separated,  provided  by  that  separa- 
tion a  greater  number  of  battles  can  be  made,  and  not  otherwise ; 
and  all  blanks,  that  is,  choice  of  cocks,  are  to  be  filled  up  on  the 
weighing  day,  and  the  battles  divided  and  struck  off  for  each  day's 
play,  as  agreed  on,  and  the  cocks  that  weigh  the  least  are  to  fight 
the  first  day,  and  so  upwards. 

"  At  the  time  agreed  on  by  both  parties  to  begin  fighting,  the 
cocks  that  are  to  fight  the  first  battle  are  brought  upon  the  pit  by 
the  feeders,  or  their  helpers ;  and  after  being  examined,  to  see  they 
answer  the  marks  and  colours  specified  in  the  match-bill,  they  are 
given  to  the  setters-to,  who,  after  chopping  them  in  hand,  give  them 
to  the  gentlemen  who  are  called  masters  of  the  match  (who  always 
sit  opposite  to  each  other)  when  they  turn  them  down  upon  the  mat ; 
and  the  setters-to  are  not  to  touch  them,  except  they  either  hang  in 
the  mat,  in  each  other,  or  get  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pit,  until  they 
leave  off"  fighting,  so  long  as  a  person  can  count  forty. 

"  When  both  cocks  leave  off  fighting,  until  one  of  the  setters-to, 
or  a  person  appointed  for  telling  the  law,  can  tell  forty  gradually; 
then  the  setters-to  are  to  make  the  nearest  way  to  their  cocks,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  taken  them  up  to  carry  them  into  the  middle  of 
the  pit,  and  immediately  deliver  them  on  their  legs,  beak  to  beak, 
and  not  touch  them  any  more  till  they  have  refused  fighting,  so  long 
as  the  teller  of  the  law  can  count  ten,  unless  they  are  on  their  backs, 
or  hung  in  each  other,  or  in  the  mat :  then  they  are  to  set-to  again 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  continue  it  till  one  cock  refuses 
fighting  ten  several  times,  one  after  another,  when  it  is  that  cock's 
battle  that  fought  within  the  law. 

"  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  both  cocks  refuse  fighting  while 
the  law  is  telling ;  when  this  happens,  a  fresh  cock  is  to  be  hovelled, 
and  brought  upon  the  mat  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  setters-to  are 
to  toss  up  which  cock  is  to  be  set-to  first,  and  he  that  gets  the  chance 
is  to  choose.  Then  the  other  which  is  to  be  set-to  last,  must  be 
taken  up,  but  not  carried  off  the  pit ;  then  setting  the  hovelled  cock 
down  to  the  other,  five  separate  times,  telling  ten  between  each  set- 
ting-to,  and  then  the  same  to  the  other  cock ;  and  if  one  fights  and 
the  other  refuses,  it  is  a  battle  to  the  fighting  cock ;  but  if  both  fight, 
or  both  refuse,  it  is  a  drawn  battle.  The  reason  of  setting-to  five 
times  to  each  cock,  is,  that  ten  times  setting-to  being  the  long  law 
for  one  cock  only,  so  on  their  both  refusing,  the  law  is  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them,  as  they  are  both  entitled  to  it  alike. 

*'  Another  way  of  deciding  a  battle  is,  if  any  person  offers  to  lay 
ten  pounds  to  a  crown  (that  is,  if  he  is  a  person  thought  capable  of 
paying  when  he  loses,  or  one  who  stakes  his  money  upon  the  mat) 
and  no  person  takes  it  until  the  law-teller  tells  forty  and  calls  out 
three  separate  times,  '*  Will  any  one  take  it?"  and  no  one  does,  it  is 
the  cock's  battle  the  odds  are  laid  on,  and  the  setters-to  are  not  to 
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touch  the  cocks  during  the  time  the  forty  is  telHng,  without  either 
cock  is  hung  in  the  mat,  or  on  his  hack,  or  hung  together. 

"  If  a  cock  should  die  before  the  long  law  is  told  out,  although  he 
fought  in  the  law,  and  the  other  did  not,  he  loses  his  battle;  for  there 
cannot  be  a  better  rule  for  a  cock  winning  his  battle  than  killing  his 
adversary  in  the  limited  time  he  is  entitled  to  by  cock  laws. 

"  There  are  often  disputes  between  the  setters-to,  as  also  with  the 
spectators,  respecting  their  counting  the  long  law,  for  often  both 
cocks  refuse  fighting  until  four  or  five,  or  more  or  less  times,  are 
told ;  then  they  begin  telling  from  that  cock's  fighting,  and  counting 
but  once  refused,  but  they  should  continue  their  number  on,  until 
one  cock  has  refused  ten  times ;  for,  when  the  law  is  begun  to  be 
told,  it  is  for  both  cocks :  for  if  one  cock  fights  within  the  long  law, 
and  the  other  not,  it  is  a  battle  to  the  cock  that  fought,  counting 
from  the  first  setting-to. 

*'  All  disputes  about  bets,  or  the  battle  being  won  or  lost,  ought 
to  be  decided  by  the  spectators;  for,  if  the  bets  are  not  paid,  nor 
the  battles  settled  according  to  judgment  then  given,  it  will  be  good 
evidence  in  law,  if  an  action  is  brought  for  the  recovery  of  such  bets. 
The  crowing  and  mantling  of  a  cock,  or  fighting  at  the  setter-to's 
hand,  before  he  is  put  to  tlie  other  cock,  or  breaking  from  his  an- 
tagonist, is  allowed  no  fight." 

The  cocking  season  usually  begins  about  Shrovetide,  and  has  an 
equal  duration  with  that  of  racing  ;  races  being  seldom  held  without 
the  addition  of  cock-fighting.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  county 
in  England,  in  which  this  sport  does  not  prevail  in  some  degree ; 
hut  the  Cock-jnt-Royal,  Tufton-sti-eet,  Westminster,  is  the  grand 
theatre.  The  battles  commence  there,  each  night,  throughout  the 
season,  at  a  quarter  before  six  o'clock  precisely.  We  have  had, 
in  all  times,  some  men  of  quality  and  distinction  attached  to  this 
sport. 

The  fighting  principle  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  domestic 
cock,  since  other  birds  partake  of  it  in  a  proportionate  degree ;  for 
example,  the  pheasant  and  partridge,  and  even  the  sparrow  and 
diminutive  tom-tit !  There  is  considerable  analogy  between  the 
sports  of  the  Turf  and  the  Cock-pit.  They  are  both  derived  from 
classical  antiquity,  and  have,  together,  been  patronised  and  practised 
for  centuries,  in  this  country  almost  exclusively ;  the  chief  exception, 
perhaps,  being  the  native  Hindoos,  or  inhabitants  of  India,  who 
have,  from  the  early  ages,  practised  this  sport  with  their  large  breed 
of  cocks.  The  game-cock,  like  the  race-horse,  is  a  fine-boned,  clean- 
shaped,  and  symmetrical  variety  of  the  species,  discovered  by  man 
from  those  outward  and  visible  signs,  to  be  properly  adapted  to  those 
purposes  to  which  they  were  consequently  applied.  Game-fowls  and 
race-horses  are  kept  rigidly  apart  from  commixture  with  any  other 
variety,  since  they,  being  possessed>f  a  pecidiar  intrinsic  superiority, 
any  alien  or  inferior  cross  must  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  breed  ;  in  fact,  of  rendering  it  totally  incom- 
petent to  its  intended  purposes.  In  one  respect,  there  is  a  difference 
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of  opinion  between  the  cock-walk  and  the  breeding  stud.  In  the 
former,  they  make  no  scruple  to  breed  in  and  in,  that  is,  from  the 
nearest  affinities,  putting  the  game  pullets  to  their  own  sire. 

An  aspirant  after  the  laurels  of  the  sod  and  cock-pit,  whom, 
from  his  natural  penchant  for  strife  and  contention,  for  battle,  mur- 
der, and  sudden  death,  we  can  do  no  less  than  dub  a  hero  by  na- 
ture, born  to  defend  his  own  dunghill, — must  adopt  the  following 
fundamental  rules,  if  he  would  insure  success  and  not  subject  himself 
to  the  painful  and  disgraceful  necessity  of  retracing  his  steps.  Let 
him  seek  and  practice  the  best  advice,  provide  the  best  breed  of 
cocks,  the  best  breeders  and  trainers,  (honest,  if  he  can  find  such) ; 
and,  without  sparing  any  necessary  expense  in  keeping,  feeding,  and 
training,  let  him  bring  them  to  the  pit  at  the  best  age,  and  in  the 
most  blooming  condition. 

In  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  old  Frampton,  the  get  of  Sourface 
were  all  the  ton.  So  many  new  best  breeds,  that  is,  fashionable 
changes  of  colour  succeeded,  from  that  early  period  to  the  time  from 
which  we  can  date  our  first  reckoning,  that  our  allotted  space  would 
be  insufficient  for  the  bare  catalogue. 

Black  cocks  formerly  contended  for  popular  favour  awhile,  but 
without  success ;  they  have,  however,  bequeathed  the  legacy  of  a 
portion  of  their  blood  to  the  pit,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  the  present 
favourites,  the  black-hreasted  red  cock.  This  colour  has,  however, 
found  a  rival  in  the  Norivlch  or  Gurney  pied  cock.  Both  colours 
have  proved  successful  in  country  mains,  and  at  the  Cock-pit-Royal, 
in  the  metropolis.  Cocks  are  heeled  for  battle  with  steel  or  silver 
spurs,  and  much,  or,  by  chance,  every  thing,  may  depend  on  the 
judicious  fixing  of  these  spurs ;  a  thing  to  be  determined  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  cock  uses  his  natural  weapons.  An  experienced 
cocker  only,  of  course,  can  be  au  fait  at  this  critical  business,  and 
his  lesson  will  not  be  quite  learned  unless  he  has  witnessed  a  trial 
of  the  cock  and  his  peculiar  mode  of  striking.  Young  cocks  are 
called  stags,  and  the  bird  is  in  his  prime  at  two  years  old.  A  Welch 
main,  in  which  the  survivors  continue  to  fight  to  the  last  gasp,  until 
the  last  have  no  fellow  combatant  surviving  to  do  him  the  final  chari- 
table office,  must  needs  glut  the  most  heroic  thirst  of  blood,  even 
that  of  Cadwallader  himself,  were  he  in  existence. 

COCK-FEEDER    signifies    a    person  in   respect   to  that   particular    cock,    till 

whose  occupation  it  is  to  collect,  handle,  death  has  sealed  his  disgi'ace,  or  success 

and  feed  a  pen  of  cocks,  to  fight  such  proclaimed  his  victory, 
main  or  match  as  may  be  made  or  agreed        COCK-MATCH,  an  agreement  and  ar- 

on,  by  those  who  deposit  the  battle  money,  tide  entered  into  by  opposite  parties,  to 

and  are  called  the  masters  of  the  match,  shew  any  number   of  cocks  (as  twenty- 

These  find  or  procure  the  cocks,  of  which  one,  thirty-one,  forty-one,)  on  each  side 

the  feeder  takes  charge ;  and  to  his  judg-  in  the  main,  and  ten  in  the  byes,  to  fight 

ment  is  submitted  the  entire  management  for  ten  guineas  a   battle,   and    fifty   the 

of  selecting,  rejecting,  feeding,  physicing,  odd."  The  cocks  so  agreed  to  be  matched, 

sweating,  sparring,  weighing,  cutting  out,  are  under  the  management  of  their  dif- 

(alias   trimming,)   and  bringing  his  bag  ferent  feeders  till  the  day  specified  in  the 

and  cock  to  the  pit;  where,  upon  deliver-  article  for  their  being  shewn  and  weighed ; 

ing  it  to  the  setter-to,  his  function  ceases  which  day  is,  upon  most  occasions,  the 
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day  but  one  preceding  the  day  on  which 
the  main  begins  to  be  fought.  Tliis  cere- 
mony is  attended  to  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous nicety  on  each  side;  every  cock 
is  weighed  precisely  to  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce;  his  colour  described  almost  to  a 
feather ;  his  marks  iu  the  eye,  the  right 
and  left  norrel,  the  in  right  and  out  left  in 
the  feet,  are  all  taken  down  in  writing, 
with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  weight; 
the  whole  being  entered  in  the  match- 
bills  to  be  produced,  read,  and  compared, 
with  the  cocks  as  they  are  brought  to  pit 
at  the  commencement  of  every  battle. 

The  number  of  cocks  liaving  been 
shewn  and  weighed  on  each  side,  the 
match-bills,  containing  their  weights,  are 
compared;  and  all  those  who  are  either 
dead  weights,  or  within  an  ounce  of  each 
other,  are  said  to  fall  in,  and  are  called 
main  battles ;  in  contra-distinction  to  those 
who  do  not  come  Avitliin  the  ounce  of  each 
other,  and  are  thrown  into  the  byes;  which 
are  generally  fought  for  a  trifling  sum, 
and  have  no  affinity  whatever  to  the  main. 
Should  the  cocks,  thus  falling  in,  constitute 
either  a  very  small  or  an  even  number,  it 
is  usual  then  to  separate  cocks  of  dead 
weights,  or  the  nearest  so,  to  match 
against  others,  (giving  or  taking  an  ounce 
in  weight)  that  the  main  may  be  extend- 
ed in  respect  to  the  number  of  battles, 
and  that  number  to  be  odd;  thereby  pre- 
venting, if  possible,  the  mains  being  un- 
decided; which,  indeed,  sometimes  hap- 
pens unavoidably  by  the  chance  of  a 
drawn  battle. 

That  the  match  may  be  the  better  im- 
derstood,  let  it  be  supposed  that  A  stands 
engaged  with  B  "  to  shew  twenty-one 
cocks  on  each  side,  ten  guineas  a  battle, 
and  fifty  the  main  or  odd  battle."  Of 
these  fifteen  fall  into  the  main ;  and  the 
remaining  six  are  thrown  into  byes,  and 
fight  for  two  guineas  a  battle.  It  is  in 
such  case  a  custom  to  fight  a  part  of  the 
byes,  both  before  and  after  such  part  of 
the  main  as  is  fought  on  each  day,  whe- 
ther it  is  finished  in  one  day,  or  is  a  long 
main  of  many  days'  duration.  The  match 
being  concluded,  we  find  A  has  won  nine 
main  battles  and  two  byes;  B  six  main 
battles  and  four  byes;  when  the  M'inning 
and  losing  will  stand  precisely  thus :  A 
having  three  battles  ahead  in  the  main, 
is  a  winner  of  fifteen  guineas  upon  the 
single  battles ;  and  winning  the  main  also, 
he  wins  the  twenty-five  guineas  upon  that 
event;  making  himself  the  creditor  for 
forty  guineas :  but  in  the  byes,  B  having 
the  advantage  of  four  battles  to  two  won 
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by  A,  affords  him  a  drawback  of  two 
guineas;  and  B  is  the  loser  of  thirty- 
eight  guineas  battle-money  upon  the 
whole  match;  it  being  remembered,  the 
byes  were  fought  for  only  two  guineas  a 
battle;  or,  in  other  terms,  a  guinea  each 
cock.  And  this  it  will  be  necessary  for 
young  adventurers  to  remember,  that  a 
match  made  for  "  ten  guineas  a  battle," 
is  tantamount  to  five  guineas  each  cock ; 
and  "  fifty  guineas  the  odd  of  the  main," 
is  always  bona  fide  understood  a  deposit 
(if  required)  before  fighting  of  five-and- 
twenty  guineas  aside. 

Cocks  of  middling  size,  and  adequate 
powers,  are  always  considered  the  shai-p- 
est  and  best  fighters ;  in  confirmation  of 
which  opinion,  custom  has  established  the 
match  weights  from  three  pounds  six 
ounces,  to  four  pounds  eight ;  none  to  be 
shewn  and  weighed  in  the  main  under 
the  former,  or  above  the  latter,  unless  an 
extension  to  either  a  lower  or  a  higher 
Aveight  should  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties. 
Sometimes  (but  very  seldom)  a  short 
match,  of  a  different  kind,  takes  place, 
and  is  termed  a  "  shake-bag"  match,  (or 
battle) ;  which  is  no  more  (the  battle 
money  having  been  previously  agreed  on) 
than  "  turning  the  cock  out  at  the  bag's 
mouth"  in  the  pit,  to  meet  his  opponent, 
witliout  ever  having  been  brought  to  the 
scale,  or  the  weight  of  his  adversary 
ascertained. 

In  weighing  the  cocks,  and  making  the 
match-bill,  it  is  an  invariable  iTile  to  be- 
gin with  the  lightest  pair,  who  are  to  fight 
first,  and  so  continue  according  to  their 
weight  upwards  ;  such  successive  pair 
being  heavier  than  the  former,  so  that  the 
heaviest  pair  of  cocks  are  fought  the  last. 
Various  sums  being  betted  upon  a  match 
(or  main)  soon  after  it  is  made,  it  may 
not  be  inapplicable  to  observe,  that  those 
Avho  lay  the  odds  in  any  proportion,  as 
five  to  four,  six  to  four,  two  to  one,  (or 
whatever  odds  may  be  laid,)  either  upon 
the  main  or  a  single  battle,  is  always  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  side, 
although  it  may  not  be  mentioned;  and 
this  right  he  is  possessed  of  in  consequence 
of  laying  the  odds. 

COCKPIT.  A  place  appropriated  en- 
tirely to  the  purpose  of  cock-fighting,  for 
which  it  is  erected :  it  is  usually  of  an  ob- 
long or  circidar  form,  surrounded  with 
seats,  to  which  the  spectators  pay  for  ad- 
mission ;  and,  in  great  mains,  or  subscrip- 
tion matches,  the  feeders  generally  agree 
with  the  masters  of  the  match,  to  receive 
the  whole  of  this  door  money,  (equally 
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day  but  one  preceding  the  day  on  which 
the  main  begins  to  be  fought.  This  cere- 
mony is  attended  to  with  the  most  scrvi- 
pulous  nicety  on  each  side;  ev^ery  cock 
is  weighed  precisely  to  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce;  his  colour  described  almost  to  a 
feather;  his  marks  in  the  eye,  the  right 
and  left  norrel,  the  in  right  and  out  left  in 
the  feet,  are  all  taken  down  in  writing, 
with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  weight; 
the  whole  being  entered  in  the  match- 
bills  to  be  pi'oduced,  read,  and  compared, 
with  the  cocks  as  they  are  brought  to  pit 
at  the  commencement  of  every  battle. 

The  number  of  cocks  having  been 
shewn  and  weighed  on  each  side,  the 
match-bills,  containing  their  weights,  are 
compared;  and  all  those  who  are  either 
dead  weights,  or  within  an  ounce  of  each 
other,  are  said  to  fall  in,  and  are  called 
main  battles;  in  contra-distinctiou  to  those 
who  do  not  come  within  the  ounce  of  each 
other,  and  are  thrown  into  the  byes;  which 
are  generally  fought  for  a  trifling  sum, 
and  have  no  affinity  whatever  to  the  main. 
Should  the  cocks,  thus  falling  in,  constitute 
either  a  very  small  or  an  even  number,  it 
is  usual  then  to  separate  cocks  of  dead 
weights,  or  the  nearest  so,  to  match 
against  others,  (giving  or  taking  an  ounce 
in  weight)  that  the  main  may  be  extend- 
ed in  respect  to  the  number  of  battles, 
and  that  number  to  be  odd ;  thereby  pre- 
venting, if  possible,  the  mains  being  im- 
decided;  which,  indeed,  sometimes  hap- 
pens iinavoidably  by  the  chance  of  a 
drawn  battle. 

That  the  match  may  be  the  better  un- 
derstood, let  it  be  supposed  that  A  stands 
engaged  with  B  "to  shew  twenty-one 
cocks  on  each  side,  ten  guineas  a  battle, 
and  fifty  the  main  or  odd  battle."  Of 
these  fifteen  fall  into  the  main ;  and  the 
remaining  six  are  thrown  into  byes,  and 
fight  for  two  guineas  a  battle.  It  is  in 
such  case  a  custom  to  fight  a  part  of  the 
byes,  both  before  and  after  such  part  of 
the  main  as  is  fought  on  each  day,  whe- 
ther it  is  finished  in  one  day,  or  is  a  long 
main  of  many  dajs'  duration.  The  match 
being  concluded,  we  find  A  has  won  nine 
main  battles  and  two  byes;  B  six  main 
battles  and  four  byes;  when  the  winning 
and  losing  will  stand  precisely  thus :  A 
having  three  battles  ahead  in  the  main, 
is  a  winner  of  fifteen  guineas  upon  the 
single  battles;  and  winning  the  main  also, 
he  wins  the  twenty-five  guineas  upon  that 
event;  making  himself  the  creditor  for 
forty  guineas :  but  in  the  byes,  B  having 
the  advantage  of  four  battles  to  two  won 
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by  A,  affords  him  a  drawback  of  two 
guineas;  and  B  is  the  loser  of  thirty- 
eight  guineas  battle-money  upon  the 
whole  match;  it  being  remembered,  the 
byes  were  fought  for  only  two  guineas  a 
battle;  or,  in  other  terms,  a  guinea  each 
cock.  And  this  it  will  be  necessary  for 
young  adventurers  to  remember,  that  a 
match  made  for  "  ten  guineas  a  battle," 
is  tantamount  to  five  guineas  each  cock; 
and  "  fifty  guineas  the  odd  of  the  main," 
is  always  bona  fide  understood  a  deposit 
(if  required)  before  fighting  of  five-and- 
twenty  guineas  aside. 

Cocks  of  middling  size,  and  adequate 
powers,  are  always  considered  the  shai-p- 
est  and  best  fighters ;  in  confirmation  of 
which  opinion,  custom  has  established  the 
match  weights  from  three  pounds  six 
ounces,  to  four  pounds  eight ;  none  to  be 
shewn  and  weighed  in  the  main  under 
the  former,  or  above  the  latter,  unless  an 
extension  to  either  a  lower  or  a  liigher 
weight  should  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties. 
Sometimes  (but  veiy  seldom)  a  short 
match,  of  a  different  kind,  takes  place, 
and  is  termed  a  "  shake-bag"  match,  (or 
battle) ;  which  is  no  more  (the  battle 
money  having  been  previously  agreed  on) 
than  "  turning  the  cock  out  at  the  bag's 
mouth"  in  the  pit,  to  meet  his  opponent, 
without  ever  having  been  brought  to  the 
scale,  or  the  weight  of  his  adversary 
ascertained. 

In  weighing  the  cocks,  and  making  the 
match-bill,  it  is  an  invariable  nde  to  be- 
gin with  the  lightest  pair,  who  are  to  fight 
first,  and  so  continue  according  to  their 
weight  upwards  ;  such  successive  pair 
being  heavier  than  the  former,  so  that  the 
hea^-iest  pair  of  cocks  are  fought  the  last. 
Various  sums  being  betted  upon  a  match 
(or  main)  soon  after  it  is  made,  it  may 
not  be  inapplicable  to  observe,  that  those 
who  lay  the  odds  in  any  proportion,  as 
five  to  four,  six  to  four,  two  to  one,  (or 
whatever  odds  may  be  laid,)  either  upon 
the  main  or  a  single  battle,  is  always  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  side, 
although  it  may  not  be  mentioned;  and 
this  right  he  is  possessed  of  in  consequence 
of  laying  the  odds. 

COCKPIT.  A  place  appropriated  en- 
tirely to  the  purpose  of  cock-fighting,  for 
which  it  is  erected :  it  is  usually  of  an  ob- 
long or  circular  form,  surrounded  with 
seats,  to  which  the  spectators  pay  for  ad- 
mission ;  and,  in  great  mains,  or  subscrip- 
tion matches,  the  feeders  generally  agree 
with  the  masters  of  the  match,  to  receive 
the   whole  of  this  door  money,  (equally 


Cock- Fighters'  Short-Hand  ej-emplified,  by  Way  of  a  Match-Bill  for  a  grand  Main  of  Cocks  fought  at  the  Royal  Cock-Pit,  Westminster,  containing  all  the  Colours 
and  Marks  of  a  Cock,  and  intended  as  a  Guide  to  the  Young'  Cocli- Fighter,  showing  horn  to  Mark  his  Birds  when  sending  them  out  to  Walk,  or  to  arrange  and 
number  them  when  making  out  a  Match-Bill,  by  Mr.  Richard  Fleming.     (To  face  page  14-1.) 

1  . .  Spotted  Breasted  Red,     Low  Comb,     Highest  Lpft  Hack,     Right  Norel,     Fowl  Cut,     Green  Legs,     Both  Right  Out  Left,     Middle  Nail  Ri.'ht  Whitest  ■{  °Q  ''V 

Spd  B  R         La       Co  Hi        Lt     Bk  Kt       No  Fl      Ct  Clgs  Bih     fit       Ot      Lt  AI         W       lit         Wts        

2  .  .  Streaked  Breasted  Red,     Low  Comb,     Curled  Forward,     Ears  On,     Fowl  Cut,     Green  Legs,     Both  Right,     Duck  Footed      Left,     Middle  Nails  Whitest  10     2 

Si  B         Fd        Lo      Co  Curd      Ford  Era    On        Ft      Ct  Gtgs  Bth      Rt  Dk      Fid         Lt  M        i\/s       Ilfis  " 

3  ..  Streaked  Breasted  Shit  WingSj     Poyle  Wings,    Low  Seedy  Comb,     Hawk  Beak,    Left  Norel,    Little  Mould   Eared,    Yellow  Legs,     Striped  Nails  1  lo     n 

Si  B  Swg  Foy       Wg         Lo     Sedy       Co         Hawk    Bek        Lt      No  Lit       Mo        Erd  Ylgs  St        Nls  ■ 

4  .  .  Spotted  Breasted  Beaay  Yellow,     Low  Comb,     Seamed  to  Left  over  Norel,     Right  Norel,     Tipped  Gilled  Left,     Green  Legs,     Right  Middle  Nail  Whitest     ....  3   12     '^ 

Spd  I)         Bea         Yd  Lo       Co  Semd    to    Lt     ovr      No  Rt        No  Tipd      Gild      Lt  Gigs  Rt         M         N         ll'ls       

5  ..  Spotted  Breasted  Red,    Shit  Wing,     High  Comb,    Curled  Forward,     Little  Tipped  Gilled,     Green  Legs,     Punched  out  Right,     Lar»e  and  Striped  Nails  313     1 

Spd  B  R  Swg  Hi        Co         Curd       Ford  Lit       Tip      Gild  Gigs  Fund       ot      Rt  Larg     &        St         NIs  

6  ..  Streaked  Breasted  Dark  Red,     Low  Broad  Comb,     Curled  over  Norel,     Fowl  Cut  Largest  Right,     Green  Legs,     Both  Right  Duck  Footed,     Ri"ht  Middle  Nails  Whitest  3   13     1 

St         _.    B  Dk      R         Lo      Brd       Co  Curd    ovr      No  Fl      Ct     Lrgst        Rt  .    Gigs  Bt       Rt      Dk       Fid  Rt         M        NIs        U'ts 

7  ..  Streaked  Breasted   Red   Shit  Wing,     Boyle  H'ings,     Low  Broad  Comb,    High  over  Left  Norel,   Fowl  Cut,   Mouldy  Eared  Left,     Yellow  Legs,    In  Right  Out  Left     Middle  .\ail  1  oft  Whitest  3   P     2 

61  B        ,   R  Swg  Poi)       Wgs         Lo     Brd        Co         Hi     ovr     Lt     No  Ft     Ct         Uo         Erd     Lt  Ylgs  In     lit      Ut    Lt  Af         A'     Lt       His 

8  .  .  Spotted  Breasted  Turkey  Wing  Yellow,     Low  Seedy  Comb,     Mouldy  Eared,     Yellow  Legs,     Out  Left,     Middle  Nails  Whitest      3   13     3 

Spd  B  Turk       Wg        Yel  Lo    Sedy        Co  Mo         Erd  Ylgs  Ot      Lt  M        NIs       U'ts 

9  ..  Brick  Breasted  Red,     Low  Broad  Comb,    High  Back,     Striped  Beak,     Blue  Legs,     Both  Right,    Duck  Footed  Right,    Right  Middle  Nail  Whitest 314     0 

Bk  B  R        Lo      Brd      Co  Hi     Bk  St        Bek  Bigs  Bih      Rt  Dk      Ftd        Rt  Rl        M        N        Wis 

10  .  .  Streaked  Breasted  Birchen  Yellow  Duck,     Low  Comb,     Tipped  Gilled  Larget  Left,     Right  Norel,     Yellow  Legs,     Middle  Nail  Right  Whitest 3  J3     1 

St  B  Bir         Yel        Dk         Lo       Co  Tipd     GdU       Lrg     Lt  Rt       No  Ylgs  M       N       Rt  '    Wis 

11  ..  Black  Bre.asted  Red  Shit  Wing,     Low  Broad  Comb,     Curled  Forward,     Daw  Eyed,     Fowl  Cut,     Willow  Legs,     Punched  Out  Right,     Dark  Nails 3     9     2 

B  B  R  Sirg  Lo      Brd       Co  Curd       For  Dow    Eyd  Fl      Ct  Wil       Lgs  Fuitd      Ol       Rt  Dk      NIs     '  '      ' 

12  .  .  Black  Breasted  Red  Shit  Wing,     Peak  Back,    Little  Fowl  Cut,     Willow  Legs,     Dark  Nails .     .  310     | 

B  B         R  Swg  Fk      Bk         Lit       Ft     Ct  Wit      Lgs        Dk     Kis 

13  ..  Large  Streaked  Breasted  Red  Shit  Wing,     High  Comb  leaning  to  Right,     In  Middle,     Fowl  Cut  Ears  on.     Left  Gill  Fresh  Cut,     Yellow  Legs,     Punched  Out  Right,     Dark  Nails    ....3   14     1 

Lag        St  B  R        Swg  Hi      Co        Len     lo     Rt        In      M  Fl      Ct   Ers    on       Lt   Gill  Fresh    Ct  .  Ylgs  Pimd      Ot      Rt         Dk      NIs 

14  .  ."Ginger  Breasted  Orange  Ginger,    High  Comb,     Curled  over  Norel,    Tipped  Gilled  Most  Left,     Daw  Eyed,    Green  Legs,     Buttoned  Out  Right,     Punched  In  Left,     While  Nails    ....313     3 

Gin  B  0  Cin         Hi        Co  Curd    ovr      No  Tipd      Gild    Most     Lt       Daw     Eyd  Gigs  Bid        Ot       Rt  Fund     In    Lt         W       Nli 

15  .  .  Streaked  Breasted  Red  Wing  Poyle,    Broad  Comb,    Scorred  over  Norel,    Thick  Backed,     Right  Eye,    White  Legs,    Both  Right,     White  Naila 3  13     0 

iS'lei  B  R       W       I'oy         Brd       Co  Scrd       ovr      No  Thk       Bk  lit      Ey  Wigs  Bih      Rt  W       NIs 

16  ..  Spotted  Breasted  Red  Poyle,     Little  High  Comb,    Leaning  to  Right,     Mouldy  Eared,     Largest  Right,     Carp  Legs,     In  Right,    Out  Left,    Middle  Nail  Left  Shortest,     Right  lied  Gouly  3  12    3 

Spd  B  R      Poy  Lit      Hi       Co  Len      to     Rt  Mo       Erd  Lrg        Rt  Clgs  In     Rt     '      Ot     Lt  M         N      Lt      Shts  Rt      Eel    Gouty 

17  . .  Starling  Breasted  Silver  Duck  Wing,    High  Ilelmit  Comb,     Fowl  Cut  Large,    Yellow  Legs,     Fours  in  Feet,     Middle  Nail  Right  Whitest     3  13     i 

Star  B  Sil    .  Dk       Wg  Hi      Helt         Co  Fl      Ct     Lrg  Ylgs  4      in  Feet  M        N       Rt        Wts 

18  .  .  Smock  Breasted  Cursterd  Poyle,     Low  Comb,     Curled  over  Norel,     Little  Fowl  Cut,     Green  Legs,     Buttoned  Both  Out,     Dark  Nails 3  11     3 

Smoek         B  Cud         Poy         Lo        Co  Curd     rar      No  Lit       Fl      Ct  Gigs  Btnd       Bth     Ol  Dk     NIs 

19  .  .  Spangle  Breasted  Red  Spangle,     High  Comb,     Leans  to  Right  Backward,     Fowl  Cut  Large,    Willow  Legs,     Both  Eight,    Middle  Nail  Right  Short      3  11     1 

Spng  B  K       Spug  Hi       Co  Len    lo    Rl  Bk  Ft     Ct    Lrg  Wil      Lgs        Bth      Rt  M        N      1(1     Short 

20  ..  Dun  Breasted  Beasy  Red  Dun  Shit  Wing,     Long  Comb,     Peaked  Backwards,     Fowl  Cut,    Left  Ear  Mouldy,     Yellow  Legs,     Out  Right,     Middle  Nails  VFhitest 3   12    2 

Dn         B         Bea.      R     Dn        Swg  Lo       Co  Pk  Bk  Fl      Ct        Lt    Er       Mo  Ylgs  Ot      Rt  M       NIs       Wts 

21  .  .  Pheasant  Breasted  Birchin  Yellow,     High  Comb,     Clean  Cut,    Green  Legs,    Fours  in  Feet,     Middle  Nails  Whitest 3  12     3 

l';,sr  B  Bir         Yd  Hi       Co  Cln      Ct  Clgs  i     in  Feet  M        NIs       Wis 

22  .  .  Black  Breasted  Bress  Wing  Black,     High  Comb,    Strawberry  Forward,     Fowl  Cut,     Ears  On,    Tipped  Gilled,    While  Legs,     Both  In,     White  Nails     3  13     3 

B  B  Brs      Wg       B  Hi       Co  Straw  Frod  Fl      Ct        Ers   On         Tipd     Gild  Wigs  Both  In  W      NIs 

23  .  Black  Breasted  Silver  Duck  Wing,     Long  Comb,     Peaked  and  Glazed  Backward,     Left  Norel,     Mouldy  Eared  Right,    Carp  Legs,     Both  Right,     Out  Left,     Middle  Nails  Wliilest  ...  3  14    3 

B  B  Sil       Dk       Wg  Lo        Co  Pk       /f      Glad  Bk  Lt       No  Mo         Erd       Rt  Clgs  Bth     Rt  Ot     Lt  M        NIs        Wis 

24  Black  Breasted  Light  Shouldered  Birchen  Yellow,     High  Comb,     Curled  over  Norel,     Tipped  Gilled  Right,     Yellow  Legs,    Both  Out,    Dun  Nails 3  15    2 

It  B  Lite        Shid  Bir         Yd  Hi        Co  Curd    om-      No  Tipd      Gild      Rt  Ylgs  Bth    Ot        Uii    Nls 

25  Gin-cr  Breasted  Red  Shit  Wing,     Low  Broad  Hollow  Comh,     Right  Eye  and  Norel,     Little  Fowl  Cut,     Milk  and  Water  Legs,     Buttoned  Out  Right,    Middle  Naila  White,  others  Dark    3  15    3 

Cl,  B  R  Swg  Lo       Brd      HoU,        Co  Rt      Ey     S(      No  Lit     Fl       Ct       Milk    ^      Wtr     lgs  Btnd       Ot      Rt  M        NU        W         olhefs    Dk 

26  Spotted  Breasted  Beasy  Red,     Long  Comb,     Fowl  Cut,     Frog  Mouth,     Carp  Legs,     Both  Bight,    Punched  Out  Left,     White  Nails 315     1 

Spd  B         Bea      R         Lo       Co  Fl      Ct       Frg      Mth  Clgs  Bth     Rt  Piuid     Ot     Lt  W      JVls 

27  .     Little  Spotted  Breasted  Light  Shouldered  Yellow  Duck  Wing,     High  Strawberry  Comb,     Yellow  Legs,    Fours  in  Feet,     White  Nails,     Right  Heel  Larked 4     0     2 

Lit        Spd  B  Lite         ShId  Yd       Dk       Wg  Hi        Straw  Co  Ylgs  4    in   Fed         W       Nls  Rt      Ed  Larked 

28  Spotted  Breasted  Brush  Wing  Red,     Low  Comb,     Curled  over  Left  Norel,     Mouldy  Ears,     Yellow  Legs,     In  Right,     Out  Left,     White  Nails 4     0     2 

Spd  B         Brsh     Wg      R        Lo       Co  Curd    ovr     Lt     No  'Mo       Ers  Ylgs  In    Rt  Ot     Lt  W      Nls 

29  Spotted  Breasted  Light  Shouldered  Yellow  Duck  Wing,     Comb  and  Ears  on,   Gills  Fresh  Cut,     White  Legs  and  Nails     4     1      1 

Spd  B  Lite         Shld  Yd        Dk       Wg  Co      i;     Ers    on       Gils    Frsh    Ct  W'Igs         li;     Nls 

30  Black  Breasted  Silver  Duck  Wing,     Long  Comb,     Strawberry  Forward,     Bumpt  Backed,     Both  Eyes  and  Left  Norel,     Green  Legs,     and  Black  Nails 4     0     3 

"      B  B  Sil        Dk       Wg  Lo       Co  Straw  Ford  Bpd  Bk  Bth    Eys    ff      Lt       No         _      Clgs  Ij        B       Nls 
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divided  between  them,)  as  their  compen- 
sation for  the  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
they  are  engaged  in  feeding  the  cocks. 

At  the  hour  previously  agreed  on,  the 
bags  containing  the  cocks  are  brought  into 
the  pit  by  the  feeders,  or  whoever  they 
may  appoint:  they  are  there  received  by 
persons  called  the  setters-to,  whose  quali- 
fications depend  upon  a  quick  eye,  a  light 
hand,  and  agile  heel;  without  the  whole 
of  which,  celebi-ity  can  never  be  acquired 
in  their  way.  The  cocks  being  taken 
from  the  bags,  are  most  sciiipulously  com- 
pared in  feather  and  marks  with  the 
original  description  entered  in  the  match- 
bill  on  the  day  of  weighing;  if  there 
should  prove  the  most  trifling  deviation 
from  which,  a  mistake,  wilful  or  accidental, 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  no 
progress  whatever  is  made  in  fighting,  till 
it  is  completely  rectified,  and  the  cause 
done  away.  This  scrutiny  is  seriously 
critical,  and  made  by  the  feeders,  who 
attend  minutely  to  the  match-bill  and 
marks  of  each  other's  cocks ;  which  cere- 
mony gone  through,  and  admitted  to  be 
right,  the  feeders  retire  from  the  centre 
of  the  pit,  becoming  spectators;  and  the 
setters-to  are  then  the  sole  possessors  with 
the  cocks  in  hand.  In  this  state  they 
are  shewn  to  each  other  "beak  to  beak;" 
and  if  they  "  show  fight,"  they  are  (for 
form's  sake  in  the  first  battle  only)  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  makers  (called 
masters)  of  the  match,  who  are  situate  in 
the  lowest  circular  seat  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  they  giving  the  cocks  a  set-to 
toss  upon  the  mat,  the  battle  begins 
amidst  clamours  indescribable,  and  offers 
of  bets  innumerable,  according  to  the  pe- 
cuniary sensations,  opinions,  and  predic- 
tions of  the  different  parties  interested  in 
the  event,  constituting  a  scene  very  far 
beyond  the  power  of  description,  and 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood. 

There  are  certain  rules  and  laws  of 
custom  to  be  observed  in  fighting;  the 
most  material  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
explain.  When  once  the  cocks  are  pitted, 
neither  of  the  setters-to  have  the  privilege 
to  touch  or  handle  his  cock,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  fight,  unless  their  wea- 
pons hang  in  the  mat,  they  are  entangled 
with  each  other,  are  got  too  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  pit,  or  have  left  off  fighting 
while  the  umpire  or  law-teller  can  count 
forty;  when,  in  either  of  these  cases,  each 
setter-to  instantly  handles  his  cock,  bring- 
ing them  beak  to  beak  in  the  middle  of 
the  pit :  if  one  cock  has  refused  to  fight 
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while  the  telling  forty  took  place,  his  ad- 
versary, who  made  the  last  fight,  with 
either  heel  or  beak,  is  said  to  have  the 
first  law  in  his  favour.  When  brought 
beak  to  beak,  and  set  on  their  legs,  if  the 
cock  who  did  not  fight  while  the  forty 
was  telling,  continues  to  dechne  fighting, 
the  setter-to  of  his  adversary  (or  umpire, 
if  there  is  one)  proceeds  to  tell  ten ; 
which  being  done,  they  are  again  handed, 
and  brought  beak  to  beak;  if  the  same 
cock  continues  still  unwilling  or  unable  to 
fight,  the  ceremony  of  telling  ten,  and 
bringing  beak  to  beak,  at  the  conclusion 
of  every  ten,  takes  place,  till  it  has  been 
repeated  ten  different  times,  when  the 
cock  so  refusing  to  fight  has  lost  his  bat- 
tle. But  should  he  fight  during  any  part 
of  the  law,  (even  in  telling  the  last  ten,) 
what  has  been  told  is  of  no  effect,  and  the 
first  ten  must  be  begun  again,  whenever 
a  fight  is  renewed.  Instances  sometimes 
happen,  when  the  cock  who  has  the  long 
law  in  his  favour,  retreats  from  the  cock 
seemingly  beaten,  and  in  his  turn  has  the 
law  going  on  against  him;  so  that  the 
cock  who  fights  last  has  the  law  in  his 
favour,  till  one  side  or  other  is  counted 
out. 

If,  during  a  battle,  (either  by  long 
fighting  or  a  cut  down  blow,)  any  person 
offers  to  bet  ten  pounds  to  a  crown,  or 
throws  his  hat,  glove,  or  handkerchief, 
into  the  pit,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and 
so  imderstood,  though  not  a  word  is 
spoken,  the  teller  immediately  begins  to 
tell  forty  in  a  deliberate  manner,  which 
being  done,  he  proclaims,  "  ten  pounds  to 
a  crown  is  betted;  will  any  body  take  it? 
will  any  body  take  it?"  No  reply  being 
made,  the  battle  is  won  by  the  cock  upon 
whom  the  odds  were  offered.  On  the 
contrary,  shovild  the  bet  be  accepted  in 
words,  or  a  handkerchief,  hat,  or  glove, 
be  thrown  into  the  pit,  during  the  time  of 
so  telling  the  forty,  it  is  an  acceptance  of 
the  ten  pounds  to  a  crown  offered,  and 
the  cocks  are  instantly  handed,  beak  to 
beak,  in  consequence.  If  a  cock,  having 
the  law  in  his  favour,  dies  before  the  long 
law  is  told  out,  his  adversary  wins  the 
battle,  although  he  did  not  fight  within 
the  law;  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
criterion  of  victory,  than  having  killed  his 
opponent. 

When  the  cocks  are  first  shewn  in  the 
hands  of  the  setters-to,  and  either  refiises 
to  face,  that  is,  to  fight,  it  is  deemed  no 
battle,  upon  the  equitable  principle,  that 
no  man  can  lose  where  he  has  no  chance 
to  win.  There  are  frequently  disputes 
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divided  between  them,)  as  their  compen- 
sation for  the  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
they  are  engaged  in  feeding  the  cocks. 

At  the  hour  previously  agreed  on,  the 
bags  containing  the  cocks  are  brought  into 
the  pit  by  the  feeders,  or  whoever  they 
may  appoint:  they  are  there  received  by 
persons  called  the  setters-to,  whose  quali- 
fications depend  upon  a  quick  eye,  a  light 
hand,  and  agile  heel;  without  the  whole 
of  which,  celebrity  can  never  be  acquired 
in  their  way.  The  cocks  being  taken 
from  the  bags,  are  most  scrupulously  com- 
pared in  feather  and  marks  with  the 
original  description  entered  in  the  match- 
bill  on  the  day  of  weighing;  if  there 
should  prove  the  most  trifling  deviation 
from  which,  a  mistake,  wilful  or  accidental, 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  no 
progress  whatever  is  made  in  fighting,  till 
it  is  completely  rectified,  and  the  cause 
done  away.  This  scrutiny  is  seriously 
critical,  and  made  by  the  feeders,  who 
attend  minutely  to  the  match-bill  and 
marks  of  each  other's  cocks ;  which  cere- 
mony gone  through,  and  admitted  to  be 
right,  the  feeders  retire  from  the  centre 
of  the  pit,  becoming  spectators;  and  the 
setters-to  are  then  the  sole  possessors  with 
the  cocks  in  hand.  In  this  state  they 
are  shewn  to  each  other  "beak  to  beak;" 
and  if  they  "  show  fight,"  they  are  (for 
form's  sake  in  the  first  battle  only)  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  makers  (called 
masters)  of  the  match,  who  are  situate  in 
the  lowest  circidar  seat  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  they  giving  the  cocks  a  set-to 
toss  upon  the  mat,  the  battle  begins 
amidst  clamours  indescribable,  and  offers 
of  bets  innumerable,  according  to  the  pe- 
cuniary sensations,  opinions,  and  predic- 
tions of  the  difterent  parties  interested  in 
the  event,  constituting  a  scene  very  far 
beyond  the  power  of  description,  and 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood. 

There  are  certain  rules  and  laws  of 
custom  to  be  observed  in  fighting;  the 
most  material  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
explain.  When  once  the  cocks  are  pitted, 
neither  of  the  setters-to  have  the  privilege 
to  touch  or  handle  his  cock,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  fight,  unless  their  wea- 
pons hang  in  the  mat,  they  are  entangled 
with  each  other,  are  got  too  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  pit,  or  have  left  off  fighting 
while  the  umpire  or  law-teller  can  count 
forty;  when,  in  either  of  these  cases,  each 
setter-to  instantly  handles  his  cock,  bring- 
ing them  beak  to  beak  in  the  middle  of 
the  pit:  if  one  cock  has  refused  to  fight 
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while  the  telling  forty  took  place,  his  ad- 
versary, who  made  the  last  fight,  with 
either  heel  or  beak,  is  said  to  have  the 
first  law  in  his  favour.  When  brought 
beak  to  beak,  and  set  on  their  legs,  if  the 
cock  who  did  not  fight  while  the  forty 
was  telling,  continues  to  decline  fighting, 
the  setter-to  of  his  adversary  (or  umpire, 
if  there  is  one)  proceeds  to  tell  ten ; 
which  being  done,  they  are  again  handed, 
and  brought  beak  to  beak;  if  the  same 
cock  continues  still  unwilling  or  unable  to 
fight,  the  ceremony  of  telling  ten,  and 
bringing  beak  to  beak,  at  the  conclusion 
of  every  ten,  takes  place,  till  it  has  been 
repeated  ten  different  times,  when  the 
cock  so  refusing  to  fight  has  lost  his  bat- 
tle. But  should  he  fight  during  any  part 
of  the  law,  (even  in  telling  the  last  ten,) 
what  has  been  told  is  of  no  effect,  and  the 
first  ten  must  be  begun  again,  whenever 
a  fight  is  renewed.  Instances  sometimes 
happen,  when  the  cock  who  has  the  long 
law  in  his  favour,  retreats  from  the  cock 
seemingly  beaten,  and  in  his  turn  has  the 
law  going  on  against  him;  so  that  the 
cock  who  fights  last  has  the  law  in  his 
favour,  till  one  side  or  other  is  counted 
out. 

If,  during  a  battle,  (either  by  long 
fighting  or  a  cut  down  blow,)  any  person 
offers  to  bet  ten  pounds  to  a  crown,  or 
throws  his  hat,  glove,  or  handkerchief, 
into  the  pit,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and 
so  understood,  though  not  a  word  is 
spoken,  the  teller  immediately  begins  to 
tell  forty  in  a  deliberate  manner,  which 
being  done,  he  proclaims,  "  ten  pounds  to 
a  crown  is  betted;  will  any  body  take  it? 
will  any  body  take  it?"  No  reply  being 
made,  the  battle  is  won  by  the  cock  upon 
whom  the  odds  were  offered.  On  the 
contrary,  should  the  bet  be  accepted  in 
words,  or  a  handkerchief,  hat,  or  glove, 
be  thrown  into  the  pit,  during  the  time  of 
so  telling  the  forty,  it  is  an  acceptance  of 
the  ten  pounds  to  a  crown  offered,  and 
the  cocks  are  instantly  handed,  beak  to 
beak,  in  consequence.  If  a  cock,  having 
the  law  in  his  favour,  dies  before  the  long 
law  is  told  out,  his  adversary  wins  the 
battle,  although  he  did  not  fight  within 
the  law;  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
criterion  of  victory,  than  having  killed  his 
opponent. 

When  the  cocks  are  first  shewn  in  the 
hands  of  the  setters-to,  and  either  refiises 
to  face,  that  is,  to  fight,  it  is  deemed  no 
battle,  upon  the  equitable  principle,  that 
no  man  can  lose  where  he  has  no  chance 
to  win.  There  are  frequently  disputes 
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between  the  setters-to  respecting  which 
cock  is  in  for  the  law  in  his  favour,  dur- 
ing the  changes  which  sometimes  happen 
in  setting-to  during  the  process  of  tell- 
ing the  long  law;  as  well  as  disputes 
amongst  the  spectators  concerning  bets 
made,  and  misunderstandings  during  the 
heat  of  battle ;  to  prevent  litigation,  and 
long-standing  animosity,  it  is  an  invariable 
rule,  that  all  disputes  are  to  be  decided  by 
a  majority  of  the  pit;  but  in  all  pecmiiary 
altercations,  both  parties  deposit  their 
money  before  the  question  is  asked,  in 
proof  of  their  readiness  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decision  when  made.  Persons  mak- 
ing bets  in  a  pit,  which  they  were  after- 
wards unable  or  unwilling  to  pay,  were 
formerly  dra^v^l  up  in  a  basket  by  pidlies, 
and  suspended  during  the  play ;  that 
ceremony,  however,  is  now  altogether  dis- 
pensed with,  the  aggressor  being  instantly 
turned  out  of  the  pit,  with  a  variety  of 
cuffs  and  kicks  plentifully  bestowed  upon 
him  in  the  gauntlet  of  his  escape. 

COCK'S  WALK  is  the  place  to  which 
a  game  cock  is  removed,  from  the  place 
where  he  was  bred,  (and  where  he  walked 
under  his  sire,)  to  the  spot  where  he  is  to 
remain  till  taken  up  to  fight ;  this  is  called 
his  walk,  of  which  he  is  the  master,  not 
walking  under  any  other  cock.  They  are 
commonly  sent  out  to  walk  at  six  or  seven 
months  old,  previous  to  which  they  have 
their  combs  and  gills  taken  off,  and  are 
marked  in  the  eyes,  norrils,  and  feet. — 
At  this  age  they  are  called  chickens;  when 
turned  of  a  year  old,  they  are  termed 
stags;  and  at  two  years  old,  cocks. 

COFFIN-BONE.  This  bone  is  situate 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  foot,  de- 
posited in  the  membranous  mass  with 
which  the  box  (or  coffin)  of  the  hoof  is 
lined,  and  is  in  nearly  the  shape  of  the 
hoof  itself:  in  the  centre  of  the  coffin- 
bone  is  a  concavity,  into  which  is  inserted 
the  inferior  part  of  the  coronary  bone, 
supported  by  the  nut  bone  behind :  upon 
the  superior  part  of  the  coronary  bone 
(that  is  just  above  the  line  said  to  be 
"  between  hair  and  hoof")  is  lodged  the 
lower  part  of  the  fetlock  bone,  its  upper 
part  articulating  with  the  fetlock  joint. — 
Injuries  are  very  frequently  sustained  by 
holes  in  the  road,  or  cavities  in  the  pave- 
ment, into  which  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of 
the  foot  getting,  ligamentary  twists  or  dis- 
tortions happen  to  the  lower  joints.  Too 
much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  accurately 
ascertaining  the  exact  seat  of  lameness, 
particularly  in  these  parts,  as  a  great 
number  of  horses  are  annually  blistered 
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and  fired  by  much  too  hastily,  and  upon 
parts  where  no  lameness  has  ever  been. 

COFFIN-JOINT,  the  joint  situate  be- 
low the  fetlock,  and  just  above  the  union 
of  hair  and  hoof;  this  is  the  part  univer- 
sally known  by  the  term  coffin-joint;  but, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  in  reality  so;  for  this 
being  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
coronet  with  the  lower  part  of  the  fetlock- 
bone,  leaves  the  whole  coronary  bone  be- 
tween the  spot  described  and  the  coffin- 
bone.  The  coffin-joint  is  buried  in  the 
body  of  the  hoof,  and  is  formed  by  the 
convex  junction  of  the  coronary  bone  with 
the  concave  part  of  the  coffin-bone,  aa 
explained  in  the  article  preceding. 
COLD.  See  Catarrh. 
COLIC,  or  GRIPES,  are  of  two  kinds: 
1st,  the  spasmodic ;  2nd,  the  inflamma- 
tory. The  first  proceeds  from  catching  a 
slight  cold  in  the  bowels  when  these  may 
be  foul,  or  from  drinking  cold  water;  the 
second,  or  inflammatory,  is  brought  on 
from  the  same  two  causes,  more  severely 
incurred,  as  well  as  from  costiveness  and 
consequent  heat,  terminating  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels ;  as  does  tumour 
also. 

The  first  kind  of  gi-ipes  is  cured  by  one 
ounce  of  the  jiJiilojiiian  romanum,  and  by 
repeating  it,  if  occasion  be,  with  the  help 
of  oatmeal  gruel  in  any  quantity ;  or,  the 
gruel  with  any  other  cordial  than  the  phi- 
Ionium,  which  is  thus  compounded: — 
Take  Purified  opium,  3  drachms 

Ginger,  6  drachms 

Jamaica  pepper  powdered,  1  ounce 
Caraway  seeds  in  powder,  6  drachms 
Syiiip  of  poppy,  strong,  3  ounces ; 
mix  in  the  opium  with  the  warm  syrup, 
minutely,  and  add  the  three  powders. 
Divide  into  five  or  six  doses.  *»*  This 
is  the  opiate  confection  of  the  shops. 

In  the  second  kind  of  gripes,  or  natu- 
ral inflannnation,  copious  bleeding  is  pro- 
per; which  shoidd  be  repeated  if  neces- 
sary, that  is,  if  the  pain  and  pulse  appear 
to  be  very  violent.  The  excrement  shoidd 
be  kept. raked  away  as  it  falls  into  the 
rectiun,  or  straight  gut.  Sweet  oil  should 
be  given,  1 14  pint,  inwardly,  to  relax  the 
intestines;  and  then  cooling  laxative  salts, 
every  foiu-  hours,  to  unload  the  same ;  for 
which  purpose,  also,  any  of  the  neutral 
salts  may  be  employed,  as  Glauber's  salts, 
sal  catharticum,  with  soluble  tartar,  or  tar- 
tarized  kali ;  and  oil  given  by  way  of  clys- 
ters will  also  be  of  use  in  this  case.  Here, 
saltpetre  is  not  so  proper,  because  it  acts 
as  a  diuretic,  rather  than  a  laxative. 
Now,  this  last  kind  of  colic,  proceeding 
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as  It  does  from  costiveness,  or  from  a  se- 
vere cold  in  the  bowels,  causing  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  is  what  the  writers 
and  farriers  indiscriminately  call  "  the 
stranguUion,"  or  "  twisting  of  the  guts," 
for  such  they  always  suppose  it  to  be. 
Yet  this  never  happens  originally,  though 
it  may  be  effected  by  some  other  misfor- 
tune. The  plain  truth  is,  that  certain 
particles  or  pieces  of  dung,  or  excrement, 
in  passing  through  the  guts,  become  hard 
or  indurated  from  an  excessive  degree  of 
dryness,  or  heat  in  the  system;  whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  the  space  of  the  gut 
where  it  rests  is  stretched  and  enlarged. 
Hence  follows  a  narrowness  or  stricture 
round  the  adjacent  part  of  the  same,  so 
that  the  excrement  cannot  pass  along. 
This  occasions  an  inflammation ;  and  the 
horse,  if  not  soon  relieved  by  cooling  and 
relaxing  medicines,  dies  of  a  mortification 
in  such  part.  Another  cause  may  be  in- 
flammation of  some  particular  part  of  the 
intestines,  where  the  excrement  may  not 
be  so  lodged;  that  is  to  say,  a  tumour  or 
tubercle  on  the  mesentery. 

Thus  you  see  how  necessary  it  is  care- 
fully to  discriminate  betwixt  those  differ- 
ent kinds  of  colic,  which  will  be  best  done 
by  observing  whether  there  be  fever  at- 
tending it  or  not;  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  or  not,  the  pulsation  of  the 
artery  is  to  be  consulted,  which  may  be 
felt  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  fore  leg,  ei- 
ther above  or  below  the  knee  of  the  horse ; 
increased  action  thereof  being  indicative 
of  inflammation,  which  is  ever  accompa- 
nied by  cold  ears  and  cold  legs.  More- 
over, the  horse  in  this  last  case  will  be 
frequently  looking  back  to  his  flank,  by 
which  he  points  out  in  some  measure  the 
seat  and  nature  of  his  disease,  though  not 
with  absolute  certainty;  for  the  same 
symptoms  will  attend  the  horse  afflicted 
with  the  stone  or  gravel,  which,  by  the 
bye,  I  believe,  happens  but  seldom ;  but 
much  greater  certainty  may  be  gathered 
even  with  respect  to  the  difference  of  these 
complaints,  by  paying  due  attention  to 
the  nature  and  dryness  of  his  dung  or  ex- 
crements, or  his  frequent  attempts  and 
motions  to  void  his  urine.  But,  which- 
soever of  these  is  the  disease,  thus  far  you 
will  be  right,  that  the  proposed  remedies 
will  be  proper  in  both  complaints  alike. 

COLOUR  OF  HORSES.  It  is  a  dis- 
puted point  amongst  veterinarians,  even 
of  the  present  day,  whether  the  colour  of 
a  horse,  or  of  any  other  domestic  quadini- 
ped,  is  any  indication  of  excellence  or  of 
defect.  The  celebrated  Gibson,  whose 
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experience  and  knowledge  of  the  horse 
cannot  well  be  disputed,  observes,  that 
not  only  much  of  the  beauty  of  a  horse 
depends  upon  his  being  well  marked,  and 
of  a  good  colour,  but  also  that  his  good 
or  bad  properties  are  sometimes  denoted 
by  his  being  of  this  or  that  colour,  or  his 
having  such  and  such  marks.  Though, 
indeed,  (he  further  adds,)  these  appear- 
ances are  not  always  to  be  depended  on, 
for  daily  experience  teaches  us,  that,  how- 
ever true  these  observations  may  prove 
in  the  main,  yet  we  often  meet  with  good 
horses  that  are  very  ill  marked,  and  of 
bad  colours ;  and  sometimes  very  bad 
horses  that  have  almost  all  the  beauty  that 
colour  and  marks  can  give  them.  He 
concludes,  however,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  those  who  have  any  concern  among 
horses  to  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
such  things :  for  this  reason  we  shall  here 
cite  his  opinions. 

The  chief  and  principal  colours  are  the 
bay,  the  chesnut,  the  black,  the  brown, 
the  dappled  grey,  and  sorrel.  For  the 
white  is  for  the  most  part  originally  grey, 
which  turns  sooner  or  later  into  white,  as 
his  limbs  happen  to  be  lighter  or  darker ; 
for  the  light  grey  colts,  that  grow  the  soon- 
est white,  have  generally  little  or  no  dark 
mixture  about  their  joints. 

1.  The  hays,  perhaps  so  called  from 
their  resembling  the  coloiu:  of  dried  bay 
leaves,  are  of  various  degrees,  from  the 
lightest  bay  to  the  dark,  that  approaches 
the  nearest  to  the  brown,  but  always  more 
shining  and  gay.  The  bright  bay  is  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  colour;  because  a 
bright  bay  horse  has  often  a  reddish  dash, 
with  a  gilded  aspect,  his  mane  and  tail 
black,  witli  a  black  or  dark  list  down  his 
back.  Also  the  middle  colours  of  bay 
have  often  the  black  list,  with  black  mane 
and  tail.  And  the  dark  bays  have  almost 
always  their  knees  and  pasterns  black; 
and  we  meet  with  several  sorts  of  bays 
that  have  their  whole  limbs  black  from 
their  knees  and  hocks  downwards.  The 
bays  that  have  no  list  down  their  backs 
are  for  the  most  part  black  over  their 
reins,  which  goes  off"  by  an  imperceptible 
gradation  from  dark  to  light  towards  the 
belly  and  flanks.  Some  of  these  incline 
to  a  brown,  and  are  more  or  less  dappled. 
The  bay  is  one  of  the  best  colours,  and 
horses  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  bays 
are  commonly  good,  except  when  accidents 
happen  to  spoil  them  while  they  are  colts. 

2.  The  true  chesnut  is  generally  of  one 
colour,  without  any  shade  or  gradation  : 
his  hairs  are  often  compounded  of  tliree 
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colours,  the  root  light,  the  middle  dark, 
and  the  points  of  a  pale  brown,  which 
make  an  agreeable  mixture,  and  AifTer 
from  the  sorrel  in  this,  that  the  mixture 
of  the  chesnut  is  not  so  distinct  and  ap- 
parent to  the  eye,  especially  at  any  dis- 
tance, because  the  hairs  of  the  sorrel  are 
often  of  several  colours  intermixed,  wherein 
the  red  or  fox  colour  generally  predomi- 
nates. Many  chesnut  horses  have  their 
manes  and  tails  very  near  the  coloiir  of 
their  bodies ;  many  of  them  have  but  lit- 
tle white  about  their  legs,  and  frequently 
no  mark,  whereas  the  sorrel  have  gene- 
rally a  good  deal  of  white  about  their  legs 
and  pasterns ;  many  of  the  sorrels  have 
a  large  blaze,  and  not  a  few  are  bald  all 
over  the  face,  while  their  manes  and  tails 
are  sandy  or  of  a  flaxen  colour.  Botli 
the  chesnut  and  sorrel  are  of  degrees 
darker  and  lighter,  and  there  are  some 
chesnut  horses  with  manes  and  tails  as 
light  as  the  sorrel,  and  the  hair  all  over 
their  bodies  approaching  towards  a  fallow 
colour,  only  with  a  sort  of  beautiful  ches- 
nut stain. 

There  are  many  very  good  horses, 
both  of  the  chesnut  and  sorrel;  but  the 
latter,  when  they  have  much  M'hite  about 
their  limbs,  are  apt  to  be  more  faulty  in 
their  feet  than  those  that  are  more  uni- 
form in  coloiu-,  and  they  are  also  apt  to 
be  more  tender  in  constitution.  Wlien  a 
chesnut  horse  happens  to  be  bald  or  party- 
coloured,  or  to  have  white  legs,  which 
may  be  owing  to  some  extraordinary  af- 
fection in  the  dam,  or  some  improper  mix- 
ture in  the  breed,  such  horses  are  not  very 
agreeable,  for  chesnuts  are  the  least  tainted 
in  their  colour  of  any  other,  and  most 
people  prefer  the  chesnut  to  the  sorrel, 
both  in  point  of  beauty  and  goodness. 

3.  The  brown  is  a  colour  not  altogether 
BO  beautiful  as  the  bay  or  chesnut.  Browns 
have  also  their  degrees,  some  being  light, 
and  some  very  dark.  They  have  almost 
all  black  manes  and  tails,  and  often  their 
joints  are  black,  though  not  so  shining  as 
the  bays,  but  rusty.  Almost  all  brown 
horses  gi-ow  gradually  lighter  towards 
their  bellies  and  Ranks,  and  many  are 
light  about  their  muzzles.  The  most 
beautiful  are  those  that  happen  to  be 
finely  dappled,  for  the  plain  brown  are 
esteemed  more  ordinary.  Many  of  them 
are  coarse,  but  strong  and  serviceable,  fit 
for  draught,  for  burden,  or  for  the  wars. 

4.  Black  horses  are  very  beautiful,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  of  a  jet  shining 
black  and  well  marked,  and  have  not  too 
much  white.      For,   as   a  great  deal  of 
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white,  especially  when  it  spreads  round 
the  eyes,  and  a  great  way  up  their  legs, 
adds  nothing  to  their  beauty,  so  neither 
does  it  add  any  thing  to  their  goodness. 
The  English  black  horses  have  more  white 
than  the  black  horses  of  any  other  coun- 
try. Gibson  says,  he  knew  many  fine 
Spanish  horses,  some  Arabs,  and  one 
Egyptian  (the  only  one  he  ever  saw  of 
that  country),  all  without  any  white.  The 
Dutch  and  Danish  horses  seldom  have 
much ;  though  he  thinks  a  star  or  blaze, 
and  sometimes  a  white  muzzle,  and  one 
or  more  of  the  feet  tipped  with  white, 
beautiful,  and  no  diminution  to  the  good- 
ness of  a  horse.  On  the  contrary,  some 
think  these  an  addition,  from  an  opinion 
that  horses  without  mark  are  generally 
stubborn  and  ill  conditioned.  Some  black 
horses  have  brown  muzzles,  are  brownish 
on  their  flanks  and  between  their  hips. 
These  are  often  called  black  browns,  as 
they  are  not  a  perfect  black,  but  approach 
near  to  the  colour  of  a  tawny  black  hound ; 
some  are  of  a  lighter  colour  about  their 
muzzles,  and  are  called  mealy-mouthed 
horses ;  and  of  this  sort  are  the  pigeon- 
eyed  horses,  which  have  a  white  circle 
round  their  eye-lids,  and  their  fundaments 
often  white.  But,  after  all,  he  says  he 
found  many  of  the  English  black  horses, 
especially  of  the  largest  breed,  not  so 
hardy  as  the  bays  and  chesnuts,  &c. 
Those  that  partake  most  of  the  brown 
are  generally  the  strongest  in  constitu- 
tion. 

5.  The  greys  are  so  diversified  in  co- 
lour, and  so  common  and  well  known,  that 
it  would  be  a  needless  labour  to  describe 
them  particularly.  The  dappled  greys 
are  reckoned  the  best,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  silver 
grey  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  many  of 
them  very  good.  The  iron  grey,  with 
light  mane  and  tail,  have  also  a  gay  ap- 
pearance, but  are  not  accounted  the  most 
hardy.  The  light  plain  grey  and  the  pi- 
geon-coloured grey  soon  change  and  turn 
white,  as  all  other  gi'eys  do  in  process  of 
time.  The  dappled  grey  keeps  his  first  co- 
lour the  longest,  which  is  a  sign  of  strength 
and  durableness.  Some  of  them  have  be- 
come pretty  old  before  they  have  changed, 
and  never  so  perfectly  as  not  to  retain 
some  vestiges  of  their  native  colour.  The 
nutmeg  grey,  where  the  dapples  and  other 
mixture  participate  of  the  bay  or  chesnut, 
is  not  only  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  most 
of  the  nutmeg-coloured  horses  tin-n  out 
very  hardy  and  good. 

6.  The  roans  are  a  mixture  of  various 
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colours,  wherein  the  white  predominates. 
Many  of  them  turn  out  much  better  than 
they  appear  to  he.  Some  are  exceedingly 
good,  and  those  that  have  a  mixture  of 
the  bay  or  nutmeg  colour  are  sometimes 
tolerably  handsome  and  beautiful.  The 
roans  have  a  general  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  yet  a  very  great  diversity ; 
some  are  strewed  over  with  white  as  if 
they  were  powdered  or  dusted  with  flour, 
and  some  as  if  milk  had  been  spilt  all 
over  their  buttocks ;  others  as  if  they  were 
powdered  with  soot  or  lamp-black,  and 
some  as  if  their  faces  had  been  dipped  in 
a  bag  of  soot.  Many  of  these  are  good 
road  horses  and  hardy. 

7.  The  strawberry  approaches  pretty 
near  the  roan  in  some  things,  but  in  most 
resembles  the  sorrel,  being  often  marked 
with  white  on  his  face  and  legs,  which  we 
seldom  observe  perfect  without  mixtvu'e 
on  the  roan.  The  bay  mixture  in  the 
strawberry  is  also  of  the  highest  colour, 
and  makes  him  look  as  if  he  was  tinctured 
with  claret;  some  of  this  sort  are  both 
handsome  and  good,  but  not  very  com- 
mon. 

8.  The  fallow  colour,  the  dun,  and  the 
cream  colour,  liave  all  one  common  re- 
semblance, and  most  of  them  have  a  list 
down  their  backs,  with  their  manes  and 
tails  black.  The  mouse-dun  and  the  lead 
colour  are  the  most  ordinary ;  and,  because 
the  list  down  their  backs  goes  off  with  a 
soft  imperceptible  shade,  like  what  we  ob- 
serve on  the  back  of  an  eel,  are  from  thence 
called  eel-backed.  Few  people  choose  dun 
horses,  though  horses  of  this  colour  often 
prove  useful  in  the  hands  of  country  peo- 
ple. The  fallow  and  cream-coloured  horses 
are  many  of  them  both  good  and  beautiful. 
Those  are  generally  the  best,  that,  besides 
their  manes  and  tails,  have  their  muzzles 
and  their  joints  black  or  chesnut,  and  their 
colour  a  little  inclined  to  chesnut.  Gib- 
son asserts,  that  he  has  known  some  with 
manes  and  tales  of  a  silver  colour,  not  only 
extremely  beautiful,  but  very  good  and 
useful.  The  fallow  and  tawny  duns  are 
often  shaded  with  a  darker  colour,  and 
sometimes  faintly  dappled,  and  look  very 
fine  in  a  set,  when  they  happen  to  be  well 
matched. 

There  are  many  other  colours  of  horses 
produced  out  of  the  great  diversity  that 
are  to  be  met  with  every  where,  which 
would  be  endless  and  of  no  great  use  to 
describe,  as  the  peach  colour,  starling,  and 
flea-bitten,  &c.  and  all  these  participate 
more  or  less  of  some  of  the  colours  already 
mentioned.  Sometimes  horses  turn  out 
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very  ihiely  spotted,  some  like  leopards  or 
tigers,  some  like  deer,  with  black,  red, 
yellow,  or  other  gay  colours ;  and  when 
these  happen  also  to  be  comely  in  shape 
and  appearance,  they  are  generally  re- 
served as  presents  for  princes,  or  other 
great  men,  though  perliaps  more  for  their 
singidarity  than  any  superior  excellence 
in  them.  Others  again  are  so  disagree- 
ably diversified  in  their  colours,  and  in 
such  a  remarkable  manner,  that  they 
are  usually  condemned  to  the  meanest 
drudgery. 

Though  we  have  stated  the  opinions  of 
Gibson  on  this  subject  at  some  length,  we 
shall  here  add  those  of  a  more  modern 
writer,  as  being  somewhat  in  opposition 
to  the  former. 

In  his  treatise  on  horses,  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  adopts  an  adage  of  the  noted 
Bracken,  who  says,  that  "  a  good  horse  is 
never  of  a  bad  colour."  "  Modern  light 
and  experience,  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  have 
been  happily  employed  in  detecting  and 
exploding  the  theoretic  whimseys  of  anti- 
quity upon  almost  all  subjects;  among  the 
rest,  upon  that  of  attributing  this  or  that 
good  or  evil  quality  or  temperament  to 
the  colour  of  a  horse.  All  that  I  am  war- 
ranted in  saying,  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, is,  that  I  have  seen  more  bad  horses 
of  all  kinds  among  the  light  bays,  with 
light-coloured  legs  and  muzzle,  than 
amongst  any  other  coloiu-s ;  and  the  most 
good  saddle  and  coach  horses  among  the 
common  bays,  with  black  legs  and  manes, 
and  the  chocolate  browns.  This,  in  all 
probability,  has  been  accidental." 

COLT,  in  the  general  sense,  and  im- 
mediate acceptation  of  the  term,  implies 
a  produce  from  horse  and  mare,  without 
adverting  for  the  moment  to  either  the 
masculine  or  the  feminine  gender;  but  in 
a  more  contracted  point  of  view,  (as  well 
as  in  just  and  sporting-like  phraseology,) 
it  is  meant  to  convey  an  unequivocal  idea, 
that  the  produce  being  a  colt,  is  really  so, 
(that  is,  ahorse  colt,)  in  contradistinction 
to  the  opposite  gendei*,  invariably  called 
a  filly.  The  bone  and  growth  of  a  colt 
depend  greatly  upon  two  circumstances : 
the  first,  his  being  foaled  late  or  early; 
that  is,  early  in  Api-il  or  late  in  June ;  as 
well  as  the  difference  of  his  being  weaned 
in  November  or  March.  Although  it  is 
admitted  that  colts  (in  the  first  year 
termed  foals)  running  with  the  dam  dur- 
ing the  winter,  will  afford  greater  proba- 
bility of  size,  bone,  and  strength,  yet  it  is 
not  at  all  times  it  can  be  complied  with, 
unless  in  studs,  where  brood  mares  are 
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kept  for  that  purpose  only,  and  are  left 
fallow  (uncovered)  for  the 'season.  When 
a  mare  has  been  covered  with  a  foal  at 
her  foot,  and  is  evidently  in  foal  again,  it 
should  be  an  invariable  rule  to  wean  the 
foal  in  October  or  November,  upon  the 
palpable  impossibility  of  giving  suck  to 
the  one  without  an  impoverishment  of  the 
other.  Whether  the  colt  is,  or  is  not, 
weaned  in  either  of  those  months,  he 
should  be  well  kept,  and  have  daily  sup- 
plies of  corn  and  hay,  as  well  as  proper 
stable,  shed,  or  shelter  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  winter  season.  Upon  the 
liberal  keep  of  the  two  first  winters,  his 
size,  growth,  strength,  and  bone,  entirely 
depend,  and  must  be  particularly  attended 
to,  lest  repentance  come  too  late ;  for  it 
must  be  held  in  remembrance,  that  if  a 
colt  is  small  at  two  years  old,  from  hav- 
ing been  stinted  in  keep,  there  is  not  one 
in  a  Inmdred  ever  attains  to  good  size  by 
any  additional  exertions  or  expense,  after 
the  natural  eiforts  for  expansion  have  been 
so  long  retarded. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  FOOT. 
For  lameness  arising  from  a  sudden 
false  step,  which  Lafosse  calls  concus- 
sion, and  which  he  accounts  for  by  the 
action  of  the  coronary  bone,  then  pushing 
the  nut  bone  against  the  tendon,  and  com- 
pressing the  same  as  between  an  anvil  and 
a  hammer,  he  has  pi'oposed  two  remedies, 
to  remove  the  inflammation  that  ensues, 
and  its  bad  consequences.  One  is  to  draw 
the  outer  sole ;  the  other  is  to  pare  it,  till 
it  becomes  thin  and  flexible,  to  bleed  in 
the  foot,  and  to  use  emollient  poultices 
and  fomentations  round  the  foot  and  the 
coronet.  Three-fourths  of  these  cases, 
he  says,  are  cured  by  such  methods  with- 
out drawing  the  sole ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
add,  that  I  believe  all  might  be,  if  they 
were  taken  in  hand  immediately,  and  tlie 
crust  or  hoof  were  also  pared  down  as  low 
as  possible,  and  rendered  thin  on  every 
part;  because  the  interior  inflamed  parts 
will  be  more  relieved  by  external  appli- 
cations, Avhen  the  thickness  and  stricture 
of  the  crust  are  removed,  than  when  the 
outer  sole  only  is  pared  away.  But  the 
great  objection  I  have  to  drawing  the  sole, 
besides  the  cruelty  of  the  operation,  is, 
that  nineteen  horses  in  twenty  (here  in 
England  I  mean)  have  always  been  more 
or  less  lame  afterwards,  when  used  again, 
and  that  from  contraction  of  the  hoof  oc- 
casioned by  such  operation.  In  either 
case  a  run  at  grass  effects  wonders. 

CONDITION  AND  STABLE  MA- 
NAGEMENT. The  grand  and  principal 
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aim  of  a  groom  should  be  to  put  and  keep 
his  horses  in  what  is  termed  condition-— 
let  us,  therefore,  consider  what  is  condi- 
tion. The  word  condition  is  variously 
applied  to  the  horse,  though  widely  differ- 
ent from  what  is  here  implied  ;  for  in- 
stance, we  say  a  horse  is  in  condition  for 
sale — that  implies  he  is  in  flesh,  his  legs 
clean  and  fresh,  his  coat  decently  fine, 
and  perfectly  sound ;  a  horse  may  be  all 
this,  but  not  in  condition  for  work. 
Another  horse  is  said  to  be  in  good  work- 
ing condition ;  such  might  be  said  of  a 
post-horse,  that  is  of  bare  flesh,  his  joints 
enlarged,  and  puffed  with  wind-galls ; 
yet  this  horse  is  capable  of  doing  much 
work,  and  his  being  worked  more  than 
was  requisite  to  keep  him  in  condition, 
has  put  him  out  of  condition.  Condition, 
therefore,  without  an  expletive,  implies 
that  perfect  state  of  body  and  limbs,  in 
which  the  whole  system  is  the  most 
vigorous,  and  capable  of  great  exertion, 
if  required ;  and  this  cannot  be  obtained 
or  kept,  without  strictly  adhering  to  three 
things,  viz.  jiroper  food — proper  groom- 
ing— and  proper  exercise  ;  neither  of  these 
must  be  omitted,  or  injudiciously  adminis- 
tered, for,  like  unto  medicine  properly 
administered,  it  does  good,  but  is  capable 
of  doing  much  injury,  if  profusely  taken 
or  misapplied.  Wine,  in  moderation, 
cheers  the  spirits  and  invigorates  the  body, 
but  taken  to  excess,  debilitates  and  weak- 
ens the  constitution.  The  food  of  the 
horse,  consisting  only  of  hay  and  oats,  and 
his  drink  only  water,  may  be  thought  of 
such  simple  and  inoffensive  quahties,  that 
only  holding  them  from  the  horse  would 
do  him  injury ;  but  quality  and  quantity, 
proportioned  to  his  habit  of  body  or  con- 
stitution, must  be  particiUarly  attended  to. 
If  the  quality  be  bad,  it  will  make  him 
foul,  and  will  not  afford  the  nutriment 
that  clean  wholesome  food  yields ;  if  you 
feed  too  plentifully  for  the  work  or  exer- 
cise the  horse  has,  you  will  make  him  too 
fleshy  and  gross,  and  probably  make  him 
fly  to  pieces,  as  they  tenn  it ;  that  is,  he 
will  become  languid  and  dull  from  the 
blood  being  too  thick — his  stomach  over- 
charged, and  want  of  digestion,  a  fever 
ensues,  or  he  breaks  out  in  humours, 
mostly  about  the  legs,  or  places  most  re- 
mote from  the  heart,  where  the  thickness 
and  foulness  of  the  blood  prevents  a  free 
circulation ;  again,  if  you  disproportion 
your  feed  by  giving  him  too  much  hay, 
this  will  cause  him  to  drink  freely,  and 
run  to  belly ;  blowing  him  out  with  this 
description  of  food  which  affords  the  least 
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nutriment,  a  horse  cannot  endure  much 
labour,  and  his  wind  will  be  distressed. 
Hay  is  the  natural  food  for  the  horse,  but 
not  the  most  heartening  to  work  upon  ; 
therefore,  a  horse  to  be  kept  in  condition, 
must  be  fed  sparingly  of  hay,  but  that  of 
the  very  best  quality.     To  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  hay  a  horse  should  have,  de- 
pends much  on  his  size,  his  constitution, 
the  nature  of  liis  work,  &c. ;  hence,  if  a 
horse  is  put  to  fast  work,  his  food  should 
be  of  that  quality  that  affords  the  most 
nutriment,  lies  in  the  smallest  compass, 
and  requires  the  least  water  to  digest  it, 
whereby  the  horse's  wind  will  be  the  least 
distressed.     If  his  work  is  hard,  that  is, 
continued  for  several  hours,  but  not  at 
any  extraordinary  speed,  he    may  have 
more  abundantly  of  hay,  and  even  beans 
with  his  oats.     Chaff,  if  sweet  and  good, 
is  proper  for  some  horses,  such  as  have 
thin  light  carcases,  and  do  not  work  hard ; 
to  those  which   eat  their  corn  greedily, 
without  masticating  it,  and  it  comes  away 
whole  in  their  dung,  a  handful  or  two  of 
good  sweet  chaff  will  be  infinitely  service- 
able, as  they  will  be  obliged  to  chew  and 
masticate  the  oats  with  the  chaff,  before 
they  can  swallow  it.     But  though  chaff 
is  filling  and  cooling,  it  must  be  sparingly 
given  to  horses  required  to  be  in  condi- 
tion ;  it  fills  a  horse  and  makes  him  drink, 
by  which  he  will  appear  plump  and  fair 
to  the  eye,  but  not  in  condition  to  work. 
It  is  most  proper  for  slow  draught  horses. 
To  convey  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
hay  that  may  be  necessary  for  a  nag  horse, 
I  shall  say  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds 
per  day,  according  to  size,  constitution, 
&c.  so  that  if  we  take  the  medium,  about 
ten  pounds  will  be  found  generally  suffi- 
cient ;  but  large  caiTiage  horses  will  re- 
quire more,  we  may  say  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  pounds  per  day.     Having  men- 
tioned an   indefinite  quantity,  judgment, 
according  to  circumstances,  must  direct 
the  rest.     If  your  horses  get  lank  and 
more   hollow  in  the  flank  and  quarters 
than  you  like,  you  must  increase  their 
usual  allowance  ;  but,  on   the   contrary, 
you  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  having  your 
horses  fat  and  plump,  supply  them  with 
too  much  hay  and  water ;  a  horse,  when 
fat,  is  less  fit  for  work  than  when  lean 
and  poor,  provided  that  poverty  was  not 
occasioned  by  starvation,  for  a  horse  may 
be  lean  and  poor  by  his  work  exceeding 
his  keep ;    or  if  a  horse  is  stinted  to  an 
allowance  that  would  keep  him  in  a  toler- 
able plight  with  only  a  little  walking  ex- 
ercise, and  then  is  put  to  work  without  an 
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increase  of  food,  he  will  of  course  become 
thin  ;  but  if  you  have  not  taken  so  much 
out  of  him  as  to  exhaust  his  strength  as  well 
as  his  flesh,  he  will  become  nothing  the 
worse  for  it  ;  increase  his  feed,  and  he 
will  be  better  for  work  than  before. 

A  horse  that  is  full  of  flesh,  though  it 
maybe  in  consequence  of  good  and  whole- 
some food,  with  good  looking  after  and 
regular  exercise,  is,  nevertheless,  not  in 
that  condition  that  is  most  desirable  ;  for 
his  flesh  in  this  state  is  an  incumbrance, 
were  you  to  put  him  to  an  excessive  day's 
labour  before  you  had  gradually  reduced 
his  flesh,  it  might  throw  him  into  a  surfeit, 
or  the  like. 

Good  oats  are  the  most  hearty  and  best 
food  for  saddle  horses,  if  given  in  proper 
quantities ;  this  must,  in  some  measure, 
be  proportioned  to  the  work  or  exercise 
the  horse  has  ;  you  may  keep  a  horse  in 
condition  with  three  quarterns  of  oats  per 
day,  provided  his  work  is  no  more  than 
exercise  ;  bvit  if  you  work  much,  you  must 
increase  his  feed  proportionably  and  ac- 
cording to  his  constitution,  some  horses 
being  much  heartier  feeders  than  others. 
If  the  horse  is  kept  to  constant  hard  work, 
you  are  in  no  danger  of  over-feeding  him, 
if  you  were  to  give  him  as  much  as  he 
could  eat ;  but  high  feed,  without  work, 
would,  as  I  have  observed,  make  him 
gross  and  imfit  for  work. 

Beans  are  good  and  heartening  food 
for  woi'king  horses,  but  not  proper  for 
horses  whose  work  is  light,  nor  for  horses 
who  are  required  to  go  at  speed ;  they 
require  more  water  to  digest  them,  and 
swell,  consequently  cannot  but  distress 
the  wind  of  horses  required  to  go  fast, 
and  would  be  too  gross  for  horses  that 
have  not  plenty  of  work ;  they  may  be 
allowed  to  horses  who  travel  much  at  a 
moderate  rate,  draught  horses  and  the 
like. 

Water  is  usually  given  twice  a  day. 
Soft  water  is  esteemed  preferable  to  hard 
spi-ing  water ;  hence,  rivers  and  running 
streams  are  better  than  water  pumped 
from  a  fine  spring ;  where  such  are  not 
handy,  springs  that  supply  ponds,  where 
the  water  gets  impregnated  and  softened 
by  a  loamy  or  chalky  soil,  will  be  ^better 
than  hard  spring  water.  The  quantity  in 
this  must  be  directed  by  circumstances, 
size  of  the  horse,  constitution,  &c.  some 
horses  will  not  drink  immoderately,  and 
may  be  left  to  their  own  discretion,  while 
others,  if  you  let  them,  would  swill,  and 
render  themselves  incapable  of  work, 
causing  immoderate  perspiration,  and  dis- 
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U-ess  of  wind  ;  such  must  be  restrained  to 
a  moderate  quantity,  tliat  they  may  be  tit 
for  work  if  they  are  instantly  wanted; 
when  the  work  is  done  for  the  day,  water 
may  be  allowed  in  reason  ;  but  some 
horses  will  always  require  to  be  allow- 
anced, or  they  would  drink  greedily,  and 
enlarge  their  bellies  like  unto  cows  ;  it  is 
not  a  bad  sign,  nor  should  a  horse  be  re- 
jected on  account  of  a  large  belly  ;  it  is  a 
sign  of  good  constitution  and  a  good 
feeder,  and  nothing  is  more  easy,  with 
proper  feeding  and  exercise,  to  bring  it  to 
proper  shape.  Half  a  stable-pail  of  water 
is  generally  sufficient  for  the  morning ;  in 
the  evening  the  horse  may  drink  more 
plentifully,  if  his  belly  does  not  get  over 
large,  Avliich  is  to  be  much  attended  to, 
for  by  that  you  are  to  regidate  his  allow- 
ance of  hay  and  water. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  at  going  to 
stable,  after  casting  your  eye  round  to  see 
if  any  horses  are  loose,  cast,  and  the  like, 
is  to  rack  and  feed.  The  judgment  in 
racking,  is  to  give  the  horse  but  little  at  a 
time,  that  he  may  eat  it  with  an  a2)petite, 
clearing  his  rack,  and  picking  up  his 
crumbs.  If  a  horse  leaves  hay  that  is 
good  and  sweet,  some  cause  must  be  as- 
signed for  it,  and  it  should  be  examined 
into — sometimes  the  cats  will  foul  the 
hay,  and  horses  are  very  nice  in  their  food 
wlien  not  kejit  scanty.  If  the  horse  ap- 
pears to  be  in  health,  and  the  hay  has 
not  been  blown  on  by  other  horses,  but  is 
fresh  and  sweet,  I  should  judge  he  is  too 
plentifully  fed,  leaving  hay  for  the  sake 
of  oats  ;  this  should  be  guarded  against ; 
therefore,  if  you  give  hay  that  is  good  and 
clean  in  moderation,  I  would  recommend 
to  shorten  his  allowance  of  oats,  to  bring 
his  stomach  to  the  small  quantity  of  hay 
'that  I  recommend  to  be  given.  His  morn- 
ing's I'acking  should  be  one  quarter  of  his 
daily  allowance,  which,  on  the  average,  is 
about  three  pounds  for  his  breakfast ;  for 
abundant  feeding  in  the  morning  is  not 
good ;  a  horse  cannot  work  pleasant  to 
himself  when  over  full,  and  thei-efore 
feed  sparingly  in  the  morning,  lest  you 
may  want  some  exertion  from  him,  and 
not  suppose  that  a  full  belly  will  make 
him  perform  better ;  it  is  food  which  he 
has  digested,  the  nutriment  of  which  is 
then  in  his  veins,  that  is  to  support  him, 
and  not  what  you  cram  into  him  at  the 
time  you  want  great  exertion  from  him  ; 
a  good  horse,  in  proper  condition,  will  not 
flag  in  twelve  hours,  if  you  require  that 
much  of  him ;  and  I  have  many  times 
rode  a  horse  for  twelve  hours,  and  on  a 
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moderate  computation  suppose  he  has 
carried  me  a  hundred  miles,  without  (as 
it  is  termed)  drawing  bit ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  every  horse — none 
but  thorough  good  horses,  in  proper  con- 
dition, can  undergo  such  extraordinary 
exertions. 

The  quantity  of  hay  that  is  given, 
should  be  shaken  to  clear  it  from  dust 
and  seeds,  and  if  it  is  very  dry,  as  it  will 
be,  sprinkling  it  with  water  will  make  it 
more  agi'eeable  to  the  horse,  and  he  will 
eat  with  better  appetite.  I  have  known 
several  horses,  when  they  perceive  oi 
think  they  are  going  out  with  the  hounds, 
refuse  to  eat  their  hay  and  oats  ;  this 
arises  from  an  impatient  and  pleasing 
anxiety  of  mind — the  pleasing  prospect 
of  tlie  chase,  of  which  most  horses  are 
fond,  but  some  uncommonly  so  ;  but 
whether  they  disregard  their  food  from 
this  pleasing  anxiet}^,  as  children  will 
when  the  prospect  of  pleasme  is  arrived, 
or  M'hether  they  refuse  their  food  know- 
ing they  will  be  better  able  to  gallop  with 
an  empty  stomach,  I  won't  pretend  to  de- 
termine ;  but  certain  it  is,  the  horses  that 
have  come  within  my  knowledge,  never 
jierformed  the  Avorse  for  it ;  and  I  like- 
wise noticed,  they  were  not  off  their  feed 
when  the  day  was  over :  therefore,  a  horse 
refusing  his  food  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  deem  a  bad  prognostic. 
But  it  is  very  common  for  a  horse  to  be 
off  his  feed  after  any  great  exertion,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  a  desirable  circum- 
stance. 

After  having  racked  with  hay,  you  next 
feed,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  serving  the 
oats.  I  pi'oceed  in  the  routine  that  is  to 
be  daily  observed,  for  were  I  to  treat  of 
things  out  of  this  regular  order,  young 
hands  might  be  studying  what  they 
should  do,  and  what  ought  to  be  done 
first ;  and  it  is  no  luicommon  thing  to  see 
some  that  have  been  in  the  stable  em- 
jjloyment  for  a  length  of  time,  not  know 
which  thing  to  do  first,  and  occasion 
tliemselves  troidile  and  loss  of  time  by 
going  M-rong  about  things.  Now  in  serv- 
ing the  oats,  whatever  is  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  the  horse  for  a  day, 
whether  it  be  three  quarterns  or  a  peck, 
one  fourth  of  the  quantity  should  now  be 
given  ;  as  sweet  and  clean  food  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  horse,  as  well  as  most 
beneficial ;  carefully  sift  the  corn  fi-om 
the  dust,  blow  away  the  chaff,  and  pick 
out  any  thing  you  perceive  is  unfit  or 
unpleasant,  which  will  sometimes  be 
found  among  them,  frequently  rat's  dung 
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and  cat's  dung;  then  clean  the  manger 
with  a  small  wisp  of  hay  or  straw,  and 
throwing  in  the  oats,  spread  them  with 
your  hand,  to  prevent  the  horse  from 
taking  too  greedy  a  mouthful  at  a  time, 
whereby  he  would  be  induced  to  swallow 
them  without  chewing. 

While  the  horses  are  eating  their  corn, 
you  begin  to  put  the  stable  fair,  or,  on 
those  days  which  you  give  clean  litter,  to 
muck  out :  you  take  the  stable-fork,  and 
begin  with  great  care,  for  much  injury 
has  been  done  by  heedlessly  using  the 
fork,  first  to  thi'ow  all  the  dung  off  the 
litter  clear  out  behind,  then  turning  up 
the  dryest  and  best  of  the  litter  imder  the 
manger,  and  the  wet  and  mucky  you  turn 
out  behind  the  horse  with  the  dung,  leav- 
ing a  part,  consisting  of  dry  short  litter, 
if  it  is  not  on  the  days  of  your  entire 
mucking  out,  which  are  generally  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays ;  at  which  times 
you  turn  up  the  best  of  the  dry  short  lit- 
ter, as  a  reserve  for  the  bottom  of  the 
new  bed,  to  be  placed  where  the  horse  is 
most  liable  to  wet  and  spoil  litter ;  and 
then  sweep  all  the  dust,  dung,  and  every 
thing  that  is  offensive,  away,  and  clear  it 
out  of  the  stable  as  expeditiously  as  you 
can ;  for  the  air  in  the  stable  is  always 
impregnated  with  the  effluvium  from  the 
dung,  but  more  particularly  at  the  times 
of  cleaning  and  mucking  out,  which  must 
be  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the 
horse. 

The  stable  being  cleared  of  muck  and 
dung,  next  begin  to  clean  your  horses : 
this  is  a  work  that  requires  more  know- 
ledge and  judgment  than  at  first  appears. 
The  currycomb  is  the  first  thing  applied, 
and  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  its 
being  applicable  to  the  horse  ;  some  horses 
require  much  of  the  curry-comb,  others 
none — this  depends  on  the  state  the  horse 
is  in,  time  of  year,  &c.  Horses  whose 
coats  are  long  and  full  of  dust,  such  as 
are  just  taken  up  from  grass,  or  those 
just  come  out  of  persons'  hands  that  either 
do  not  know  how,  or  do  not  take  the  pains,  to 
keep  a  horse's  coat  clean  and  fine,  will  re- 
quire the  free  use  of  the  curry-comb,  and 
the  teeth  and  shai-pness  of  the  comb 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  thickness, 
length,  and  foulness  of  the  coat ;  while 
horses  that  have  been  kept  in  stable,  and 
properly  groomed,  have  their  coats  fine, 
thin,  soft,  and  clean,  requiring  no  other 
use  of  the  ciu-ry-comb  than  merely  to 
clean  the  brush,  or  occasionally  to  rub  off 
any  dung  the  horse  may  have  lain  on  ; 
the  teeth  of  such  comb  should  be  re- 
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rnarkably  even  and  dull,  not  to  scratch 
him. 

These  things  being  attended  to,  after 
stripping  the  cloaths  off,  you  should  then 
use  the  curry-comb,  always  beginning  on 
the  near  side  at  the  hind  quarters,  and 
using  it  in  proportion  to  the  lengtli  and 
foulness  of  the  coat,  that  is,  if  the  coat  is 
fast  on,  long,  full  of  dust  and  very  filthy, 
you  should  use  it  very  freely  to  loosen  the 
coat,  or  the  sweat  that  is  dried  and  fast 
on  the  skin  and  roots  of  the  hair,  appear- 
ing like  a  white  and  saltish  dust ;  but 
though  I  say  you  may  use  it  freely  for 
this  pui"pose,  you  are  not  to  expect  you 
are  to  get  it  all  out  at  once  ;  it  will  be  a 
work  of  time ;  and  to  attempt  it  by  using 
the  curry-comb  too  much,  you  would  set 
the  coat  on  end,  open  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  give  the  horse  cold,  which 
would  obstruct  that  imperceptible  perspi- 
ration which  is  always  discharging  itself 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  horses 
like  unto  us,  and  then  an  ichor  will  issue 
from  the  obstructed  pores,  which  will  dry 
into  small  scabs,  and  the  coat  will  stare  ; 
therefore,  when  I  say  use  the  comb  freely, 
I  mean  comparatively  to  what  you  do 
with  horses  whose  coats  are  fine  and 
clean  ;  over  diligent  grooms,  who  do  not 
thoroughly  iniderstand  their  business,  but 
take  abimdant  pains  to  excel,  if  possible, 
are  apt  to  run  into  this  and  the  like  ex- 
tremes. Another  thing  to  be  observed  is, 
that  if  it  is  the  season  the  horse  is  chang- 
ing his  coat,  (at  which  time  it  will  come 
off  very  fast  with  the  curry-comb)  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  use  the  comb  more 
abundantly  for  the  pui-pose  of  pulling  off 
the  coat,  but  let  it  have  its  time  to  come 
off;  for  to  hasten  the  old  coat  off  would 
subject  the  horse  to  cold,  and  that  might 
occasion  his  new  coat  to  grow  long,  which 
is  not  desirable ;  Providence  has  wisely 
so  ordered  things,  that  the  horse's  coat, 
if  exposed  to  cold,  shall  grow  long,  and  if 
you  keep  him  warm,  his  coat  will  be  the 
shorter. 

Proceeding,  then,  to  curry  on  the  hind 
quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  unmatting  the 
hair,  and  loosening  the  dust,  you  descend 
down  the  quarters,  particularly  attending 
to  rub  off  all  dried  dung,  and  minding  not 
to  injure  or  scratch  the  horse  ;  the  legs, 
below  the  houghs,  are  not  to  be  touched 
with  the  curry-comb,  unless  there  is  any 
dung  on  the  point  of  the  hough,  which 
you  may  carefully  endeavour  to  loosen  with 
the  curry-comb ;  but  the  comb  does  not 
work  pleasant  on  that  part,  and  you  must 
handle  it  very  light,  and  with  the  greater 
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care.  You  next  proceed  to  the  fillets, 
back,  loins,  flank,  belly,  sboulders,  arms, 
bosom,  and  neck,  omitting  no  part  that 
the  curry-comb  can  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  ;  but  tender  places,  or  those  thin 
of  hair,  need  not  be  touched  :  observe, 
therefore,  with  the  curry-comb,  to  begin 
at  the  hind  quarters  and  finish  at  the 
head,  which  seldom  need  be  touched  with 
the  curry-comb.  Horses  are  not  ticklish 
when  their  coats  are  full  of  the  dust  oc- 
casioned by  the  natural  and  imperceptible 
perspiration  of  the  body,  but  as  they  get 
clean,  and  their  coats  short  and  fine,  they 
are  exceedingly  ticklish,  and  you  must  be 
careful  to  stand  in  a  secure  place.  After 
currying  the  near  side,  you  next  proceed 
with  the  off  side  ;  and  here  it  becomes 
necessaiy  to  use  your  left  hand,  which, 
after  a  while,  you  will  find  most  handy 
and  convenient  ;  this  done,  you  next 
proceed  to  wisp  oil'  the  dust  you  have 
raised  by  the  cuny-comb,  and  to  rub  and 
wisp  those  places  which  were  not  proper 
for  the  curry-comb  to  touch.  For  this 
pui-pose,  you  make  a  wisp  of  some  half- 
worn  straw,  but  a  hay-band  is  better, 
whicli  prepare  for  the  purpose  by  half  un- 
twisting it ;  loosening  it  thus,  you  double 
it  to  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  loosely 
twisting  it  together  that  it  may  not  scat- 
ter away  too  fast,  till  you  have  it  as  thick 
as  you  can  grasp ;  if  it  is  dry  and  harsh, 
sprinkle  it  with  water ;  this  will  make  it 
work  more  pleasant,  and  the  dust  you  in- 
tend to  remove  will  thereby  adhere  to  it, 
and  not  fly  so  mucli  about.  This  wisp 
with  care,  if  properly  made,  will  serve 
you  several  times,  and  consequently, 
when  one  is  worn  out,  you  must  make 
another. 

You  begin  to  wisp  the  horse  at  his 
head  ;  taking  the  wisp  in  your  right  hand, 
you  place  your  left  hand  on  his  nose,  to 
hold  the  head  steady,  and  wisp  first  his 
forehead  over  the  eye,  behind,  and 
round  the  root  of  his  ear,  down  his 
cheek,  and  particularly  under  his  throp- 
ple,  rubbing  pretty  hard,  particularly  if 
there  is  dried  sweat  and  dust,  which  wiU 
be  the  case  after  having  been  out  in  hot 
weather  and  dusty  roads. 

The  head  being  thus  finished,  you 
change  the  wisp  into  your  left  hand,  and 
resting  the  right  hand  on  the  most  con- 
venient part  of  the  horse  to  steady  your- 
self while  you  apply  tlie  wisp,  you  change 
its  situation  according  to  the  part  you  are 
rubbing,  and  begin  at  the  top  of  the  neck, 
and  proceed  downward  to  the  shoulders, 
the  under  part  of  the  neck,  the  bosom 
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particularly,  between  the  fore-legs,  down 
the  anns,  knees,  sinews,  and  fetlocks ;  no 
part  is  to  be  left  unwisped,  but  you  must 
apply  the  ^visp  harder  and  most  where  it 
was  not  proper  to  use  the  curry-comb ; 
you  then  proceed  to  the  withers,  and  ap- 
ply the  wisp  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
but  particularly  imder  the  elbow  or  arm, 
and  again  between  the  fore-legs  and  chest, 
for  which  pui-pose  you  take  the  wisp  in 
the  right  hand,  which  done,  you  change 
again  the  wisp  to  the  left,  and  rub  under 
the  brisket  and  belly,  and  from  thence 
under  the  flank,  the  sheath,  under  and 
between  the  thighs  as  far  as  you  can 
reach.  This  part  is  the  most  diflficult 
with  ticklish  horses,  but  must  not,  on  any 
account,  be  omitted ;  for  this  purpose, 
place  your  right  hand  on  the  horse's  hip, 
put  your  left  shoulder  against  him,  and 
your  head  in  his  flank ;  in  this  position 
you  rub  as  far  as  you  can  reach  with  the 
left  hand,  and  support  the  horse,  A?ho  will 
lean  against  you,  and  some  will  nearly 
lean  their  Avhole  weight  on  you,  they  are 
so  exceedingly  ticklish,  whicli,  when  you 
are  used  to,  and  find  yourself  secure  from 
injury,  you  will  disregard. 

You  next  proceed  to  wisp  the  hind 
quarter,  not  omitting  to  wisji  under  the 
dock,  and  between  the  quarters  ;  for  this 
purpose,  again  take  the  wisp  in  the  right 
hand,  and  take  hold  of  the  dock  with 
your  left,  and  place  yourself  as  distant  on 
the  side  of  his  quarter,  as  will  not  prevent 
your  reaching  to  rub  between  his  buttocks 
as  far  as  the  left  hand  rubbed  imder,  so 
that  none  of  these  soft  and  ticklish  places 
are  left  untouched ;  this  done,  you  pro- 
ceed down  the  thigh,  hough,  sinews,  and 
fetlock,  both  inside  and  out,  nibbing  most 
where  the  cia-ry-comb  could  not  be  ap- 
plied, and  particularly  the  joints  and  fet- 
locks ;  this  finishes  the  near  side,  and 
then  you  proceed,  in  the  like  manner, 
with  the  ofl"  side,  reversing  the  hand  for 
that  purpose  ;  for  in  dressing  or  nibbing 
of  horses  a  person  must  be  as  ready  with 
one  hand  as  the  other. 

When  yon  have  finished  wisping  the 
off"  side,  carefully  observing  to  leave  no 
part  untouched,  and  not  sparing  your  la- 
bour on  those  parts  not  proper  for  the 
curry-comb  to  touch,  (particularly  if  any 
dried  sweat  or  dirt  shoidd,  through  neg- 
ligence, have  been  left  at  his  original 
cleaning,  after  having  been  out)  proceed 
next  to  bnish  him  over.  You  should 
commence  with  clearing  your  brush  of 
dust,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  curry-comb, 
and  begin  in  like  manner  with  the  brush 
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as  you  did  with  the  wisp,  first  at  tlie  heai 
then  taking  the  bnish  in  the  left  hand 
and  curry-comb  in  the  right,  proceed  down 
the  neck,  brushing  more  particularly  those 
parts  where  the  dust  is  most  likely  to 
lodge,  or  most  difficult  to  get  out,  such  as 
the  scurf  of  the  neck  next  the  head,  down 
the  scrag  next  the  mane  ;  these  places  are 
scurfy,  and  most  difficult  to  get  free  from 
dust ;  therefore  the  brush  on  such  places 
must  be  much  applied  backward  and  for- 
ward, always  finishing  the  two  or  three 
last  strokes  the  same  way  as  the  hair,  to 
lay  the  coat  smooth  ;  every  two  or  three 
strokes,  you  should  clear  the  brush  from 
dust,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  curry-comb  ; 
proceed  in  the  same  order  from  place  to 
place  as  you  did  with  the  wisp,  changing 
the  hand  to  accomplish  those  places  you 
find  most  convenient,  as  with  the  Avisp, 
and  particularly  attending  to  brush  where 
the  curry-comb  coidd  not  be  applied ; 
therefore,  under  the  chest,  between  the 
fore-legs,  the  inside  of  the  elbow  or  arm, 
and  all  nooks  and  corners,  within  the  fet- 
locks, &c.  must  not  be  omitted ;  the  loins, 
and  where  the  hair  feathers  or  divides 
different  ways,  as  under  the  hip-bone,  are 
difficult  to  get  clean ;  much  brushing  and  fi- 
nishing strokes  are  necessary, to  lay  the  coat 
smooth  the  respective  way  the  hair  grows ; 
under  the  sheath,  and  places  where  no 
hair  grows,  you  need  not  brush,  the  wisp 
and  rubbing-cloth  being  sufficient  for 
them.  Having  thus  gone  over  first  the 
near  side,  and  then  the  off,  with  equal 
care  and  attention,  especially  those  parts 
I  have  particularly  mentioned,  for  I  have 
noticed  (being  much  among  them)  that 
many  stable-men  attend  most  to  those 
places  that  are  conspicuous  to  the  eye,  such 
as  the  full  of  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  and 
hind  quarters — these  places  are  least  dif- 
ficult, and  always  shine  the  most,  and 
they  do  not  fail  to  point  out  these  to  you, 
and  say  how  well  they  look,  which  may 
satisfy  some  persons ;  but  a  judge  will  not 
be  deceived  by  external  appearances  ;  he 
expects  the  parts  not  immediately  in  view 
to  be  equally  attended  to,  and  examines 
between  the  fore-arms,  within  the  elbow, 
where  there  must  be  no  gumminess  or 
clammy  foulness,  but  clean,  smooth,  and 
soft  as  satin.  Under  the  flank,  the  sheath, 
between  the  hind  quarters,  must  be  free 
from  dust,  soft,  and  clean  as  not  to  soil  a 
cambric  handkerchief.     But  to  proceed. 

After  the  brushing  (which  causes  much 

of  the  dust  to  be  floating  about,  and  a 

part  of  it  will  settle  again  on  the  horse), 

you  should  have  a  duster  to  wipe  him 
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over  before  you  put  his  cloaths  on  ;  some 
have  a  coarse  flaxen  cloth  for  this  pur- 
pose, others  a  hair-cloth,  and  some  a 
piece  of  flannel,  or  part  of  an  old  horse- 
rug — either  may  do,  but  cloths  which 
may  be  the  easiest  washed,  and  kept  for 
that  purpose,  are  best  ;  with  this  you 
wipe  him  all  over,  beginning  as  with  the 
wisp  or  brush,  at  the  head,  and  so  pro- 
ceeding to  every  part,  which,  being  done, 
you  put  on  his  cloaths,  before  you  finish 
with  his  head,  mane,  tail,  and  legs,  that 
the  horse  may  not  chill  or  take  cold  while 
you  are  about  them. 

There  are  some  pains  to  be  taken  in 
buckling  a  cloth  on,  for  if  not  even  and 
exact  it  appears  unpleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  may  be  very  uncomfortable  to  the 
horse  ;  therefore,  great  exactness  is  to  be 
observed  in  placing  it ;  throwing  it  over 
too  forward,  take  notice  if  it  is  equal  on 
both  sides  and  square  ;  then  go  behind 
his  hind  quarters,  and,  with  a  hand  on 
each  side,  draw  it  down  to  its  proper  si- 
tuation, which  lays  the  coat  smooth  with 
it ;  if  you  have  a  fillet  cloth  as  well  as 
cloth  or  sheet,  you  will  of  course  place 
that  first,  and  the  sheet  over  that,  but  so 
much  cloathing  is  not  used  as  formerly, 
for  it  only  subjects  the  horse  the  more 
to  take  cold  ;  further,  I  am  only  treat- 
ing at  present  on  the  method  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  hackney  stable,  and  not 
in  the  racing  and  hunting-stable  ;  there- 
fore a  single  cloth  or  sheet,  and  in  winter 
a  breast-plate,  is  as  much  as  is  necessary. 
— Having  placed  it  as  directed,  lay  the 
pad  of  the  roller  on  the  middle  and  hol- 
low of  the  back,  and  should  it  be  what  is 
teniied  a  sheet,  which  is  a  cloth  made  to 
wrap  over  under  the  brisket,  be  mindful 
to  wrap  it  smooth  and  tight,  that  when 
the  roller  conies  to  be  buckled,  it  may  not 
be  in  vvTinkles,  nor  gape  or  hang  in  a  bag, 
or  open  under  the  belly ;  to  prevent  which, 
as  you  pidl  the  sheet  tight  under  the 
belly,  wrap  it  forward,  that  it  may  lie 
quite  close  to  the  belly ;  for  if  this  is  not 
attended  to,  it  wiU  not  only  be  awkward  to 
the  eye,  but  unpleasant  to  the  horse,  ad- 
mitting of  cold  wind  instead  of  protect- 
ing against  it,  and  the  horse  when  he 
stales,  will  wet  and  make  it  filthy  ;  wrap- 
ping it  with  care  to  prevent  these  incon- 
veniences, bring  your  roller  under,  and 
buckle  it  moderately  tight,  that  the  cloth 
and  roller  may  keep  their  places,  but  not  so 
tight  as  to  render  the  horse  uncomfortable, 
and  minding  to  pull  and  adjust  every 
part,  to  lie  close  and  free  from  wrinkles  ; 
should  the  cloth  hang  wide  at  the  flank, 
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or  the  sheet  gape,  as  I  have  cautioned 
against,  under  tlie  belly,  lay  hold  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cloth  or  sheet,  just  before 
the  roller  under  the  belly,  and  pull  it  for- 
ward, which  will  make  it  sit  close  to  the 
flank  and  belly. 

The  cloth  being  properly  on,  loosen  the 
horse's  head,  take  off  his  stall-collar,  and 
turn  him  about  in  the  stall,  to  give  his 
head  and  ears  a  complete  rubbing  and 
brushing,  which  was  not  so  practicable 
with  the  stall-collar  on  ;  you  now  brush 
his  head  over  in  every  part,  particidarly 
at  the  root  of  the  ears,  and  under  the 
thropple,  and  after  with  your  dusting- 
clotli  rub  and  wipe  him  well,  then  pull 
his  ears  through  your  hands,  observing 
they  are  clean  and  soft,  and  moderately 
cool ;  you  then  take  your  mane-comb,  and 
comb  out  liis  fore-top  and  mane  ;  then 
with  a  water-brush  or  sponge  wet  the  top 
or  roots  of  the  mane,  and  pass  a  small 
rug  or  cloth  for  that  purpose  over  it,  put- 
ting one  end  of  the  cloth  over  on  the  near 
side  at  the  top,  pull  it  over  to  the  off  side, 
pressing  the  mane,  and  hair  next  the 
root  of  the  mane,  down,  to  make  it  lie 
smooth,  which,  this  being  your  continual 
practice,  will  not  fail  to  do. 

You  must  then  buckle  on  his  stall- 
collar,  and  comb  his  tail ;  lifting  up  his 
dock,  wipe  away  any  dirt  or  tilth  that 
may  be  lodged  there,  either  with  your 
hand,  a  cloth,  or  wet  sponge,  as  may  be 
most  convenient.  His  feet  are  next  to 
be  examined,  and  the  dung  or  litter 
picked  out,  and,  if  necessary  (any  dung 
which  is  of  a  glutinous  quality  sticking  to 
them)  must  be  washed.  And,  lastly,  the 
legs  are  to  be  rubbed  with  a  clean  loose 
wisp  of  straw  in  each  hand,  for  which 
purpose  you  should  go  down  on  both 
knees,  pass  the  wisp  down  the  legs  and 
sinews,  and  finish  with  passing  your 
hands  down  in  like  manner,  to  feel  that 
they  are  smooth,  and  no  particles  of  the 
straw  (or  thistles,  which  might  be  among 
it)  adhere  to  or  stick  in  the  hair ;  these  rub- 
bings are  to  put  the  blood  in  circulation 
in  these  parts  which  are  remote  from  the 
heart ;  for  with  some  constitutions  it  is 
difficult  to  prevent  a  degree  of  stagnation, 
which  causes  the  legs  to  get  round,  and, 
if  neglected,  would  become  what  is  termed 
the  grease. 

The  dressing  thus  finished,  give  him 
his  water,  the  quantity  agreeable  to  cir- 
cumstances, that  is,  if  the  horse  is 
inclined  to  have  too  much  belly,  you  are 
to  shorten  his  allowance  of  water  and 
hay  ;  if  he  is  immediately  going  out, 
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don't  let  him  drink  too  plentiMly,  for  no 
horse  can  travel  or  work  well,  if  blown 
out  with  hay  and  water  ;  on  a  long  jour- 
ney a  horse  may  be  permitted  to  refresh 
his  mouth  with  washing,  and  taking  a 
few  swallows  frequently,  but  not  to  satisfy 
himself  with  water  till  his  day's  work  is 
done.  I  am  speaking  here  of  the  hack- 
ney, Vfhich  will  not  be  required  to  travel 
faster  than  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour ; 
but  if  you  intend  to  travel  faster,  his  work 
should  be  the  sooner  done,  and  washing 
his  mouth  is  all  the  water  he  should  have 
till  he  has  got  to  his  journey's  end. 

Having  given  him  his  water,  give  him 
another  feed  of  corn,  sifting  his  corn  and 
cleaning  his  manger  out  as  before  ob- 
served ;  then  shake  up  his  litter,  and 
again  set  the  stable  fair.  The  horse  is 
now  in  readiness  whenever  he  may  be 
wanted. 

Cleaning  the  furniture  is  the  next  con- 
sideration. Saddles  and  bridles  must  be 
cleaned  with  a  sponge  from  all  road  dirt ; 
the  stirrups,  bits  and  buckles,  should  be 
cleaned  with  such  materials  as  Avill  not 
injure  the  polish ;  fine  sand  burnt  in  a 
shovel,  Flanders'  brick,  rotten  stone,  or 
charcoal  dust,  are  fit  for  the  purpose  ;  any 
of  these  iised  with  a  piece  of  leather,  dry, 
will  preserve  the  polish  without  scratch- 
ing them,  which  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  for  it  would  be  needless 
to  have  high-polished  bits  and  stirrups,  if 
coarse  materials  were  used  to  scratch  and 
spoil  the  beauty  of  them.  When  they 
are  used,  the  instant  they  are  taken  otf 
they  should  be  wiped  from  the  dirt,  and 
the  oil-brush  riibbed  over  them,  to  pre- 
serve them  till  you  have  an  opportiuiity 
to  clean  them  properl}-.  Plated  buckles 
may  be  rubbed  with  leather  and  whiting, 
but  be  careful  not  to  smear  and  whiten 
the  leather.  I  am  thus  particidar,  because 
without  these  precautions  a  person  may 
give  himself  much  imnecessary  trouble. 

Girths,  when  much  dirtied  by  road  dirt, 
and  saddle-cloths  with  sweat,  &c.  must  be 
washed  clean  with  soap  and  water ;  if 
they  are  white,  to  keep  them  to  a  good 
coloiu-,  it  is  customary  to  use  pipe-clay  ; 
nothing  looks  neater  than  white,  and,  by 
washing  as  above,  they  look  decent  to  the 
last ;  but  if  you  use  pipe-clay,  when  dry, 
be  mindful  to  brush  all  the  dust  out  with 
a  clean  brush  for  that  purpose,  that  they 
may  not  whiten  any  thing  that  touches 
them,  or  create  a  dust,  which  otherwise 
they  would  do  ;  when  all  is  cleaned, 
buckle  the  girtlis  properly  round  the 
saddle,  to  keep  the  flaps  down,  and  put 
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them  ill  their  proper  appointed  places, 
free  from  dust,  &c. 

The  morning's  business  of  the  stable 
(excepting  exercise)  is  tlms  completed  ; 
the  remainder  may  be  left  till  noon. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  shall  here 
show  the  reasons  for  this  manner  of  feed- 
ing the  hackney,  for  I  would  not  have  it 
understood  that  this  is  the  manner  to  feed 
for  extraordinary  cases,  hunters,  &c.  A 
hackney  should  be  always  ready  to  per- 
form ordinary  work,  with  ease  to  himself 
and  comfort  to  his  rider  :  riding  him  for 
an  airing  five  or  six  miles,  I  account  mo- 
derate exercise,  but  to  go  thirty  or  forty 
miles  an  end,  without  drawing  bit,  at  the 
rate  from  eight  to  ten  miles  an  hour, 
(which  I  think  any  good  hackney  in  con- 
dition ought  to  perform  with  ease)  is 
what  may  be  termed  ordinary  work — to 
gallop  twenty  miles,  or  trot  sixteen  in  one 
hour,  I  call  extraordinary  work,  and  a  re- 
gular mode  of  training  should,  therefore, 
be  adopted.  But  for  the  hackney,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  I  have  recommended  him  to 
be  fed  in  the  morning  sparingly  of  hay, 
being  only  one  fourth  of  his  daily  allow- 
ance, because  it  takes  up  much  room,  and 
requires  more  water  to  digest  it,  and  I 
allow  half  his  daily  allowance  of  oats,  be- 
cause they  take  up  the  least  room,  and 
are  the  most  heartening  food.  Should, 
therefore,  the  horse  be  wanted  on  a  sud- 
den, he  has  a  foundation  to  support  him 
for  a  long  journey,  and  of  that  quality  as 
will  not  encmuber  and  distress  his  wind, 
if  you  go  no  faster  than  a  travelling  pace, 
riding  moderately  at  first,  till  the  horse 
has  emptied  himself  a  little,  and  after  at 
such  pace  as  the  horse  is  able  to  maintain 
with  perfect  ease  to  himself;  which  I  ac- 
count to  be  at  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  his  speed,  that  is,  if  a  horse  at  his  best 
speed  can  only  trot  twelve  miles  within 
the  hour,  eight  or  nine  miles  are  as  much 
as  he  can  do  comfortably  to  himself,  for 
the  continuance  of  three  or  four  hours, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  for  faster  or 
slower  horses.  I  don't  say  but  a  horse 
may  do  more,  but  then  it  becomes  labour 
to  both  horse  and  rider ;  there  are  horses 
that  will  maintain  this  pace  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  together,  witness  Crocket's 
mare,  that  trotted  one  hundred  miles  in 
twelve  hours  on  Sunbury  common,  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  back,  and,  no  doubt, 
there  are  many  others  would  do  the 
same — Tom  Thumb,  for  instance. 

But  to  return.  At  noon  give  him  the 
like  quantity  of  hay  as  in  the  morning, 
and  his  feed  of  corn  ;  set  the  stable  fair, 
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that  is,  put  his  litter  to  rights,  and  take 
away  his  dung.  This  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary till  watering-time,  which  is  about 
four  o'clock,  at  which  period  you  strip  the 
horse,  and  brush  him  over. 

I  have  had  lads  that  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  this,  al- 
leging that  they  had  cleaned  them  per- 
fectly well  in  the  morning,  that  the  horse 
had  not  been  out  of  the  stable,  and  that 
the  clothing  prevented  dust  from  settling 
on  them  ;  therefore,  they  coidd  not  con- 
ceive the  necessity  of  it,  and  many  others 
may  be  of  the  same  opinion.  To  satisfy 
them,  I  was  obliged  to  explain,  that  the 
dust  they  brush  out  of  the  coat,  is  not  the 
dust  of  the  stable,  but  arises  out  of  the 
skin  from  the  imperceptible  perspiration 
which  is  continually  issuing  through  the 
pores.  Besides,  stripping  the  cloaths  off) 
and  brushing  him  over,  greatly  refreshes 
the  horse,  and  puts  the  blood  in  a  more 
free  circidation. 

Currying  and  wisping  may  be  here  dis- 
pensed with,  imless  the  horse  is  newly 
taken  up  from  grass,  or  the  like,  and  that 
his  coat  is  uncommonly  thick  and  foul ; 
in  which  case  a  moderate  use  of  the  curry- 
comb may  be  applied,  so  that  you  do  not 
occasion  the  coat  to  stare ;  but,  in  general, 
the  brushing  and  wiping  are  sufficient, 
finishing  in  like  manner  as  was  directed  in 
the  morning,  with  rubbing  the  legs,  which 
must  never  be  omitted,  combing  the  mane, 
tail,  &c.  and  then  watering ;  if  there  is 
not  a  probability  of  the  horse  going  out, 
let  him  have  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
than  in  the  morning,  and  if  he  is  not  a 
greedy  horse  for  water,  he  will  not  drink 
more  than  will  do  him  good ;  but,  if  you 
perceive  his  belly  gets  too  large,  you  must 
allowance  him. — Setting  the  stable  fair, 
you  have  done  till  the  final  doing  up  for 
the  night. 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  go  to  the  stable 
and  finish  for  the  night.  You  must  now 
give  him  his  remaining  allowance  of  hay, 
being  double  what  you  gave  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  his  remaining  feed  of  corn  ;  you 
give  hay  more  abundantly  at  night,  be- 
cause it  will  be  in  so  forward  a  state  of 
digestion  in  the  morning,  as  not  to  occupy 
so  much  room  in  the  stomach,  which, 
when  working,  would  obstruct  the  lungs 
and  distress  the  wind;  the  explaining, 
therefore,  the  meaning  or  intention  of 
your  feeding,  will  be  a  guide  how  _  you 
should  vary  it  upon  particular  occasions, 
so  as  to  have  the  horse  in  good  heart  and 
spirits,  but  empty  when  wanted  for  expe- 
ditious purposes. 
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The  last  thing  is,  making  up  the  beds, 
and  setting  all  fair.  In  malcing  up  tlie 
beds,  you  contrive  so  lay  all  tlie  worst  of 
the  litter  in  the  middle  or  bottom,  where 
the  horse  is  most  likely  to  wet  and  spoil 
it,  and  pulling  down  tlie  litter  you  put  up 
in  the  morning,  reserve  the  cleanest  and 
dryest  part  to  top  the  bed  with,  making 
the  bed  up  high  on  each  side,  and  fullest 
towards  the  hind  quarters,  that  it  may  be 
soft  and  pleasant  to  the  horse  whichever 
side  he  lies  on,  as  they  will  sometimes  lie 
on  one,  and  then  on  the  other;  throwing 
out  all  dung,  and  sweeping  clean  out,  see 
that  all  the  stall-collars  are  secure,  loose 
cloaths  taken  off,  and  every  thing  fair, 
which  finishes  the  routine  of  the  stable. 

I  shall  next  speak  of  exercise,  dirty 
horses,  and  tlie  like. 

Exercise  is  so  essentially  necessary  and 
beneficial  to  the  horse,  that  all  the  feed- 
ing and  grooming  wiU  avail  but  little,  if 
work  or  exercise  is  omitted.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  great  numbers  of  horses  are  killed 
and  spoiled  witli  over-work,  and,  it  is  a 
doubt  with  me,  if  as  many  are  not  spoiled 
in  London  for  want  of  work;  there  are 
several  persons  in  London  who  keep 
horses,  but  are  so  occupied  with  business 
that  they  cannot  ride  them  out  oftener 
than  once  in  the  week,  and  many  that  I 
know  don't  ride  them  once  in  a  month — 
their  horses  stand  at  livery,  and  they 
order  them  to  be  exercised,  but  what  ex- 
ercise can  be  given  there,  and  by  whom 
are  they  to  be  exercised? — Men  employed 
in  livery  stables  have  seldom  less  than 
eight,  and  I  have  known  some  to  have 
sixteen  livery-horses  to  look  after;  these 
men,  if  they  rub  the  dung  oflT,  and  occa- 
sionally give  tliem  a  brush  over,  omit  ex- 
ercise, not  finding  time  for  it.  Gentle- 
men do  not  like  to  see  or  know  that  boys 
are  permitted  to  ride  their  horses,  and 
without  they  keep  grooms  their  horses 
will  go  short  of  exercise.  Consider,  then, 
the  state  of  those  horses  that  are  shut  up 
in  a  stable  very  confined  and  filthy;  if 
they  are  sometimes  moved  about,  whicli 
they  call  exercise,  it  is  on  a  ride  perhaps 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  long,  made  of  litter 
and  dung,  with  a  reeking  dunghill  at 
some  part  of  it,  so  that  the  horse  literally 
breathes  only  air  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  evaporation  of  dung:  I  think  it 
sui'prising  they  are  so  well  as  they  are. — 
Tlie  disorders  it  brings  on  them  are  a 
short  cough,  called  (not  improperly)  a 
stable-cough;  weakness  in  the  joints,  so 
that  they  frequently  make  a  drop,  as  it  is 
termed;  various  humours,  swelled  legs, 
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grease,  and  farcy ;  at  their  best,  when 
they  look  plump  and  well  to  the  eye,  they 
are  faint  and  foggy,  and  unable  to  per- 
form more  than  would  be  common  exer- 
cise for  horses  in  condition ;  it  is  well 
they  are  not  over-fed,  but  just  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  flesli;  for  were  they  to 
have  the  feed  a  horse  shoidd  have  to  be 
in  condition,  they  woidd  fly  to  pieces  the 
sooner  for  want  of  exercise. 

Since,  therefore,  exercise  and  air  are 
so  beneficial,  let  us  consider  in  what  man- 
ner exercise  should  be  given !  this  is  to  be 
regulated  according  to  circumstances. — 
Where  horses  work  two  or  three  days  in 
the  week,  the  resting  days  require  no 
more  than  airing  exercise,  for  every  horse 
should  have  at  least  two  days  in  the  week 
such  work  or  exercise  as  gives  him  a  good 
sweating;  this  throws  out  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  what  might  otherwise 
lodge  and  breed  humours ;  it  likewise 
raises  the  scurf,  adhering  to  the  skin,  and 
makes  the  coat  fine;  days,  therefore,  that 
the  horse  is  not  wanted  for  work,  he  must 
be  exercised  for  the  air,  which  is  bracing 
and  strengthening  to  the  limbs,  refreshes 
the  body,  and  creates  appetite :  the  early 
part  of  the  day  is  preferable  for  this. 

As  soon  as  the  stable  has  been  cleaned 
out  in  the  morning,  which  is  while  the 
horse  is  eating  his  first  feed,  bi-ush  him 
over,  and  put  on  his  exercising  saddle  and 
bridle;  in  cold  weather,  if  you  only  in- 
tend walking  him,  you  may  keep  the 
cloth  or  sheet  on  under  the  saddle;  in 
warm  weather  I  do  not  recommend  it, 
for,  though  a  horse's  coat  may  be  some- 
thing the  finer  by  being  kept  warm,  yet 
he  is  certainly  the  more  liable  to  take  cold 
when  he  is  necessarily  deprived  of  it. — 
The  most  open  and  airy  places  should  be 
taken  for  exercise,  and  this  is  the  most 
fa\-ourable  opportunity  to  improve  a  horse's 
walk;  for  when  he  has  only  walking  ex- 
ercise, you  have  to  walk  him  for  two 
hours,  which  will  be  sufficient,  and  by 
aiming  to  extend  his  walk,  you  may 
greatly  improve  it — thus  you  exercise  the 
horse,  and  improve  him  at  the  same  time. 
— At  your  return,  thoroughly  clean  him, 
give  him  his  feed,  &c.  If  you  had  con- 
venience or  opportunity  while  you  Avere 
out,  you  might  give  him  his  water.  If  a 
horse  is  hardy,  and  inclined  to  flesh,  I 
would  ratlier  recommend  the  like  exercise 
in  the  afternoon,  where  persons  have  time 
and  convenience,  than  to  shorten  his  feed 
for  that  purpose ;  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  horse,  but  every  one  cannot  allow 
the  time  to  be  so  taken  up,  for  it  would 
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be  nearly  equal  to  training,  and  may  not 
be  thought  necessary ;  it  is  more  than  the 
generality  of  horses  require,  and  many 
inferior-bred  horses,  who  look  well  to  the 
eye,  cannot  for  a  continuance  stand  the 
ordinary  exercise  that  a  horse  has  in 
training;  such  is  the  amazing  difference 
of  horses. 

Should  his  work  be  so  moderate  as  not 
to  occasion  a  sweat,  I  think  it  beneiicial, 
about  twice  a  week,  to  give  exercise 
strong  enough  to  sweat  him ;  this  may  be 
done  in  the  pace  he  is  mostly  rode  in, 
that  he  may  be  practised  and  improved  in 
it ;  if  he  is  admired  for  his  trot,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  gallop  him,  which  might  un- 
settle him  in  his  esteemed  pace;  there- 
fore, trot  him  out  for  the  space  of  two 
miles,  to  bring  him  to  a  comfortable  sweat, 
and  walk  him  back;  thus  you  extend  his 
limbs,  supple  his  joints,  and  strengthen 
the  ligaments  and  sinews;  for  we  know 
not  our  strength,  unless  we  are  put  to  it 
— inactivity  debilitates,  and  over -exertion 
may  sprain  and  weaken;  but  moderate 
exertion  is  good  both  for  man  and  beast. 

A  lady's  horse,  if  admired  for  the  short 
united  gallop,  may  be  much  improved  in 
sweating  exercise,  if  the  exercising  groom 
has  a  hand  equal  to  the  task,  for  no  pace 
sweats  so  soon  as  the  united  gallop;  the 
horse  that  is  properly  broke  for  a  lady,  is 
united  or  worked  up  to  a  certain  pitch  by 
a  masterly  hand,  for  ladies  (few  of  them, 
however)  are  not  capable  of  keeping  them 
up  to  it,  so  that  after  a  time  the  horse  be- 
comes less  and  less  united,  unless  the 
groom  in  his  exercise,  can  gallop  the 
horse  in  extreme  union,  whereby  the 
horse  will  ever  be  continued  fit  and  plea- 
sant for  a  lady's  riding.  Thus,  in  exer- 
cise, the  esteemed  pace,  either  walk,  trot, 
short  or  extended  gallop,  may  be  prac- 
tised and  probably  improved — for  practice 
is  the  only  mode  of  improvement. 

Sweating  and  dirtying  of  horses  occa- 
sions considerable  labour  to  clean,  and  in- 
dolent grooms,  and  those  who  have  several 
horses  to  look  after,  avoid  this  part  of  their 
business  as  much  as  possible;  some  would 
persuade  you  there  is  no  necessity  for  it; 
but  reason  and  experience  teach  us  other- 
wise. 

When  horses  come  in  from  work  or 
exercise,  if  in  sweat,  or  wet  and  dirty 
with  sloppy  roads  and  rain,  they  should 
not  be  left  till  they  are  made  completely 
dry,  clean,  and  comfortable;  some  horses 
in  good  condition  will  rub  dry  and  clean 
in  a  short  time,  but  others,  with  long  or 
curly  coats,  and  some  from  constitution 
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or  ill  condition,  are  a  long  while  getting 
dry.  I  have  known  an  industrious  groom 
to  work  at  a  horse  for  four  hours,  and 
would  not  leave  him  till  dry,  while  others 
will  cover  them  with  a  cloth,  and  leave 
them  to  dry  before  they  will  clean  them ; 
much  depends  on  the  habit  the  horse  has 
been  used  to,  constitution,  condition,  &c. 
whether  the  horse  will  take  injury  from 
being  left  in  his  wet  and  dirt;  but  those 
horses  that  have  been  properly  groomed, 
having  all  care  taken  of  them  to  keep 
their  coats  fine,  and  on  all  occasions  made 
dry  and  comfortable,  would  be  liable  to 
take  cold,  which  might  be  the  forerunner 
of  other  diseases,  if  neglected  at  these 
times. 

I  must  caution  you  not  to  suffer  a  prac- 
tice which  nothing  but  indolence  and 
ignorance  coidd  ever  have  introduced,  and 
what  has  cost  many  a  horse  liis  life ;  this 
is  when  a  horse  comes  in  (we'll  admit 
thoroughly)  wet  and  dirty  as  can  be,  to 
ride  him  into  a  pond,  or  Avash  the  dirt  off 
with  a  water-brush;  this  bad  grooms  will 
do,  if  permitted,  all  under  the  belly,  and 
half  up  the  body,  alleging,  that  tlie  horse 
cannot  be  wetter  than  he  is,  and  that  it 
will  wash  the  dirt  off,  and  he  will  dry  the 
sooner.  To  such  feasible  argvunents  I 
have  been  obliged  to  oppose  mine:  that 
the  horse  was  wet  as  possible  I  admitted, 
but  that  wet  came  on  little  by  little  as  the 
horse  splashed  himself,  and  the  heat  of 
his  body,  with  exercise,  had  tempei'ed 
that  wet  to  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the 
horse  was  not  so  liable  to  injury  from 
that;  but  to  apply  a  body  of  cold  water, 
which  they  must  do  to  wash  the  dirt  off) 
while  the  blood  was  in  heat  or  fermen- 
tation, would  strike  a  cold  to  the  heart, 
close  the  pores,  and  obstruct  nature  in 
discharging  herself  by  perspiration.  I 
have  been  served  thus  at  inns  on  the 
road,  before  I  was  aware  of  what  they 
intended,  and  to  prevent  the  consequences, 
I  immediately  made  them  be  rode  again, 
to  keep  the  blood  in  circulation,  and  the 
parts  thus  chilled  had  recovered  their 
heat,  so  that  the  pores  might  keep  ojien 
to  perform  their  offices. 

Since  the  method  of  cleaning  a  horse 
in  this  wet  condition  of  sweat  and  dirt, 
did  not  occur  in  the  daily  routine  of  the 
stable,  I  shall  here  introduce  it. 

The  first  thing  after  stripping  the  sad- 
dle, &c.  off,  when  the  liorse  is  so  wet  with 
sweat  or  dirt  as  to  require  it,  is  the 
scraper,  usually  made  of  a  flat  piece  of 
wood,  with  a  thin  edge  for  tlie  purpose, 
or  a  piece  of  iron  hoop  is  a  good  substi- 
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tute ;  with  these  you  carefully  scrape  off 
as  much  of  the  sweat  or  dirt  as  you  pos- 
sihly  can,  beginning  at  the  top  of  tlie 
neck,  and  proceeding  to  the  shoulders, 
chest,  back,  ribs,  flank,  hind  quarters, 
belly,  inside  the  arm  and  thighs,  down^ 
the  legs,  &c.;  when  you  have  scraped  off 
all  you  conveniently  can,  take  him  into 
a  stall;  then  take  off  his  bridle,  and  with 
clean  wisps  of  straw  give  his  head  a  good 
rubbing  in  every  part ;  this  should  al- 
ways be  the  first  part  rubbed  after  a  horse 
has  been  out;  it  is  exceedingly  refresh- 
ing, and  the  horse  as  nuich  as  tells  you 
so,  for  if  you  neglect  it,  he  will  rub  him- 
self against  you,  or  any  place  he  can  get 
at.  After  rubbing  his  head  well,  put  on 
the  halter,  and  tie  him  to  the  rack,  giv- 
ing him  a  bit  of  good  hay  to  amuse  him, 
and  then  wisp  him  with  clean  straw,  be- 
ginning and  going  from  place  to  place  as 
you  would  at  other  times,  only  let  your 
wisps  be  loose  clean  straw,  repeatedly 
changed  as  they  get  wet  and  dirty;  the 
first  wisping  over  you  should  rub  both 
ways,  to  get  as  much  of  the  mud  out  of 
the  coat  as  you  can,  finishing  with  laying 
the  coat  smooth  and  close,  that  the  heat 
of  the  body  may  assist  in  drying  it  the 
sooner ;  be  mindful  not  to  omit  under  the 
chest,  breast,  belly,  under  the  flank,  and 
between  the  hind  quarters ;  these  places 
not  being  so  full  in  sight,  are  often  neg- 
lected by  ostlers  and  stable-men  on  the 
road;  the  legs  must  also  be  wiped  down 
with  wisps  to  take  off"  the  top  of  the  dirt : 
having  done  one  side,  proceed  in  like 
manner  with  the  other,  and  the  first  will 
be  drying  the  while;  after  having  in  like 
manner  wisped  the  other  side,  which  is 
merely  to  take  off  the  principal  dirt,  begin 
again,  taking  plenty  of  clean  dry  straw, 
and  wipe  him,  for  the  puq^ose  of  getting 
him  dry ;  if  he  is  in  good  condition,  and 
his  coat  short,  you  will  soon  get  him  dry ; 
the  wiping  the  coat  down  smooth  will 
greatly  contribute  towards  it,  unless  the 
horse  is  faint  and  weak,  and  breaks  into 
fresh  sweats  by  your  rubbing;  in  this  case 
apply  the  clean  wisps  with  a  lighter  hand, 
that  you  may  occasion  the  least  perspira- 
tion, but  not  desist,  though  you  will  be 
the  longer  time  about  it. 

Many  readers  will  say,  "  my  horses  are 
not  thus  attended  to,  and  yet  I  don't  per- 
ceive any  harm  arising  from  it."  This  I 
will  admit,  that  when  horses  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  thorough  grooming, 
they  may  not  be  so  liable  to  take  injury 
on  these  occasions;  but  those  that  are 
properly  groomed,  not  only  are  finer  and 
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better  in  their  coats,  but  more  lightsome, 
active,  and  strong,  for  it,  and  able  to  go 
through  more  labour  than  they  coidd  with- 
out it ;  for  this  purpose  grooming  is  ne- 
cessary, and,  being  in  the  habit  of  it,  a 
horse  might  sustain  injury  if  neglected  at 
this  crisis,  when  it  is  most  wanted;  for 
which  reason  a  good  groom  never  leaves 
his  horse  till  he  is  dry,  and  if  he  is  a  long 
time  getting  him  dry,  the  horse  will  sus- 
tain no  injury  while  he  is  rubbed,  as  it 
keeps  the  blood  in  circidation,  and  pre- 
vents getting  cold. 

Ha\ing  got  him  dry  with  wisps  or 
wiping  (for  some  grooms  are  allowed 
coarse  cloths  like  jack-towelling,  for  this 
purpose)  proceed  to  brush  him  over  as  at 
otlier  times,  and  finish  the  head,  mane, 
and  tail,  rubbing  the  legs  clean  and  dry, 
picking  the  feet  out,  and  sponging  the 
hoofs  clean  if  necessary,  thus  making  him 
as  comfortable  and  dry  as  when  he  went 
out  in  the  morning. 

I  think  I  have  noticed  the  ordinary 
occurrences  in  the  hackney  stable,  except 
trimming,  which  I  consider  the  principal 
part  of  the  groom's  business,  and  what 
every  one  who  has  the  care  of  horses 
should  qualify  himself  to  perform,  as  it  is 
allowed  to  embellish  and  set  a  horse  off 
to  much  advantage.  Many  horses  are 
exceedingly  troublesome  to  trim,  and  re- 
quire extraordinary  means  to  be  taken  to 
accomplish  it,  such  as  are  shocking  to  re- 
late; and  I  have  known  half-a-guinea 
given  to  trim  such  troublesome  horses. — 
1  am  of  opinion  they  W'ere  made  so  from 
improper  methods  taken  at  first,  by  those 
who  had  not  patience  to  coax,  nor  ability 
to  accomplish  by  compulsion,  and  who, 
therefore,  made  the  horses  desperate  with- 
out fully  accomplishing  their  pui-pose. — ' 
Most  horses  have  such  a  dislike  to  be 
trinuned,  particularly  about  the  head,  that 
few  will  stand  without  the  twitch,  and  if 
they  stand  tolerably  quiet  with  that,  it  is 
as  much  as  can  be  expected ;  but  if  with 
a  little  coaxing  it  can  be  done  without,  it 
will  be  the  better. 

There  is  great  care,  skill,  and  judgment 
required  in  trimming:  care,  that  you  do 
no  injury  by  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
horse  with  your  scissars — skill,  that  you 
may  not  disfigure  him  by  scoring,  notch- 
ing, and  the  like — and  judgment  to  trim 
in  that  style  as  will  be  most  proper  and 
advantageous.  Begin,  then,  with  the 
head,  first  with  the  foretop ;  you  are  to 
cut  only  that  part  of  the  forehead  which 
is  in  the  way  of  the  front  of  the  bridle 
and  stall-collar,  cutting  it  away  close  and 
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smooth ;  next  clip  away  that  part  on  the 
poll  where  the  head- stall  of  the  bridle  or 
stall-collar  comes,  being  mindful  to  clip 
as  little  towards  the  neck  as  you  can  avoid, 
for  if  j'ou  clip  beyond  where  the  head- 
stall of  the  bridle  comes,  you  will  disfigure 
the  neck;  you  next  come  to  as  difficidt  a 
part  as  any,  which  is  trimming  out  the 
ear,  and  few  horses  will  stand  quiet  with- 
out being  pinched  with  the  twitch. 

Good  workmen  will  make  shift  with 
any  soi't  of  tools,  and  bad  ones  blame  the 
tools  for  their  own  awkwardness ;  never- 
theless, handy  tools  are  to  be  preferred ; 
the  scissors  for  trimming  ears  will  be  most 
handy  if  nan-ow  in  the  blades,  the  points 
not  too  picked,  but  shoidd  cut  well  at  the 
point;  begin  with  clipping  the  inner  part 
of  the  ear,  not  cutting  near  the  edges  till 
you  have  got  the  long  hair  on  the  inside 
cleared  out,  and  then  gradually  approach 
to  the  edges,  shoving  the  outside  skin  of 
the  ear  back,  that  you  may  not  clip  so 
near  as  to  leave  the  edge  of  the  ear  bare, 
which  you  would  do  if  you  did  not  take 
that  precaution,  and  would  shamefully 
disfigure  the  ear.  The  outside  skin  of  the 
ear  is  very  loose,  and  as  you  hold  it  with 
the  left  hand  while  you  clip  with  the  right, 
3'ou  are  apt  to  draw  it  so  forward  that  it 
deceives  you ;  for  you  suppose  you  are 
not  clipping  near  the  edge ;  but  when  the 
hold  is  let  go,  you  will  perceive  the  edge 
bare,  and  this  must  be  continued,  or  the 
ear  will  appear  in  scallops  or  notches,  so 
that  much  care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
against  this  error.  When  you  are  near 
the  edges,  you  cannot  be  certain  where  to 
cut  while  you  hold  the  ear,  you  must  fre- 
quently let  go  to  notice  if  you  have  cut 
far  enough,  carefully  avoiding  t«  take  too 
much  at  a  time;  having  clipped  to  the 
edges  of  the  ear,  and  no  farther,  the  out- 
side hair  will  stand  projecting  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  ear,  quite  even  and  regular 
if  you  have  been  careful  to  clip  it  so. 

At  the  bur  and  root  of  the  ear,  a  deal 
of  long  flossy  hair  grows,  which  must 
partly  be  clipped  away,  that  on  the  inside 
entirely  with  the  scissors,  and  that  on  the 
outside  you  must  be  careful  not  to  leave 
in  scores  and  notches,  leaving  the  singeing 
to  accomplish  what  the  scissors  cannot  so 
well  effect.  You  finish  with  the  scissors, 
by  clipping  round  the  edge  of  the  ear  the 
hair  that  projects,  cutting  it  all  round,  so 
that  you  preserve  the  exact  beauty  and 
shape  of  the  ear,  being  mindful  not  to 
notch  or  cut  the  back  hair,  so  as  to  show 
the  roots  of  the  under  hair,  which  will  be 
a  disfigurement;  much  at  the  root  of  the 
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ear  must  be  left  for  singeing;  tho  scissors 
wiU  only  score  it. 

You  next  clip  all  superfluous  hair  about 
his  face  and  beard,  which  grows  like  a 
cat's  whiskers,  some  under  his  eyes,  about 
his  nose,  lips,  and  beard,  cutting  them 
close  as  possible. 

Rovigh  horses  newly  come  from  grass, 
and  coarse-bred  horses,  have  a  quantity 
of  superfluous  hair  growing  very  thick 
under  the  thropple  and  about  the  throat ; 
this  must  be  removed,  partly  by  the  scis- 
sors and  partly  by  singeing;  the  longest 
and  thickest  part  should  be  removed  by 
the  scissors ;  in  the  parts  least  in  sight,  be 
mindful  to  score  as  little  as  possible,  for 
it  is  a  difficult  task  to  clip  without  scoring, 
and  the  hair  is  of  that  quality  and  so  thick, 
that  you  might  broil  the  horse  before  you 
could  singe  the  scores  out;  thei-efore  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  score  as 
little  as  possible. 

The  fore  legs  are  the  next  which  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  the  legs  are  sure  to 
be  particularly  noticed,  and  consequently 
must  have  all  pains  taken  with  them ;  tho- 
rough-bred horses  kept  in  stable,  and  pro- 
perly groomed,  seldom  require  trimming 
about  the  legs ;  all  superfluous  hair  rubs 
off  with  their  dressings ;  but  when  newly 
taken  up  from  grass  a  little  long  hair  will 
appear  on  the  back  sinews  and  on  the  fet- 
lock joints,  which  may  be  taken  off"  with  a 
sharp  knife ;  putting  the  blade  under  the 
hair,  with  the  edge  upwards,  you  press 
the  hair  between  your  thumb  and  the  blade 
of  the  knife,  and  drawing  your  hand  up- 
wards, cut  the  hair  that  was  so  compressed 
to  any  length  you  please,  which  will  leave 
no  scores,  and,  if  properly  done,  it  will 
scarcely  be  perceived  that  they  have  been 
touched. 

The  coarser  the  breed  of  the  horse,  the 
more  superfluous  hairs  will  be  found  on 
the  legs  and  within  the  pastern,  and  where 
it  is  abimdant,  it  must  be  removed  with 
the  scissors ;  beginning  next  the  heel,  clip 
the  hair  out  clean  within  the  pastern, 
and  imder  the  fetlock  joint,  the  adjoining 
part  must  be  nicely  tapered,  that  the  sud- 
den break  from  short  to  long  may  not  ap- 
pear, which  it  otherwise  would  in  scores ; 
for  this  purpose,  put  a  comb  under  to  raise 
the  hair,  and  cut  in  such  manner  as  to 
leave  the  outer  hair  the  longest,  whereby 
the  mark  of  the  scissors  may  not  be  seen. 
The  soft  spongy  piece  of  flesh  at  the  back 
extremity  of  the  pastern  joints,  may  be 
pared  down,  if  necessary,  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  the  hair  next  above  left  in  such 
manner  as  to  conceal  it,  being  nicely  ta- 
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pered  oif  to  resemble  or  appear  like  blood 
legs,  or  the  legs  of  a  blood  horse ;  the  hair 
Up  the  back  sinews  must  be  raised  with 
the  comb,  and  cut  in  equal  or  even  lengths, 
tapering  the  hair  next  the  bone  towards 
the  sinew  in  such  manner  that  no  breaks 
or  scores  may  appear,  the  hair  next  the 
back  sinew  being  left  the  shortest. 

Horses,  like  men,  are  not  all  equally 
straight :  some  horses  are  a  little  bent  at 
the  knees ;  where  this  happens,  the  hair 
within  that  joint  nuist  not  be  clipped  too 
close,  as  it  would  make  that  defect  appear 
more  conspicuous,  and  trimming  is  to 
make  the  horse  appear  to  advantage ; 
therefore,  care  must  be  taken  to  conceal 
all  the  defects  you  can ;  but  where  the 
legs  are  straight,  all  the  flossy  hair  within 
that  joint  may  be  removed  carefully,  mind- 
ing to  leave  no  scores  with  the  scissors. 
Round  the  coronet  of  the  hoofs  the  hair 
should  be  clipped,  making  it  regular  and 
even.  The  legs  being  thus  trimmed, 
there  only  remains  the  tail  for  the  farther 
operation  of  the  scissors,  as  no  scissors 
are  ever  to  touch  the  mane,  unless  it  is 
hogged. 

Fashion  and  fancy  are  ever  M'avering, 
and  the  horse's  tail  and  ears  have  been 
always  subject  to  changes,  agreeably  to 
the  taste  of  the  times  :  at  one  time,  a 
switch  tail — at  anotlier,  a  full  busliy  tail 
— then  a  blood  tail,  and  several  others — 
and  now  a  thin  tail.  I  suppose  that  each 
of  these  fashions  will  again  prevail  at  one 
time  or  other,  therefore  I  shall  notice  each 
of  them. 

The  switch  tail  required  no  cutting ;  the 
long  hair  left  on  the  tail  after  the  end  of 
the  dock  was  taken  off,  was  pulled  under- 
neath, and  at  tlie  sides,  with  an  iron  in- 
strimient  made  for  the  piupose,  (but  now 
seldom  to  ]ye  seen  but  in  the  carter's  sta- 
bles,) till  tliey  tapered  it  to  a  point,  hang- 
ing about  eight  inches  below  the  dock. 
There  was  much  reason  in  this  tail,  for, 
since  nature  had  accommodated  the  horse 
with  a  tail  to  cast  the  flies  off,  and  fan 
himself  with,  man  only  took  oft"  the  extre- 
mity, which  he  found  annoyed  him  when 
the  horse  switched  it  about  in  hot  or  dirty 
weather,  and  left  the  horse  all  that  could 
be  allowed,  so  as  not  to  incommode  him- 
self. 

The  bushy  tail  preserved  all  tlie  hair  it 
could,  and,  holding  the  tail  to  that  eleva- 
tion in  which  the  horse  usually  carried  it, 
the  scissors  cut  in  a  pciixnidicular  direc- 
tion within  about  halt-an-inch  of  the  end 
of  the  dock.  Scissors  were  made  puv- 
posely  for  this  business;  the  first  sort  were 
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made  nine  inches  long  in  the  blades,  to 
reach  to  the  top  without  the  hand  putting 
the  hair  out  of  place  ;  but  afterwards  it 
was  foimd  more  convenient  to  have  the 
haft  of  the  scissors  bent  like  the  garden- 
er's shears,  which  they  square  the  hedges 
M-ith.  There  is  much  art  and  ingenuity 
in  cutting  these  tails  truly  square,  leav- 
ing botli  sides  of  equal  length,  and  leav- 
ing no  projections  or  hollows  at  the  end. 
The  carriage-horses  are  mostly  cut  so  at 
this  time. 

Tlie  brush  tail  was  suitable  to  those 
horses  that,  from  being  well  nicked,  car- 
ried their  tails  high,  and  bent  upwards  ; 
these  tails  were  cut  rounding  in  such 
manner,  that  when  their  tails  were  up, 
they  resembled  the  hair  of  a  brush,  and 
much  ingenuity  is  required  to  cut  them 
true  and  even. 

The  blood  tail  has  been  much  in  vogue 
for  many  years,  and  I  think  is  as  becom- 
ing as  any.  This  requires  the  least  art 
or  ingenuity  in  cutting;  you  have  only  to 
comb  tlie  hair  out,  and,  holding  it  together 
with  your  left  hand,  you  cut  the  ends  off 
square,  at  a  proper  length,  generally  about 
three  inches  below  the  end  of  the  dock; 
then,  combing  the  tail  out,  hold  it  up, 
and  correct  any  irregularities  you  perceive. 
The  hair  of  the  blood-horse's  tail  is  gene- 
rally thin,  and  of  an  easy  flowing  nature, 
so  that  the  tad  cut  in  this  manner  is  very 
becoming. 

The  thin  tail  is  a  mean  representation 
of  the  blood  tail ;  for  half,  and  inferior 
bred  horses,  have  fuller  and  more  bushy 
tails  than  blood-horses ;  hence,  to  bring 
them  to  some  resemblance  of  the  blood 
tail,  they  pluck  the  under  hair  to  thin  it, 
and  by  that  means  make  it  appear  like  a 
thin  ragged  tail ;  the  ends  are  squared  as 
the  blood  tail. 

Thin-tailed  horses  have  been  remarked 
in  general  to  be  good  ones ;  whether  the 
fashion  was  brought  up  to  convey  an  idea 
of  goodness,  or  to  resemble  blood,  I  can- 
not determine;  but  the  difference  is  easily 
discovered,  and  I  think  they  should  be 
denominated  ragged  tails. 

There  only  remains  now  to  pidl  the 
mane  and  singe.  First  comb  the  mane 
thoroughly,  laying  it  very  smooth  and 
even ;  then  begin  at  the  top,  and,  taking 
hold  of  a  few  of  the  longest  hairs  at  the 
points  M'ith  the  right  hand,  separate  them 
from  the  other  hair  by  shoving  the  comb 
up ;  if  you  have  hold  of  no  more  than,  if 
bound  together,  would  be  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  straw,  twist  them  round  the  back 
of  the  comb,  and  pluck  them  out ;    then 
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combing  the  mane  down  again,  take  some 
more  and  pluck  in  like  manner,  till  you 
have  reduced  that  part  to  the  thinness 
and  length  you  wish;  then  proceed  in  like 
manner  down  the  mane,  till  you  have  re- 
duced it  all  alike,  repeatedly  combing  it 
out,  and  any  irregularities  you  perceive, 
correct,  but  not  with  the  scissors ;  hairs 
left  longer  than  the  rest  must  be  plucked, 
but  not  cut. 

The  foretop  is  a  great  ornament,  and 
should  be  left  long,  so  that  it  will  tuck 
under  the  front  of  the  bridle,  and  reach 
three  or  four  inches  below ;  the  extreme 
ragged  points  may  be  taken  off  with 
the  scissors,  so  that  it  is  left  thin  at 
the  points,  but  not  squared  to  be  thick 
and  bushy. 

Singeing  now  finishes  the  trimming  bu- 
siness. Rough  horses  newly  taken  from 
grass,  usually  Avant  much  singeing  all 
over,  there  being  long  downy  hair  project- 
ing beyond  the  rest  of  the  coat,  which  can 
only  be  taken  off  at  the  present  by  singe- 
ing, for  it  would  be  some  thne  before  the 
daily  dressings  would  bring  it  oft". 

Begin  with  the  head.  For  this  purpose 
you  have  a  candle  with  a  large  wick — a 
shoemaker's  candle,  that  is  made  with  two 
wicks,  is  best;  the  long  downy  hair  which 
projects  beyond  the  rest  of  the  coat,  may 
be  singed  to  a  level  with  the  coat;  these 
you  will  find  in  some  parts  more  abundant 
than  others — the  outside  of  the  ears  will 
have  some,  much  at  the  root  or  bur  of  the 
ear;  the  candle  must  not  continue  long 
in  a  place,  to  burn  the  horse ;  therefore, 
where  there  is  much  to  singe  off,  you  must 
rub  the  singed  place,  let  it  cool,  and  apply 
the  candle  again,  but  not  to  continue  it  so 
long  as  to  blister  the  skin ;  the  places  that 
require  the  most  singeing  are  at  the  root 
of  the  ear,  the  thropple,  about  the  throat, 
and  adjoining  part  of  the  neck ;  on  the 
other  parts,  the  long  downy  hairs  will 
singe  down  at  the  first  touch ;  but  the 
places  I  have  named,  where  the  hair  is 
thick  and  long,  you  must  wipe  the  singed 
part  oft]  and  repeat  it  several  times,  mind- 
ing not  to  burn  the  horse,  which  the  thick- 
ness of  the  coat  will  prevent,  unless  you 
keep  the  candle  in  one  place  an  unreason- 
able time,  which  you  must  be  mindful  of. 
Putting  your  hand  over  the  eye,  you  singe 
all  the  light  straggling  hairs  you  perceive 
about  his  eyes,  brows,  forehead,  cheeks, 
beard,  and  the  like ;  where  there  is  the 
least  hair,  you  must  be  most  careful  not 
to  burn,  but  the  thropple  and  throat  ge- 
nerally want  many  repetitions,  the  hair 
being  so  abundant  and  thick,  and  frequent 
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wiphig  to  see  that  you  do  not  shige  it  ir- 
regularly. 

The  head  and  throat  being  singed  with 
the  candle,  the  residue  of  the  body  is  singed 
with  straw.  For  this  purpose  you  draw 
out  some  clean  long  straw,  taking  as  much 
in  your  hand  at  a  time  as  about  the  tliick- 
ness  of  three  fingers,  and  lighting  one 
end,  pass  the  flare  or  blaze  from  one  place 
to  another,  beginning  at  his  neck ;  be 
careful  not  to  singe  his  mane ;  proceeding 
from  thence  to  his  chest,  shoulders,  breast, 
and  every  part  where  you  perceive  long 
downy  hair  projecting  beyond  the  gene- 
rality of  the  coat,  minding  not  to  make 
your  blaze  too  large,  nor  continue  it  too 
long  in  a  place,  particularly  where  there 
is  but  little  hair,  as  under  the  flank,  and 
within  the  thighs,  &c.  Then  giving  the 
horse  a  good  wiping  and  brushing  over, 
completely  finishes  his  trimming. 

I  have  to  observe,  that  horses  having 
been  kept  for  a  time  in  the  stable,  and 
properly  groomed,  have  not  these  long 
downy  coats,  and  consequently  will  not 
require  singeing  all  over  the  body;  the 
beard,  the  ears,  mane,  and  tail,  are  gene- 
rally all  that  a  blood-horse  requires  to  be 
trimmed  when  he  is  kept  in  stable,  but 
coarser  horses  will  require  the  heels  and 
other  parts  to  be  trimmed,  though  the 
coat  may  be  kept  so  fine  as  not  to  require 
singeing. 

I  have  observed,  some  horses  are 
troublesome  to  trim.  The  means  usually 
taken  in  addition  to  the  twitch  on  his 
nose,  or  sometimes  on  the  ear,  are  to  gag 
them  with  the  halter  put  through  the 
mouth  and  over  the  ear,  so  that  the  more  the 
horse  struggles,  the  more  he  gags  his  mouth 
and  pinches  his  ear  ;  to  keep  the  leg  still 
while  you  are  trimming  it,  a  person  should 
hold  up  the  one  while  you  trim  the  other ; 
if  a  hind  leg,  a  side  line  may  be  put  on 
to  draw  up  the  leg  you  are  not  trimming ; 
these  are  the  usual  expedients,  but  should 
only  be  j'ut  in  practice  when  the  horse 
cannot  be  coaxed  to  stand  without  them. 

The  most  resolute  and  troublesome  horse 
to  trim  that  I  ever  saw,  was  secured  in 
a  stall  with  two  strong  halters,  the  one 
put  on  in  the  usual  way,  the  other  as  a 
gag  through  his  mouth  ;  with  these  he  was 
turned  about  in  the  stall,  and  one  halter 
was  tied  to  each  stall-post  so  tight,  that 
his  head  was  confined  in  the  middle,  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  had  little  or  no 
liberty  to  move  it  in  any  direction  ;  the 
consequence  was,  the  horse  made  one  re- 
solute effort  to  extricate  himself,  but  find- 
ing himself  secured,  and  the  gag  punish- 
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ing  him  the  more  he  stniggled,  he  was 
cowed,  and  submitted  to  be  thus  held 
while  he  was  trimmed.  Plenty  of  litter 
in  the  stall  is  adviscable,  as  it  may  prevent 
accidents  in  the  horse's  struggling. 

Hunting  Stables.  After  what  has 
been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there 
remains  to  be  noticed  the  method  to  get 
your  hunters  into  condition,  and  the  care 
and  management  of  them  through  the 
season.  Hunters  are  usually  turned  into 
good  grass  after  the  season  is  over,  and 
taken  up  generally  in  August,  to  be  got 
in  condition  against  the  approaching  sea- 
son. Grass,  if  ever  so  good  in  quality,  is 
not  a  substantial  food ;  it  is  cooling  and 
opening,  and,  though  it  makes  horses 
fleshy,  it  nevertheless  is  not  that  descrip- 
tion of  flesh  as  the  horse  could  work  on  ; 
if  you  were  to  attempt  to  gallop  him  to 
that  excess  as  you  are  necessitated  when 
hunting,  you  would  find  the  horse  faint 
and  weak ;  his  flesh  would  melt  or  waste 
so  fast  with  a  white  lathering  sweat,  as 
would  most  likely  throw  him  into  a  surfeit, 
and  kill  him  ;  therefore,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  to  alter  this  state  of  the  blood,  in 
the  best  and  most  expeditious  manner,  is 
to  bleed  and  physic. 

No  person  has  a  greater  aversion  to 
bleeding  and  physicing  than  myself;  I 
have  been  always  in  the  habits  of 
treating  my  own  herses  much  after 
the  same  manner  that  I  would  myself, 
which  was,  never  to  take  medicine  un- 
less I  perceived  an  absolute  necessity 
for  it ;  for  I  have  made  a  remark  that  all 
medical  men  that  I  have  been  intimate 
with,  (and  I  have  known  several)  have 
prescribed  medicine  to  their  patients  for 
the  most  trifling  complaints,  but  took 
none  themselves  unless  they  were  ex- 
tremely bad,  and  thought  there  was  some 
danger.  Judging  I  must  be  right  in  fol- 
lowing their  example,  I  therefore  never 
take  medicine  myself,  nor  administer  it 
to  my  horse,  imless  I  am  fully  persuaded 
there  is  a  real  necessity  for  it,  and  then 
generally  of  my  own  prescribing,  for  I 
never  apply  to  a  doctor  for  ordinary  or 
common  occurrences. 

In  the  case  of  a  horse  being  taken  up 
from  grass,  they  are  generally  very  full  of 
blood,  and  inclined  to  itch  and  rub  them- 
selves much  ;  and  not  only  in  this,  but  at 
all  times  when  the  horse  rubs  himself 
much,  bleeding  may  be  necessary.  The 
first  tiling,  therefore,  to  be  done,  is  to  get 
him  sliod,  for  horses  usually  have  their 
shoes  taken  off  when  turned  to  grass, 
and  if  not,  they  generally  loosen  them 
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before  they  are  taken  up  ;  then  take 
about  two  quarts  of  blood  away,  and  let 
him  stand  quiet  without  any  food  of  any 
kind  for  three  or  four  hours.  While  he 
is  full  of  grass  he  will  not  drink  much 
water,  but  after  living  a  few  days  on  dry 
food  he  will  drink  plentifully  if  you  will 
let  him ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  your 
stinting  him  in  water,  till  he  has  been 
through  his  physic.  If  he  can  be  taken 
up  from  grass  by  degrees  so  much  the 
better. 

His  coat  will  be  exceedingly  foul  and 
full  of  dirt  and  nits,  therefore  he  will  re- 
quire some  good  dressings ;  the  opening 
his  coat  and  taking  the  dirt  out,  will  re- 
quire him  to  be  clothed ;  buckle  a  cloth 
on  with  a  good  broad  roller,  pretty  tight, 
to  help  to  get  his  belly  up  ;  after  he  has 
been  in  stable  three  or  four  days,  and 
emptied  the  grass  out,  you  may  give  him 
his  first  dose  of  physic,  preparatory  to 
which,  the  night  before  give  him  a  cold 
mash,  consisting  only  of  bran  moistened 
with  water — this,  and  hay,  is  the  only 
food  necessary  till  his  physic  is  set,  as 
they  term  it,  that  is,  done  working  ;  were 
you  to  give  more  substantial  food,  it  might 
lessen  the  effect  or  operation  of  the  phy- 
sic, or  be  thrown  out  whole  and  undi- 
gested ;  consequently,  it  is  best  not  to 
give  any.  Give  your  physic  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  if  your  physic 
is  good,  it  may  be  expected  to  operate 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  after 
giving. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  any  prescriptions 
for  physic,  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  med- 
dling in  a  profession  I  have  not  taken  up 
my  degrees  for  at  the  Veterinary  College  ; 
scarcely  a  druggist  but  what  prepares 
horse-medicines,  and  every  veterinary  sur- 
geon has  them  in  dozens,  ready  made  up 
for  immediate  use  ;  but  should  any  gen- 
tleman have  a  favourite  prescription, 
which  he  prefers  for  his  own  use,  I  will 
not  dispute  the  goodness  of  the  prescrip- 
tion, but  I  must  caution  him  to  be  certain 
that  the  quality  of  the  drugs  of  which  it 
is  compounded,  are  genuine  and  good  ;  I 
don't  know  a  more  serious  evil  than  the 
compounding  of  medicines  with  bad  drugs, 
and  I  have  experienced  the  evil  in  the 
country,  when  I  have  sent  a  prescription 
to  be  made,  for,  whether  from  ignorance 
of  the  quality  of  dnigs,  they  might  have 
been  imposed  upon  themselves,  or  whether 
from  avarice,  tliiiiking  a  cheap  or  spuri- 
ous article  might  do  for  a  horse,  I  won't 
pretend  to  say  ;  but  physic  prepared  with 
bad  materials  not  only  deceives  and  dis- 
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appoints  you,  but  may  do  infinite  mischief, 
even  the  loss  of  a  horse  perhaps  worth  a 
hundred  guineas,  or  more ;  therefore  I 
recommend  you  to  procure  your  physic 
of  persons  who  are  respectable,  and  pre- 
pare great  quantities  ;  it  is  likely  from 
their  using  large  quantities,  that  it  is  not 
prepared  with  stale  drugs,  and  also  from 
experience  they  are  judges  of  the  quality; 
but  giving  a  horse-prescription  to  an 
apothecary,  or  a  country  druggist,  it  is 
likely  to  be  made  up  of  drugs  that  have 
been  years  in  his  shop,  and  perhaps  origin- 
ally not  of  the  best  quality. 

By  the  continued  use  of  one  person's 
physic,  you  will  become  acquainted  with 
its  strength  and  quaHty,  and  may,  if  you 
think  necessary  for  either  small,  young, 
or  weakly  horses,  diminish  the  dose,  suit- 
able to  the  constitution  you  give  it  to. 

Every  groom  should  be  expert  and 
handy  to  administer  and  apply  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  recipes  to  a  horse,  and 
perform  the  common  operation  of  bleed- 
ing; the  frequent  sight,  and  assisting  at 
these  operations,  convey  the  best  idea  of 
them  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  an  art  in 
giving  a  horse  a  ball,  which  a  looker-on 
cannot  easily  discover,  and  it  being  a  ma- 
terial thing  to  give  it  well,  I  shall  point 
out  such  particulars  as  may  assist  the 
young  practitioner. 

The  generality  of  things  may  be  done 
with  deliberation,  but  the  giving  a  ball  must 
be  done  expert  and  quick,  if  not,  it  becomes 
disagreeable  to  the  horse  and  difficult  to 
you ;  a  balling-iron  is  used  by  those  who 
are  not  expert  at  it,  and  it  may  be  best 
for  those  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  balls, 
but  those  accustomed  to  give  balls  will  do 
it  as  well  and  sooner  without. 

First,  you  should  be  certain  you  are 
tall  enough  to  reach,  should  the  horse 
raise  his  head,  before  you  make  the 
attempt,  and  if  not,  stand  on  something 
to  raise  you.  Let  the  person  who  holds 
the  horse,  have  the  ball  ready  to  give  you, 
if  you  are  necessitated  to  use  both  hands 
to  get  hold  of  the  tongue,  and  place  it  as 
I  shall  direct.  Stand  before  the  horse, 
and  take  the  farthest  hold  you  can  of  the 
tongue  with  your  left  hand,  drawing  as 
much  out  of  his  mouth  as  it  will  admit, 
and  in  such  manner  that  your  thumb  is 
in  the  mouth,  placed  on  the  near  side  of 
the  tongue,  and  pressing  it  between  his 
grinders,  which  effectually  prevents  him 
from  shutting  his  mouth  ;  folding  your 
right  hand  in  as  small  a  compass  as  you 
can,  hold  the  ball  at  the  extreme  end  with 
'  the  three  first  fingers,  and  put  it  over  the 
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root  of  the  tongue  into  the  gullet,  thrust- 
ing it  as  far  as  you  can  reach  with  your 
fingers ;  then  let  go  the  tongue,  and  bridle 
the  nose  in,  to  prevent  his  attempting  to 
cough  it  up,  till  you  see  it  pass  down  the 
gullet ;  you  must  attentively  watch  this, 
for  you  cannot  be  certain  of  his  swallow- 
ing it,  imless  you  see  it  pass  down  ;  if  he 
hesitates  to  swallow,  hit  him  on  the  gullet 
with  your  hand,  and  that  will  occasion 
him  to  make  a  gulp  ;  for  some  horses  will, 
if  you  are  not  mindful,  hold  it  in  the  gul- 
let till    you  loosen  the  head,  and   then 
cough  it  up ;  or  if  you  have  not  properly 
put  it  into  the  gullet,  but  lodged  it  at  the 
extremity  of  the  grinders,  you  will  per- 
ceive him  chewing  it,  and  put  it  out  of 
his  mouth.   I  have  seen  awkward  persons 
spoil  several  balls  before  they  could  put 
one  fairly  down ;  if  you  are  awkward,  the 
horse  will  make  the  more  resistance ;  but  if 
you  are  expert  you  pop  it  down  without  in- 
convenience and  disturbance  to  the  horse. 

Wlien  you  have  given  the  physic,  you 
need  not  take  him  out  of  the  stall  till  it 
should  begin  to  operate  ;  hay,  or  bran 
moistened  may  be  given  him,  if  he  will 
eat,  but  the  physic  mostly  occasions  sick- 
ness, and  he  refuses  to  eat.  Water  may 
be  given  as  much  as  he  wiU  drink ;  warm 
water  will  occasion  the  physic  to  operate 
the  sooner  if  he  will  drink  it ;  but  cold  wa- 
ter, or  such  as  has  stood  in  the  stable  some 
hours,  which  takes  the  raw  chill  off,  will 
not  hurt  him,  if  the  physic  is  prepared 
without  calomel,  or  other  preparations 
from  mercury  ;  which  shoidd  only  be 
given  in  certain  or  obstinate  disorders, 
worms,  &c.  on  which  occasions  no  cold 
water  should  be  given,  and  extraordinary 
care  taken  not  to  expose  the  horse  to  take 
cold,  but  with  plain  physic  there  is  not 
that  danger ;  nevertheless,  you  are  not  to 
strip  his  cloaths  off,  nor  dress  him  till  his 
physic  has  done  working,  or  his  dung  set, 
which  in  general  wiU  be  about  the  third 
or  fourth  day. 

At  the  period  his  physic  is,  or  should 
be,  operating,  you  may  take  him  out  and 
move  him  about,  in  a  walk  or  gentle  trot, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  heat  him,  to  pro- 
mote the  working  or  operation  of  the 
physic,  and  let  him  drink  as  much  as  he 
pleases;  but  you  are  not  to  strip  any 
cloaths  off;  but  rather  throw  an  additional 
cloth  over  him,  for  warmth  promotes  the 
operation  of  the  physic,  and  cold  will 
check  it  ;  therefore,  the  walking,  or 
moving  about  you  give,  should  be  in  a 
dry  and  warm  place;  when  the  physic 
has  operated   once   or  twice,   put    him 
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in ;  you  may  wipe  his  legs  clean,  or  any 
dung  off  his  houghs  or  hind  quarters,  hut 
not  give  him  any  rubhings,  for  that  would 
loosen  the  coat,  or  open  the  pores,  which 
might  subject  the  horse  at  this  period  to 
take  cold,  and  stop  the  working  of  the 
physic. 

When  the  physic  has  so  operated,  as  to 
keep  the  body  open  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  giving  him  copious  and  loose  stools, 
you  may  forbear  using  means  of  promoting 
further  ojieration,  and  let  him  stand  till 
his  dung  is  set ;  you  may  then  give  him 
liis  corn,  strip  and  dress  him  well,  and 
the  next  day  take  him  out  to  exercise. 

About  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from 
the  time  he  took  his  first  dose,  you  may 
administer  the  second  dose,  ordering  the 
horse  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  di- 
rected ;  and  again  letting  the  same  time 
elapse  between,  you  may  give  the  third 
dose,  which  in  general  is  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  horse  from  that 
faint  or  foul  condition  which  green  food 
naturally  occasions ;  and  then  you  will, 
by  proper  diet  and  exercise,  get  him  into 
wind  and  condition  fit  for  hunting,  but 
before  I  proceed  with  that  part,  I  shall 
make  some  farther  remarks  on  physic. 

I  have  noticed  the  manner  of  ordering 
a  horse  in  physic,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  physic  properly  operating  and  going 
on  right ;  but  from  various  causes  it  may 
60  happen  that  physic  does  not  take  a 
proper  or  the  expected  effect.  If  physic 
does  not  operate  in  the  space  of  thirty-six 
hours,  some  reasons  should  be  assigned 
for  it ;  it  may  proceed  from  the  quality  of 
the  physic  not  being  good,  or  it  might  so 
happen  that  the  ball  was  not  completely 
administered,  for  when  a  ball  is  awkwardly 
given,  and  the  horse  gets  part  of  it  in  his 
teeth,  he  may  only  swallow  a  part,  which 
you  perceiving  to  pass,  may  be  therewith 
satisfied,  and  the  residue  may  be  dropped 
in  his  litter,  and  never  after  discovered ; 
or  it  may  proceed  from  the  habit  or  con- 
stitution of  the  horse  not  being  easily 
moved,  so  that  he  may  require  a  stronger 
dose  ;  and  some  horses  will  keep  physic 
longer  within  them  before  it  operates  than 
others.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  I 
should  not  he  in  haste  to  administer  an- 
other dose  till  I  had  used  the  ordinary  ex- 
pedients, and  waited  to  observe  the  effect. 

When  physic  does  not  opei'ate  in  the 
space  of  thirty-six  houi's,  keep  the  horse 
warm,  for  that  will  assist  the  operation, 
and  warm  a  quart  of  mild  ale,  and  give  it 
to  him  with  a  drenching-horu ;  or  it  can 
be  as  well  given  out  of  a  bottle,  if  you 
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have  not  a  horn  at  hand,  minding  not  to 
give  it  too  hastily ;  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  let  him  be  gently  moved  about 
in  a  trot,  but  not  to  heat  him  ;  at  night 
give  him  a  warm  mash,  with  a  handful 
of  ground  malt  in  it,  and  if  it  does  not 
operate  the  next  morning,  I  should  then 
be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  had  really 
taken  the  physic,  luiless  the  horse  had 
been  sick,  which  you  wiU  perceive  by  his 
being  dull  and  heavy,  and  refusing  his 
hay  :  on  the  other  hand,  a  soft  stool  only, 
may  be  in  consequence  of  the  warm  ale 
or  mash  you  might  give  him ;  but  if  he 
tlnows  out  a  copious  thin  stool,  having 
been  sick  with  it,  you  may  conclude  he 
had  his  physic  all,  or  in  part ;  yet,  if  his 
body  is  not  kept  open  four-and-twenty 
hours,  lia\ing  several  copious  stools,  I 
consider  his  physic  not  to  be  sufficiently 
strong,  and  should  increase  my  next  dose 
accordingly,  for  in  general  the  first  dose 
of  physic  operates  the  most,  and  I  usually 
take  a  small  piece  off  the  first  dose  to  add 
to  the  last,  if  I  think  necessary,  and 
particularly  if  I  know  not  the  constitution 
of  the  horse  I  am  administering  to,  it  be- 
ing safer  to  under-do  it,  than  over-do  it ; 
and  by  the  second  dose  I  can  very  well 
judge  what  his  constitution  will  bear,  and 
proportion  my  dose  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  physic  is  too  jjowerfid,  owing 
to  various  causes — sometimes  the  consti- 
tution or  habit  of  the  horse's  body,  is 
weaker  than  at  other  times  ;  and  some- 
times the  physic  may  be  composed  of 
stale  diiigs,  such  as  have  lost  their  bal- 
samic quality,  but  retain  the  purging 
quality,  which  is  exceedingly  injurious ; 
in  these  cases  you  will  observe  the  horse 
purge  from  the  anus,  throwing  only  part 
of  his  stool  from  him,  and  an  involuntary 
discharge  issuing  from  the  anus,  running 
down  his  hind  quarters  underneath,  and 
all  down  his  houghs  and  legs,  in  a  conti- 
nual wet  and  slimy  condition  ;  you  must 
then  keep  the  horse  still,  and  be  mindfiJ 
not  to  let  him  take  cold,  wiping  him  as 
dry  and  clean  as  you  can,  for  the  stool  is 
of  a  \'ery  sharp  acrimonious  quality  ;  if 
you  find  the  purging  does  not  abate  in 
its  due  course  of  time,  proper  remedies 
should  be  taken  to  check  it ;  rice  gruel 
may  be  given  him  for  drink,  and  if  he  is 
disposed  to  eat  the  rice,  you  may  let  him ; 
you  must  desist  from  giving  him  bran 
mashes,  but  give  him  dry  and  heartening 
food,  if  he  will  feed  ;  should  the  purging 
still  continue,  you  may  mull  a  bottle  of 
red  port,  with  plenty  of  cinnamon  or  cas- 
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sia,  and  when  sufficiently  cool,  give  it 
him  as  a  draught  with  the  drenching  horn 
— this  will  most  likely  check  the  purging, 
if  not,  you  may  repeat  it.  An  ounce  of 
gum-arabic  should  be  dissolved  and  given 
in  his  water,  which  will  heal  and 
strengthen  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  if 
impaired  by  the  excessive  operation  of 
the  purging  medicine.  When  the  purg- 
ing has  been  thus  excessive,  I  should  let 
a  clear  week  elapse  from  the  time  the 
dung  was  set,  before  I  gave  another  dose, 
to  let  the  coats  of  the  stomach  recover  from 
the  injury  they  may  have  sustained ; 
giving  the  dissolved  gum-arabic  in  his 
water  for  that  puqiose.  You  will  conse- 
quently be  mindful  that  your  next  dose 
shall  be  less  in  quantity,  or  of  a  less  in- 
jurious quality. 

Horses  having  gone  through  their  phy- 
sic, you  proceed  by  proper  exercise  and 
diet,  to  get  them  into  wind  and  condition 
for  hunting.  Your  physicing  has  taken 
between  three  and  four  weeks  to  get  the 
horses  cleansed  from  their  soft  foggy  food, 
and  now  about  the  same  space  is  allow- 
able to  get  the  flesh  firm,  the  coat  clean, 
the  limbs  supplied  and  strengthened  by 
exercise,  and  the  wind  improved  by  suit- 
able management  of  diet  and  exercise  for 
that  purpose. 

As  you  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
cleanse  the  body  from  soft  and  foggy  food, 
you  must  now  be  careful  that  nothing  but 
clean  wholesome  food  shall  be  taken  by 
him.  For  this  purpose  you  shoidd  be 
provided  with  a  rack-rein  and  muzzle, 
which  must  be  alternately  used — when 
the  one  is  taken  off,  the  other  is  to  be  piit 
on  ;  for  instance,  you  put  on  the  muzzle 
when  you  wish  or  expect  the  horse  to  lie 
down,  (or,  if  he  be  inclined  to  bite, 
when  you  dress  him ;)  this  is  to  pi-event 
him  from  eating  his  litter,  which  some 
horses  will  do  even  when  it  is  very  foul, 
and  when  fresh  litter  is  given,  many 
horses  will  prefer  it  to  their  hay  ;  and 
though  clean  straw  is  not  injurious  to 
horses  that  are  not  required  to  gallop 
much,  yet  hunters  and  racers  are  not 
permitted  to  eat  it,  because  it  oppresses 
the  wind.  The  rack-rein  is  an  iron  chain 
fixed  at  the  head  of  the  stall,  which  pas- 
ses through  a  ring  sewed  in  the  front  of 
the  nose-band  of  the  stall-collar  ;  it  is 
fastened  in  the  same  manner  as  a  dog's 
chain  to  the  ring  in  the  collar,  and  when 
dressing  the  horse,  you  can,  after  passing 
it  through  the  collar,  fasten  him  as  short 
as  you  think  necessary ;  but  at  other 
times  the  chain  must  be  long  enough  to 
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permit  the  horse  to  feed  out  of  his  rack, 
or  out  of  his  manger,  though  not  to  let 
his  head  reach  down  to  his  litter. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  morn- 
ing at  coming  to  stable,  is  to  take  otf  tlic 
muzzle,  and  put  on  the  rack-rein;  then 
throw  into  the  manger  about  a  quart,  or 
a  little  better,  of  oats,  according  to  the 
stomach  or  constitution  of  the  horse,  for 
some  are  puny  feeders,  and  must  be  treat- 
ed in  such  manner  as  will  best  invite  or 
occasion  them  to  eat,  while  others,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  eat  all  you  set  before 
them,  and  must  be  stinted  to  a  proper  al- 
lowance. The  oats  for  these  occasions, 
should  be  the  best  that  can  be  procured 
■ — dry  old  oats,  short  and  plump,  clean 
from  all  manner  of  seeds,  which  are  fre- 
quently to  be  found,  particularly  among 
foreign  oats,  perfectly  sweet  and  free  from 
dust,  and  white  as  a  hound's  tooth ;  sift 
them  well,  and  blow  the  husks,  chaff,  or 
any  light  oats  away,  and  be  sure  to  keep 
the  manger  very  clean ;  when  the  horse 
has  eaten  his  oats,  during  which  you  will 
just  clear  his  dung  from  behind  him,  but 
not  to  disturb  the  wet  litter,  as  to  occa- 
sion the  vapour  or  stench  to  arise,  you 
may  strip  off  his  clothes,  rub  the  dung,  if 
any,  off  his  hind  quarters,  hocks,  &c.  and 
giving  him  a  light  brush  over,  put  on  his 
exercising-cloth  and  saddle;  then  turning 
him  about,  brush  his  head  and  ears,  put 
on  his  bridle,  and  take  him  out  for  exer- 
cise. The  stripping  and  brushing  I  look 
upon  to  be  as  refreshing  to  the  horse  as 
your  washing  when  you  get  out  of  bed  in 
a  morning.  While  the  horses  are  out  at 
exercise,  a  person  should  be  left  at  home 
to  clear  away  all  the  wet  dung  immedi- 
ately, setting  the  door  and  windows  open,  to 
get  the  stable  sweet  against  their  return, 
and  all  the  stalls  set  fair,  and  the  stable 
cleanly  swept. 

For  exercise,  choice  should  be  made  of 
the  driest  and  most  open  piece  of  turf, 
sod,  or  heath  that  is  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  likewise  where  there  is  some  gradual 
ascents,  if  of  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  in 
length  the  better,  to  give  the  horse  some 
gentle  breathings,  to  bring  him  in  wind. 
You  should  walk  them  the  first  half  hour, 
letting  them  empty  themselves,  yawn, 
stretch  their  necks,  and  enjoy  the  sweet 
refreshing  morning  air,  which  is  uncom- 
monly bracing  and  strengthening  both  to 
man  and  beast;  so  manage  your  walks  as 
to  bring  your  horse  about  this  time  to  a 
convenient  place  to  give  him  a  gentle  gal- 
lop; begin  slow,  and  gradually  increase 
your  pace  till  you  finish  at  a  half  or  three- 
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quarters  speed;  proportion  the  length  of 
your  gallop  according  to  the  Btrength  or 
condition  of  the  horse ;  if  he  is  faint,  so 
as  to  sweat  soon,  stop  in  time,  and  walk 
him  to  take  breath  and  cool  himself,  for 
you  are  not  to  put  him  in  a  thorough 
sweat,  hut  on  those  days  which  you  ap- 
propriate for  that  purpose ;  which  should 
be  about  twice  a  week  till  he  commences 
hunting,  and  then  he  will  not  require  any 
sweating  in  exercise;  in  this  manner  al- 
ternately walk  and  gallop,  (so  as  not  to 
sweat  the  horse,)  till  you  find  it  time  to 
return,  which  you  should  so  manage  as  to 
keep  the  horse  out  about  two  hours,  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  gallop,  and 
the  horse  has  recovered  his  wind,  and  is 
cool,  you  should  contrive  to  have  water 
at  hand  to  let  him  drink,  and  then  have 
half  an  hour's  walk  home.  If  the  water 
chills  him,  and  makes  the  coat  stare,  a 
gentle  gallop  to  warm  him  will  be  proper, 
but  not  to  sweat  him. 

Horses  are  most  fond  of  staling  on 
litter,  as  it  does  not  then  splash  them; 
and  if  the  wet  litter  was  spread  in  a  con- 
venient place  without  the  stable,  (some 
yards  are  strewed  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  making  dung)  the  horses  standing  a 
minute  or  two  before  they  are  put  in  the 
stable,  will  stale,  and  thereby  keep  your 
stable  clean  and  healthy.  When  put  in 
the  stable,  a  bit  of  hay  should  be  given 
that  has  been  well  shaken  from  dust  and 
seeds;  the  quality  of  hay  for  hiniters 
should  be  the  choicest  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, grown  on  a  rich  meadow,  and  cut 
before  it  gets  too  ripe :  for  hay,  when  it 
stands  too  long  before  it  is  cut,  may  an- 
swer the  farmer's  purpose  by  seeding  his 
ground,  and  wanting  less  making,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  horse,  it  is  preferable 
when  cut  young  before  it  seeds,  and  with 
the  sap  in ;  then  if  it  is  well  made,  and 
got  in  dry,  it  will,  fourteen  months 
after,  cut  out  as  green  as  a  leek,  and  the 
flowers  retain  their  beauty  nearly  as  when 
growing,  and  hay  will  never  be  better 
than  when  twelve  or  fourteen  months  old, 
but  such  hay  as  this  is  rarely  to  be  got; 
yet,  hay  off  good  meadows,  that  has  not 
been  heated  too  much  in  the  stack,  is  to 
be  got ;  some  admire  it  to  be  a  little 
brown,  but  I  think  if  it  is  twelve  months 
old,  having  a  fragrant  sweet  smell,  it  can- 
not be  too  green.  New  hay  must  on  no 
account  be  given;  there  is  a  faintness  in 
new  hay  that  would  be  as  detrimental  to 
the  horse  as  giving  him  grass. 

The  first  thing  after  putting  the  horse 
to  his  rack-rein  with  a  bit  of  hay  before 
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him,  is  to  go  down  on  your  knees  and 
wisp  the  legs,  for  the  legs  are  always  to 
be  the  first  and  last  things  attended  to, 
and  particularly  after  physic;  then  strip 
his  cloaths  off,  and  give  him  a  thorough 
dressing,  agreeable  to  the  manner  I  have 
directed;  after  which,  give  his  feed  of 
oats,  being  double  the  quantity,  or  nearly 
so,  to  what  you  gave  before  going  out; 
then  having  wisped  his  legs  as  the  last 
thing,  shake  up  his  litter,  and  set  the 
stable  fair ;  if  he  has  cleared  the  rack  of 
the  hay,  (for  I  always  recommend  to  give 
but  a  little  at  a  time,  that  he  may  eat  it 
with  better  appetite,)  you  may  give  him 
a  bit  more  if  you  think  it  necessary,  but 
never  give  more  than  he  will  clear  with  a 
good  appetite. 

According  to  the  time  that  you  should 
come  to  stable  at  this  part  of  the  year, 
which,  we  will  say,  is  five  o'clock,  it  will 
now  be  time  for  you  to  breakfast,  (I  sup- 
pose between  eight  and  nine  o'clock)  and 
you  may  leave  the  himters  on  the  rack- 
rein  while  you  have  your  breakfast,  and 
they  finish  their  hay. 

At  your  return  to  stable,  observe  that 
all  have  cleared  their  racks,  and  if  they 
have  had  suflicient  time,  and  the  racks 
not  clear,  take  it  away;  loosen  the  rack- 
reins,  put  on  the  muzzles,  and  leave  them 
for  four  hours  to  lie  down  if  they  wiU — it 
is  a  desirable  thing  for  horses  to  rest  their 
legs  at  all  convenient  opportunities. 

This  will  bring  the  day  as  far  advanced 
as  two  o'clock;  when  the  days  get  short, 
you  must  be  at  stable  sooner,  so  that  you 
may  contrive  to  be  at  home  from  exercise 
before  dark.  You  shovdd  proceed  now  in 
like  manner  as  in  the  morning,  putting 
on  the  rack-rein,  giving  him  a  mouthful 
of  hay,  and  a  feed  of  oats  in  moderation ; 
for  you  are  not  to  fill  him,  or  encumber 
him  \vith  food,  particularly  hay,  when  you 
are  going  to  take  him  out.  While  the 
horse  is  feeding,  clear  the  dung  from  be- 
hind him  as  in  the  morning;  then  strip 
and  brush  him  over,  previous  to  jiutting 
on  his  exercising-cloth  and  saddle,  and 
take  him  out  as  in  the  morning.  If  you 
are  situated  in  a  covmtry  that  affords  a 
variety  of  suitable  places  for  exercise, 
vary  your  places  as  often  as  convenient, 
it  will  be  the  more  agreeable  to  both  man 
and  horse;  and  keep  oft'  the  gravel  road, 
choosing  to  go  on  the  turf  as  much  as  you 
can ;  having  been  out  about  two  hoiu's, 
in  which  time  you  have  given  him  two 
gentle  breathings,  you  may  let  him  have 
water,  and  return. 

The  stable,  as  before,  in  your  absence, 
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should  be  cleared  of  all  wet  litter,  and 
aired  and  refreshed  against  your  return. 
After  giving  the  horse  the  opportunity  to 
stale,  hring  him  in  the  stable,  and  repeat 
a  rubbing  of  legs,  and  thorough  dressing, 
having  a  mouthful  of  hay  in  the  rack  to 
amuse  him;  after  his  dressing,  give  him 
his  feed  of  oats,  and  a  bit  more  hay,  if  he 
has  cleared  the  rack  of  what  he  had  at 
coming  in ;  this  will  bring  you  to  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  which  time 
you  may  leave  him  on  the  rack-rein  to 
eat  his  hay,  and  at  eight  return  to  finish 
for  the  night.  If  you  gave  him  a  sufR- 
ciencj'  of  hay  at  leaving  stable  at  five 
o'clock,  he  will  need  no  more,  the  horse 
having  had  three  hours  to  feed  with  hay; 
if  he  is  a  slow  fe«der,  he  ought  to  have 
cleared  his  rack  by  this  time,  and  those 
that  have  not,  I  should  take  it  from  them ; 
for  the  horse  will  have  no  appetite  for  hay 
that  is  glutted  with  it,  and  has  it  always 
standing  before  him,  and  you  should  al- 
ways be  mindful  not  to  give  too  much, 
so  as  to  cause  him  to  leave  any.  You 
have  now  to  feed  with  oats,  for  the  last 
feed;  see  that  all  their  clothes  are  pro- 
per, not  got  atwist,  and  the  like — that 
every  horse  finishes  his  corn,  not  leaving 
any;  then  loosen  the  rack-rein,  put  on 
the  muzzle,  and  making  up  a  good  bed, 
having  plenty  of  dry  litter,  and  a  large 
stall  to  lay  his  legs  out  at  length,  leave 
him  for  the  night. 

This  is  the  daily  routine  of  the  hunt- 
ing stable,  without  any  material  difference, 
except  on  the  days  appropriated  for  sweat- 
ing, which  must  be  at  least  two  days  in 
the  week  till  the  hunting  commences,  at 
which  time,  if  the  horse  is  Imnted  twice 
in  the  week,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
sweating  exercise. 

I  do  not  recommend  hunters  to  be 
kept  over-wann  with  clothes;  they  are 
exposed  frequently  to  cold  and  wet,  and 
the  more  tender  they  are  kept,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  take  cold;  therefore, 
hoods  and  fillet-cloths  may  be  dispensed 
with :  but  I  think  it  necessary  that  each 
horse  should  have  two  cloths,  one  for  ex- 
ercise, which  will  occasionally  come  home 
wet  and  dirty,  and  the  other  for  the 
stables.  Your  cloths  should  be  occasion- 
ally scoured,  and  your  exercising-cloth  as 
often  as  it  gets  damp  by  rain,  sweat,  or 
dirt,  carefully  dried. 

On  the  days  which  you  give  your  horses 
sweating,  which  may  be  on  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays,  or  any  other  days  equally  dis- 
tant, contrive  to  give  his  sweats  as  conti- 
guous to  home  as  you  can,  particularly  if 
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the  air  shoidd  be  thin  and  piercing,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  home  to  scrape 
and  rub  him  dry ;  for  when  a  horse  is  in 
a  thorough  sweat,  a  chilling  air  penetrat- 
ing imder  a  wet  cloth  may  give  him  cold ; 
therefore,  the  stable,  or  rubbing-house  at 
hand,  will  be  convenient  to  rub  him  dry, 
and  prevent  such  a  circumstance. 

After  having  walked  the  horse  for  about 
an  hour,  bring  him  to  the  place  where  you 
intend  to  gallop  him,  and  begin  very  mo- 
derately, gradually  increasing  your  speed 
till  you  get  him  to  half,  or  three-quarters 
speed,  if  he  is  hard  to  sweat;  at  which 
rate  you  may  continue  him,  till  he  is  in  a 
proper  sweat,  which  will  be  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  his  condition;  if  he  is 
fleshy  and  foggy,  he  will  sweat  soon,  and 
his  wind  will  be  distressed;  in  this  case 
you  may  gallop  the  slower,  not  to  distress 
the  wind,  but  bring  him  to  a  sweat,  which 
will  waste  his  abundant  flesh,  and  bring 
him  in  wind  as  the  flesh  diminishes.  If 
you  find  him  in  wind,  and  hard  to  sweat, 
his  condition  is  the  better,  and  you  may 
gallop  him  the  stronger  without  injury. — 
The  meaning  and  intention  of  these  sweats 
is,  those  that  are  in  wind,  to  keep  them 
so;  those  that  are  not  in  wind,  to  get  in 
wind ;  to  waste  all  superfluous  flesh,  and 
get  the  carcase  up;  throw  out  any  foggy 
grossness  remaining  in  the  blood,  by  per- 
spiration; it  likewise  cleanses  the  coat, 
making  it  sleek  and  soft,  for  the  imper- 
ceptible perspiration  continually  issuing 
throvigh  the  pores,  adheres  so  closely  to 
the  roots  of  the  hair  or  coat,  that  it  is  not 
easily  got  out;  but  these  profuse  sweat- 
ings bring  it  away,  and  you  will  perceive 
the  coat  to  be  finer  when  well  dressed 
after  a  good  sweating. 

The  condition  of  the  horse  is  to  be  dis- 
covered and  judged  of  by  his  sweating;  if 
he  sweats  soon,  and  the  sweat  ferments 
into  a  white  lather  like  soap,  he  is  foggy, 
and  must  have  strong  exercise  to  bring  it 
away;  if  he  requires  sti-ong  exercise  to 
bring  him  to  a  sweat,  and  the  sweat  is 
clear  like  water,  and  dries  soon,  he  is  in 
good  condition ;  but  if  he  sweats  profusely 
with  little  exertion,  and  the  sweat,  though 
then  like  water,  is  a  long  while  drying,  it 
shews  a  faint  weak  habit  of  body,  which, 
with  some  horses,  is  constitutional,  and 
such  will  seldom  stand  excessive  hard 
days'  hunting.  Some  horses  sweat  more 
profusely  than  others — this  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  weakness,  if  it  proceeds  from 
strong  exercise,  and  soon  dries;  consti- 
tutions   differ    in   horses   as  well  as   in 
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Tho  horse  having  had  hia  sweatJnjr  gal- 
lop, should  be  brought  into  tho  stable  or 
rubbing-house,  and  be  scraped  and  rub- 
bed dry  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  a 
clean  dry  clotli  put  on  him;  not  the  one 
in  which  he  was  sweated,  which  sliould  be 
got  clean  and  dry  against  it  is  Avanted 
again.  If  he  had  no  water  while  out, 
you  may  give  him  some  after  he  is  per- 
fectly cool  and  comfortable;  and  should 
the  weather  be  very  cold,  the  chill  should 
be  taken  off,  but  not  made  warm;  water 
that  has  stood  several  hours  in  a  warm 
stable  is  sufficiently  chilled,  and  may  be 
given  him;  or  you  may,  after  rubbing 
him,  walk  him  about,  give  him  water,  and 
gallop  him  gently  to  warm  it,  but  not  to 
heat  him — then  bring  him  home. 

A  horse  treated  in  the  manner  I  have 
directed,  will,  in  three  or  four  weeks  after 
having  been  tln-ough  his  physic,  be  fit  for 
hunting,  if  proper  regard  is  had  to  his 
feeding.  His  food  I  have  directed  to  be 
of  the  best  and  cleanest  quaUty,  and  tlie 
quantity  must  be  regidated  according  to 
circumstances,  such  as  size,  constitution, 
and  tlie  like;  now  tlie  horse's  daily  exer- 
cise will  be  on  the  average  not  less  than 
twenty  miles  per  day ;  with  this  exercise 
the  quantity  he  eats  will  not  hurt  him,  if 
he  does  not  get  too  fat,  for  the  horse,  for 
hunting,  must  have  plenty  of  good  feed  in 
him,  but  must  not  be  burthened  with 
flesh.  If  he  feeds  heartily,  he  must  have 
strong  exercise  to  keep  his  flesh  down, 
and  his  body  up  ;  if  inclinable  to  have 
nmch  beUy,  and  be  fat,  he  must  be  stinted 
proportionably;  but  when  he  comes  to 
hunt  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  stint  him — he  will 
never  be  burthened  with  flesh  with  such 
exercise. 

The  horse  being  got  in  condition,  and 
the  hunting  commenced,  you  are  relieved 
from  that  part  which  regards  the  sweating, 
and  instead  of  giving  exercise  to  keep  tlie 
horse's  flesh  down,  and  give  him  wind, 
your  exercise  is  now  for  the  purpose  of 
walking  off"  stiffness,  occasioned  by  over- 
exertion, bracing  the  system  that  has  been 
relaxed  by  excessive  exercise,  and  creat- 
ing appetite;  hard  running  and  long  dis- 
tances, continued  for  many  hours,  will 
consequently  aff'ect  horses  more  or  less, 
particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son before  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  so 
that  their  appetites  will  fail  as  well  as 
their  limbs  be  stifl";  and  your  attention  is 
now  to  recover  the  horse  from  that  lan- 
guor and  debility  occasioned  by  over 
fatigue. 
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Yoimg  horses,  and  those  not  seasoned 
to  himting,  though  in  condition,  are 
mostly  aflected  by  severe  days,  and  such 
must  not  be  expected  to  hunt  more  than 
one  day  in  tlie  week,  for  it  will  take  nearly 
that  time  for  them  to  recover  from  a  hard 
run,  either  with  fox  or  stag;  but  seasoned 
hunters  will  stand  hunting  twice  a  week, 
and  some  three  times,  though  that  for  a 
continuance,  I  think,  too  much  for  any 
horse  to  stand,  unless  it  is  with  harriers 
only,  where  there  is  seldom  much  hard 
running. 

Now,  to  order  your  horses  when  they 
hunt,  you  feed  and  dress  much  after  the 
same  manner  as  before  directed,  only 
when  you  know  of  going  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, rather  shorten  your  allowance  of  hay 
in  the  evening,  and  increase  his  corn,  but 
not  so  as  to  gorge  him.  He  should  al-> 
ways  have  a  good  bed,  to  invite  him  to 
lie  down,  and  stretch  his  limbs,  and  hia 
muzzle  should  be  on;  for  though  many 
do  not  constantly  use  the  muzzle,  yet,  if 
it  is  used  at  all,  it  is  most  proper  at  this 
time.  In  the  morning  put  your  horse  on 
the  rack-rein,  but  no  hay  before  him ;  this 
is  what  I  have  recommended  to  be  yonr 
constant  practice;  for  if  you  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  give  hay  till  he  comes  home 
from  exercise,  the  horse  wiU  not  pine  or 
look  for  it.  If  you  are  going  a  great  dis- 
tance to  meet  the  hounds,  or  to  cover 
twelve  or  more  miles  distance,  you  may 
give  him  a  moderate  feed  of  oats ;  but  if 
you  are  going  to  turn  out  a  deer,  or  ex- 
pect to  find  near  at  hand,  let  the  horse 
go  out  perfectly  empty,  and  on  no  account 
give  him  any  water: — If  I  washed  his 
mouth,  it  sliould  be  from  a  bottle  from 
which  I  should  be  certain  he  could  not 
drink  more  than  a  pint ;  let  him  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  his  legs  well  rub- 
bed, and  his  saddle  on,  moderately  girthed, 
at  least  an  hour  before  going  out ;  this 
will  cause  him  to  empty  himself;  for  if 
you  observe,  most  horses,  when  the  sad- 
dle is  put  on,  dung  if  they  can ;  a  quarter 
of  an  liour  before  wanted,  put  on  his 
bridle,  and  have  him  perfectly  ready ; 
buckling  him  to  the  stall-reins,  let  him 
stand  till  wanted,  with  a  cloth  thrown 
over  the  saddle. 

When  horses  come  home  from  hunting, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  all  expedition 
should  be  used  to  get  them  clean,  and 
make  them  comfortable;  if  there  has  been 
hard  running,  and  the  horses  come  home 
leg-weary  and  tired,  cleaning  will  be  more 
refreshing  tlian  feeding,  and  therefore 
must  be  first  attended  to,  not  but  the 
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horse  may  have  a  bit  of  choice  hay  put 
into  his  rack  to  amuse  him,  if  he  will  eat 
while  he  is  dressing;  but  when  it  has 
been  a  long  day,  and  hard  riding,  many 
horses  will  be  off  their  feed,  particularly 
young  and  unseasoned  horses;  this,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  to  be  expected,  though 
it  is  most  to  be  desired  that  the  horse 
shoidd  feed,  which  shews  a  fit  constitution 
for  extraordinary  labour. 

After  a  thorough  cleaning,  in  which 
you  must  be  particular  to  rub  his  head 
and  ears  well,  and  get  him  dry  in  every 
part,  making  him  as  clean  as  when  he 
went  out  in  the  morning,  you  should  care- 
fully examine  him  all  over,  to  see  if  he 
has  received  any  injury  from  stakes, 
stumps,  boughs,  brambles,  thorns,  rails, 
flints,  &c. ;  likewise  that  he  is  not  galled 
with  the  saddle,  girth?,  or  breast-plate,  if 
he  Avore  one.  When  the  horse  has  been 
refreshed  with  a  good  cleaning,  he  will  be 
more  inclined  to  feed  than  before,  but  if 
he  will  not,  make  yourself  easy,  for  his 
appetite  will  retm-n  as  his  weariness  wears 
off. 

On  returning  home  from  hunting,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  let  the  horse  drink  at 
some  convenient  pond;  the  horse  shoidd 
not  be  suffered  to  drink  too  much  at  a 
time,  which  his  extreme  thirst  might  in- 
duce him  to  do,  but  letting  him  have 
about  a  dozen  gulps,  ride  on  to  another 
convenient  place,  and  let  him  have  the 
like  quantity;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  let 
him  quench  his  violent  thirst  before  he 
comes  home,  which  will  be  better  than 
letting  him  drink  a  vast  quantity  of  cold 
water  at  once;  should  this  have  been  neg- 
lected, he  must  have  water  with  the  chill 
off,  but  not  warm,  and  when  his  thirst  has 
been  partly  quenched,  he  probably  will 
eat. 

The  legs,  from  excessive  labour,  will,  of 
course,  be  weary,  and  often  inclined  to 
heat  and  inflammation,  particularly  if  he 
has  been  rode  among  brambles  and  thorns, 
the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to 
them.  Hot  water  should  always  be  ready 
against  horses  come  in  from  lumting,  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  their  legs,  for  no- 
thing is  more  refreshing  to  our  legs  and 
feet,  when  they  burn  with  heat  and  wea- 
riness, than  soaking  in  warm  water;  it 
opens  the  pores,  and  draws  the  heat  and 
inflammation  away,  and  will  be  found 
equally  as  salutary  to  the  horse  as  to  our- 
selves. Let  the  water  be  hot,  but  not  to 
scald,  or  endanger  bringing  the  hairs  off, 
and  bathe  the  legs  with  it,  having  a  piece 
of  old  rug  for  that  purpose,  which  will 
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hold  much  water  and  heat,  and  may  be 
laid  round  the  fetlock-joints  and  pasterns 
to  foment,  and  draw  out  heat  and  inflam- 
mation, dipping  it  occasionally  in  the  hot 
water  as  it  gets  cold :  after  fomenting  the 
legs  well,  wipe  them  as  dry  as  you  can, 
first  with  a  sponge,  and  carefully  search 
with  your  hands  if  any  brambles  or  thorns 
are  lodged  in  the  slun;  for  your  feeling 
will  discover  what  your  eye  cannot  per- 
ceive, and  the  pores  being  opened  with 
the  fomentation,  they  will  be  the  more 
conspicuous,  and  less  diflScult  to  get  out. 
Whatever  you  discover  of  this  kind,  must 
be  picked  out  with  care,  so  as  not  to  en- 
large the  apertiu-es  they  have  made,  nor 
break  or  leave  any  part  of  them  in ;  for 
what  is  left  in  must  occasion  heat  and  in- 
flammation till  nature  has  exjielled  it, 
which  she  will  do  by  discharging  an  ichor 
from  the  apertures,  and  thereby  thi-usting 
them  out,  so  that  scabs  and  scratches  will 
appear  where  they  have  been;  but,  if 
carefully  taken  out  in  the  first  instance, 
much  pain,  heat,  and  scabs,  will  be  pre- 
vented. 

I  have  known  thorns  to  penetrate  deep,^ 
and  break  within  the  skin,  and  if  such  are 
not  discovered  and  taken  out,  they  will 
festei',  and  perhaps  form  a  large  abscess ; 
an  instance  of  which  occurred  with  a  per- 
son I  knew,  and  the  ignorant  farrier 
opened  it  at  the  upper  part,  and  put 
therein  a  tent  of  lint,  dipt  in  tincture  of 
some  kind,  most  hkely  myrrh  and  aloes  ; 
had  he  opened  the  abscess  at  the  bottom, 
the  pus  could  have  discharged  without 
lodging  and  coiToding  the  woimd,  nature 
would  have  done  the  rest,  and  the  wound 
would  have  healed  without  a  blemish; 
but,  as  it  was,  a  fleshy  substance  grew 
within,  occasioned  by  the  tent,  and  though 
it  was  after  a  while  healed,  it  was  ever  a 
blemish  and  eye-sore.  I  mention  the 
above,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  carefuUy 
examining  for  thorns,  and  should  a  simi- 
lar disaster  happen,  be  sure  to  open  the 
wound  at  bottom,  so  that  the  pus  can  dis- 
charge itself  without  lodging,  and  nature 
will  do  the  rest,  if  you  do  not  obstruct 
her ;  to  assist  her  you  may  press  the  mat- 
ter out,  which  vnW  also  press  the  skin 
down,  and  prevent  the  flesh  growing  in- 
side, which  it  might  do  if  the  wound  was 
kept  hollow. 

Having  carefully  searched,  and  extract- 
ed all  brambles  or  thorns,  wisp  and  wipe 
the  legs  perfectly  dry;  and  when  he  is 
thus  refreshed  and  had  his  water,  if  he 
will  not  feed,  it  is  most  likely  for  the  best, 
for  extraordinary  exertion,  more  than  he 
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has  been  seasoned  to,  occasions  an  inward 
fever,  and  till  rest  and  air  have  contribut- 
ed to  abate  this  fermentation  of  the  blood, 
the  appetite  will  not  return.  Some  make 
themselves  imeasy  on  this  account,  and 
■wish  to  administer  something;  many  are 
for  giving  a  warm  masli,  which  the  horse 
will  not  eat;  then  a  comfortable  warm 
drink  (as  they  call  it)  or  a  cordial  ball,  all 
of  which  is  of  no  service ;  a  dose  of  physic 
W'ovdd  be  better,  or  taking  some  blood 
away,  but  I  recommend  patience  till  the 
next  day;  make  liim  up,  therefore,  a  good 
bed,  and  leave  him  to  rest  and  stretch  his 
weary  limbs  till  the  morning. 

In  the  morning  I  make  no  doubt  j'ou 
Avill  perceive  the  horse  will  feed  a  little; 
you  must  then  proceed  as  before  directed, 
and  take  the  horses  out  to  exercise — those 
which  have  been  hunted,  only  to  stretch 
their  limbs,  which  may  be  stiff  and  sore, 
as  we  find  ourselves  after  any  extraordi- 
nary exertion,  which  we  are  not  in  the 
frequent  habits  of,  and  repeating  it  in  mo- 
deration, will  contribute  greatly  to  take 
off  the  stiffness — so  with  the  horse,  the 
moving  him  about  will  gradually  wear  off 
the  stiffness,  and  the  fresh  air  will  recover 
the  lost  appetite.  Though  I  term  this 
walking  exercise,  I  do  not  mean  you  are 
not  to  exceed  a  walk  the  whole  time  you 
are  out;  that,  perhaps,  if  the  weather  was 
very  thin  and  cold,  might  increase  the 
stiffness ;  but  I  call  that  walking  exercise 
which  puts  the  blood  in  free  circulation 
without  over  heating  it;  you  may,  there- 
fore, give  the  horse  a  gentle  canter  for  a 
short  distance,  but  not  to  cause  him  to 
break  out  in  a  sweat;  particularly  after 
giving  water,  gallop  by  way  of  warming 
it.  Choose  the  airiest  place  for  exercise, 
such  as  open  downs,  or  high  and  dry 
grounds,  and  at  your  return  to  stable, 
your  horses,  if  they  were  not  very  sick 
indeed,  will  find  their  appetite. 

Horses  that  weary  and  sicken  at  a 
day's  hunt,  which  may  be  the  case  with 
good  horses  at  the  first  of  the  season,  or 
young  horses  till  they  get  seasoned,  will 
require  some  days  to  recover  before  they 
are  fit  to  hunt  again  ;  a  week's  respite 
may  be  necessary  with  some,  others  will 
recover  in  half  the  time.  The  sooner  the 
horse  comes  to  his  appetite,  the  sooner  he 
will  be  fit  for  labour  ;  provided  you  have 
not  been  nursing  with  warm  mashes  and 
comfortable  drinks,  which  relax  and  open 
the  body,  and  should  only  be  given  when 
the  horse  is  in  reality  ill ;  but  loss  of  ap- 
petite from  over-fatigue,  only  requires 
rest  to  recover  it ; — slops  and  medicines 
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will  not  hasten  the  cure,  but  will  unbrace 
or  weaken  the  system,  rendering  it  less 
ft  for  laboiu',  and  more  liable  to  a  return 
of  the  malady,  with  increased  symptoms, 
the  next  time  the  horse  hunts. 

With  regard  to  heat  or  inflammation, 
from  the  saddle  or  girths,  washing  the 
part  with  goidard  is  equal  to  any  thing  I 
have  seen  applied,  and  the  legs,  if  hot 
and  swoln  with  fatigue,  may  be  washed 
likewise  ;  it  is  a  great  repellent  and  cooler, 
and  should  always  be  kept  ready  on  such 
occasions.  Get  the  extract  of  lead  from 
the  chemist's,  and  prepare  a  quart  bottle 
full  at  a  time,  and  keep  it  for  use.  The 
manner  of  preparing  it  is,  to  put  no  more 
of  the  extract  than  will  just  turn  the  clear 
spring  water  to  a  milky  white  ;  whatever 
quantity  of  water  you  have  in  the  bottle, 
put  the  extract  to  it  by  drops,  shaking  it, 
and  Avhen  it  is  turned  white  there  is  sufh- 
cient ;  if  you  put  more  than  sufficient,  it 
will  be  less  and  less  white,  and  conse- 
quently too  strong.  Some  put  a  small 
quantity  of  brandy  to  it,  which  is  optional 
— I  see  no  occasion  for  it. 

The  washing  the  legs  with  the  goulard, 
will  heal  or  dry  the  scratches  of  thorns, 
and  the  small  apertures  they  have  made, 
and  repel  the  humours  from  flying  to 
them,  and  prevent  scabs  and  the  like. 

The  feet  are  likewise  to  be  attended 
to  at  all  times.  The  horse  should  never 
go  out  of  the  stable,  but,  at  his  return,  all 
road  dirt  should  be  picked  out,  and  the 
feet  examined,  that  no  gravel  is  lodged 
imder  the  shoes,  for  such  in  time  would 
become  tender,  and  cause  lameness.  When 
you  w'ash  the  legs  with  warm  water  to 
cool  and  refresh  them,  it  will  also  cool 
and  draw  pain  out  of  the  feet ;  water  is 
beneficial  to  the  feet;  we  find  the  feet 
less  injured  by  travelling  on  wet  roads, 
than  on  dry  ones  ;  and  the  hoof,  at  grass, 
being  continually  wet  with  the  dew,  and 
moist  ground,  is  in  a  better  state  than 
when  kept  in  the  stable ;  the  casual  wet 
you  meet  with  on  the  roads,  or  the  mois- 
tm-e  of  the  turf  or  grass  you  exercise  on, 
will  contribute  to  preserve  the  foot  from 
the  injury  which  continually  standing  in 
a  hot  and  dry  stable  occasions — one  half 
of  the  pleasure  horses  in  London  are 
ruined  by  standing  so  much  in  the  stable. 

In  your  daily  attendances  on  the  feet, 
you  must  take  notice  of  the  shoes.  In  the 
first  place,  observe  that  they  are  all  fast, 
and  not  worn  too  thin,  and  the  clenches 
all  flat  and  smooth,  or  the  shoe  broke,  as 
they  will  be  sometimes  when  worn  thin, 
and  the  iron  bad  ;  that  the  shoes  have 
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not  got  into  the  heels,  or  sunk  In  the  feet, 
as  they  will  when  horses  have  not  suffi- 
cient work  to  wear  their  shoes  out,  before 
the  feet  grows  over  them ;  in  this  case 
the  shoes  must  be  taken  off  to  have  the 
feet  pared,  and  put  on  again,  which  is 
called  a  remove.  The  ignorance  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  old  practitioners  in  farriery 
were  difficidt  to  overcome,  but  at  length 
have  yielded  to  the  superiority  of  study 
and  science.  The  anatomy  of  the  horse's 
foot  is  clearly  understood,  and  the  benefit 
we  derive  from  it,  cannot  but  rejoice  those 
who  recollect  the  number  of  valuable 
horses  that  were  crippled  and  spoiled  by 
ignorance  and  error  in  shoeing.  The  post- 
horses,  stagers,  and  hackney  coach  horses, 
were  comprised  principally  of  crippled 
horses,  or  such  as  were  termed  groggy  in 
the  feet ;  the  poor  things  stood  with  their 
feet  forward  in  the  greatest  anguish,  shift- 
ing from  foot  to  foot  alternately,  for  a 
little  ease,  and  their  very  countenances 
were  expressive  of  extreme  pain  ;  now, 
comparatively  few  such  are  to  be  seen. 
With  care  the  foot  is  preserved  to  the 
last  ;  whereas,  formerly,  a  young  fresh 
horse  from  the  breeder,  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  his  feet  getting  gi-adually 
worse  and  worse,  became  unfit  and  un- 
safe for  a  gentleman's  riding,  and,  in  his 
very  prime,  was  cast  off  to  hard  labour, 
rendered  more  intolerable  by  unceasing 
pain. 

But,  though  the  improved  system  is 
now  almost  become  general,  that  every 
person  employed  in  shoeing  of  horses, 
knows  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  neverthe- 
less, there  should  be  exactness  and  care 
which  some  men  will  not  observe  ;  it  may 
be  necessary  to  apprize  the  man  who 
forges  the  shoe,  if  the  horse  is  apt  to  in- 
terfere, which  is  called  cutting,  and  like- 
wise if  he  over-reaches  with  his  hind  foot, 
striking  it  against  his  fore-shoe,  which  is 
extremely  unpleasant ;  these  things  may 
be  greatly  assisted,  or  totally  prevented, 
by  making  and  placing  the  shoe  accord- 
ingly. The  interfering  is  remedied  by 
leaving  the  inner  heel  as  high  as  you  can, 
and  paring  the  outer  heel  down  in  mode- 
ration ;  the  inner  heel  of  the  shoe  is  made 
thicker  than  the  outer  ;  this  raising  of 
the  inner  heel  throws  the  fetlock  joints 
outwards  or  wider  apart,  which,  with  that 
part  of  the  toe  that  is  liable  to  interfere, 
being  pared  close,  and  the  shoe  no  wise 
projecting,  will  prevent  the  interference, 
or  what  is  called  cutting. 

The  hind-shoe  striking  against  the  fore, 
which  some  horses  are  apt  to  do,  is  pre- 
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vented  by  shortening  the  toe  of  the  Wnd 
shoes,  and  not  letting  it  project  beyond 
the  hoof  when  rasped  to  the  shoe,  so  that 
if  the  toe  struck,  it  would  be  the  horn  of 
the  hoof  that  would  strike,  which  will  not 
make  that  unpleasant  noise,  which  is  be- 
yond bearing. 

When  horses  newly  shod  or  removed, 
go  unpleasant  or  unsafe,  which  before 
went  safe  and  well,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
shoes  are  put  on  uncomfortably.  I  have 
had  horses  that  have  gone  as  if  crippled, 
and  have  been  apprehensive  of  their  fall- 
ing every  step ;  the  shoes,  to  all  appear- 
ance, seemed  well  put  on,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  the  nails  being  too  far  in,  so  as  to 
press  on  a  vein,  or  the  like  :  the  cause  of 
this  I  apprehend  to  have  been,  the  shoe 
had  only  a  partial,  and  not  an  equal,  bear- 
ing on  every  part;  the  parts  that  had 
not  a  bearing,  from  not  being  solid,  the 
driving  and  clenching  drew  the  hoof  to 
the  shoe,  which  must  render  the  horse 
extremely  uncomfortable,  I  think  these 
cases  are  most  likely  to  happen,  where 
you  caution  them  not  to  put  the  shoe  hot 
to  the  foot,  for  it  is  diflficult  for  them  to 
fit  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  and  be  certain 
that  it  touches  and  bears  equally  on  every 
part,  without  just  applying  the  hot  shoe ; 
and  though  I  do  not  approve  of  the  shoe 
being  so  hot  as  to  sear  the  foot  to  fit  the 
shoe,  yet  the  application  of  the  shoe  mo- 
derately hot,  (to  show  where  the  shoe 
bears,  and  were  it  does  not,  that  the 
knife  or  rasp  may  take  down  such  places 
till  the  bearing  becomes  equal)  is  a  less 
evil  than  putting  the  shoe  on  at  a  hazard, 
where  there  is  not  equal  bearing  all  round. 
The  driving  the  clenches  down  over 
much,  may  cause  pain  and  uneasiness, 
but  it  is  not  so  likely  to  pinch  when  the 
shoe  sits  solid,  as  when  it  does  not. 

When  occurrences  of  extreme  imeasi- 
ness  happen  immediately  after  shoeing,  I 
recommend  the  shoes  to  be  immediately 
taken  off,  and,  though  the  farrier  may  in- 
sist nothing  was  amiss  (for  we  are  none 
of  us  fond  of  acknowledging  an  error 
that  cannot  be  brought  home  to  us)  yet  he 
maybe  careful  to  remedy  the  cause,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  whether  from  the  shoe- 
ing being  too  tight,  or  a  nail  struck  too  far 
in,imeqiiallybearing,  or  thelike.  Not  that 
you  are  to  expect  horses  with  bad  feet 
will  go  as  pleasant  in  new  shoes  as  old  ; 
those  with  tliin  flat  feet,  and  such  as  have 
been  shod  after  the  old  system,  having 
the  bars  of  the  feet  pared  away,  and  the 
heels  contracted,  mil,  till  the  shoes  have 
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got  settled  to  tha  feet,  go  more  tender 
and  unpleasant. 

The  suhstanco  and  weight  of  the  shoe 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  work  and 
employment  of  the  horse  ;  never  load  the 
foot  with  more  iron  than  is  necessary  to 

J)reserve  it ;  if  the  horse's  foot  is  light, 
et  his  shoe  he  light  also,  and  if  he  works 
principally  on  the  road,  his  shoes  should 
be  somewhat  stouter. 

The  casual  incidents  that  occur  should 
be  attended  to,  such  as  bruises,  pricks, 
kicks,  treads,  and  the  like,  which,  if  not 
very  material,  may  be  administered  to, 
and  cured  without  the  aid  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon ;  the  injuries  the  bottom  of  the 
feet  sustain,  are  generally  from  picking 
up  nails,  bruises  on  shai"p  flints,  broken 
bottles,   stumps  of  trees,  and   the   like ; 
these  generally  require  the  farrier  to  take 
off  the  shoe,  and  examine   the   wound, 
that  nothing  is  left  in,  and  a  dressing  of 
their  hot  stopping,  with  a  few  days  rest, 
will  effect  a  cure.    Bruises  and  treads  be- 
tween hair  and  hoof,  may  become  serious 
injvu"ies  if  neglected  ;  the  material  thing 
is  to  keep  them  clean,  and  apply  some 
balsamic    tincture,    such   as   myrrh   and 
aloes,  friar's  balsam,  or  the  like,  which 
may  be  procured  at  any  chemist's  ;  bruises 
from  blows,  kicks,  and  the  like,  should  be 
bathed  with  any  kind  of  repellents,  such 
Bs  cold  vinegar,  brandy,  or  goulard,  any  of 
which  will  contribute  to  disperse  the  bruis- 
ed blood.  All  kinds  of  gi'een  wounds  may 
be  cured  by  the  application  of  the  before- 
mentioned    balsams,   which    defend   the 
wound  from  the  effects  of  the  air,  (the  air 
causing    wounds    to    rankle    and  fester) 
and  where  a  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
will  be  found  preferable  to  ointments  and 
salves.     Old  ulcerated  wounds,  that  have 
horny  or  proud  flesh  growing,  or  become 
pipey  and  fistulous,    require  the  aid  of 
the  cautery  or  knife,  and  here  I  recom- 
mend the  assistance  of  a  skilful  veterinary 
surgeon. 

Some  horses  with  brittle  hoofs,  when 
the  roads  are  hard,  will  put  out  a  sand- 
crack  ;  this,  if  neglected,  would  become  a 
very  serious  injury,  but  if  taken  in  time 
may  be  prevented.  You  will  perceive 
the  horn  of  the  hoof  to  crack  or  open  from 
the  coronet  downwards,  at  first  discover- 
ing, perhaps,  not  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  but,  if  neglected,  would  soon  be 
all  through  the  horny  part  of  the  hoof 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  then  it  would 
take  a  length  of  time  to  cure,  and  the 
horse  will  all  that  time  be  unserviceable. 
But,  in  the  first  instance,  as  soon  as  dis- 
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covered,  take  a  cauterlzing-lron  and  sear 
the  hoof  cross  ways,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crack,  moderately  deep  ;  this  will  prevent 
the  crack  from  opening  further  :  then,  in 
like  manner,  sear  the  top  just  above  the 
hoof,  or  what  is  called  hair  and  hoof; 
this  is  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the 
crack  as  the  hoof  grows,  which  woidd  be 
the  case  if  this  method  was  not  taken  to 
prevent  it  :  then  melt  some  Burgimdy 
pitch,  and  fill  up  the  crack,  with  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  dressing  the  seared  places,  to 
prevent  the  dirt  and  gravel  getting  in  : 
let  the  horse  rest  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
you  may  work  him  moderately. 

Grooms  in  general  take  upon  them- 
selves to  bleed  and  physic  at  their  own 
discretion  ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
assign  some  reason,  and  to  shew  when 
and  for  what  purpose  such  methods  aro 
to  be  pursued ;  it  is  best  to  pursue  such 
methods  as  preclude  the  necessity  of 
either,  for,  with  proper  feeding,  exercise,, 
and  grooming,  there  will  seldom  be  occa- 
sion for  physic ;  but  sloth  or  idleness  is 
the  parent  of  disease,  and  thus  it  happens 
with  horses,  when  they  are  well  fed,  and 
have  no  work — the  vessels  get  filled  and 
overcharged,  the  economy  of  the  whole 
system  is  obstructed,  and  cannot  perform 
their  several  functions  ;  the  stomach  can- 
not digest  its  food  ;  the  blood-vessels  get 
too  full,  and  have  not  a  free  circulation ;; 
the  lungs  are  oppressed,  and  have  not 
free  expansion,  and,  if  timely  relief  is  not 
given,  a  catalogue  of  disorders  must  en- 
sue, for  nature  will  discharge  or  unburthen 
herself  some  way  or  other.  When  any 
symptoms  of  approaching  illness  or  dis- 
oi'der  appear,  which  may  discover  itself 
in  various  ways,  such  as  refusing  his  food, 
languor  and  dullness,  heaviness  of  the 
eyes,  heat  in  the  mouth,  swelling  of  the 
legs,  itchings,  breakings  out,  &c.  it  will 
in  general  be  proper  to  bleed,  as  a 
check,  or  an  arrest,  to  the  advancing  ma- 
lady. 

You  now  compare  symptoms  and  cir- 
cumstances together,  to  account  for,  if 
possible,  the  cause  of  the  complaint;  if 
the  horse  has  been  well  kept,  consequently 
full  of  flesh,  and  no  work,  (for  I  do  not 
call  walking  a  horse  about  to  stretch  his 
limbs,  which  lazy  groorfis  will  do,  and  are 
afraid  of  sweating  them  because  of  the 
trouble  of  cleaning  them,  sufficient  to  keep 
a  horse  in  health,)  you  may  reasonably 
conclude  the  vessels  are  overcharged,  and 
evacuations  must  relieve  them ;  in  this 
case,  going  through  a  course  of  three  doses 
of  physic  will  prevent  the  threatened  or 
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approaching  disease,  and  restore  the  horse 
to  health  and  vigour. 

It  may  so  happen  that  a  horse  over-fed, 
and  too  little  worked,  may  not  discover 
any  symptoms  of  ill  after  a  day's  riding 
or  work,  as  some  woidd  call  it,  and  from 
that  circumstance  you  might  not  attribute 
it  to  the  want  of  exercise,  but  in  this  you 
may  deceive  yourself,  for  the  malady 
might  be  in  the  horse  before  the  work, 
and  the  unusual  exertion  might  cause  the 
discovery  sooner  than  otherwise  it  would ; 
the  like  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

If  the  horse  has  been  in  regular  work 
or  exercise,  young  and  tender  constitu- 
tions will  sicken  at  unusual  exertion,  which 
is  termed  taking  too  much  out  of  them ;  in 
this  case,  the  loss  of  a  little  blood,  with  a 
day's  rest,  will  restore  them.  But  some- 
times taking  too  much,  and  at  the  same 
time  when  the  horse  is  very  hot,  suffering 
him  to  cool  too  fast,  will  give  him  cold 
and  cause  a  fever;  in  this  case  I  bleed 
more  copiously — give  him  plenty  of  dilut- 
ing water,  with  a  handful  of  oatmeal  stir- 
red in  it,  or  boiled  gruel,  letting  it  stand 
till  it  is  cold;  if  he  will  eat,  mashes  will 
be  proper  for  him,  as  more  light  of  diges- 
tion, and  keeping  the  body  open;  a  mild 
dose  of  physic  may  be  given  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but,  if  you  notice  at  the  first,  that 
the  horse  does  not  dung  or  empty  himself 
as  usual,  (for,  as  you  may  observe,  a  horse 
in  health  will  empty  himself  several  times 
a  day,  as  you  scarcely  go  to  stable  but 
you  have  dung  to  remove  from  behind 
him,)  in  this  case  the  horse  should  have 
immediate  relief,  by  raking,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  a  glyster ;  any  sort  of  liquor 
that  can  be  conveniently  had,  will  answer 
the  purpose  to  soften  the  hardened  excre- 
ments, such  as  warm  liquor,  gruel,  with  a 
bit  of  lard  in  it,  or  the  like,  and  be  sure 
not  to  administer  it  too  hot;  but  first  let 
a  lad,  or  any  person  with  a  small  ann, 
rake  or  remove  the  hardened  excrement 
lodged  in  the  fundament,  by  larding  the 
hand  and  ai-m,  and  introducing  it  up  the 
anus ;  the  hardened  excrement  may  be 
felt,  and  by  little  and  little  taken  away, 
and  then  the  injectment  of  the  glyster  will 
not  be  impeded;  the  administering  of  a 
glyster,  in  the  first  instance,  will  very 
often  effect  a  cure,  and  the  horse  will  be 
fit  for  work  in  a  few  days.  Should  the 
fever  continue  without  abatement,  after 
the  ducts  are  open,  in  the  first  instance 
letting  blood  and  opening  of  the  body, 
keeping  the  horse  clothed,  to  prevent  cold 
and  promote  perspiration,  if  nature  is  in- 
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cMned  to  throw  ft  off  that  way,  and  fVe- 
quent  leading  in  the  air,  when  it  is  mild 
and  salutary,  (but  not  if  cold  or  piercing- 
such  as  would  obsti-uct  perspiration,  or 
check  the  operation  of  physic,)  will,  in 
general,  effect  a  cure ;  should  the  fever 
continue  violent,  I  administer  James's 
powder,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  as  effica- 
cious as  any  fever-drinks  or  powders  that 
can  be  given :  yet,  after  all,  nature  does  the 
work,  for  this  is  only  working  with,  and 
assisting  her.  The  obstruction  of  nature 
causes  disease,  the  continuance  of  thwart- 
ing and  obstructing  her  will  occasion 
death :  if  nature  is  sufficiently  powerfid 
to  operate,  she  will  of  herself  effect  the 
cure  in  in  time ;  but  if  the  disorder  is  too 
powerfiil  for  nature,  she  must  be  assisted, 
or  the  horse  will  die.  Assisting  nature, 
therefore,  effects  or  facilitates  the  cui"e, 
and  should  be  always  attended  to,  so  that 
your  remedies  may  second  and  assist  her 
operations. 

When  horses  take  a  violent  cold,  at- 
tended with  a  cough  and  the  like,  many 
will  be  nursing  them  in  the  stable,  not  let- 
ting a  breath  of  wholesome  air  blow  on 
them,  and  feeding  with  warm  mashes, 
giving  them  comfortable  drinks,  and  cor- 
dial or  pectoral  balls.  I  must  confess  I 
have  done  the  same,  but  am  of  opinion  it 
never  forwarded  the  cure.  When  nature 
effects  the  cure,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  means  applied,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
they  effected  or  restored  health,  when  it 
is  possible  they  might  rather  have  impeded 
than  assisted  in  her  operations;  and  this, 
I  believe,  is  frequently  the  case  in  colds. 
When  a  horse  takes  cold,  I  perceive  him 
to  be  affected  exactly  in  like  manner  as 
myself  when  I  have  a  cold  on  me;  the  of- 
fended or  obsti'ucted  matter  seeks  to  dis- 
charge itself  by  some  means  or  other; 
sometimes  a  slight  external  cold,  which 
may  only  occasion  a  stiffiiess  or  soreness 
in  the  part  it  was  taken,  nature  throws  it 
off"  by  exercise,  perhaps  with  sweating  it 
through  the  pores,  or  through  ducts  or 
channels  imperceptible  to  us ;  sometimes 
it  flies  inwards,  and  affects  the  bowels, 
which  may  cause  violent  inflammation 
and  fever;  at  another  to  the  lungs,  which 
brings  on  the  cough ;  mostly  to  the  head, 
occasioning  a  running  or  discharge  at  the 
nose,  and  sometimes  with  eruptions  and 
breakings  out  through  the  skin.  Now,  as 
I  would  treat  myself  under  such  circum- 
stances, so  I  treat  my  horse.  If  it  is 
slight,  I  keep  myself  warm,  take  air  and 
exercise,  and  leave  nature  to  herself,  who, 
in  slight  cases,  will  do  better  without  your 
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assistance  than  with  it ;  but  if  the  attack 
is  violent,  I  am  perliaps  more  kind  to  my 
horse  than  myself,  for  I  endeavonr  at  a 
s])eedy  cure  for  him,  without  consulting 
liis  liking,  (whereas  I  have  such  an  aver- 
sion to  bleeding  and  physicing  myself, 
tliat  I  defer  it  till  I  perceive  it  cannot  be 
done  without,)  and  then  never  apply  to 
physician  or  apothecary,  but  with  an  eme- 
tic or  cathartic  set  the  doors  open,  and  let 
the  enemy  escape  as  quick  as  possible.  A 
horse  cannot  easily  be  made  to  vomit,  and 
therefore  it  is  never  attempted  by  me  ; 
but  bleeding,  purging,  staling,  sweating, 
and  rowelling,  are  the  usual  channels  that 
disease  retires  by,  when  skill  or  medicine 
attempts  to  dislodge  her.  Comfortable 
drinks  and  cordials  I  never  administer, 
not  that  I  think  they  do  injury  where  the 
bowels  are  not  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tion and  fever,  but  because  I  think  they  do 
no  more  good  than  my  eating  a  spiced  gin- 
gerbread nut,  which  I  should  never  take  to 
cure  a  cold,  though  I  am  fond  of  them,  yet, 
because  I  like  them,  I  may  be  induced  to 
eat  them,  and  say  they  are  exceeding  good 
things  to  warm  the  stomach,  and  keep 
the  wind  out  on  a  cold  morning,  thereby 

firevent  taking  cold;  but,  when  the  ma- 
ady  has  got  deep  hold  of  me  or  my  horse, 
I  don't  resort  to  them  for  a  cure. 

In  the  first  attack  of  a  cold,  warm  cloth- 
ing will  assist  nature  in  any  of  her  ope- 
rations ;  if  no  fever  attends  the  cold,  mo- 
derate exercise  in  the  clear  air,  such  as 
will  warm  and  keep  the  blood  in  free  cir- 
cidation,  without  heating  him,  will  be  far 
better  than  standing  in  the  stable  breath- 
ing a  confined  air,  which  is  hurtful  to  the 
lungs,  and  increases  the  cough;  should 
the  cough  be  bad,  and  the  breath  short 
and  oppressed,  take  about  two  quarts  of 
blood  away,  and  it  will  greatly  relieve 
both,  and  give  a  gentle  dose  of  physic ; 
let  the  chill  be  taken  off  his  water,  but  if 
he  will  drink  gruel,  it  will  be  better  for 
him ;  regard  should  be  paid  to  keep  the 
horse  in  the  dry,  and  care  that  he  does 
not  take  fresh  cold :  thus,  with  warm  cloth- 
ing, air,  and  gentle  exercise,  with  a  dose 
or  two  of  physic,  will  a  cold  be  got  rid  of 
sooner  than  with  stable-nursing,  mashes, 
and  cordial-balls. 

Should  a  fever  attend  the  cold,  the  horse 
will  be  off  his  feed,  become  languid  and 
weak,  and  consequently  cannot  be  exer- 
cised, otherwise  than  being  led  out  for  the 
air  in  the  mild  and  clearest  part  of  the 
day;  but  in  other  respects  the  like  me- 
thods may  be  pursued;  bleeding  and  phy- 
sicing are  the  likeliest  means  of  abating 
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the  fever,  and  dislodging  obstructed  niat- 
tcr,  which  is  the  cause  of  it. 

It  gives  me  no  concern  or  imeasiness 
when  the  horse  is  off  his  feed,  and  cannot 
be  brought  to  eat;  this  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  fevers,  and  till  the  fever  is 
abated,  it  is  best  for  him  not  to  eat,  as 
food  would  increase  the  disorder.  If  he 
will  drink  plentifidly  of  gruel  that  has 
been  well  boiled,  and  made  moderately 
thin  for  him  to  drink,  he  will  take  no  harm 
by  not  eating.  When  the  horse  is  led 
out  for  air,  let  the  stable  be  cleaned  and 
aired  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  very 
breath  of  the  horse,  in  a  violent  fever,  is 
sufficient  to  contaminate  the  confined  air, 
and  fresh  wholesome  air  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  recovery  of  the  horse. 

When  the  above  methods  have  been 
taken  in  time,  they  generally  effect  a  ciu-e ; 
but  if  the  fever  is  very  violent,  further 
means  may  be  necessary — sweating  and 
rowelling  are  resorted  to,  but,  as  I  ob- 
served in  the  first  instance,  James's  pow- 
ders will  be  equal  to  any  sweating  that 
can  be  given;  and  as  to  rowelling,  it  is 
disagreeable  to  most  people,  and  therefore 
is  generally  the  last  thing  resorted  to,  and 
for  which  reason  I  think  it  is  not  prac- 
tised one  quarter  so  much  as  it  was  for- 
merly. It  is  mostly  necessary,  when  there 
is  a  violent  flux  of  humours  flying  about 
the  horse,  occasioned  by  a  long  continu- 
ance of  foul  and  bad  feeding,  whereby  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  is  impoverished,  and 
is  in  a  more  or  less  corrupted  state ;  these 
aqueducts  may  then  be  opened  to  draw 
away  the  foul  matter  from  the  blood,  and 
in  time  will  effect  a  complete  change  of 
the  system. 

When  the  above  description  of  horses 
fall  into  people's  hands,  they  occasion  a 
deal  of  trouble  and  perplexity  to  get  them 
to  rights,  and  many  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  when  you  have  done  all  you  can; 
we  frequently  find  a  subject  like  this  in  a 
young  horse,  that  probably  was  got  from 
a  good  stock,  but  bred  on  a  bad  soil. 
Some  people  may  suppose,  that  if  the 
horse  does  not  work,  it  matters  not  what 
he  eats,  so  that  he  finds  something  to  eat 
and  fill  his  skin  with ;  horses  that  are 
turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wastes,  that  afford  no  good 
pasturage,  must  eat  such  as  they  can  find, 
and  if  the  quality  is  bad  and  improper, 
the  constitution  must  be  weakened  and 
injured  thereby ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
every  animal  is  materially  affected  by  the 
food  that  he  eats;  even  the  butter  of  one 
dairy  is  found  to  be  far  preferable  to  a 
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contiguous  one,  omng  only  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  pasturage;  no  wonder,  then, 
if  a  horse  Avhich  has  subsisted  for  years 
in  swamps  and  wilds  and  wastes,  eating 
nothing  but  faint,  foggy,  and  deleterious 
food,  till  lie  is  thought  fit  to  le  made  up 
for  market,  sliodd,  when  he  comes  to 
stand  in  a  stable,  and  do  a  little  work, 
exliibit  a  Aveak  debilitated  state  of  body, 
tl'at  is  incapable  of  work,  and  the  legs 
swell  imd  fly  t  .1  pieces,  as  they  term  it,  if 
he  stands  still. 

When  a  person  unfortunately  has  ahorse 
of  this  description,  (for  it  is  only  a  few  that 
are  cajjal^le  of  judging  of  the  constitution 
of  the  horse  bj'  external  appearances,  and 
these  horses  frequently  show  good  shape, 
good  action,  and  spirit  that  recommend 
them  to  a  purchaser,)  he  soon  discovers  a 
necessity  of  putting  him  in  condition,  and 
this  I  find  has  often  baffled  the  endea- 
vours of  the  most  skilfid.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  legs  begin  to  swell,  and  get 
round,  the  horse  is  pronounced  to  be  very 
foul  and  full  of  humours,  consequently 
he  nuist  have  physic.  Physic  is  adminis- 
tered, and  while  the  physic  is  in  oj^era- 
tion,  the  legs  become  fine,  and  the  virtue 
of  physic  is  highly  extolled  from  such  fa- 
vourable appearances.  The  physic  hav- 
ing done  working,  in  a  day  or  two  the 
legs  get  round  again,  and  consequently 
another  dose  of  physic  is  given,  which 
brings  the  legs  fine,  while  the  physic  is  in 
operation,  and  still  great  dependance  is 
put  on  the  efficacy  of  the  physic;  but  as 
before,  so  again,  no  sooner  has  the  physic 
gone  through  the  horse,  than  the  legs  again 
swell;  nevertheless,  a  third  dose  must  be 
given,  which,  terminating  with  no  better 
success  than  the  other,  a  short  respite  is 
taken  to  observe  if  the  legs  will  gradually 
become  fine  after  such  a  course  of  cleans- 
ing ;  but  if  extraordinary  care  is  not  taken, 
they  soon  show  evident  signs  of  being 
worse,  and  then  a  consideration  takes 
place  what  is  further  to  be  done  :  some- 
times a  repetition  of  the  physic  is  pursued; 
at  otliers,  a  course  of  diuretic  balls,  which 
in  general  I  have  observed  to  be  attended 
■with  no  better  success  than  the  physic ; 
leaving  off,  therefore,  apparently  no  bet- 
ter than  they  began,  they  of  necessity  now 
take  to  the  means  that  should  have  been 
pursued  from  the  first,  that  of  using  every 
method  of  preventing  the  legs  from  swell- 
ing, for  otherwise  the  horse's  heels  will 
break  out  in  chaps  and  sores,  discharging 
a  thin  offensive  ichor,  and,  if  neglected, 
would  soon  spread  up  to  the  houghs,  and 
become  what  is  called  the  grease.  The 
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above  description  and  process,  I  think, 
will  be  acknowledged  to  be  correct  by 
those  who  are  conversant  Avith  horses  and 
the  practice  of  grooms. 

I  have  now  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
cause  and  the  method  I  think  most  likely 
to  cure. 

I  attribute  the  legs  to  swell  from  one  or 
other  of  the  following  causes : — 

First,  from  over  fatigue  or  labour ;  in 
which  case  I  have  recommended  warm 
fomentations  to  drav/  out  the  heat  and 
inflammation  (for  warm  water  certainly 
cools,  as  we  experience  in  ourselves) ;  if 
the  feet  are  swoln  and  heated  with  over- 
walking,  rest  and  moderate  exercise,  with 
the  fomentation,  will  restore  them  in  a  few 
days. 

Another  cause  of  the  legs  swelling,  is 
the  want  of  exercise :  in  this  case  the  blood 
gets  too  gross  or  tliick,  which  causes  the 
grosser  parts  to  lodge  in  the  extreme  fine 
arteries,  the  most  distant  or  remote  from 
the  heart,  and  this  causes  swelling  and 
inflammation ;  this  matter  must  again  be 
put  in  circvdation,  and  expelled  through 
bleeding,  physic,  or  exercise ;  if  it  is  taken 
in  the  first  instance,  and  no  other  symp- 
toms appear  with  it,  regular  exercise  wiU 
carry  it  off,  discharging  it  where  it  should 
have  been  expelled  before,  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin  by  gentle  perspiration ; 
but  if  let  alone  too  long,  bleeding  and  phy- 
sic may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  legs  fine, 
and,  as  I  have  mentioned  the  cause,  care 
should  be  taken  that  such  cause  should 
no  longer  exist,  for  the  parts  being  Aveak- 
ened  by  the  malady,  if  exercise  in  mode- 
ration is  not  given,  the  swellings  of  the 
legs  may  again  be  expected. 

The  third  and  last  cause  that  I  can  as- 
sign for  legs  SAvelling,  is  a  corrupt,  bad, 
and  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  oc- 
casioned, as  I  apprehend,  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  poor  unnutritive  food,  Avhich 
has  Aveakened  and  enfeebled  the  system. 
Now,  in  the  other  instances,  the  richness 
of  the  blood  caused  the  malady ;  in  this 
the  poverty  and  feeble  state  of  the  blood 
causes  it  to  loiter  in  the  fine  arteries  that 
are  enfeebled  and  remote  from  the  heart, 
Avhicli  is  the  spring  of  action ;  and  this  ac- 
counts Avhy  physic  does  not  effect  or  pro- 
mote the  ciure  in  this  instance,  as  in  the 
preceding  one,  because  physic  for  a  time 
Aveakens  and  relaxes  the  system;  audit 
is  the  nutritive  food,  Avith  proper  exercise 
and  air,  that  strengthens,  invigorates,  and 
braces  the  system. 

While  the  physic  is  in  operation,  the 
blood  is  put  in  quicker  circulation,  which 
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causes  tlio  legs  to  be  fine  for  the  time, 
but,  tlie  operation  over,  the  parts  are 
weaker,  and  less  able  to  dislodge  the  loi- 
tei-ing  malady  than  before ;  too  often  re- 
peating tlie  physic  I  think  detrimental, 
and  what  now  should  be  aimed  at  is  to 
use  means  to  prevent  the  blood  from  loi- 
tering and  lodging  in  these  parts,  which 
renders  them  still  weaker  and  weaker,  till 
the  system  is  renovated  by  alterative  me- 
dicines, and  clean  wholesome  food,  with 
regidar  exercise. 

To  prevent  the  legs  swelling,  walking 
exercise  and  air,  in  the  morning  and  af- 
ternoon, and  bandages  by  night,  are  ne- 
cessary, for  you  will  find  when  the  horse 
has  stood  six  or  eight  hours,  his  legs  begin 
to  swell;  for  a  bandage  procui-e  rollers  of 
canvas,  or  such  like  stufi',  sufficiently  long 
to  bind  round  tlie  pastern  and  fetlock,  up 
to  the  houghs,  and  to  prevent  the  bandage 
pressing  improperly  on  the  tendon  or  back 
sinew,  lay  pledgets  of  hay-bands,  nearly 
untwisted,  and  moistened  to  make  them 
sit  comfortable  on  each  side  up  the  sinews, 
so  that  the  bandage  may  press  those  jiarts 
which  lie  in  a  hollow,  and  are  most  likely 
to  swell. 

The  offending  matter  lodging  in  the  ex- 
tremities, renders  the  parts  weak,  and  tlie 
more  they  are  assailed,  the  weaker  and 
less  able  they  become  to  perform  their 
functions ;  the  bandage  will  prevent  the 
humoui's  lodging  there  by  night,  and  the 
exercise  by  day,  and  the  parts  will,  as  tlie 
blood  gets  refined  or  rectified  by  proper 
food  and  exercise,  with  alteratives,  reco- 
ver their  strength  and  vigour,  and  then 
the  bandages  are  no  longer  necessary. 

If,  as  it  often  happens,  where  horses 
are  not  properly  attended  to,  but  are  let 
alone  till  the  heels  chap  and  become  nm- 
ning  sores,  (which  they  will  do  in  any  of 
the  instances,  if  neglected)  you  must  be 
mindful  to  wash  them  with  warm  water, 
and  keep  them  very  clean,  for  the  humour 
issuing  from  these  sores  is  sharp  and  of- 
fensive, and  if  not  kept  clean  will  spread 
very  fast,  and  occasion  such  soreness  that 
the  horse  cannot  move  his  leg  at  first  with- 
out extreme  pain,  because  the  chap  is 
thereby  opened.  If  the  chaps  are  slight, 
not  attended  with  much  inflammation, 
and  no  appearance  of  small  pustules  issu- 
ing an  ichor,  and  scabbed,  I  should  judge 
them  to  be  occasioned  more  by  neglect 
than  by  disease,  in  which  case,  after  Avash- 
ing  them  clean  and  drying  them,  you  may 
apply  some  white  drying  ointment,  which 
you  can  procure  at  any  chemist's,  and 
with  care  and  keeping  clean,  they  will  soon 
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be  well.  But  if  they  have  originated  from 
the  cause  I  am  now  treating  on,  from  a 
vicious  and  bad  state  of  the  blood,  and 
suffered  to  get  to  this  length  of  chaps  in 
the  pastern  joint,  and  scabbed  about  the 
pastern  and  fetlock,  they  must  be  poul- 
ticed, to  draw  tlie  sharp  and  offending 
matter  from  them,  for  such  cannot  be  re- 
pelled and  thrown  into  the  circulation 
again :  after  poulticing  a  few  times,  wash- 
ing also,  and  keeping  them  clean,  you  will 
jjcrceive  the  pain  and  anguish  to  have  sub- 
sided; you  may  then  let  them  heal  and 
dry,  and  use  the  means  as  above  of  pre- 
venting the  humours  from  lodging  there. 

Goulard  water,  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, is  a  great  repellent  and  dryer,  and 
may  be  used  to  repel  humours  from  set- 
tling till  thrown  off  through  other  chan- 
nels, such  as  bleeding  and  rowelling,  gen- 
tle cathartics,  and  mild  diuretics ;  but  the 
two  last  I  recommend  to  be  mild,  and  not 
often  repeated,  lest,  while  you  correct  one 
part  you  weaken  another. 

The  best  constitutions  require  much  at- 
tention to  the  legs,  with  the  daily  rub- 
bings, as  I  have  directed,  but  extraordi- 
nary care  is  requisite  in  these  constitutions 
which  are  termed  foul  and  gummy-legged, 
such  are  the  appellations  given  to  this 
description  of  horses. 

Malenders,  salenders,  and  scratches  are 
species  of  the  same  disorder,  making  their 
appearance  in  the  joints  of  the  hough  and 
knees,  and  the  scratches  on  the  legs  ; 
these  I  attribute  entirely  to  filth  and  neg- 
lect, seldom  making  their  appearance 
where  horses  are  in  any  degree  looked 
after  :  the  means  prescribed  for  the  gourdy 
or  greasy  legs  will  also  cure  these,  but 
with  all  care  and  cleanliness. 

Another  occasion  for  physic  will  be 
when  you  perceive  a  horse  to  be  infested 
with  worms.  Horses,  who  labour  under 
this  complaint,  do  not  always  void  them 
in  their  dung,  but  may  be  judged  of  by 
appearances,  such  as  the  horse  not  thriv- 
ing on  his  food,  the  coat  having  a  dull 
appearance  and  staring,  the  carcase  tucked 
up  and  hide-bound,  and  the  horse  gi-eedy 
and  ravenous — these  are  the  usual  symp- 
toms. 

The  most  certain  cure  that  I  know  o^ 
(for  I  have  tried  various  recipes,  that  are 
handed  down  from  one  groom  to  another, 
as  certain  of  destroying  them,  without  ef- 
fect) is  calomel.  If,  therefore,  you  apply 
to  your  veterinary  professor,  for  mercurial 
physic,  you  will  have  it  ready  prepared ;  but 
should  you  have  plain  physic  by  you,  and 
are  so  situated  that  you  cannot  conveniently 
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procure  it  ready  prepared,  you  may  get 
the  calomel  at  any  chemist's.  I  usually 
give  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and  from  that 
to  two  drachms,  for  a  dose,  according  to 
the  size  or  constitution  of  the  horse,  and 
when  it  is  not  made  up  in  the  physic,  I 
give  it  in  the  following  manner,  I  moisten 
a  handfid  or  two  of  bi-an  in  a  howl,  and 
strew  the  calomel  in  it,  mixing  it  well  to- 
gether, this  I  give  the  horse  over-night, 
and  the  next  morning  his  physic.  I  think 
it  necessary  to  cavition  you  to  be  careful 
not  to  lay  the  calomel  heedlessly  about, 
nor  administer  it  in  larger  portions  than 
directed,  because  much  mischief,  or  inevi- 
table death  may  ensue. 

The  calomel  being  given  as  directed 
over  night,  you  must  be  certain  that  the 
physic  is  taken  the  next  morning,  and 
the  only  difference  of  ordering  your  horse 
is  to  be  careful  that  he  does  not  take  cold, 
for  mercury  is  very  searching  and  pene- 
trating, and  if  checked  in  its  proper  course, 
will  certainly  take  a  course  that  is  not  de- 
sirable ;  additional  cloathing  to  what  the 
horse  has  been  accustomed  to,  and  agree- 
able to  the  season  or  temperature  of  the 
air,  shoidd  be  put  on ;  keeping  him  in  the 
dry,  and  from  any  sharp  penetrating 
winds,  and  letting  his  water  be  warm — I 
don't  mean  hot,  but  something  under 
blood  warm,  for  sometimes  I  call  the 
blood  hot ;  you  require  the  horse  to  drink 
plentifully  in  physic,  but  the  warmer 
the  water,  the  less  he  will  drink  of  it; 
nevertheless,  with  mercvu"ial  physic,  don't 
let  it  be  too  cold. 

Three  doses  of  mercurial  physic  wOl  be 
sufficient. 

When  horses  under  the  predicament  of 
lameness,  so  that  they  cannot  work,  are 
likely  to  be  idle  for  several  weeks,  feed 
sparingly,  and  occasionally  give  a  mode- 
rate dose  of  physic,  to  prevent  conse- 
quences arising  from  idleness  ;  but  when 
in  health,  exercise  precludes  the  neces- 
sity.        _ 

Blistering  and  cauterizing  are  remedies 
frequently  practised,  or  at  least  recom- 
mended by  grooms  ;  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  be  necessary, 
but  many  times  they  are  advised  by  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  the  person  thinks 
himself  of  no  small  importance  in  propo- 
sing remedies,  as  he  imagines  it  shews  him 
to  be  a  great  adept  in  his  profession.  Far- 
riers, frequently  as  ignorant  as  the  grooms, 
find  an  interest  in  being  on  good  terms  with 
them,  and  therefore  seldom  oppose  their 
opinion  ;  so  that  if  a  consultation  is  held 
between  master,  groom,  and  farrier,  two 
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to  one  are  certain  to  carry  the  proposition^ 
and  the  horse  is  sometimes  needlessly 
tortured. 

The  cause  of  lameness  in  a  horse,  where 
there  are  no  external  appearances,  is  some- 
times so  difficult  to  find  out,  that  I  have 
known  four  persons  give  as  many  opini- 
ons of  the  seat  of  lameness,  and  perhaps 
not  one  of  them  right.  Where  the  seat  of 
the  disease  is  not  to  be  ascertained,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  prescribe  a  cure;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  horse  puts  out 
what  is  called  a  curb,  becomes  sore,  and 
occasions  lameness ;  this  taken  at  first  ap- 
pearance, is  removed,  and  perfectly  cured 
by  a  blister,  but  if  you  let  it  continue  for 
a  while,  the  substance  wiU  increase,  and 
be  more  troublesome  to  remove,  requiring 
a  stronger  blister,  or  twice  blistering ; 
other  extraneous  substances,  at  their  first 
appearing,  such  as  splents,  (substances 
growing  on  the  shank  bone,  which,  if 
small,  are  not  worth  notice,  but  if  large, 
and  growing  near  the  back  sinew,  will  be 
troublesome,  and  cause  lameness)  may  be 
removed,  or  greatly  assisted,  by  blistering. 
As  may,  also,  if  taken  at  an  early  period, 
spavins,  and  thorough  pins,  which  are  hard 
bony  substances  forming  on  the  joints  of 
the  houghs,  &c.  any  such  extraneous  hard 
substances  taken  in  the  first  instance^ 
may  be  greatly  reduced  by  blistering. 

When  horses  have  for  a  length  of  time 
been  accustomed  to  excessive  labour, 
whether  from  hunting  or  road-riding, 
their  sinews  and  joints  will  become  what 
is  termed  bummed,  that  is,  the  pastern- 
joints  and  sinews  will  become  enlarged  and 
stiff.  Exercise  or  work  in  moderation,  i& 
not  only  conducive  to  health,  but  likewise 
strengthening  and  bracing  to  the  whole 
system ;  but  we  find  the  best  things,  taken 
or  used  to  excess,  become  pernicious  and 
hurtful ;  without  laboiu-,  the  joints  and 
ligaments  get  relaxed  and  weak,  which 
causes  the  horse  frequently  to  make  a 
drop,  and  many  a  good  horse  on  sale  has 
been  rejected  for  a  circumstance  of  this 
kind,  which  regular  work  would  have  re- 
moved :  but  again,  when  the  labour  for  a 
continuance  has  been  excessive,  the  joints 
and  sinews  become  more  enlarged  ;  then 
rest,  with  the  ordinary  means  of  grooming, 
will  restore  them,  but  the  horse  at  first 
going  out  will  appear  very  stiff,  and  some- 
times lame  ;  tm-ning  them  out  for  two  or 
three  months,  may  refresh  the  legs,  and 
bring  them  somewhat  finer,  but  still 
where  the  sinews  have  been  much  oppres- 
sed with  heavy  or  long  continuance  of  im- 
moderate work,  a  weakness  will  remain, 
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and  blistering  will  bo  adviseable.  Now 
as  the  blistering  should  be  previous  to  the 
tiu'ning  out,  the  judgment  is  to  determine 
wliether  there  is  a  necessity  for  both  ;  if 
the  horse  is  but  little  goi-ged  about  the 
legs,  and  but  little  stiff  at  lirst  going  out, 
withoTit  any  perceptible  weakness  or  lame- 
ness, the  tin-ning  out  I  should  judge  woxdd 
sufficiently  restore  him ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  must  blister  and  turn  out.  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  blistering  is 
good,  if  there  is  not  the  necessity  for  it, 
though  I  have  known  several  that  make 
a  practice  of  it,  alleging  that  if  it  does  no 
good,  it  does  no  harm ;  how  far  that  doc- 
trine may  be  just,  I  will  not  take  vipon 
mo  to  determine ;  but  I  know  it  puts  the 
horse  to  a  deal  of  pain,  and  without  proper 
care  is  taken,  the  horse  may  be  gi'eatly 
disfigiu'ed  by  it. — See  Blister. 

When  horses  have  been  hard  worked, 
turning  out  is  a  natural  consequence,  to 
refresh  their  lindjs,  but  they  are  also 
turned  out  Avhen  not  wanted  for  present 
use.  The  hunter,  when  the  season  is 
over,  is  turned  into  good  grass  to  cool  his 
body,  and  refresh  his  limbs,  which,  if  ho 
has  been  regularly  hunted  the  season 
through,  must  stand  much  in  need  of  it ; 
but  if  only  occasionally,  and  he  is  wanted 
for  the  road,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
I  have  known  horses  to  be  kept  in  stable 
a  dozen  years,  without  eating  any  green 
food,  yet  have  continued  in  health  and 
condition ;  there  are  some  constitutions 
in  horses  that  will  not  thrive  and  look 
well  in  the  stable  for  any  continuance, 
but  get  tucked  up,  hide-bound,  and  dead- 
coated  ;  yet  such,  in  my  opinion,  are  not 
worth  keeping  ;  they  will  have  a  toleral)lo 
appearance,  after  a  month  or  six  week's 
grass,  which  is  the  best  time  to  dispose  of 
them,  for  they  will  soon  return  to  their 
former  state  in  the  sta1)le,  with  only  hav- 
ing moderate  work.  I  would  not  have  it 
understood  that  grass  is  improper  for 
horses ;  on  the  contraiy  it  is  very  good 
where  they  can  be  spared  ;  and  pleasure- 
horses  that  are  only  moderately  rode,  may 
be  kept  to  grass  and  v.oi-ked  occasionally, 
all  the  summer,  giving  them  corn  v.hen 
they  work.  It  is  for  appeai-ance  and 
ability  to  do  extraordinary  work,  if  re- 
quired, that  condition  is  in  such  request. 
The  horse  that  runs  at  grass,  and  is 
worked  all  the  summer,  is  soon  got  into 
condition  for  hunting  in  the  winter,  for 


his  occasional  working  prevents  him  get- 
ting over- fat  and  gross  with  the  grass ; 
and  without  physicing  when  taking  him 
up,  give  him  dry  food,  v/ith  some  good 
sweats,  and  he  will  soon  be  in  wind  and 
condition  for  hunting. 

Turning  out  in  winter  to  a  straw-yard 
is  a  custom  with  those  who  keep  a  horse 
for  jileasure  in  the  summer,  and  have  no 
occasion  for  him  in  the  winter  ;  they  will 
tell  you  how  beneficial  it  is  for  the  horse, 
cooling  to  the  body,  and  bracing  to  the 
limbs  ;  but  these  arguments  do  not  meet 
my  concun-ence.  To  keep  horses  in 
stable  is  expensive,  and  where  exercise  is 
not  convenient  to  be  given,  is  injurious  to 
the  horse ;  but  not  so  hurtful  as  to  be 
nearly  famished.  When  a  horse  has  been 
rode  hard  all  the  summer,  his  legs  may 
become  gorged,  and  require  rest  to  refi-esh 
and  bring  him  about,  and  this  may  be  the 
only  season  he  can  be  spared ;  therefore, 
under  all  circumstances,  it  is  more  conve- 
nient than  beneficial  for  a  horse  to  be 
tm-ned  out  in  winter. 

When  it  becomes  expedient  either  for 
the  refreshment  of  the  horse's  limbs,  or 
the  sparing  of  the  owner's  pocket,  I  can- 
not but  recommend  that  the  horse  shoidd 
be  prepared  for  the  extraordinary  change 
he  is  to  inulergo,  by  first  leaving  off  his 
cloaths,  then  removing  him  to  a  cooler 
stable,  leaving  off  dressing,  giving  him 
less,  at  last  no  corn,  and  by  degrees  to  an 
empty  stable  or  shed  to  lay  imder. 

A\  hen  gentlemen  have  conveniences  of 
their  own,  to  turn  horses  out  in  winter, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  taken 
care  of ;  in  open  weather  there  is  much 
pasturage,  and  in  hard  weather  an  out- 
house or  stable  to  lay  in,  with  plenty  of 
hay.  A  horse  may  be  benefitted  by  a 
winter's  run  of  this  sort,  but  I  am  allud- 
ing to  straw-yards,  where  they  take  in  all 
that  come,  and  account  they  do  well  by 
them,  if  they  keep  them  alive. 

Green  food  in  the  stable,  as  a  cooler 
and  alterative,  is  admissible,  and  highly 
proper,  for  some  constitutions  will  not  do 
well  witliout  it ;  dry  food  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance not  agreeing  with  them,  and  no 
quantity  of  dry  food  that  you  coidd  give 
would  make  them  thrive,  but  they  will  be 
lank,  do  all  you  can. — For  further  obser- 
vations on  Condition,  see  Hunter  and 
Training. 
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CONFORMATION  OF  THE  HORSE,  EXTERNAL.   As 

the  powers  and  qualities  of  this  useful  animal  are  known  to  depend 
considerably  on  his  external  conformation,  it  is  a  point  which  has  long 
and  deeply  interested  the  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  and  others  who  have 
given  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  Of  the  few 
modern  writers  who  have  treated  the  subject  scientifically,  there  is 
none,  perhaps,  more  worthy  of  attention  than  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Bir- 
mingham, who,  in  his  elegant  publication,  entitled — An  Inquiry  into 
the  Structure  and  Animal  Economy  of  the  Horse,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

As  deformity,  says  he,  is  constituted  by  a  want  of  harmony  in 
the  component  parts,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive,  that  a  long 
head  and  a  short  neck,  or  a  short  head  and  a  long  neck,  cannot  be 
esteemed  handsome. 

The  neck  should  proceed  in  a  line  from  the  top  of  the  head, 
forming  a  regular  progressive  curve  to  the  withers.  The  trachea, 
or  windpipe,  should  be  large  in  diameter,  and  somewhat  detached 
from  the  fleshy  part  of  the  neck.  The  size  of  its  diameter  has  a 
considerable  influence  in  respiration.  Large  windpipes  are  peculiar 
to  blood-horses,  whence,  probably,  they  are  better  winded  than  all 
others.  The  chief  beauty  of  the  forehand  depends  on  the  union  of 
the  neck  with  the  shoulders.  The  neck  should  issue  high,  and  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  withers,  and  its  lower  part  should  enter  the  chest 
high,  and  above  the  point  of  the  shoulders :  the  opposite  conforma- 
tion to  this  produces  what  is  termed  an  ewe-neck,  which  can  never 
be  esteemed  handsome. 

The  shoulders  constitute  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  body;  and  the  extent  and  elasticity  of  that  motion  will  depend 
chiefly  on  the  position  of  the  shoulder-blades.  The  connection  of 
the  shoulder-blades  with  the  body  is  established  by  muscles  only, 
independently  of  any  joint  whatever.  It  is  by  the  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  extension  of  these  different  muscles  that  motion  is  produced, 
and  it  is  by  their  united  elasticity  that  the  shock  is  broken  when  in 
action. 

This  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  the  shoulder  terminated 
in  a  fixed  joint.  The  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  ascertained  by 
riding  alternately  on  the  withers  and  the  croup,  and  comparing  the 
difterence  of  their  respective  motions. 

As  it  is  the  office  of  the  hinder  quarters  to  propel  the  body  for- 
wards, it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  closely  united  with  the 
body  Ijy  means  of  joints.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  fore  quar- 
ters are  chiefly  employed  in  sustaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  machine, 
the  concussion  which  must  have  been  produced  if  they  had  been 
united  to  the  body  by  joints,  would  have  been  considerably  greater 
than  what  is  produced  by  their  being  attached  by  muscles  only.  In 
describing  the  action  of  the  shoulder,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
its  position  when  in  a  state  of  immobility. 

The  scapula,  or  blade-bone,  is  placed  obhquely  from  the  chest  to 
the  withers,  and  the  centre  of  its  action  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  it. 
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In  its  action,  it  describes  as  large  a  portion  of  a  circle  as  the  exten- 
sion of  its  muscles  will  admit.  If  this  portion  of  a  circle,  for  instance, 
be  ten  degrees,  and  two  different  scapida?  possess  the  same  degree 
of  extension,  the  one  situated  obliquely,  the  other  perpendicularly, 
it  must  necessarily  follow,  that,  acting  on  their  respective  centres, 
the  one  which  is  oblique  must  elevate  its  lower  extremity  higher 
than  that  which  is  perpendicular,  and  consequently  will  increase 
the  projection  of  every  part  of  the  fore-limb.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  an  oblique  position  of  the  shoulder  is  most  favourable  for  pro- 
gression. 

The  shoulder  may  want  liberty,  either  by  being  too  fleshy  or  too 
lean.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  overloaded ;  and,  in  the  last,  it  pos- 
sesses not  muscle  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions  with 
strength  and  celerity. 

The  muscles  of  the  chest  contribute  greatly  to  the  motion  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  shoulder.  Hence  a  strong  and  moderately  full  chest 
is  to  be  preferred  to  one  that  is  narrow  and  meagre.  It  will  proba- 
bly be  urged,  that  horses  are  sometimes  possessed  of  great  speed 
wdiose  fore-hands  in  nowise  agree  with  this  description;  but  such 
horses  are  generally  endowed  with  particidar  powers  in  their  hinder 
quarters.  The  fore  quarters  are  merely  passive,  and  extend  them- 
selves to  receive  the  weight  of  the  body ;  and,  if  they  are  sufficiently 
strong  for  that  purpose,  the  animal  may  certainly  move  with  consi- 
derable velocity ;  but  thence  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  a  greater 
velocity  might  not  be  produced,  if  both  the  fore  and  hinder  quarters 
were  alike  perfect  in  their  conformation. 

The  fore  legs  will  next  come  under  consideration,  on  the  good 
structure  of  which  the  safety  and  ease  of  the  pace  of  the  animal  will 
chiefly  depend. 

A  horse  whose  legs  are  twisted,  or  improperly  placed  too  far  under 
his  body,  may  possess  great  speed ;  but  that  his  action  must  be  im- 
perfect, the  following  reasons  will  sufficiently  demonstrate: 

If  the  foot  turns  either  inwards  or  outwards,  it  cannot  alight  flat 
on  the  ground,  in  which  case  the  position  can  never  be  firm  and 
steady;  because  the  pressure  will  be  partial  on  either  the  inward  or 
outward  quarter  of  the  foot.  If  the  leg  is  not  perfectly  straight  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  foot,  its  action  cannot  be  true,  nor  the  centre  of 
gravity  so  readily  found,  as  by  one  that  is  even  and  uniform  in  all  its 
parts.  If  the  elbow  incline  inwards  close  to  the  ribs,  the  leg  must 
be  thrown  sideways  when  in  action,  which  will  remove  the  foot  too 
far  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  produce  a  lateral  rolling  motion, 
very  unpleasant  to  the  rider.  Again,  if  the  legs  incline  too  much 
under  the  body,  they  will  be  overloaded,  and  the  freedom  of  their 
action  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  they  are  oppressed.- 

The  fore  legs,  to  be  perfect,  should,  in  a  front  view,  be  widest  at 
the  chest,  gradually  approaching  each  other  downwards  towards  the 
foot,  and  descending  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  ground. 

The  upper  part  of  the  fore-leg,  next  the  shoulder,  should  be  broad 
and  muscular. 
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The  power  of  elevating  the  knee,  and  throwing  the  leg  forwards, 
depends  much  on  the  size  of  the  muscles  in  this  part. 

The  knee,  in  a  front  view,  should  he  broad,  flat,  and  square ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb,  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock,  should  be 
short,  flat,  and  wide  in  a  lateral  view.  The  tendons  should  be  dis- 
tinct, firm,  and  detached  from  the  bone.  The  fetlock  should  corres- 
pond in  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  leg,  neither  too  upright  nor 
too  sloping.  If  it  is  too  long,  its  ability  of  sustaining  the  weight  of 
the  body  will  be  diminished ;  and,  if  it  is  too  short,  it  will  be  liable 
to  knuckle  over.  Short  pasterns  are  generally  attended  with  con- 
tracted feet,  the  weight  of  the  body  not  being  thrown  so  much  on 
the  heel  as  is  the  case  with  long  pasterns. 

The  general  proportion  of  the  limb  is  constituted  by  two  equal 
divisions,  viz,  from  the  elbow  to  the  knee,  and  from  the  knee  to  the 
ground. 

The  length  of  the  fore  leg  should  correspond  with  that  of  the  hind 
leg  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  elbow  should  describe  a  horizontal  line  with 
the  stifle,  otherwise  the  harmony  of  motion  is  lost ;  as  is  the  case  in 
a  carriage,  where  the  fore  wheels  are  of  a  smaller  diameter  than  the 
hinder  wheels,  on  which  account  they  are  obliged  to  perform  three 
revolutions  to  two  of  the  latter. 

Body.  The  common  appellation  of  this  part,  amongst  horsemen, 
is  the  carcase.  Thus  a  horse  is  said  to  be  long  or  short  in  the  car- 
case. A  horse  which  is  short  in  the  carcase  is  usually  rihhed  home, 
as  it  is  termed,  that  is  to  say,  there  exists  but  small  space  between 
the  last  rib  and  the  hip-bone.  This  conformation  is  justly  esteemed 
excellent.  A  horse  thus  formed  is  generally  short  in  the  back  and 
wide  in  his  loins,  and  better  adapted  to  carry  weight  and  bear  fatigue 
than  a  horse  of  a  different  form. 

Horses  of  this  description,  however,  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
deficient  in  speed,  from  the  idea  that  they  have  not  sufficient  length. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  trunk  or  body  has  no  motion  of 
itself,  but  is  entirely  acted  upon  by  the  quarters  and  extremities  of 
the  animal,  it  is  manifest  that  the  length  should  exist  in  these  parts, 
and  not  in  the  body.  In  proof  of  this,  two  horses  may  be  found  ex- 
actly of  the  same  length  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  at  the  chest, 
to  the  point  of  the  buttock,  and  yet  one  horse  shall  be  long  in  the 
carcase,  and  the  other  short. 

The  fore  part  of  the  carcase  contains  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
should  therefore  be  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of  a  free  action  in 
those  viscera.  Horses  with  flat  ribs  experience  a  greater  pressure 
from  the  atmosphere  in  their  breathing  than  those  do  who  have  their 
ribs  more  arched  ;  consequently,  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for 
respiration.  The  posterior  part  of  the  carcase  contains  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  is  generally  round  and  capacious  in  horses  of  a 
strong  constitution.  The  back  should  sink  in  a  small  degree  behind 
the  withers,  and  proceed  in  a  straight  line  to  the  end  of  the  loins, 
and  thence  fall  gradually  to  the  tail.  A  hollow  back  renders  the 
motion  of  the  animal  easier  to  the  rider,  but  certainly  cannot  be  so 
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strong  as  one  that  is  straight.  A  roach  or  hog  back  constantly  throws 
the  saddle  forwards  on  the  shoulders — a  circumstance  productive  of 
great  inconvenience  to  the  rider. 

The  loins  should  be  wide,  and  the  hips  low.  The  distance  of  the 
point  of  the  buttock  from  the  hip  should  be  considerable.  The  lower 
part  of  the  buttocks,  in  a  posterior  point  of  view,  should  be  wider 
than  the  hips.  The  tail  should  issue  from  the  croup  in  a  regular 
progressive  curve,  and  not  appear  as  if  it  was  stuck  into  the  rump. 

The  hinder  quarters  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  main  spring 
of  the  whole  machine.  Tbis  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  superior 
size  of  the  muscles,  and  the  angular  position  of  the  thigh  bones. 

It  has  generally  been  the  custom  to  attribute  the  source  of  motion 
principally  to  the  fore  quarters,  under  the  idea,  that  if  the  fore  quar- 
ters could  move  well  and  with  speed,  the  hinder  quarters  must  natu- 
rally follow.  The  fldlacy  of  this  doctrine  may  be  easily  exposed. 
In  the  action  of  a  self-moving  body,  the  posterior  part  generally  con- 
stitutes the  fixed  point  from  whence  the  motion  takes  its  origin.  Thus, 
if  the  horse  leans  forwards,  tbe  centre  of  gravity  ceases  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  he  is  obliged  to  advance  one  of  his  fore  legs  in  order  to 
recover  the  equilibrium.  Again,  if  the  chief  source  of  motion  exist 
in  the  fore  quarters,  whence  does  it  arise  that  many  good  fore-quar- 
tered horses  are  bad  leapers  ?  The  reason  is  obvious  :  from  weak- 
ness in  their  hinder  quarters  ;  for  the  principal  strength  of  a  horse 
lies  in  the  muscles  of  his  thighs.  Therefore,  a  horse  may  rise  well 
at  a  leap,  and  clear  it  with  his  fore  legs,  but  cannot  bring  his  hinder 
legs  over,  unless  the  muscles  of  his  thighs  are  sufficiently  power- 
ful. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  leaping  differs  from  galloping  ;  but  gallop- 
ing is,  in  reality,  constituted  by  reiterated  leaps  on  a  plain  sur- 
face. Hence  the  necessity  of  a  good  conformation  in  the  hinder 
quarters. 

Of  this  doctrine  Mr.  Lawrence  adduces  a  strong  instance  in  the 
celebrated  horse,  Eclipse,  unquestionably  the  most  speedy  horse  of 
his  day  ;  for  it  seems  his  fore  quarters  were  very  ill  formed,  and  his 
shoulder  low ;  but  his  hinder  quarters  were  furnished  with  strong 
muscles. 

"  Of  symmetry,  or  shape,  (Osmer  observes,)  if  it  should  be  asked, 
why  the  get  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian  were  superior  to  most  horses 
of  their  time,  I  answer,  because  he  had  great  power  and  symmetry  of 
parts  (head  excepted),  and  a  propriety  of  length  greatly  superior  to 
all  other  horses  of  the  same  diameter  of  carcase,  that  have  been 
lately  seen  in  this  kingdom.  This  I  assert,  not  on  my  own  judgment 
alone,  but  on  the  united  opinions  of  those  who,  1  believe,  understand 
horses  much  better  than  I  pretend  to  do  :  and  it  is  very  probable, 
this  horse,  if  he  had  not  been  confined  to  particular  persons'  mares, 
might  have  begot  better  racers  than  any  he  did.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  heard  it  urged  in  regard  to  his  blood,  that  he  was  a  very 
mean  horse  in  figure,  and  that  he  was  kept  as  a  teazer  to  Hobgoblin, 
some  years  before  he  covered,  when  he  got  Lath  out  of  Roxana,  in 
1731.  What  does  all  this  prove  ?  I  think  nothing  more,  than  that 
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his  first  owner  did  not  understand  rightly  this  kind  of  east-country 
horse,  and  that  different  men  differ  in  their  opinions  of  the  horse's 
conformation. 

It  has  heen  said,  that  the  get  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian  had  better 
wind  than  other  horses,  and  that  this  perfection  of  the  wind  was  in 
the  blood.  But,  when  we  consider  any  horse  thus  mechanically 
made,  whose  levers  acquire  more  purchase,  and  whose  powers  are 
stronger,  than  those  of  his  adversaries,  such  a  horse  will  be  enabled, 
by  this  superiority  of  mechanism,  to  act  with  greater  facility ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  organs  of  respiration  (if  not  con- 
fined or  straitened  more  than  his  adversaries')  should  be  less  fa- 
tigued. 

The  question,  then,  is,  whether  this  excellence  of  horses  is  in  the 
blood,  or  in  the  mechanism  and  proportion  of  the  horse  ?  Whoever 
is  a  stickler  for  blood,  let  him  take  two  brothers  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
and  breed  one  up  in  plenty,  the  other  upon  a  barren  heath ;  I  fancy 
he  will  find,  that  a  different  form  and  mechanism  of  the  body  will  be 
acquired  to  the  two  brothers  by  the  difference  of  their  living,  and 
that  the  blood  of  him  brought  up  on  the  barren  heath  will  not  be 
able  to  contend  in  racing  with  the  mechanism  of  the  other  which  has 
been  brought  up  in  a  land  of  plenty.  Now,  if  this  difference  of  shape 
will  make  a  difference  in  the  performance  of  the  animal,  it  will  be 
just  the  same  thing  in  its  consequences,  whether  this  imperfection  of 
shape  be  produced  by  scarcity  of  food,  or  entailed  by  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  if  so,  does  it  signify  whether  the  colt  be  got  by  Arab,  Turk, 
or  Barb,  or  what  kind  of  blood  his  dam  be  of?  Indeed,  where 
shall  we  find  one  certain  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  blood,  in  any  horse 
produced  in  any  age  or  any  country,  independent  of  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics ? 

If  these  things  are  so,  have  not  we  and  our  forefathers  been  hood- 
winked all  our  lives  by  the  prevalence  of  a  ridiculous  custom,  and 
mistaken  system,  whereas,  by  consulting  our  own  reason  and  under- 
standing, this  mist  of  error  would  have  fled  before  it !  If  this  me- 
chanical power  was  considered  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  excite  a 
proper  emulation  among  all  breeders  ;  and,  when  the  excellence  in 
the  breed  of  hoi'ses  was  found  to  be  the  effect  of  judgment,  and  not 
of  chance,  there  would  be  more  merit  as  well  as  more  pleasure,  in 
having  bred  a  superior  horse  or  horses.  Add  to  this,  mankind,  by 
applying  their  attention  to  this  mechanism  of  animals,  would  im- 
prove their  judgment  in  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  it  would  not  only 
produce  a  much  better  breed  of  racers  than  any  we  have  yet  seen, 
but  the  good  of  it  would  extend  to  all  sorts  of  horses  throttghout  the 
kingdom,  of  \vhat  kind  soever,  in  a  few  generations. 

Finally,  when  speaking  of  the  higher  class  of  horses,  instead  of  the 
phrase  high-bred,  well-bred  should  be  substituted ;  and  this  not  even 
then  be  understood  to  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  they  are 
descended  from  a  race  of  horses,  whose  actions  have  established  their 
goodness  :  preferring  the  mechanical  powers  of  a  horse,  to  all  simple 
opinions  concerning  blood,  which  is,  in  reahty,  no  more  than  a  vain 
chimera,  when  taken  alone  for  argument. 
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Terins  generally  made  use  of  to  denote  the  parts  of  a  horse. 

1.  Thevertebrajoftheneck.  FAMILIAR  TERMS. 

2.  The  sternum,  or  breast.  «.  The  crest.      Wlien  horses  are  out  of 

3.  The  scapula,  or  shoulder  blade.  condition,  this  part  wastes,  and  they 

4.  The  humerus,  or  bone  of  the  arms.  are  said  to  be  crest-fallen. 

5.  The  rhadius.  h.  "Withers. 

6.  The  ulna.  c.  Throat. 

7.  That  part  of  it  called  the  olecranon,  tl.  Shoulder  points. 

or  elbow.  e.  Arm. 

8.  The  ribs ;  eight  of  which  are  called  /.   Knee. 

saperior   ribs,  connected  with    the  ^.   Fetlock  joint, 

sternum,   the  others  are  called  the  /i.  The  pastern  joint, 

false  ribs.  i.  Foot. 

9.  The  bones  of  the  carpus.  ii.  The  coronet. 

10.  The  metacarpel  bone.  fc.  Body. 

11.  The  great  pastern.  /.   Quarters — over  the  hips  is  called  the 

12.  The  little  pastern,  or  coronary  bone.  ci-oa;p. 

13.  The  coffin  bone.  in.  The  dock. 

14.  Vertebrre  of  the  back.  n.  Sheath. 

15.  The  six  vertebra?  of  the  loins — there  o.  Hock.     x.  Where  curbs  come. 

ai-e  eighteen  boues  in  the  tail.  ^;.  Shank  bone. 

IG.  The  OS  innominatum,  or  bason  bone.  q.  Fetlock  joint. 

17.  The  femur,  or  thigh  bone.  r.  Pastern. 

18.  The  patelte.  s.  Foot. 

19.  The  tibite,  or  greater  bone  of  the  leg.  /.  Thigh. 

20.  The  fibulre,  or  small  bone  of  the  leg.         THE  FOOT. 

21.  The  bones  in  the  hock.  1.  The  toes  of  the  foot. 

22.  The  metatarsal  bone.  2.  The  horn  of  the  foot. 

23.  The  great  pastern  and  the  lesser  pas-  3.  The  sole. 

terns.  4.  The  frog. 

24.  The  coffin  bone.  5.  The  heels. 

THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  A  HORSE. 

AA.  The  line  which  divides  the  body  from  the  legs,  giving  the  proportion  of  both. 

B  C.  The  lines  which  divide  the  body  from  the  fore  and  hind  quarters,  giving  their 

respective  proportions. 

***  Though  horses  vary  very  much  in  their  proportions  the  following  measurements, 
which  were  taken  by  Mr.G.H.Laporte,  from  ahorse  that  was  considered  proportionable, 
may  serve  as  a  guide  :  the  measurement  given  is  superficial,  supposing  the  animal 
flat,  which  gives  the  principal  points. 

FT.       IX.  FT.        IN. 

The  length  of  a  head  generally     1     10  Across  the  arm 0       6 

Across  the  eyes 0       Qi^  Across  the  knee 0       41^ 

Across  the  nose 0       7  Across  the  shank  bone  imder 

From  the  eye  to  the  check  bone     0       S  the  knee 0       3 1^ 

The  neck  across  the  gullet      .     1       4  Across  the  fetlock  joint       .     .     0       4 

The  middle  of  the  neck      .     .     1        7  Across  the  pastern     ....     0       3 

The  junction  of  the  neck  to  the  Across  the  coronary  bone  .     .     0       41^ 

body         2       0  The  highest  part  of  the  hoof   .0       4]^ 

From  the  withers  to  the  ground.  The  length  of  the  hoof  (i.  e.) 

or  base  line 5       2  from  toe  to  heel     ....     0       5^^ 

From  the  rump,  or  highest  part  From  the  rump  to  the  tail       .     1        1 

of  the  loins,  to  the  ground  .     5        1  From  the  hip  to  the  end  of  the 

From  the  elbow  to  the  stifle    .     2       4  quarters        1        9 

From  the  elbow  to  the  knee    .     1       5  Across  the  hock 0       6 14 

From  the  knee  to  the  ground       1        7  Across  the  shank,  below  the  hock  0       3% 

From  the  withers  to  the  chest.  Across  the  fetlock      ....     0       4^ 

being  the  depth  of  that  part 

of  the  body 2       2 

CONSUMPTION.       Gibson    asserts,  subject   to    consumptions,  being   washy, 

that    fiery    hot    horses    are    the    most  and  of  a  hectic  disposition.    They  for  the 
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most  part  lose  their  flesh,  and  look  faint 
and  jaded;  a  hectic  fever  often  attends, 
so  that  they  feel  all  over  hot,  though  not 
to  such  a  degree  as  in  inflammatory  and 
other  fevers :  hut  these  symptoms  gene- 
rally wear  ofl"  with  two  or  three  days'  rest, 
and  their  appetite  to  food  will  also  return, 
but  they  are  apt  to  relapse  as  soon  as  they 
are  put  upon  fresh  exercise;  and  though 
they  are  never  so  much  indulged  with 
rest  and  food,  they  seldom  carry  much 
flesh. 

When  a  consumption  proceeds  from 
any  defect  in  the  lungs  or  principal  vis- 
cera, the  eyes  look  dull  and  a  little  moist, 
the  ears  and  feet  are  for  the  most  part 
hot.  There  is  commonly  a  sharp  cough 
by  fits,  and  frequently  with  a  groaning, 
and  the  horse  sneezes  very  much,  has  an 
uneasiness  and  quick  motion  in  the  flanks, 
often  nins  at  the  nose,  and  some  con- 
simiptive  horses  throw  out  a  yellowish 
curdled  matter.  They  have  hut  little  ap- 
petite to  food,  especially  to  hay,  but  will 
eat  their  corn,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
hot  after  it.  Sometimes  these  symptoms 
abate,  and  give  hopes  of  recovery;  but 
the  least  over-exercise,  or  error  in  feeding, 
brings  them  to  their  former  state.  Some 
look  sleek  and  smooth,  though  their  flesh 
be  wasting ;  others  have  rough  and  star- 
ing coats,  and  appear  also  to  be  surfeited  : 
but  these  different  appearances  are  usually 
owing  to  the  different  causes  from  whence 
the  distemper  originates. 

When  a  horse  that  has  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  symptoms  retains  a  to- 
lerable appetite  to  food,  holds  out  a  long 
while  without  any  great  abatement  of  his 
strength,  or  loss  of  flesh,  it  is  always  a 
good  sign :  on  the  contrary,  when  he  con- 
tinues losing  his  flesh  and  vigour,  it  is  a 
sign  of  decay,  even  though  he  retains  a 
tolerable  appetite;  and  any  such  horse 
will  seldom  recover.  When  a  yellowish 
or  curdled  discharge  nms  from  the  nose, 
the  animal  generally  dies;  but  if  the  mat- 
ter be  white  and  well  digested,  and  at 
times  abates,  or  changes  to  a  clear  water, 
it  is  a  promising  sign,  especially  if  the 
horse  be  young :  but,  even  where  the  best 
symptom.s  appear,  consumptions  of  all 
kinds  are  dangerous  and  uncertain,  and 
every  accident  or  error  exposes  a  con- 
sumptive horse  to  relapses;  because  his 
complaint  is  often  owing  to  natural  weak- 
ness. 

As  to  the  cure  of  consumptions,  one  of 
the  principal   things  is  bleeding,   which 
shoidd  be  small  in  quantity,  but  often  re- 
peated, especially  in  the  beginning,  be- 
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fore  the  horse  loses  too  much  of  his  flesh. 
This  sometimes  abates  the  hectic  fever 
which  usually  attends  consumption,  and 
is  a  relief  to  the  lungs.  A  pint  at  once, 
or  a  pint  and  a  half  from  some  horses,  is 
sufiicient;  and  this  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  they  appear  to  be  more  than  or- 
dinarily oppressed  in  breathing.  All  those 
things  that  are  proper  in  colds  are  profit- 
able here  also.  Gibson  recommends  the 
following  balls,  which,  he  says,  will  do 
service,  if  the  horse  be  young. 

Take  of  Conserve  of  red  roses,  1  oz. 

Lucatellus's  balsam,  half  an  oz. 
Spermaceti  in  powder,  2  drs. 
Sal  prunella,  2  drs. 
Balsam  of  sulphur  anisated,  suflicient 
to  make  it  into  a  ball;   to  be  rolled  in 
liquorice  powder  or  wheat  flour. 

These  balls  may  be  given  one  every 
morning  for  a  week ;  and  if  they  be  found 
to  do  service,  may  be  continued  during 
pleasure,  till  the  horse  recovers  his  usual 
vigour,  and  begins  to  gather  strength. — 
A  quart  of  the  decoction  of  bran  or  of 
linseed  may  also  be  administered  after 
each  ball,  made  warm,  dissolving  in  it  an 
ounce  of  gum  arable,  or  gum  tragacanth ; 
but  if  the  horse  scours,  or  runs  at  his  nose, 
so  as  to  induce  weakness,  the  following 
infusion  may  be  used  : 

Take  of  Ground-ivy,  a  handful. 
Horehound,  a  handful. 
Red  rose  leaves,  half  a  handful. 
Linseed,  half  an  oz. 
Juice  of  liquorice,  half  an  oz. 
Gum  tragacanth,  an  oz. 
Infuse  these  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
letting    the   infusion   stand   covered   till 
cold. 

To  be  made  milk  warm,  and  given 
every  morning  after  the  ball,  with  the 
usual  precautions;  that  is,  fasting  two 
hours  before  and  two  hours  after,  allowing 
him  not  above  a  quartern  of  scalded  bran ; 
for,  when  scalded  bran  is  often  given,  and 
in  great  quantities,  he  says,  it  hurts  the 
horse  by  relaxing  too  much,  and  is  greatly 
injurious  in  all  habitual  weaknesses.  His 
oats  shoidd  be  the  hardest  and  sweetest 
that  can  be  got,  and  his  feeds  also  small, 
that  he  may  not  be  cloyed.  His  hay 
should  also  be  the  finest,  and  the  dust  well 
shaken  out  of  it,  and  given  in  small  por- 
tions, that  he  may  digest  it  easily.  But 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  cure  of  a 
consumption  than  air  and  exercise,  though 
any  excess  in  the  latter  is  dangerous;  and 
therefore  a  weak  consumptive  horse  should 
only  be  led,  or  ridden  by  a  person  of  a 
lio-ht  weight;  and,  if  short-breathed,  shoidd 
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oiily  be  walked.  He  should  be  continued 
in  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  upon  some 
dry  common,  or  other  place  wliere  tho 
air  is  good,  which  is  the  most  likely  way 
to  bring  him  to  his  stomach,  and  conse- 
quently to  his  strength;  and,  if  he  mends 
by  this  management,  there  may  be  some 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  provided  he  be 
young :  but  if  he  be  full-aged  or  old,  or  if 
he  continues  still  weak  and  faint,  runs  a 
viscid  gleet  from  his  nose,  has  a  fullness  of 
the  glands  under  his  jaws,  coughs  much 
and  wastes  in  his  flesh,  and  grows  weak, 
with  a  stinking  breath,  it  will  not  bo 
worth  while  to  bestow  any  labour  or  ex- 
pense to  save  liim. 

Some  young  horses  continue  in  this  con- 
sumptive way  for  seven  or  eight  months, 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  good  nurs- 
ing, and,  at  some  intervals,  give  the 
owners  hopes  of  a  recovery,  but  at  last 
die  emaciated.  Others  go  off  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  and  not  so  much  debilitated; 
and  some  recover  that  have  had  a  running 
at  the  nose  for  two  or  three  years  toge- 
ther; but  then  this  running  has  abated 
very  much  at  times,  the  matter  was  al- 
ways white,  and,  when  that  ceased  at  any 
time,  there  was  generally  a  flow  of  clear 
or  whitish  water.  Such  horses  will  retain 
their  appetite,  and  not  lose  their  flesh,  but 
go  through  their  business  tolerably  well, 
with  good  usage ;  though,  if  they  are  jjut 
to  it  a  little  more  than  ordinary,  they  will 
be  the  worse  for  it :  and  persons  who  have 
had  much  practice  this  way  may  observe, 
that  these  horses  seldom  recover  perfectly 
till  they  are  about  seven  or  eight  years 
old;  then  their  complaints  go  off,  and 
some  of  them  grow  hardy  and  useful. 

An  Atrophy  is  another  kind  of  con- 
sumption to  which  horses  are  sometimes 
subject;  where  a  horse  has  little  or  no 
cough,  no  running  at  the  nose,  nor  scarce 
any  symptoms  of  a  hectic  fever,  eats  his 
meat  tolerably  well,  and  yet  continually 
wastes  in  his  flesh,  and  grows  at  last  very 
hide-bound.  This  is  a  dangerous  malady, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  proceeds  from  a 
surfeit  or  hard  usage,  and  sometimes  ends 
in  the  farcy  or  glanders.  Some  gentle- 
men liave  been  at  great  pains  and  ex- 
pense in  hopes  of  curing  fiivourite  horses 
that  have  been  thus  declining,  though 
withont  effect;  for,  in  many  such  cases, 
the  glands  of  the  mesentery,  and  other 
lymphatic  glands,  are  very  much  enlarged ; 
and  as,  when  these  are  grown  hard  and 
schirrous,  they  hinder  the  chyle  and 
lymph  from  mixing  with  the  blood,  the 
horse  loses  his  proper  nourishment,  and 
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therefore  nothing  can  produce  a  cure  in 
this  case  but  what  is  of  sufScient  efficacy 
to  remove  the  obstructions  of  the  glands ; 
and  this  must  be  attempted  speedily,  or 
not  at  all. 

Therefore,  before  a  horse  is  too  far 
wasted,  give  him  two  drachms  of  calomel 
in  any  of  the  common  horse-balls,  in  the 
morning  before  meat  or  water,  letting  him 
fast  two  or  three  hours  after  it.  His  food 
must  be  scalded  bran  and  the  sweetest 
hay,  while  he  is  under  this  course ;  be 
must  have  no  cold  water,  nor  be  exposed 
to  wet.  The  day  after  this  dose  of  calomel, 
let  him  have  a  mild  purging  ball ;  for 
a  horse  in  this  state  will  not  well  bear 
those  that  are  strong. 

CONVULSIONS,  those  involuntary 
and  alternate  contractions  of  the  fibres  or 
muscles  of  an  animal  which  arise  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves.  Gibson,  re- 
ferring all  convidsive  affections  to  the 
brain,  includes,  in  his  chapter  on  that 
subject,  tetanus,  worms,  ulcerations  of  the 
viscei'ji,  costiveness,  &c. ;  an  an-angement 
by  no  means  according  with  modern 
theories. 

When  convT-ilsions  attack  only  particu- 
lar parts,  they  are  often  attended  with 
some  kind  of  paralysis  at  the  same  time, 
by  which  means  the  affected  parts  are 
alternately  convulsed  and  relaxed.  A 
permanent  convidsion,  or  unnatural  con- 
traction of  particular  muscles,  is  called  a 
spasm,  or  cramp.  These  partial  convul- 
sions may  attack  almost  any  part  of  the 
body  of  an  animal,  and  are  not  unfre- 
quently  symptomatic  in  fevers,  worms, 
&c.  The  involuntary  startings  of  the 
tendons  in  acute  diseases  are  all  of  them 
con\idsive  disorders.  Convulsions,  even 
when  most  generally  extended,  differ  from 
epilepsy  in  not  being  attended  with  any 
abolition  of  sense,  and  in  not  being  follow- 
ed by  the  same  torpid  state. 

Convulsions,  not  only  of  particular  parts, 
but  also  over  the  whole  body,  often  take 
place  from  causes  not  very  evident. — 
Sometimes,  in  young  animals,  they  seem 
to  depend  merely  on  the  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  is  strongly  affected 
by  slight  causes.  Convidsions,  however, 
often  take  their  rise  from  wounds,  irrita- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  intestines  by 
worms,  poisons,  violent  cathartics,  &c. 

COOLERS  are  such  medicines  as,  by 
their  attenuating  property,  tend  to  divest 
the  blood  of  its  viscidity,  and  to  counter- 
act threatened  inflammation.  They  are 
always  useful  in  plethoric  appearances: 
when  a  horse  is  evidently  overloaded,  and 
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alwve  hhnself  in  flesh,  when  the  legs  are 
fiill,  round,  and  all  the  vessels  are  jialpa- 
bly  distended,  cooling  medicines,  and 
gentle  exercise,  are  the  direct  means  of 
obtaining  relief.  Bleeding  should  take 
the  lead,  followed  by  a  course  of  diuretics, 
mild  or  strong,  according  to  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  subject.  Nitre,  incor- 
porated with  half  its  weight  of  gum  arable 
in  powder,  and  dissolved  in  the  water,  is 
an  excellent  article  of  this  description. 

COPPER  CAP,  THE.  Since  the  ap- 
plication of  percussion  powder  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  fowling-piece,  various  modes 
have  been  tried ;  but  the  copper  cap  is 
preferable  to  every  other ;  and  the  nipples, 
or  touch-holes,  upon  which  the  caps  are 
placed,  should  be  screwed  into  the  barrel 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  breech,  in  a  sort 
of  sloping  direction. 

CORNS,  as  they  are  called,  would  be 
much  more  properly  denominated  bruises, 
and  are  of  infinite  trouble  to  those  who 
implicitly  submit  to  the  Quixotic  schemes 
and  manual  dexterity  of  the  smith ;  who, 
with  a  secundum  artem  expedition,  instant- 
ly renders  the  remedy  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. As  his  principal  province  is  the 
art  of  cutting,  he  has  no  sooner  the  draw- 
ing-knife in  his  hand,  than  he  is  at  "  the 
bottom:"  his  great  object  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  parts ;  and  he  piques  himself  upon 
doing  more  mischief  in  two  minutes,  than 
nature  can  restore  in  three  months.  Im- 
pressed with  no  idea  but  instrumental  ex- 
tiqjation,  he  proceeds  to  excavate  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  till,  having  reached  the  mem- 
brane, a  protrusion  ensues,  and  leaves 
him  a  happy  opening  for  the  bar-shoe, 
hot-stopping,  a  daily  dressing,  and  the 
collateral  considerations  which  constitute 
a  sum  total  by  no  means  necessary. 

Corns  mostly  originate  in  the  shoe 
having  swerved  a  little  from  its  proper 
seat  upon  the  wall  or  crust  of  the  hoof, 
and  becoming,  as  it  were,  indented  upon 
the  outer  sole,  occasions  a  bruise,  appear- 
ing to  have  ramifications  of  extravasated 
fluid  in  very  fine  and  oblique  directions : 
the  shoe  being  permitted  to  press  upon 
this  part,  (become  irritable  by  the  injury 
it  has  sustained)  produces  pain  and  im- 
pediment to  action.  Upon  the  discovery 
that  such  has  taken  place,  the  remedy  is 
as  simple  as  the  cause  by  which  it  was 
occasioned.  The  shoe  being  carefully  re- 
moved, take  from  the  surface  of  what  is 
miscalled  a  corn,  just  enough  to  leave  the 
pai't  free  from  pressure  by  the  shoe; 
moisten  once  externally  with  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  simple  aqua  fortis;  and 
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the  operative  smith,  farrier,  or  veterinary 
surgeon,  will  not  find  a  plea  for  the  de- 
vastation ho  is  generally  so  ready  to  pro- 
mote. 

CORDIALS.  Medicines  which  act  by 
stimulating  the  stomach,  and  quickening 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  whole  class  of  aromatic 
substances,  volatile  and  ardent  spirits,  &c. 
which,  given  to  excess,  produce  secondary 
debility,  and  exhaust  the  animal  powers, 
after  having  caused  an  inordinate  exertion 
of  them. 

Mr.  Clark  very  properly  reprobates  their 
indiscriminate  use  in  veterinary  practice. 
He  says,  when  horses  fall  sick,  it  matters 
not  with  some  what  may  be  their  com- 
plaint :  it  is  too  common  to  give  them  such 
things  as  many  people  esteem  cordial  or 
comfortable  things  to  themselves;  these 
are  ardent  spirits,  a  little  diluted,  or  wine, 
ale,  &c.  either  alone,  or  heated  and  mixed 
with  different  kinds  of  spices.  Wine  or 
ale  may  mdeed  be  given,  in  very  small 
quantity,  to  a  horse  that  is  in  health,  when 
tired  or  fatigued  on  a  journey,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  very  hard  labour;  but  they 
are  by  no  means  proper  to  be  given  in 
any  quantity  to  a  horse  that  is  sick,  more 
especially  ardent  spirits,  as  neither  the 
stomach  nor  the  head  of  a  horse,  even  in 
health,  can  bear  much  of  these  liquors  at 
any  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  soon  turns 
giddy,  and  loses  the  use  of  his  hind  quar- 
ters, during  a  fit  of  intoxication ;  and, 
when  given  to  a  horse  that  is  sick,  they 
may  be  expected  to  add  fuel  to  the  dis- 
ease, unless  his  malady  be  such  as  really 
to  demand  the  internal  exhibition  of  sti- 
mulants for  its  cure ;  but  these  distinc- 
tions are  seldom  attended  to. 

CORIANDER,  the  name  of  a  horse 
who  acquired  much  celebrity  by  his  per- 
formances upon  the  turf  for  six  years  in 
succession.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Dawson, 
and  was  got  by  PotSo's  out  of  Lavender, 
v/ho  was  got  by  Herod ;  her  dam  by  Snap, 
out  of  Sweet  William's  dam  by  Cade. — 
He  was  foaled  in  1786.  In  1789,  when 
three  years  old,  he  beat  Jericho,  over  the 
Ditch-in,  for  200  guineas,  and  Sir  W. 
Aston's  Marcia,  two  year  old  course,  100 
guineas.  First  spring  meeting,  1790,  he 
beat  Buzzard,  7st.  each,  100  guineas.-— 
Second  spring  meeting  he  beat  him  again 
for  the  same  sum.  He  beat  Egbert  and 
Isabel,  a  sweepstakes  of  100  guineas  each ; 
and  Shovel,  Glaucus,  Alexander,  and  Sir 
Thomas,  a  sweepstakes  of  50  guineas  each ; 
Baronet,  Nimble,  Egbert,  and  Sir  Pepper, 
paying  forfeit.     He  walked  over  for  the 
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King's  Imndred  at  Ipswich ;  and  beat 
Lord  Barrymore's  Pellegrine  the  two  mid- 
dle miles  of  the  Beacon  for  200  gnineas. 

In  1791  he  won  a  subscription  purse, 
beating  Spear,  Isabel,  Ruffian,  Black 
Deuce,  and  Mouse.  He  also  won  the 
plate  at  Swaft'ham,  beating  Isabel  and  the 
Sister  to  Imperator;  and  the  next  da}' 
won  the  otlier  plate,  beating  Clayhall. — 
At  Newmarket,  in  October,  lie  beat  High- 
lander, Serpent,  Halkin,  and  Espersykes; 
after  which,  over  the  Ditch-in,  he  beat 
Escape,  Skylark,  and  Pipator. 

When  rising  six  years  old,  he  received 
forfeit  from  Sir  C.  Turner's  Weathercock, 
and  won  the  King's  plate  at  Guildford, 
beating  Enchanter  and  Braggadocio;  also 
the  King's  j)late  at  Nottingham,  beating 
Yoimg  Cicero. 

In  1793  he  won  the  aged  plate  at  New- 
market, beating  Dragon,  Halbcrt,  and 
Halkin.  He  won  the  King's  plate  also, 
beating  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Skyscraper. 
Second  spring  meeting,  he  won  the  Jockey 
Club  plate,  beating  Skyscraper,  Bustler, 
Cardock,  and  Pipator;  and  on  the  same 
day  won  the  weight  for  aged  plate, 
beating  Huby,  Volante,  and  Eager.  In 
the  same  meeting  he  beat  Buzzard,  the 
Beacon  Course,  for  200  guineas. 

In  1794,  when  aged,  he  won  the  whip 
and  200  guineas,  beating  Creeper,  lOst. 
each,  over  the  Beacon.  He  won  £50  at 
Chelmsford,  beating  Sweeper  and  Port- 
land ;  likewise  £50  at  Northampton, 
beating  Triumvirate,  and  a  son  of  Fag- 
gergill.  At  Newmarket,  in  October,  he 
won  the  aged  plate,  beating  Quetlavaca, 
Exciseman,  and  Halkin;  and  in  tlie  same 
■week  lie  beat  Lord  Egremont's  Gohanna 
(giving  him  241b.)  and  Lord  Strathmore's 
Hermes.  In  the  second  October  meeting, 
being  the  last  time  of  his  running,  he  won 
a  subscription  purse,  (paying  50  guineas 
entrance,)  beating  Lord  Grosvenor's  Ex- 
ciseman, and  Lord  Sackville's  Silver. — 
This  extraordinary  horse  was  one  of  the 
very  few  who  stood  so  many  years'  train- 
ing, and  so  much  severe  running,  without 
an  accident.  He  covered  afterwards  in 
the  north,  at  seven  guineas,  and  has  pro- 
duced some  good  runners. 

CORKINGS,  OR  CALKENS.  The 
indefatigable  Mr.  Lafosse  has  given  his 
readers  a  caution  against  the  use  of  cramps, 
or  what  we  in  England  term  calkens,  and 
vulgarly  corkings;  that  is  to  say,  turning 
up  the  shoe  at  the  point  of  tlie  heels  to 
prevent  slipping  on  the  stones  in  frosty 
weather.  He  says,  that  "  the  frog  being 
hereby  removed  to  a  great  distance  from 
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the  ground,  the  tendon  will  be  inevitably 
ruptured."  But  this  is  true  only  in  part; 
as,  in  all  minor  strains  of  the  tendons 
wliich  do  not  amount  to  absolute  disease, 
tliese  give  or  i-elax  a  little,  so  as  to  ease 
oft'  the  concussion  that  would  nipture 
them.  In  summer  time,  I  am  free  to  al- 
low, this  effect  would  frequently  happen 
when  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard,  and  the 
horse  put  on  his  best  pace  ;  but  then,  no 
one  thinks  of  calkens  at  such  a  season, 
whilst,  in  the  winter  season,  when  the 
ground  is  usually  wet  and  soft,  this  cannot 
hai)j)en  in  a  flat  shoe,  because  the  calken 
of  the  shoe-heels  then  buries  itself  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  frog  is  still  admitted 
to  touch  the  ground  and  to  rest  thereon. 
I  therefore  conclude  it  is  necessary  and 
proper  that  all  sportsmen  who  hunt  over 
hilly  or  slippery  countries  should  have 
their  horse-shoe  heels  turned  up  in  winter 
time,  especially  the  hinder  ones,  for  the 
security  of  their  persons  :  they  may  do  so, 
if  they  choose,  without  danger  of  ruptur- 
ing the  tendons,  and  some  would  come 
home  less  lame  with  calkens  than  without 
them. 

CORNER-TEETH,  are  the  four  teeth 
at  the  extremities  of  each  row  in  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  jaw,  situate  between 
the  middle  teeth  and  the  tushes :  the 
corner  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  those 
which  the  horse  sheds  when  four  years 
old  oft",  and  rising  five;  these  not  sponta- 
neously exfoliating  in  time  to  accommo- 
date the  pecuniary  propensity  of  the  dealer, 
he  possesses  the  means  and  the  practice 
of  selling  a  four  year  old  colt  for  a  five 
year  old  horse;  and  this  is  so  constant, 
that  there  is  with  that  class  nothing  dis- 
honest considered  in  the  custom. 

CORONET  is  the  part  surrounding  the 
foot  of  the  horse  just  above  the  junction  of 
hair  and  hoof:  the  bone  from  wliich  the 
name  is  derived,  bears  great  afiinity  in 
form  to  a  ducal  coronet,  and  is  situate  be- 
tween the  lower  part  of  the  fetlock-bone 
and  the  coffin,  into  which  it  is  inserted, 
jointly  supported  by  the  nut-bone  behind. 
Ligamcntary  twists,  or  distortions,  sus- 
tained at  the  superior  junction  of  the 
coronary  bone,  frecpiently  occasion  a  pro- 
minence upon  tlie  coronet,  which  becom- 
ing first  callous,  and  then  ossified,  is  term- 
ed a  ringbone. 

COStlVENESS,  a  morbid  retention 
and  liardening  of  the  fceces,  common  to 
most  animals.  In  horses  it  sometimes 
arises  from  violent  and  hard  exercise, 
especially  in  hot  weather.  Sometimes 
costiveness    proceeds    from     a    contrary 
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cause,  viz.  from  standing  long  at  hard 
meat,  without  grass  or  other  cleansing 
diet,  and  having  but  little  air  and  exei- 
cise,  or  having  their  exercise  only  in 
spurts  and  not  continued.  When  cos- 
tiveness  proceeds  from  either  of  these 
causes,  it  is  easily  remedied,  if  taken  in 
time.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  cos- 
tiveness  in  horses,  which  is  more  hard  to 
be  removed,  viz.  that  which  seems  to  be 
natural,  or  grown  into  a  habit. 

In  the  first  case,  the  cure  is  obvious, 
only  by  giving  him  an  open  diet  for  some 
time  ;  and,  if  any  thing  more  is  wanting, 
lenitive  and  mild  purges  are  the  most 
likely  to  succeed.  In  the  second,  when 
costiveness  proceeds  only  from  want  of 
air  and  exercise,  and  a  cooling  lax  diet,  it 
is  no  less  easily  remedied  with  proper 
lenitives ;  as  a  single  drachm  of  aloes, 
frequently  repeated,  according  to  its  ef- 
fects. Gibson  recommends  Glauber's  salts 
with  lenitive  electuary,  viz.  four  ounces 
of  each  dissolved  in  warm  ale  or  watei', 
and  repeated  every  other  day,  with  scalded 
bran  every  day,  till  the  horse's  body  is 
thoroughly  opened,  giving  him,  at  the 
same  time,  air  and  exercise.  Oily  clysters 
may  also  do  service  in  this  case ;  and, 
after  these  things  are  complied  with, 
two  or  three  purges  may  not  be  im- 
proper. 

COVEY  OF  PARTRIDGES,  consists 
of  the  cock,  hen,  and  their  produce. 

COUGH,  CHRONIC,  observes  Mr. 
Blaine,  considered  as  an  action  generally, 
is  a  violent  effort  of  the  diaphragm,  inter- 
costal, and  abdominal  muscles,  producing 
a  forcible  expiration  of  the  air  from  the 
chest,  with  such  violence  as  is  intended 
to  remove  any  extraneous  body  that  may 
intercept  the  free  passage  of  the  air. 
Whenever  it  accompanies  a  general  affec- 
tion of  the  constitution,  it  is  regarded  as 
symply  spnpfoTjiafic,  and  the  original  dis- 
ease is  attended  to  for  its  removal.  Thus 
catarrh  and  pneumonia  are  frequently  ac- 
companied by  a  cough,  but  we  attend 
principally  to  the  inflammatory  state  of 
the  general  circulation,  as  the  best  means 
of  subduing  it.  A  chronic  cough  is  no 
less  symptomatic  of  some  aflection  of  the 
air  passages,  yet  as  it  is  the  only  preva- 
lent symptom,  the  mitigation  of  which 
removes  most  of  the  ill  eflects  of  the  com- 
plaint, so  in  this  instance,  though  we  do 
not  neglect  the  cause,  we  attend  to  the 
cough  also.  Chronic  cough  is  a  vexy 
usual  attendant  on  thick  wind,  and  on 
broken  wind  :  it  likewise  accompanies 
glanders  and  pulmonary  consumption. 
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Worms  also  within  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  productive  of  a  fixed  cough. 
But  besides  these,  there  exists  at  times, 
without  any  attendant  difiiculty  of  breath- 
ing, the  horse  eating  well  and  thriving,  a 
permanent  cough,  usually  more  consider- 
able in  the  morning  and  evening,  after 
meals,  and  on  any  violent  exertion,  par- 
ticularly on  going  out  to  exercise.  A 
cough  of  this  description  is  very  common, 
and  it  will  remain  in  this  state,  without 
otherwise  affecting  the  horse  for  years, 
sometimes  even  his  whole  life.  In  other 
instances  it  does  not  end  in  so  harmless  a 
manner,  but  upon  any  occasional  cold 
taken,  becomes  aggi-avated  ;  at  each  cold 
becoming  worse  and  worse,  till  at  length 
the  wind  is  affected. 

I  have  frequently  seen  chronic  cough 
benefitted  by  a  course  of  mercurial  physic ; 
but  the  cough  in  such  cases  was  probably 
dependent  on  worms  :  and,  whenever  a 
continued  cough  exists,  with  irregular  ap- 
petite and  unthrifty  coat,  stools  foetid  and 
slimy,  at  one  time  loose,  and  another  hard 
and  dry,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
worms  occasion  the  affection.  In  all 
chronic  coughs  the  best  effects  sometimes 
follow  from  feeding  with  carrots.  Turnips, 
parsnips,  beet,  and  potatoes,  may  be  be- 
neficially used  where  carrots  cannot  be 
got ;  and  a  mash  with  bran  and  linseed, 
or  malt,  may  be  occasionally  given.  See 
Catarrh. 

COURSING.  This  diversion,  which 
has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riods, was  formerly  more  diversified  than 
at  present ;  that  is,  the  greyhound  was 
used  to  pursue  the  stag,  the  wolf,  and  the 
fox,  as  well  as  the  hare ;  or,  at  least,  so 
we  are  informed  by  those  who  have  hand- 
ed down  to  us  their  excogitations  through 
the  medium  of  the  press. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed 
beyond  the  length  of  the  preceding  few 
lines  in  an  useless  attempt  to  fathom  the 
boundless  abyss  of  antiquity,  since  we  are 
very  well  aware  that  coursing  has  been, 
for  many  years,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
confined  to  the  pursuit  of  the  hare.  We 
know,  further,  that  it  has  been  much 
cherished  of  late  years ;  that  it  has  as- 
sumed a  form  and  consistency  ;  that  it  is 
patronised  by  the  great  and  good,  and 
consequently  demands  particular  notice  in 
this  place. 

In  an  interesting  little  volume,  entitled 
the  "  Courser's  Companion,"  the  author 
says  "  coursing  is  followed  by  different 
individuals,  or  by  different  parties,  and 
for  different  purposes  :  some  for  the  pm-- 
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pose  of  what  hares  they  can  kill  for  the 
table,  and  totally  indifterent  as  to  which 
greyhound  has  the  most  essential  quali- 
ties towards  obtaining  that  object,  so  that 
they  do  but  obtain  it ;  others  for  pastime, 
recreation,  or  getting  out  into  the  open 
air  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  ;  others 
from  a  laudable  emulation  to  vie  with 
their  neighbours  and  friends,  as  to  which 
can  produce  the  best  greyhounds  ;  others 
for  gambling  purposes  ;  others  for  all 
these  united,  or  for  different  portions  of 
them. 

Furthei- — "  Experience  shews  that  dis- 
content is  a  very  prevailing  matter  at 
coursing  meetings,  and  may  be  attributed 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  as  well  as  from  the 
difference  in  the  dispositions  of  men.  Se- 
lect five  persons  from  out  of  a  field  of 
sportsmen,  and  ask  them  to  describe  the 
particulars  of  some  one  course  to  which 
they  have  all  been  eye  witnesses  ;  and  it 
is  great  odds  but  that  they  will  give  you 
five  different  histories  of  it.  This  may  be 
ascribed  to  difierent  causes,  amongst 
which,  firstly,  it  must  be  remembered, 
they  do  not  all  view  the  course  from  the 
same  situation  ;  some  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  others ;  some  to  the  right  and 
some  to  the  left ;  some  before  the  dogs, 
some  behind  them ;  others  opposite,  others 
in  an  oblique  direction  ;  and  the  course, 
changing  its  direction,  changes  the  direc- 
tion in  which  difierent  parties  view  it, 
continuing  in  the  kaleidoscope  manner 
throughout  the  course  ;  and  many  circum- 
stances taking  place  in  it  which  appear 
different  as  viewed  from  different  situ- 
ations ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
different  opinions  should  be  formed  of  it. 
But  when,  secondly,  this  variety  is  in- 
creased, or  rather  multiplied  by  cross 
multiplication,  with  the  variety  of  opin- 
ions held  upon  the  principles  or  rules  for 
deciding  a  course,  for  want  of  a  regular, 
known,  and  acknowledged  set  of  rules,  it 
would  be  matter  of  surprise  if  doctors  did 
not  differ  upon  it.  Thirdly,  there  are 
those  who  would  wish  to  give  an  impar- 
tial opinion,  but  are  over-ruled  by  the 
pardonable,  because  naturally-felt,  preju- 
dice or  partiality,  towards  their  own 
or  friend's  dog  ;  in  the  excitement  of  the 
coui'se,  and  the  interest  they  feel  in  it, 
they  anxiously  watch  every  advantage  he 
gains,  which  is  impressed  on  their  minds 
in  a  stronger  manner  than  the  advantage 
his  opponent  gains.  And,  fourthly,  there 
are  those,  '  that  go  to  win  through  thick 
and  thin.'  If  they  cannot  win  fairly,  they 
will  win,  or  try  to  win,  by  clamour — 
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they  ca7inot  see  what  points  the  opposing 
dog  gains  ;  but  what  their  own  gains  they 
can  see  even  double ;  or  they  will  swear 
that  their  dog  gained  those  very  points 
which  the  opposing  dog  actually  had 
gained. 

To  provide  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
two  latter  would  be  as  difficult  as  finding 
out  the  philosopher's  stone  ;  but  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  them  may  be 
much  lessened,  by  remedying,  as  far  as 
remedy  is  possible,  the  two  former  causes 
of  the  difi'erence  of  opinion  on  a  course. 
The  first,  by  a  competent  tryer,  suflfi- 
ciently  well  mounted  to  keep  a  proper  si- 
tuation for  seeing  the  whole  course,  and 
in  whom  the  field  have  confidence,  so  that 
they  will  make  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence between  his  situation  for  viewing  the 
course  and  their  own.  The  other,  by  a 
code  of  laws,  more  simplified  and  more 
clearly  understood,  more  generally  known 
and  acknowledged  than  what  has  hitherto 
existed."  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
first  of  these  propositions,  there  are  situ- 
ations where  a  mounted  tryer,  or  judge, 
though  he  rode  the  best  horse  in  the 
world,  would  not  be  able  to  keep  so  well 
in  with  the  dogs,  as  to  be  able  to  form  a 
clear  and  decisive  opinion  ;  and  this  too, 
perhaps,  where  the  very  best  dogs  in  Eng- 
land strive  against  each  other : — As  a 
pre-eminent  instance,  we  may  select  Alt- 
car,  where  the  hares  are  very  numerous, 
very  stout,  and  the  dogs  at  least  equal  to 
any  in  the  kingdom.  The  Altcar  Cours- 
ing Society,  or  Meeting,  was  established 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction 
of  Lord  Molyneux  (eldest  son  of  Lord 
Sefton)  and  is  continued  with  much  spirit ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  such,  that 
horsemen  cannot  ride  to  the  dogs.  The 
sport  takes  place  upon  an  extensive  flat, 
which,  I  should  imagine,  at  some  remote 
period,  was  covered  by  water  and  formed 
a  mighty  river.  Time,  however,  (assisted 
by  improved  cultivation)  has  so  altered 
the  face  of  things,  that  the  mighty  river 
has  dwindled  into  a  small  stream,  of  some 
three  or  four  yards  broad,  which  at  present 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  river  Alt, 
From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  easily 
be  perceived  that  the  ground  lies  low ; 
and  in  order  to  render  it  as  far  susceptible 
of  cultivation  as  possible,  it  is  intersected 
in  every  direction  with  large  ditches  or 
drains,  the  banks  of  which  are  so  very 
spungy  and  soft,  that  it  is  very  difficult, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  impossible,  for  a 
horseman  to  cross  them  : — if  a  horse  sinks 
in  these  places,  it  is,  in  general,  no  easy 
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matter  to  get  him  out — the  neighbouring 
peasantr}',  cart  ropes,  &c.  are  called  into  re- 
quisition for  the  purpose  ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
staiuliiig  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  united 
body,  the  animal  becomes  exhausted,  and 
sometimes  almost  dead,  before  he  is  ex- 
tricated from  his  perilous  situation.  In 
fact,  the  Altcar  Coursing  Meeting  takes 
place  upon  a  well-drained  bog,  which  af- 
fords the  best  possible  view  to  the  com- 
pany, but  where  horsemen  cannot  follow, 
or  keep  in  with,  the  dogs. 

"  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  courses  are  decided  varies 
in  different  countries  and  over  different 
grounds.  Much  of  the  dissatisfaction 
arisiug  from  this  cause  would  be  removed 
by  having  o?ie  uniform  code  of  laws,  esta- 
bhsiied  and  recognised  by  all  public  meet- 
ings for  the  guidance  of  umpires ;  an  er- 
ror could  then  only  arise  from  the  view 
taken  of  the  course.  The  Ashdown  Park 
Club  have  promulgated  certain  Laws  of 
the  Leash,  expressive  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  wish  to  have  the  course  de- 
cided ;  and  if  those,  or  any  others  that 
were  thought  by  the  leading  clubs  to  be 
more  psrf^ect,  were  adopted  generally, 
much  advantage  would  accrue.  But  we 
may  safely  appeal  to  the  facts  upon  the 
question ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  more 
harmony  and  pleasure  cannot  exist  in 
any  society  than  in  that  of  a  coursing 
club.  The  mortification  and  chagrin 
which  the  loser  may  feel  at  the  moment, 
give  way  to  his  respect  for  his  brother 
coursers,  and  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  beautiful  style  of  running 
and  performances  of  another  dog  from  his 
own  kennel.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  in 
every  large  society  may  be  found  spoilt 
children  of  a  larger  growth." 

Speed  and  the  power  of  maintaining  it 
should  always  form  the  leading  character- 
istic in  a  greyhound ;  while  turning  is  a 
most  important  consideration  in  fixing 
rules  by  which  courses  should  be  decided; 
"  but  one  dog  being  a  better  turner  than 
his  fellow,  has  no  need  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  casting  point  in  his  favour, 
as  he,  in  fact,  pays  himself  by  subse- 
quently gaining  a  greater  number  of 
points,  from  being  possessed  of  that  fa- 
culty ;  nevertheless,  turning  requii-es 
much  consideration,  as  the  stoutness  of 
a  greyhound  is  ascertained  by  his  endur- 
ing a  number  of  turns  in  succession,  one 
dog  being  much  sooner  tired  with  them 
than  anothei".  It  may  be  said  that  this 
is  owing  to  one  being  of  a  better  breed, 
or  in  better  condition  than  the  other. 
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That  breed  or  condition  will  shew  itself 
in  a  greyhound's  racing,  as  well  as  turn- 
ing, must  be  admitted,  although  turning 
will  bring  it  to  the  test  the  soonest.  Sup- 
pose a  case: — two  greyhounds  of  the 
same  breed  and  the  same  litter,  when 
they  have  been  fairly  entered  one  season, 
and  found  equally  good  in  their  trials, 
then,  when  they  are  commenced  train- 
ing for  the  next  season,  let  one  of  them 
be  exercised  wholly  by  running  him  by 
the  side,  or  with,  horses,  without  running 
him  a  single  course  till  his  trial  day  :  the 
other  run  with  horses  for  a  part  of  his  ex- 
ercise, and  the  other  part  with  coursing, 
so  that  the  muscles  and  parts  brought 
into  action  by  turning,  are  exercised  and 
strengthened.  These  two  dogs,  in  other 
respects  fed  and  trained  alike  for  a  few 
weeks,  may  be  brought  to  trial ;  and  it 
will  soon  become  apparent  that  turning 
distresses  the  one  not  exercised  to  it  much 
more  than  it  does  the  other ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  turning  has  an  effect  upon  dogs 
which  requires  due  allowance.  Experi- 
ence also  shews  it  in  other  cases  .—Two 
dogs  of  the  same  breed,  equally  good  for 
speed  and  turning,  but  one  of  them  in 
worse  condition  than  the  other ;  that  de- 
fect in  condition,  it  will  be  admitted,  will 
begin  to  shew  itself  in  some  stage  of  the 
coiu'se  or  other  : — a  close  observer  will 
first  perceive  that  defect  by  the  dog  shew" 
ing  less  quickness,  activity  or  vigour, 
than  the  other  in  recovering  from  his 
legs  upon  a  turn,  and  thereby  shewing 
that  turning  has  an  extra  tendency  to- 
wards lessening  his  powers. 

Also,  take  two  dogs  of  the  same  breed 
and  condition,  but  one  slower  than  the 
other,  supposing  them  both  fair  runners  : 
the  slower  dog  will  give  more  turns  than 
the  latter,  while  the  speedier  dog  will  ex- 
ceed his  fellow  in  this  respect  at  the  first 
part  of  the  course,  and  thus  reduce  his 
power  to  a  level  (or  even  below)  the 
slower  dog.  It  does  not,  however,  always 
follow  that  because  a  dog  gives  the  most 
turns  at  first,  he  should  be  defective  at 
the  last  part  in  comparison  with  his  fel- 
low, from  the  distress  occasioned  by  those 
extra  turns,  where  his  breed  and  condi- 
tion are  good  ;  as  the  powers  of  a  dog 
will  weaken  faster  in  a  course,  or  become 
more  visible,  by  a  defect  in  breed  or  con- 
dition, than  by  the  extra  exertion  of  turn- 
ing where  there  is  no  such  defect ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  more  speedy  dog  has  also 
the  advantage  of  breed  and  condition  on 
his  side,  he  will  maintain  his  superiority, 
to  a  certain  degree,  independent  of  his 
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undergoing  tlie  extra  exertion  of  giving 
the  most  turns. 

Where  it  is  evident,  from  a  number  of 
turns,  that  they  weaken  and  distress  a 
greyhound,  it  must  be  allowed  that  one 
turn  only,  though  the  weakness  caused 
by  it  is  not  visible  to  the  eye,  has  its  due 
proportion  towards  lessening  his  powers 
for  the  subsequent  part  of  the  course  ; 
and  though  that  portion  may  be  trivial, 
and  what  takes  place  in  the  course  after- 
wards maj'  be  trivial  also,  yet  there  is  no 
drawing  any  other  line,  than  allowing  for 
it  in  the  regular  ratio,  and  that  principle 
ought  to  be  followed  in  all  other  single  or 
ti'ivial  circiunstances  that  occur,  otherwise 
the  principle  would  become  a  dead  letter. 

Should  there  occvu"  nothing  in  a  course 
upon  M-hicli  to  decide  but  a  supei'iority  of 
speed,  it  becomes  highly  important  that 
the  judge  or  tryer  should  be  in  a  proper 
situation  for  observing  it.  To  many  per- 
sons in  the  field  it  may  appear  that  the 
last  dog  gains  upon  the  first,  when  in 
reality  he  does  not  gain  ;  and  this  impres- 
sion arises  from  the  situation  whence  it  is 
viewed  :  if  the  dogs  are  running  in  a  direc- 
tion straight  from  you,  or  obliqiicly,  it 
will  appear  so,  because  the  actual  distance 
between  the  dogs  appears  to  diminish  the 
further  they  get  from  you,  when,  in  fact, 
the  distance  or  space  does  not  diminish  in 
the  least ;  and  it  will  also  appear  that  the 
first  dog  does  not  gain  when  he  actually 
is  gaining.  If  you  are  situated  laterally  ; 
that  is,  the  dogs  presenting  a  complete 
side  view  ;  or  what  the  author  of  the 
"  Courser's  Companion"  calls  "  directly 
opposite,"  at  a  moderate  distance,  you 
will  easily  see  which  of  the  dogs  gains 
upon  the  other  ;  but  to  those  who  con- 
tinue stationary,  this  exact  lateral  direc- 
tion can  only  be  momentary,  and  the 
greater  the  distance,  the  less  perceptible 
is  any  trifling  advantage. 

From  twenty  to  forty  j'ards  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  dogs  is  the  best  situation  for 
the  tryer  or  judge  ;  which  distance  will 
not  only  enable  him  to  observe  the  supe- 
riority which  one  dog  may  maintain  over 
the  other,  but  also  whether  the  course  is 
a  straight  stretch,  or  the  hare  running  in 
a  bend,  Avhich  cannot  be  perceived  by 
persons  who  are  at  a  great  distance  to  the 
right  or  left. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  dog  is 
behind  the  other  in  the  first  run  up  to 
the  hare,  from  their  not  starting  equally 
together,  and  without  any  fault  of  the  last 
dog.  By  some  this  is  held  that  it  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  fate  of  war,  and 
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that  the  other  ought  to  be  allowed  what 
he  gained  by  it.  The  fortuitous  circum- 
stances which  occur  in  coursing  are  nu- 
merous and  frequent ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  the  most  simple  way 
would  be,  to  allow  every  dog  the  advan- 
tage and  points  he  gains,  whether  gained 
by  merit  or  by  chance. 

Merit  in  a  greyhoimd  is  by  compari- 
son with  the  one  with  which  he  is  con- 
tending. By  superior  speed  he  gains 
go-bys,  cotes,  turns,  &c.  and  by  stoutness 
he  is  enabled  to  continue  them  :  by  being 
a  good  turner,  fencer,  or  killer,  he  gains 
more  points  than  one  inferior  in  those  ca- 
pacities. Of  these  pohits,  a  go-by,  a 
cote,  a  kill  of  merit,  a  tripping,  a  jerking, 
a  turn,  and  a  wrench,  may  be  called  fun- 
damental. Superior  speed,  a  fair  runner 
against  an  imfair  runner  ;  a  good  fencer 
against  an  inferior  fencer  ;  giving  a  suc- 
cession of  cotes  or  turns  in  the  middle  of 
a  course,  may  fairly  admit  of  being  al- 
lowed as  exti'a  points  where  the  funda- 
mental i^oints  are  equal.  An  unequal 
start,  an  inside  turn,  or  hare  going  in  a 
bend  ;  not  seeing  the  hare  when  slipped, 
or  dissighted  from  other  accidental  causes; 
a  fresh  hare  getting  up  ;  a  third  dog  slip- 
ped ;  a  dog  rode  over,  or  running  against 
horses'  legs  or  other  things,  whereby  he 
is  disabled  ;  are  casualties  that  should  be 
decided  by  the  judge  according  to  the  cir- 
ciunstances of  the  case.  Where  the  judge 
is  unable  to  form  a  decisive  opinion,  the 
matter  ought  to  be  settled  by  a  toss. 

The  hares  at  Amesbury,  as  well  as 
many  other  parts  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
have,  and  deserve  to  have,  the  character 
of  extraordinaiy  speed  and  stoutness;  and 
though  it  may  appear  incredible  to  many, 
from  the  apparent  superiority  of  the 
greyhound  in  stride  and  muscle,  yet  it  is 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  that,  with  a  fair 
start,  many  a  hare  has  run  a  brace  of 
greyhounds  ovit  of  sight  without  being 
once  turned.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking 
of  the  hare  of  Balchristy,  says — "  She 
usually  gave  the  amusement  of  three  or 
four  turns,  as  soon  as  she  was  put  up  (a 
sure  sign  of  a  strong  hare,  when  prac- 
tised by  any  beyond  the  age  of  a  leveret) 
then  stretched  out  and  so  forth."  This 
disposition  to  play  with  the  dogs,  in  a 
strong  hare,  is  sometimes  practised  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  three  or  four 
turns  : — they  will  "  kick  up  their  heels  in 
the  face  of  the  dogs  after  ten  or  a  dozen 
turns,  immediately  tip  them  leg-bail,  and 
run  them  out  of  sight."  The  fact 
would  appear    to  be,  that    these    strong 
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hares  cannot,  at  starting,  exert  their  best 
pace ;  but,  after  having  been  on  their  legs 
a  few  seconds,  they  gain  their  utmost 
speed  and  use  it  accordingly. 

With  a  hare  of  this  description,  if  the 
principle  were  to  be  admitted  of  allowing 
more  for  the  turn  given  towards  the  co- 
vert than  from  it(which  appears  recognised 
in  the  new  Laws  of  the  Leash  at  Ash- 
down  Park)  where  is  the  chance  of  a  fair 
running  dog  contending  with  success 
against  a  waiting  one?  They  may,  in 
other  respects,  be  equal,  when  loosed 
from  the  slips,  but  by  the  waiting  dog 
saving  himself,  coming  in  for  turns  or 
wrenches,  when  his  fellow,  in  a  manner, 
brings  the  hare  to  him  ;  his  fellow  exert- 
ing himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
undergoing  severe  twists  of  the  body,  by 
striking  at  the  hare,  and  she  doubling 
short  back,  as  such  a  hare  will  do,  the 
course  she  gives  them  afterwards,  af- 
fords the  waiting  dog  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  the  superiority  or  strength  which 
has  been  left  in  him  by  saving  himself — 
it  may  enable  him  to  reach  her,  when  he 
otherwise  would  not  have  done,  and  gain 
one  or  more  turns ;  and,  if  not,  he  will 
probably  manifest  such  superior  speed  in 
the  race,  as  will,  in  a  manner,  eclipse  any 
extra  turn  or  two  which  the  honest  run- 
ning dog  may  have  gained  at  the  com- 
mencement, more  especially  if  it  be  not 
a  fixed  principle  to  take  every  point  or 
turn  throughout  the  course  into  account. 
That  the  best  dog  ought  to  ivbi  is  a  max- 
im which  shoidd  always  be  kept  steadily  in 
view  ;  and  that  dog  which  performs  the 
most  towards  killing  the  hare,  it  woidd 
seem  reasonable,  ought  to  constitute  the 
best  dog.  The  dog  which  gains  the  great- 
est number  of  points  would  appear  to  be 
the  soundest  principle  upon  which  to  act 
in  the  decision  of  the  tryer  or  judge.  It 
nevertheless  may  sometimes  happen,  that 
the  best  dog  gains  the  fewest  points,  ow- 
ing to  accidental  or  fortuitous  occurrences  ; 
yet  this  circumstance  should  not  be  allowed 
to  disturb  the  acknowledged  principle. 

We  shall  introduce,  in  this  place,  the 
Rules  of  the    Ashdown   Park   Coursing 
Meeting,  which,  however,  would  appear 
little   more  than  riders  to  the  old  code 
promulgated  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  apjjears  un- 
der Laws  of  the  Leash. 
General  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  umpires 
in  deciding  courses,  and  other  Laws  of 
the  Leash,  sanctioned  hy  the  members  of 
the  Ashdown  Park   Coursing  Meeting, 
present  at  Lamhourn  on  the  7th  Feb- 
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ruary,  1828,  and  inserted  in  the  Cozirs- 

er's  Manual,  or  Stud-Boole. 

\.  A  brace  of  greyhounds  only  to  be 
slipped  after  a  hare. 

N.  B.  The  slipper  should  be  a  horse's 
length  in  advance  of  the  beater,  and 
when  a  hare  is  started  he  should 
quicken  his  pace,  that  the  dogs  may 
both  take  sight,  and  pull  in  the  slips 
before  he  looses  them.  It  is  neces- 
saiy  that  good  law  shoidd  be  given, 
as  it  materially  assists  the  umpires 
in  case  of  a  weak  hare. 

2.  If  a  second  hare  be  started  during  a 
covu'se,  and  the  dogs  divide,  the  course  to 
be  given  to  the  dog  that  follows  the  slip- 
ped hare. 

3.  If  there  be  only  one  turn  and  a  kill 
in  the  course,  the  dog  that  gives  the  turn 
shall  win,  if  it  be  a  fair  start. 

4.  If  there  be  no  turn  or  kill  in  the 
course,  the  dog  that  gets  first  to  the  co- 
vert shall  win,  for  cup  or  sweepstakes. 

5.  If  there  be  many  turns  in  a  course, 
a  go-  by  shall  be  equal  to  two  turns  of  the 
hare.  The  lead-  up  to  the  hare  from  the  slips, 
and  the  first  turn,  shall  be  equal  to  two 
after  turns  of  the  hare.  Two  re-wrenches 
of  the  hare,  pi-ovided  the  dog  makes  them 
following  without  losing  the  lead,  shall 
be  equal  to  one  turn.  The  turn,  when 
the  hare  is  leading  to  the  covert,  shall  be 
considered  more  than  the  turn  when  she 
is  running  from  the  covert,  provided  the 
number  of  turns  be  equal.  If  a  dog  falls 
in  the  course  when  he  is  leading,  lie  shall 
be  allov/ed  a  turn  more  than  he  gives. 

6.  If  one  dog  follows  the  hare  home,  and 
the  other  stands  still  when  the  hare  be  in 
view,  the  course  shall  be  given  to  the  dog 
that  runs  home,  though  he  had  not  the 
advantage  in  running.  If  both  dogs 
stand  still  in  a  course,  it  shall  be  adjudged 
to  the  dog  that  runs  longest  after  the 
hare. 

7.  If  both  dogs  be  misighted  owing  to 
a  hare  running  through  a  bush  or  bushes, 
furze  or  plantation,  so  as  to  impede  the 
course,  the  course  shall  be  deemed  to 
end  there. 

8.  If  the  owner  of  either  dog,  or  his 
servant,  ride  over  the  dog  of  his  opponent 
in  the  course,  he  shall  lose  the  course. 

9.  If  a  third  dog  get  loose  and  join  in 
the  covu'se,  the  course  shall  stand  good 
and  be  decided,  and  the  owner  of  the 
third  dog  shall  be  fined  according  to  the 
rules  of  tlie  club. 

10.  The  umpires  shall  give  their  judg- 
ment promptly,  before  they  converse  with 
others  in  the  field  ;  if  they  be  divided  in 
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opinion,  they  should  ride  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  company  until  they  have  con- 
sulted a  third  person,  who  should  be 
chosen  in  all  courses,  for  cup  and  sweep- 
stakes. 

11.  If  the  dogs  be  slipped  at  a  hare, 
and  they  are  unsighted,  and  before  they 
are  taken  up  anotlier  hare  start,  so  that 
the  dogs  are  fairly  laid  in,  it  shall  be 
deemed  a  course  as  though  the  dogs  went 
from  slips. 

In  justice  to  the  author  of  the  "  Cours- 
er's Companion/'  whose  little  book  is  the 
production  of  a  man  of  sense,  we  must 
quote  the  code  which  he  proposes  for 
general  adoption  : — ■ 

Laws  of  the  Leash ;  or,  a  Code  of 
Coursing  Laws,  as  jyroposed  to  be 
amended  from  those  framed  hij  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  tlie 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1.  A  hare  ought  not  to  be  coursed  with 
more  than  a  brace  of  greyhounds. 

2.  She  ought  to  have  four  or  five  score 
yards  law  before  the  dogs  are  loosed  from 
the  slips,  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  will 
admit  of  it  without  danger  of  losing  her. 

3.  The  slipper  ouglit  to  have  only  one 
person  to  obey  when  to  slip  them. 

4.  The  tryer  ought  to  be  in  a  situation 
to  see  if  both  dogs  go  together  out  of  the 
slips  ;  and  he  would  be  the  fittest  person 
to  judge  of  the  distance  the  hare  is  off, 
and  to  give  the  word  slip. 

5.  The  slipper  ought  to  run  forward 
with  the  dogs  when  a  hare  gets  up,  so  that 
they  will  bear  steadily  against  the  slips, 
otherwise  one  or  both  may  be  turning 
round  at  the  time  the  word  slip  is 
given. 

6.  When  a  hare  is  found  sitting,  she 
ought  to  be  distinctly  soho'd,  as  the  dogs 
may  be  alive  to  her  getting  up  ;  and  for 
the  same  purpose  she  ought  to  be  halloo'd 
when  started ;  the  latter  ought  to  be  only 
by  one  or  very  few  persons. 

7.  A  cote  to  be  reckoned  two  points ; 
and  a  cote  is  when  two  dogs  start  even 
together,  the  hare  going  in  a  straight 
forward  direction,  and  one  dog  draws 
endways  by  the  other,  and  gives  the  hare 
a  turn. 

8.  A  turn  to  be  reckoned  one  point ; 
but  if  the  hare  turneth  not,  as  it  were, 
round,  she  only  wrencheth  ;  and  two 
wrenches  are  equal  to  one  turn.  A 
wrench  is  when  she  strikes  off  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  at  about  a  right-angle. 

9.  A  go-by  to  be  reckoned  two  points  ; 
but  one  dog  being  behind  the  other  and 
then  getting  first,  by  the  hare  going  in  a 
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bend,  or  any  way  unless  in  a  fair  straight- 
forward stretch,  or  by  superior  speed,  is 
no  go-by,  but  an  inside  turn.  If  a  dog  gives 
half  a  go-by,  to  be  allowed  one  point  for  it, 
unless  that  half  of  a  go-by  forms  part  of 
a  cote,  in  which  case  it  should  be  reckon- 
ed in  the  cote. 

10.  Killing  the  hare,  or  catching  and 
holding  her,  to  be  reckoned  two  points,  if 
it  be  a  kill  of  merit ;  but  one  dog  turn- 
ing the  hare  into  the  other  dog's  mouth, 
or  other  casual  circumstance  causing  it, 
the  kill  to  reckon  only  one  point  or  no- 
thing, according  to  the  degree  of  merit 
the  tryer  considers  to  be  shewn  in  effect- 
ing it,  or  no  point  if  no  merit  in  it. 

11.  A  tripping,  or  jerking,  the  hare  to 
be  reckoned  one  point. 

12.  If  a  dog  takes  a  fall  in  a  course 
when  he  is  leading,  he  shall  be  allowed 
one  point  more  than  he  gained. 

13.  If  one  dog  does  not  see  the  hare 
when  slipped,  by  any  accidental  occur- 
rence not  his  fault,  to  be  deemed  no 
course  ;  but  if  owing  to  his  own  untract- 
ableness  or  infirmity  of  sight,  the  dog 
that  follows  the  hare  to  win. 

14.  If  there  is  no  turn  or  other  point 
gained,  an  equal  start,  and  the  hare  go- 
ing in  a  straight-forward  direction,  the 
dog  leading  first  to  the  covert  by  superior 
speed  to  win.  If  one  dog  loses  ground 
at  the  start,  by  any  occurrence  not  his  own 
fault,  and  afterwards  evidently  gains  upon 
the  other  by  superior  speed,  though  he 
does  not  pass,  or  get  even  with  him,  yet 
he  ought  to  be  deemed  the  winner. 
Either  dog  leading  first  to  the  covert  by 
an  unequal  start,  an  inside  turn,  or  other 
occurrence  where  there  is  no  superiority 
of  speed  shown,  the  course  to  be  adjudged 
dead  ;  but  if  the  unequal  start  was  owing 
to  the  fault  of  the  dog,  losing  ground  by 
it,  and  who  does  not  regain  that  loss  by  su- 
perior speed,  he  ought  to  forfeit  the  course. 

15.  If  a  dog  loses  groinid  in  the  start 
by  any  untoward  circumstance,  not  his 
own  fault,  and  yet  maintains  equal  speed 
with  the  other,  if  that  other  gives  the 
hare  a  turn,  or  gain  any  other  point,  but 
the  course  end  immediately  by  the  hare 
getting  covert,  sough,  squatting  in  tur- 
nips, or  otherwise,  excej)t  killing  her, 
that  turn  or  point  not  to  be  allowed  for, 
but  the  course  to  be  adjudged  dead.  The 
same  if  that  turn  was  gained  by  the  hare 
going  in  a  bend  or  otherwise,  without 
any  superiority  of  speed  being  shewn. 
If  the  course  continues  longer,  and  other 
points  are  gained,  that  first  tui-n  or  point 
to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  and  if  that 
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unequal  start  was  owing  to  the  dog's  un-  loosing  the  other  dogs,  that  he  may  have 
tractableness,  or  otherwise  his  own  fault,  them  ready  in  the  slips  when  the  tryer 
the  turn  or  point  gained  by  the  other  dog  returns  from  the  course  ;  hut  they  ought 
to  entitle  him  to  win,  though  no  other  not  to  be  shpped  at  a  hare  until  both  the 
point  was  gained.  other  dogs  are  taken  up,  for  fear  of  their 

16.  If  a  dog  stands  still  in  a  course,    joining  in  the  fresh  course. 

otherwise  than  through  distress,  or  leaves  23.  Some  one  person  should  be  ap- 
the  direction  of  the  course  for  the  pur-  pointed  to  receive  the  tryer's  decision, 
pose  of  meeting  the  hare,  the  points  he  and  to  communicate  any  directions  to  him 
has  gained  to  be  reckoned  only  up  to  the  upon  the  orders  of  the  field.  No  other 
time  he  stood  still  or  left  the  course,  person  ought  to  interfere  or  say  a  word 
though  he  may  afterwards  join  in  it.  If  to  him  during  the  time  the  business  of 
the  points  he  has  gained  up  to  that  time  the  field  is  going  on,  as  it  is  his  place  to 
should  happen  to  equal  what  the  other  judge  upon  the  points  of  the  course,  as  well 
gained  in  the  whole  course,  his  standing  as  the  casualties  that  may  have  occurred 
still,  or  leaving  the  course,  to  give  the  in  it.  Should  the  owner  of  either  dog 
extra  point  against  him.  engaged,    or    their    servant    or   partisan 

17.  If  a  dog  refuses  to  fence  where  the  make  any  remark  to  him,  either  directly 
other  fences,  his  points  to  be  reckoned  or  indirectly,  before  he  lias  given  his  de- 
only  up  to  that  time,  though  he  may  af-  cision,  he  ought  to  forfeit  the  course, 
terwards  join  in  the  course.  If  he  does  though  it  may  be  that  his  dog  was  en- 
his  best  endeavour  to  fence,  and  is  foiled    titled  to  it. 

by  sticking  in  the  meuse,  or  the  fence  24.  A  tryer  ought  to  have  a  quick  eye, 
being  too  high  to  top  it,  whereby  he  can-  a  clear  head,  and  a  retentive  memory; 
not  join  in  the  rest  of  the  course,  such  and  ought  to  give  his  judgment  proiuptly 
course  to  be  deemed  to  end  at  that  fence,  and  decisively,  but  not  over  hastily.  No 
And  should  the  points  be  equal,  a  good  one  ought  to  ask  him  why  he  decided  on 
fencer  to  have  an  extra  point  over  a  bad  such  a  dog,  nor  ought  he  to  answer  them 
one.  if  they  do  ask  him,  without  their  first  ap- 

18.  If  a  fence  intervenes  in  a  course  plying  to  the  stewards,  and  who  ought 
that  the  tryer  cannot  get  over,  and  there-  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  annoyed  with 
by  loses  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  course,  questions  which  they,  the  stewards,  think 
the  course  to  end  at  that  fence.  unnecessary. 

19.  If  a  dog  be  rode  over,  or  disabled,  CRACKS  in  the  heels  of  horses,  during 
so  that  he  can  proceed  no  further  in  con-  the  winter  season,  are  found  only  in 
tinning  the  course,  by  other  accident  not  stables  where  the  master  seldom  or  ever 
the  fault  of  the  owners  of  either  dogs,  or  condescends  to  appear.  These  trifles  are 
their  servants,  the  course  to  decided  up  too  frequently  attributed  to  a  defect  in 
to  the  time  the  accident  occurred  ;  but  if  the  constitution  of  the  horse,  when,  with 
the  fault  of  the  owner  of  the  other  more  propriety,  they  might  be  fixed  upon 
dog,  or  his  servant,  to  be  given  against  a  want  of  constitutional  punctuality  in  the 
him.  groom.      Horses  left  with  wet  legs  and 

20.  If  a  fresh  liare  gets  up  during  a  heels  after  chase  or  journey,  particularly 
course,  and  one  of  the  dogs  takes  after  in  sharp  easterly  winds,  or  in  frost  and 
her,  the  course  to  be  decided  up  to  the  snow,  produce  the  evil  to  a  certainty. — ■ 
time  she  interfered  with  it.  If  a  third  So  severe  a  rigidity  is  occasioned  in  the 
dog  gets  loose  and  interferes  with  a  course,  texture  of  the  integument,  that  it  becomes 
to  be  decided  in  like  manner,  unless  the  partially  ruptured,  (or  broken  in  various 
third  dog  is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  places,)  upon  being  brought  into  action 
one  of  those  engaged  in  the  course,  in  the  following  day :  this,  with  the  irrita- 
which  case  the  course  should  be  given  tion  and  friction  occasioned  by  the  sharp 
against  him.  particles  of  gravel  and  extraneous  matter 

21.  If  the  points  be  equal  between  two  in  the  dirty  roads,  soon  produces  enlarged 
dogs,  but  one  evidently  shows  most  speed,  lacerations  of  the  most  painfid  descrip- 
that  speed  to  entitle  him  to  the  extra  tion.  The  prudent  part  of  the  world  will 
point ;  but  where  one  dog  has  a  majority  always  consider,  as  well  in  this,  as  m 
of  points,  and  the  other  most  speed,  the  every  other  case,  that  prevention  is  better 
majority  of  points  to  win.  than  cure  :  servants  should  be  allowed  in 

22.  The  next  brace  of  dogs  to  be  the  stables,  linen  cloths  for  rubbers  to  the 
taken  to  the  sHpper  immediately  on  his    heels,  that  they  may  never  be  left  in  the 
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least  wet,  particularly  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, when  once  getting  tender,  the  stub- 
bed ends  of  tlie  new  and  stiff'  straw  fre- 
quently occasion  or  increase  such  lacer- 
ations. 

CRAMP  is  a  most  extraordinary  spas- 
modic muscular  contraction  of  some  par- 
ticular limb,  where  the  stiffness  and 
rigidity  of  the  part  exceeds  belief.  To 
those  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
such  cases,  they  are  serious  and  alarming; 
for  the  strength  of  two  men  is  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  rendering  the  affected  limb 
pliable  and  active.  The  cause  is  some- 
times not  to  be  ascertained ;  but  it  has 
frequently  arisen  from  a  horse,  in  a  high 
state  of  perspiration,  having  been  placed 
in  a  current  of  cold  air,  or  a  damp  stable, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  found  not  able  to 
move.  Standing  still  two  or  three  days 
in  succession  without  exercise,  after  long 
and  constant  travelling,  is  likewise  known 
to  produce  it.  But  whatever  cause  it 
may  have  originated  in,  the  direct  road 
to  relief  is  still  the  same.  Instantaneous 
bleeding,  hot  fomentation  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  aromatic  herbs,  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  by  strong  friction  with  an  old 
stable  horse-brush,  and  this  by  an  embro- 
cation of  camphorated  spirits,  half  a  pint, 
incorporated  with  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
origanum,  and  a  part  of  it  patiently  rub- 
bed in  u])on  the  particular  part  affected, 
never  fails  to  relieve  in  a  short  time. — 
Should  it,  however,  not  take  effect,  so 
soon  as  expected,  dissolve  a  cordial-ball 
in  a  pint  of  gnicl,  to  which  add  an  ounce 
of  liquid  laudanum,  and  let  either  or  all 
the  operations  be  repeated  in  a  few  hours, 
should  the  case  (or  a  relapse)  require  it. 

CREST-FALLEN.  A  horse  is  said 
to  be  crest-fallen,  when  the  part  running 
from  the  withers  to  the  ears,  and  upon 
which  the  mane  grows,  is  impoverished, 
and  wasted  from  the  natural  prominence 
of  its  beautiful  curve,  to  a  state  of  reverse 
hollowness  or  indentation.  This  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  a  total  emaciation, 
brought  on  by  very  bad  support,  or  neg- 
lect under  different  degrees  of  disease. — 
The  firmness  and  corresponding  curve  of 
the  crest  is  almost  invariably  a  tolerable 
criterion  of  the  health  and  condition  of 
the  horse  ;  and  a  judicious  inspector  sel- 
dom omits  this  part  of  the  examination.- — • 
If  the  flesh  upon  the  crest  is  firm,  solid, 
and  not  flabbily  soft,  or  fluctuating,  it  is  a 
good  sign  of  constitutional  strength  ;  but 
a  horse  having  a  low,  bare,  indented  crest, 
will  always  have  a  poor,  weak,  and  im- 
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poverished  appearance,  doing  his  owner 
no  credit.  This  defect,  however,  pro- 
ceeds more  from  penurious  keep,  and 
temporary  starvation,  than  any  cause  or 
defect  in  nature,  and  may  always  be  ex- 
peditiously remedied  by  liberal  support, 
and  nutritious  invigoration. 

CRIB-BlTING"is  a  habit  of  continu- 
ally biting  the  manger,  and  gulping  the 
wind.  Ml".  Yare,  inventor  of  the  anti- 
crib-biter,  makes  the  following  judicious 
observations  on  the  subject  in  the  Sport- 
ing Magazine  of  July,  1830.  —  "Crib- 
biting  is  often  produced  by  injudicious 
cleaning.  It  is  a  common  practice,  in 
racing  and  hunting  establishments,  to  dress 
horses  with  an  ash  stick  in  hand,  which  is 
held  at  them  hi  terrorem  whilst  undergo- 
ing that  process,  and  occasionally  applied 
to  their  bodies  with  rigour.  This  practice 
is  not  only  foolish,  but  betrays  a  want  of 
judgment  which  nothing  can  extenuate  ; 
for  the  unruly  conduct  of  the  animal  is 
mainly  attributable  to  mismanagement 
and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  attend- 
ants themselves,  who  very  unjustly  make 
the  horse  pay  the  penalty  of  their  own 
awkwardness,  as  I  can  easily  shew. 
Grooms  and  stablemen  often  disregard  the 
irritation  they  cause  to  horses  in  passing 
too  roughly  with  comb,  brush,  or  wisp, 
over  the  belly,  flank,  and  under  the  web 
of  the  arm,  which  on  those  tender  parts 
produces  extreme  titillation.  The  animal, 
unable  quietly  to  endure  this  oftentimes 
prolonged  excitement,  in  the  agony  of  his 
suffering  naturally  enough  resists,  and 
evinces  his  displeasure  of  the  treatment 
by  reiterated  attempts  to  kick  and  bite 
the  party  inflicting  the  torture,  as  well  as 
laying  hold  of  the  manger  with  his  teeth, 
which  in  many  instances  is  undoubtedly 
the  forerunner  of  crib-biting.  On  these 
occasions  the  ash  stick  is  brought  into  un- 
merciful requisition,  thereby  spoiling  the 
temper  of  many  of  our  best  and  finest 
horses,  who,  compelled  diurnally  to  un- 
dergo this  teazing  ordeal,  generally  be- 
come spitefid  and  illnatured,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  vicious  propensities,  imbibe 
a  mischievous  habit  of  kicking  out  on  the 
approach  of  any  person  towards  them. 
Now,  if  the  groom  would  only  reflect  for 
a  moment,  he  would  be  immediately  con- 
vinced that  his  own  improper  conduct 
M'as  the  cause  of  the  trouble  experienced, 
and  that  his  irrational  proceeding  must 
idtimately  ruin  the  most  docile  and  quiet 
horse  ;  but  the  despotic  character  of  man 
misleads  him  to  imagine,  that  the  brute 
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anamals  must  implicitly  obey  and  ac- 
knowledge his  supremacy  as  a  law  of  Na- 
ture, and  submit  to  his  will  subserviently, 
even  though  intimated  to  them  in  a  some- 
what ambiguous  manner.  I  cannot  with 
propriety  be  contradicted,  when  I  state, 
that  so  long  as  this  baneful  system  of 
stable-management  and  discipline  be  al- 
lowed to  be  pursued  with  impunity  by 
servants,  gentlemen  may  always  make 
sure  of  possessing  crib-biters  and  vicious 
horses. 

The  precaution  which  I  invariably  ob- 
serve is,  never  to  dress,  buckle  or  un- 
buckle girth  or  roller,  with  the  head  to 
the  manger,  or,  if  in  the  open  air,  within 
reach  of  any  thing  the  horse  can  snap  at 
or  lay  hold  of ;  uniformly  taking  care  that 
he  be  soothed  or  kindly  used  when  under- 
going the  operation  of  cleaning;  and, 
should  resistance  be  opposed  when  pass- 
ing even  as  lightly  as  possible  over  the 
parts  above  mentioned,  I  never  allow  any 
violence  to  be  enforced.  By  this  usage, 
the  animal  is  not  only  less  troublesome  to 
the  attendant,  but  the  kindness  of  his 
disposition  is  preserved  unbroken. 

Vicious  habits  may  likewise  be  ascribed 
to  imperfect  training.  For  instance  :  a 
horse  is  entrusted  for  that  purpose  to  the 
care  of  a  person  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  manner  of  treating  him,  conse- 
quently incapable  of  judging  whether  the 
horse  be  qualified  by  nature  to  fulfil  the 
intentions  of  the  owner.  The  age  and 
strength  of  the  animal  have  not  been 
taken  into  consideration  ;  and  his  incapa- 
city to  undei'go  the  fatigue  allotted  to  him, 
although  proceeding  from  weakness,  has 
very  incorrectly  been  ascribed  to  stubborn- 
ness and  obstinacy.  Resistance,  as  may 
be  expected,  has  been  the  natural  conse- 
quence ;  harsher  usage  has  followed  ;  the 
temper  of  the  animal  has  become  soured ; 
and  he  has  really  imbibed  a  vicious  cha- 
racter, which  at  the  onset  was  only  ima- 
ginary. The  result  has  been  open  war- 
fare between  him  and  his  rider  ;  in  which 
the  latter  seldom  gained  an  ascendancy ; 
and  the  former  has  never  been  duly 
trained  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  was 
destined  ;  indeed,  he  has  frequently  been 
rendered  quite  unserviceable,  and  become 
afterwards  a  drug  in  the  market,  though 
natm-e  had  intended  him  to  be  useful  in 
many  capacities,  which,  under  judicious 
management,  would  doubtless  have  been 
realized. 

The  nature  of  instruction  requires  that 
he  who  teaches  should  be  intelligent,  and 
know  how  to  make  himself  understood 
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by  his  pupils,  otherwise  little  good  can  be 
attained.  This  is  more  essentially  requi- 
site in  the  rearing  and  tuition  of  an  irra- 
tional animal.  When  the  teacher  knows 
but  little  himself,  or  has  not  the  talent  of 
imparting  knowledge  to  his  scholars,  the 
design  of  education  is  not  fulfilled,  and 
coercive  measures  only  aggravate  the  evil. 
A  parity  of  reasoning  will  hold  good  with 
horses. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  observations  on  the 
errors  committed  in  the  usual  treatment 
and  training  of  horses ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  expei'ience  deduced  by  long 
study  of  the  natiu'e  of  horses,  and  conti- 
nual intercourse  with  them,  that  mild  dis- 
cipline is  the  sine  qua  non  of  stable-ma- 
nagement, and  it  is  the  interest  of  every 
proprietor  to  see  it  enforced.  Patience 
and  good  temper  are  cardinal  requisites 
in  a  groom.  Horses  have  very  retentive 
memories,  and  seldom  forget  the  unruly 
tricks  or  habits  acquired  from  improper 
and  hasty  handling. 

I  have  just  observed  that  crib-biting  is 
oftentimes  caused  by  improper  dressing. 
It  also  very  generally  dates  its  origin,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  I  have  per- 
sonally made,  to  want  of  employment,  aa 
well  as  to  imitation. 

Bad  habits  usually  result  from  idleness. 
If  we  are  inveterate  smokers  or  snufF- 
takers,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the  reason  of 
our  indulgence  in  these  propensities  ? 
For  the  moment,  probably,  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  them  ;  but,  after  a  little  reflec- 
tion, are  free  to  admit,  that  imitation  and 
too  much  leisure  are  the  causes  ;  and 
custom  has  tended  to  root  us  so  finnly  to 
these  habits,  that  to  be  debarred  their  in- 
dulgence would  to  many  persons  be  down- 
right misery.  As  with  man,  so  it  is  with 
the  horse. 

A  crib-biter,  or  wind-sucker,  shoidd 
never  be  turned  out  to  grass  promiscu- 
ously with  other  horses,  for  he  most  as- 
suredly will  get  at  the  land  marks  and 
gates ;  and,  whilst  indulging  in  his  pro- 
pensity, will  naturally  attract  the  notice 
of  his  companions.  Imitation,  as  I  said 
before,  is  one  of  the  leading  inducements 
to  this  destructive  habit.  I  was  once  an 
eye-witness  to  the  fact  of  a  horse,  when  in 
the  field,  drawing  the  attention  of  four 
others  from  amongst  the  number  grazing 
to  his  actions.  They  alternately  began, 
first  to  nibble  at  the  place  moistened  by 
the  saliva  of  their  comrade,  and,  as  I 
prognosticated  at  the  time,  became  after- 
wards confirmed  crib-biters. 
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A  horeo,  from  want  of  exercise,  will 
often  take  to  cribbing  from  sheer  idleness, 
or  too  much  confinement  in  the  stable  ; 
and  the  abominable  practice  of  tying  the 
head  to  the  rack  produces,  particularly  in 
young  high-couraged  horses,  an  impatient 
restlessness.  Some  shew  their  dislike  of 
the  resti-aint  by  continual  kicking  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  hind  legs ;  others, 
by  nibbling  the  rack  or  manger,  till  they 
imbibe  a  professed  attachment  to  the  vice, 
more  especially  if,  in  the  adjacent  stall, 
they  have  a  companion  addicted  to  crib- 
biting,  and  themselves  a  nice  soft  deal 
manger,  inviting  them  to  enter  upon  their 
noviciate. 

Confinement  in  the  stable  for  too  long 
a  period  has  a  similar  effect  on  the  horse, 
as  too  great  an  indulgence  of  bed  has  on 
the  human  frame — it  produces  general 
debility  and  weakness.  My  advice  _  is, 
when  the  horse  be  not  wanted  for  service, 
to  give  him  walking  exercise  in  the  open 
air  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  allowing 
him  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  ;  and  if  this 
do  not  keep  him  hale  and  fit  for  use,  why, 
get  rid  of  him,  as,  to  borrow  a  stable 
phrase,  'he  must  be  rotten.'  When  the 
weather  will  not  permit  of  exercise  in  the 
dry,  put  on  a  soft  bit  with  players,  for 
two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon ;  by  an  adherence  to 
which  nde  digestion  is  promoted,  the  loss 
of  exercise  compensated,  and,  by  the 
amusement  the  horse  finds  in  the  bit,  he 
is  not  only  kept  out  of  mischief,  but  the 
carriage  of  the  head  is  greatly  facilitated. 
Exercise  improves  the  appetite  and 
strengthens  the  power  of  digestion  in  a 
surjn-ising  manner  ;  hunger  becomes 
keen;  and  food  is  taken  with  eager  re- 
lish, which  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  best  signs  of  health. 

I  have  occasionally  excited  the  ire  of 
grooms,  by  requesting  them  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  using  the  rack-chain. 
These  gentlemen,  when  inten-ogated  as 
to  the  utility  of  attaching  the  head  to  the 
rack,  usually  answer,  '  To  prevent  the 
hoi-se  lying  down  and  dirtying  his  quar- 
ters !'  But  the  true  reason  is,  they  are 
fearful  of  a  little  extra  trouble  in  case  the 
animal  shoiJd  be  wanted  at  a  short  no- 
tice. When  I  have  inquired  if  the  horse 
was  habituated  to  lying  down  in  the  day- 
time, or  whether  he  has  been  ever  known 
so  to  do,  the  response  given  is  usually, 
'  No  ;  we  never  actually  saw  him  down 
during  the  day,  but  we  ha\'e  always  been 
accustomed  to  tie  him  up.'  Therefore, 
according  to  their  own  shewing,  they 
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give  the  poor  beast  his  unnecessary  re-     I 
straint  from  no  other  cause  but  custom,      ' 
\shich  they  blindly  and  implicitly  follow, 
though  they  can  adduce  no  benefit  result- 
ing frona   its  observance.      Custom  and 
prejudice  are  most  imperious  tyrants,  and 
rule  triumphant  over  horsemen,  as  well      jj 
as  other  classes  of  society.      There  are      1 
certain  points  established,  certain  axioms 
laid  down,  and  the  nine  people  out  often, 
who    never    think    for   themselves,    take 
everv    thing  upon  credit,  and  implicitly 
fall  into  the  regulated  course  of  opinion 
generally  held,   without    stopping  to  in- 
quire whether  it  happens  to  be  just  or  un-     j 
just,  tolerably  right  or  entirely  wrong.  i 

If  the  horse  be  addicted  to  lying  down      ■ 
in  the  day-time,  I  have  generally  found, 
on  inspection,  that  he  is   either    sick  or 
lame,  and  consequently  required  immedi- 
ate attention.     Now,  to  tie  horses  to  the 
rack  under  such  circumstances,  is  obvi-     j 
ously  an  act  of  cruelty.     In  my  opinion,      | 
to  attach  any  horse  to  the  rack  only  serves 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  occurrence   of 
those  habits  and  \'ices  which  have  for  so 
many  years  baffled  the  attempts  of  horse- 
men   to  prevent,  correct,   and   eradicate 
with  certainty  and  permanency. 

Many  continue  pertinaciously  to  assert 
that  crib-biting  is  not  injurious  to  the 
strength  of  horses.  1  am  free  to  admit 
that  they  sometimes  go  through  very  ar- 
duous tasks  and  fleet  performances,  and 
may  probably  occasionally  win  a  race  ; 
but  capability  of  exertion  would  be  still 
more  evident,  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
course  increased,  if  the  malady  were  re- 
moved. But  no  positive  reliance  can  be 
placed  in  the  exertions  of  a  crib-biter  or 
wind-sucker ;  for  the  natviral  power  and 
ability  of  the  animal  must  inevitably  be 
weakened,  and  ultimately  yield  altogether 
to  the  ravages  the  indulgence  of  these 
propensities  occasion  on  the  frame  of  the 
animal,  if  prosecuted  for  any  length  of 
time. 

A  horse  may  be  addicted  to  cribbing, 
and  yet  its  pernicious  effects  shall  not  be 
perceptible,  except  to  those  who  are  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  symptoms 
incidental  to,  and  which  uniformly  accom- 
pany, the  practice  of  the  habit.  I  have 
known  many  horses  labouring  under  this 
malady,  whose  condition  appeared  so 
good  to  the  casual  observer,  that  their 
owners  have  doubted  my  allegations  as  to 
their  weakness  ;  but  a  little  extra  exertion, 
in  company  with  a  sound  horse  of  appa- 
rently equal  power  and  capability,  soon 
convinced  the  party  of  their  error — the 
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strength  of  the  crib-biter,  after  a  short 
trial,  proving  very  inferior  to  that  of  his 
opponent.  I  know  well  that  horses  in- 
dulging in  the  propensity  must  of  neces- 
sity be  injured  or  impaired  in  their  sta- 
mina. Acting  upon  this  calculation,  when 
attending  races,  and  accidentally  discover- 
ing that  any  particular  horse  was  either  a 
crib-biter  or  wind-sucker,  although  he 
might  be  a  '  favourite,'  to  use  a  turf 
phrase,  '  I  uniformly  back  him  to  lose, 
and  am  generally  right.' 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a 
crib-biter  is  bona  fide  an  unsound  horse ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  warring  litiga- 
tions that  may  have  occurred  occasionally 
in  consequence  of  the  habit,  when  a  to- 
tally opposite  notion  to  mine  has  been  en- 
tertained on  the  question,  yet  I  cannot 
avoid  aiTaying  my  individual  opinion  in 
opposition  to  the  fearfvd  host  of  dissen- 
tients who  may  start  up  against  me,  when 
my  assertion  is  perused.  /  verily  believe 
that  a  crib-biter,  sold  with  a  warranty  of 
soundness,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
returnable  :  and  I  think  I  cannot  be  ac- 
counted unfair  or  erroneous  in  this  posi- 
tion, founded  on  the  well-ascertained  fact, 
that  '  crib-biting  horses  are  injured  in 
their  stamina.' 

That  Nestor  among  veterinarians,  Mr. 
Bracy  Clark — to  whom  the  horse  is  so 
greatly  indebted,  not  only  for  his  valu- 
able publications,  but  likewise  for  the  dis- 
covery of  many  parts  and  properties  of 
the  foot  of  the  horse,  and,  above  all,  his 
perfection  of  the  expansion  shoe — ob- 
serves very  truly  in  his  remarks  on  this 
subject,  that  *  the  crib-biting  horse  has 
generally  a  lean,  constricted  appearance, 
the  skin  being  contracted  about  the  ribs  ; 
or  a  sunken  watery  eye,  or  else  too  dry ; 
the  muscles  of  the  face  also,  as  well  as  the 
skin,  drawn  up  with  rigidness.  When 
unemployed  in  eating,  his  almost  con- 
stant amusement  is  to  grasp  the  rail  of 
the  manger  with  his  front  teeth,  then  to 
draw  himself  up  to  it,  as  to  a  fixed  point, 
by  a  general  contraction  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  trunk ;  at  the  same  time  the 
effort  is  attended  with  a  grunting  sound.' 

Now,  many  veterinary  surgeons  are  of 
opinion  that  the  particular  noise  made  by 
the  horse  is  caused  by  the  expulsion  of 
air,  and  that  crib-biting  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  an  effort  at  eructation,  arising 
from  indigestion  or  some  viscid  state  of 
the  stomach  ;  whilst  others  pretend  to 
say,  that  the  habit  is  caused  from  pain  in 
the  feet.  If  either  of  these  opinions  were 
correct,  to  remove  the  destructive  propen- 
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sity,  recourse  must  necessarily  be  had  to 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  animal 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  rules 
of  veterinary  science.  That  these  judg- 
ments must  be  erroneous,  I  prove  clearly 
by  the  system  I  have  established,  which 
enables  me  to  eradicate  crib-biting  and 
wind-sucking  without  the  aid  of  me- 
dicine. 

My  attention,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
has  been  directed  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  this  destructive  malady  during  a 
long  period  ;  and  although  I  may  dissent 
from  many  very  respectable  authorities, 
I  must  remark,  that,  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  experience,  I  have  uniformly 
observed  that  a  crib-biter  (as  well  as  wind- 
sucker)  inhales  air  into  the  stomach, 
which,  from  its  constrviction,  he  cannot 
exhale  or  degui'gitate  ;  for  horses,  unlike 
dogs  and  many  other  animals,  can  neither 
belch  nor  vomit,  consequently  in  its  pro- 
gress through  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
the  oxygen,  or  elastic  property  of  the  air, 
is  taken  up  by  the  system,  which  causes 
a  redundancy  of  fixed  air  in  the  abdomi- 
nal parts — hence  arises  flatulency,  which 
of  course  produces  indigestion,  general 
debility,  and  an  impaired  stamina  ;  and 
these  alarming  effects,  if  not  attended  to 
and  removed,  must  naturally  lead  to  dis- 
orders of  dangerous  tendencies. 

To  broach  an  opinion  of  this  import  is, 
I  know,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  many  hippologists  ;  and 
that  I  may  be  clearly  imderstood  by  eveiy 
reader,  I  have  purposely  avoided  the  use 
of  scientific  words  or  technical  phraseo- 
logy, and  expressed  my  meaning  in  plain 
unassuming  language. 

Others,  however,  of  acknowledged  skill 
and  ability  in  their  profession  have  lately 
had  the  liberality  to  confess,  that,  on 
mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  they 
considered  I  was  coiTect,  and  encouraged 
me  to  proceed  in  my  coiu-se. 

With  much  labour,  patience,  and  per- 
severance, I  aimed  at  the  discovery  of 
the  proximate  cause  of  crib-biting.  My 
studies  have  been  practical,  for  I  could 
meet  with  no  satisfactory  information  in 
books.  I  made  experiments  of  various 
kinds,  repeated  and  improved  them,  and 
thus  approached  nearer  to  my  object,  till 
at  length  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perceiving 
that  I  was  in  the  right  track. 

That  the  crib-biter  inhales  more  air 
into  the  stomach  than  he  can  exhale,  I 
am  convinced  ;  and  on  that  conviction 
have  founded  my  system  for  the  treatment 
of  the  malady ;  the  application  of  which, 
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I  may  assert  without  presumption,  cannot 
fail  of  success,  if  attended  to  with  sincerity 
and  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  grooms 
and  other  stable  domestics. 

A  crib-biter  of  any  standing  becomes 
soured  in  temper  ;  his  natural  strength 
soon  gives  way  ;  w'eakness  more  or  less 
ensues ;  and  he  is  rendered  unfit  for  a 
proper  day's  work  :  yet  horses  labouring 
under  the  effects  of  this  propensity  are 
expected  by  their  proprietors  to  perform 
the  most  violent  exertions,  and  the  fleet- 
est and  most  rapid  efforts  are  required  of 
them  !  Himting,  racing,  in  short  every 
duty  is  imposed  indiscriminately  with 
sound  animals,  till  the  jioor  beast  sinks 
prematurely  under  his  accunndated  mi- 
sery, and  is  thus  rendered  unserviceable 
many  years  before  his  natural  term.  Un- 
der kind  and  judicious  treatment,  the 
horse  would  be  much  longer  lived  than  is 
generally  sujjposed,  as  existing  facts  tes- 

Various  remedies,  piu'porting  to  be  in- 
fallible, for  vicious  horses  have  of  late 
years  been  put  forth  to  the  world,  but 
nothing  has  in  reality  been  gained  by 
them.  I  allude  to  torturing  straps,  bands, 
and  other  vexatious  applications,  which 
only  tend  to  sour  the  disposition  of  the 
animal,  and,  on  their  removal,  leave  him 
more  invetei-ately  addicted  to  his  evil 
habits.  Others,  from  want  of  a  better  re- 
medy, have  recourse  to  loathsome  and 
nauseous  experiments,  which  are  as  futile 
as  they  are  disgusting,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  expected  to  pi'oduce  any  perma- 
nently good  effects  ;  for  as  the  matter  or 
ordure  emjjfoyed  dries  and  hardens,  it  na- 
turally loses  its  effluvia,  and  consequently 
requires  repetition  to  make  the  process 
adopted  effectual,  even  if  it  were  proper 
to  pursue  it.  An  accumulation  of  filth 
on  the  manger  is  the  result ;  and  we  all 
know  that  that  utensil  should  be  kept  par- 
ticularly clean.  I  have  no  patience  when  I 
reflect  on  such  proceedings.  It  is  obvious 
to  any  one  conversant  with  horses,  that  a 
filthy  stable  is  the  forerunner  of  disease. 
The  only  consequence  emanating  from 
conduct  so  inconsiderately  ignorant  is, 
that  the  silly  attendant,  for  his  own  con- 
venience, is  soon  compelled  to  remove  the 
dirt,  gaining  nothing  but  additional  labour 
for  his  assumed  sagacity. 

He  who  pretends  to  correct  the  horse, 
by  inventing  apparatus  with  that  view, 
should  previously  study  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  animal,  in  addition  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  emohnnent. 
To  exemplify  this  observation,  let  us  con- 
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sider  for  a  moment  the  fate  of  the  straps 
with  the  spring  and  spikes.  They  were 
introduced  under  the  protection  of  weighty 
])atronage ;  and  all  that  influence  coidd 
do  was  adopted  to  facilitate  their  recep- 
tion in  the  highest  quarters,  and  render 
their  adoption  general.  They  were  pre- 
dominant for  a  time,  and  were  probably 
esteemed  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  matter,  who  received  the  ipse  dixit  of 
others  as  truth  '  sacred  as  Holy  Writ ;' 
and  accordingly  the  straps  were  con- 
sidered and  recommended  by  many  per- 
sons as  a  certain  cure  for  crib-biters. 
However,  when  essayed  by  those  wdiose 
knowledge  and  intelligence  could  be 
relied  on,  it  was  discovered  that  they 
coidd  never  fulfil  the  object  promised  to 
purchasers,  and  not  the  most  distant  pros- 
jiect  of  efficacy  could  be  entertained. 
Their  apj^lication  only  served  to  alarm, 
irritate,  and  tease  the  horse,  without  pro- 
ducing any  beneficial  effects ;  and,  on 
their  removal,  he  was  generally  found  as 
inveterately  addicted  to  his  propensity  as 
ever.  A  horse  will  never  become  tract- 
able imder  fear,  which  is  soon  excited, 
as  his  timidity  is  proverbial.  What  is 
rational  can  only  be  attained  by  rational 
ways ;  and  in  nature  an  object  cannot  be 
compassed  but  by  means  consistent  with 
nature.  The  straps  were  invented  with- 
out any  adherence  to  this  maxim ;  hence 
their  inutility  and  consequent  downfall. 

Covering  the  top  of  the  manger  with  a 
sheep-skin,  the  woolly  side  outwards,  is  a 
remedy  still  in  vogue  amongst  persons 
who  act  and  mo\'e  upon  second-hand  in- 
formation. This  insignificant  process 
continues  a  favourite,  and  is  very  sagely 
recommended  as  a  preventive  in  many  of 
the  provinces.  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  it  used  as  a  ])recaution,  and  in  Lon- 
don too,  above  all  places  ! 

The  execrable  and  infamous  custom  of 
burning  the  palate  of  the  mouth  as  an 
antidote  to  crib-biting,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated,  and  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence  :  but,  without  stop- 
ping to  descant  on  the  cruelty  of  this 
practice,  I  have  merely  to  observe  that  the 
proselytes  to  it  gained  very  little  by  their 
barbarity ;  as  the  horse  is  only  checked 
so  long  as  the  soreness  and  tenderness 
caused  by  the  cauterising  exist,  and  no 
sooner  has  the  pain  subsided  than  he  re- 
commences operations.  Should  a  gentle- 
man discover  the  wound,  the  inflictors, 
ashamed  of  their  proceedings,  take  special 
care  not  to  divulge  the  real  cause,  but 
quibble  and  prevaricate,  till  at  length  I 
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have  known  them  hit  npon  the  expedient 
of  informing  an  inquirer  that  the  poor 
thing  had  been  scared  for  the  lampas, 
evincing  by  the  subterfuge  as  much  igno- 
rance as  they  possess  want  of  feeUng!" 

Before  we  conchide  the  present  ai-ticle 
it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  say 
something  respecting  Mr.  Yare's  anti- 
crib-biter  ;  and  it  would  have  given  us 
the  utmost  pleasure  could  we  have 
thought  as  well  of  the  anti-crib-biter  as 
we  do  of  that  gentleman's  judicious  obser- 
vations, quoted  above.  But  our  duty  to 
the  public  compels  us  to  state,  that  the 
anti-crib-biter  is  not  what  it  professes  to 
be ;  it  is  not  "  an  infallible  remedy  for 
the  above  vicious  and  destructive  habit  in 
horses."  The  anti-crib-biter  is  merely  a 
muzzle  ;  so  formed,  however,  that  the 
horse  is  enabled  to  use  his  lips  and 
tongue,  and  thus  to  draw  hay  or  corn  to 
his  mouth,  without  being  able  to  lay  hold 
of  the  maifger  with  his  teeth  ;  while, 
therefore,  the  muzzle  is  on,  it  acts  as  a 
preventive  from  biting  the  manger,  and 
nothing  more  : — and  this,  in  fact, 
amounts  to  little.  It  does  not  prevent 
the  animal  from  sucking  his  ivind  (as  it 
is  called) ;  nor  indeed,  in  the  instances 
which  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
does  it  prevent  the  animal  from  per- 
forming a  sort  of  intended  apology  for 
crib-biting.  Take  off  the  muzzle,  and  the 
horse  immediately  goes  to  his  old  work 
quite  as  eagerly  as  ever.  Every  attempt 
to  remedy  the  disgusting  vice  of  crib- 
biting  is  praiseworthy  ;  and  it  was  laud- 
able in  Mr.  Yare  to  introduce  his  new 
invented  nuizzle  ;  but  when  the  instru- 
ment is  represented  as  "  an  infallible 
remedij  for  the  above  vicious  and  destruc- 
tive habit  in  horses,"  the  assertion  or  state- 
ment is  firossly  erroneous,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  If  it  is  to  be  usefid,  the  horse 
must  constantly  wear  it ;  and  even  in  this 
case,  its  utility  is  very  doubtful.  In  a  few 
years,  I  have  little  doubt,  it  will  be  en- 
tirely laid  aside,  if  not  altogether  for- 
gotten. 

CROPPING  of  the  ears  of  horses  is 
exploded. 

CROSS-BOW,  an  instrument  super- 
seded by  the  fowling-piece  ;  at  present 
occasionally  used  in  rook  shooting.  The 
best  cross-bow  I  ever  met  with  belonged 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  took  particular 
pleasure  in  what  he  called  perfect  shoot- 
ing. As  near  as  I  can  remember,  its  bow, 
commonly  called  the  lath,  was  made  of 
the  best  shear  steel,  of  an  oblong  square, 
the  segment  of  a  circle  of  six  feet,  thirty- 
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six  inches  long :  the  cock  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  lever  is  of  ancient  invention, 
and  which  yet  defies  improvement,  was 
let  off  by  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
(which  is  better  than  by  a  trigger).  Our 
distance  of  shooting  was  ten  yai'ds  hori- 
zontal at  a  table  knife,  the  back  of  which 
was  sunk  into  a  turf  (or  peat)  and  he  who 
cut  the  most  bullets  in  half  a  dozen,  was 
acknowledged  the  best  shot. — The  balls 
were  half  an  ounce  each,  the  setting  of 
the  bow,  as  it  is  called,  (that  is,  adjusting 
the  two  sights)  should  be,  at  the  above 
distance,  horizontal,  and  will  then  answer 
to  shoot  from  the  angles  of  thirty  to  fifty, 
with  the  same  nicety.  The  lath  should 
not  be  too  strong,  as  it  renders  the  diver- 
tion  both  laborious  and  painful.  Lanca- 
shire only  has  been  famous  for  the  manu- 
factory of  cross-bows. 

CROWN-SCAB  is  a  partial  appearance 
about  the  coronet  of  a  horse,  varying  in 
different  subjects,  accorduig  to  the  state 
of  the  object  diseased.  It  partakes  a  little 
of  the  disorder  called  grease,  to  which,  if 
unattended  to,  it  would  soon  degenerate  ; 
being  a  species  of  that  defect,  but  in  an 
inferior  degree.  In  some  it  appears  as  a 
scurfy  eruption,  raising  the  hair,  and  turn- 
ing it  different  ways,  from  whence  soon 
oozes  a  kind  of  oily  ichor,  foetid  in  smell, 
and  greasy  in  appearance :  in  others,  the 
discharge  is  thinner,  and  more  watery, 
according  to  the  gi-eater  or  less  degree  of 
morbidity  in  the  frame,  or  acrimony  in 
the  blood.  It  has  been  a  practice  with 
the  old  school  to  counteract  its  effects  by 
vitriolic  lotions,  slight  styptics,  and  strong 
repellents:  scientific  disquisition  will  not, 
however,  justify  such  treatment,  but  re- 
commend daily  mollification  with  warm 
oatmeal  gruel  and  a  soft  sponge;  when 
which  is  wiped  gently  dry  with  a  soft  linen 
cloth,  it  may  be  very  mildly  impregnated 
with  camphorated  spermaceti  ointment, 
and  the  cure  assisted  by  mercurial  physic, 
diuretic  balls,  or  a  course  of  antimonial 
alterative  powders. 

CRUPPER,  a  leathern  convenience,  or 
long  strap,  annexed  to  the  hinder  part  of 
the  saddle,  having  at  the  other  extremity 
a  loop  to  pass  under  the  tail ;  by  which 
the  saddle  is  prevented  from  getting  for- 
ward, and  bringing  the  rider  upon  the 
neck  of  the  horse.  Such  aid  is  by  no 
means  required  with  horses  well  made, 
and  imiformly  proportioned :  they  are 
rarely  brought  into  use,  but  where  a  horse 
is  lower  before  than  behind ;  and  are  in 
so  much  disrepute  with  amateurs  and  con- 
noisseurs,  that  a  real   sportsman   would 
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sooner  part  from  his  horse  than  to  be  seen 
to  ride  with  a  crupper. 

CUB.     A  fox  of  the  first  year. 

CURB  is  a  callous  enlargement,  ap- 
proaching ossification,  and  is  situate  at 
the  lower  junction  of  the  hones,  at  the 
hind  part  of  the  hock,  originally  attended 
with  stirthess,  and  lastly  with  lameness 
and  pain.  Curbs  are  evidently  produced 
by  kicks,  blows,  sudden  turns  or  twists, 
riding  too  hard  (or  drawing  too  much 
weiglit)  up  hill :  tliey  should  be  attended 
to  on  their  first  appearance,  when  they 
soon  submit  to  the  usual  modes  adopted 
for  extirpation.  Mild  blistering  frequently 
succeeds,  particulaidy  where  the  operation 
is  twice  performed;  but  when  the  case  is 
of  long  standing,  a  few  slight  feather 
strokes  with  the  firing-iron  may  be  neces- 
sary to  confirm  tlie  cure. 

CURB-CHAIN.     See  Bit. 

CURRY-COMB,  a  well-known  stable 
utensil,  in  constant  use  for  the  cleaning 
of  horses.  Tliey  are  nuich  more  applic- 
able to  post  and  draft  horses,  than  to  horses 
of  superior  description,  the  fineness  of 
whose  coats,  and  the  tenderness  of  whose 
skins,  occasion  much  uneasiness  to  them 
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during  the  prickly  persecution,  and  to 
whom  good,  sweet,  clean  straw-bands  are 
greatly  preferable ;  it  being  matter  of  fair 
doubt,  whether  more  horses  are  not  lamed 
in  the  stable  vmder  the  dancing  ceremony 
of  the  cin-ry-comb,  than  by  accidents 
upon  the  road,  or  strong  exertions  in  the 
field. 

CUTTING  IN  ACTION,  in  the  manege 
called  interfering,  is  lacerating  the  round 
inside  projecting  part  of  the  fetlock  joint, 
with  the  edge  of  the  shoe,  upon  the  foot 
of  the  opposite  leg.  This  arises  much 
more  fretpicntly  from  the  indifference  or 
neglect  in  the  owner,  than  from  any  im- 
perfection or  defect  of  the  horse:  more 
horses  cut  from  being  broke  and  put  into 
work  too  young,  rode  too  long  journies  in 
a  da\',  or  over-worked  when  weary,  than 
from  any  cause  whatever.  Some  horses, 
it  is  true,  cut  from  their  formation,  par- 
ticularly those  narrow  in  the  chest. — • 
Carriage  horses,  too,  very  frequently  cut 
behind;  but  this  must  in  a  great  measure 
be  occasioned  by  the  projecting  parts  and 
cavities  in  the  pavement,  for  all  which 
the  surest  footed  horse  existing  cannot  be 
prepared. 
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DACE,  or  Dare,  is  gregarious,  is  a  great  breeder,  very  lively, 
and  during  summer  is  fond  of  playing  near  the  surface.  Its  head 
is  small,  the  irides  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  body  long  and  slender;  its 
scales  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  roach,  and  it  is  upon  the  whole 
a  handsomer  fish :  the  back  is  varied  with  dusky,  and  a  cast  of  yel- 
lowish green ;  the  sides  and  belly  silvery ;  the  ventral,  anal,  and  cau- 
dal fins  are  sometimes  of  a  pale  red  hue ;  the  tail  is  very  much  forked. 
The  dace  is  seldom  above  ten  inches  long;  although,  in  a  list  offish 
sold  in  the  London  markets,  with  the  greatest  weight  of  each,  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Pennant,  there  is  an  account  of  one  that  weighed 
a  pound  and  half;  and,  according  to  Linnaeus,  it  grows  to  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  length. 

The  haunts  of  dace  are  deep  water  near  piles  of  bridges,  where 
the  stream  is  gentle,  over  gravelly,  sandy,  and  clayey  bottoms ;  deep 
holes  that  are  shaded,  water  lily  leaves,  and  under  the  foam  caused 
by  an  eddy;  in  the  warm  months  they  are  to  be  found  in  shoals  on 
the  shallows  near  to  streams :  dace  spawn  in  March,  are  in  season 
about  three  weeks  after;  they  improve  and  are  good  about  Mi- 
chaelmas, but  are  best  in  February,  and  are  said  in  that  month,  when 
just  taken,  scotched  and  broiled,  to  be  more  palatable  than  a  fresh 
herring. 

This  is  a  fish  aiFording  great  sport  to  the  angler;  indeed,  more 
pleasure  than  profit,  for  the  flesh  is  insipid,  and  full  of  bones.  The 
baits  for  dace  are  the  red-worm,  brandling,  gilt-tail,  cow-dung  and 
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earth-bob,  and  indeed  any  worm  bred  on  trees  or  bushes,  that  is  not 
too  big  for  his  mouth,  and  almost  every  kind  of  fly  and  caterpillar. 
Flesh  flies  upon  the  surface  with  the  hook  put  into  the  back  between 
the  wings,  the  line  from  the  middle  downwards  of  single  hairs,  and  a 
trifle  longer  than  the  rod,  which  ought  to  be  eighteen  feet  at  least, 
and  as  light  as  possible;  the  flies  can  be  kept  in  a  phial;  fix  three 
very  small  hooks  upon  single  hair  hnks,  not  above  four  inches  long 
to  the  line,  and  in  a  summer's  evening,  at  the  smoothest  part  of  the 
end  of  a  mill  stream,  from  seven  or  eight,  and  so  long  as  light  conti- 
nues, the  dace  will  yield  diversion.  In  the  same  manner,  they  will 
rise  in  the  morning  at  the  ant-fly,  if  used  at  the  foot  of  a  current  or 
mill  stream,  or  on  a  scour  before  the  sun  comes  on  the  water. 

After  rains,  when  the  river  is  nearly  level  with  its  banks,  use  the 
caterpillar  fly  or  a  small  red  palmer  and  a  yellow  gentle,  (the  yel- 
lower the  better;)  run  the  hook  through  its  skin,  and  draw  it  up  to 
the  tail  of  the  fly,  then  whip  on  the  surface,  the  dace  will  rise  freely. 

Another  way  to  take  this  fish  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the 
beginning  of  October,  is  by  artificial  fly-fishing  with  a  long  line,  the 
fly  generally  either  black,  brown,  or  red,  made  very  small,  on  a  hook 
No.  8  or  9.  The  three  may  be  on  the  line  together,  about  a  yard 
asunder,  letting  the  black  one  be  the  lower  fly,  and  that  alone  have 
a  gentle  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  other  two  to  be  the  drop  flies ;  by 
this  mode  many  dozens  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  a  morning  or 
afternoon;  when  they  are  on  the  fords,  and  the  weather  is  favour- 
able, particularly  in  rivers  where  the  tide  flows  a  moderate  height, 
(as  for  instance,  in  the  Thames,  between  Kew  and  Richmond  bridges) 
for  every  tide  is  a  kind  of  fresh  water  to  the  fish,  and,  as  it  clears  oft*, 
they  will  take  astonishingly.  Their  chief  biting  times  are,  hot  wea- 
ther, early  or  late ;  in  cold,  the  middle ;  and  in  mild  cloudy  weather, 
the  whole  of  the  day;  but  after  a  hot,  bright  sun,  they  will  take  the 
above  flies  in  the  clearest  water,  from  a  little  before  sun-set,  until 
dark.  Above  Richmond,  when  the  weeds  begin  to  rot,  a  grasshop- 
per with  the  first  joint  of  his  legs  pinched  oft',  and  the  hook  put  in 
at  the  head  and  brought  out  at  the  tail,  and  used  as  an  artificial  fly, 
does  great  execution  in  a  warm  day  upon  the  shallows ;  this  fishing 
can  only  be  done  in  a  boat,  which  is  to  drive  down  with  the  current 
(having  a  heavy  stone,  by  way  of  anchor,  fastened  to  a  rope  five  or 
six  yards  long,  at  the  head  of  the  punt  or  wherry) :  when  come  to  a 
likely  spot,  drop  the  stone,  and,  standing  in  the  stern,  throw  right 
down  the  stream,  and  then  to  the  right  and  left;  after  trying  about 
a  quarter-of-an-hour  in  a  place,  weigh  anchor,  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  next  probable  haunt;  use  a  common  fly-line 
about  ten  yards  long,  and  a  strong  single  hair  next  the  hook.  It 
may  be  said  there  is  less  certainty  of  catching  dace  in  this  way,  than 
with  a  float  and  ground-bait;  but  to  those  who  are  situated  near  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  between  Windsor  and  Isleworth,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  a  still,  warm,  gloomy  day,  it  will  aftbrd  much  more 
amusement  than  the  ordinary  method. 

In  anghng  for  dace  with  maggots,  the  tackle  cannot  be  too  fine, 
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tlie  float  small,  the  hook  No.  9,  the  shot  a  foot  from  it :  by  baiting 
the  place  with  a  few  maggots  before  fishing,  the  diversion  will  be  in- 
creased. If  using  gentles  in  an  eddy  between  two  mill-streams,  and 
the  water  is  only  two  or  three  feet  deep,  there  will  be  greater  chance 
of  success  than  where  it  is  deeper;  use  here  a  cork  float,  bait  with 
three  large  gentles,  and  strike  at  the  first  nibble;  if  there  are  large 
dace  in  the  mill-pool,  they  will  resort  to  tliis  eddy. 

In  bottom  fishing  for  dace,  let  the  ground-bait  be  bread,  soaked 
an  hour  in  water;  put  an  equal  quantity  of  bran,  knead  it  to  a  tough 
consistence,  and  make  it  into  balls,  with  a  small  pebble  in  the  middle 
to  sink  them;  throw  these  balls  a  little  up  the  stream  from  the  spot 
where  it  is  proposed  to  angle,  that  the  current  may  not  drive  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  line.  Fish  for  dace  within  three  inches  of 
the  ground,  especially  where  the  ant  fly  is  the  bait  under  water.  The 
compiler  has  caught  dace  of  upwards  of  a  pound  weight,  upon  night 
lines,  baited  with  a  minnow  for  eels. 

In  the  Mersey,  near  Warrington,  a  fish  called  the  Graining  is 
taken,  which  much  resembles  the  dace,  but  is  slenderer,  and  the 
back  straighter ;  the  usual  length  does  not  exceed  eight  inches.  The 
colour  of  the  back  is  silvery,  with  a  blueish  cast;  the  eyes,  ventral 
and  anal  fins,  are  paler  than  those  of  the  dace ;  but  the  pectoral  fin 
is  redder,  and  they  are  much  better  eating. 

DAISY-CUTTER.     A  sporting  term  the  water  rail  endures  our  shai-pest  sea- 

for  horses  that  go  so  near  the  ground,  that  sons. 

they  frequently  touch  it  with  the  tip  of  The  corn  crake  is  the  harbinger  of  sum- 
one  toe  or  the  other,  and  are  constantly  mer,  and  begins  to  be  heard  about  the  mid- 

j        ,..  .jf  ^_n           ^  horse  with  broken  die  of  May,  and  continues  its  note  during 


in  danger  of  fallin 

knees  may  be  considered  of  this  descrip 

tion. 

DAKER  HEN,  Laxd  Rail,  or  Corn 
Crake.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  nine 
inches;  the  bill  is  one  inch  long,  strong 
and  thick,  and  of  a  greyish  brown,  formed 
exactly  like  that  of  the  water  hen,  and 
makes  a  generical  distinction :  the  eyes 
hazel;  the  feathers  on  tlie  upper  parts  are 
of  a  rufous  brown,  each  dashed  down  the 
middle  with  black;  the  under  parts  the 
same,  but  paler,  and  not  spotted,  and  edged 
Avith  pale  rust  colour ;  chin  very  pale :  both 
wmg  coverts  and  quills  are  of  a  lightish 
chesimt;    the  fore  parts  of  the  neck  and 


the  breeding  season;  it  then  migrates. 

In  meadows,  from  the  time  the  grass 
is  grown,  until  cut,  tliere  issues  from  the 
thickest  part  of  the  herbage  a  sound,  ex- 
pressing the  word  crek,  crek,  crek,  and 
wliich  is  a  noise  much  like  that  made  by 
stripping  forcibly  the  teeth  of  a  large  comb 
under  the  fingers :  as  we  approach,  the 
sound  retires,  and  is  heard  fifty  paces  off: 
it  is  the  land  rail  that  emits  this  cry,  and 
begins  to  be  heard  about  the  second  week 
in  May.  The  land  rail  (says  Mr.  Pen- 
nant) lays  from  twelve  to  twenty  eggs  of 
a  dull  white,  marked  with  a  few  yellow 
spots ;  but,  according  to  Latham  and  Buf- 


breast  are  of  a  pale  ash  colom-;  a  streak  of    fon,  the  number  of  eggs  does  not  exceed 


the  same  colour  extends  over  each  eve, 
from  the  bill  to  the  side  of  the  neck;  the 
belly  is  of  a  yellowish  white ;  the  sides, 
thighs,  and  vent,  are  faintly  marked  with 
iiisty-coloured  streaks;  the  tail  is  short, 
and  of  a  deep  bay;  the  legs  are  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  bill.  It  is  always  found  among 
the  corn,  grass,  broom,  and  furze.  The 
land  rail  quits  this  kingdom  before  \vinter, 


tweh-e,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
quail,  and  more  coloured ;  are  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  not  unlike  those 
of  the  missel  thrush,  being  of  a  reddish 
cinereous  white,  marked  with  ferruginous 
blotches,  with  a  few  indistinct  ones  of  a 
pale  reddish  ash  colour:  the  nest  is  negli- 
gently constructed  with  a  little  moss,  or 
dry  grass,  and  placed  usually  in  some  hol- 


and  repairs  to  other  countries  in  search  of  low  of  the  turf  where  the  grass  is  thickest, 

food,  which  consists  of  worms,  slugs,  in-  The  young  crakes  are  covered  with  a  black 

sects,   and  seeds  of  various  kinds ;    but  down,  and  run  as  soon  as  they  burst  the 
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shell,  following  their  mothers,  but  quit  not 
the  meadow  till  the  scythe  sweeps  away 
their  habitation.  The  late  hatches  are 
plundered  by  the  mower;  all  the  early 
broods  then  shelter  themselves  amongst 
buck-wheat,  oats,  very  frequently  in  clo- 
ver grass,  and  in  waste  grounds  overspread 
with  broom,  where  in  summer  they  are 
often  found :  a  few  return  again  to  the 
meadows  at  the  end  of  that  season. 

It  is  easily  known  when  a  dog  scents  a 
land  rail,  from  his  keen  search,  and  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  bird  persists  in 
keeping  the  ground,  insomuch  that  it  may 
be  sometimes  caught  by  the  hand;  it  often 
stops  short  and  squats ;  the  dog,  pushing 
eagerly  forward,  overshoots  the  spot,  and 
loses  the  trace ;  and  the  rail,  it  is  said, 
profits  by  his  blunder,  and  retraces  its 
path ;  nor  does  it  spring  till  driven  to  the 
last  extremity,  when  it  flies  heavily,  and 
generally  with  its  legs  hanging  down,  but 
never  far  at  a  flight:  when  it  alights,  it 
nms  off,  and  before  the  sportsman  has 
reached  the  place,  the  bird  is  at  a  consi- 
derable distance ;  nor  is  it  sprung  a  second 
time  but  with  great  difficulty.  The  fleet- 
ness  of  its  feet  compensates  for  the  tardi- 
ness of  its  wings;  all  its  excursions,  wind- 
ings, and  doublings  in  the  fields  and  mea- 
dows, are  performed  by  running.  When 
upon  wing,  if  it  flies  to  a  hedge,  the  sports- 
man is  recommended  to  look  upon  the 
boughs,  as  it  will  perch  and  sit  till  he  al- 
most touches  it,  and  frequently,  by  that 
means,  eludes  all  pursuit. 

Corn  crakes  are  plentiM  in  some  parts 
of  these  realms ;  in  Ireland,  particularly 
so.  They  are  in  the  greatest  plenty  in 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  where  they  appear 
about  the  third  week  in  April,  supposed 
to  come  there  from  Ireland :  at  their  first 
arrival,  it  is  common  to  shoot  seven  or 
eight  in  a  morning.  They  abound  in  the 
county  of  Caithness,  in  Scotland,  and  are 
found  in  most  of  the  Hebrides,  and  the 
Orkneys.  Few  places  in  England  are 
destitute  of  them  in  summer,  but  they  are 
nowhere  what  may  be  called  common.  It 
is  observed,  wherever  quails  are  in  plenty, 
the  crake  abounds :  on  their  first  appear- 
ance in  England,  they  are  so  lean  as  to 
weigh  only  four  ounces,  but  before  their 
departure  have  been  known  to  exceed 
eight,  and  are  very  fat:  their  flesh  is 
reckoned  an  exquisite  morsel. 

Buffbn  states,  that  when  the  land  rail 
returns  to  other  countries,  the  flight  com- 
mences dui-ing  the  night,  and,  aided  by  a 
favourable  wind,  it  attempts  the  passage 
of  the  Mediten-anean,  where,  no  doubt, 
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many  perish,  as  it  is  remarked  that  their 
numbers  decrease  upon  their  return ;  that 
migrations  of  this  bird  extend  more  to  the 
north  than  the  south,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  slowness  of  its  flight,  it  penetrates  into 
Poland,  Sweden,  Denmai-k,  and  even  Nor- 
way. To  the  northern  countries,  he  con- 
ceives, the  land  rail  repairs,  as  much  for 
cool  situations,  as  to  obtain  its  proper  food; 
for  although  it  eats  the  seeds  of  broom,  tre- 
foil, groundsel,  and  fattens  in  a  cage  on 
millet  and  grain;  and  when  grown  up, 
every  sort  of  aliment  suits  it;  yet  it  pre- 
fers insects,  slugs,  and  worms ;  and  these, 
which  are  necessary  for  its  young,  can  be 
found  only  in  shady,  wet  grounds :  the 
humidity  of  those  of  Ireland  is  also  con- 
genial to  its  nature. 

DAMASCUS  ARABIAN  (sire  of  Sig- 
nal,) was  a  black-brown  horse,  and  foaled 
in  1754.  He  arrived  in  England  in  Sep- 
tember, 1760;  and  in  1761,  1762,  and 
1763,  he  covered  none  but  thorough-bred 
mares,  at  Mr.  William  Coates's,  at  Smea- 
ton,  near  North- Allerton,  Yorkshire,  at 
5gs.  and  5s.;  in  1764,  at  Mr.  Samuel 
Tate's,  at  Mickleham,  near  Leatherhead, 
Surrey;  in  1765,  at  Mr.  Coates's,  Smea- 
ton;  in  1766,  at  Mr.  John  Tuting's,  at 
Newmarket,  at  1  guinea  and  2s.  6d.  (none 
of  his  get  having  started) ;  at  the  same 
place,  in  1767,  (on  account  of  Signal's 
superior  running,)  he  was  again  advanced 
to  5gs.  and  5s.;  in  1768  and  1769,  at  the 
same  price;  in  1770,  at  5gs.  and  10s.  6d. ; 
in  1771,  at  Wickham,  near  Witham,  Es- 
sex, (same  place  as  Captain,)  at  5gs.  and 
5s.;  in  1772  and  1773,  at  the  same  place, 
at  lOgs.  and  5s.  The  following  is  copied 
from  the  advertisement:  "  He  was  gene- 
rally known  to  be  of  the  purest  Arabian 
breed,  in  that  country,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  the  Turcoman  or  Barb ; —  a  horse 
of  bone  and  substance;  14  hands  half-an- 
inch  high,  and  upwards,  which  size  very 
few  Arabians  ever  exceed.  He  was  bred 
by  the  Arab,  who  was  shieck  or  chief  of 
Acria,  noted  for  his  breed  of  horses,  and 
presented,  when  a  foal,  to  the  bashaw  of 
Damascus,  and  given  by  him  to  a  rich 
Turkey  merchant  at  Aleppo,  with  whom 
the  bashaw  had  great  dealings  in  money 
affairs.  He  was  bought  there,  at  two 
years  old,  by  an  English  gentleman,  in 
whose  possession  he  continued  till  his  ar- 
rival in  England.  This  account  may  be 
seen,  certified  on  stamp  paper,  at  Smea- 
ton,"  &:c.  He  was  sire  of  Mr.  Vernon's 
Flush,  Mr.  March's  Mungo  and  Trump, 
Sir  F.  Evelyn's  Atom,  Mr.  Strode 's  Lit- 
tle Joe,  Mr.  Burlton's  Mufti  and  Pigmy, 
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Mr,  Pleasant's  Magpie,  &c.  He  got  the 
dam  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  Merry  Wake- 
field, (afterwards  Mr.  W.  Wilson's  Me- 
nelaus)  which  dam  was  also  the  dam  of 
the  Ancaster  Mare,  that  bred  Mr.  Fen- 
ton's  Allegro,  Dapple,  Miss  Grimstone, 
&e. 

DAPPLE.  Horses  are  so  called  who 
have  partial  variegated  hues  in  the  coat 
of  different  sizes,  constituting  small  cir- 
cles, both  lighter  and  darker  than  the  ge- 
neral colour  of  the  horse.  Such  are  said 
to  be  dappled;  hence  we  have  dapi)le 
bays,  dapple  greys,  and  sometimes  dapple 

DARLEY  ARABIAN  (sire  of  Chil- 
ders)  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Darley,  of 
Buttercramb,  near  York.  A  brother  of 
that  gentleman  being  an  agent  in  mer- 
chandise abroad,  became  a  member  of  a 
hunting  club,  by  which  means  he  acquired 
interest  to  procure  the  said  Arabian  for  a 
moderate  sum,  and  which  he  sent  over  to 
England  as  a  present  to  his  brother.  He 
also  got  Almanzor,  a  very  fleet  horse ;  the 
Duke  of  Somerset's  White-legs,  own  bro- 
ther to  Ahuanzor,  and  thought  to  be  as 
good,  but  meeting  with  an  accident,  he 
never  ran  hi  public ;  Cupid  and  Brisk, 
good  horses ;  Diedalus,  a  very  fleet  horse ; 
Skipjack,  Manica,  Aleppo,  Brisk,  Bully- 
rock,  Whistlejacket,  and  Dart,  good  plate 
horses,  though  out  of  indifferent  mares ; 
and  Lord  Tracey's  Whimsey,  a  good  plate 
mare.  He  covered  only  a  few  mares  be- 
sides Mr.  Darley's. 

DEBILITY.  A  state  of  weakness, 
emaciation,  and  inertness  of  the  animal 
powers.  It  may  be  either  general  or  local. 
In  the  human  subject,  debility  is  a  fertile 
source  of  diseases,  chiefly  of  the  chronic 
kind.  So  it  is  also  in  brutes,  to  a  certain 
degree,  though  their  diseases  are  generally 
simple,  and  apt  to  proceed  to  a  speedy  ter- 
mination. The  diseases  of  debility  in  the 
horse  are,  dropsy,  grease,  asthma,  palsy, 
&c. 

DECEMBER.  Grouse-shooting  termi- 
nates on  the  10th  of  this  month.  Indeed, 
these  birds  become  very  ditficult  of  ap- 
proach at  a  much  earlier  period;  and, 
after  the  middle  of  September,  are  suffi- 
ciently wild  as  to  be  approached  only  by 
stratagem.  When  snow  has  covered  the 
mountains,  grouse  may  be  observed  in 
packs,  sitting  upon  it,  and  brooding,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  miserable  prospect  before 
them.  At  such  times,  they  may  be  ap- 
proached, by  the  shooter  putting  on  a 
white  frock  over  his  clothes,  so  as  to  re- 
semble in  some  degree  the  colour  of  the 
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snow  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  This 
is  practised  by  poachers,  who  are  gene- 
rally found  numerous  enough  on  most,  if 
not  all,  the  grouse  mountains  in  England. 
Notwithstanding  the  termination  of  the 
superlative  diversion  of  grouse-shooting, 
December  may  be  considered  as  the  ze- 
nith of  the  sporting  season.  Partridges 
have  become  wild,  it  is  true ;  but  cover 
shooting  may  be  enjoyed  in  perfection. 
This  is  the  season  of  the  pheasant  and 
the  woodcock,  to  say  nothing  of  snipe ; — 
for  wild-fowl  shooting,  if  it  be  allowable 
to  class  this  chilly,  shivering  business, 
amongst  the  list  of  legitimate  field  sports. 
Coursing  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  utmost 
perfection,  unless  prevented  by  frost  or 
snow,  or  both.  Hares  run  well  at  this 
period. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  hare-hunting. 

December  is  admirably  calculated  for 
the  pursiut  of  the  fox.  At  this  period 
foxes  run  well ;  and  a  good  scenting  day 
will  frequently  occiu'  during  this  month. 
A  good  fox  and  a  good  scent  cannot  fail 
to  produce  the  pei-fection  of  this  doubly 
delightful,  this  animating  and  princely, 
diversion.  Fox-hunting  leaves  all  other 
field  sports  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 

DECOCTION.  Any  thing  boiled.  By 
this  process,  the  medicinal  properties  of 
roots,  barks,  &c.  are  communicated  to 
water.  The  most  common  way  is  to  boil 
the  ingredients  till  the  water  is  half  con- 
sumed, the  liquor  (which,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  the  decoction)  being  afterwards 
strained  otf. 

DECOY.  A  decoy  is  generally  situated 
in  a  marsh,  so  as  to  be  surrounded  with 
wood  or  reeds,  and,  if  possible,  both,  the 
better  to  keep  the  pond  quiet,  and  that 
the  repose  of  the  fowl  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted; for  the  greatest  parts  of  the  animal 
world  pass  their  lives  in  a  state  between 
sleep  and  inactive  reverie,  except  when 
they  are  excited  by  the  call  of  hunger. 
In  this  pond  the  bii-ds  sleep  all  day;  so 
soon  as  the  evening  sets  in,  the  decoy 
rises,  (as  it  is  termed,)  and  the  wild  fowl 
feed  during  the  night.  If  the  evening  is 
still,  the  noise  of  their  wings,  during  their 
flight,  is  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  is 
a  pleasing,  although  rather  a  melancholy, 
sound.  In  Somersetshire,  this  rising  of 
the  decoy  in  tlie  eve  is  called  rodding. 
The  decoy  ducks  (which  are  either  bred 
in  the  pond-yard,  or  in  the  marshes  adja- 
cent ;  and  who,  although  they  fly  abroad, 
regularly  retin-n  for  food  to  the  pond,  and 
are  mixed  with  tame  ones,  which  never 
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quit  the  pond,  and  are  taught  for  this  pur- 
pose) are  fed  with  hempseed,  oats,  and 
buckwheat,  of  which  it  will  take,  for  the 
use  of  a  pond  for  a  year,  about  eight  quar- 
ters of  oats,  one  of  hempseed,  and  one  of 
buckwheat.  The  other  expenses  are  —  a 
man  to  constantly  attend  the  decoy;  every 
four  years  the  poles  and  nets  will  be  new, 
as  in  the  intervening  years  they  will  be 
replaced;  some  at  one  time,  some  at  an- 
other, so  as  to  be  all  renewed  in  the  above 
period.  Reeds  for  repairing  screens,  Dutch 
turf,  rent,  decoy  birds,  and  many  et  cete- 
ras,  are  also  to  be  included;  and  the  re- 
pajmient  all  depends  upon  the  haunt  of 
fowl  which  take  to  the  pond. 

In  working,  the  hempseed  is  thrown 
over  the  skreens  in  small  quantities,  to 
allure  the  fowl  forward  into  the  pipes,  of 
which  there  are  several,  leading  up  a  nar- 
row ditch,  that  closes  at  last  with  a  fun- 
nel net.  Over  these  pipes,  which  grow 
narrower  from  the  first  entrance,  is  a  con- 
tinued arch  of  netting  suspended  on  hoops. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  pipe  for  almost 
every  wind  that  can  blow,  as  upon  this 
circumstance  it  depends  which  pipe  the 
fowl  will  take  to ;  and  the  decoy  man  al- 
ways keeps  to  leeward  of  the  wild  fowl, 
that  his  effluvium  should  not  reach  them ; 
and  this  he  likewise  takes  a  further  care 
to  prevent,  by  keeping  a  piece  of  Dutch 
turf  burning  in  his  mouth  or  hand:  for 
svich  is  the  acute  sense  of  smelling  which 
wild  fowl  possess,  that,  should  the  pond 
be  full  of  fowl,  if  they  scented  a  man  not 
a  bird  would  remain  in  it  a  moment. 
Along  each  pipe  are  placed  reed  skreens 
at  certain  intervals,  which  protect  the  de- 
coy man  from  being  seen,  imtil  he  pleases 
to  show  himself,  or  the  birds  are  passed 
up  the  pipe,  to  which  they  are  led  by  the 
trained  birds,  who  know  the  whistle  of  the 
decoy  man,  or  are  enticed  by  the  hemp- 
seed. A  dog,  which  is  generally  prefer- 
red to  be  of  a  red  colour,  is  sometimes 
used,  who  is  taught  to  play  backwards 
and  forwards,  between  the  skreens,  at  the 
direction  of  his  master;  the  fowl,  roused 
by  this  new  object,  advance  towards  it, 
whilst  the  dog  is  playing  still  nearer  to 
the  narrow  end  of  the  pipes,  until  at  last 
the  decoy  man  appears  from  behind  the 
skreens ;  and  the  wild  fowl,  not  daring  to 
pass  by  him,  and  unable  to  escape  upwards 
on  account  of  the  net  covering  upon  the 
hoops,  press  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
funnel-net,  which  terminates  upon  the 
land,  where  a  person  is  ready  to  receive 
them  and  break  their  necks;  in  doing 
of  which  there  is  much  dexterity.  The 
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trained  birds  return  back  past  the  decoy 
man  into  the  pond  again,  until  a  repeti- 
tion of  their  services  is  required.  A  side 
wind  is  the  best  to  work  the  birds. 

The  general  season  for  catching  is  from 
the  latter  end  of  October  until  February. 
The  taking  of  them  earlier  is  prohibited 
by  the  Act  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  which  for- 
bids it  from  June  1  to  October  1,  under  a 
penalty  of  five  shillings  for  each  bird  de- 
stroyed within  that  space. 

It  was  customary  formerly  to  have  in 
the  fens  an  annual  driving  of  the  young 
ducks  before  they  took  wing.  Numbers 
of  people  assembled,  who  beat  a  vast 
tract,  and  forced  the  birds  into  a  net 
placed  at  the  spot  where  the  sport  was  to 
terminate.  A  hundred  and  fifty  dozen 
have  been  taken  at  once ;  but  this  prac- 
tice being  supposed  detrimental,  has  been 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

At  Spalding,  a  record  of  this  driving  of 
the  old  birds,  when  unable  to  fly,  states, 
"  that  at  the  ducking  on  Thursday  last 
were  taken  up  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  dozen  of  mallards  or  drakes  moult- 
ing ;  and  on  Monday  forty-six  dozen  and 
a  half;  in  all,  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-six  mallards."  The  above  ac- 
count certainly  proves  the  necessity  of 
parliamentary  interference  to  prevent 
such  slaughter,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the 
birds  must  be  sickly  and  unwholesome. 

A  decoy  in  some  seasons  is  astonish- 
ingly lucrative ;  in  1795,  the  Tillhigham 
decoy,  in  Essex,  at  that  time  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Mascall,  netted,  after  every 
expense,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  poimds, 
and  the  only  birds  taken  were  duck  and 
mallard. 

In  1799,  ten  thousand  head  of  wigeon, 
teal,  and  wild  ducks,  were  caught  in  a 
decoy  of  the  Rev.  Bate  Dudley,  in  Essex. 

The  tricks  which  the  decoy  men  employ 
to  destroy  the  haunt  of  the  birds  in  each 
other's  ponds  are  various,  and  as  well  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  mischievous  effects 
they  intend,  as  can  well  be  devised;  such 
as  putting  a  slightly-wounded  bird  or  two 
into  the  pond — not  a  bird  will  i^lpe  until 
the  striclcen  deer  is  removed ;  and  the  na- 
tural shyness  of  the  bird  is  so  awakened 
by  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  that  it  is  some- 
times the  labour  of  two  or  three  days  to 
secure  him  and  restore  tranquillity.  A 
second  manoeuvre  is,  thnisting  a  feather 
through  the  nostrils  of  a  wild  fowl,  and 
launching  it  into  the  decoy:  here  again 
not  a  fowl  can  be  caught  until  this  de- 
formed stranger  is  got  rid  of.  A  third, 
and  perhaps  the  most  decisive,  is,  starting 
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train  oil  into  the  brook  or  rill  which  sup-  will  not  resume  their  haunt  until  every 

plies  the  pond  at  some  distance  from  it ;  taint  is  removed. 

■some  portion  of  this  will  be  carried  by  the  UEEIl.  See  Fallow  Deer,  Roe-Buck, 

current  into  the  decoy;  and  in  an  instant  Stag,  &c. 

the  fowl,   however  numerous,   quit,   and 

DEER-STEALERS  are  those  nocturnal  depredators  who,  set- 
ting at  defiance  all  laws,  all  possession  of  property,  and  the  protec- 
tors of  it,  disguise  themselves,  and,  under  cover  of  the  night,  attack, 
seize,  kill,  and  carry  away,  from  the  best  fenced  parks,  bucks  or 
does  (according  to  the  season)  with  the  greatest  impunity.  Their 
mainspring  of  action  is  a  dog  of  the  cur  kind,  called  "  a  coney-cut 
lurcher :"  this  is  a  breed  peculiar  to  itself,  and  those  who  use  it; 
being  a  light  sort  of  brindled  wirey-haired  mongrel,  with  a  natural 
stump  tail,  having  the  appearance  of  a  bastard  greyhound.  They 
are  exceedingly  fleet  and  lasting,  run  mute  (by  either  nose  or  sight) ; 
and  are  so  well  trained  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  solely  ap- 
propriated, that  they  are  equally  expert  in  picking  up  a  hare,  or 
pulhng  down  a  buck.  After  having  executed  their  office,  though  in 
the  darkest  night,  they  will  soon  recover  their  master  by  scent,  and 
lead  him  to  the  game  so  pulled  down,  which  is  repeated  till  a  suffi- 
ciency is  obtained  for  that  journey ;  the  business  having  been  so 
systematically  conducted,  by  the  various  neighbouring  emissaries  and 
associates  concerned,  that  horses  and  carts  were  employed,  and  a  re- 
gular routine  of  robbery  carried  on,  by  periodical  and  alternate  de- 
predations upon  most  of  the  })arks  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  the 
metropolis.  Many  living  in  a  line  of  respectability  in  other  respects, 
were  publicly  known  to  be  employed  in  the  nefarious  practice  with- 
out fear  of  detection;  for  no  informer  could  come  forward,  without  a 
very  great  probability  of  destruction  to  his  person  or  property,  from 
some  of  the  many  confederates  concerned. 

These  off^ences,  so  long  thought  but  little  of,  became  at  length 
enormities  of  such  magnitude,  that  the  legislature  discovered  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  introduction  of  new  and  more  severe  pains  and  penal- 
ties. A  variety  of  statutes  were  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  former 
sovereigns  for  the  punishment  of  such  offenders,  which  are  now  fully 
concentrated  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  III. 

By  these  statutes,  if  any  person  shall  hunt,  or  take  in  a  snare,  kill 
or  wound,  any  red  or  fallow  deer,  in  any  forest,  chase,  &c.  whether 
inclosed  or  not,  or  in  any  inclosed  park,  paddock,  &c.  or  be  aiding 
in  such  offence ;  they  shall  forfeit  twenty  pounds  for  the  first  offence ; 
and  also  thirty  pounds  for  each  deer  wounded,  killed,  or  taken.  A 
game-keeper,  guilty  of  either,  to  forfeit  double.  For  a  second  of- 
fence, the  offenders  may  be  transported  for  seven  years. 

Justices  may  grant  warrants  to  search  for  heads,  skins,  &c.  of 
stolen  deer,  and  for  toils,  snares,  &c.  and  persons  having  such  in 
their  possession,  to  forfeit  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  justices.  Persons  unlawfully  setting  nets  or  snares,  to  forfeit, 
for  the  first  offence,  from  five  to  ten  pounds;  and  for  every  other 
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offence,  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  Persons  pulling  down  pales  or 
fences  of  any  forest,  chase,  park,  paddock,  wood,  &c.  subject  to  the 
penalties  annexed  to  the  first  offence  for  killing  deer.  Dogs,  guns, 
and  engines,  may  be  seized  by  the  park-keepers ;  and  persons  resist- 
ing shall  be  transported  for  seven  years.  Penalties  may  be  levied 
by  distress ;  in  default  of  which,  offenders  to  be  committed  for  twelve 
months. 

Persons  disguised,  and  in  arms,  appearing  in  any  forest,  park, 
paddock,  &c.  and  killing  red  or  fallow  deer,  deemed  felons  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  Prosecutions  limited  to  twelve  months  from  the 
time  of  the  offence  committed.  Destroying  gorse,  furze,  and  fern,  in 
forests  and  chases,  being  the  covert  for  deer,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
from  forty  shilHngs  to  five  pounds;  to  be  levied  by  distress;  and  if 
no  distress,  the  offender  to  be  committed  to  the  county  gaol,  for  a 
time  not  greater  than  three  months,  nor  less  than  one. 

Deer-stealing,  formerly  so  much  practised,  has  of  course  ceased, 
as  the  forests  are  for  the  most  part  enclosed,  and  deer  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  a  state  of  freedom,  except  some  few  which  may  perhaps 
still  be  found  in  Devonshire.  Deer-stealing  was  much  in  vogue  in 
the  days  of  Shakspeare;  and  to  the  dread  of  punishment  for  this  of- 
fence we  are  indebted  for  the  works  of  our  immortal  bard.  Shak- 
speare had,  in  early  life,  fallen  into  bad  company,  amongst  whom 
were  some  that  followed  deer-stealing,  and  with  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged more  than  once  in  robbing  Charlecote  Park,  near  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy:  for  this  he  was  prosecuted, 
and,  in  order  to  be  revenged,  wrote  a  ballad  upon  that  gentleman ; 
and  although  this,  perhaps  the  first  essay  of  Shakspeare's  poetry,  be 
lost,  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  severe,  that  it  incensed  the  person 
who  had  already  commenced  a  criminal  prosecution  against  him  to 
that  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family  in 
Warwickshire,  and  shelter  himself  in  London;  where  his  first  em- 
ployment was,  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play-house,  and  hold  the 
horses  of  those  who  had  no  servants ;  for  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
there  being  no  hackney  coaches,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  go  to 
the  theatre  on  horseback.  In  this  office,  Shakspeare's  attention  be- 
came so  remarkable,  that  he  was  always  called  for,  and  scarcely  any 
other  person  trusted  with  a  horse  while  he  could  be  had.  He  was 
afterwards  received  into  the  company  of  players  then  in  being,  per- 
haps rather  as  an  attendant  or  servant,  than  as  a  performer.  His 
admirable  wit  soon  distinguished  him,  if  not  as  an  actor,  yet  a^  a 
most  excellent  writer.  In  his  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Justice 
Shallow  is  introduced  in  remembrance  of  his  Warwickshire  prose- 
cutor. 

Gilpin,  in  speaking  of  the  New  Forest,  says,  "  I  had  some  occa- 
sional discourse  with  a  forest  borderer,  who  had  formerly  been  a  noted 
deer-stealer.     He  had  often,  like  the  deer-stealer  in  the  play, 

Struck  a  doe, 
And  borne  it  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose : 

indeed,  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  his  profession;  and,  during  a  reign 
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of  five  years,  assured  me  he  had  killed,  on  an  average,  not  fewer  than 
a  hundred  bucks  a  year.  At  length,  he  was  obhged  to  abscond;  but, 
composing  his  aftairs,  he  abjured  the  trade,  and  would  speak  of  his 
former  arts  without  reserve.  He  has  more  than  once  confessed  the 
sins  of  his  youth  to  me;  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
mystery  of  deer-stealing  in  its  highest  perfection.  In  his  excursions 
in  the  forest,  he  carried  with  him  a  gun,  which  unscrewed  into  three 
parts,  and  which  he  could  easily  conceal  in  the  lining  of  his  coat. 
Thus  armed,  he  would  drink  with  the  under  keepers  without  suspi- 
cion, and,  when  he  knew  them  engaged,  would  securely  take  his 
stand  in  some  distant  part,  and  mark  his  buck.  When  he  had  killed 
him,  he  would  draw  him  aside  into  the  bushes,  and  spend  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  day  in  a  neighbouring  tree,  that  he  might  be 
sure  no  spies  were  in  the  way:  at  night,  he  secreted  his  plunder. 
He  had  boarded  off  a  part  of  his  cottage  (forming  a  rough  door  into 
it,  like  the  rest  of  the  partition,  stuck  full  of  false  nail-heads)  with 
such  artifice,  that  the  keepers,  on  an  information,  have  searched  his 
house  again  and  again,  and  have  gone  off  satisfied  with  his  innocence, 
though  his  secret  larder  at  that  very  time,  perhaps,  contained  a  brace 
of  bucks.  He  had  always  a  quick  market  for  his  venison ;  for  the 
country  was  as  ready  to  purchase  as  these  fellows  were  to  procure 
it.  It  is  a  forest  adage  of  ancient  date — Non  est  inquirendum  unde 
venit  venison. 

A  peer  suffered  for  a  murder  committed  by  a  gang  of  deer-stealers 
whom  he  had  thoughtlessly  accompanied.  This  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  year  1542,  when  Lord  Dacres,  in  a  frolic,  went  with  the 
gang  just  mentioned  to  steal  deer  from  the  park  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pel- 
ham.  The  park-keeper  was  killed ;  and  as  the  noble  lord  was  taken 
along  with  the  rest,  and  accused  of  the  murder,  he  was  persuaded  to 
plead  guilty,  under  the  full  persuasion  that  no  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  procuring  a  pardon  for  a  person  of  his  exalted  rank. 
He  was,  however,  executed,  though  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was 
not  present  when  the  murder  was  committed. 

DEFAULT ;  a  term  in  hunting,  which  nions   may   A^ary  upon    some   particular 

custom  has  reduced  to  an  abbreviation,  points,  all  seem  to  coincide  upon  others; 

and  it  is  in  general  termed  faidt.     The  that  the  groiuid  should,  for  fox,  be  made 

hounds,  during  a  chase  of  any  kind,  when  good  forward,   previous  to   trying  back ; 

losing  the  scent,  throwing  up  their  noses,  that  a  general  silence  should  prevail,  and 

seeming   at  a  loss,  and  dashing  different  not  an  unnecessary  aspiration  be  heard, 

ways,  in  anxious  and  earnest  hope  of  re-  that  can  tend  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 

covery,  are  then  said  to  be  at  "  fault." —  single  hound  from  the  earnest  endeavoius 

This  is  the  very  moment  when  the  judg-  he  is   so    busily   engaged    in;    by   which 

ment  of  the  huntsman  is  most  required,  means  nineteen  faults   are  hit  off  out  of 

and  the  soonest  to  be  observed.    Different  twenty,  without  greater  delay,  suspense, 

opinions  have  been  formed,  and  decisions  or  disappointment. 

made,  respecting  the  proper  mode  of  pro-         If  hounds,  in  pursuit  of  fox,  throw  up 

ceeding  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  whether  on  a  fallow  or  highway,  they  cannot  be 

to   try  forward,   or  to   try  back :  here  a  got  forward   too   soon ;  certain  it  is   the 

great   deal   depends  upon  the  game  you  fox  has  not  stopt  there  :  not  so  with   the 

are  himting  of,   and  the  country  you  are  hare,  who  is  likely  to  have  thrown  herself 

hunting  in,   which  circumstances   at  the  out  by  the  side  of  one,  or  squatted  in  a 

time  can  only  determine.     However  opi-  land  (or  furrow)  of  the  other.      Faults 
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safest  method  for  every  purchaser  is  to 
take  (from  the  gentleman  as  well  as  a 
dealer)  a  pi-oper  receipt,  upon  payment  of 
the  money,  that  such  horse  or  mare  is 
warranted  sound  and  free  from  vice;  by 
which  litigation  and  law-suits  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

DELPINI,  originally  called  "  Hack- 
wood,"  was  bred  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Bolton;  foaled  in  1781 ;  and  got  by  High- 
flyer out  of  Countess,  who  was  got  by 
Blank.  Delpini  proved  himself  a  very 
capital  racer,  beating  most  of  the  best 
sidered  conspicuous,  and  easily  observed  horses  of  his  year  at  all  ages.  He  has 
by  the  eye  of  experience  and  judicious  in-  also  acquired  some  celebrity  as  a  stallion, 
spection.  A  horse  may  have  defects  not  being  the  sire  of  Kilton,  Prior,  Skelton, 
so  readily  to  be  perceived,  and  conse-  Miss  Ann,  Tiptoe,  Abram  "Wood,  Cardi- 
quently  remain  a  longer  or  shorter  period  nal,  Clymene,  Dido,  Golden  Locks,  Dap- 
before  they  are  discovered:  he  may  prove  pie,  Flutter,  Little  Scot,  Miss  Beverly, 
incorrigibly  restive,   and  not   happen   to     Nixon,  Opposition,  Tiniothy,  Agnes,  Blue 
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with  the  former,  are  much  more  easily 
and  expeditiously  hit  off  than  with  the 
latter,  with  whom  they  are  sometimes 
tediously  incessant,  particularly  with  a 
young  or  hard  hunted  hare:  it  should, 
therefore,  be  a  fixed  rule,  never  to  aban- 
don a  fault,  if  possible,  without  recovery ; 
it  being  as  likely,  at  least,  to  bring  the 
lost  hare  to  a  view,  as  to  find  a  fresh  one. 
■ — See  Hunting. 

DEFECTS  in  horses  differ  very  mate- 
rially from  what  are  termed  blemishes, 
(which  see:)  the  latter  are  always  con- 


display  it  in  a  new  situation  for  days  or 
weeks;  he  may  be  a  seasoned  and  invin- 
cible crib  biter;  he  may  be  vicious  to 
dress  ;  a  kicker  in  the  night ;  doubtful  in 
the  eyes ;  awkward  in  action ;  trouble- 
some to  saddle,  and,  when  saddled,  more 
troublesome  to  ride.  Though  these  are 
defects,  yet  the  dealer  (proceeding  upon 
the  purest  principles    of  integrity)    con- 


Beard,  Camperdown,  Duchess,  Hopwell, 
L'Abbe,  Laborie,  Patch,  Stourton,  Sym- 
metry, Baron  Nile,  Maid  of  the  Mill, 
Slap-bang,  Sabella,  and  many  others,  all 
winners. 

DEMI-AIR,  OR  DEMI-VOLTE,  in 
the  manege,  one  of  the  seven  artificial 
motions  of  a  horse ;  being  an  air  in  which 
his  fore  parts  are  more  raised    than  in 


ceives    them    professional    privileges    of    terra  a   terra;    but  the    motion    of    the 


secrecy,  which  he  is  not  bound  in  honour 
to  disclose ;  affecting  to  believe,  they  are 
totally  abstracted  from  every  idea  con- 
veyed in  the  declaration  and  warranty  of 
being  "  perfectly  sound." 

That  this  matter,  however,  may  be  the 
better  and  more  universally  understood, 
it  cannot  be  inapplicable  to  introduce  the 
opinion    which  the  late  Lord   Mansfield 


horse's  legs  is  more  quick  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  demi-volte. 

DENTITION.  Teething. 

DESICCATIVE  (fi-om  desicco,  to  draw 
awaij,  or  dry  up),  medicines  used  to  dry 
up,  or  skin  over,  old  sores. 

DETERGENTS,  a  class  of  medicines 
supposed  to  cleanse  and  fill  up  with  new 
flesh  all  ulcerations  and  foulnesses.    Most 


held    publicly    in    the    Court   of    King's     applications  which  stimulate   moderately 


Bench;  "  that  a  restive  horse  was  tanta- 
mount to  an  unsound  one ;  and  upon  this 
principle,  that  if  the  subject  so  pui'chased 
was  evidently  restive,  and  woidd  not,  or 
could  not,   by  fair   means,  be  prevailed 


are  detergent :  for  instance,  honey,  lime- 
water,  aegyptiacum,  &c. 

DIABETES,  OR  PROFUSE  STAL- 
ING. This  disease  may  be  known  by 
an   immoderate  discharge  of  pale  urine, 


upon  to  go  where  he  was  required,  he  was  accompanied  with  coldness  of  the  skin, 
equally  useless  with  an  invalid  whose  staring  of  the  hair,  weak  pulse,  loss  of 
lameness  or  infinnity  prevented  him  from  appetite,  constant  thirst,  and  general  de- 
executing  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  bility. 

purchased."    From  such  authority  (found-         The  causes  of  the  diabetes  are  those  in 

ed  upon  the  basis  of  equity)  there  can  be  general  which   dispose  an  animal  to  hy- 

but  little,  if  any,  doubt,  an  action  brought  dropic  affections.     Mr.  Denny  attributes 

for  the  recovery  of  money  paid  for  a  res-  it,  in  many  instances,  to  bad  forage,  par- 


tive  horse,  such  horse  having  been  "  war- 
ranted sound,"  would  obtain  a  verdict. — 
As,  howevei",  the  proverbial  uncertainty 
of  the  law,  the  confusion  of  witnesses,  and 
the  caprice  of  a  sleepy  jury,  are  very 
slender  reliances  for  the  man  of  prudence 

and   honour,   who   wishes    "  to   do  unto    be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  general 
others  as  he  would  be  done  unto,"  the     debility    or  any  chronic  atfection,  since 
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ticidarly  of  oats  damaged  by  salt  water.^ 

This,  he  says,  is  so  very  frequent  a  dis- 
ease in  regiments  of  cavalry,  that  he  has 
seen  "  more  than  a  hundred  horses  la- 
bouring imder  it  at  one  time."  In  these 
instances,  however,  the  disease  can  hardly 
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■we  are  told,  that,  though  many  remedies 
have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  it  will  always  be  suflicient  to  ob- 
serve the  following  treatment. 

"  On  the  first  discovery  of  the  disease 
give  the  following  ball  moniing  and  night: 
Alum  in  powder,  2  drachms. 
Armenian  bole,  half  an  oz. 
Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  half  oz. 
Ginger  in  powder,  2  drs. 
Treacle,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

"  Mashes  may  be  given  two  or  three 
times  daily,  to  keep  the  bowels  open ,  and 
a  moderate  quantity  of  lime-water  should 
be  administered  for  drink.  Walking  ex- 
ercise should  be  allowed,  and  also  warm 
clothing.  The  skin  of  the  animal  should 
be  well  rubbed,  and  particularly  the  legs. 

"  When  the  disease  is  removed,  the 
horse's  food  should  be  of  the  best  quality." 

If  the  chronic  diabetes  of  the  horse 
yield  to  this  treatment,  we  certainly  have 
no  reason  to  consider  it  a  formidable 
malady.  That  veteran  of  his  time,  Gib- 
son, however,  represents  the  "  true  dia- 
betes," as  a  disease  difficult  of  cure,  and 
for  this  simple  and  convincing  reason, 
that  it  is  the  resvilt  of  debility  from  "long- 
continued  sickness,  old  surfeits,  or  the 
effect  of  hard  riding  or  hard  labour,"  ac- 
companied with  poor  diet. 

DIAMOND  was  esteemed  for  some 
years  the  speediest  and  best  bottomed 
horse  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  foaled  in 
1792 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Dawson ;  got  by  High- 
flyer out  of  the  dam  of  Sparkler,  and  was 
own  brother  to  Screveton.  At  three 
years  old,  he  repeatedly  ran  in  handsome 
with  some  of  the  first  horses,  and  was 
■within  a  length  of  winning  the  Derby  at 
Epsom  when  twelve  started,  but  did  no 
more  than  receive  50  guineas  forfeit  from 
Lark  at  the  second  Newmarket  meeting 
of  the  year  1795.  First  spring  meeting, 
1796,  he  won  the  Jockey  Stakes  of  100 
guineas  each,  six  subscribers.  In  the 
July  meeting  of  the  same  year  he  walked 
over  for  a  sweepstakes  of  200  guineas 
each,  seven  subscribers.  In  1797,  when 
Mr.  Cookson's,  he  won  the  King's  hun- 
dred at  Newcastle,  and  a  £50  plate  the 
next  day  at  the  same  place;  i650  at  York; 
the  50  guineas  for  all  ages  at  Newmarket, 
beating  Yeoman,  Play  or  Pay,  Aimator, 
and  others.  The  next  day  he  won  the 
King's  hundred  guineas,  beating  the  fa- 
mous Hermione  and  Vixen.  In  1798  he 
beat  Moorcock,  over  the  Beacon  Course, 
for  200  guineas,  Monday  in  the  Craven 
meeting.  First  spring  meeting  he  won 
a  sweepstakes  of  100  guineas  each,  twelve 
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subscribers.  Second  meeting,  received  a 
compromise  from  Lord  Clermont's  Spoli- 
ator. At  Oxford  he  won  the  gold  cup  of 
100  guineas  value,  with  50  guineas  in 
specie,  beating  Stickler,  Johnny,  Oatlands, 
and  Whip ;  all  excellent  runners.  The 
King's  hundred  at  Nottingham;  the  King's 
hundred  at  York;  and  beat  Sir  H.  T. 
Vane's  Shuttle,  four  miles  over  Doncaster 
for  1000 guineas:  the  odds  eleven  to  eight 
upon  Shuttle.  In  1799  he  was  beat  half 
a  length,  the  great  match,  by  Hamble- 
tonian,  over  the  Beacon  Coui'se  at  New- 
market, for  3000  guineas ;  the  odds  five 
to  four  upon  Hambletonian.  More  mo- 
ney was  sported  upon  this  match,  and 
more  company  went  from  the  metropolis 
to  see  it  decided,  than  ever  was  known 
upon  any  other  race  in  the  kingdom. — 
The  next  day  he  won  the  first  class  of  the 
Oatlands  stakes  50  guineas  each  (ten  sub- 
scribers) beating  eight  of  the  best  horses 
of  the  year.  First  spring  meeting  he  won 
the  King's  hundred,  beating  Grey  Pilot, 
Lounger,  and  St.  George.  Second  meet- 
ing, won  the  Jockey  Club  plate,  and  50 
guineas,  beating  Stamford  and  Lounger. 
In  1800,  first  spring  meeting,  he  won  a 
subscription  jg50,  beating  Stamford,  the 
famous  Coriander,  and  Wrangler.  First 
October  meeting  he  received  250  guineas 
forfeit  from  Warter.  Second  October 
meeting  he  beat  Hippona  over  the  Beacon 
Course,  200  guineas.  Here  ended  his 
career  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cookson ;  after 
which  he  was  sold,  and  taken  to  Ireland; 
where,  being  engaged  by  his  owner  in  a 
match  of  much  magnitude,  he  was  lamed 
by  over-training. 

DIAPHRAGM,  vulgarly  called  the 
midriff  or  skirt,  a  muscular  substance  in 
a  horse,  bullock,  or  other  quadruped, 
which  divides  the  upper  cavity,  or  chest, 
from  the  abdomen,  or  lower  belly.  It 
takes  its  origin  from  the  loins,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  lower  part  of  the  breast- 
bone, and  the  five  inferior  ribs,  by  which 
it  makes  several  points.  The  middle  is  a 
flat  tendinous  substance,  from  whence  the 
fleshy  fibres  begin,  and  are  distributed 
like  rays  from  a  centre  to  its  circumference. 
When  this  muscle  acts  alone,  it  contracts 
the  breast,  and  pulls  the  ribs  downwards, 
by  which  it  assists  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
belly  in  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces:  but 
its  chief  office  is  in  respiration,  to  which 
all  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  the  inter- 
costals,  and  those  of  the  lower  belly,  are 
more  or  less  subservient. 

In    all    tlie    actions    of    respiration    or 
breathing,  the  muscles  of  the  breast  have 
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the  greatest  force  in  men :  but  in  horses, 
and  some  other  creatures  of  a  prone  posi- 
tion, it  is  evident  the  diaphragm  has  also 
a  very  great  force,  wliich  seems  to  he 
plain  in  broken-winded  hoi-ses;  many  of 
Avhicli  have  no  other  indication  but  that 
this  is  stretched  or  relaxed  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.  In  such  cases,  the 
membranous  fibres  are  for  the  most  part 
extremely  thin,  and  the  tendinous  parts, 
towards  their  insertions  into  the  ribs,  very 
small  and  feeble,  by  which  means  it  loses 
a  great  deal  of  that  force  and  spring  that 
is  necessary  to  its  action. 

When  a  horse,  or  any  other  animal,  re- 
ceives the  air  into  his  lungs,  the  breast 
and  ribs  are  distended,  which  is  done  by 
the  dilatations  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  by 
the  extension  of  the  intercostals,  viz.  the 
muscles  of  the  ribs,  and  by  the  diaphragm, 
which  at  that  time  is  drawn  out  and  ex- 
panded to  its  full  dimensions,  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  air  received  into 
the  lungs.  The  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
act  also  by  their  connection  with  those  of 
the  breast  and  ribs,  which  we  perceive 
more  plainly  in  quadrupeds  than  in  men, 
where  the  lungs  are  upon  a  level  with  the 
parts  of  the  lower  belly.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  air  passes  out  of  the  lungs, 
the  muscles  that  draw  in  or  compress  the 
breast,  and  those  that  compress  the  ribs, 
act  alternately  with  the  extensors  of  the 
breast  and  ribs.  The  diaphragm,  which 
is  stretched  out  in  time  of  inspiration, 
contracts,  and  in  its  centre  rises  upwards 
like  the  bottom  of  a  dish. 

DIARRHCEA,  otherwise  called  LAX, 
OR  SCOURING.  This  disease,  in  the 
horse,  is  distinguished  by  a  frequent  dis- 
charge of  fasces,  accompanied  with  pain, 
restlessness,  and  loss  of  appetite.  After 
the  second  day  the  discharge  is  chiefly 
mucous,  or  mixed  with  small  and  hard 
lumps  of  faeces,  covered  with  an  oily  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Denny  observes,  that  when  the 
disease  has  been  too  long  neglected,  and 
that  the  discharge  becomes  involuntary, 
accompanied  with  coldness  of  the  legs,  a 
fatal  termination  will  generally  ensue. 

The  disease,  he  says,  may  arise  from 
debility,  mucus  imitating  the  intestines, 
violent  exercise,  drinking  large  quantities 
of  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated, 
and,  lastly,  from  worms. 

Diarrhoea  sometimes  occurs  after  acute 
diseases,  and  in  such  instances  frequently 
proves  salutary;  but  in  others,  arising  from 
various  causes,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
removed  by  medicine.  These  vary,  and 
require  different  modes  of  treatment. 
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1.  A  critical  diarrhoea  is  accompanied 

with  debility.  Powerful  astringents  must 
be  avoided,  and  such  gently  stimulating 
medicines  only  employed  as  will  have  a 
tonic  effect  in  restoring  the  healthy  func- 
tions of  the  intestines.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  Mr.  Denny  advises  that  the  fol- 
lowing ball  should  be  given : 

Calomel,      1  drachm. 

Aloes,  2  drs. 

Cinnamon,  2  drs. 

Ginger,        2  drs. 

Treacle,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 
Twelve  hours  after,  we  are  directed  to 
give  tlie  following  ball,  and  to  repeat  it 
morning  and  night: 

Coriander  seeds,  half  an  oz. 

Caraway  seeds,  in  powder,  half  oz. 

Ginger,      2  di's. 

Rhubarb    2  drs. 

Armenian  bole,    2  drs. 

Treacle,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  mashes  of 
oatmeal  and  bran,  or  malt,  not  made  too 
moist:  and  a  handful  of  bran  may  be 
boiled  in  the  water  intended  for  drink, 
which  should  be  given  sparingly. 

2.  In  diarrhoea  arising  from  violent  ex- 
ercise, or  from  drinking  large  quantities 
of  water,  Mr.  Denny  says  the  following 
methods  may  be  employed.  If  the  horse 
be  valuable,  let  the  following  draught  be 
given,  and  repeated  six  hours  after,  if 
needful. 

Cinnamon  2  drs. 

Cloves  2  drs. 

Ginger  in  powder        2  drs. 

Brandy  4  oz. 

Tincture  of  opium       2  drs. 

Gruel,  one  pint.  Mix  them. 

The  horse's  body  should  be  well  rubbed 
with  flannel,  and  he  should  be  kept  warm- 
ly clothed. 

An  hour  after  the  above  mixture,  a 
warm  mash  may  be  given.  Plenty  of 
good  bedding  should  be  allowed,  and  the 
stable  kept  quiet,  to  favour  the  animal's 
rest.  If  this  treatment  cannot  be  complied 
with,  the  following  mixture  may  be  given 
every  three  hoiurs,  mitil  the  symptoms  are 
relieved. 

Caraway  seeds  bruised  1  oz. 

Coriander  seeds  bruised         1  oz. 

Ginger  in  powder  2  drs. 

Gruel,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  eight  minutes ;  then  strain, 
and  add 

Tincture  of  opium,  2  drs. 

Mix  them,  and  let  the  whole  be  given 
warm. 

DIET,  such  select  articles  of  food  as, 
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when  persevered  in,  are  likely  either  to 
preserve  health,  or  to  assist  the  operation 
of  medicine  in  the  cure  of  a  disease.  Mr. 
Clark's  account  of  the  diet  proper  for  sick 
horses  affords  us  the  following  remarks. 

He  says,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in 
some  diseases,  even  of  the  inflannnatory 
kind,  some  horses  retain  their  appetite  for 
food  in  a  degree,  whilst  others,  when  very 
sick,  refuse  every  kind  of  sustenance. — 
In  the  former  ease,  it  ought  to  he  given 
in  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  and  fre- 
quently repeated;  it  should  be  of  the  soft- 
est kind,  scalded  bran,  boiled  barley, 
malt,  or  dry  bran,  if  the  horse  refuse  soft 
food.  When  a  horse  refuses  food  of  every 
kind,  it  is  too  common  to  force  it  upon 
him,  by  pouring  wine  sops,  &c.  down  his 
throat,"^  under  the  apprehension  that  the 
horse  will  die  for  want  of  nourishment. — 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case :  if  the  ani- 
mal loaths  food,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that 
he  is  disordered,  and  therefore  cannot 
digest  it ;  and  the  throwing  or  forcing  it 
into  the  stomach  will  serve  only  to  aggra- 
vate the  disorder  under  which  he  labours, 
by  increasing  that  oppression  which  al- 
ready prevails.  It  is  farther  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  stomach  of  a  horse  has 
not  the  faculty  of  vomiting,  or  even  belch- 
ing up  wind  by  the  mouth,  which,  in  such 
cases,  might  give  relief.  If  a  horse  will 
drink  water  freely,  Mr.  Clark  considers 
that  the  best  medicine  in  such  a  situation, 
as  it  dilutes  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  thus  aftbrds  an  easier  passage  for 
them  into  the  intestines.  For  these  rea- 
sons, he  insists,  that  no  food  whatever 
should  be  forced  on  sick  horses ;  neither 
should  they  even  be  tempted  with  oats, 
or  other  relishing  food,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  proper  for  them  in  such  a  situation, 
although  they  should  seem  disposed  to 
take  it^  which  they  frequently  will  by  way 
of  change. 

If,  however,  the  existence  of  the  ani- 
mal, or  his  recovery,  seem  to  be  endan- 
gered by  a  continued  rejection  of  food,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  art  furnishes 
lis  with  another  resource  to  support  him, 
namely,  by  clysters.  That  nourishment 
may  be  conveyed  to  an  animal  body  by 
this  means,  is  well  known  :  (see  Clyster). 
After  the  intestines  have  been  emptied  of 
excrement,  by  clysters  of  warm  water,  or 
of  very  thin  water-grnel,  in  which  a 
handful  of  common  salt,  or  a  few  oimces 
of  Glauber's  salt,  have  been  dissolved, 
nourishing  clysters,  composed  of  two  or 
three  quarts  of  thick  water-gruel,  may 
then  be  injected,  and  repeated  as  often  as 
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may  be  thought  necessary.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  danger  of  a  horse's  suffering  from 
the  want  of  "nourishment  by  the  mouth  in 
a  fever;  but  there  is  great  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  its  being  forced  on 
him,  when  the  stomach  cannot  digest  it. 
After  the  great  intestines  have  been 
thoroughly  emptied  of  the  hardened  ex- 
crements by  clysters,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  will  find  an  easy  passage  into 
the  smaller  ones.  The  horse  then  natu- 
rally craves  fresh  aliment ;  but,  when  this 
takes  place,  there  will  be  danger  in  in- 
dulging him  with  too  much  at  once ;  and 
this  should  by  all  means  be  guarded 
against. 

"  DIGESTION,  in  the  animal  economy, 
is  the  dissolution  or  separation  of  the  ali- 
ments into  such  minute  parts  as  are  fit  to 
enter  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  circulate 
with  the  mass  of  blood  ;  or  it  is  the  sim- 
ple breaking  of  the  cohesion  of  all  the 
little  molecuhe  which  compose  the  sub- 
stances men  and  animals  feed  iipon. — 
Now  the  principal  agents  employed  in 
this  action  are,  first,  the  saliva,  the  juice 
of  the  glands  in  the  stomach,  and  the 
liquors  drank,  whose  chief  property  is  to 
soften  the  aliment,  as  they  are  fluids  which 
easily  enter  the  pores  of  most  bodies,  and, 
swelling  them,  break  their  most  intimate 
cohesions.  And  how  prodigious  a  force 
fluids  acting  in  such  a  maimer  have,  may 
be  learned  from  the  force  that  water,  Avith 
which  a  rope  is  wetted,  has  to  raise  a 
weight  fastened  to  and  sustained  at  one 
end  of  it;  and  this  force  is  much  aug- 
mented by  the  impetus  which  the  heat  of 
the  stomach  gives  to  the  particles  of  the 
fluid:  nor  does  this  heat  promote  diges- 
tion only  thus,  but  likewise  by  rarefying 
the  air  contained  in  the  pores  of  the  food, 
which  helps  to  burst  its  parts  asunder. — 
And,  therefore,  such  liquors  as  are  most 
fluid,  or  whose  particles  have  the  least 
viscidity,  are  most  proper  for  digestion, 
because  they  can  most  easily  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  pores  of  the  aliments ; 
and,  of  all  others,  water,  the  almost  imi- 
versal  beverage  of  created  beings,  seems 
to  be  the  fittest  for  this  use.  Aromatic 
substances,  and  indeed  the  Avhole  class  of 
stimulants  employed  as  medicine,  seem  to 
help  digestion,  as  they  excite  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  to  a  stronger  contraction; 
and,  therefore,  when  they  are  d\dy  dilut- 
ed, they  may  not  only  be  useful,  but  oc- 
casionally requisite.  When  the  food  is 
thus  prepared,  its  parts  are  seen  separated 
from  one  another,  and  mingled  with  the 
liquors  in  the  stomach,  from  whence  it  is 
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propelled  into  tlie  duodenum,  where  it 
mixes  with  the  pancreatic  juice  and  bile 
from  the  liver.  The  chyle  is  thence  ab- 
sorbed, and  carried  into  the  circulation 
by  means  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  whose  ex- 
tremities open  into  the  intestinal  canal 
for  that  purpose.  Digestion  is  performed 
under  different  circumstances  according 
to  the  peculiarity  of  structure  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  in  different  animals,  and  of 
the  substances  on  which  they  are  destined 
by  nature  to  feed. 

DIGESTIVES,  are  such  unguents, 
balsams,  or  other  particular  preparations, 
as,  being  applied  to  wounds,  tend  to 
cleanse,  fill  them  with  healthy  granula- 
tions, and  promote  the  discharge  of  a 
laudable  matter.  Of  this  class  are  basi- 
licon,  and  such  other  salves  as  contain  the 
turpentines  or  stimulating  gums.  The 
following  formulae  are  given  by  Mr. 
Denny,  a  late  veterinary  writer. 
Digestive  Ointment. 

Take  of  Olive  oil,  one  pint. 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound. 
Yellow  resin,  one  pound. 
Common  turpentine,  half  a  lb. 

Melt  the  wax  and  resin  with  the  oil 
over  a  slow  fire;  then  take  them  off,  add 
the  turpentine,  and  strain  the  mixture 
wliile  it  remains  hot. 

Green  Digestive. 

Take  of  Digestive  ointment,   8  oz. 
Olive  oil  3  oz. 

Verdigrese  powdered  1  oz. 
Melt  them  together. 

Many  other  recipes  might  be  given, 
but  these  are  as  effectual  as  any. 

DIOMED  was  in  great  repute  as  a 
racer,  and  afterwards  as  a  stallion  at  ten 
guineas  a  mare.  He  was  bred  by  Sir  C. 
BuNBURY  ;  got  by  Florizel;  dam  by  Spec- 
tator, and  grand-dam  by  Blank  ;  was 
foaled  in  1 777,  and  proved  himself  an  equal 
runner  with  the  best  horses  of  his  time. 
As  a  staUion,  he  has  propagated  some  of 
the  finest  stock  in  the  kingdom.  Diomed 
is  the  sire  of  Anthony,  Charlotte,  Grey 
Diomed,  Lais,  Mademoiselle,  Playfellow, 
Quetlavaca,  Sir  Cecil,  Whiskers,  Monte- 
zuma, Glaucus,  Speculator,  Champion, 
Little  Pickle,  Michael,  Monkey,  Young 
Grey  Diomed,  Snip,  Tom,  Robin  Grey, 
Dalham,  Gautimozin,  Habakkuk,  Adela, 
Csedar,  Switch,  Greyhound,  Laurentina, 
Poplar,  Wrangler,  and  Egham ;  all  con- 
sidered winners;  exclusive  of  many  others 
who  won  matches  and  sweepstakes,  (as 
colts  and  fillies)  but  were  never  named. 

DISEASE,  that  state  of  an  animal  in 
which  there  is  such  an  alteration  of  the 
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chemical  properties  of  the  fluids  or  solids, 
or  of  their  organization,  or  of  the  action 
of  the  moving  power,  as  to  produce  an  in- 
ability or  difficulty  of  performing  the 
functions  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
system,  or  pain,  or  a  preternatural  evacu- 
ation. Diseases  are  either  general,  idio- 
pathic or  primary,  local,  sympathetic,  or 
symptomatic;  and  it  is  necessary  to  a 
right  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  animals, 
that  the  veterinary  practitioner  should 
have  clear  ideas  as  to  these  points  before 
he  attempts  to  apply  his  remedies. 

The  general  management  of  horses, 
when  sick,  is  very  judiciously  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh.  He  observes, 
that  the  diseases  to  which  horses  are  liable 
have  a  great  analogy  to  those  of  the 
human  body  :  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  almost  as  numerous. 

He  considers  a  question  which  naturally 
occurs,  viz.  how  it  happens  that  horses 
are  so  liable  to  such  a  numerous  train  of 
diseases  more  than  other  animals  of  the 
brute  creation  ?  The  answer  is  found  in 
their  artificial  state  of  existence :  they  are 
more  domesticated  than  other  animals, 
the  dog  only  excepted ;  and  even  the 
latter  is  left  more  at  liberty  than  the  for- 
mer. The  horse,  in  his  natural  state,  af- 
fords no  instances  of  disease;  neither  is 
it  found  that  horses  are  liable  to  diseases 
when  left  to  run  wild  in  different  parts  of 
Britain.  Nay,  it  is  likewise  a  fact,  that 
young  horses  are  exempt  from  disease 
while  running  at  liberty  in  a  country 
somewhat  distant  from  towns  or  vUlages. 
They  seem,  even  there,  to  enjoy  a  per- 
fect state  of  health,  till  they  are  taken 
into  stables,  and  come  more  immediately 
under  the  direction  of  man;  it  is  then 
that  this  great  change  seems  to  take  place 
in  their  constitutions.  Hence  it  may  be 
justly  inferred,  that  their  proneness  to 
disease  arises  solely  from  the  treatment 
they  are  subjected  to,  from  the  musty, 
close,  hot,  foul-aired,  damp  stables,  &c. 
they  are  confined  in;  from  a  sort  of  food, 
not,  strictly  speaking,  natural  to  them; 
from  other  errors  in  their  diet,  drink,  &c.; 
from  the  want  of  free  air  and  exercise,  or 
from  the  excess  of  the  latter;  from  the 
sudden  transitions  they  are  compelled  to 
undergo,  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold 
to  heat;  from  suffering  them  to  drink  cold 
water  when  over-heated;  neglect  of  pro- 
per friction  or  dressing,  &c.  &c. 

"  On  considering  the  variety  of  diseases 
to  which  horses  are  liable  in  a  domesticat- 
ed state,"  says  Mr.  Clark,  "  it  is  surpris- 
ing what  affinity  there  is  in  the  symptoms 
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attending  each  of  them,  with  those  which 
take  place  in  tlie  liiiman  body  in  the  like 
situation ;  insomuch  that,  if  the  symptoms 
attending  any  one  of  the  diseases  to  which 
horses  are  liable  were  faithfully  related  to 
a  physician,  although  he  never  saw  a  sick 
horse,  yet  ho  could  from  thence  name 
the  disease  luuler  which  the  horse  labour- 
ed at  the  time.  From  these,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  arguments  which  might  be 
offered,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  cure 
of  the  diseases  in  horses  must  depend 
upon  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the 
human  body,  and  that  the  prevention  of 
diseases  in  the  former  must  likewise  de- 
pend on  obviating  the  causes  which  dis- 
pose and  render  them  liable  to  these  dis- 
eases." 

DISTANCE.  A  sporting  term  apper- 
taining solely  to  the  turf.  It  is  a  length 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  (actual 
measurement)  from  the  winning-post  of 
every  race-course  in  the  kingdom  ;  pre- 
cisely at  which  spot  is  fixed  a  post  cor- 
responding with  others,  but  having  a  gal- 
lery annexed  capable  of  holding  three  or 
four  persons,  which  is  called  the  distance- 
post.  In  this  gallery,  as  well  as  in  the 
gallery  of  the  winning-post,  before  the 
horses  start  each  heat,  is  stationed  a  per- 
son holding  a  flag  ;  during  the  time  the 
horses  are  running,  each  flag  is  suspended 
from  the  front  of  the  gallery  to  which  it 
has  been  appropriated  ;  but  immediately 
upon  the  first  horse  passing  the  liolder  of 
the  flag  in  the  gallery  of  the  winning-post, 
he  strikes  the  flag  ;  at  tlie  very  moment 
of  his  doing  which,  the  holder  of  the  flag 
in  the  gallery  of  the  distance  post  strikes 
his  also,  in  confirmation  that  the  heat  is 
decided  ;  and  such  horse  or  horses  (lim- 
ning for  the  plate)  as  may  not  have  pas- 
sed the  distance-post  before  the  flag  is 
struck,  is  then  deemed  a  distanced  horse, 
and  disqualified  from  starting  again  for 
the  same  plate  or  prize.  A  horse  running 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  post,  the  rider  not 
bringing  his  proper  and  fidl  weight  to 
scale  after  the  heat,  or  dismounting  with- 
out first  riding  his  horse  up  to  the  side  of 
the  scale,  and  weighing,  are  also  deemed 
distanced  horses,  and  not  permitted  to 
start  again. 

DISTEMPER,  a  word  used  by  the  old 
writers  synonimously  with  disease ;  but, 
with  the  moderns,  rather  confined  to  those 
morbid  aflPections  that  are  contagious. — 
It  is  often  used  vaguely  to  describe  a 
sickness  or  indisposition  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  imderstood.  Tims  we  hear 
of  tlie  "  distemper"  in  cows,  dogs,  &c. — 
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Mr.  Ryder,  a  late  veterinai-y  writer,  has 
gi\'cn  this  name  to  a  contagious  affection 
in  the  horse,  which  he  describes  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  In  England,"  says  he,  "  horses  are 
extremely  subject  to  receive  injury  from 
the  sudden  changes  which  take  jdace  in 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphei-e,  parti- 
cularly during  tlie  spring  and  autumn 
quarters;  the  moisture  of  the  air  at  these 
periods,  combined  with  the  heat,  is  very 
apt  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous incmbi-anes,  coughs,  and  sometimes 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  When  this 
inflammation  and  cough  is  attended  with 
a  discharge  of  matter  from  the  nostrils,  it 
constitutes  a  disease  which  is  called  the 
(hstemper,  for  which  every  farrier  thinka 
that  he  has  an  infallible  antidote ;  but 
is  frequently  found  that  a  number  of  va- 
luable horses  fall  victims  to  this  disease, 
which  we  conceive  may  be  owing  to  the 
error  of  treatment. 

"  The  principal  symptoms  observable 
in  the  distemper  are,  first,  a  slight  inflam- 
mation of  the  top  of  the  throat,  attended 
with  a  cough,  which  becomes  more  fre- 
quent and  violent,  particularly  when  the 
patient  attempts  to  swallow  his  food ,  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  increas- 
ed, and  the  pulse  is  more  quick  and  hard, 
with  some  degree  of  fever;  the  tongue  is 
very  hot  and  white,  but  not  always  chy, 
being  sometimes  covered  with  tough  mu- 
cus ;  and,  when  difficulty  of  breathing  is 
joined  to  these  symptoms,  we  have  great 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  lungs  are 
affected. 

"  There  is  very  little  appearance  of  any 
enlargement  of  the  external  glands  about 
the  neck,  or  under  the  jaw,  as  in  strangles; 
the  inflammation  being  principally  con- 
fined to  the  throat,  windpipe,  and  adja- 
cent parts,  which  appear  much  tumified 
and  sore. 

"  Where  no  medicines  have  been  given, 
or  any  operation  used,  this  disease  termi- 
nates liy  a  critical  purging,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  a  large  secretion  of  matter 
from  the  nostrils.  The  method  of  prac- 
tice we  have  found  most  effectual  for  the 
ciu'e  of  the  distemper  is  as  follows  : 

"  Frequent  bleeding  in  small  quantities, 
about  three  pints  at  a  time,  and  a  hair 
bag,  containing  a  large  mash,  nearly 
scalding  hot,  should  be  fastened  on  the 
head,  and  round  the  nostiils,  so  as  the 
patient  may  inhale  the  whole  of  the  hot 
steam ;  and  the  mash  should  be  changed 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  This  will  relax 
the  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  pro- 
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mote  a  more  free  discharge  of  matter  from 
the  nostrils. 

"  If  there  be  much  fever,  which  is  ge- 
nerally the  case,  half  an  ounce  of  nitre, 
dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  water  in  which 
bran  has  been  steeped,  may  be  given,  a 
little  warm,  at  one  time,  or  used  as  his 
ordinary  drink.  And  if  tliere  be  any  dif- 
ficulty in  his  breathing,  the  bleeding  may 
be  increased  to  three  or  foiu:  quarts  the 
first  time,  and  afterwards  in  small  qvianti- 
ties,  or  as  symptoms  may  direct. 

"  The  horse  should  be  moderately  warm 
clothed,  and  should  frequently  be  gently 
exercised;  and  if  oats  are  given,  they 
slioidd  be  bruised,  and  steeped  in  hot 
water. 

"  In  the  place  of  hay,  fresh  grass, 
where  it  can  be  procured,  will  be  found 
the  best  diet,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  body  cool,  and  gently  open  the  intes- 
tines." 

DIURETICS.  Under  this  head  are 
included  those  medicines  whose  most  re- 
markable properties  appear  in  their  in- 
creasing the  discharge  by  urine,  or  which 
are  said  to  remove  obstructions  in  the 
urinary  passages. 

They  are  supposed  to  lubricate  or  soften 
the  fibres  which  compose  the  urinary  glands 
and  canals,  and,  by  their  attenuating  and 
detersive  properties,  rarefy  and  thin  vis- 
cous or  thick  humours,  so  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  passing  through  these  ca- 
nals, which  they  could  not  do  in  a  viscid 
state  ;  but,  whichsoever  of  these  ways 
they  operate,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  of  singular  use  in  promoting  the  dis- 
charge by  imne,  by  which  diseases  are 
not  only  frequently  carried  off,  but  actu- 
ally cured  with  expedition ;  and,  in  many 
cases  where  purging  medicines  are  pre- 
scribed, diuretics  would  be  much  more 
preferable,  as  they  may  be  used  with 
greater  safety,  more  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  chief  effects  of  either 
of  these  prescriptions  tend  only  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  fluids  in  the  body.  Hence 
it  will  appear  how  salutary  and  beneficial 
medicines  of  this  kind  are  to  horses  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  those  where  any  obstiaiction  has 
taken  place  in  the  urinary  vessels,  at- 
tended with  difficulty  in  staling — a  com- 
plaint which  horses  are  very  subject  to, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  From 
this  consideration,  it  wiU  likewise  be  obvi- 
ous how  necessary  it  is  to  allow  horses, 
which  are  upon  a  journey,  or  travelling 
long  stages,  to  stand  still  at  times,  in  order 
to  let  them  make  water :  from  a  neglect 
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of  this  kind,  many  horses  are  killed;  for, 
when  the  bladder  has  been  over  full,  and 
distended  beyond  its  natural  dimensions, 
it  turns  paralytic,  and  loses  the  power  of 
contracting  itself  again  for  some  time,  so 
as  to  expel  the  urine  immediately ;  hence 
dangerous  symptoms  ensue,  which,  if  not 
speedily  relieved,  prove  fatal.  Besides, 
when  the  urine  is  too  long  retained  in  the 
bladder,  it  is  not  only  re-absorbed  or  taken 
up  again  into  the  mass  of  fluids,  but,  by 
stagnating,  it  becomes  thicker,  the  more 
watery  parts  being  carried  off  first  by  ab- 
sorption, the  more  gross  and  earthy  parts 
remaining  behind,  and  the  tendency  which 
these  particles  have  to  concrete  may  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  gravel,  &c. 

Diuretic  medicines  are  most  frequently 
administered  in  the  form  of  balls ;  but,  in 
some  circumstances,  they  may  be  given 
in  the  form  of  powders  in  the  food.  Nitre 
is  not  only  an  alterative,  but  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  diuretic  to  horses,  and,  in  some 
cases,  may  be  given  from  one  to  four 
ounces  a  day,  according  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

To  coarse  horses,  or  those  of  robust 
strong  constitutions,  from  two  to  four 
ounces  of  yellow  rosin  in  powder  may  be 
put  into  their  food,  and  repeated  for  two 
or  thi-ee  times,  at  proper  intervals,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  found  to  operate  in  cases  of 
swelled  legs,  greasy  heels,  &c. ;  and  it 
ought  always  to  be  observed,  that,  when 
diuretic  medicines  are  given,  the  horse 
should  be  indulged  with  plenty  of  water 
to  drink  during  the  time  they  are  operat- 

The  cases  which  require  diuretic  medi- 
cines, and  which  occur  most  frequently, 
are  when  any  difficulty  is  observed  in  a 
horse's  making  water,  or  when  liable  to 
frequent  attacks  of  the  strangvuy,  or  sup- 
pression of  urine,  when  the  urine  appears 
too  thick,  turbid,  or  discoloured,  whether 
it  be  red,  yellow,  or  black ;  when  there 
are  symptoms  of  any  latent  disorder,  at- 
tended with  a  dulness  or  heaviness  in  the 
horse's  looks,  a  staring  dustj^-like  coat, 
local  swellings  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
as  on  the  belly,  sheath,  or  legs ;  running 
sores  about  the  latter,  commonly  called 
the  grease,  &c. ;  in  cases  where  there  are 
eruptions  or  pustules  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  or  when  the  horse  appears  itchy,  and 
frequently  rubbing  himself  against  the 
stall,  &c. ;  or  in  rubbing  one  leg  against 
the  other,  although  no  eruption  appears 
on  the  skin ;  in  running  thrushes,  cracks, 
or  ulcers  about  the  heels ;  in  baldness,  or 
losing  the  hair  on  different  parts  of  the 
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body;  in  most  cases  where  a  course  of 
diuretic  medicines  are  prescribed,  bleed- 
ing will  be  necessary  before  they  are  given. 
Regular  exercise  must  by  no  means  be 
omitted,  even  during  the  time  they  are 
operating.  The  use  of  diuretics  should 
not  be  continued  too  long  at  one  time,  as 
they  weaken  the  body  considerably;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  disorder  for  which  they 
were  given  is  removed  or  abated,  they 
should  be  abandoned. 

DIURETIC  BALL. 
Take  of  Yellow  rosin,  half  an-ounce : 

Linseed  powder,  three  drachms : 
Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  sufficient  to 
make  the  ball. 

DIVERS,  as  they  are  termed,  consist 
of  the  scoter,  scaup,  golden  eye,  morillon, 
and  others  of  the  duck  kind,  and  are  not 
meant  to  particularly  signify  those  birds 
to  which  naturalists  have  given  the  name 
of  divers. 

They  vary  very  much  both  in  plumage 
and  size,  some  weighing  two  pounds  and 
a  half,  and  others  a  pound  less.  In  hard 
weather  they  frequent  the  shores  and  the 
tide  rivers  in  great  plenty,  and  are  almost 
always  at  that  season  fat  and  in  good  con- 
dition ;  they  do  not  fly  in  such  large  flocks 
as  many  of  the  duck  species,  and  usually 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  bear 
very  hard  blows  from  the  shot  without 
dropping,  unless  struck  upon  the  head  or 
wing. 

The  day  seems  to  be  spent  by  these 
birds  between  diving  and  flying  to  small 
distances  over  the  water,  which  they  do 
so  low  as  often  to  dip  their  legs  in  it:  they 
swallow  their  food  whole,  and  soon  digest 
the  shells,  which  are  found  crumbled  to 
powder  among  their  excrements.  They 
have  been  kept  tame  for  some  time,  and 
will  feed  on  soaked  bread.  The  flesh 
tastes  fishy  in  the  extreme,  and  from  this 
cause  is  allowed  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  be  eaten  on  fast  days  and  in  lent;  and, 
indeed,  must  be  a  sufficient  mortification. 

DOCKING,  the  operation  of  cutting 
off  a  horse's  tail.  The  manner  of  per- 
forming it  has  long  been  this:  "  First,  feel 
with  your  finger  and  thumb,  till  you  have 
found  the  third  joint  from  the  setting-on 
of  the  horse's  tail,  then  raise  up  all  the 
hair,  and  turn  it  backwards;  then  taking 
a  very  small  cord,  and  wrapping  it  about 
that  joint,  and  pulling  it  as  tight  as  pos- 
sible, take  a  piece  of  wood,  with  the  end 
smooth  and  even,  and  just  the  height  of 
the  horse's  tail.  Set  it  between  the  horse's 
hinder  legs,  liaving  first  trammelled  all 
his  four  legs,  so  that  he  cannot  stir.  Lay 
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his  tail  upon  the  wood,  and  having  a  very 
sharp  strong  knife  made  for  the  purpose, 
set  the  edge  of  it  as  near  as  possible  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  joints.  Then, 
with  a  large  smith's  hammer,  strike  the 
back  of  the  knife,  and  cut  the  tail  off.  If 
any  blood  issue,  the  cord  is  not  tight 
enough,  and  shoidd  be  drawn  straiter: 
but  if  no  blood  follow,  take  a  red-hot  iron, 
made  of  a  roimd  form,  of  the  full  compass 
of  flesh  of  the  horse's  tail,  and  with  this 
sear  the  flesh  till  it  be  encrusted,  so  that 
the  blood  cannot  break  out.  Then  loose 
the  cord;  and,  after  two  or  three  days, 
when  the  sore  begins  to  discharge,  anoint 
it  with  hog's  grease  and  turpentine  till  it 
be  healed." 

The  following  improvement  is  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  John  Lawrence. 

"  I  had  heard,"  says  that  writer,  "  of 
many  accidents,  some  of  them  fatal,  from 
horses  being  docked  at  too  late  a  period, 
and  by  bungling  blacksmiths ;  and  indeed 
I  had  seen  several  operations  of  the  kind 
which  made  me  sick.  It  occurred  to  me, 
that  colts  ought  to  be  docked  early,  whUst 
the  bones  of  the  tail  are  tender  and  grist- 
ley;  and  this  operation  I  ever  afterwards 
performed  upon  my  own  horse  myself,  with 
a  good  sharp  kitchen-knife,  with  all  possible 
success,  and  which  I  wish  to  recommend 
as  a  general  custom.  The  two  last  I 
docked  were,  one  about  three  months,  the 
other  about  three  weeks,  old ;  the  one  got 
by  a  cart,  the  other  by  a  bred,  horse. — 
These  colts  were  perfectly  tame  and 
handy  (a  state  in  which  I  always  choose 
to  have  them) ;  and,  whilst  eating  a  few 
carrots,  they  suffered  me  to  tie  their  hair 
up  secundum  artem,  and  to  make  the 
stroke,  which  curtailed  them  in  an  in- 
stant, and  with  so  little  pain,  that  they 
scarcely  left  their  carrots.  The  usual 
quantity  taken  oft'  agrees  in  length  with 
the  width  of  a  man's  hand;  but  perhaps 
it  ought  to  be  rather  more,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  its  being  done  so  early.  The 
bred  colt  was  so  indifferent  about  the 
matter,  that  he  suffered  me,  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  to  lay  hold  of  his  tail 
again,  and  make  a  ligature  to  stop  the 
blood.  If  a  flux  of  blood  be  not  desired, 
a  ligature  may  be  made  previous  to  the 
operation ;  but,  in  case  of  plethora,  dull- 
ness, or  heaviness  about  the  head  and 
eyes,  it  may  be  presumed  that  bleeding 
will  benefit  the  colt,  and  the  wound  may 
be  entirely  neglected.  If  any  application 
be  thought  necessary,  nothing  is  so  pro- 
per as  French  brandy.  No  twitcliing, 
trammelling,  searing  with  hot  irons,  nor 
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any  of  the  Vulcanian  apparatus,  Is  here 
required  ;  and,  what  will  weigh  more 
than  all  the  rest  with  certain  of  my  read- 
ers— no  farrier's  hill." 

DOE.     Female  of  the  fallow  deer. 


DOG.  Independent  of  the  beauty  of 
his  form,  his  vivacity,  force,  and  swift- 
ness, the  dog  is  possessed  of  all  those  in- 
ternal qualifications  that  can  conciliate 
the  affections  of  man,  and  make  the  ty- 
rant a  protector.  A  natural  share  of  cou- 
rage, an  angry  and  ferocious  disposition, 
render  the  dog,  in  its  savage  state,  a  for- 
midable enemy  to  all  other  animals  :  but 
these  readily  give  way  to  very  different 
qualities  in  the  domestic  dog,  whose  only 
ambition  seems  the  desire  to  please :  he 
is  seen  to  come  crouching  along  to  lay  his 
force,  his  courage,  and  all  his  usefid  ta- 
lents, at  the  feet  of  his  master;  he  waits 
his  orders,  to  which  he  pays  implicit  obe- 
dience :  he  considts  his  looks,  and  a  single 
glance  is  sufficient  to  put  him  in  motion; 
he  is  more  faithful  even  than  the  most 
boasted  among  men ;  he  is  constant  in  his 
affections,  friendly  without  interest,  and 
grateful  for  the  slightest  favours;  much 
more  mindful  of  benefits  received  than 
injuries  offered ;  he  is  not  driven  off  by 
imkindness ;  he  still  continues  humble, 
submissive,  and  imploring ;  his  only  hope, 
to  be  serviceable — his  only  terror,  to  dis- 
please ;  he  licks  the  hand  that  has  been 
just  lifted  to  strike  him,  and  at  last  dis- 
arms resentment  by  submissive  persever- 
ance. 

More  docile  than  man,  more  obedient 
than  any  other  animal,  he  is  not  only  in- 
structed in  a  short  time,  but  he  also  con- 
forms to  the  dispositions  and  manners  of 
those  who  command  him.  He  takes  his 
tone  from  the  house  he  inhabits ;  like  the 
rest  of  the  domestics,  he  is  disdainful 
among  the  great,  and  clmrlish  among 
clowns.  Always  assiduous  in  serving  his 
master,  and  only  a  friend  to  his  friends, 
he  is  indifferent  to  all  the  rest,  and  de- 
clares himself  openly  against  such  as  seem 
to  be  dependant  like  himself.  He  knows 
a  beggar  by  his  clothes,  by  his  voice,  or 
by  his  gestures,  and  forbids  his  approach. 
When  at  night  the  guard  of  the  house  is 
committed  to  his  care,  he  seems  proud  of 
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the  charge :  he  contirmes  a  watchful  sen- 
tinel, he  goes  his  roimds,  scents  strangers 
at  a  distance,  and  gives  them  warning  of 
his  being  on  duty. 

The  dog,  thus  useful  in  himself,  taken 
into  participation  of  empire,  exerts  a  de- 
gree of  superiority  over  all  animals  that 
require  human  protection.  The  flock  and 
the  herd  obey  his  voice  more  readily  even 
than  that  of  the  shepherd  or  the  herds- 
man; he  conducts  them,  guards  them, 
keeps  them  from  capriciously  seeking  dan- 
ger, and  their  enemies  he  considers  his 
own.  Nor  is  he  less  useful  in  the  pur- 
suit; when  the  sound  of  the  horn,  or  the 
voice  of  the  huntsman,  calls  him  to  the 
field,  he  testifies  his  pleasure  by  every  lit- 
tle art,  and  pursues  with  perseverance 
those  animals  which,  when  taken,  he 
must  not  expect  to  divide.  The  desire  of 
hunting  is  indeed  natiu'al  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  his  master,  since  war  and  the  chase 
are  the  only  employments  of  savages.  All 
animals  that  live  upon  flesh,  hunt  by  na- 
ture ;  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  whose  force 
is  so  great  that  they  are  sure  to  conquer, 
hunt  alone  and  without  art;  the  wolf,  the 
fox,  and  the  wild  dog,  hunt  in  packs,  as- 
sist each  other,  and  partake  the  spoil. 
But  when  education  has  perfected  this  ta- 
lent in  the  domestic  dog — when  he  has 
been  taught  by  man  to  repress  his  ardour, 
to  measure  his  motions,  and  not  to  exhaust 
his  force  by  too  sudden  an  exertion  of  it, 
he  then  hunts  with  method,  and  always 
with  success. 

As  the  dog  is  of  the  most  complying 
disposition,  so  also  it  is  the  most  suscept- 
ible of  change  in  its  form ;  the  varieties  of 
this  animal  being  too  many  for  even  the 
most  careful  describer  to  mention.  Cli- 
mate, food,  and  education,  all  make  strong 
impressions  upon  the  animal,  and  produce 
alterations  in  its  shape,  its  colour,  its  hair, 
its  size,  and  in  every  thing  but  its  nature. 
The  same  dog,  taken  from  one  climate 
and  brought  to  another,  seems  to  become 
another  animal;  but  different  breeds  are 
as  much  separated  to  all  appearance,  as 
any  two  animals  the  most  distinct  in  na- 
ture. Nothing  appears  to  continue  con- 
stant with  them  but  their  internal  con- 
formation; different  in  the  figure  of  the 
body,  in  the  length  of  the  nose,  in  the 
shape  of  the  head,  in  the  length  and  di- 
rection of  the  ears  and  tail,  in  the  colour, 
the  quality,  and  the  quantity  of  the  hair; 
in  short,  different  in  every  thing  but  that 
make  of  the  parts  which  serves  to  conti- 
nue the  species,  and  keeps  the  animal  dis- 
tinct from  all  others.     It  is  this  peculiar 
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conformation,  this  power  of  producing  an 
animal  that  can  reproduce,  that  marks  the 
kind,  and  approximates  forms,  that  at  first 
siglit  appear  in  no  degree  calculated  for 
conjunction. 

From  this  single  consideration,  there- 
fore, we  may  at  once  pronounce  all  dogs 
to  be  of  one  kind ;  hut  which  of  them  is 
the  original  of  all  the  rest,  which  of  them 
is  the  savage  dog  from  whence  such  a  va- 
riety of  descendants  have  come  down,  is 
no  easy  matter  to  determine.  We  may 
easily,  indeed,  observe,  that  all  those  ani- 
mals which  are  under  the  influence  of 
man,  are  subject  to  great  variations.  Such 
as  have  been  sufficiently  independent,  so 
as  to  choose  their  own  climate,  their  own 
nourishment,  and  to  pursue  tlieir  own  ha- 
bitudes, preserve  their  original  marks  of 
nature,  without  much  deviation ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  first  of  these  is  even  at 
this  day  very  well  represented  in  their 
descendants.  But  such  as  man  has  sub- 
dued, transported  from  one  climate  to  an- 
other, controlled  in  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  their  food,  have  most  probably 
been  changed  also  in  their  forms :  the  dog 
has  felt  these  alterations  more  sti'ongly 
than  any  other  of  the  domestic  kinds ;  for, 
living  more  like  man,  he  may  thus  be  said 
to  live  more  irregularly  also,  and,  conse- 
quently, must  have  felt  all  those  changes 
that  such  variety  would  naturally  produce. 
Some  other  causes,  also,  may  be  assigned 
for  this  variety  in  the  species  of  the  dog : 
as  he  is  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  his 
master,  when  accident  has  caused  any  sin- 
gidarity  in  his  productions,  man  uses  all 
his  art  to  continue  this  peculiarity  im- 
changed — ^  either  by  breeding  from  such 
as  had  those  singularities,  or  by  destroy- 
ing such  as  happened  to  want  them;  be- 
sides, as  the  dog  produces  much  more  fre- 
quently than  some  other  animals,  and  lives 
a  shorter  time,  so  the  chance  for  its  vari- 
eties will  be  offered  in  greater  proportion. 

But  which  is  the  original  animal,  and 
which  is  the  artificial  or  accidental  vari- 
ety, is  a  question  which,  as  was  said,  is 
not  easily  resolved.  If  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  dogs  of  different  sorts  be  compared 
with  each  other,  it  will  be  found,  except 
in  point  of  size,  that  in  this  respect  they 
are  exactly  the  same.  This,  therefore, 
affords  no  criterion.  If  other  animals  be 
compared  with  the  dog  internally,  the  wolf 
and  the  fox  will  be  found  to  have  the  most 
perfect  resemblance ;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference :  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  dog  which  most  nearly  re- 
sembles the  wolf  or  the  fox  externally,  is 
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the  original  animal  of  its  kind ;  for  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  as  the  dog  exactly 
resembles  them  internally,  so  he  may  be 
near  them  in  external  resemblance  also, 
except  where  art  or  accident  has  altered 
his  form.  This  being  supposed,  if  we  look 
among  the  number  of  varieties  to  be  found 
in  the  dog,  we  shall  not  find  one  so  like 
the  wolf  or  the  fox,  as  that  which  is  called 
the  shepherd's  dog.  This  is  that  dog  with 
long,  coarse  hair,  on  aU  parts  except  the 
nose,  pricked  ears,  and  a  long  nose,  which 
is  common  enough  among  us,  and  receives 
his  name  from  being  principally  used  in 
giiarding  and  attending  on  sheep.  This 
seems  to  be  the  primitive  animal  of  his 
kind ;  and  we  shall  be  still  more  confirmed 
in  this  opinion,  if  we  attend  to  the  differ- 
ent characters  which  climate  produces  in 
the  animal,  and  the  different  races  of  dogs 
which  are  propagated  in  every  country: 
and,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  examine  those 
countries  which  are  still  savage,  or  but 
half  civilized,  where  it  is  most  probable  the 
dog,  like  his  master,  has  received  but  few 
impressions  from  art,  we  shall  find  the 
shepherd's  dog,  or  one  very  like  him,  still 
prevailing  amongst  them.  The  dogs  that 
have  run  wild  in  America,  and  in  Congo, 
approach  this  form.  The  dogs  of  Siberia, 
Lapland,  and  Iceland,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Madagascar,  Madura,  Calicut,  and 
Malabar,  have  all  a  long  nose,  pricked 
ears,  and  resemble  the  shepherd's  dog 
very  nearl)^.  In  Guinea,  the  dog  very 
speedily  takes  this  form ;  for  at  the  second 
or  third  generation  the  animal  forgets  to 
bark,  his  ears  and  his  tail  become  pointed, 
and  his  hair  drops  off,  while  a  coarser, 
thinner  kind,  comes  in  the  place.  This 
sort  of  dog  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  the 
temperate  climates  in  great  abundance, 
particularly  among  those  who,  preferring 
usefulness  to  beauty,  employ  an  animal 
that  requires  very  little  instruction  to  be 
serviceable.  Notwithstanding  this  crea- 
ture's deformity,  his  melancholy  and  sa- 
vage air,  he  is  superior  to  all  the  rest  of 
his  kind  in  instinct,  and,  without  any 
teaching,  naturally  takes  to  tending  flocks, 
with  an  assiduity  and  vigilance  that  at 
once  astonish  and  relieve  his  master. 

In  more  polished  and  civilized  places, 
the  dog  seems  to  partake  of  the  universal 
refinement,  and,  like  man,  becomes  more 
beautiful,  more  majestic,  and  more  capa- 
ble of  assuming  an  education  foreign  to 
his  nature.  The  dogs  of  Albany,  of  Greece, 
of  Denmark,  and  of  Ireland,  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  those  of  any  other 
country.      In  France,   Germany,   Spain, 
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and  Italy,  the  dogs  are  of  vaiious  kinds, 
like  the  men;  and  this  variety  seems 
formed  by  crossing  the  breed  of  such  as 
are  imported  from  various  climes. 

The  shepherd's  dog  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  the  primitive  stock  from 
whence  these  varieties  are  all  derived. 
He  makes  the  stem  of  that  genealogical 
tree  which  has  branched  out  into  every 
part  of  the  world.  This  animal  still  con- 
tinues pretty  nearly  in  its  original  state 
among  the  poor  in  temperate  climates ;  in 
the  colder  regions,  he  grows  less,  and  more 
ugly  among  the  Laplanders  ;  but  becomes 
more  perfect  in  Iceland,  Russia,  and  Si- 
beria, where  the  climate  is  less  rigorous, 
and  the  people  more  civilized.  Whatever 
differences  there  may  be  among  the  dogs 
of  these  countries,  they  are  not  very  con- 
siderable, as  they  have  all  straight  ears, 
long  and  thick  hair,  a  savage  aspect,  and 
do  not  bark  either  so  often  or  so  loud  as 
dogs  of  the  more  cultivated  kind. 

The  shepherd's  dog  transported  into  the 
temperate  climates,  and  among  people  en- 
tirely civilized,  such  as  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  will  be  divested  of  his  sa- 
vage air,  his  pricked  ears,  his  rough,  long 
and  thick  hair,  and  from  the  single  influ- 
ence of  climate  and  food  alone,  will  be- 
come either  a  matin,  a  mastifl",  or  a  hound. 
These  three  seem  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  the  former;  and  from  them  the 
other  varieties  are  produced." 

How  far  this  last  assertion  of  Buffon, 
that  the  shepherd's  dog,  "  from  the  single 
influence  of  climate  and  food  alone,  will 
become  either  a  matin,  a  mastiff",  or  a 
hound,"  may  be  founded  on  fact,  I  am 
imable  to  decide ;  but  I  am  much  inclined 
to  doubt  it.  All  animals  feel  the  influence 
of  climate ;  and  we  have  abundant  proof 
that  the  very  same  species,  even  in  lati- 
tudes not  very  widely  dissimilar,  exhibit 
marks  of  the  difference  of  their  situation  : 
the  lion,  for  instance,  which  is  never  found 
so  high  as  the  temperate  latitudes  (unless 
in  a  state  of  captivity),  to  whose  very  ex- 
istence a  burning  sun,  or  a  great  degree 
of  heat,  seems  indispensable,  and  whose 
form  and  manner  appear  little  susceptible 
of  change,  is,  nevertheless,  marked  like  a 
graduated  scale  with  the  varied  effect  of 
latitude.  The  lion  of  Mount  Atlas  is  a 
small,  dark,  tawny-coloured  animal ;  and, 
as  he  approaches  the  torrid  zone,  his  co- 
lour not  only  becomes  luuch  lighter,  but 
he  increases  in  size,  strength,  and  fierce- 
ness. The  difference  is  still  more  mani- 
fest between  the  Esquimaux  and  the  in- 
habitants of  more  southern  latitudes.  On 
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tills  principle  of  reasoning,  therefore,  it 
requires  no  great  strength  of  imagination 
to  suppose  that  the  wild  dog  assumes  va- 
rious forms  and  colours,  according  to  situ- 
ation ;  and  that  "  the  influence  of  climate 
and  food  alone"  was  not  suflicient  to  pro- 
duce those  varieties  above  mentioned,  but 
that  the  natives  of  remote  coimtries  were 
also  resorted  to  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  a  generally-received  opinion,  that 
the  wolf  and  dog,  as  well  as  the  fox  and 
the  dog,  will  engender,  and  that  the  off- 
spring of  such  a  conjunction  is  capable  of 
procreation  ;  which,  if  true,  woidd  clearly 
prove  that  these  animals  are  merely  acci- 
dental ramifications  of  the  same  stock  : 
but  I  am  almost  equally  inclined  to  doubt 
on  this  head  ;  nor  would  any  thing  short 
of  ocular  demonstration  remove  my  infidel- 
ity upon  a  subject,  which,  however,  first 
appearances  may  seem  to  favour  it,  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  has  in  general  been 
inconsiderately  asserted,  and  handed  from 
one  to  another  without  experiment  or  re- 
flection. 

All  the  endeavours  of  M.  BufFon  to 
make  them  engender  as  he  assures  us, 
were  ineffectual.  For  this  pui-pose,  he 
bred  up  a  young  wolf,  taken  in  the  woods, 
at  two  months  old,  with  a  matin  dog  of 
the  same  age.  They  were  shut  up  to- 
gether without  any  other,  in  a  large  yard, 
where  they  had  a  shelter  for  retiring. 
They  neither  of  them  knew  any  other  in- 
dividual of  their  kind,  nor  even  any  other 
man  but  he  who  had  the  charge  of  feed- 
ing them.  In  this  manner  they  were  kept 
for  three  years  ;  still  with  the  same  atten- 
tion, and  without  constraining  or  tying 
them  up.  Diu-ing  the  first  year  the  young 
animals  played  with  each  other  continually, 
and  seemed  to  love  each  other  very  much. 
In  the  second  year,  they  began  to  dispute 
about  their  victuals,  although  they  were 
given  more  than  they  could  use.  The 
quarrel  always  began  on  the  wolf 's  side. 
They  were  always  brought  their  food, 
which  consisted  of  flesh  and  bones,  upon 
a  large  wooden  platter,  which  was  laid  on 
the  ground.  Just  as  it  was  put  down, 
the  wolf,  instead  of  falling  on  the  meat, 
began  driving  off  the  dog ;  and  took  the 
platter  in  its  teeth  so  expertly,  that  it  let 
nothing  of  what  it  contained  fall  upon  the 
ground,  and  in  this  manner  carried  it  off ; 
but  as  the  wolf  could  not  entirely  escape, 
it  was  frequently  seen  to  run  with  the 
platter  round  the  yard  five  or  six  times, 
still  carrying  it  in  a  position  that  none  of 
its  contents  could  fall.  In  this  manner  it 
would  continue  nmning,  only  now  and 
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then  stopping  to  take  breath,  until  the  dog 
came  up,  when  the  wolf  would  leave  the 
victuals  to  attack  him.  The  dog,  however, 
was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  but  as  it  was 
more  gentle,  in  order  to  secure  him  from 
the  wolf's  attack,  he  had  a  collar  put 
round  his  neck.  In  the  third  year,  the 
quarrels  of  these  ill-paired  associates  were 
more  veliement,  and  their  combats  more 
frequent ;  tlie  wolf,  therefore,  had  a  col- 
lar put  round  its  neck,  as  well  as  the  dog, 
which  began  to  be  more  fierce  and  un- 
merciful. During  the  two  first  years, 
neither  seemed  to  testify  the  least  ten- 
dency towards  engendering,  and  it  M'as 
not  till  the  end  of  the  tliird,  that  the 
wolf,  which  was  the  female,  shewed  the 
natural  desire,  but  without  abating  either 
in  its  fierceness  or  its  obstinacy.  This  ap- 
petite rather  increased  than  repressed 
their  mutual  animosity  ;  they  became 
every  day  more  untractable  and  feroci- 
ous, and  nothing  was  heard  between  them 
but  the  sounds  of  rage  and  resentment. 
They  both,  in  less  than  three  weeks,  be- 
came remarkably  lean,  without  ever  ap- 
proaching each  other,  but  to  combat.  At 
length,  their  quarrels  became  so  des- 
perate, that  the  dog  killed  the  wolf, 
which  was  become  more  weak  and  feeble ; 
and  he  was  soon  after  himself  obliged  to 
be  killed,  for,  upon  being  set  at  liberty, 
he  instantly  flew  upon  every  animal  he 
met,  fowls,  dogs,  and  even  men  them- 
selves, not  escaping  his  savage  fury. 

The  same  experiment  was  tried  upon 
foxes,  taken  young,  but  with  no  better 
success  ;  they  were  never  found  to  engen- 
der with  dogs  ;  and  our  learned  naturalist 
seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  their  natures 
'are  too  opposite  ever  to  provoke  mutual 
desire. 

A  young  dog  shudders  at  the  sight  of 
a  wolf ;  he  even  shuns  his  scent,  which, 
though  unknown,  is  so  repugnant  to  liis 
nature,  that  he  comes  trembling  to  seek 
protection  near  his  master.  A  dog  that 
is  stronger,  and  knows  his  strength,  bris- 
tles up  at  the  sight,  testifies  his  animosity, 
attacks  him  witli  courage,  endeavours  to 
put  him  to  flight,  and  does  all  in  his 
power  to  rid  himself  of  a  presence  that  is 
hateful  to  him.  They  never  meet  with- 
out either  flying  or  fighting  ;  fighting  for 
life  and  death,  and  without  mercy  on 
either  side.  If  the  wolf  is  the  stronger, 
he  tears  and  devours  his  prey  :  the  dog, 
on  the  contrary,  is  more  generous,  and 
contents  himself  with  his  victory ;  he 
does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  hodij  of  a 
dead  enemy  smells  well;  he  leaves  Mm  where 
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he  falls,  to  serve  as  food  for  birds  of  prey, 
or  for  other  wolves,  since  they  devour 
cacli  other  ;  and  when  one  wolf  happens 
to  be  desperately  wounded,  the  rest  track 
him  by  his  blood,  and  are  sure  to  shew 
him  no  mercy. 

The  dog,  even  in  his  savage  state,  is 
not  cruel ;  he  is  easily  tamed,  and  conti- 
nues firmly  attached  to  his  master.  The 
wolf,  when  taken  yoimg,  becomes  tame, 
but  never  lias  any  attachment :  nature  is 
stronger  in  him  than  education  ;  he  re- 
sumes with  age,  his  natural  dispositions, 
and  returns  as  soon  as  he  can  to  the 
woods  from  whence  he  was  taken.  Dogs, 
even  of  the  didlest  kinds,  seek  the  com- 
pany of  other  animals ;  they  are  naturally 
disposed  to  follow  and  accompany  other 
creatures  beside  themselves ;  and  even  by 
instinct,  without  any  education,  take  to 
the  care  of  flocks  and  herds.  The  wolf, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  enemy  of  all  so- 
ciety ;  he  does  not  even  keep  much  com- 
pany witli  those  of  his  kind.  When  they 
are  seen  in  packs  together,  it  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  peacefid  society,  but  a 
combination  for  war  ;  they  testify  their 
hostile  intentions  by  their  loud  bowlings, 
and  by  their  fierceness,  discover  a  project 
for  attacking  some  great  animal,  such  as 
a  stag  or  bull,  or  to  destroy  some  more 
redoubtable  watch  dog.  The  instant  their 
military  expedition  is  completed  their  so- 
ciety is  at  an  end ;  they  then  part,  and 
each  returns  in  silence  to  his  solitary  re- 
treat. There  is  not  even  any  strong  at- 
tachment between  the  male  and  female  : 
they  seek  each  other  only  once  a  year, 
and  remain  but  a  few  days  together  ;  they 
always  couple  in  winter;  at  which  time 
several  males  are  seen  following  one  fe- 
male, and  this  association  is  still  more 
bloody  than  the  former  :  they  dispute 
most  cnielly,  growl,  bark,  fight,  and  tear 
each  other  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  majority  kill  the  wolf  which  has 
been  chiefly  preferred  by  the  female.  It 
is  usual  for  the  she-  wolf  to  fly  from  them 
all  with  him  she  has  chosen  ;  and  watches 
this  opportunity  when  the  rest  are  asleep. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  I  am  of  opinion, 
the  different  species  of  quadrupeds  conti- 
nue faithfid  to  their  own  particular  tribe, 
and  tliat  various  kinds  never  approach 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  conjunction  ; 
nor  were  the  mare  and  the  ass  ever 
known  to  produce  when  wild,  though  in 
a  state  of  domestication  nothing  is  more 
common.  Where  it  possible  to  reduce 
the  wolf  or  the  fox  to  that  degree  of  sub- 
ordination or  civilization  which  so  super- 
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latively  distinguishes  the  domestic  dog, 
a  race  of  mongrels  might  in  all  probability 
be  obtained.  But  to  accomplish  such  an 
object,  infinite  trouble  would  be  indispen- 
sable, as  well  as  perhaps  ages  of  time  ; 
for  wolves  or  foxes  must  be  bred  in  a 
tame  or  domestic  state  before  they  could 
be  expected  to  couple  Avith  the  dog :  and, 
should  the  tedious  experiment  eventually 
be  crowned  with  success,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  mongrel  race  thus  pro- 
duced, would  repay  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  trouble. 

With  regard  to  the  dogs  of  our  coimtry 
in  particular,  the  varieties  are  very  great, 
and  the  number  every  day  increasing. 
And  this  must  happen  in  a  country  so 
open,  by  commerce,  to  all  others,  and 
where  wealth  is  apt  to  produce  capricious 
predilection.  Here  the  ugliest  and  most 
useless  of  their  kinds  will  be  entertained 
merely  for  their  singularity ;  and,  being 
imported  only  to  look  at,  they  will  lose 
even  that  small  degree  of  sagacity  which 
they  possessed  in  their  natural  chmates. 
From  tliis  importation  of  foreign,  useless 
dogs,  our  own  native  breed  is,  perhaps, 
degenerated,  and  the  varieties  now  to  be 
found  in  England  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  they  were  in  the  times  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Doctor  Cains  at- 
tempted their  natural  history.  Some  of 
those  he  mentions  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  among  us,  although  many  have 
since  been  introduced,  by  no  means  so 
serviceable  as  those  wliich  have  been  suf- 
fered to  decay. 

He  divides  the  whole  race  into  three 
kinds.  The  first  is  the  generous  kind, 
■which  consists  of  the  terrier,  the  harrier, 
and  the  blood-hound ;  the  gaze-hound, 
the  grey-hound,  the  leymer,  and  the 
tumbler ;  all  these  are  used  for  hunting. 
Then  the  spaniel,  the  setter,  and  the  wa- 
ter-spaniel or  finder,  were  used  for  fowl- 
ing ;  and  the  spaniel  gentle  or  lap-dog, 
for  amusement.  The  second  is  the  farm 
kind ;  consisting  of  the  shepherd's  dog 
and  the  mastiff.  And  the  third  is  the 
mongrel  kind ;  consisting  of  the  wappe, 
the  turnspit,  and  the  dancer.  To  those 
varieties  we  may  add  at  present,  the  bull- 
dog, the  Dutch-mastifF,  the  harlequin, 
the  pointer,  and  the  Dane,  with  a  variety 
of  lap-dogs,  which,  as  they  are  perfectly 
useless,  may  be  considered  as  unworthy 
of  a  name. 

The  blood-houiid  was  a  dog  of  great 
use,  and  in  high  esteem  among  our  an- 
cestors. Its  employ  was  to  recover  any 
game  that  had  escaped  from  the  hunter, 
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or  had  been  killed  and  stolen  out  of  the 
forest.  But  it  was  still  more  employed 
in  hunting  thieves  and  robbers  by  their 
footsteps. 

The  land  spaniel,  which  probably  had 
its  name  from  Spain,  where  it  might 
have  acquired  the  softness  of  its  bail-,  is 
well  known  at  present. 

Diseases  of  Dogs.  It  has  been  shewn 
that  wild  animals,  reclaimed  from  a  state 
of  nature  and  domesticated,  are  suscept- 
ible of  great  change  and  variety  in  form, 
colour  and  character  ;  and  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  being  thus  compelled  to  assume 
in  some  degree,  an  artificial  mode  of  life, 
they  are  rendered  more  liable  to  disorders. 
Animals  in  a  state  of  nature  are  little 
subject  to  disease  :  and  though  the  wild 
dog  subsists  on  flesh  and  carrion,  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  is  never  troubled 
with  what  is  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  distemper,  or  any  of  that 
long  catalogue  of  disorders,  to  which  the 
dog  is  rendered  obnoxious  after  having 
become  the  companion  of  man.  However, 
thus  much  may  be  tndy  observed,  that  if 
a  dog  be  properly  fed  and  exercised,  has 
plenty  of  good  clean  water,  and  his  bed 
kept  clean,  he  will  not  in  genei-al  be  much 
troubled  with  disease ;  and  this  rule  will 
be  foimd  to  obtain  more  particularly  if  he 
be  kept  in  the  country. 

The  Distemper.  The  distemper  fre- 
quently attacks  a  dog  before  he  has  at- 
tained his  first  year.  As  a  preliminary 
observation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
same  membrane  which  lines  the  nostrils, 
extends  down  the  windpipe  into  the  lungs; 
and  the  distemper,  in  the  first  instance, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  inflammation  of 
this  membrane  ;  which,  if  not  timely  re- 
moved, extends  down  to  the  lungs,  where 
suppuration  will  soon  be  produced  ;  when 
the  animal's  eye  will  become  dull,  accompa- 
nied by  a  mucous  discharge,  a  cough,  and 
loss  of  appetite.  As  the  disease  advances, 
it  presents  various  appearances,  but  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  twitchings  about 
the  head,  while  the  animal  becomes  ex- 
cessively weak  in  the  loins  and  hinder 
extremities ;  indeed  he  appears  completely 
emaciated,  and  smells  intolerably.  At 
length,  the  twitchings  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  convulsive  fits,  accompanied  with 
giddiness,  which  cause  the  dog  to  turn 
round :  he  has  a  constant  disposition  to 
dung,  with  obstinate  costiveness  or  inces- 
sant purging. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  symp- 
toms  which  I  have  described,  I    should 
recommend  the  dog  to  be  bled  very  freely, 
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and  his  body  to  be  opened  with  a  little 
castor  oil  or  syrup  of  buckthorn  :  this  will 
generally  remove  tlie  disease  altogether, 
if  applied  the  moment  the  first  symptoms 
ap])ear.  If,  however,  this  treatment 
should  not  have  the  desired  effect,  and  a 
cough  ensues,  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
charge at  the  nose,  give  him  from  two 
gi'ains  to  eight  of  tartar  emetic  (accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  size  of  the  dog)  every 
other  day.  When  the  nervous  symptoms 
ensue,  wliich  I  have  already  described, 
external  stimulants  (such  as  sal-ammoniac 
and  oil,  equal  parts)  should  be  rubbed 
along  the  course  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  tonics  given  internally,  such  as 
bark,  &-c. 

Of  the  various  remedies,  the  following 
was  given  with  success  to  a  dog,  so  af- 
flicted as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand : — 

Turbeth's  mineral,  six  grains, 
mixed    with    sulphur,    and    divided    into 
three  doses,  one  given  every  other  morn- 
ing.    I-et  a  few  days  elapse,  and  repeat 
the  course. 

Another : 

Calomel,  one  gi'ain  and  a  half, 
Rhubarb,  five  grains, 
given  every  other  day  for  a  week. 

Another  : 

Antimonial  powder,  sixteen  gi-ains. 
Powdered  fox-glove,  one  grain, 
made  into  four  bolusses  with  conserve  of 
roses,  and  one  given  at  night,  and  another 
the  next  morning,  for  two  days. 

I  have  known  whitening  administered 
for  the  distemper,  a  table-spoonful  every 
morning,  with  a  little  opening  physic,  oc- 
casionally. 

I  have  uniformly  found  a  complete  ciu'e 
effected  from  copious  and  repeated  vene- 
section in  the  early  stage  of  the  distem- 
per, accompanied  with  a  little  opening 
medicine,  syrup  of  buckthorn,  for  in- 
stance. In  the  kennel  of  Sir  Harry 
Mainwaring,  the  distemper  generally 
swept  away  a  third  of  the  yoimg  dogs  at 
least.  My  system  of  treating  the  distem- 
per has  since  been  adopted  with  the  most 
beneficial  eftecL 

The  following  scientific  description  of 
the  distemper  and  its  mode  of  treatment, 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting  • 

'*  A  little  black  spaniel,  six  months  old, 
very  fat  and  playful,  gradually  became 
listless  and  irritable ;  his  eyes  suffused 
with  water,  his  drooping  ears,  tenesmus, 
rough  coat,  dyspnoea,  and  fi-equent  cough, 
announced  that  the  disease  called  the 
distemper  was  at  hand.  In  this  state  he 
ran  about  for  several  days,  when  the  dif- 
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ficulty  of  breathing  increased.  His  flanks 
beat  violently,  and  he  shewed  signs  of 
feeling  great  pain  when  his  sides  were 
pressed  upon.  Soon  after,  he  became 
slightlv  convulsed,  and,  by  his  continual 
and  melancholy  cry,  both  day  and  night, 
proved  that  he  was  sufi'ering  from  severe 
bodily  pain.  The  convulsions  increased, 
and  became  incessant  ;  his  debility  and 
emaciation  were  daily  more  apparent ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  he 
died. 

For  four  days  before  his  death,  he  lay 
in  a  su])ine,  quiet  state,  perfectly  consci- 
ous of  what  was  passing  near  him  ;  and  it 
was  only  a  few  hours  previous  to  his  dis- 
sohition,  that  he  became  comatose,  and 
perfectly  insensible.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  illness,  there  was  no  aberra- 
tion of  mind ;  he  was  irritable,  snapped 
at  those  who  approached  him,  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  but  did  not  refuse  the  small 
quantities  of  broth,  milk,  and  other  li- 
quids, which  were  occasionally  offered 
him. 

Dissection.  The  carcass  was  lean,  but 
on  opening  the  abdomen,  the  omentum, 
intestines,  and  other  viscera,  were  loaded 
with  fat.  The  liver  was  of  a  dark  dull 
red  colour,  congested  with  blood,  the  gall 
bladder  distended  with  greenish  bile,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were  discoloured 
with  viscid  yellow  bile,  some  of  which 
was  contained  in  the  stomach. 

Tlie  kidneys  were  free  from  disease, 
and  the  urinary  bladder  was  full  of  m'ine. 

Thorax  or  chest — no  preternatrn-al  ad- 
hesions or  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  costalis  existed.  The  lungs 
were  higldy  inflamed,  and  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  rendered  heavy  and  solid  by  the 
eftiision  of  coagulable  lymph.  On  cutting 
into  their  substance,  numerous  drops  of 
white  purulent  matter  escaped  from  the 
bronchifp,  and  on  a  careful  examination 
they  were  found  completely  full  and 
choaked  up  with  matter. 

The  trachea  was  inflamed,  and  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  pus  of  the  same 
nature. 

The  heart  and  large  blood-vessels  ad- 
joining were  distended  with  dark,  black, 
coagulated  blood;  the  substance  of  the 
heart  itself  was  much  inflamed;  and  a 
small  quantity  of  serum  was  obsen'ed  in 
the  cavities  of  the  pleiura  and  pericar- 
dium. 

A  yotmg  fox-hound  having  died  of 
the  distemper,  I  proceeded  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  his  death,  and  commenced 
with  an  examination  of  the  nervous  sys- 
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tem.  For  this  purpose  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cranium  was  removed,  by 
first  sawing  through  the  frontal  sinuses 
transversely,  and  continuing  the  instru- 
ment laterally  and  downwards  through 
the  occipital  bone:  the  bony  processes 
peculiar  to  carnivorous  animals,  which  as- 
sist in  forming  the  falx  major,  were  taken 
away,  and  the  brain  fairly  exposed  to 
view. 

The  frontal  sinuses  were  filled  with 
a  thin  white  fluid,  resembling  pus,  which 
flowed  out  freely  from  the  opening  made 
by  the  saw. 

The  dura  mater  was  perfectly  healthjr. 

The  veins  of  the  pia  mater  covering 
the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum,  were 
more  dilated  with  blood  than  those  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  substance  of  the  bi'ain 
was  firm,  and  bore  no  appearance  of  dis- 
ease; nor  was  there  any  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  ventricles.  The  origins 
of  all  the  nerves  were  clear  and  distinct. 
The  olfactory  pair  were  extremely  large, 
and  looked  more  like  processes  of  brain 
than  nerves.  The  pineal  gland  was  pre- 
sent in  the  form  of  a  small  pellucid  speck, 
and  was  seen  in  its  usual  situation  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  cerebellum,  the  pons  varolii,  and 
the  medidla  oblongata,  were  healthy  ;  on 
dividing  the  latter,  a  little  serum  was  fovmd 
in  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  on  holding 
the  dog  up  by  the  hind  legs,  about  two 
drachms  more  issued  from  the  sheath  of 
the  spinal  marrow. 

The  lateral  and  cavernous  sinuses  were 
filled  with  dark  purple  blood. 

Examination  of  (he  Spinal  Marrow. — ■ 
An  incision  being  carried  from  the  occipi- 
tal bone  down  to  the  sacrum,  the  muscles 
were  dissected  back  on  each  side ;  and  by 
several  a])plications  of  the  saw,  the  me- 
didla was  laid  bare  throughout  its  whole 
length.  The  spinal  marrow,  narrow  at  its 
origin,  gradually  increased  in  size  as  it 
descended  to  the  joints.  The  dura  mater 
was  very  firm,  thin,  and  rather  opaque. 
It  could  easily  be  separated  from  the  me- 
dulla, which  was  of  a  beautiful  white 
colour,  consisting  of  two  columns,  each 
again  divisible  into  several  others;  so  that 
thei'e  was  no  appearance  of  disease  to  be 
discovered  in  the  spinal  marrow  or  its 
membranes;  but  as  the  vertebi-al  veins 
were  traced  up  the  spinal  canal,  they  be- 
came turgid  and  more  full  of  blood,  and 
when  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
cervical  vertebra,  they  were  greatly  dis- 
tended, and  must.by  their  pressure  on  the 
spinal  marrow  have  influenced  its  functions. 
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Having  now  completed  the  dissection 
of  the  brain  and  spine,  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen became  the  subjects  of  inquiry. 

The  trachea  was  very  large,  and  con- 
tained a  purulent  fluid;  its  mucous  coat 
was  inflamed  and  corrugated. 

The  lungs  presented  a  very  peculiar 
appearance,  especially  the  left,  a  lai'ge 
portion  of  which  was  converted  into  a 
substance  of  a  yellowish  brown,  covered 
with  dark  black  spots,  and  divided  from 
the  remaining  healthy  part,  which  was  of 
a  florid  red  colour,  by  a  complete  and  dis- 
tinct line  of  sepai'ation. 

The  discoloured  lobes,  on  being  cut 
into,  were  solid,  and  evidently  impervious 
to  the  admisaion  of  air.  The  bronchial 
tubes  were  full  of  the  same  thick  white 
pus  noticed  in  my  former  dissection,  and 
which  exuded  in  large  drops. 

The  right  lung  was  entirely  changed 
into  a  dark  brown  mass.  The  internal 
jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  together 
with  the  venae  cava?,  were  distended  with 
blood.  The  heart  was  enlarged,  and  the 
pericardium  drawn  tight  over  it.  The 
left  auricle  and  ventricle  contained  blood; 
but  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  were 
literally  gorged  to  their  utmost  extent 
with  dark  grumous  coagulated  blood. — ■ 
There  were  no  mai-ks  of  preternatural  ad- 
hesions or  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
costalis,  nor  was  there  more  than  one 
ounce  of  serum  within  its  cavity. 

Abdomen. — There  was  a  good  deal  of 
viscid  yellowish  bile  in  the  stomach;  its 
villous  coat  was  inflamed  and  corrugated. 

The  liver  was  of  a  dark  red  colour  con- 
gested with  blood. 

The  gall  bladder  was  full  of  a  greenish 
bile. 

The  urinary  bladder  contained  a  straw 
coloured  urine. 

The  kidneys,  omentum,  and  perito- 
neum, were  in  a  healthy  state;  but  the 
intestines  seemed  to  have  suflered  from 
the  acrimony  of  the  bile. 

Remarks. — From  the  preceding  dissec- 
tions it  must  be  evident  that  the  distem- 
per is  an  inflammatory  disorder,  more 
particularly  aflTecting  the  mucous  coats  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  that  the  great 
congestions  of  blood  found  in  the  heart 
and  other  vital  organs  must  arise  from 
the  obstruction  it  meets  with  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  lungs.  The  particular 
time  at  which  the  disorganisation  com- 
mences must  depend  on  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms;  and  it  does  appear  that 
the  disease  can  be  divided  into  three 
natural  stages  : — 
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1st.  The  stage  offerer  and  general  ex- 
citement. 

2nd.  The  deposition  of  coagvilahle  lymph 
into  the  substance  of  the  huigs  :  and 

3rd.  The  effusion  of  matter  into  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

In  drawing  this  view  of  the  complaint, 
the  liver  is  not  to  be  overlooked;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  organ  was,  by  a  ge- 
neral irritability  of  the  system,  excited  to 
a  state  of  unusual  activity,  and  that  thus, 
by  the  presence  of  an  increased  and 
A'itiated  state  of  the  bile,  the  stomach  and 
bowels  were  brought  into  a  disordered 
condition,  and  their  villous  coats  in- 
flamed. 

Upon  the  epidemic,  contagious,  or  other 
causes  predisposing  to  the  distemper,  it  is 
not  now  my  intention  to  offer  any  re- 
marks ;  but  I  shall  proceed  to  the  treat- 
ment which  appearances  after  death 
would  indicate. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  I 
have  no  experience  of  its  efficacy,  nor  do 
I  pretend  to  say  that  it  will  be  successful. 
Indeed  the  object  of  this  paper  is  rather 
to  induce  those  who  may  have  daily  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  complaint,  by  observing  its  causes, 
symptoms,  and  progress,  to  form  an  idea 
of  its  nature;  and,  lastly,  by  the  operation 
of  remedies  and  frequent  dissections,  to 
arrive  at  some  certain  conclusion. 

Treatment. — At  the  commencement  of 
the  symptoms,  or  during  the  first  stage 
of  excitement,  the  dog  should  be  bled 
freely,  according  to  his  age  and  strength. 
After  which  an  emetic  of  tartarised  anti- 
mony or  ipecacuanha  should  be  adminis- 
tered, and  its  operation  promoted  by  mild 
bland  fluids;  moderate  doses  of  calomel, 
opium,  and  antimony,  should  be  given 
every  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  excess 
of  bile  removed  by  occasional  doses  of 
castor  oil.  The  dog  should  be  immersed 
for  twenty  minutes  in  a  warm  bath,  rub- 
bed dry,  and  placed  in  clean  warm  straw ; 
the  temperature  of  his  apartment  shoidd 
be  moderately  warm,  taking  great  care  to 
exclude  the  cold  air,  which  must  neces- 
sarily irritate  the  lungs.  Having  con- 
tinued this  plan  for  forty-eight  hours,  a 
mixture,  consisting  of  nitre,  fox-glove, 
and  ipecacuanha,  should  be  given  three 
or  four  times  a  day  until  the  vu-gent  symp- 
toms have  subsided.  Stimulants  should 
never  be  given  but  when  the  animal  ap- 
pears much  exhausted,  and  after  the  pre- 
ceding measures  have  been  adopted :  a 
little  white  wine  might  then  be  put  into 
the  gruel,  which  should  constitute  his 
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food  from  the  primary  attack.  When  re- 
covering, little  more  than  bread-and-milk 
or  nourishing  broths  will  be  necessary. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  is  such  that  no 
medicines  can  be  retained.  Injections  in 
these  cases  have  been  attended  with  be- 
neficial eft'ects;  and  therefore  a  solution 
of  starch  with  laudanum  should  be  thrown 
up  several  times  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours:  a  blister  also  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
second  and  third  stages,  when  the  first 
has  been  violent  and  neglected,  very  little 
can  be  expected  from  medicine.  Bleed- 
ing would  be  highly  injurious;  and  calo- 
mel, opium,  and  antimony,  combined  with 
expectorants,  would  most  probably  ofter 
the  greatest  prospect  of  success.  Strength 
should  be  carefully  supported  by  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  but  all  strong  cordials  ought  to 
be  avoided. 

Although  it  is  likely  that  the  fever 
accompanying  the  distemper  has  a  pecu- 
liar character,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  specific  remedy  against 
this  complaint;  and  it  is  better  to  point 
out  the  indications  of  cure,  than  to  enu- 
merate a  long  list  of  medicines  with  their 
respective  doses,  the  selection  of  which 
nuist  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case. 

Richard  Williams,  Surgeon." 
Aberystwith,  June  10,  1825." 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  remedies 
worth  notice,  though  a  great  number 
might  be  added,  if  we  coidd  give  credit  to 
the  stories  retailed  by  dealers  in  dogs,  as 
well  as  gamekeepers  and  huntsmen. — 
Much  will  be  found  to  depend  on  good 
nursing,  and  particularly  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  taking  cold. — From  what  I 
have  witnessed  of  Blaine's  medicine,  I 
should  not  recommend  it. 

It  is  very  advisable  to  inoculate  for  the 
distemper.  If  you  can  meet  with  a  dog 
already  afflicted,  take  a  little  mucus  from 
his  nose,  and  insert  it  up  the  nostrils  of 
your  whelj),  after  having  prepared  him  by 
a  dose  or  two  of  syrup  of  buckthorn ;  if 
the  animal  does  not  take  the  disease,  re- 
peat the  operation.  By  inoculating  for 
the  distemper,  the  disease  will  be  as  much 
less  severe,  as  the  inoculated  small  pox 
compared  to  what  is  called  the  natural 
mode  of  taking  it. 

A  dog  rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  distemper 
twice  ;  nor  does  it  often  attack  him  after 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  two  years;  but 
frequently  makes  its  appearance   before 
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the  animal  has  reached  his  twelfth  month. 
A  notion  became  prevalent  a  few  years 
back,  that  by  inoculating  a  dog  with  the 
cow  pock,  the  distemper  would  be  pre- 
vented. 

llie  Cow  Pock. — Dr.  Jenner  has  as- 
serted that  by  inoculating  dogs  for  the 
cow  pock,  a  "  disease  similar  to  that  which 
is  called  the  dog's  distemper  is  produced, 
but  in  a  very  slight  degree.  What  is 
most  remarkable,  ^adds  Dr.  Jenner)  this 
inoculation  renders  them  afterwards  un- 
susceptible of  that  affection."  Dr.  Jenner 
is  certainly  no  mean  authority :  but,  hav- 
ing tried  the  experiment  a  number  of 
times,  from  what  1  have  witnessed,  I  can 
assert,  that  unless  much  more  than  ordi- 
nary pains  are  taken  in  the  operation,  no 
disease  whatever  will  be  produced;  and 
when,  at  length,  pustules  have  been  raised, 
they  have  not  been  attended  with  symp- 
toms any  way  resembling  what  is  called 
the  distemper. 

The  catalogue  of  dog  diseases  is  ex- 
tended in  soiue  publications  to  a  puzzling 
length,  where  the  various  ramifications  or 
difterent  stages  of  each  disease  receive  a 
new  name,  in  direct  violation  of  that 
clearness  and  perspicuity  so  preferable, 
indeed  so  essentially  requisite,  in  a  state- 
ment of  cases,  many  of  which  are  fre- 
quently doubtful  even  to  the  skilful  and 
experienced.  Young  dogs  are  very  sub- 
ject to  worms,  and  appearances  thus  pro- 
duced are  too  often  mistaken  for  other 
disorders,  receive  various  appellations,  and 
are  treated  in  the  most  injudicious  man- 
nei'.  I  have  been  infoi-med  that  the  fol- 
lowing will  cure  the  distemper;  but  I 
have  never  tried  it;  and  am  rather  scep- 
tical as  to  the  fact : — 

One  clove  of  garlic,  given  every  or 
every  other  day,  or  according  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disorder. 

Worms. — Dogs,  like  human  beings,  are 
subject  to  worm  diseases  of  various  kinds. 
A  disorder,  generally  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  lank  madness,  is  produced 
by  short  thick  worms,  which  occasionally 
breed  in  the  animal's  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. This,  and  what  is  denominated 
sleeping  madness,  appear  to  be  merely  two 
names  for  the  same  disease.  When  a  dog 
is  thus  afHicted,  he  will  become  lean, 
though  he  will  feed  voraciously;  as  the 
disorder  increases,  his  appetite  in  a  great 
degree  forsakes  him;  his  eyes  appear  dull 
and  drowsy,  and  he  will  manifest  an  al- 
most continual  incUnation  for  slumber, 
without  being  able,  however,  to  sleep 
soundly — 
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Take  of  calomel,  six  grains. 

Common  soap,  two  scruples, 
made  into  two  bolusses,  one  of  which  to 
be  given  at  night,  and  the  other  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  after  two  days,  the  same 
to  be  repeated,  and  in  four  days  more, 
give  the  following: — 

Extract  of  coloquintida,  2  scruples, 
made  into  three  bolusses,  and  one  given 
every  morning;  on  the  fourth  morning, 
give  the  animal  a  table  spoonful  of  syrup 
of  buckthorn.  If  the  worms  should  not 
be  entirely  destroyed,  in  a  httle  time  re- 
peat the  course. 

Dogs  are  often  troubled  with  large 
worms,  which,  without  medicine,  are  oc- 
casionally voided  singly  or  in  clusters. — 
Their  existence  may  be  known  by  the 
dog's  voracity  and  leanness.  The  best 
remedy  is  the  preceding,  though  the  fol- 
lowing may  probably  answer  the  pur- 
pose : — • 

Calomel  3  grs. 

Jalap  20  grs. 

Golden  sulphur  of  antimony  4  grs. 
mixed  up  with  butter  or  lard  into  one 
dose.    Three  of  these  doses  to  be  given — 
one  every  other  morning. 

A  table  spoonfixl  or  two  of  linseed  oil, 
given  the  first  thing  in  a  morning,  will 
frequently  bring  away  a  quantity  of 
worms :  but  it  can  never  be  depended  on 
as  an  effectual  remedy,  for  the  following 
reason : — upon  the  linseed  oil  being  swal- 
lowed, those  worms  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  that  are  not  fastened  on  the 
intestines,  but  loose,  as  it  were,  in  expec- 
tation of  food,  will  be  brought  away ;  but 
such  as  are  fast  to  the  intestines,  (and 
many  will  be  found  so  situated)  stick  like 
leeches,  and  thus  prevent  the  effects  of 
the  oil.  There  is  nothing  so  effectual  as- 
calomel.  Calomel  administered  externally^ 
in  tolerable  plenty,  upon  the  human  sub- 
ject, will  destroy  worms  in  the  stomach. 
If  the  worms  are  situated  near  the  anus, 
the  calomel  may  be  so  completely  absorb- 
ed, when  taken  inwardly,  as  to  lose  its 
effect  before  it  reaches  that  part;  some 
tobacco  smoke  blown  up  the  anus  (which 
may  he  easily  done  by  inserting  the  thin 
end  of  a  pipe)  will  most  completely  de- 
stroy these  noxious  vermin,  and  they  will 
be  voided,  most  likely,  in  prodigious  num- 
bers. 

The  remark  which  was  made  on  the 
last  article  would  equally  apply  in  this 
place,  respecting  the  numerous  remedies 
prescribed  for  the  same  disease.  What 
are  mentioned  throughout  are  such  as  will 
be  found  to  answer  the  purpose;  and  to 
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give  a  number  of  doubtful  and  ineffectual 
recipes,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  long  list, 
or  giving  a  false  air  of  importance  to  the 
subject,  would  be  as  perplexing  to  the 
reader  as  it  would  be  contemptible  and 
even  dishonest,  in  the  writer. 

However,  for  worms,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  following  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sovereign  remedy,  and  there  are  few  cases 
■which  it  will  not  effectually  cure — take 

Linseed  oil,  half  a  pint. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  tv.-o  drachms. 
Repeat  the  dose,  if  necessary. 
Convulsions  or  Fits. — Complaints  of 
this  nature  are  sometime^  caused  by  an 
accumulation  of  worms  in  the  stomach, 
which  in  the  first  stage  create  giddiness, 
and  end  in  violent  con\ailsive  paroxysms. 
When  the  complaint  is  to  be  attributed 
to  worms,  the  animal  will  have  an  itching 
at  the  nose  and  fundament,  and  will 
sneeze  frequently.  In  this  case,  the  best 
treatment  is  what  has  been  already  pre- 
scribed for  worms.  When  convulsions 
proceed  from  other  causes,  which  may  be 
generally  known  by  a  wild  appearance  in 
the  animal's  eyes,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
■when  labouring  imder  the  most  violent 
paroxysms  of  con\-ulsion,  the  dog  may  be 
recovered  by  being  thrown  into  the  water; 
perhaps  a  bucket  of  water  thrown  over 
him  might  answer  the  purpose :  but  this 
is  merely  a  temporary  relief;  and  to  era- 
dicate the  disease,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  something  more  effectual.  In  the  first 
place,  the  animal  should  lose  a  few  ounces 
of  blood,  (from  three  to  six  oimces,  ac- 
cording to  his  size  and  strength)  when  the 
following  should  be  administered : — - 

Jalap  1   scruple. 

Cream  of  tartar,  half  a  di-achm. 

Water  1   oz. 

mixed ;  half  taken  the  morning  after  the 
dog  has  been  bled ;  the  other  half  in  two 
hours  after,  well  shaken : — a  rowel  should 
afterwards  be  put  in  the  neck,  and  kept 
open  for  a  considerable  time :  the  follow- 
ing should  then  be  given  : — 

Peruvian  bark,  half  an  ounce. 

Water,  half  a  pint, 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  strained; 
then  add,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  one  drachm : 
a  table  spoonful  to  be  given  eveiy  two 
hours,  the  animal  afterwards  to  be  kept 
on  a  mild  nourishing  diet. 

When  convulsions  arise  from  indiges- 
tion, the  following  has  generally  been 
found  efficacious:  —  from  two  to  eight 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  (according  to  the 
age  and  size  of  the  dog),  and  in  two  days 
after  give  the  following  : — 
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Calomel,  six  grains. 
Barbadoes  aloes,  half  a  drachm. 
Divide  into  six  doses,  and  administer  one 
every,  or  perhaps  every  other,  morning, 
as  you  may  judge  the  patient  can  bear  it; 
when  you  may  give  tonics,  as  recom- 
mended imder  the  head  Distemper. 

What  is  called  the  megrim,  or  giddiness 
in  the  head,  is  a  species  of  fit,  and  may 
be  removed  by  bleeding.  The  same  dis- 
ease is,  by  some,  denominated  falling 
madness,  (a  ridiculous  name,  certainly,) 
from,  I  suppose,  the  animal  occasionally 
falling  from  giddiness.  When  thus  afflict- 
ed, the  dog  will  frequently  rub  his  feet 
against  the  sides  of  his  mouth,  and  appear 
as  if  he  had  a  bone  in  his  throat.  Any 
of  these  symptoms  will  give  way  to  the 
treatment  just  described;  and  where  the 
disorder  is  not  very  violent,  it  may  gene- 
rally be  removed  by  bleeding,  which,  as 
it  has  formed  a  principal  feature  for  the 
last  few  pages,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
a  word  or  two  on  the  best  mode  of  per- 
forming the  operation  imder  a  distinct 
head. 

Bleeding. — In  speaking  on  this  subject, 
I  am  not  supposing  that  the  spoi'tsman  is 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession  in 
any  of  its  branches,  but  suificiently  skilled 
in  anatomy  to  know  a  vein  from  an  artery, 
which  is  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
performing  the  operation  of  bleeding  a 
dog.  A  vein  may  be  distinguished  from, 
an  artery  by  its  having  no  pulsation;  if 
an  artery  of  any  consequence  should  be 
divided,  the  blood  will  flow  in  irregular 
gushes,  it  will  be  difficult  to  stop,  and 
may  cause  the  death  of  the  dog.  How- 
ever, there  is  little  danger  of  such  an  im- 
plcasant  circumstance  happening,  and  an 
ordinary  degree  of  attention  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  obviate  it.  The  most  convenient 
and  the  best  place  to  bleed  a  dog,  is  to 
open  a  vein  (the  jugular  vein)  longitiidi- 
nallij,  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  round 
which  a  cord  should  be  first  tied ;  and  if 
the  sportsman  is  not  expert  at  handling 
a  lancet,  he  may  purchase  a  fleam  at  any 
of  the  shops  where  surgical  instruments 
are  sold,  which,  by  means  of  spi'ings,  is 
so  contrived,  that  the  greatest  bungler 
need  be  under  no  apprehension.  Those 
who  sell  this  instrument  will  describe  the 
method  of  using  it,  which  indeed  is  so  ob- 
vious at  first  view,  as  to  render  elucidation 
superfluous  in  this  place. 

If,  after  the  vein  is  opened,  the  animal 
should  not  bleed  freely,  pressure  a  little 
below  the  orifice  will  cause  the  blood  to 
flow.      When  sufficient  blood   has  been 
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taken,  (eight  ounces,  if  a  strong  dog)  the 
bleeding  will  generally  subside ;  sliould 
this  not  be  the  case,  a  little  fur  from  a 
hat  will  stop  it,  or  the  lips  of  the  orifice 
may  be  drawn  together  with  a  needle  and 
thread. 

The  vein  should  be  opened  longitiidi- 
nallij,  as  I  have  already  observed;  as,  if 
opened  in  a  transverse  direction,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  stop  the  bleeding,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  incision  opening 
every  time  the  dog  holds  down  or  stretches 
out  his  head. 

Caustic  or  hot  iron  will  stop  bleeding, 
even  when  an  artery  is  divided ;  or  it  may 
be  sewn  up. 

Cold  and  Coiujh. — A  cough  arises  from 
an  irritation  of  the  lungs,  and  may  be 
produced  by  a  cold  or  otherwise;  it  is 
generally  the  effect  of  cold,  and  may  be 
removed  by 

Antimonial  powder         5  grs. 
Calomel  4  grs. 

made  with  honey  into  two  bolusses,  and 
given  in  the  evening  for  two  nights  suc- 
cessively. 

If  a  dog  should  be  afflicted  with  a  cough, 
in  the  first  place  examine  his  throat,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  any  pieces  of  bone 
are  lodged  there,  as  such  a  circumstance 
will  cause  a  dog  to  cough  for  weeks.  If 
the  cough  arises  from  cold,  administer  a 
dose  or  two  of  syrup  of  buckthorn. — • 
Should  the  cough  still  continue,  give  tartar 
emetic,  as  described  under  the  head  Dis- 
temper. 

Formica,  Scab  in  the  Ears. — A  little 
merciuial  ointment  rubbed  upon  the  af- 
fected parts  every  two  or  three  days,  Vifill 
very  soon  effect  a  cure. 

Canker  in  the  Lips. — Rub  the  affected 
parts  with  alum  water  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

Or,  rub  with  bole  ammoniac  and  burnt 
ahun  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Swellings  in  general. — See  Inflamma- 
tion, p.  224. 

Films  in  the  Eye. — Bathe  the  affected 
part  twice  a  day  with  water  in  which  a 
little  vitriol  has  been  dissolved,  (the  size 
of  a  large  horse-bean  to  a  pint  of  spring 
water)  and  in  a  minute  or  two  wash  it  in 
clear  water. 

Or  bathe  with  the  following  lotion  twice 
a  day  :^- 

Sulphate  of  copper,  one  scruple. 
Water,  four  ounces. 

Sprains. — Sprains  are  painful  swellings 

of  the  ligaments  and  tendons  of  the  joints, 

and  are  caused  by  too  great  exertion  of 

the  limbs,  of  which  the  tendons  become 
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relaxed.      They  should  be  well   rubbed 
with  the  following  twice  a  day: — 

Camphor,  two  drachms. 

Brandy,  one  ounce. 
When  the  camphor  is  well  dissolved,  add 
one  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  and   shake  them 
well  together.     Should  this  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  try  the  sollowing: — 

Spirit  of  hartshorn,  two  drs. 

Sweet  oil,  six  drs. 
well  shaken,  and  applied  as  the  other. -r- 
Give  a  spoonful  or  two  of  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn. 

N.  B.  As  sprains  are  attended  with  in- 
flammation, this  should  be  got  rid  of  in 
the  first  place  by  fomenting  with  warm 
water  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  the 
following  lotion  applied: — 

Extract  of  lead,  two  oimces. 

Water,  one  pint. 
Shoidd  any  stiffness  remain  after  the 
inflammation  has  totally  subsided,  apply 
a  blister. 

Wounds,  and  to  stop  an  Effusion  of 
Blood. — -The  following  will  be  found  very 
effective  in  wounds: — 

Spirit   of  sal-ammoniac,    opodeldoc, 

sweet  nitre,  equal  parts. 
Wine,  half  quantity. 
Spirit  of  turpentine,  half  quantity. 
If  an   artery   is   wounded,   it  may   be 
known  (as  before  observed)  by  the  blood 
gushing  out,  (not  flowing  regularly)   and 
assuming  a  florid  appearance.     If  a  vein 
is  wounded,  the  blood  will  be  darker  co- 
loured, and  flow  regularly. 

Wounds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— incised,  or  those  cut  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument: and  contused,  or  those  inflicted 
with  any  thing  blunt  or  heavy. 

Slight  wounds  require  little  or  no  at- 
tention; but  supposing  a  serious  incised 
wound,  the  first  operation  should  be  cut- 
ting, or  rather  shaving,  the  hair  from 
around  the  wound,  when,  if  the  blood 
continues  to  flow,  it  should  be  stopped  by 
filling  the  wound  with  bits  of  sponge  or 
dry  lint;  if  the  wound  be  in  the  dog's 
limbs,  a  bandage  tied  very  tight  just  above 
it  will  materially  assist  in  stopping  the  flow 
of  blood,  should  not  the  sponge  or  lint  be 
found  sufficient.  The  edges  or  lips  of  the 
wound  should  afterwards  be  stitched,  or 
drawn  close  together  with  adhesive  plais- 
ter  cut  into  slips  long  enough  to  extend 
three  or  four  inches  on  each  side ;  the 
number  of  slips  must  of  course  be  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  wound:  plenty  of 
lint  or"  soft  rag  should  be  laid  on,  over 
which  a  roller  or  bandage  must  be  applied 
to  confine  the  dressing,  which  should  not 
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be  removed  for  four  or  five  days.  The 
wound  should  afterwards  be  dressed  with 
Tui-ner's  cerate,  sparingly  spread  on  rag, 
and  the  bandage  as  before,  and  great  cau- 
tion used  not  to  remove  the  adhesive  plas- 
ter till  the  third  or  fourth  dressing.  A 
table  spoonfid  of  synip  of  buckthorn  may 
be  occasionally  given  to  keep  the  animal's 
bowels  open ;  and  he  must  be  nuizzled,  or 
otherwise  so  secured  as  to  prevent  his  tear- 
ing away  or  disturbing  the  bandage. 

Contused  wounds  are  more  painful  than 
incised ;  always  swoln,  ragged,  and  not 
attended  with  much  hipmorrhage  or  flow 
of  blood :  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
bring  the  edges  together,  but  a  cold  poul- 
tice applied,  made  with  oatmeal  and  the 
following  lotion : — 

Goulard's  extract  of  lead,  one  drachm. 

Vinegar,  two  ounces. 

Water,  one  pint. 
The  poultice  should  extend  over  the  swelled 
parts  surroimding  the  wound,  and  be  re- 
newed three  or  four  times  during  the  day. 
When  the  wound  begins  to  suppurate  or 
discharge,  unaccompanied  with  blood,  the 
cold  poultice  should  be  changed  for  a  warm 
one,  consisting  of  oatmeal  and  water  in 
which  there  is  a  little  grease,  and  renewed 
three  times  a  day  as  warm  as  the  dog  can 
bear  it.  In  a  few  days  the  matter  will  be 
completely  discharged,  when  the  woiuid 
should  be  dressed  daily  with  yellow  basi- 
licon  spread  on  rag,  and  a  long  roller  ap- 
plied tightly  over. 

N.  B.  Whenever  funcjus  or  proiul  flesh 
appears,  it  should  be  touched  with  blue 
stone. 

Inflammation.  —  Inflammation  arises 
from  various  causes,  but  is  distinguished 
by  the  part  aflected  becoming  swoln,  dr}-, 
and  hot.  A  slight  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion will  generally  subside  without  the  aid 
either  of  medicine  or  external  application. 
Bleeding  in  the  neck  will  frequently  re- 
move an  inflannnation — or  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  atfected  part,  hav- 
ing previously  shaved  the  hair  off".  If  the 
swelling  or  tumour  becomes  larger,  soft, 
and  shining,  matter  is  forming,  when 
warm  poultices  should  be  applied,  as  de- 
scribed under  Contused  Wounds,  and  the 
same  treatment  adopted.  When  the  mat- 
ter is  completely  formed  (which  may  be 
known  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  fluid  upon 
a  slight  pressure,)  if  the  skin  is  very  thin, 
a  deep  opening  or  incision  should  be  made 
with  a  lancet  on  the  prominent  part;  but 
if  hardness  is  felt,  the  tumour  must  re- 
main till  it  breaks  itself.  After  the  tu- 
mour is  emptied,  care  should  be  taken 
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that  the  air  does  not  penetrate,  or  the 
wound  will  be  nmch  more  difficult  to 
heal. 

When  a  dog's  eyes  become  inflamed, 
and  assume  a  red  and  fiery  appearance, 
bleeding  will  generally  relieve  him. 

Dogs,  however,  are  not  very  subject  to 
inflannnation,  and,  generally  speaking, 
will  be  troubled  with  few  diseases,  if  pro- 
perly dieted  and  exercised.  Dogs  kept  in 
towns  are  much  more  subject  to  disorders 
than  such  as  are  kept  in  the  country.  Con- 
finement is  always  injurious  to  health. 

For  the  Bite  of  another  Dog. — See  the 
article  Wounds,  &c.  page  223. 

Sore  Feet.- — Styptic  tincture,  or,  if  this 
cannot  be  procured,  salt  and  water.  "  The 
most  essential  point  about  the  dog  is  a  good 
foot ;  for,  without  a  good,  firm  foot,  he  can 
never  hunt  long.  I  never  look  at  a  dog 
which  has  a  thin,  flat,  wide,  and  spread 
foot;  they  are  not  worth  twopence. 

It  has  been  a  constant  custom  with  me 
to  wash  my  pointers'  feet  with  strong  salt 
and  water  after  the  day's  sport.  I  have 
fouiul  my  error,  and  am  convinced  that  it 
is  a  wrong  practice.  I  never  altered  my 
method  until  three  years  ago.  A  game- 
keeper in  Suffolk,  seeing  that  a  boy  was 
washing  my  dogs'  feet  with  strong  salt 
and  water  (his  name  was  Cooper),  said  to 
me,  '  Sir,  I  think  you  do  wrong  to  wash 
your  dogs'  feet  in  salt  and  water  at  this 
early  part  of  the  shooting  season  (it  was 
the  first  week  in  September),  at  this  time, 
Sir,  when  the  ground  is  uncommonly  dry, 
aiul  as  hard  as  a  rock.  If  you  will  feel 
their  feet,  you  will  find  there  is  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  feverish  heat  in  the  dog's 
feet,  from  having  hunted  all  the  day  on 
hard  and  dry  ground.  A  dog,  Sir,  in  such 
weather,  should  have  his  feet  suppled  and 
comforted.  As  long  as  the  ground  is  dry 
and  hard,  I  always  wash  my  dog's  feet 
with  warm  soap  and  water,  and  clean 
them  well,  particularly  between  the  toes 
and  balls  of  the  feet ;  this  comforts  his 
feet,  allays  the  heat,  and  promotes  the 
circulation  in  the  feet.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  season,  when  the 
ground  is  very  wet,  then  salt  and  water 
may  be  proper.'  I  approved  much  of  the 
reasons  he  gave;  it  showed  the  sense  of 
his  practice,  and  the  folly  of  mine  :  since 
that  period  I  have  taken  his  advice." — 
General  Hanger. 

For  cd'traeting  Thorns.  —  Thorns  may 
be  generally  extracted  with  the  thumb 
aiul  fore-finger  nails;  or  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  assistance  of  the  pen-knife  in 
the  same  way  as  the  sportsman  would  ex- 
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tract  a  thorn  from  his  own  finger.  The 
dog  will  frequently  perform  the  operation 
■with  his  mouth.  If  the  wound  festers, 
the  thorn  may  he  squeezed  out. 

To  bring  Hair  upon  a  Scalded  Part. — • 
Fresh  hog's  lard  rubbed  frequently  upon  the 
affected  part,  will  re-produce  hair;  indeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  animal  fat  in 
general  will  have  the  desired  effect.  Fresh 
goose-grease,  or  the  fat  of  fowls,  unmixed 
with  salt,  will  answer  the  purpose  equally 
well.  Vegetable  oils  are  of  too  dry  a  na- 
ture, and  their  effects,  as  applied  to  the 
growth  of  hair,  pernicious.  Yet  there  are 
not  wanting  quacks  who  daily  advertise 
the  sale  of  oil  for  the  growth  of  hair  on 
the  human  head,  and,  by  way  of  the 
strongest  possible  recommendation,  spe- 
cifically state,  that  it  is  extracted  from 
vegetables !  Tliis  is  lamentable ;  but  it  is 
still  more  so,  that  such  numbers  of  the 
imthinking  become  the  dupes  of  these  ig- 
norant pretenders,  whose  existence  is  a 
stigma  on  the  liberality  of  the  public. 

To  destroy  Fleas,  Lice,  ^c. — 
Take  of  white  arsenic,  one  drachm, 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Soft  soap,  one  quarter  of  a  pound, 
boiled  for  ten  minutes ;  then  take  it  off  the 
fire  and  let  it  stand  to  settle ;  then  pour  it 
off  into  another  vessel,  leaving  about  half- 
a-pint  at  the  bottom,  which  throw  away, 
and  dress  with  the  water. — A  certain  re- 
medy. 

Linseed  oil,  or  Scotch  snuff,  rubbed 
well  all  over  the  body,  is  a  temporary 
remedy.  A  good  washing  with  common 
soap  and  water  will  perhaps  answer  the 
pui-pose. 

In  hot  weather  dogs  are  much  troubled 
with  fleas ;  and  if  the  sportsman  is  anx- 
ious for  their  comfort,  he  will  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  use  the  above  several  times  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Clean  beds,  and  clean- 
liness in  general,  act  as  preventatives. 

To  recover  the  Sense  of  Smell.  When 
a  dog's  olfactory  organs  become  affected, 
it  will  frequently  be  found  to  arise  from 
colds,  costiveness,  or  other  causes,  which 
a  dose  or  two  of  opening  physic  seldom 
fails  to  remove.  A  little  sulphur  or  syrvip 
of  buckthorn  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

For  Dogs  that  have  taken  Poison. — For 
all  vegetable  poisons,  vinegar  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  specific.  At  all  events 
whether  vegetable  or  mineral  poison  has 
been  swallowed,  the  sooner  it  is  discharged 
from  the  stomach,  the  better. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  copper,  half-a-drachm 

Water,  six  ounces. 
Give  two  table  spoonsful  every  five  min- 
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iites,  until  effectual  vomiting  has  taken 
place ;  when  a  strong  dose  of  castor  oil 
should  be  administered,  followed  by  nou- 
rishing diet. 

Whatever  will  cause  instantaneous  vo- 
miting may  have  the  desired  effect,  If  a 
dog  has  swallowed  poison,  and  no  better 
remedy  happen  to  be  at  hand,  almost  any 
kind  of  oil  (rancid  or  otherwise)  poured 
down  the  throat  is  advisable.  The  poison 
will  most  likely  be  either  nux  vomica, 
arsenic,  or  corrosive  sublimate ;  however, 
let  the  poison  be  what  it  will,  the  best  re- 
medy is  the  following — • 

Ipecacuanha,  fifteen  grains. 
Water,  two  table  spoonsful,  mixed. 
Should  it  not  operate  in  fifteen  minutes, 
repeat  the  dose. — After  the  operation — • 
Take  of  prepared  kali,  three  drachms, 
Water,  one  ounce. 
Give  a  table  spoonful  every  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, which  will  most  likely  produce  vo- 
miting and  pm-ging.    Afterwards  nourish- 
ing diet. 

Antidote  for  Vegetable  Poisons.  —  M. 
Drapiez  has  ascertained,  by  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  fruit  of  the  fewillea 
cordifolia  is  a  powerful  antidote  against 
vegetable  poisons.  He  poisoned  dogs 
with  rhus  toxicodendron,  hemlock,  and 
nux  vomica.  AU  those  that  were  left  to 
the  effects  of  the  poison  died ;  but  those 
to  whom  the  fruit  of  the  fewillea  cordifo- 
lia was  administered  recovered  completely, 
after  a  short  illness.  M.  Drapiez  also 
took  two  arrows  which  had  been  dipped 
in  the  juice  of  manchinelle,  and  slightly 
wounded  with  them  two  young  cats.  To 
the  one  of  these  he  applied  a  poultice, 
composed  of  the  fruit  of  the  fewillea  cor- 
difolia, while  the  other  was  left  without 
any  application.  The  wound  of  the  for- 
mer speedily  healed ;  while  the  other,  in 
a  short  time,  fell  into  convulsions,  and 
died. 

It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  save  the 
life  of  a  dog  that  has  taken  poison.  Nux  vo- 
mica is  what  the  base-minded  generally  use 
for  the  purpose.  If  recourse  can  be  had  to 
the  process  before  described,  the  moment 
the  animal  has  swallowed  the  baneful  drug, 
I  should  have  no  doubt  of  success ;  but  if 
only  a  few  minutes  elapse,  the  cure  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  I  have  witnessed  seve- 
ral instances,  in  all  of  which  the  animals 
died,  though  every  exertion  was  used  for 
their  preservation.  Perhaps  the  stomach- 
pump  might  be  successfully  applied. 

Sickness,  or  a  Foul  Stomach. — A  foul 
stomach  proceeds  from  indigestion ;  there- 
fore eight  or  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic 
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may  be  very  beneficially  given,  followed, 
in  a  day  or  two,  by  a  purge  of  syrup  of 
buckthorn. 

Dogs  are  very  liable  to  a  foul  stomach ; 
but  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 
such  as  are  tied  up  or  confined.  If  you 
tie  a  dog  to  a  kennel  for  a  few  days,  the 
moment  you  loose  him,  he  will  nm  in 
search  of  grass  to  eat,  the  broad  blades  of 
which  he  prefers ;  this  will  frequently 
cause  him  to  vomit :  whenever  the  animal 
is  troubled  with  sickness  or  a  foul  sto- 
mach, he  will  unifonnly  have  recourse  to 
eating  grass,  though  vomiting  does  not 
always  foUow, 

A  dog  never  perspires ;  but  whenever 
he  is  imwell,  his  eyes  very  strongly  exhi- 
bit the  change,  are  a  certain  index  of  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  assume  a  languid, 
a  dull,  or  a  fiery  appearance,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  disorder  with  which 
he  is  afflicted.  The  powers  of  digestion 
in  a  dog  do  not  appear  to  be  promoted  by 
exercise.  If  you  take  a  dog  into  the  field 
to  hunt  with  a  full  stomach,  he  will  throw 
up  the  contents  of  it  in  a  few  mirmtes,  or 
at  least  in  a  short  period.  If  you  suffer 
him  to  sleep  after  a  hearty  meal,  the  di- 
gestion is  rapid  and  healthy.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  a  general  nde  throughout 
animated  natiu-e.  Give  a  dog  a  good 
supper  on  the  evening  prior  to  hunting, 
and  the  next  morning  he  will  require  lit- 
tle or  nothing.  I  generally  give  my  dogs 
a  crust  of  bread  in  the  morning  when  go- 
ing out,  which,  however,  they  will  not  al- 
ways stop  to  eat,  so  great  is  their  anxiety 
for  the  expected  diversion.  Little  food, 
and  that  of  a  light  nature,  Avill  be  found 
to  answer  best  upon  violent  exei-cise ; 
hence  a  man  walks  or  labours  much  bet- 
ter after  a  breakfast,  composed  principally 
of  tea  or  coffee,  than  after  a  heavy  din- 
ner. Cows,  horses,  and  animals  in  gene- 
ral, retire  to  rest  after  filling  their  bellies ; 
a  fidl  stomach,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  tlie 
best  to  sleep  upon ;  and  I  thei-efore  differ 
very  widely  from  those  physicians  who 
represent  a  good  supper  as  injurious  to 
repose. 

The  Common  Mange. — This  disorder  is 
very  infectious,  and  originally  proceeds 
from  dirty  beds,  bad  food,  and  filth  in  ge- 
neral. It  has  a  loathsome,  scabby,  dirty 
appearance,  somewhat  similar  to  the  itcli 
in  human  beings,  and,  like  that  disease, 
contains  animalcula  in  each  of  the  pus- 
tules.   It  may  be  cured  with  the  following : 

Oil  of  tar. 

Sulphur  vivum. 

Train  oil,  of  each  an  equal  quantity, 
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with  wliich  the  dog  should  be  well  rubbed 
several  times,  a  day  or  two  elapsing  be- 
tween each  rubbing.  Sulphur  given  in- 
ternally will  be  of  service. 

Another: — 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  half-an-ounce, 
Hog's  lard  or  butter,  one  ounce, 
well  mixed,  and  rubbed  completely  over 
the  animal  twice  a  day,  giving  a  tea  spoon- 
ful of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  every  even- 
ing in  a  little  molasses.  Keep  the  animal 
confined  alone,  and  the  moment  the  cure 
is  effected,  give  him  a  clean  bed. — As  the 
disease  is  very  infectious,  without  great 
care,  all  your  dogs  will  become  dis- 
ordered. 

Mercurial  ointment  rubbed  on  the  parts 
affected  will  remove  this  disease ;  but  it 
is  rather  a  dangerous  remedy,  and  wiU 
kill  a  weak  animal,  if  not  carefully  ad- 
ministered : — muzzle  the  dog.  i 

An  infusion  of  fox-glove  leaves,  I  have  I 
reason  to  believe,  will  answer  the  pvu--  ' 
pose  :  it  is  the  cleanest  remedy ;  and 
though  I  have  not  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  pronounce  its  infallibility,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  it : — put 
a  handfid  of  fox-glove  leaves  into  a  quart 
or  three-pint  jug,  pour  boiling  water  upon 
them  ;  and,  when  cold,  rub  the  dog  every 
day  for  three  or  fom*  days.  The  dog  need 
not  be  muzzled — as  soon  as  di'essed  he 
will  attempt  to  lick,  but  wOl  not  take  a 
second  taste. 

The  following  I  have  seen  successfully 
used : — 

Sulphiu",  two  ounces, 
Mercurial  ointment,  two  drachms, 
Hog's  lard,  four  ounces, 
well  mixed  :  with  which  rub  the  dog  every 
other  day — three  or  four  dressings  will 
generally  be  sufficient.  Two  di-achms  of 
aloes,  mixed  up  with  the  above,  will  not 
injure  the  composition,  and  will  probably 
prevent  the  animal  licking  himself — other- 
wise, muzzle  him.  Chlorate  of  lime,  I 
am  informed,  will  cure  the  common 
mange. 

The  Red  Mange.  The  disorder  called 
the  red  mange  does  not  appear  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  what  is  so  well  known  by 
the  common  appellation  oimange,  but  to  be 
a  species  of  disease  within  itself,  seated 
in  the  skin,  and  not  always  infectious 
amongst  dogs  lying  together,  but  almost 
invariably  communicated  by  a  bitch  to 
her  litter  of  whelps,  particularly  if  she 
had  it  upon  her  during  the  time  she  was 
in  pup.  This  disorder  is  most  mahgnant 
in  its  effect  ;  the  incessant  and  severe 
itching,     which,    from    all    observation. 
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seems  accompanied  by  a  burning  heat, 
and  this  too  increased  by  the  perpetual 
biting  and  scratching  of  the  tortured  ani- 
mal, give  such  parts  of  the  frame  as  are 
severely  affected,  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  scalded  by  some  boiling  liquor, 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  bail*.  It  is 
this  distinct  kind  of  mange  that  so  con- 
stantly baffles  dog-doctors  and  dog-mon- 
gers of  every  description,  and  reduces 
them  to  their  ne  plus  ultra,  where  the 
fertihty  of  invention  can  go  no  further. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  deceptive  disor- 
der to  which  any  part  of  the  animal 
■>orld  can  become  unluckily  subject ;  for 
when  it  has  (seemingly  and  repeatedly) 
submitted  to,  and  been  subdued  by,  some 
of  the  combinations  of  combustibles  before 
described,  it  has  as  suddenly,  as  repeat- 
edly, and  as  unexpectedly,  made  its  re 
appeai-ance  Avith  all  its  former  virulence. 
Great  care,  nice  attention,  and  long  ex- 
perience, have  discovered  one  or  two 
modes  of  perfect  eradication.  Let  half 
an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  be  re- 
duced in  a  glass  mortar  to  an  impalpable 
powder ;  to  this,  by  a  very  small  quantity 
at  a  time,  add  two  ounces  (half  a  gill)  of 
spirits  of  wine ;  and,  lastly,  one  pint  of 
rain  or  river  water,  and,  with  a  sponge 
dipt  in  the  solution,  let  every  part  pal- 
pably affected  be  well  washed,  every  third 
day,  till  thrice  performed  ;  then  leave 
three  clear  days,  and  repeat  the  former 
ceremony  of  thrice  as  before  ;  letting 
three  mercurial  purging  balls  be  given  at 
the  equal  distances  of  three  or  four  days, 
and  not  the  least  doubt  of  cure  need  be 
entertained,  if  the  mode  prescribed  is 
properly  and  judiciously  attended  to. 

Of  the  red  mange  General  Hanger 
thus  speaks  : — "  My  dog  had  the  mange  ; 
not  very  bad,  but  something  much  worse 
with  it  :  he  had  eight  or  ten  large 
blotches  on  his  body,  as  big  as  large 
hazel  nuts.  I  sent  for  an  old  man  who 
made  a  livelihood  by  curing  dogs  :  he 
took  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and  first 
dabbed  the  blotches  with  a  bit  of  tow, 
each  two  or  three  times. — He  then  stop- 
ped about  five  minutes  for  that  to  dry  in 
and  penetrate  ;  after  which  he  took  a  pot 
of  ointment,  and  rubbed  the  dog  in  well, 
for  at  least  ten  minutes,  under  the  fore 
legs,  and  on  the  belly,  but  particularly  on 
the  back  bone.  He  then  desired  me  not 
to  wash  the  dog,  or  let  him  go  into  the 
water  ;  telling  me,  he  would  call  in  about 
five  days.  When  he  called,  the  dog  was 
apparently  well ;  so  much  so,  that  he  said 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  rub  the 
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dog  again :  however,  I  made  him  dab  the 
blotches  again,  and  rub  once  more  in.  When 
he  called  to  be  paid,  I  told  him,  that 
upon  my  honour,  if  he  would  discover 
how  the  liquid  and  ointment  were  made, 
I  would  give  him  two  guineas,  and  never 
discover  it  till  after  his  death.  He  con- 
sented. The  liquid  is  thus  made  :  — 
Half  an  ounce  of  quicksilver  is  put  into  a 
bottle,  with  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, for  about  eight  hours  before 
using  it :  shake  the  bottle  frequently,  and 
shake  it  always  when  you  use  it,  for  there 
will  be  a  sediment  at  the  bottom.  The 
ointment  is  thus  made  : — Take  half  an 
ounce  of  quicksilver ;  put  it  in  a  bottle 
with  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine ; 
let  it  stand  for  eight  hours,  shaking  the 
bottle  frequently ;  then  take  four  ounces 
of  hog's  lard,  and  by  degrees,  mix  both 
together,  a  little  of  each  at  a  time,  till  the 
whole  be  incorporated.  He  told  me  that 
he  always  carried  two  pots  of  ointment 
with  him,  one  stronger  than  the  other,  in 
case  of  a  dog  being  very  bad  with  the 
mange.  The  strongest  ointment  was 
made  with  only  three  ounces  of  hog's  lard, 
but  with  the  same  quantity  of  quicksilver 
and  turpentine." 

The  following  is  an  effectual  cure  : — 
Train  oil,  one  ounce. 
Black  sulphur,  one  ounce. 
Liquid  blister,  half  an  ounce, 
to   be   rubbed   on   the   dog  every  other 
day. 

For  the  bite  of  the  Adder,  8fc.  The 
adder  is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met 
with,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  among  sed- 
ges, and  in  marshy  places.  It  differs 
from  the  snake  in  not  being  so  long,  the 
latter  being  found  from  three  quarters  to 
a  yard  long  ;  the  former  seldom,  or  never, 
reaching  three  quarters  of  a  yard  ;  there 
is  an  appearance  of  malignity  in  the 
countenance  of  the  adder,  which  does  not 
obtain  in  that  of  the  snake,  the  head  of 
which  is  not  so  blunt  as  that  of  the  adder; 
while  the  tail  of  the  latter  tapers  more 
abniptly,  and  it  is  generally  found  of  a  more 
dusky  colour.  There  is,  however,  another 
very  essential  difference  : — the  snake  is 
destitute  of  teeth  ;  while  the  adder  is  not 
only  prepared  in  this  respect,  but  has  one 
particular  tooth,  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
which  has  a  communication  with  a  sort 
of  alembic,  situated  in  the  reptile's  head, 
and  which  contains  the  venom  :  in  this 
tooth,  there  is  a  slit  ;  and  when  the 
creature  becomes  in'itated  and  bites,  the 
pressure  thus  occasioned  upon  the  tooth, 
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causes  the  venom  to  ooze  through  the  slit, 
and  it  is  thus  injected  into  the  blood. 

I  have  lieard  of  a  reptile,  called  the 
slow  worm,  tlie  bite  of  which  is  said  to  be 
venomous  ;  but  I  never  saw  one.  The 
snake  is  perfectly  harmless ;  the  bite  of 
the  adder  or  viper  will  be  attended  with 
serious  consequences  if  a  remedy  is  not 
speedily  applied.  The  remedy,  however, 
is  simple — tlie  immediate  application  of 
sweet  oil  rubbed  on  the  affected  part, 
counteracts  the  effects  of  the  venom  most 
surprisingly  :  as  I  have  witnessed  it,  I 
speaif  with  confidence.  Indeed,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  any  vegetable  oil  (or  animal 
either,  perhaps)  will  answer  the  purpose  ; 
and  have  little  doubt,  that  what  will  cure 
the  bite  of  the  adder  wiU  cure  that  of  the 
slow  worm  also.  Yet,  for  a  further  illus- 
tration of  this  subject,  I  will  boiTow  the 
account  of  a  favourite  author,  I  am 
aware  that  the  same  account  has  already 
appeared  in  various  publications  ;  but, 
from  a  conviction  that  much  good  may 
result  from  its  becoming  generally  known, 
I  shall  transcribe  it  without  hesitation : — 

"  One  William  Oliver,  a  viper  catcher, 
of  Bath,  was  the  first  who  discovered  this 
admirable  remedy.  On  the  first  of  June, 
1735,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number 
of  persons,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bit 
by  an  old  black  viper  (bi-ought  by  one  of 
the  company)  upon  the  wrist  and  joint  of 
the  thumb,  so  that  drops  of  blood  came 
out  of  the  wound  :  he  immediately  felt  a 
violent  pain  both  at  the  top  of  his  thumb 
and  up  his  arm,  even  before  the  viper  was 
loosened  from  his  hand :  soon  after  he 
felt  a  pain  resembling  that  of  burning, 
trickling  up  his  arm  ;  in  a  few  minutes, 
his  eyes  began  to  look  red  and  fiery,  and 
to  water  much  ;  in  less  than  an  hoiu",  he 
perceived  the  venom  seize  his  heart,  with 
a  pricking  pain,  which  was  attended  with 
faintness,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cold 
sweats  ;  in  a  few  minutes  after  this,  his 
belly  began  to  swell,  with  gi-eat  gripings 
and  pains  in  his  back,  which  were  at- 
tended with  vomitings  and  piu'gings ; 
during  the  violence  of  these  symptoms, 
his  sight  was  gone  for  several  minutes, 
but  he  could  hear  all  the  while. 

He  said,  that  in  former  experiments  he 
had  never  deferred  making  use  of  his  re- 
medy longer  than  he  perceived  the  effects 
of  the  venom  reaching  his  heart ;  but 
this  time,  being  willing  to  satisfy  the 
company  thoroughly,  and  trusting  to  the 
speedy  effects  of  his  remedy,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  olive  oil,  he  forbore 
to  apply  any  thing,  till  he  found  himself 
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exceedingly  ill  and  quite  giddy.  About 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  the  first  of 
his  being  bit,  a  chaffing-dish  of  glowing 
charcoal  was  brought  in,  and  his  naked 
arm  lield  over  it  as  long  as  he  could  bear, 
while  his  wife  rubbed  in  the  oil  with  her 
hand,  turning  his  arm  continually  round, 
as  if  she  would  roast  it  over  the  coals  :  he 
said  the  poison  soon  abated,  but  the  swell- 
ing did  not  diminish  much.  Most  violent 
purgings  and  vomitings  soon  ensued ;  and 
his  pidse  became  so  low,  and  so  often  in- 
terrupted, that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
oi-der  liim  a  repetition  of  cordial  potions  : 
he  said  he  was  not  sensible  of  any  great 
relief  from  these,  but  that  a  glass  or  two 
of  olive  oil  drank  down  seemed  to  give 
him  case.  Continuing  in  this  dangerous 
condition,  he  was  put  to  bed,  where  his 
arm  was  again  bathed  over  a  pan  of  char- 
coal, and  rubbed  with  olive  oil  heated  in 
a  ladle  over  the  charcoal,  by  Dr.  Morti- 
mer's direction,  who  was  the  physician 
that  drew  up  the  account.  From  this 
last  operation  he  declared  that  he  found 
immediate  ease,  as  though  by  some  charm; 
he  soon  after  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
and  after  nine  hours'  sound  rest,  awaked 
about  six  the  next  moniing,  and  found 
himself  very  well ;  but  in  the  afternoon, 
on  drinking  some  rum  and  strong  beer, 
so  as  to  be  almost  intoxicated,  the  swell- 
ing returned,  with  much  pain  and  cold 
sweats,  which  abated  soon,  on  bathing  the 
arm,  as  before,  and  wrapping  it  up  in 
brown  paper  soaked  in  the  oil." 

Burns  and  Scalds  assume  a  very  differ- 
ent appearance,  according  to  the  degree 
of  heat  or  violence  by  which  they  are  oc- 
casioned ;  if  sliglit,  and  the  skin  only  ir- 
ritated, they  are  easily  cured  by  instantly 
dashing  the  part  affected  in  cold  water,  or 
constantly  applying  it  till  the  pain  and 
irritation  have  ceased ;  if  slight  blisters 
rise,  they  sliould  not  be  opened  at  first, 
as  is  generally  recommended ;  for  if  the 
air  peneti-ates,  it  frequently  produces  an 
ulcer  or  sore.  When  a  burn  or  scald  is 
more  severe,  it  must  be  constantly  kept 
wet  with  the  rag  dipped  in  the  following 
lotion  : — • 

Goulard's    extract   of    lead,    two 
drachms. 

Water,  half  a  pint, 
and  the  part  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
Strong  spirits,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  is  also 
serviceable  when  immediately  applied ; 
but  the  lotion  is  the  most  successful  treat- 
ment either  in  scalds  or  burns.  After 
the  third  or  fourth  day  the  blisters  should 
be  opened,  but  the  skin  not  removed,  and 
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then  dressed  with    the  following  oint- 
ment : — 

Olive  oil,  half  an  ounce, 
Goulard's    extract    of    lead,   one 
ounce, 
well  mixed  together,  and  spread  on  lint 
or  soft  rag,  with  a  bandage  over  mode- 
rately tight. 

When  burns  or  scalds  are  so  severe  as 
to  destroy  the  flesh  from  the  bone,  warm 
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poultices  of  oatmeal  and  water  should  be 
applied,  and  then  treated  as  suppuration. 
See  the  article  Wounds,  &c. 

The  Hydrophobia.  This  is  a  dreadful 
disease,  and  has  received  a  very  appro- 
priate name,  as  human  beings,  hut  not 
dogs,  when  afflicted  with  this  little  imder- 
stood  malady,  uniformly  testify  an  ab- 
horrence of  water,  and,  I  believe,  of  fluids 
in  general,  and  even  shining  substances. 


"  When  Sirius  reigns,  and  the  sun's  parching  beams 

Bake  the  dry  gaping  surface,  visit  thou 

Each  ev'n  and  morn,  with  quick  observant  eye, 

Thy  panting  pack.     If,  in  dark  sullen  mood, 

The  glouting  hound  refiise  his  wonted  meal, 

Retiring  to  some  close  obscure  retreat, 

Gloomy,  disconsolate,  with  speed  remove 

The  poor  infectious  wretch,  and  in  strong  chains 

Bind  him  suspected.     Thus  that  dii'e  disease 

Which  art  can't  cure,  wise  caution  may  prevent." 

SOMERVILE. 


The  hydrophobia  affords  a  striking  in- 
stance of  successful  quackery  in  the 
avidity  with  which  the  Ormskirk  medicine 
was  purchased,  till  within  these  few  years 
that  the  imposture  has  been  exposed. 
This  compound  of  calcined  oyster  shells, 
elecampane,  roach  alum,  and  bole  am- 
moniac, was  originally  administered  gra- 
tis ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  discovered  that 
the  medicine  was  eagerly  sought  after, 
than  the  sale  of  it  was  advertised ;  agents 
were  appointed  in  different  parts ;  and 
many  hundreds  purchased  and  took  the 
medicine  who  had  been  bitten,  but  not  by 
mad  dogs.  A  dog  accustomed  to  the 
country  is  generally  alarmed  when  he 
approaches  a  town  or  vfllage  ;  the  shak- 
ing of  a  cobbler's  apron,  or  some  such 
thing,  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  the 
lower  orders — the  terrified  animal  takes 
to  his  heels,  and  will  most  likely  snap  at 
any  person  who  attempts  to  impede  his 
progress.  Nothing  is  heard  but  the  cry 
of  mad  dog  !  and  many  who  have  been 
bitten  under  such  circumstances,  have 
caUed  in  the  assistance  of  the  Ormskirk 
medicine,  and  have  thus  been  willing  to 
suppose  a  disorder  prevented,  Avhich  did 
not  exist  in  the  dog,  and  which,  of  course, 
could  not  be  communicated. 

The  venders  of  the  Ormskirk  medicine, 
however,  made  the  most  of  the  matter 
— its  infallibflity  was  piijfed  upon  the 
public  in  the  most  barefaced  manner  ; 
and  it  was  even  publicly  stated,  that  such 
was  the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  that  even 
after  the  hydrophobia  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance, the  disease  could  be  removed 
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by  taking  it.  Cases,  with  fictitious  names, 
were  stated,  and  the  gi'ossest  falsehoods 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  levy  contributions 
with  more  plausibility  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  unthinking.  I  believe,  at  present, 
no  person  who  wishes  to  preserve  even 
an  appearance  of  character,  will  attempt 
to  palm  the  medicine  upon  the  world  ; 
but  it  has  still  its  supporters  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  old  women,  in  various  parts  of 
Lancashire,  still  practice  the  deception, 
and  show  considerable  dexterity  in  prop- 
ping its  falling  reputation. 

The  recipe  was  obtained  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hill's  father,  who  resided  near  Orms- 
kirk, from  an  itinerant  tinker,  in  the  year 
1704.  The  medicine  is  thus  prepared : — • 
take  one  tea-spoonful  of  prepared  (cal- 
cined) oyster  shells,  one  knife  point  full 
of  roach  alum,  as  much  elecampane,  in 
powder,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  bole 
ammoniac  ;  all  to  be  powdered  finely, 
and  given  to  the  patient  in  the  morning 
fasting,  in  a  little  wine  and  water,  or 
small  beer  :  at  the  same  time  the  wound 
is  to  be  dressed  with  a  preparation,  vary- 
ing from  that  just  described  only  in  a 
greater  portion  of  roach  alum. 

Not  one  dog  in  twenty,  reputed  mad, 
is  so  in  reality — the  cure,  or  rather  the 
prevention,  therefore,  is  certain  in  many 
instances ;  and  where  it  happens  other- 
wise, and  the  dog  was  labouring  under 
the  hydrophobia,  the  result  is  most  me- 
lancholy :  but  then  it  is  immediately  and 
unblushingly  asserted,  that  the  medicine 
had  not  opei-ated  in  a  proper  manner — it 
had  not  remained  upon  the  stomach,  or 
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been  taken  in  sufficient  quantity;  and 
thus  the  cheat  continues,  though  on  a 
much  more  circumscribed  scale. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  only  certain  reme- 
dy hitherto  discovered  for  this  dreadful 
disease,  is  the  application  of  the  knife  : — 
the  blood  becomes  infected  by  the  saliva 
from  the  dog's  teeth  ;  and  imless  the  bit- 
ten part  can  be  immediately  cut  out, 
death  will  most  likely  be  the  result, 
though  the  precise  time  will  be  very  un- 
certain ;  for  so  capricious  is  this  malady, 
that,  after  infection,  it  sometimes  lies 
dormant,  as  it  were,  in  the  system  for 
months,  sometimes  for  weeks ;  while  in- 
stances, I  believe,  are  not  wanting,  where 
it  has  appeared  in  all  its  terrible  symp- 
toms in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

It  is  possible  that  a  person  might  be 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  yet  escape  the 
hydrophobia :  if,  in  the  act  of  biting,  the 
animal's  teeth  pass  through  a  thick  wool- 
len coat,  or  other  garment,  so  that  his 
teeth  in  passing  through  are  wiped  dry, 
he  might  inflict  a  wound  without  any  of 
the  infectious  saliva  or  fluid  reaching  it. 

Respecting  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Dr. 
Vandebm-gh  very  judiciously  observes  — 
*'  Not  a  moment  should  be  lost  to  destroy 
the  poison  from  the  wound  (even  if  only 
on  supposition  of  the  animal  being  mad)  ; 
many  remedies  are  recommended,  but 
should  not  be  trusted  to ;  the  only  effectual 
method  is  to  destroy  the  foundation  of  the 
poison,  and  give  the  following  comse  of 
medicine : — the  part  bitten  must  be  en- 
tirely cut  out  with  a  shaq)  instrument, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  seared  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  to  prevent  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  poison  remaining;  afterwards, 
warm  poultices  of  oatmeal  and  water  to 
be  applied  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  pos- 
sibly bear,  to  produce  a  quick  and  copious 
discharge  of  matter  or  suppuration.  The 
following  pills  shoidd  be  given : — 
Calomel,  one  scruple. 
Opium,  half-a-scmple, 
well  mixed,  and  divided  into  ten  pills  of 
eqvial  size,  one  pill  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours;  two  drachms  of  strong  ointment 
of  quicksilver  to  be  well  rubbed  in  on  the 
thighs  and  arms  morning  and  evening, 
which,  with  the  medicine,  must  be  conti- 
nued tin  the  mouth  becomes  sore  and  spit- 
ting is  produced :  when  matter  discharges 
from  the  sore,  it  should  also  be  dressed 
with  strong  ointment  of  quicksilver  thickly 
spread  on  "lint,  and  the  poultice  continued 
over  it :  this  treatment  must  be  pursued 
for  the  space  of  one  month,  then  the  wound 
healed  with  Turner's  cerate  spread  on  lint, 
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but  the  mouth  kept  sore  and  slight  spit- 
ting prolonged  for  at  least  two  months,  as 
hydrophobia  has  been  known  to  make  its 
appearance  five  and  six  months  after  the 
bite  of  the  animal :  sea-bathing  is  strongly 
advised;  but  I  woidd  always  recommend 
the  foregoing  treatment  in  preference,  a 
ti'ial  of  which  shoidd  not  be  omitted,  if 
the  jjoison  was  destroyed  at  first  by  cut- 
ting; neither  if  the  bite  has  happened 
some  time,  nor  even  when  the  following 
symptoms  have  taken  place :  the  part  bit- 
ten becoming  tender  and  inflamed,  unea- 
siness and  stupidity,  frightfid  di-eams,  con- 
vidsions,  eyes  red  and  watery,  pain  all 
over  the  body,  difficvdty  in  swallowing, 
great  thirst,  and  when  liquid  is  only 
brought  before  the  patient,  he  appears 
choked,  accompanied  with  trembhng  and 
shivering  over  the  whole  body;  vomiting 
bile  frequently  occurs,  attended  with  great 
thirst  and  fever :  the  last  symptoms  are 
raging  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  spitting 
at  the  by-standers,  and  strong  convidsions, 
as  if  drawn  double.  No  patient  should  be 
given  over  till  the  last  moment :  the  mer- 
curial friction  should  be  tried,  and  the  pre- 
scribed medicine  given,  while  he  exists,  as 
there  is  hope  of  recovery  by  perseverance 
in  the  foregoing  method. 

"  The  patient  should  be  kept  on  very 
low  diet,  and  no  spirits  or  ^vine  be  used." 

The  following  are  the  progressive  symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia :  when  a  dog  becomes 
melancholy,  droops  his  head,  forbears  eat- 
ing, seems  to  forget  his  former  habits,  and 
as  he  runs  snatches  at  every  thing;  if  he 
often  looks  upwards,  and  that  his  tail  at 
its  setting  on  be  rather  erect,  and  the  rest 
of  it  hanging  down ;  if  liis  eyes  be  red,  his 
breath  strong,  his  voice  hoarse,  and  that 
he  drivels  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  you 
may  be  satisfied  of  the  approaches  of  hy- 
drophobia ;  and  the  only  thing  that  should 
be  done  is  instantly  to  despatch  him,  how- 
ever great  a  favourite  he  may  be.  If  at 
this  period  he  shoidd  remain  at  liberty, 
he  will  certainly  leave  his  home  :  he  goes 
as  fixst  as  he  can;  and  the  mischief  that 
may  happen,  owing  thus  to  a  mad  dog 
breaking  away,  and  i-unning  over  an  ex- 
tent of  coimtry,  is  incalculable,  as  he 
sjJarcs  no  living  creature. 

The  following  accurate  description,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Youatt,  appeared  in  the 
Sporting  Magazine,  September,  1825: — 

"  The  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog 
are  the  following,  and  nearly  in  the  order 
in  wliich  they  usually  appear: — an  ear- 
nest licking,  or  scratching  or  rubbing,  of 
some  particular  part;    suUenness,  and  a 
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disposition  to  hide  from  observation;  con- 
siderable costiveness  and  occasional  vomit- 
ing ;  an  eager  search  for  indigestible  sub- 
stances, as  bits  of  thread,  hair,  straw,  and 
dung;  an  occasional  inclination  to  eat  its 
own  dung,  and  a  general  propensity  to  lap 
its  own  urine.  Tlie  two  last  are  perfectly 
characteristic  circumstances.  The  dog  be- 
comes irritable  ;  quarrels  with  his  compa- 
nions ;  eagerly  hunts  and  worries  the  cat ; 
mumbles  the  hand  or  foot  of  his  master, 
or  perhaps  suddenly  bites  it,  and  then 
crouclies  and  asks  pardon.  As  the  dis- 
ease proceeds,  the  eyes  become  red;  they 
have  a  peculiar  bright  and  fierce  expres- 
sion ;  some  degree  of  strabismus  or  squint- 
ing very  early  appears;  not  the  protru- 
sion of  the  membrana  nictitaiis,  or  haw, 
over  the  eye,  which,  in  distemper,  often 
gives  the  appearance  of  squinting,  but  an 
actual  distortion  of  the  eyes;  the  lid  of 
one  eye  is  evidently  more  contracted  than 
the  other;  twitchings  occur  round  that 
eye ;  they  gradually  spread  over  that 
cheek,  and  finally  over  the  whole  face. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  that 
eye  frequently  assumes  a  dull  green  co- 
lour, and  at  length  becomes  a  mass  of  ul- 
ceration. 

After  the  second  day,  the  dog  usually 
begins  to  lose  a  perfect  control  over  the 
vohuitary  muscles.  He  catches  at  his 
food  with  an  eager  snap,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  he  could  seize  it ;  and  he  often 
fails  in  the  attempt.  He  either  bolts  his 
meat  almost  mi  chewed,  or  in  the  attempt 
to  chew  it  suffers  it  to  drop  from  his 
mouth.  This  want  of  power  over  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw,  tongue,  and  throat, 
increases,  until  the  lower  jaw  becomes 
dependent,  the  tongue  protrudes  from  the 
mouth,  and  is  of  a  dark  and  almost  black 
colour.  The  animal  is  able,  however,  by 
a  sudden  convulsive  effort  to  close  his  jaws, 
and  to  inflict  a  severe  bite. 

The  dog  is  in  incessant  action :  he  scrapes 
his  bed  together,  disposes  it  under  him  in 
various  forms,  shifts  his  posture  every  in- 
stant, starts  up,  and  eagerly  gazes  at  some 
real  or  imaginary  object:  a  peculiar  kind 
of  delirium  comes  on :  he  traces  the  fan- 
cied path  of  some  imaginary  object  float- 
ing around  him :  he  fixes  his  gaze  intently 
on  some  spot  in  the  wall  or  partition,  and 
suddenly  plunges  and  snaps  at  it;  his  eyes 
tliL'n  close,  and  his  head  droops ;  but  the 
next  moment  he  starts  again  to  renewed 
activity :  he  is  in  an  instant  recalled  from 
this  delirium  by  the  voice  of  his  master, 
and  listens  attentively  to  his  Commands ; 
but  as  soon  as  his  master  ceases  to  address 
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him,  he  relapses  into  his  fonner  mental 
wandering. 

His  thirst  is  excessive,  (there  is  no  hy- 
drophobia in  the  dog)  and  the  power  over 
the  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition  being 
impaired,  he  plunges  his  face  into  the  water 
up  to  the  very  eyes,  and  assiduously,  but 
ineffectually,  attempts  to  lap. 

His  desire  to  do  mischief  depends  much 
on  his  previous  disposition  and  habits.  I 
have  known  it  not  to  proceed  beyond  an 
occasional  snap,  and  then  only  when  pur- 
posely irritated ;  but  with  the  fighting  dog 
the  scene  is  often  terrific.  He  springs  to 
the  end  of  his  chain ;  he  darts  with  fero- 
city at  some  object  he  conceives  to  be 
within  his  reach;  he  diligently  tears  to 
pieces  eveiy  thing  about  him ;  the  cai-pet 
or  rvig  is  shaken  with  savage  violence ; 
the  door  or  partition  is  gnawed  asunder ; 
and  so  eager  is  he  in  this  work  of  demoli- 
tion, and  so  regardless  of  bodily  pain,  that 
he  not  imfrequently  breaks  one  or  all  of 
his  tushes.  If  he  effects  his  escape,  he 
wanders  about,  sometimes  merely  attack- 
ing those  dogs  which  fall  in  his  way;  and  at 
other  times  he  diligently  and  perseveringly 
hunts  out  his  prey :  he  overcomes  every 
obstacle  to  effect  his  purpose;  and,  unless 
he  has  been  detected  in  his  march  of  death, 
he  returns  in  about  four-and- twenty  hours, 
completely  exhausted,  to  the  habitation  of 
his  master. 

He  frequently  utters  a  short  and  pecu- 
liar howl,  which,  if  once  heard,  can  rarely 
be  forgotten ;  or  if  he  barks,  it  is  a  short, 
hoarse,  inward  sound,  altogether  dissimi- 
lar from  his  usual  tone. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  a  vis- 
cid saliva  flows  from  his  mouth,  with  which 
the  surface  of  the  water  that  may  be  placed 
before  him  is  covered  in  a  few  minutes ; 
and  his  breathing  is  attended  with  a  harsh 
grating  sound,  as  if  impeded  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  phlegm  in  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. 

The  loss  of  power  over  the  voluntary 
muscles  extends,  after  the  third  day, 
throughout  his  whole  frame,  and  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  loins :  he  staggers 
in  his  gait;  there  is  an  imcertainty  in  all 
his  motions;  and  he  frequently  falls,  not 
only  when  he  attempts  to  walk,  but  when 
he  stands  balancing  himself  as  well  as  he 
can.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the 
disease  he  dies,  sometimes  in  convulsions, 
but  more  frequently  without  a  struggle. 

After  death  there  will  invariably  be 
found  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach;  sometimes 
confined  to  the  rugae,  at  other  times  in 
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patches;  generally  with  spots  of  extrava- 
sated  blood,  and  occasionally  intense,  and 
occupying  the  whole  of  that  viscus.  The 
stomach  will  likewise  contain  some  por- 
tion of  indigestible  matter,  (hair,  straw, 
dung,)  and  occasionally  it  will  be  com- 
pletely filled  and  distended  by  an  incon- 
gruous mass.  The  lungs  will  usually  pre- 
sent appearances  of  inflammation,  more 
intense  in  one,  and  generally  the  left  lung, 
than  in  the  other.  Some  particular  points 
and  patches  will  be  of  a  deep  colour,  while 
the  neighbouring  portions  are  unaffected. 
The  sublinqual  and  parotid  glands  will  be 
invariably  enlarged;  and  there  will  also 
be  a  certain  poi-tion  of  inflammation,  some- 
times intense,  and  at  other  times  assum- 
ing only  a  faint  blush,  on  the  edge  of  the 
epiglottis,  or  on  the  rima  glottidis,  or  in 
the  angle  of  the  larynx  at  the  back  of  it." 

When  the  human  species  become  unhap- 
pily the  subjects  of  this  calamity,  though 
in  particular  instances  some  variation  may 
be  observed,  yet  the  first  symptoms  are 
generally  the  same;  these  are,  torpid  dis- 
quietude in  the  wound  (or  seat  of  injury), 
attended  with  slight  intei'vening  itchings, 
ultimately  amounting  to  pain,  and  much 
resembling  rheumatic  affection.  It  con- 
tinues to  extend  itself  to  the  surrounding 
parts ;  and,  at  length,  from  the  extremi- 
ties it  expands  its  poisonous  power  to  the 
viscera;  the  cicatrice,  if  there  has  been 
a  wound,  begins  to  swell,  inflammation 
hourly  increases,  till,  at  length,  a  serous 
bloody  ichor  is  discharged,  and  this  alone 
may  be  considered  the  primary  and  inva- 
riable prognostic  of  certain  hydrophobia. 
These  leading  symptoms  soon  become 
progressively  general,  bearing  with  them 
every  appearance  of  confirmed  rheiuna- 
tism;  they  are  fluctuating,  quick,  acute, 
and  of  the  spasmodic,  convulsive  kind ; 
they  suddenly  attack  the  patient,  severely 
affecting  the  head,  neck,  and  principal 
joints ;  a  dull,  drowsy  pain,  often  seizes 
the  head  and  neck,  breast,  abdomen,  and 
even  vibrates  along  the  back  bone.  The 
patient  is  gloomy  and  inclined  to  solitude, 
murmurs  much,  seems  lost  in  reflection,  is 
forgetful,  inattentive,  and  prone  to  sleep ; 
at  times  agitating  starts  denote  the  mind 
to  be  disordered ;  by  turns  he  is  atten- 
tively watchful ;  his  slumbers  become  dis- 
turbed; and  suddenly  awaking  from  those, 
convidsive  appearances  soon  follow. 

A  deafness  is  sometimes  complained  of; 
the  eyes  are  watery;  the  aspect  sorrowful ; 
the  countenance  pale,  and  the  face  con- 
tracted: sweat  breaks  out  about  the  tem- 
ples ;  an  unusual  flow  of  saliva,  shmy  and 
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viscid,  at  length  comes  on,  with  a  drjTiess 
of  the  fauces,  a  foulness  of  the  tongue,  and 
a  disagreeable  smell  (or  rather  fetid  efflu- 
vium) from  the  breath.  As  the  symptoms 
already  recited  increase,  the  second  stage 
advances :  a  fever  commences,  which  at 
first  is  mild,  but  makes  with  gigantic 
strides  the  most  rapid  advances  to  extre- 
mity; it  is  accompanied  with  hourly- in- 
creasing horrors,  and  all  the  alarming 
concomitants  of  mental  derangement. 
Wakefulness  becomes  perpetual;  violent 
periodical  agitations  ensue ;  the  mind  is 
evidently  more  and  more  disturbed;  a  de- 
lirium follows,  at  which  critical  moment 
an  invincible  aversion  to  fluid,  glass,  or 
any  polished  or  shining  body,  is  plainly 
perceived.  A  constriction  of  the  gullet 
takes  place,  and  an  incredible  diflRculty 
of  swallowing  ensues;  liquids  are  offered, 
and  are  attempted  to  be  taken,  but  the 
disgust  and  loathing  become  so  predomi- 
nant, that  they  are  most  violently  de- 
clined; and  this  symptomatic  dread  and 
aversion  so  wonderfully  mcreases,  that, 
upon  the  very  appearance  of  any  watery 
fluid,  the  greatest  horror  comes  on,  and 
the  most  shocking  muscular  distortions 
ensue ;  if  the  liquor  is  attempted  to  be 
forcibly  pressed  upon  them,  the  experi- 
ment is  rejected  by  an  instantaneous  suc- 
cession of  the  most  horrid  gesticulations, 
and  convulsive  distortions,  in  which  every 
ray  of  reason  seems  to  be  absorbed.  Upon 
a  temporary  cessation  of  so  distressing  a 
paroxysm,  the  poor  unhappy  patient  now 
nun-murs,  mourns,  and  groans  most  mi- 
serably; loses,  by  degrees,  all  knowledge 
of  his  dearest  friends  and  most  familiar 
acquaintance ;  and  their  presenting  them- 
selves before  him  is  the  very  critical  mo- 
ment, when  all  of  this  description  give 
proof  of  their  desire  to  bite,  which,  in  the 
attempt,  bears  no  iU  affinity  to  the  similar 
snappings  of  a  village  cur. 

Awful  to  relate,  reason  returns  at  in- 
tervals, and  he  feelingly  laments  his  own 
calamity,  and  deplores  his  own  incapacity. 
A  consciousness  of  approaching  dissolution 
is  perceptible  even  to  himself,  and  he  seems 
truly  resigned  to  the  singularity  of  his  fate. 
Severe  pain  and  consequent  heat  produc- 
ing thirst,  a  desire  to  di'ink  is  displayed ; 
but  Nature  shrinks  from  her  office ;  in 
vain  the  patient  raises  his  hand  to  touch 
the  vessel,  it  almost  magically  produces 
instant  tremor — the  hand  recedes,  and  he 
sinks  into  the  most  afflicting  despondency. 
Conscious,  likewise,  of  his  constantly-in- 
creasing inclination  to  bite,  he,  in  his  ra- 
tional moments,  makes  signals  to  warn  his 
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friends  of  the  danger,  and  keep  themselves 
at  a  distance.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
this  dreadful  and  most  melancholy  scene, 
the  fever  and  parching  thirst  increase,  the 
tongue  becomes  swelled  and  protruded, 
foam  issues  from  the  mouth,  strength  fails, 
cold  sweats  come  on,  the  stricture  on  the 
breast  increases,  as  well  as  the  other  pre- 
dominant symptoms,  until,  in  a  long  suc- 
cession of  con\ailsive  struggles,  all-power- 
ful death  closes  the  scene. 

The  cause  of  the  hydrophobia  is  utterly 
unknown ;  and  its  effects  hitherto  appear 
to  have  baffled  every  remedy  which  has 
been  tried  for  its  removal.  Copious  and 
repeated  venesection  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
announced  to  the  world  as  a  cure  for  the 
hydrophobia,  and  instances  were  given  in 
order  to  confirm  it :  it  is  true,  they  came 
in  a  questionable  shape  on  account  of  the 
distance  they  had  to  travel,  being  chiefly 
from  the  East  Indies :  however,  the  me- 
thod just  mentioned  has  been  tried  in  this 
covmtry,  and  found  unavailing. 

The  alisma  plantago  was  introduced  as 
a  remedy,  but,  on  repeated  trial,  has  proved 
ineffectual. 

Another  remedy  has  been  introduced. 
This  new  remedy  comes  from  a  distance ; 
but  let  us  not  reject  it  merely  on  that 
score.  The  account  has  appeared  in  se- 
veral medical  works,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished, it  seems,  by  Dr.  Muller,  of  Vienna 
—  a  scientific  physician,  now  resident  at 
Paris.  The  German  physician  says,  he 
received  the  particulars  from  M.  Maro- 
chetti,  a  Russian  surgeon,  who  infonned 
him,  that,  during  his  residence  in  the  Uk- 
raine, in  the  year  1813,  he  was  called  on 
to  attend  fifteen  persons  who  had  been  bit 
by  a  mad  dog,  when  some  old  men  re- 
quested him  to  treat  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple according  to  the  directions  of  a  neigh- 
bouring peasant,  who  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  curing  the  hydrophobia. 
M.  Marochetti  allowed  the  peasant  to  at- 
tend fourteen,  reserving  one  to  himself,  a 
female  of  sixteen,  who  was  cauterized  and 
treated  in  the  usual  way,  and  expired  eight 
days  after  the  attack.  The  peasant  gave 
to  the  fourteen  persons  placed  under  his 
care  a  strong  decoction  of  the  tops  of  the 
flowers  of  the  yellow  broom  (a  pound  and 
a  half  a  day).  He  examined  twice  a  day 
the  under  part  of  the  tongue,  where  he 
had  generally  discovered  little  pimples, 
containing,  as  believed,  the  hydrophobic 
poison :  these  pimples  really  followed  and 
were  observed  by  Marochetti  himself.  As 
they  formed,  the  peasant  opened  them, 
and  cauterized  the  parts  with  a  red-hot 
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needle ;  after  which,  the  patients  gargled 
with  the  decoction  mentioned  above.  The 
result  of  this  treatment  was,  that  the  four- 
teen patients  were  cured,  having  only 
drank  the  decoction  for  six  weeks.  Ma- 
rochetti then  states,  that,  five  years  after- 
wards, he  himself  had  an  opportunity  of 
giving  this  treatment  another  trial.  Twen- 
ty-six persons  who  had  been  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog,  were  put  under  his  care,  viz. 
nine  men,  eleven  women,  and  six  chil- 
dren :  he  ordered  the  decoction  of  the  tops 
of  the  flowers  of  yellow  broom  to  be  given 
them  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  upon  an 
attentive  examination  of  their  tongues,  he 
discovered  pimples  on  five  men,  three 
children,  and  all  the  women.  Those  who 
were  most  wounded  were  afflicted  on  the 
third  day ;  the  others  on  the  fifth,  seventh, 
or  ninth.  One  of  the  women  who  had 
been  slightly  bitten  in  the  leg,  had  no  ap- 
pearance till  the  twenty-first  day.  The 
seven  who  were  free  from  pimples  took 
the  decoction  of  broom  for  six  weeks,  with 
success.  M.  Marochetti  thinks  that  the 
hydrophobic  poison,  after  having  remained 
in  the  wound,  fixes  itself  under  the  tongue, 
in  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the  submax- 
illary gland,  which  are  situated  on  the 
sides  of  the  frsenum.  The  inflammation, 
of  which  the  little  pimples  are  the  result, 
has  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  time  in 
which  these  pimples  appear,  is  generally 
between  the  third  and  ninth  day  after  the 
bite.  If  they  are  not  opened  before 
twenty-four  hours  after  their  appearance, 
the  venom  is  absorbed,  and  the  patient  is 
lost. 

I  shall  be  extremely  anxious  to  hear  of 
the  success  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
nearer  home;  for  I  must  confess  I  cannot 
place  implicit  confidence  in  the  natrative. 
Were  I  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  I  should 
as  soon  as  possible  cause  the  wound  to 
suppm-ate,  and  continue  the  suppuration 
for  a  considerable  period. 

Dumb  Madness. — Upon  the  disease, 
erroneously  denominated  Dumb  Madness, 
I  will  relate  what  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, and  from  which  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  disorder  may  be  formed : — In  the 
month  of  May,  1823,  a  pointer  whelp  was 
presented  to  me  by  a  friend,  which  I 
knew  to  be  as  well  bred  as  any  in  the 
kingdom,  and  on  that  account,  I,  of 
course,  prized  him  more  highly.  The 
dog  was  whelped  on  the  16th  of  April,  of 
the  same  year;  and  as  soon  as  I  received 
him,  a  kennel  was  appropriated  for  his 
use  in  the  open  air,  well  littered  with 
wheat  straw,  and  kept  clean.  He  had 
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full  liberty,  and  a  clear  stream  of  Avater 
dose  at  hand,  to  quench  his  thirst  when- 
ever he  thought  proper.  The  dog,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  remarkably 
heahhy;  and,  at  seven  months  old,  liad 
become  an  amazingly  fine  animal:  at  this 
period,  he  experienced  a  slight  attack  of 
the  distemper,  which  immediately  gave 
way  to  bleeding  and  a  dose  of  tartar 
emetic ;  and  in  three  or  four  days  he  was 
restored  to  perfect  health.  Ilis  colour 
was  a  perfect  jet  black;  he  was  larger 
than  common,  and  altogether,  the  finest 
young  pointer  I  ever  saw.  On  the  8th 
of  January,  (of  tlie  following  year,)  I  ob- 
served the  dog  keep  liis  mouth  almost 
continually  open,  the  inside  of  wliich  ap- 
peared darker  coloured  than  usual,  and 
somewhat  swelled.  I  immediately  bled 
him  copiously,  wliich,  however,  produced 
no  visible  alteration ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
next  day  all  the  symptoms  had  evidently 
increased,  and  I  observed  that  he  was 
unable  to  swallow,  though  he  made  many 
attempts  both  to  cat  and  drink,  particu- 
larly the  latter;  but  the  water  or  the  milk, 
which,  by  putting  his  nose  into  the  vessel, 
he  contrived  to  get  into  his  mouth,  uni- 
formly run  out  again,  and  he  appeared 
Xitterly  unable  to  pass  it  down  his  throat : 
he  licked  his  fore-legs  very  much,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  ti-ifling  discharge  of 
mucus,  or  saHva:  but  all  this  time  the 
dog  appeared  not  only  perfectly  sensible, 
but  even  in  good  spirits,  and  evidently 
experienced  but  little  pain.  A  sporting 
acquaintance,  who  saw  him,  said  the  dis- 
ease was  what  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  dumb  madness,  which  seems 
to  me  altogether  a  ridiculous  term ;  and 
supposing  this  to  have  been  the  disorder 
with  which  my  dog  was  afft-cted,  I  can 
testify  that  the  term  is  very  improperly 
applied,  as  the  animal  in  question  regu- 
larly barked  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger, 
though  in  a  different  tone,  and  with  more 
difficidty  than  usiial.  However,  I  imme- 
diately searched  authorities  for  duj?ib 
madness,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
per mode  of  treatment.  In  an  old  writer, 
(the  author  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Recrea- 
tion,") I  found  it  thus  described: — "The 
dog  that  is  troubled  with  dumb  madness 
will  not  feed,  but  holds  his  mouth  icide 
open  continually,  putting  his  feet  to  his 
mouth  frequently,  as  if  he  had  a  bone  in 
his  throat."  Now,  though  my  dog  kept 
his  jaws  somewhat  distended,  his  mouth 
was  not  wide  open,  but  only  partially  so, 
and  that  he  was  able  to  shut  it  I  can 
safely  attest,  as  I  saw  him  many  times 
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close  his  jaws,  though  he  never  kept  them 
more  than  a  second  or  two  in  that  posi- 
tion ;  further,  the  animal  frequently  licked 
his  fore-legs,  but  I  never  saw  him  raise 
his  feet,  or  otherwise  use  indications  simi- 
lar to  those  adopted  by  a  dog  when  he 
seems  to  have  a  bone  in  his  throat;  and 
therefore  the  cases  did  not  appear  to 
agree. 

I  had  next  recourse  to  the  "  Sports- 
man's Dictionary,  or  Gentleman's  Com- 
panion;" the  third  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1783,  which  contained  the 
following  observations:' — "Dumb  mad- 
ness lies  in  the  blood,  and  causes  the  dog 
not  to  feed,  but  to  hold  his  mouth  always 
wide  open,  frequently  putting  his  feet  to 
his  mouth,  as  if  he  had  a  bone  in  his 
throat." 

To  be  brief — I  perused  every  thing 
within  my  reach,  on  the  subject  of  dogs 
and  their  diseases,  but  without  gaining 
the  least  information ;  and,  as  the  disorder, 
at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  presented 
itself,  was  new  to  me,  I  began  to  enter- 
tain fears  for  the  life  of  my  dog,  and  the 
sequel  will  prove  they  were  but  too  well 
founded.  I  have  already  remarked,  that 
I  first  perceived  the  disease  on  the  8th  of 
January,  and  the  dog  continued  much  in 
the  same  way  for  four  successive  days, 
during  which,  all  his  faculties  appeared 
very  little,  if  at  all,  impaired.  He  woidd 
follow  me  into  the  field,  and  even  hunt, 
frequently  attempting  to  drink,  and,  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  desirable  object, 
would  thrust  his  nose  into  the  water,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  lap ;  but  he  never 
siicceeded  in  forcing  any  of  the  fluid  down 
his  throat:  his  sense  of  smell  was  as  per- 
fect as  ever;  and,  indeed,  though  he  evi- 
dently became  very  lean,  he  might  be  said 
to  be  in  good  spirits  till  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  when  I  fovmd  him  very  languid, 
his  eye  had  lost  its  lustre,  and  death  was 
evidently  fast  approaching.  He  was  per- 
fectly sensible,  and  whenever  I  approach- 
ed and  spoke  to  him,  he  raised  his  heavy 
eyes,  and  by  these,  as  well  as  by  the 
movement  of  his  tail,  appeared  grateful 
for  my  attention.  Towards  the  evening 
he  made  a  last  effort  to  swallow  food,  but 
was  not  able.  On  the  following  morning 
he  was  stretched  on  his  side,  and  had 
evciy  appearance  of  death,  only  that  a 
breathing,  at  very  long  intervals,  proved 
that  the  vital  spark  was  not  absolutely 
extinct.  Some  few  hours  afterwards  he 
was  perfectly  lifeless;  and  I  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his 
death.     For  this  purpose  I  called  in  the       A 
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assistance  of  a  skilful  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  the  animal  was  dissected  in  my  pre- 
sence. On  opening  the  body,  it  was 
abundantly  evident  that  the  dog  had  been 
starved  to  death;  or,  in  other  words,  had 
died  for  want  of  food.  The  lungs,  the 
liver,  and,  indeed,  all  those  parts  of  the 
animal  organization,  were  totally  unaffect- 
ed, and  manifested  not  the  slightest  symp- 
toms of  disease;  the  same  remark  will 
equally  apjjly  to  aU  parts  of  the  throat, 
and  also  to  the  brain ;  and  the  only  affec- 
tion that  could  be  discovered,  was  in  the 
salivary  glands,  which  were  triflingly 
swelled.  On  the  whole,  I  feel  a  perfect 
conviction,  that  the  disorder  of  the  dog 
was  a  glandular  affection,  which,  by  ren- 
dering him  incapable  of  swallowing  sus- 
tenance, caused  his  death. 

Of  the  cure,  should  a  similar  case  come 
under  my  observation,  I  feel  confident; 
and  I  have  been  thus  minute  for  the  in- 
formation of  sportsmen  in  general,  parti- 
cularly as  I  have  been  informed,  that  the 
disorder  which  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe or  something  very  much  resembling 
it,  has  carried  off,  within  the  last  few 
years,  great  numbers  of  valuable  dogs, 
especially  in  Yorkshire.  Should  a  similar 
case  occur  with  any  of  my  dogs,  I  should 
force  food,  (nourishing  broth,  for  instance,) 
down  the  throat,  with  an  instnmient 
adapted  for  the  purpose;  and  if  I  found 
it  impossible  to  get  it  down,  I  would  in- 
ject it  into  the  bowels,  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  would  be  taken  up  by  the  ab- 
sorbents, to  sustain  life  till  the  disease  of 
the  glands  abated.  In  the  first  place,  I 
should  feel  a  disposition  to  bleed  the 
afflicted  animal,  as  this  would  prevent  any 
superabundant  pressure  of  blood  upon  the 
parts  affected,  which  I  might  perhaps  rub 
well  with  mercurial  ointment. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  so  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  diseases  of 
this  invaluable  animal,  though  no  creature 
which  has  yet  been  taken  under  human 
protection  affords  so  good  an  opportunity 
for  observation,  or  is  so  much  entitled  to 
the  assistance  and  kind  offices  of  its  mas- 
ter. The  dog  has  become  a  domestic  of 
the  most  familiar  description,  whose 
greatest  delight  is  in  administering  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  sportsman,  or  those  by 
whom  his  services  are  called  into  action; 
his  civilization  may  be  said  to  proceed 
in  the  precise  ratio  with  that  of  human 
nature,  and  he  unifonnly  takes  his  tone 
from  the  circumstance  or  the  situation  of 
his  master.  As  he  has  closely  associated 
himself  with  man,  therefore,  he  has 
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brought  upon  himself  a  train  of  diseases, 
resulting  from  his  artificial  mode  of  life ; 
and  from  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  there 
is  little  doubt,  but  he  is  altogether  exempt. 
In  fact,  living  under  the  same  roof,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  as  his  master,  he 
seems  to  be  afflicted  something  in  the 
same  way;  and,  upon  close  examination, 
it  will  be  found,  that  many  of  his  dis- 
orders bear  a  strong  i-esemblance  to  those 
in  man,  and  would,  I  have  little  doubt, 
give  way  to  a  somewhat  similar  treatment. 
Thus  circumstanced,  it  seems  unaccount- 
able that  the  medical  treatment  of  this 
faithful  creature  should  have  been  so  neg- 
lected. Generally  Speaking,  whenever  a 
dog  is  attacked  with  any  disease,  little 
trouble  is  taken  in  his  recovery;  food  is 
offered  him,  and  if  he  is  able  to  eat  it  and 
recovers,  it  is  all  right;  but  it  very  fre- 
quently happens,  that  the  moment  he 
exhibits  symptoms  of  indisposition,  he  is 
suspected  of  hydropliobia,  and,  without 
any  attempts  to  alleviate  his  pains,  he  is 
placed  in  a  situation  of  security,  and 
either  suffered  to  pine  away,  or  is  prema- 
turely despatched.  This  may  not  apply 
altogether  to  sportsmen,  perhaps;  though 
many  of  these,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
pay  but  little  attention  to  the  matter.  In 
kennels  of  hounds,  and  other  large  dog 
establishments,  there  is  a  certain  method 
followed;  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  a 
list  of  disorders  which  is  supposed  to  be 
understood  by  the  huntsman,  or  game- 
keeper, and,  in  like  manner,  a  regular  list 
of  antiquated  applications  or  medicines  is 
placed,  as  it  were,  opposite  the  disorders: 
now,  if  the  medicines  were  positively  ap- 
plicable to  the  diseases,  is  it  likely  that 
the  latter  are  so  understood,  that  one  is 
not  frequently  mistaken  for  another  ?  Or, 
can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  persons  in 
question  are  sufficiently  skilled  in  the 
science  of  healing,  so  as  to  discern  those 
turns  or  alterations  by  which  the  same 
disease  assumes  a  different  form,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, requires  different  treatment? — 
This  is  too  much  to  expect.  Huntsmen 
and  gamekeepers,  also,  are  generally 
much  attached  to  their  dogs,  and  seldom 
fail  to  slaow  them  considerable  attention, 
when  they  are  diseased;  and  though  I 
may  have  met  with  some  who  possessed 
acute  perception  and  sound  sense,  yet,  in 
order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  on  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, a  superior  education  seems  indispen- 
sible,  as  well  as  much  more  extensive 
practice  than  could  possibly  be  aflbrded 
by  any  one  dog  establishment  in  the  king- 
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dom :  if  extensive  practice  be  necessary 
to  tlie  pliysician  and  the  surgeon,  wliy 
not  to  the  dog  doctor  also?  In  any  science 
or  profession  wliere  tlie  success  must  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  practitioner's 
powers  of  perception,  some  degree  of 
education  is  not  only  indispensable,  but 
superior  abilities  or  considerable  genius 
also.  It  is  not  likely,  that  the  requisite 
opportunities  and  qualifications  will  be 
found  united  in  many  instances ;  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  I  would  strong- 
ly advise  sportsmen  to  pay  as  much  at- 
tention to  tlieir  diseased  dogs  as  possible ; 
and  whatever  reliance  they  may  place 
upon  their  servants,  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  disorder 
themselves. 

Many  sportsmen  of  the  old  school,  in 
their  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  dogs, 
seem  to  have  resorted  to  superstitious  no- 
tions, and  to  have  disregarded  true  philo- 
Bophy  altogether;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  is  amusing  to  read  many  of  their 
ideas  on  the  subject.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  dog-diseases  might  formerly 
have  existed,  which  are  unknown  at  the 
present  day ;  but  a  disease  called  the 
yellows,  that  has  sometimes  appeared  in 
kennels  of  hounds,  I  never  saw  described 
in  any  publication,  but  *^  Johnsons  Hunt~ 
ing  Directory  ; "  nor  is  it  generally 
known  even  among  sportsmen,  though, 
wherever  it  has  appeared,  its  effects  have 
been  very  violent,  and  frequently  attended 
with  fatal  consequences. 

The  Yellows. — This  would  appear  to  be 
a  disease  peculiar  to  the  kennel,  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  all  ages  of  the 
dog.  In  the  first  approaches  of  the  yel- 
lows, the  animal  loses  his  appetite,  and  of 
course  appears  dull.  On  turning  up  his 
eye-lids,  a  yellow  appearance  presents  it- 
self; the  inside  of  his  flanks  exhibits  a 
similar  hue  or  colour.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that  the  disorder  is  something  of  a 
bilious  nature ;  or,  at  least,  it  assumes  a 
complexion  which  woidd  seem  to  warrant 
such  a  conjecture.  At  all  events,  if  it  be 
not  immediately  checked,  it  will  end  with 
the  death  of  the  dog.  This  disease,  which 
is  not  of  an  ancient  date,  made  consider- 
able havock  in  many  kennels,  till  at  length, 
the  following  treatment  was  found  effica- 
cious:— As  soon  as  the  dog  is  perceived 
to  be  ill,  four  grains  of  calomel  should  be 
administered  to  him,  and  he  should  be 
kept  warm  during  their  operation.  Then 
take,  Rhubarb,  1  oz. — Aloes,  half  an  oz. 
Castile  soap,  half  an  oz. 
CEthiop's  mineral,  half  an  oz. 
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These  should  be  mixed  up  with  syrup 
of  buckthorn,  and  made  into  boluses  about 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg;  one  of  which  should 
be  given  every  morning  for  three  succes- 
sive days,  when  one  may  be  administered 
every  other  morning  for  a  week,  or  longer 
if  necessary.  For  this  method  of  treating 
the  yellows,  I  am  indebted  to  W.  Head, 
Sir  Harry  Main  waring's  huntsman;  which, 
he  informed  me,  ho  had  found  successful 
almost  invariably. 

Lameness  hi  the  Shoulder  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  kennel. — 
This  seems  to  be  produced  by  damp  ken- 
nels, and  may  be  prevented  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  warmth,  though  it  cannot 
always  be  cured  when  it  has  taken  place ; 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  warmth  ia 
the  best  remedy,  as  well  as  an  absolute 
preventive. 

DOTTEREL.  The  length  of  the  dot- 
terel is  about  ten  inches.  The  bill  is  not 
quite  an  inch  long,  and  is  black.  The 
forehead  is  mottled  with  brown  and  grey : 
the  top  of  the  head  is  black;  and  over 
each  eye  there  is  an  arched  line  of  white, 
which  passes  to  the  hind  part  of  the  neck. 
The  cheeks  and  throat  are  white;  the  back 
and  wings  are  of  a  light  brown,  inclining 
to  olive,  each  feather  margined  with  pale 
rust  colour.  The  fore  part  of  the  neck  is 
surrounded  by  a  broad  band  of  a  light 
olive  colour,  bordered  below  with  white. 
The  breast  is  of  a  pale  dull  orange ;  the 
middle  of  the  belly  black ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  belly  and  the  thighs  are  of  a  reddish 
white.  The  tail  is  oUve  brown,  black 
near  the  end,  and  tipped  with  white ;  and 
the  outer  feathers  are  margined  white. 
The  legs  are  of  a  dark  ohve. 

These  birds  are  migratory;  appearing 
in  flocks  of  eight  or  ten,  about  the  end  of 
April ;  and  staying  all  May  and  June, 
when  they  become  very  fat,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  the  table.  They  are  found 
in  tolerable  plenty  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Derbyshire ;  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  are 
scarcely  known.  They  are  supposed  to 
breed  among  the  mountains  of  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland. 

The  dotterel  is  in  its  manners  a  very 
singular  bird,  and  may  be  taken  by  the 
most  simple  artifice.  The  country  people 
are  sometimes  said  to  go  in  quest  of  it,  in 
the  night,  with  a  lighted  torch  or  caudle ; 
and  the  bird  on  these  occasions  will  mimic 
the  actions  of  the  fowler  with  great  arch- 
ness. When  he  stretches  out  an  arm,  it 
stretches  out  its  wing;  if  he  moves  afoot, 
it  moves  one  also;    and  every  other  mo- 
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tion  it  endeavours  to  imitate.  This  is  the 
opportunity  that  the  fowler  takes  of  en- 
tangling it  in  his  net.  Willoughby,  how- 
ever, cites  the  following  case : —  six  or  se- 
ven persons  visually  Avent  in  company  to 
catch  dotterels.  When  they  found  the 
bird,  they  set  their  net  in  an  advantageous 
place ;  and  each  of  them  holding  a  stone 
in  either  hand,  they  got  behind  it,  and 
striking  the  stones  one  against  the  other, 
roused  it  from  its  natural  sluggishness, 
and  by  degrees  drove  it  into  the  net.  The 
more  certain  method  of  the  gun  has  of 
late  superseded  both  these  artifices. 

DOtfBLE.  A  term  in  hare  hunting. 
The  hare  is  said  to  double,  when,  being 
considerably  a-head  of  the  hounds,  she 
throws  herself  to  the  right  or  left,  and  re- 
turns in  a  parallel  line  to  the  track  she 
went  before  ;  getting  into  which,  she  is 
said  to  run  the  foil.  If,  during  the  chase, 
she  lays  down,  she  is  then  said  to  squat. 

DRAG  is  a  sporting  term  in  hunting, 
and  used  exactly  in  the  same  sense  with 
the  fox,  as  trail  is  with  the  hare.  Upon 
throwing  the  hounds  into  covert,  to  draw 
for  a  fox,  any  single  hound  giving  tongue, 
is  said  to  challenge,  and  to  have  hit  ujion 
drag ;  that  is,  to  have  come  upon  the  foot 
or  scent  of  the  fox,  where  he  had  been  in 
the  night  or  early  in  the  morning,  before 
he  retired  to  secrete  himself  for  the  day. 

DRAGON.  The  property  of  Tregon- 
well  Frampton,  Esq.  of  Moreton,  Dorset- 
shire. Mr.  Frampton  was  keeper  of  the 
naming  horses  at  Newmarket,  to  their 
Majesties  William  III.  Queen  Anne, 
George  I.  and  George  II.  He  was 
styled,  for  a  great  number  years,  "  the 
father  of  the  turf"  and  died  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1727,  aged  86. 

This  extraordinary  character  was  born 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  when 
the  sports  of  horse  racing  commenced  at 
Newmarket ;  he  was  owner  of  the  cele- 
brated horse  Dragon,  who  ran  several 
times  there  with  great  success,  but  the 
account  thereof,  as  also  that  of  his  pedi- 
gree, has  been  for  many  years  lost. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  lives 
of  this  gentleman  and  his  horse  Dragon, 
is  most  pathetically  depicted  by  Dr.  John 
Hawksworth  (in  No.  37  of  the  Adven- 
turer) in  the  following  words;  supposed 
to  be  spoken  by  the  horse  in  the  Elysium 
of  Beasts  and  Birds. 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  steed,  "  I  was 
a  favourite  ;  but  what  avails  it  to  be  a 
favourite  of  caprice,  avarice,  and  barba- 
rity ?  My  tyrant  was  a  wretch,  who  had 
gained  a  considerable  fortune   by  play, 
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particularly  by  racing.  I  had  won  him 
many  large  sums  ;  but  being  at  length 
excepted  out  of  every  match,  as  having 
no  equal,  he  regarded  even  my  excellence 
with  malignity,  when  it  was  no  longer 
subservient  to  his  interest.  Yet  I  still 
lived  in  ease  and  plenty  ;  and  as  he  was 
able  to  sell  even  my  pleasures,  though  my 
labour  was  become  useless,  I  had  a  serag- 
lio, in  which  there  was  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  new  beauties.  At  last,  however, 
another  competitor  appeared  ;  I  enjoyed 
a  new  triumph  by  anticipation  ;  I  rushed 
into  the  field,  panting  for  the  conquest; 
and  the  first  heat  I  put  my  master  in 
possession  of  the  stakes,  which  amounted 
to  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  proprietor 
of  the  mare  that  I  had  distanced,  notwith- 
standing the  disgrace,  declared  with  great 
2eal,  that  she  should  run  the  next  day 
against  any  gelding  in  the  world,  for 
double  the  sum  :  my  master  immediately 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  told  him, 
that  he  would  the  next  day  produce  a 
gelding  that  should  beat  her :  but  what 
was  my  astonishment  and  indignation, 
when  I  discovered  that  he  most  cruelly 
and  fraudulently  intended  to  qualify  me 
for  this  match  upon  the  spot ;  and  to  sa- 
crifice my  life  at  the  veiy  moment  in 
which  every  nerve  should  be  strained  in 
his  service  ! 

"  As  I  knew  it  woidd  be  in  vain  to  re- 
sist, I  suffered  myself  to  be  bound :  the 
operation  was  performed,  and  I  was  in- 
stantly mounted,  and  spiured  on  to  the 
gaol.  Injured  as  I  was,  the  love  of  glory 
was  still  superior  to  the  desire  of  revenge ; 
I  determined  to  die  as  I  had  lived,  with- 
out an  equal;  and  having  again  won  the 
race,  I  sunk  down  at  a  post  in  an  agony, 
which  soon  after  put  an  end  to  my  life." 

When  I  had  heard  this  horrid  narra- 
tive, which  indeed  I  remembered  to  be 
true,  I  turned  about  in  honest  confusion, 
and  blushed  that  I  was  a  man  ! 

Dragon  raced  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  the  newspa- 
pers of  that  period  would  no  doubt  have 
mentioned  so  extraordinary  a  circum- 
stance had  it  really  happened ;  it  would 
also  have  been  recorded  in  various  other 
publications.  Frampton  resorted  to  many 
stratagems  to  accomplish  his  purposes, 
and  in  consequence  was  much  and  justly 
suspected ;  but  I  can  never  consent  to 
place  this  in  the  catalogue  of  his  misdo- 
ings, unless  I  had  much  better  authority 
than  the  flimsy  and  mawkish  testimony 
of  Dr.  Hawksworth.  The  truth  of  the 
following  relation  there  is  not  much  rea  ■ 
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son  to  question  :  A  celebrated  horse, 
called  "  Merlin,"  was  matched  for  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  loin  against  a 
favomite  horse  of  Mr.  Frampton's  at 
Newmarket.  Immediately  on  the  match 
being  closed  there  was  great  betting 
amongst  the  north   and   south    country 

{gentlemen.  After  Merlin  had  been  some 
ittle  time  at  Newmarket,  under  the  caro 
of  one  Heseltine,  Mr.  Frampton's  groom 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  over  to  run  a 
private  trial,  at  the  stated  weights  and 
distance  agreed  upon  in  the  match ;  ob- 
serving, by  that  means,  they  might  both 
make  their  fortunes.  Heseltine  refused, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  other 
hopes  of  bringing  him  over.  In  the 
mean  while,  Heseltine  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  communicating,  by  letter,  into 
Yorkshire,  the  proposed  ofler,  to  Sir  W. 
Strickland,  Bart,  who  was  principally  con- 
cerned in  making  the  match.  Sir  William 
returned  for  answer,  that  he  might  accept 
it ;  and  instructed  Heseltine  to  be  siu'e  to 
deceive  his  competitor,  by  letting  Merlin 
carry  seven  pounds  more  weight  than 
that  agreed  upon,  and  at  the  same  time 
laying  a  particular  injunction  to  secrecy. 
-^Soon  after  Heseltine  received  tliis  hint, 
he  consented  to  the  proposal ;  but  previ- 
ous thereto,  Mr.  Frampton  had  given  his 
froom  similar  instnictions.  The  two 
orses  were  prepared,  started,  and  ran 
over  the  course  agreed  to  in  the  articles 
of  the  match  ;  when  Merlin  beat  his  an- 
tagonist something  more  than  half  a 
length  after  excellent  running.  This 
being  communicated  by  each  party  by 
their  secret  and  faithful  grooms,  who  both 
rode  the  trial,  flattered  each  with  certain 
success.  Merlin's  friends  observing,  tliat, 
as  he  had  beat  the  other  with  seven  pounds 
more  weight,  he  would  win  his  i-ace  easi- 
ly. On  the  other  hand,  says  Mr.  Framp- 
ton, as  my  horse  ran  Merlin  so  near  with 
seven  poimds  extra  weight,  he  will  win 
the  race  to  a  certainty.  Immediately  af- 
ter, bets  were  made  to  an  enormous 
amount  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
there  was  more  money  sported  on  this 
event  than  was  ever  known,  gentlemen 
not  only  staking  all  the  cash  they  were 
able  to  advance,  but  their  other  property 
also.  At  length  the  important  hour  ar- 
rived for  the  determination  of  this  great 
event,  and  each  party  flushed  with  the 
prospect  of  success ;  the  south  country 
gentlemen  observed  to  those  of  the  north, 
that  "  they  would  bet  them  gold,  wl\ile 
gold  they  had,  and  then  they  might  sell 
their  land."  The  horses  started,  and  the 
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race  was  won  by  Merlin,  by  about  the 
same  length  as  in  the  secret  trial.  In  a 
sliort  time  after,  it  became  known,  to  the 
mortification  of  its  inventor,  Tregonwell 
Frampton,  Esq. 

DRAG-NE'T  is  the  particular  net  in 
use  with  those  nocturnal  depredators  who 
exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  devastate 
every  water  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
they  reside.  It  is  of  sufficient  length  to 
extend  from  one  side  of  any  moderate 
pond,  moat,  or  river,  to  the  other;  and 
having  the  bottom  plentifully  loaded  with 
leads  at  equal  distances,  with  the  addition 
of  assistants  at  each  end  to  bring  the  two 
together,  encloses  of  course  all  the  fish 
within  its  draught. 

DRAWING  is  a  term  used  in  fox  and 
stag-hunting,  when  drawing  a  covert  to 
find  either  of  the  former,  or  an  outlying 
deer;  it  being  customary  to  say,  "  We 
di'aw  for  a  fox;"  "  we  try  for  a  hare." 

DRAW-NET— formerly  used  with  the 
setting  dog,  but  superseded  by  the  fowl- 
ing-piece. 

DRAY.     A  squirrel's  nest. 

DRENCH,  or  Drink.  Any  medical 
composition  prepared  in  a  liquid  form, 
and  given  to  horses  or  cattle  for  the  cure 
of  disease.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
the  two  in  general ;  it  being  the  custom  to 
say  drink  for  a  horse — drench  for  a  cow. 

DRESSING.  The  periodical  applica- 
tion of  friction,  by  means  of  brushes, 
cloths,  &c.  to  the  hides  of  animals,  \vith 
a  view  both  to  cleanliness  and  health. 
To  the  horse,  as  the  nobler  animal,  is  al- 
lotted the  greatest  share  of  this  salutary 
and  gi-atifying  process ;  the  inferior  de- 
scriptions of  cattle  being  left  to  rub  off 
their  impurities  as  well  as  they  can. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Clarke  observes, 
that  as  exercise  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the 
heart  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  so  does  friction  on  the  surface  of 
the  bodj',  by  means  of  the  curry-comb  and 
brush,  conti-ibute  to  forward  the  circulat- 
ing fluids,  and  promote  that  insensible 
perspiration  through  the  pores  of  the  skin 
which  is  so  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
animal. 

Currying  and  bnishing  of  horses  that 
are  kept  in  stables  is  done  not  merely 
with  a  view  of  taking  away  the  dust  and 
dirt  that  may  be  collected  on  the  hair; 
but,  when  properly  performed,  it  is  a  very 
beneficial  operation  to  hoi-ses,  as  they 
naturall}' perspire  nuich  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  This  appears  indeed  from 
the  efl'ects  which  result  from  the  omission 
of  it.     When  tliis  operation  is  neglected. 
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or  slightly  performed,  the  perspirable 
matter  hardens  in  the  pores ;  it  remains 
at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  whitish  or  brownish  dust, 
and  sometimes  like  small  scales,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  creates  an  itching  :  the 
skin,  at  the  same  time,  generally  appears 
dry  and  hard,  the  hair  stares  or  stands 
on  end,  instead  of  lying  smooth  and 
shining. 

Columella  observes,  that  the  bodies  of 
cattle  ought  to  be  rubbed  down  daily,  as 
well  as  the  bodies  of  men ;  and  oftentimes 
it  does  them  more  good  to  have  their 
backs  well  rubbed  down,  than  their  bellies 
filled  with  large  quantities  of  pi-ovender. 

From  what  is  known  of  the  salutary 
effects  of  friction  on  the  human  body,  it 
will  be  evident  how  much  benefit  may  be 
derived  to  horses  (if  not  to  inferior  cattle) 
from  good  rubbing  and  dressing  as  fre- 
quently as  possible;  but  more  especially 
when  they  are  cold  and  chilly,  after  being 
over-heated,  or  from  being  suffered  to 
stand  in  the  cold  air  tied  at  the  stable- 
door.  Dressing  becomes  then  the  more 
necessary,  as  it  produces  a  gentle  heat 
and  warmth  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  prevents  stagnation  of  the  fluids  in 
the  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  promotes  a 
free  perspiration. 

However,  though  the  greatest  advan- 
tages may  be  derived  to  horses  when  in 
health  by  daily  rubbing  their  bodies,  yet 
Mr.  Clark  observes,  there  are  cases  of  dis- 
ease in  which  it  may  prove  hurtful  in 
certain  parts;  as  in  swellings  of  the  legs, 
attended  with  inflammation,  where  rub- 
bing with  the  hands  is  frequently  I'ecom- 
mended ;  or  when  there  is  a  discharge  of 
sharp  ichorous  matter  from  the  pores,  or 
in  cracks  in  the  heels,  attended  with  great 
pain,  or  in  wounds  or  pimctures.  As  all 
these  are  attended  with  more  or  less  in- 
flammation, friction  then  proves  hurtful 
on  these  parts ;  for  the  heat  there  being 
already  considerable,  friction  will  add  to 
it,  and,  of  course  do  mischief:  besides,  as 
the  vessels,  in  such  cases,  are  too  full  and 
distended  with  blood,  the  force  that  is 
applied  in  i-ubbing  the  legs  renders  these 
vessels  liable  to  be  ruptured. 

Washing  horses  with  cold  water,  in  order 
to  clean  them,  by  throwing  whole  pailfuls 
on  their  bodies  when  they  are  over-heated, 
immediately  after  posting,  &c.  which 
is  now  so  commonly  done  on  the  post- 
roads,  is  a  practice  concerning  which  Mr. 
Clark  speaks  doubtfully ;  though  it  is  said 
that  no  bad  consequences  follow  from  it. 
If  they  are  well  rubbed  down  immediately 
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after  such  exercises,  there  is,  he  thinks, 
no  need  for  washing  them  with  cold  wa- 
ter, and  then  rubbing  them  afterwards ;  as 
the  latter  operation  is  sufficient  to  clean 
them,  without  running  any  risk  by  wash- 
ing them  with  cold  water.  He  thinks  it 
probable,  that  the  only  thing  which  pre- 
vents immediate  bad  consequences  follow- 
ing from  this  manner  of  treatment  is,  that 
such  horses  are  very  soon  afterwards  put 
to  active  exei-cise  on  the  road,  by  which 
they  are  put  into  strong  perspiration 
again;  for  not  only  our  experience  (the 
above  instance  only  excepted),  but  the 
experience  of  past  ages,  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  bad  consequences  that  commonly 
follow  the  too  sudden  application  of  cold, 
whether  it  be  water  or  air,  to  an  animal 
body  when  over-heated.  Hence,  it  shoidd 
seem  most  pnident  to  avoid  the  washing 
of  horses,  when  they  are  over-heated,  with 
cold  water,  moi'e  especially  in  cold  chilly 
weather,  as  it  answers  no^  good  purpose, 
and  certainly  is  not  without  danger.  For 
the  same  reason,  washing  the  dirt  off 
horses'  legs,  bellj%  and  thighs,  with  cold 
water,  immediately  after  they  have  per- 
formed a  stage  and  have  been  over-heated, 
should  likewise  be  avoided  till  they  are 
cool.  If  well  rubbed  afterwards,  and 
thoroughly  dried,  it  will  be  very  proper; 
but  this  is  very  seldom  put  in  practice. 

DRIFT,  is  the  act  of  driving  a  com- 
mon. This  ceremony  takes  place  once, 
twice,  or  thrice,  a  year,  (according  to  the 
custom  of  the  place)  to  ensure  and  conti- 
nue the  privilege  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
as  well  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. The  cattle  upon  the  commons 
and  wastes  being  all  di'iven  to  some  parti- 
cular spot,  are  there  examined,  and  their 
owners  ascertained :  those  belonging  to 
parishioners  (or  such  as  have  right  of 
common)  are  immediately  liberated,  and 
return  to  their  old  lair ;  others,  the  pro- 
property  of  aliens,  are  impounded,  and 
the  owner  is  fined  such  reasonable  sum 
as  may  be  thought  equitable  by  the  bailiff* 
of  the  manor.  No  owner  being  found, 
the  object  (whatever  it  be)  is  called  an 
estray,  which  being  cried  three  times  in 
the  nearest  mai-ket  towns,  and  not  claimed 
within  twelve  months  and  a  day,  it  then 
becomes  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

DRINK,  a  liquid  form  of  medicine 
occasionally  administered  to  horses  and 
other  cattle. 

In  drenching  horses,  it  is  usual  to  draw 
up  their  heads  pretty  high  with  a  cord 
fastened  round  the  upper  jaw,  holding  up 
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the  horse's  head  in  that  posture  till  the 
drink  has  passed  down  into  liis  stomach. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  observes, 
that  great  care  shoidd  be  taken  to  com- 
pound the  medicine  properly,  and  not  to 
mix  di'ugs  of  opposite  qualities,  which  do 
not  unite  or  mix  intimately  together. — 
Common  farriers,  totally  ignorant  of  che- 
mistry and  pharmacy,  do  not  attend  to 
this  circumstance.  Hence,  the  drenches 
which  are  frequently  given  to  horses  are 
so  very  nauseous  and  disagreeable,  that 
they  will  not  swallow  them,  and  they  are 
consequently  rejected  and  spilt  in  the  ad- 
ministering; or,  when  swallowed,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  with  reluctance,  they  oc- 
casion such  a  nausea  or  sickness,  that 
they  too  frequently  increase  rather  than 
alleviate  the  complaints  they  are  intended 
to  remove.  Thus,  when  balsams  are  to 
be  administered,  if  they  are  not  properly 
blended  with  some  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance, they  will  swim  entire  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  given;  and,  if  poured  into 
the  mouth  in  their  original  form,  their 
pungency  irritates  the  membranes  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  occasions  \'iolent 
coughing.  Much  also  is  spilt  in  the 
struggle,  and  the  horse  will  prove  shy 
afterwards  to  take  any  thing  that  is  forced 
upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  drench.  Rough 
substances,  hot  spices,  ardent  spirits, 
wines,  powders,  &c.  produce  this  effect 
when  they  are  not  properly  compomrded ; 
and  Mr.  Clark  says  he  has  frequently 
known  pieces  of  solid  gums,  as  large  as  a 
walnut,  forced  upon  horses  in  a  drench, 
in  consequence  of  the  prescriber's  not 
knowing  how  to  dissolve,  or  neglecting  to 
reduce  them  to  a  powder.  Venice  or 
common  turpentine,  he  observes,  is  fre- 
quently pi-escribed  to  horses  with  success, 
■when  properly  j)repared ;  yet,  when  these 
are  administered  without  any  other  pre- 
paration than  that  of  being  reduced  into 
a  fluid  state  by  the  heat  of  the  liquid  in 
which  they  are  given,  they  prove  disagree- 
able, by  sticking  about  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  occasion  violent  coughing. — 
The  same  observation  holds  with  respect 
to  other  remedies;  and  thus,  by  the  in- 
judicious compounding  of  drugs,  the  most 
powerful  of  them  may  be  rendered  of  no 
effect;  the  poor  animals  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
ignorance,  and  are  deprived  of  that  relief 
imder  their  various  diseases  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  medicine  to  afford,  if  pro- 
perly administered. 

"  The  proper  time  of  administering 
drenches,"  says  Mr.  Clark,  "  is  likewise 
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of  great  Importance ;  and,  indeed,  on  this 
circumstance,  in  a  great  measure,  depends 
their  whole  success  in  practice;  for,  how- 
ever well  adapted  the  compositions  may 
be  at  a  certain  particular  period  of  a  dis- 
ease, to  remove  or  to  mitigate  it,  yet,  in 
certain  cases,  the  very  administering  of 
medicines  in  the  form  of  a  drench  proves 
hurtful,  particularly  when  the  throat, 
jaws,  &c.  are  sore,  swelled,  and  inflamed  : 
the  forcing  a  drench  on  a  horse  in  this 
critical  period  is  followed  with  the  most 
violent  symptoms :  and  it  has  frequently 
happened,  that  a  simple  solution  of  nitre 
in  water,  sweetened  with  honey  or  mo- 
lasses, given  in  the  above  cases,  has  occa- 
sioned the  most  violent  coughing,  trem- 
bling, panting,  &c.  insomuch  that  the 
poor  animals  were  like  to  drop  down, 
merely  from  the  acute  pain  they  suffered 
from  administering  any  thing  by  way  of 
a  drench  in  this  critical  period.  The 
very  position  a  horse's  head  is  put  in  to 
receive  a  drench,  in  these  cases,  creates 
to  him  the  most  exquisite  pain,  from  the 
distension  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  &c. 
undergo,  when  the  head  is  held  up  by 
force,  at  a  time  when  the  animal  can 
hardly  bear  these  muscles  to  be  touched 
by  the  fingers  even  in  the  gentlest  man- 
ner. 

"  From  what  has  been  now  observed, 
it  will  be  evident  how  highly  imprudent 
it  is  even  to  attempt  the  giving  food  or 
medicines  by  way  of  a  drench  in  these 
cases,  till  such  time  as  the  swelling,  in- 
flammation, &c.  are  abated;  and  even 
then  no  medicines  should  be  given  but 
such  as  are  of  the  emollient  kind,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  well  blended  with  mucila- 
ginous substances,  as  the  infusion  of  lin- 
seed, solution  of  gum-arabic,  or  the  yolks 
of  eggs  ;  as  these  substances  blunt  the 
pungency  or  shai-pness  of  the  dnigs  that 
are  administered. 

"  As  all  herbs,  seeds,  &c.  yield  their 
virtues  readily  to  water,  they  should  be 
infused  in  that  which  is  boiling,  and  the 
thin  parts  drained  off  for  use;  balsams 
should  be  incoi-ijorated  with  mucilages, 
gums  should  be  powdered  or  dissolved, 
and  all  di-enches  should  be  made  as  agree- 
able as  possible,  and  sweetened  with  mo- 
lasses or  honey." 

DROPSY  OF  THE  CHEST  is  a  disor- 
der to  which  horses  are  subject;  and  many 
instances  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
the  author,  where  seven,  eight,  and  in 
one  case  near  ten  gallons  of  water  were 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  upon 
opening  the  body  after  death.     This  ac- 
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cumulation  of  fluid  being  completely  ex- 
travasated,  no  hope  of  cure  can  be  enter- 
tained,  as    the    preternatural   collection 
can  neither  be  taken  up  by  absorption,  or 
carried  off  by  evacuation.     There  seems 
to  be  only  one  predominant  trait,  or  dis- 
tinguishing symptom,  by  which  this  dis- 
order can  be  even  tolerably  ascertained, 
and   that  is   solely  by  the  action  of  the 
horse.     In   either  walk,   trot,  or  gallop, 
(and  the  more  as  his  pace  is  increased  in 
each)  the  fore  legs  seemingly  spread  from 
each  other,  as  if  they  were  internally  dis- 
tended by  painful  pressure,  similar  to  di- 
vision by  forcible   expansion,  not   at  all 
unlike  the  means  used  by  butchers  in  the 
stick  pointed  at  each  end  to  extend  the 
limbs  of  carcases  when  displayed  for  sale. 
The  legs  in  a  trot  constitute    a  painful 
hobble  ;  and  in  a  gallop  the  subject  can- 
not get  his  legs  before  him,  but  appears 
at   every  motion  likely  to  pitch  upon  his 
head.     All  this  gives  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  defect,  when  first  discovered,  is 
frequently    thought   a   lameness    in    the 
shoulder,  and    the    patient    immediately 
deemed    a    chest-foundered  horse.     If  a 
horse  having  a  dropsy  in  the  chest,  and 
the  collection  of  water  (from  the  duration 
of  disease)   is   large,  much   information 
may  be  derived  respecting  the  certainty, 
by  the  following  experiment.     Lead,  or 
let  him  be  rode  up  a  gentle  ascent,  and 
he   will  be  observed  to  move   with  but 
very  little  pain  or  impediment :  the  mo- 
ment he  is  turned  round,  and  descends, 
the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  chest  com- 
ing forward,  and  being  pressed  upon  by 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  action 
of  going  down  hill,  instantly  produces  so 
much  pain,  and  such  difficidty  of  proceed- 
ing, that  with  judicious  practitioners,or  nice 
observers,  no  great  hesitation  can  arise  in 
pronouncing  the   probable    certainty   of 
this  disease. 

DRUGS,  a  popular  appellation  denot- 
ing the  various  medicinal  substances  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  diseases.  Chemicals, 
as  well  as  Galenicals,  go  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  drugs.  One  of  the  crying 
sins  of  the  age  is,  the  adulteration  of 
these,  or  the  substitution  of  one  substance 
for  another.  These  frauds  commence 
even  in  the  country  which  produces  the 
article;  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  de- 
based according  to  the  number  of  hands 
through  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  un- 
fortunate patient,  whose  life  perhaps  is 
the  price  of  this  detestable  and  most 
wicked  practice.  Mr.  John  Lawrence 
calls  the  attention  of  those  who  practice 
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veterinary  medicine  to  the  probable  dan- 
ger of  the  most  judicious  prescriptions, 
where  the  ingredients  are  defective,  or 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  advantages 
of  ready-made  medicines  (i.  e.  of  drugs 
compounded  pharmaceutically  into  balls, 
drinks,  &c.)  he  says,  are  obvious  enough; 
but  it  were  to  be  wished  there  were  less 
to  counterbalance  these:  for,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  the  temptation  of  putting 
off  bad  drugs  in  these  compositions  is 
great,  the  hazard  of  their  being  stale  con- 
siderable, and  the  uncertainty  not  a  little 
in  point  of  accuracy,  where  it  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  very  large  masses 
are  compounded  at  one  time.  Instances, 
he  says,  are  not  wanting,  where  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cathartic  bases  has  been 
so  irregular,  that  one  ball  has  acted  as  a 
mere  alterant,  wliile  another  has  nearly 
purged  a  horse  to  death.  Nor,  in  these 
ready-made  medicines,  need  we  expect, 
where  two  kinds  of  the  same  article  are  to 
be  had,  any  but  that  which  is  inferior;  as 
in  the  instance  of  aloes,  of  which  the  Bar- 
badoes  is  the  cheapest  and  least  favourable 
in  its  effects ;  and  rhubarb,  of  which  the 
Turke}'  is  the  best  and  the  dearest. 

From  a  little  book,  published  under 
the  auspicies  of  that  Duke  of  Devonshire 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  Flying  Childers, 
Mr.  Lawrence  transcribes  the  following 
general  advice  with  regard  to  the  purchas- 
ing of  drugs  for  veterinaiy  uses;  first  pre- 
mising that  the  author  complained  much 
of  the  badness  of  the  drugs  jmrchased  by 
the  country  apothecaries  in  his  days, 
which  he  asserts  were  the  worthless  refuse 
of  the  London  shops;  and  that  he  once 
had  a  horse  killed  by  a  farrier's  drench. 

1 .  Chemical  Preparations  should  be  had 
from  the  most  eminent  cheiuists  in  Lon- 
don, which,  if  kept  well  stopped  in  flint 
glasses,  will  be  preserved  good  for  many 
years. 

2.  Woods  and  Gttms.  Woods  should 
ever  be  piu'chased  in  the  piece :  in  chips 
they  will  not  last  good  above  a  year;  in 
powder  only  a  few  months.  Preserve  these 
in  boxes  of  tin  or  oak,  in  a  diy  place. 

3.  Seeds  ought  to  be  fresh  every  year. 

4.  Boots  and  Herbs,  if  native,  it  is 
highly  convenient  to  cultivate  at  home. — 
Herbs  must  be  dried  annually,  roots  pre- 
served as  directed  for  woods  and  gums. 

A  desideratum  in  veterinary  medicine 
is  the  ascertaining,  by  direct  experiiuent, 
the  effects  of  the  different  articles  of  the 
materia  medica  upon  brutes.  For  want 
of  this  we  are  led  to  employ,  often  at 
a  great  expense,  medicines  incapable  of 
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acting  at  all,  or  perhaps  in  a  very  different 
degree,  on  those  animals.  Gibson,  in  his 
Farrier's  Dispensatory,  has  included  al- 
most all  the  remedies  prescribed  in  human 
diseases;  but  the  experiments  of  modern 
veterinarians  will  probably  reduce  this 
list  very  considerably.  When  drugs  must 
be  had,  it  is  prudent  to  purchase  tliem  at 
the  most  reputable  shops,  and  rather  to 
compound  the  articles  ourselves  than  trust 
to  balls,  &c.  sold  in  a  prepared  state. 

DUBBING.  Taking  off  the  comb  and 
gills  from  a  game  chick,  before  he  is  turned 
to  a  master-walk,  is  so  called.  The  oper- 
ation is  performed  with  a  penknife  for  the 
comb,  and  scissors  for  the  gills ;  after  which 
wasli  the  parts  with  vinegar,  or  weak  salt 
and  water,  which  terminates  the  whole. 

DUCK,  WILD.  Wild  ducks  frequent 
the  marshy  places  in  many  parts  of  this 
kingdom  ;  but  no  where  in  greater  plenty 
than  in  Lincolnshire,  where  prodigious 
numbers  are  annually  taken  in  the  decoys. 
In  only  ten  decoys  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wainfleet,  as  many  as  thirty-one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  have  been  caught  in 
one  season. 

Wild  ducks  are  very  artfid  birds.  They 
do  not  always  build  their  nest  close  to  tlie 
water ;  but  often  at  a  good  distance  from 
it ;  in  which  case  the  female  will  take 
the  young  in  her  beak,  or  between  her 
legs,  to  the  water.  They  have  been 
known  sometimes  to  lay  their  eggs  in  a 
high  tree,  in  a  deserted  magpie  or  crow's 
nest ;  and  an  instance  has  likewise  been 
recorded  of  one  being  found  at  Etching- 
ham,  in  Sussex,  sitting  upon  nine  eggs, 
in  an  oak,  at  the  height  of  twenty-tive 
feet  from  the  gi-oimd  :  the  eggs  were  sup- 
ported by  some  small  twigs,  laid  cross  ways. 

DULNESS,  in  a  horse  of  any  tolerable 
spirit,  may  be  considered  an  infallible 
sign  of  present  disquietude,  or  approach- 
ing disease. 

DUN  BIRD,  OR  POCHARD.  This 
species,  like  the  pintail,  and  some  others, 
is  common  both  to  the  old  and  new  con- 
tinent. With  us  it  frequents  the  fens,  as 
well  as  the  coasts  and  tide  rivers  ;  in 
which  last  it  is  taken  sometimes  extremely 
fat  in  the  severest  weather.  It  is  not  as- 
certained whether  they  breed  in  England ; 
but  in  France  one  has  been  shot  in  the 
month  of  July.  Their  food  is  small  fish 
and  shells  :  they  are  found  south  as  far 
as  Egypt,  about  Cairo,  and  in  Carolina, 
during  the  winter.  They  have  a  hissing 
voice ;  their  flight  is  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  wild  duck,  and  the  noise  made  by 
their  wings  is  quite  different ;  the  flocks 
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observe  no  particular  shape  in  flying,  as 
the  duck,  in  triangles,  but  form  a  close  body. 

The  pochard  is  about  the  size  of  a  wi- 
gcon,  weighs  one  pound  twelve  ounces ; 
its  length  is  nineteen  inches  ;  breadth, 
two  feet  and  a  half;  the  bill  is  broader 
than  the  wigeon's,  of  a  deep  lead  colour, 
with  a  black  tip  ;  irides,  orange  ;  the 
head  and  neck  deep  chesnut,  with  a  small 
ti'iangular  spot  of  white  under  the  centre 
of  the  lower  mandible  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  and  breast,  and  upper  part  of 
the  back,  dusky  black  ;  scapulars  and 
wing  coverts  nearest  the  body,  of  a  grey- 
ish wliite,  elegantly  marked  with  narrow 
lines  of  black  ;  the  exterior  wing  coverts 
and  quills,  dusky  brown  ;  secondary  quill 
feathers  regularly  edged  with  a  stripe  of 
white  ;  the  belly,  ash-coloured  and  brown ; 
vent  feathers,  and  coverts  of  tail,  black ; 
the  tail  consists  of  twelve  short  feathers, 
of  a  deep  grey  ;  the  legs  lead-coloured. 
The  female  has  the  head  of  a  pale  reddish 
brown ;  the  breast  is  rather  of  a  deeper 
colour;  wing  coverts  and  belly,  cinereous; 
the  back  marked  like  that  of  the  male. 

These  birds  are  eagerly  bought  by  the 
London  poulterers,  under  the  name  of 
dun  birds,  as  they  are  deemed  excellent 
eating  :  the  greater  part  of  what  appear 
in  the  markets  are  caught  in  decoys. 

DUNG.  The  excrement  of  the  horse 
is  so  called,  and  should  be  occasionally 
observed,  as  its  appearance  will  often  in- 
dicate disease.  If  the  dung  is  bright  in 
colour,  the  globules  uniform  in  shape  and 
consistence,  and  not  foetid  in  effluvium,  the 
body  may  be  considered  in  good  state :  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  dung,  when  voided,  is 
hard,  black,  and  offensive,  or  the  parts 
adhere  to  each  other  by  a  viscid  ropy 
slime,  they  are  equal  prognostics  of  inter- 
nal heat,  foidness,  and  impending  disqui- 
etude. Horses  in  this  state  should  be  put 
under  a  course  of  ph3'sic  without  delay. 
On  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  dung, 
worms  are  sometimes  seen  in  great  plenty, 
although,  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  horse,  no  such  circumstance  may  have 
been  suspected. 

DUNGANNON.  A  bay  horse,  foaled 
in  1780,  bred  by,  and  the  property  of, 
Dennis  O'Kelly,  Esq.  Dungannon  was 
got  by  Eclipse,  out  of  Aspasia,  by  King 
Herod;  grandam,  Doris,  by  Blank;  great- 
grandam,  Helen,  by  Spectator;  great-great- 
grandam.  Daphne,  sister  to  Weasel,  by  the 
Godolphin  Arabian,  Fox,  Childers,  Make- 
less,  &c. 

On  Wednesday,  in  the  Newmarket  Se- 
cond Spring  Meeting,  1783,  Dungannon 
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won  65  gs.  for  3  years  old ;  colts,  8st.  2lb. 
— fillies,  8st.  R.  M.  beating  Mr.  Golding's 
Billy,  Mr.  Vernon's  Spot,  Mr.  Lade's  Wil- 
braham,  Sir  F.  Evelyn's  Spinner,  Sir  J. 
Lade's  Buzaglo,  Lord  Grosvenor's  Inca, 
and  three  others: — 5  to  4  on  Dungannon, 
and  8  to  1  against  Billy.  On  Sattu-day, 
at  8st.  he  beat  Mr.  Vernon's  Embrio,  4 
years  old,  9st.  71b.  Ab.  M.  lOOgs.— 3  to 
1  on  Dungannon.  At  Epsom,  May  29, 
he  ran  second  (the  fii'st  time  of  his  being 
beat,)  to  Saltram,  for  the  Derby  stakes, 
beating  Mr.  Walker's  Parlington,  Duke 
of  Queensberry's  Gonzales,  Col.  O'Kelly's 
Cornet,  and  Mr.  Davis's  Phenomenon. 
At  Grantham,  June  19,  he  won  the  Rut- 
land stakes,  of  50gs.  each,  for  3  years  old; 
colts,  8st. — fillies,  7st.  lllb.  two  miles,  (8 
subscribers)  beating  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
bay  filly,  by  Herod,  dam  by  Regulus  — 
and  Lord  Grosvenor's  bay  colt,  by  Jus- 
tice, out  of  the  Flyer's  dam, — Dungannon 
the  favourite.  Next  day,  at  7st.  4lb.  he 
won  a  sweepstakes  of  20gs.  each,  for  all 
ages,  two  miles,  (9  subscribers)  beating 
Mr.  Vernon's  Drone,  6  years  old,  9st.  6lb. ; 
Lord  Grosvenor's  bay  colt,  by  Justice,  3 
years  old,  7st.  41b. ;  and  Mr.  Douglas's 
bay  colt,  by  Herod,  3  years  old,  7st.  4lb. 
■ — 7  to  4  and  2  to  1  on  the  field.  At  New- 
market July  meeting,  at  8st.  2i41b.  he  re- 
ceived 60gs.  from  Mr.  Gowland's  Spinner, 
7st.  lllb.  Ab.  M.  lOOgs. :  next  day,  he 
won  £50,  with  20gs.  added,  for  3  years 
old ;  colts  and  fillies,  8st.  each,  the  last  mile 
and  a  distance  of  B.  C.  beating  Mr.  Da- 
vis's Buzaglo,  Mr.  Golding's  Billy,  Lord 
Egremont's  Bonduca,  Lord  Grosvenor's 
Armida,  Lord  Clermont's  Furioso,  Duke 
of  Queensberry's  Pleasant,  and  two  others : 
— 3  to  1  on  Dungannon,  and  5  and  6  to 
1  against  Billy. 

At  Newmarket  first  spring  meeting  (on 
Tuesday),  1784,  Dungannon  won  a  sweep- 
stakes of  lOOgs.  each,  h.  ft.  8st.  D.  L  (6 
subscribers,)  beating  Lord  Clermont's 
George : — 5  to  1  on  Dungannon.  On 
Thursday,  he  won  a  subscription  of  25gs. 
each,  for  4  years  old  colts,  8st.  71b.  D.  L 
(3  subscribers)  beating  Lord  Grosvenor's 
bay  colt,  by  Herod: — 15  to  1  on  Dungan- 
non ;  next  day,  at  8st.  he  was  beat  by  Mr. 
Bullock's  Buzaglo,  8st.  D.  L  200gs. :— 7 
to  2  on  Buzaglo.  On  Wednesday,  in  the 
second  spring  meeting,  at  7st.  21b.  he  won 
the  renewed  subscription  of  140gs.  B.  C. 
beating  Lord  Egremont's  Mercury,  6 
years  old,  8st.  121b.  and  Lord  Cler- 
mont's Dictator,  aged,  9st.  2lb. — 7  to  4  on 
Dungannon,  and  2  to  1  against  Mercury. 
On  Saturday,  he  beat  Buzaglo,  7st.  71b. 
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each,  New  Flat,  200gs. — 3  to  1  on  Dun- 
gannon. At  Grantham,  June  23,  he  won 
a  sweepstakes  of  lOgs.  each,  with  20gs. 
added,  for  colts,  8st.  71b. — fillies,  8st.  31b. 
four  miles  (5  subscribers),  beating  Duke 
of  Rutland's  bay  filly,  by  Herod,  dam  by 
Regulus:  —  3  to  1  on  Dungannon:  next 
day,  he  walked  over  for  a  sweepstakes  of 
lOgs.  each,  with  20gs.  added,  four  miles, 
(7  subscribers).  At  Nottingham,  August 
3,  he  walked  over  for  £50,  two-mile  heats: 
next  day,  he  walked  over  for  a  sweepstakes 
of  25gs.  each,  for  colts,  8st.  71b.  twice  round 
(12  subscribers).  At  Doncastei",  Septem- 
ber 29,  he  was  beat  by  Sir  J.  Kaye's  Phe- 
nomenon, for  the  gold  cup,  beating  Mr. 
Crowle's  Miss  Rose. 

At  Newmarket  first  spring  meeting  (on 
Monday),  1785,  Dungannon  won  the  Cra- 
ven stakes  of  lOgs.  each,  for  all  ages,  2 
year  olds,  6st.— 3,  8st. — 4,  8st.  9lb.— 5,  9 
St.  lib.  A.  F.  (13  subscribers),  beating 
Prince  of  Wales's  Saltram,  4  years  old ; 
Mr.  Wentworth's  Mayfly,  5  years  old ; 
Mr.  Bullock's  Plutus,  5  years  old;  Mr. 
Naper's  Punch,  4  years  old ;  Sir  J.  Moore's 
Melon,  2  years  old;  Due  de  Chartres's  bay 
filly,  by  Prize,  2  years  old ;  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's Grasper,  2  years  old;  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  Partisan,  3  years  old ;  Duke  of 
Queensberry's  Fortunatus,  4  years  old ; 
Lord  Egremont's  Brighton,  3  years  old; 
and  Duke  of  Northimiberland's  Young 
Denmark,  3  years  old: — 5  to  4  on  Dun- 
gannon, 5  to  1  against  Plutus,  8  to  1 
against  Brighton,  10  to  1  against  Due  de 
Chartres's  filly,  and  12  to  1  against  Punch. 
On  Wednesday,  he  walked  over  for  £50, 
D.  C.  In  the  second  sjiring  meeting,  at 
8st.  41b.  he  won  the  renewed  140gs.  B.  C. 
beating  Mr.  Naper's  Mountebank,  6  years 
old,  8st.  121b.- — 10  to  1  on  Dungannon. 
At  Epsom,  May  7,  at  9st.  he  won  the 
town  purse  of  £50,  two-mile  heats,  beat- 
ing Lord  Grosvenor's  Roundelay,  3  years 
old,  6st.  ;  Mr.  Belson's  Chance,  5  years 
old,  9st. ;  and  Mr.  Dutton's  Mountebank, 

6  years  old,  9st.  41b.— 5  to  2  and  3  to  1 
on  Dungannon.  At  Burford,  August  10, 
he  won  the  king's  purse,  of  lOOgs.  for  5 
year  olds,  9st.  each,  three-mile  heats,  beat- 
ing Sir  J.  Lade's  Punch,  and  Mr.  Belson's 
Chance.  On  Wednesday,  in  the  New- 
market second  October  meeting,  he  walked 
over  for  the  140gs.  subscription,  B.  C.  (7 
subscribers) :  next  day,  at  8st.  5lb.  he  won 
70gs.  for  all  ages,  B.  C.  beating  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  Drone,  aged,  9st. ;  Mr.  Vernon's 
Harold,  4  years  old,  7st.  4lb. ;  and  Lord 
Grosvenor's  Balance,  5  years  old,  8st.  5lb. 

7  to  4  on  Dungannon.     On  Thursday,  in 
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the  second  October  meeting,  at  8st.  he 
won  60gs.  for  all  ages,  D.  I.  beating  Prince 
of  Wales's  Ulysses,  aged,  8st.  6lb.  and 
Lord  Grosvenor's  Latona,  6  years  old, 
8st.  41b. — 10  to  1  on  Dungannon.  On 
Saturday,  he  walked  over  a  sweepstakes 
of  5gs.  each  (14  subscribers),  B.  C. 

At  Newmarket  first  spring  meeting, 
1786,  Dungannon,  8st.  beat  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Rockingliam,  7st.  8lb. 
B.  C.  500gs. — 2  to  1  on  Dungannon.  In 
the  second  spiring  meeting,  at  8st.  12lb. 
He  won  the  140gs.  subscription,  B.  C. 
beating  Duke  of  Grafton's  Oberon,  4  years 
old,  7st.  2lb. — 7  to  2  on  Dungannon.  In 
the  first  October  meethig,  he  won  the 
king's  purse,  of  lOOgs.  for  6  year  old 
horses,  &c.  12st.  each,  R.  C.  beating  Lord 
Clermont's  George,  Mr.  Hull's  Quibbler, 
and  Mr.  Baldock's  Fortunatus — 3  to  1  on 
Dungannon.  In  the  second  October  meet- 
ing, he  won  the  whip,  and  200gs.  each  10 
St.  B.  C.  beating  Mr.  Wyndham's  Drone, 
aged — Prince  of  Wales's  Anvil,  aged,  paid 
— 5  to  4  on  Dungannon.  The  above  were 
the  only  times  of  his  starting.  He  was 
afterwards  a  stallion. 

Dungannon  covered  at  Epsom,  Surrey, 
in  1788,  1789,  at  26gs.;  at  Cannons,  Mid- 
dlesex, 1790,  1791,1792,  1793,  at  21gs. ; 
1794,  1795,  1796,  at  16gs. ;  1797,  1798, 
1799,  1800,  1801,  1802,  at  12gs.  and  a 
half;  1803,  1804,  at  lOgs.  and  a  half 
He  died  in  1808.  He  was  sire  of  the  fol- 
lowing winners,  viz. — 

Horses',  S(c.  Names.         Proprietors. 

Bandalore Mr.  Corrie, 

Bedford Lord  Grosvenor, 

Billy Mr.  Cookson, 

Boaster Mr.  Golding, 

Bragger Ditto 

Cannons Mr.  Smith, 

Caroline Ditto 

Cinderella Prince  of  Wales, 

Clementina Lord  Sherborne, 

Delpini Mr.  Harris, 

Dispute Mr.  Sutton, 

Edgar Lord  Sondes, 

Equity Sir  H.  Featherstone, 

Fancy Mr.  Vernon, 

George Lord  Stamford, 

Griffin Lord  Lowther, 

Hambleton Mr.  Hutchinson, 

Hop-picker Mr.  Baldock, 

Inferior Mr.  Harris, 

Little  Devil    ....  Mr.  Smith, 

Lurcher Mr.  Wilson, 

Minimus Lord  Lowther, 

Miss  Totteridge   .  .  Mr.  Bott, 

Oatlands Mr.  Lade, 
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Horses',  ^c.  Names.  Proprietors. 

Omen Mr.  Hay, 

Outcast Mr.  Vernon, 

Parrot Sir  C.  Bunbury, 

Pastor Mr.  Campbell, 

Pensioner Mr.  Broadhurst, 

Piercer Lord  Grave, 

Planet Sir  G.  Armytage, 

Ploro Mr.  Corbet, 

Sybil Mr.  J.  Smith, 

Totterella Mr.  Bott, 

Totteridge Ditto 

Trial Mr.  Symond, 

besides  several  others. 

Dungannon  was  grandsire  of  many  ca- 
pital racers,  and  from  his  blood  have  de- 
scended a  great  many  of  the  best  and  most 
favourite  horses  of  their  years. 

Aspasia  (dam  of  Dungaiuion),  bred  by 
the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  was  foaled  in  1775. 
She  was  also  the  dam  of  Mr.  O'Kelly's 
bay  colt.  Sergeant,  by  Eclipse,  foaled  in 
1781,  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Cheyt  Sing,  by  Eclipse  or  Vertumnus, 
foaled  in  1786. 

DYSENTERY,  a  violent  purging,  ac- 
companied with  blood  in  the  stools.  AU 
fluxes  of  the  belly,  in  horses  and  other 
cattle,  are  generally  included  under  the 
names  of  a  lax  and  scouring,  or  dysentery. 
When  a  horse  falls  a  purging,  and  con- 
tinues but  a  short  space  in  it,  or  when  he 
is  more  than  ordinarily  open,  and  dungs 
like  a  cow,  it  is  called  a  lax;  and  when 
the  purging  continues,  though  it  amounts 
to  what  we  call  a  diarrhoea  in  men,  he  is 
only  said  to  scour.  As  to  a  dysentery, 
when  blood  and  slime  come  away  with 
the  excrements,  it  is  a  symptom  that  sel- 
dom happens,  except  when  a  horse  has 
been  wounded  in  the  intestines,  or  has 
received  some  uncommon  treatment,  such 
as  violent  and  repeated  drastic  purges; 
but  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  mere  effect 
of  a  diarrhoea.  That  horses  are  not  sub- 
ject to  dysentery,  Gibson  supposes,  may 
be  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their 
horizontal  position,  whereby  the  rectum 
is  less  apt  to  be  affected  in  severe  purga- 
tions than  it  is  in  men.  Besides,  he  ob- 
serves, the  violent  gripings,  that  are  al- 
most always  the  concomitants  of  a  diar- 
rhoea, soon  destroy  a  horse,  if  they  are  not 
removed :  so  that  the  disease  seldom  has 
time  to  arrive  at  the  state  of  a  dysentery  or 
bloody  flux.  The  remedies  directed  under 
diarrhoea,  with  some  variations  which  will 
occur  to  the  practitioner,  may  be  rendered 
applicable  to  cases  of  dysenterj'. 
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EARS.  As  the  ears  constitute  much 
of  the  beauty  of  a  horse,  according  as 
they  are  well  or  ill  shaped,  so  from  their 
situation,  they  are  sure  to  become  early 
objects  of  observation.  If  they  are  small, 
soft  and  fine,  curving  inward  in  a  small 
degree  at  the  point,  perfectly  erect,  and 
spirited  in  action,  they  give  the  animal  a 
very  noble,  majestic,  and  commanding 
aspect :  on  the  contrary,  when  a  horse 
points  his  ears  forwards,  he  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  looking  eternally  for  mischief, 
and  always  preparing  to  start  at  every  ob- 
ject he  meets,  which  is  no  very  pleasant 
sensation  to  the  rider.  Horses  of  this  de- 
scription have  seldom  good  eyes.  Horses 
having  coarse,  long,  foul  ears,  set  on  too 
low,  and  hanging  down  on  the  sides,  are 
called  mule  or  lop-eared  horses.  The 
greater  part  of  the  racing  stock  of  Old 
Herod,  one  of  the  best  stallions  ever  bred 
in  England,  were  foul,  long,  and  wide  in 
their  ears,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  almost 
the  whole  of  their  progeny. 

Pain  in  the  ear  of  a  horse  is  discover- 
able immediately  by  its  flaccidity,  and 
painful  deprivation  of  erection.  The  ear 
lays  nearly  flat  either  one  way  or  another; 
the  horse  is  almost  every  minute  giving 
violent  shakes  of  his  head,  which  he  as 
constantly  leaves  hanging  down  on  the 
side  affected;  from  which  circumstances 
alone  the  seat  of  pain  may  with  certainty 
be  ascertained.  Pains  in  the  ear  may 
arise  from  various  causes,  as  colds,  blows, 
the  insinuation  of,  or  sting  from,  forest 
flies,  bees,  wasps,  or  hornets.  If  the  first 
is  known  to  be  the  cause,  the  stimulus 
excited  by  mildly  rubbing  the  inside  with 
the  half  of  a  newly-divided  onion,  will 
soon  relieve  the  pain.  If  from  a  blow, 
rubbing  the  ear  inside  and  out  with  two 
table  spoonsful  of  camphorated  spirits, 
mixed  with  two  tea  spoonsful  of  extract 
of  Saturn,  will  relieve.  If  from  a  sting,  a 
plentiful  impregnation  of  fine  olive  oil,  to 
give  the  skin  the  power  of  expansion,  will 
be  right  in  the  moment  of  increasing 
inflammation ;  after  which,  the  swelling 
may  be  allayed  with  common  white  wine 
vinegar,  verjuice,  or  strong  vegeto-mineral 
water. 

Trimming  the  ears  on  the  inside  is  a 
very  common,  but  an  injudicious,  prac- 
tice. Care  should  be  taken  never  to  let 
it  be  done  during  rainy  weather,  sharp 
and  severe  winds,  or  in  the  winter  season ; 
dreadful  colds,  as  well  as  dangerous  dis- 
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eases,  have  often  been  produced  by  these 
means.  The  operation  of  trimming  should 
be  performed  in  warm,  open,  mild  wea- 
ther, and  with  scissors  in  preference  to 
the  flame  of  a  candle;  which,  with  the 
additional  use  of  the  twitch,  only  serves 
to  put  the  poor  animal  to  a  double  degree 
of  unnecessary  misery.  After  the  ears 
are  trimmed,  they  may  be  rubbed  over 
the  inside  with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
butter,  or  a  piece  of  fine  linen  impreg- 
nated with  olive  oil,  both  of  which  are 
excellent  preventatives  to  cold  after  the 
operation. 

EARTH.  When  a  pursued  fox  takes 
refuge  under  ground,  if  it  be  in  a  sough, 
drain,  &c.  he  is  said  to  haveffone  to  ground; 
but  if  he  make  his  way  into  a  regular  earth, 
he  is  then  said  to  have  gone  to  earth. 

EARTH- STOPPER  is  an  indispens- 
able part  of  a  fox-hunting  establishment, 
whose  business  is  principally  performed 
by  night.  His  department  is  to  visit  and 
stop  the  strongest  earths  in  the  district 
intended  to  be  hunted  on  the  following 
day.  This  is  usually  effected  between  the 
hours  of  ten  at  night  and  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  means  of  bushes,  brambles,  earth, 
&c.  to  furnish  which,  he  is  provided  with 
a  hand-bill,  spade,  candle  and  lantern,  a 
hardy  rough  pony,  terriers,  &c.  It  is  also 
his  business  to  re-open  the  earths  after  the 
sport  of  the  day,  that  the  foxes  may  not 
fall  victims  to  other  modes  of  destinic- 
tion. 

ECLIPSE  was  bred  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  of  Culloden  memory,  and 
was  foaled  in  1764,  during  the  gi'eat 
eclipse,  whence  his  name.  He  was  got 
by  Marske,  out  of  Spiletta,  and  might  be 
said  to  unite  the  blood  of  the  Darley  and 
Godolphin  Arabians.  Eclipse  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  shade  inferior  in  speed  for 
a  short  distance  to  Flying  Childers,  but 
superior  in  powers  of  continuance,  and 
consequently  able  to  run  greater  lengths 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time.  Eclipse  had 
considerable  length  of  waist,  and  stood 
over  a  great  deal  of  ground ;  his  shoidder 
was  thick,  but  wide  and  well  placed ;  his 
hind  quarters  appeared  higher  than  his 
fore-hand;  in  his  gallop  he  went  in  the 
true  racing  form,  and  no  horse  ever,  per- 
haps, drew  up  his  hind  legs  so  effectively; 
he  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution,  un- 
common strength,  and  was  altogether  the 
most  complete  racer  that  ever  appeared, 
though  he  was  thick  winded,  and  breathed 
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hard  when  running:  his  colour,  chesnut, 
with  a  white  face  and  white  hind  leg. 

At  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, he  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wikhnan, 
for  70  or  75  guineas.  Some  time  after- 
wards, Mr.  Wildman  sold  the  haU'  of  him 
to  Mr.  O'Kelly  for  650  guineas,  and  the 
latter  gentleman  ultimately  purchased  tlie 
other  half  for  1100  guineas.  Eclipse  did 
not  appear  upon  the  course  until  he  was 
five  years  old.  He  won  eleven  king's 
plates,  carrying  1 2  stone  in  all  but  one ; 
and  his  proprietor  acknowledged  that  he 
gained  £25,000  by  him.  He  was  rather 
a  snlky-tempered  animal,  but  won  every 
race  in  which  he  appeared  without  the 
application  of  either  whip  or  spur,  and 
was  never  distressed  by  the  speed  of  a 
competitor.  The  progeny  of  Eclipse,  in 
twenty-three  years,  produced  to  their 
owners  the  sum  of  £158,047 :  various 
prizes  not  included. 

If  we  except  Flying  Childers,  nothing 
has  been  seen  on  the  txu'f  that  would  bear 
a  comparison  with  Eclipse.  He  may  be 
regarded  as  the  perfection  of  the  race- 
horse ;  and,  as  in  cases  of  a  similar  kind, 
the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  con- 
tinuing the  pinnacle  of  perfection,  may 
be  easily  perceived,  from  the  circum- 
stance, that,  in  defiance  of  every  possible 
care  and  attention,  a  second  Eclipse  has 
never  been  produced. 

The  heart  of  Eclipse  weighed  nearly 
fourteen  pounds,  which  is  one-third  hea- 
vier than  what  the  same  part  is  usually 
found.  His  form  altogether,  for  motion 
and  continuance,  was  superior  to  what 
has  ever  been  witnessed,  either  before  or 
since. 

In  1769,  when  five  years  old,  he  won 
two  50gs.  at  Epsom ;  50,  at  Ascot  Heath ; 
the  king's  lOOgs.  and  50,  at  Winchester; 
the  lOOgs.  the  bowl,  and  30gs.  at  Salis- 
bury; and  the  king's  lOOgs.  at  Canter- 
bury, Lewes,  and  Lichfield. 

In  1770,  he  received  forfeit  600gs.  and 
won  the  king's  lOOgs.  at  Newmarket;  the 
king's  lOOgs.  at  Guildford;  the  same  at 
Nottingham;  the  same,  and  319gs.  at 
York;  the  king's  lOOgs.  at  Lincoln;  150gs. 
and  the  king's  lOOgs.  ariahi  at  Newmar- 
ket, where,  orders  having  been  pi'ivately 
given  by  his  owner,  "  to  go  off"  at  score, 
and  run  the  whole  four  miles  for  speed," 
he  double-distanced  his  opponents,  and 
was  then  taken  out  of  training  for  want 
of  a  competitor.  From  this  time  he  con- 
tinned  as  a  stallion  at  Epsom,  in  Surrey, 
and  afterwards  at  Cannons,  the  seat  of 
Colonel  O'Kelly,  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
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died  on  the  27th  of  February,  1789,  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  sire  of  Firetail,  Soldier,  Corpo- 
ral, Sergeant,  Don  Quixote,  King  Fergus, 
Nina,  Charlemont,  Competitor,  Gunpow- 
der, Hidalgo,  King  Hermon,  Meteor,  Pe- 
gasus, Scota,  Serpent,  Squeak,  Stripling, 
Devi  Sing,  Eliza,  Poor  Soldier,  Big  Ben, 
Sj)itfire,  Fair  Barbara,  Adonis,  Mei'cury, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Volunteer,  Bonnyface, 
Jupiter,  Venus,  Antiochus,  Dungannon, 
Maria,  Henley,  Soujah  ul  Dowlah,  Gri- 
malkin, Dian,  Thunderbolt,  Lightning, 
Spinner,  Horizon,  Miss  Hervey,  Plutus, 
Pluto,  and  Comet;  exclusive  of  a  great 
number  of  winners. 

EEL,  THE.  In  the  early  ages  of  our 
history  we  find  the  eel  considered  as  a 
rarity.  Will,  de  Aislebury  was  invested 
with  certain  lands  in  Bucks,  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  under  the  singular  tenure 
of  providing  straw  for  his  bed  and  cham- 
ber, and  three  eels,  for  his  use  in  winter. 

Becket,  about  the  year  1 1 60,  gave  five 
pounds  (equal  nearly  to  fifty  pounds  of 
our  present  money)  for  a  single  dish  of 
eels. 

The  eel  (says  Mr.  Pennant)  is  singular 
in  several  matters  relating  to  its  natural 
history,  and  in  some  respects  borders  on 
the  reptile  tribe  ;  the  eel  is  known  to  quit 
its  element,  and,  during  the  night,  to 
wander  along  the  meadows,  not  merely 
for  change  of  habitation,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  prey,  feeding  on  the  snails  in  its 
passage  :  during  winter  it  beds  itself  in 
the  mud  and  continues  torpid  like  the 
scii^ent  kind,  is  very  impatient  of  cold, 
will  eagerly  seek  shelter  in  a  wisp  of 
straw  flung  into  a  pond  in  severe  weather; 
and  which  has  sometimes  been  practised 
as  a  method  of  taking  them.  Albertus 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  known 
eels,  for  warmth,  betake  themselves  to  a 
hay-rick  ;  yet  even  there  the  excess  of 
cold  has  destroyed  them. 

Mr.  Arderon  says,  that  in  June  1746, 
while  he  was  viewing  the  flood-gates  be- 
longing to  the  water-works  of  Norwich, 
he  observed  a  great  number  of  eels  sliding 
up  them,  and  up  the  adjacent  posts,  to 
the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  They  ascended 
with  the  utmost  facility,  though  many  of 
the  posts  were  perfectly  dry  and  smooth. 
They  first  tlniist  their  heads  and  about 
half  their  bodies  out  of  the  water,  and 
held  them  against  the  wood-work  for 
some  time  ;  Mr.  A.  imagines  until  they 
found  the  viscidity  of  their  bodies  sufii- 
ciently  thick,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  to 
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support  their  weight.  They  then  began 
to  ascend  directly  upwards,  and  witli  as 
much  apparent  ease  as  if  they  had  been 
sliding  on  level  ground  :  this  they  conti- 
nued until  they  had  got  into  the  dam 
above. 

The  ancients  adopted  a  most  wild  opi- 
nion about  the  generation  of  these  fish, 
believing  them  to  be  either  created  from 
mud,  or  that  the  scrapings  of  their  bodies, 
which  they  left  on  the  stones,  were  ani- 
mated and  became  young  eels.  As  to 
their  immediate  generation,  it  has  been 
amply  proved  to  be  effected  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  and  that  they  are 
viviparous ;  many  persons  have  convinced 
themselves  of  the  fact,  by  opening  and 
taking  from  the  eel  a  small  soft  whitish  sub- 
stance, knotted  curiously  together :  upon 
being  put  into  water  this  has  separated, 
and  the  young  eels  wei-e  perfect,  and, 
though  not  bigger  than  a  small  thread, 
have  swam  about ;  this  discovery  always 
took  place  the  end  of  summer,  or  begin- 
ning of  autumn,  and  has  been  adduced  as 
a  confirmation  of  their  going  down  to  the 
salt  water  to  spawn  :  those  that  remain 
in  the  rivers,  or  that  have  been  carried  by 
floods  into  rivulets  and  ditches,  of  which 
some  are  to  be  found  at  all  times,  produce 
their  young  in  the  same  way. 

It  had  been  generally  imagined  that 
the  eel  had  no  scales  until  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  microscope,  when  if  the 
slime  be  wiped  clean  away,  by  the  aid  of 
that  instrument,  the  skin  will  be  found 
covered  with  exceeding  small  ones,  ranged 
in  a  very  orderly  manner.  To  obtain 
these  from  the  skin,  take  a  piece  of  the 
skin  which  grows  from  the  side  of  the 
eel,  and  while  moist  spread  it  on  a  piece 
of  glass,  that  it  may  dry  very  smooth  : 
when  thus  dry  it  will  appear  all  over 
dimpled,  or  pitted  by  the  scales,  which 
lie  under  a  sort  of  cuticle,  this  thin  skin 
may  be  raised  with  the  sharji  point  of  a 
pen-knife  together  with  the  scales,  which 
will  then  easily  slip  out  It  has  been  as- 
serted, from  trials  of  this  nature,  that 
very  few  fishes,  except  such  as  have 
shells,  are  destitute  of  scales. 

A  very  accurate  and  ingenious  observer 
has  thus  mentioned  his  remarks  upon  the 
migi-ation,  &c.  of  eels. 

There  is  (says  this  gentleman)  one 
other  fish  common  in  this  country  that  is 
migi-atoi-y,  when  in  a  situation  to  admit 
of  it :  this  is  the  eel.  Eels  can  live  and 
breed  in  stagnant  ponds  from  which  there 
is  no  outlet,  as  carp,  tench,  and  several 
other  fishes  do;  but  whether  they  ever 
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there  attain  the  same  perfection  as  under 
other  circumstances  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubtful.  In  what  place  the  eel  deposits 
its  young  in  preference  to  others,  when  at 
perfect  freedom  ;  or  whether  the  young 
fry  make  a  progression  towards  the  sea, 
as  the  salmon  does  at  a  certain  period  of 
its  growth,  I  cannot  tell.  But  in  one 
particular  case  I  know,  and  it  has  been 
observed  by  others,  that  in  the  month  of 
June,  yearly,  immense  swarms  of  young 
eels  make  a  progress  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  towards  the  higher,  with  a 
quickness  and  unremitted  assiduity  that 
are  surprising.  This  phenomenon  was 
remarked  in  the  river  Dee,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. The  eel  is  a  fish  that  seems  (un- 
like the  trout)  to  dislike  i-unning  streams, 
and  therefore  avoids  that  part  of  the  river 
where  the  cmrent  is  strong.  It  had 
probably  been  this  circumstance  that  in- 
duced them,  in  the  rapid  Dee,  to  direct 
their  progress  only  along  the  edges  of  the 
river  close  to  the  banks. 

A  line  followed  the  windings  of  the 
river,  being  often  suddenly  deflected  by 
stones  or  other  interruptions  without  any 
breach  of  its  continuity.  This  line  hav- 
ing frequently  caught  my  eye,  my  hand 
was  put  into  the  water  to  touch  the  line, 
with  a  view  to  examine  what  it  was  :  the 
line  became  discontinued,  when  my  hand 
approached ;  but  it  united  again  as  soon 
as  my  hand  was  withdrawn.  This  indu- 
ced a  nearer  examination ;  and  I  then 
perceived,  with  astonishment,  that  this 
line  was  formed  by  a  series  of  small  eels, 
moving  forward  with  great  celerity. 
These  eels  did  not  exceed  half  an  inch  in 
length,  but  were  in  all  respects  pei'fectly 
formed  like  the  common  eel.  The  line 
might,  perhaps,  on  an  average,  consist  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  in  breadth,  and  the 
individuals  being  in  different  degrees  of 
forwardness,  and  close  to  each  other, 
made  the  line  vmiform.  The  progress 
with  which  they  advanced,  was  not  less 
than  four  miles  an  horn- :  and  this  con- 
tinued for  eight  days  and  nights  together  ; 
and  there  was  no  apparent  diminution  of 
it  when  I  left  the  place.  There  was  a 
similar  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  water  in  which  they  floated 
at  the  place  where  I  observed  them  was 
in  general  about  two  or  three  inches 
deep. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  may  safe- 
ly be  computed  that  the  numbers  which 
must  have  thus  passed  amoimted  to  many 
myriads.  What  becomes  of  such  multi- 
tudes of  fishes  we  may  conjecture,  but 
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never,  perhaps,  shall  he  able  to  ascer- 
tain. 

The  above  observations  (continues  this 
gentleman)  respect  the  spontaneous  move- 
ments of  eels  upwards  in  rivers  ;  those 
that  follow  indicate  their  similar  progress 
downwards  at  one  season  of  the  year.  In 
Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linlith- 
gow, is  a  considerable  lake,  in  which 
great  quantities  of  eels  are  caught,  by 
hooks  and  lines  during  any  of  the  sum- 
mer months  ;  but  the  principal  fishing  is 
in  the  month  of  October,  when  it  is  found 
that  the  eels,  directed  by  natural  instinct, 
discover  an  irresistible  propensity  to  issue 
from  the  loch  by  the  passage  through 
■which  the  water  flows  from  it  to  the  sea. 
In  October  the  person  who  rents  the 
fisheries  puts  into  that  passage  a  kind  of 
chest,  so  formed  as  to  allow  free  passage 
to  the  water,  while  it  stops  those  eels 
that  exceed  a  certain  size.  This  chest  is 
every  morning  emptied  of  its  fish,  which 
are  sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  to 
require  carts  to  carry  them  away.  This 
fishing  continues  about  a  month  ;  before 
or  after  which  time  few  or  none  can  be  so 
taken ;  the  chest  is  then  removed,  and 
the  passage  left  free. 

In  Wiltshire,  about  Wanninster,  where 
the  rivers  are  small  and  more  i-apid  in  their 
course  than  in  many  other  parts  of  En- 
gland, the  mills  placed  on  the  streams 
are  numerous,  and  the  water  is  carefully 
directed  into  one  channel.  The  persons 
possessing  these  mills  having  discovered 
that  numbers  of  eels  go  down  the  river 
every  flood,  happening  in  October,  have 
devised  a  box,  which  they  call  an  eel 
grate ;  this  is  placed  in  a  convenient  part 
of  the  river,  and  thus  great  quantities  of 
eels  are  caught.  They  also  find,  that  no 
eels  worth  mentioning  can  be  taken  in 
this  way  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Whether  the  eels  thus  caught  in  de- 
scending the  river  are  near  the  breeding 
time,  as  the  salmon  are  which  ascend  the 
same  small  streams,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Probably  they  are ;  if  so,  they 
are  not,  like  the  salmon,  lean,  but  fat, 
and  in  good  condition.  It  is  probable 
that  these  eels,  after  depositing  their  young 
near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  ascend  the 
rivers  again  at  another  season  of  the  year, 
till  they  regain  their  former  haunts,  al- 
though there  are  not  the  same  facilities 
for  discovering  their  progress  upward, 
•were  it  even  certain,  as  for  that  in  their 
descent.  They  may  have  been  at  first 
entangled  in  their  descent  in  baskets  or 
nets  whose  mouths  were  placed  towards 
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the  current.     Tliis  could  not  be  done  in 

their  ascent ;  and  although  devices  called 
cniives  have  been  invented  for  catching 
salmon  in  ascending  the  rivers,  yet  the 
progress  of  eels  in  that  direction  having 
not  been  remarked,  no  contrivance  for 
thus  catching  them  has  been  devised. 

It  miglit  be  possible,  by  watching  the 
time  the  large  eels  return,  to  devise  con- 
trivances for  stop2)ing  them  in  their  ascent, 
somewliat  similar  to  the  salmon  cruives, 
which  might  be  done  at  a  trifling  expense, 
upon  those  small  rills  especially  that  com- 
municate with  swamps  or  lakes ;  for  thougli 
the  banks  were  overflowed  during  floods, 
yet,  if  these  eel-traps  occupied  the  full 
width  of  the  rill,  when  in  its  usual  state, 
no  loss  could  be  sustained  during  floods, 
as  the  strength  of  the  current  would  at 
tliat  time  interrupt  their  progress  upwards. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  if  the  large  eels 
do  return,  they  may  do  it  more  leisurely 
than  they  descend,  especially  where  the 
water  runs  dead  ;  therefore,  in  brisk  run- 
ning streams,  we  shall  most  likely  disco- 
ver the  circumstances  that  affect  these 
migrations. 

The  eel  is  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  the 
genus  of  inurccna,  his  first  of  the  apodal 
fish,  or  such  as  want  the  ventral  fins;  the 
eyes  are  placed  not  remote  from  the  end 
of  the  nose ;  the  irides  are  tinged  with 
red;  the  vmder  jaw  is  longer  than  the  up- 
per; the  teeth  are  small,  sharp,  and  nu- 
merous; beneath  each  eye  is  a  minute  ori- 
fice—  at  the  end  of  the  nose,  two  others. 
The  eel  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  pecto- 
ral fins,  rounded  at  their  extremities  ;  be- 
hind which  is  the  orifice  to  the  gills,  which 
are  concealed  in  the  skin;  another  fin  on 
the  back,  uniting  with  that  of  the  tail,  and 
the  anal  fin,  joins  it  beneath  in  the  same 
manner. 

Eels  vaiy  much  in  their  colours,  from 
a  sooty  hue,  to  a  light  olive  green ;  and 
those  which  are  termed  silver  eels,  have 
their  bellies  white,  and  throughout  a  re- 
markable clearness.  There  is  another 
variety  of  this  fish,  known  in  the  Thames 
by  the  name  of  grigs,  and  about  Oxford 
by  that  of  grigs  or  gluts.  These  are 
scarcely  ever  seen  near  Oxford  in  the 
winter,  but  appear  in  spring,  and  bite 
readily,  which  the  common  eels  in  that 
neighbourhood  will  not :  they  have  a  big- 
ger head,  a  blunter  nose,  thicker  skin, 
and  are  less  fat,  than  the  common  sort — 
are  in  less  estimation,  and  seldom  exceed 
three  or  four  pounds  weight.  The  black 
eel  has  a  large  head,  a  black  back,  and 
yellow  belly;    the  flesh  is  reckoned  un- 
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wholesome,  especially  when  taken  out  of 
mud  in  standing  waters.  The  Italians 
have  the  following  pi-overb, — "  Give  eels 
and  no  wine  to  your  enemies." 

The  common  eel  Avill  grow  to  a  large 
size,  sometimes  to  weigh  twenty  pounds, 
but  that  is  extremely  rare ;  in  1799  one 
was  taken  out  of  the  Rennet,  near  New- 
biuy,  which  weighed  fifteen  pounds.  Wal- 
ton mentions  one  caught  near  Peterbo- 
rough, which  was  a  yard  and  three-quar- 
ters in  length. 

No  fish  lives  so  long  out  of  water  as  the 
eel ;  so  tenacious  of  life  is  it,  that  the  parts 
will  move  a  considerable  time  after  they 
are  flayed  and  cut  into  pieces. 

They  are  extremely  voracious,  and  most 
destructive  to  the  spawn  and  small  fry  of 
fish;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  spoken 
feelingly  of  their  depredations  not  being 
confined  to  the  young  ofjish  only,  for  his 
broods  of  ducklings  were  all  secured  under 
water,  by  the  large  eels  with  which  his 
canal  abounded. 

Congers  differ  from  the  common  eel  in 
the  following  particulars.  Their  colour  in 
general  is  more  dark ;  their  eyes  much 
larger  in  proportion ;  the  irides  of  a  bright 
silvery  colour.  The  lower  jaw  is  rather 
shorter  than  the  upper.  The  side  line  is 
broad,  whitish,  and  marked  with  a  row  of 
small  spots — Mr.  Ray  says  a  double  row. 
The  edges  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are 
black.  They  have  more  bones  than  the 
common  eel,  especially  along  the  back 
quite  to  the  head.  As  to  the  distinction 
that  Mr.  Ray  and  other  writers  make  of 
the  small  beards  at  the  end  of  the  nose,  it 
ought  not  to  be  depended  upon,  they  being 
sometimes  found  in  both  kinds,  and  some- 
times entirely  wanting.  They  grow  to  a 
much  greater  size.  Dr.  Borlase  assures 
us,  that  they  are  sometimes  taken  near 
Mount's  Bay,  of  one  hundred  povmds 
weight.  Some  taken  near  Scarborough 
were  ten  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  part. 

Mr.  Pennant  believes  that  the  congers 
generate  like  the  fresh  water  species :  in- 
numerable quantities  of  what  are  supposed 
to  be  their  fry,  come  up  the  Severn  about 
the  month  of  April,  preceding  the  shads, 
which  it  is  conjectured  migrate  into  the 
river  to  feed  on  them. 

Congers  are  extremely  voracious,  prey- 
ing on  other  fish,  and  on  crabs  at  the 
time  they  have  lost  their  shell,  and  are  in 
a  soft  state.  They  and  eels  in  general 
are  also  fond  of  carcasses  of  any  kind, 
being  frequently  found  lodged  in  such 
as  are  accidentally  taken  up. 
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Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  that  a  fishery  of 
congers  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides.  Perhaps 
they  would  at  first  undertake  it  with  re- 
pugnancy, from  their  absurd  aversion  to 
the  eel  kind. 

Mr.  Bany  in  his  history  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  says,  the  conger  which  is  about 
six  feet  long  and  one  in  circumference, 
frequents  the  seas  around  those  isles, 
where  it  is  often  caught  by  lines  set  for 
other  fishes,  but  much  oftener  by  the  otter, 
which  drags  it  ashore,  devours  a  part, 
and  leaves  the  remainder  to  be  picked  up 
by  carrion  birds,  or  carried  off  by  the 
countiy  people.  The  common  eel,  con- 
tinues Mr.  B.  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  our 
brooks,  lochs,  and  in  the  seas,  and  at 
certain  seasons,  in  great  plenty  in  the 
harbour  of  Stromness ;  the  size  is  never 
large,  seldom  exceeding  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  its  thickness  in  pro- 
portion. The  skin,  which  is  of  a  tena- 
cious nature,  is  stripped  off,  and  worn  to 
prevent  the  cramp  ;  but  the  fish  itself, 
though  excellent  food,  is  seldom  brought 
to  the  table,  on  account  of  some  antipathy 
which  the  people  have  to  it. 

The  haunts  of  the  eel  are  among  the 
weeds,  under  roots,  stumps  of  trees,  in 
holes  and  clefts  of  the  earth,  both  in  the 
banks,  and  at  the  bottom  in  the  plain 
mud,  where  they  lie  with  only  their 
heads  out,  watching  for  their  prey  ;  they 
are  also  to  be  found  imder  great  stones, 
old  timber,  about  bridges,  flood-gates, 
weirs,  and  old  mills,  except  when  the 
water  is  rendered  thick  by  rains,  for  then 
they  come  out,  and  will  bite  eagerly. 
They  are  in  best  season  from  May  until 
July  :  a  running  line  should  be  used, 
which  must  be  very  strong,  and  the  hook 
No.  3  or  4,  with  a  plumb  or  pistol  bullet 
upon  it.  They  are  to  be  angled  for  on 
the  ground,  and  two  or  more  rods  may  be 
employed  :  ( if  ground-bait  be  thought 
necessary,  it  should  be  the  same  as  for 
the  barbel : )  the  prime  bait  is  the  lob- 
worm, and  they  bite  eagerly  all  day, 
in  dark  cloudy  weather,  after  showers, 
attended  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
when  the  water  is  high  and  discoloured  ; 
but  those  who  venture  upon  night  angling, 
will  have  far  greater  success  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  the  night  dark ; 
they  are  then  to  be  angled  for  upon  the 
shallows,  where  there  is  a  current,  or  by 
the  side  or  tail  of  a  stream,  with  a  sandy 
or  gi-avelly  bottom,  with  the  bait  on  the 
ground ;  they  will  be  felt  to  tug  sharply 
when  thev  seize  the  bait  ;  give  time 
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(which    is    necessary  both   in    day    and  the  water  is  clear  and  low,  is  called  snig- 

night    angling,)    and    there    will    be    no  gling,  and  is  performed  with  a  stick  about 

doubt  of  sport  from  night-fall  until  day-  a  yard  long,  with  a  cleft  at  each  end,  and 

break,  wlien   they   directly   flee  to   their  a  strong  needle  well  whipped  to  a  small 

hiding  places.  wliipcord  line,  from  the  eye  down  to  the 

The  largest  eels  are  caught  by  night-  middle.     In  baiting,  run  the  head  of  the 

lines ;  it  is   of  little   consequence  where  needle   quite  up  into  the  head  of  a  lob- 

they  are    laid,   as    they   will    succeed    in  worm,  letting  the  point  come   out   about 

streams  (where  the  eels  rove  in  search  of  tlie   middle ;    then  put  the   point  of  the 

prey)  as  well  as  in  the  still,  deep  holes  of  needle  into  the  cleft  at  either  end  of  the 

rivers  ;  and  they  will   take  frogs,   black  stick,  and  taking  both  stick  and  line  to- 


snails,  worms,  roach,  dace,  gudgeons, 
minnows,  (which  two  last  are  tlie  best) 
loaches,  bleaks,  and  miller's-thumbs.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  links  of  twelve  hairs 
should  be  doubled,  and  a  hook  tied  to 
each  link  ;  these  are  to  be  noosed  at  pro- 
per distances  to  pieces  of  cord  of  fifteen 
feet  long ;  bait  the  hooks  by  making  an 
incision  with  the  baiting-needle  under 
the  shoulder,  and  thrusting  it  out  at  the 
middle  of  tlie  tail,  drawing  the  link  after 
it ;  tlie  point  of  the  hook  should  lie  up- 
right towards  the  back  of  the  bait-tisli ; 
fasten  one  end  to  the  bank  or  a  stub,  and 
cast  tlie  other  into  the  water,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  the  line,  (as  eels  will  run  a 
little  before  they  gorge  :)  the  lines  should 
be  taken  up  early  in  the  morning ;  such 
of  the  lines  as  have  eels  at  them  will  be 
drawn  very  tight.  Dark  niglits  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  are  the  best  for 
this  kind  of  tisliing.  Trimmers  baited 
witli  a  live  gudgeon  are  sure  to  be  taken 
by  eels.  Tlie  wire  to  which  the  hooks 
are  fixed  shoidd  be  strong  and  well  nealed, 
as  the  eel  struggles  hard  to  free  liimself. 
Lines,  Avith  from  twelve  to  twenty  hooks 
looped  on  at  different  distances,  will  do 
well  in  streams  ;  but  for  standing  waters, 
trimmers  are  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
Another  method  of  taking   eels  M'hen 


gcther  in  one  hand  (some  of  the  line  being 
wrapped  roimd  the  hand,)  put  the  bait 
softly  into  lioles  under  walls,  stones,  &c. 
wlicre  eels  hide  themselves  ;  if  there  be 
an  eel  there,  he  will  take  the  worm  and 
needle  out  of  the  cleft ;  draw  back  the 
stick  gently,  (having  slackened  the  line,) 
and  give  time  for  his  swallowing  the  bait : 
then  strike,  and  the  needle  will  stick 
across  his  throat  ;  let  him  tire  himself 
with  tugging,  previous  to  any  attempt  to 
pull  liim  out,  for  he  lies  folded  in  his  den, 
and  will  fasten  his  tail  round  any  thing 
for  his  defence.  The  largest  eels  are 
generally  taken  about  the  hollow  stone- 
■vvork  of  old  bridges,  (the  angler  being  in 
a  boat)  and  are  sometimes  caught  in  con- 
siderable munbers. 

A  third  plan  for  taking  eels,  is  by  what 
i?  termed  bobbing,  which  see. 

ELECAMPANE,  a  root  formerly  in 
much  estimation  for  its  efficacy  in  coughs 
and  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs; 
hence  the  reputation  it  has  attained  in 
jiectoral  compositions  for  the  use  of  horses. 
The  great  difiiculty,  however,  of  procuring 
any  thing  like  the  genuine  root  in  pow- 
der from  the  medical  retail  shops,  must 
ever  prevent  any  great  gratification  or 
expectation,  to  those  who  rely  too  much 
upon  the  properties  it  is  said  to  retain. 


ELEPHiiNT.  Of  all  c(uatlrupecls,  this  animal  is  the  largest,  as 
well  as  the  strongest ;  and  yet,  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  neither  fierce 
nor  formidable,  if  we  except  perhaps  a  certain  periodical  furor  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  seized,  when  its  inoffensive  disposition  seems, 
for  a  time,  completely  reversed.  Mild,  peaceful,  and  brave,  it  never 
abuses  its  power  or  its  strength,  and  only  uses  its  force  for  its  own 
protection  or  that  of  its  community.  In  its  native  deserts,  the  ele- 
phant is  seldom  seen  alone,  but  appears  to  be  a  social  friendly  crea- 
ture. The  oldest  of  the  company  conduct  the  band  ;  that  which  is 
next  in  seniority  brings  up  the  rear.  The  young,  the  weak,  and  the 
sickly,  fall  into  the  centre ;  while  the  females  attend  their  young,  and 
keep  them  from  falling  by  means  of  their  trunks.  They  maintain  this 
order  only  in  dangerous  marches,  or  when  they  desire  to  feed  in  cul- 
tivated grounds  :  they  move  with  less  precaution  in  the  forest  and  in 
solitudes  :  but  without  ever  removing  or  separating  so  far  asunder  as 
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to  be  incapable  of  rendering  each  other  any  requisite  assistance. 
Nothing  can  be  more  formidable  than  a  drove  of  elephants  as  they 
appear  at  a  distance  in  an  African  landscape  ;  wherever  they  march 
the  foi-est  seems  to  fall  before  them  ;  in  their  passage  they  bear  down 
the  branches  upon  which  they  feed ;  and  if  they  enter  an  enclosure 
they  destroy  all  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  in  a  very  short  time. 
Their  invasions  are  the  most  disagreeable  to  the  natives,  as  they  pos- 
sess no  means  of  repelling  them  ;  since  it  would  require  a  small  army 
to  attack  the  whole  drove  when  united.  In  their  retreats,  however, 
it  now  and  then  happens  that  one  or  two  linger  behind  the  rest,  and 
it  is  against  these  that  the  art  and  force  of  the  hunters  are  united  ; 
but  any  attempt  to  molest  the  whole  body  would  certainly  be  fatal. 
The  Indians  and  Negi'oes,  who  are  often  incommoded  by  such  visitants, 
do  all  they  can  to  keep  them  away,  make  loud  noises  and  large  fires 
round  their  cultivated  grounds  ;  but  these  precautions  do  not  always 
succeed  ;  the  elephants  sometimes  break  through  their  fences,  destroy 
their  whole  harvest,  and  even  overturn  their  little  habitations.  When 
they  have  satisfied  themselves,  and  trod  down  or  devoured  whatever 
lay  in  their  way,  they  retreat  into  the  woods  in  the  same  orderly  man- 
ner in  which  they  made  their  irruption.  Should  any  one  oflfer  to  im- 
pede their  progress  or  molest  them,  they  go  forward  against  the  in- 
truder, strike  him  with  their  tusks,  seize  him  with  their  trunks,  fling 
him  into  the  air,  and  then  trample  him  to  pieces  under  their  feet. 
But  they  are  thus  dreadful  only  when  offended,  and  seldom  or  ever 
offer  the  least  personal  violence  when  suffered  to  pass  without  inter- 
ruption. 

The  Elephant  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia,  but  is  found  neither 
in  Europe  nor  America.  In  Africa  he  still  retains  his  natural  liberty. 
The  savage  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  subdue  this  powerful  creature  to  their  necessities,  are  happy  in 
being  able  to  protect  themselves  from  its  depredations.  Yet  they  are 
taken  in  considerable  numbers  in  some  parts  of  this  uncivilized  part 
of  the  world,  principally  in  pit-falls,  for  the  sake  of  their  teeth,  which 
are  regularly  brought  down  to  the  coast  and  exchanged  for  Evu'opean 
commodities.  There,  during  the  first  journey  of  my  much  lamented 
friend,  Mungo  Park,  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  remarked  to  some 
of  the  natives  the  domestication  of  this  enormous  quadruped,  and  the 
useful  purposes  to  which  his  extraordinary  powers  were  applied ;  they 
laughed  in  his  face,  and  exclaimed  tababo  fon'io  (a  white  man's  lie). 
In  Abyssinia  elephant  himting  is  followed  as  a  diversion,  as  well  as 
for  the  animal's  flesh,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives.  In-* 
deed  the  Africans  in  general  are  tbnd  of  the  flesh  of  the  elephant, 
the  Hottentots  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  dainties,  with  which, 
however,  they  are  seldom  gratified,  as,  of  all  the  natives  of  this  bar- 
barous quarter  of  the  globe,  none  are  either  so  ignorant  or  so  inactive 
as  the  Hottentots.  At  present  there  are  no  elephants  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  beyond  the  river  Senegal  that  they 
are  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers,  and  so  down  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  In  this  extensive  re-^ 
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gion  they  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  ;  are  less  fearful  of  men,  and  appear  as  if  conscious  of  the  im- 
potence and  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  which  blacken  this  burning 
region  of  the  world.  The  natives,  however,  take  the  elephant  (as 
before  observed)  by  means  of  pitfalls.  Through  the  woody  forests 
several  paths  are  cut ;  in  which  are  dug  deep  and  large  holes,  which 
are  carefully  covered  over  with  branches  and  loose  earth. 

"  With  slender  poles,  tlie  wide  capacious  mouth, 
And  hurdles  light,  they  close  ;  o'er  these  is  spread 
A  floor  of  verdant  turf,  with  all  its  flow'rs 
Smihng  delusive,  and  from  strictest  search 
Concealing  the  deep  grave  that  yawns  below. 
Then  boughs  of  trees  they  cut,  with  tempting  fruit 
Of  various  kinds  surcharged  ;  the  downy  peach. 
The  clust'ring  vine,  and  of  bright  golden  rind 
The  fragrant  orange.     Soon  as  ev'ning  grey 
Advances,  slow  besprinkling  all  around 
With  kind  refreshing  dews  the  thirsty  glebe. 
The  stately  elephant,  from  the  close  shade, 
With  step  majestic,  strides  ;  eager  to  taste 
The  cooler  breeze  that  from  the  sea-beat  shore 
Delightful  breathes,  or  in  the  limpid  stream 
To  lave  his  panting  sides ;  joyous  he  scenta 
The  rich  repast,  unweeting  of  the  death 
That  lurks  within.     And  soon  he  sporting  breaks 
The  brittle  boughs  and  greedily  devours 

The  fruit  delicious. Ah  !  too  dearly  bought ; 

The  price  is  life.     For  now  the  treacherous  turf 
Trembling  gives  way  ;  and  the  imwieldy  beast, 
Self-sinking,  drops  into  the  dark  profound." 

But  although  these  animals  are  most  plentiful  in  Africa,  it  is  in  Asia 
that  the  largest  elephants  are  found  :  in  the  former  place,  they  seldom 
exceed  ten  feet  in  height,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  frequently 
seen  from  twelve  to  fifteen. 

The  wild  elephants  of  Ceylon  live  in  troops  or  families,  distinct  and 
separate  from  all  others,  and  seem  to  avoid  the  strange  herds  with 
particular  care.  When  a  family  removes  from  one  place  to  another, 
the  largest  tusked  males  put  themselves  at  the  head  ;  and,  if  they 
come  to  a  river,  are  the  first  to  pass  it.  On  arriving  at  the  opposite 
bank,  they  try  whether  the  landing  place  is  safe :  if  it  is,  they  give  a 
signal  with  their  trunk,  on  which  another  division  of  the  old  elephants 
swim  the  river  :  the  younger  then  follow,  supporting  each  other  by 
locking  their  trunks  together ;  and  the  rest  of  the  old  ones  bring  up 
the  rear. 

At  Tepura,  in  the  East  Indies,  elephant  hunting  is  followed  as  a 
source  of  profit ;  or,  in  other  words,  many  are  here  caught  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  them  to  obedience,  and  afterwards  to  employ 
them  as  beasts  of  burden  or  labour.  As  the  hunters  know  the  places 
where  the  elephants  come  out  to  feed,  they  advance  towards  them  in 
the  evening  with  four  komkees,  (the  number  of  which  each  hunting 
party  consists.)  When  the  nights  are  dark,  the  male  elephants  are 
discovered  by  the  noise  they  make  in  cleaning  their  food,  which  they 
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do  by  whisking  and  striking  it  against  their  fore  legs  ;  and  in  moon- 
light nights  may  be  seen  distinctly  at  some  distance.  As  soon  as  the 
hunters  have  determined  on  the  animal  they  mean  to  secure,  three  of 
the  komkees  are  conducted  silently  and  slowly,  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other,  near  to  the  place  where  he  is  feeding.  The  komkees 
(trained  female  elephants)  advance  very  cautiously,  feeding  as  they  go 
along,  and  appear  like  wild  elephants  that  have  strayed  from  the  for- 
est. When  the  male  perceives  them  approaching,  if  he  takes  the 
alarm  and  is  viciously  inclined,  he  beats  the  ground  with  his  trunk 
and  makes  a  noise,  shewing  evident  marks  of  his  displeasure,  and 
that  he  will  not  allow  them  to  approach  nearer.  In  this  case,  if  they 
persist,  he  will  immediately  attack  and  gore  them  with  his  tusks  ;  for 
which  reason  they  take  care  to  retreat  in  good  time.  He,  however, 
generally  allows  them  to  approach,  and  sometimes  even  advances  to 
meet  them.  The  drivers  now  conduct  tv/o  of  the  females,  one  on 
each  side,  close  to  him,  and  make  them  press  themselves  gently 
against  his  neck  and  shoulders ;  the  third  female  then  comes  up  and 
places  herself  across  his  tail.  In  this  situation,  far  from  suspecting 
any  design  against  his  liberty,  he  begins  to  toy  with  the  females  and 
caress  them  with  his  trunk.  While  thus  engaged  the  fourth  female 
is  brought  near,  attended  by  proper  assistants,  furnished  with  ropes, 
who  immediately  get  under  the  belly  of  the  animal  at  the  tail,  and 
put  a  small  rope  round  his  hind  legs.  If  he  takes  no  notice  of  this 
slight  confinement,  the  hunters  proceed  to  tie  his  legs  with  a  strong- 
er rope,  which  is  passed  alternately,  by  means  of  a  forked  stick  and 
a  kind  of  hook,  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8. 
Six  or  eight  of  these  ropes  are  generally  employed  one  above  another, 
and  they  are  fastened  at  their  intersections  by  another  rope  that  is 
made  to  pass  perpendicularly  up  and  down.  A  strong  cable  with  a 
running  noose,  sixty  cubits  long,  is  next  put  round  each  hind  leg, 
above  the  other  ropes ;  and  afterwards  six  or  eight  other  ropes  are 
crossed  from  leg  to  leg  above  the  cable.  Fixing  these  ropes  gener- 
ally occupies  about  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  the  utmost  si- 
lence is  observed. 

The  komkees  now  retire  to  a  little  distance,  and  the  animal  at- 
tempting to  follow  them,  and  finding  his  legs  tied,  immediately  be- 
comes sensible  of  his  danger,  and  makes,  as  fast  as  he  can,  towards 
the  jungle.  The  hunters,  mounted  on  the  tame  elephants,  accompa- 
nied by  a  number  of  people,  who  till  this  time  have  been  kept  out  of 
sight,  follow  him  at  a  little  distance,  and  as  soon  as  he  passes  near  a 
tree  sufficiently  stout  to  hold  him,  they  take  a  few  turns  with  the  long 
cable,  which  trailed  behind  him,  round  its  trunk.  His  progress  being 
thus  stopped,  he  becomes  furious,  and  exerts  his  utmost  efibrts  to 
disengage  himself.  The  komkees  dare  not  now  come  near  him  ;  and 
in  his  fury  he  falls  down  on  the  earth,  and  tears  it  up  with  his  tusks. 
In  these  exertions,  he  sometimes  breaks  the  cables  and  escapes  into 
the  thick  jungle.  Hither  the  hunters  dare  not  follow  him  for  fear  of 
the  other  wild  elephants ;  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  leave  him  to 
his  fate.  This,  however,  seldom  happens ;  and  when  he  has  exhaust- 
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ed  himself  by  his  exertions,  the  komkees  are  again  brought  near  and 
take  their  former  positions,  one  on  each  side  and  the  other  behind. 
After  getting  him  nearer  the  tree,  he  is  more  securely  fastened  : — his 
fore  legs  are  now  tied  in  the  same  manner  as  his  hind  legs  were;  and 
cables  are  made  fast,  one  on  each  side,  to  trees,  or  stakes  driven  deep 
in  the  earth. 

As  soon  as  he  has  become  more  settled,  and  will  eat  a  little  food, 
the  komkees  are  again  brought  near,  and  a  strong  rope  is  then  put 
twice  round  his  body,  close  to  his  fore  legs  like  a  girth,  and  tied  be- 
hind his  shoulder ;  the  end  is  then  carried  backward  close  to  his  rump, 
and  there  fastened,  after  a  couple  of  turns  more  have  been  made  round 
his  body.  Another  rope  is  next  fastened  to  this,  and  thence  carried 
under  his  tail  like  a  crupper,  and  brought  forward  and  fastened  to  each 
of  the  girths.  A  strong  rope  is  now  put  round  his  buttocks,  and  fas- 
tened on  each  side  to  the  girths  and  crupper,  so  as  to  confine  the  motion 
of  his  thighs  and  prevent  him  from  taking  a  full  step.  A  couple  of  large 
cables,  with  running  nooses,  are  now  put  about  his  neck,  there  se- 
cured, and  tied  to  the  ropes  on  each  side.  Thus  completely  ham- 
pered, the  cables  round  his  neck  are  made  fast  to  two  komkees,  one 
on  each  side. — Every  thing  being  now  ready  and  a  passage  cleared 
from  the  jungle,  all  the  ropes  are  taken  from  his  legs,  except  the 
strong  one  round  his  buttocks  to  confine  the  motion  of  his  hind  legs, 
which  is  still  left.  The  komkees  pull  him  forward  ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, not  without  much  struggling  and  violence  on  his  part.  When 
brought  to  his  proper  station  and  made  fast,  he  is  treated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  severity  and  gentleness  ;  and  generally  in  a  few  months  be- 
comes tractable,  and  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  fate.  It  seems  some- 
what extraordinary,  that  though  the  animal  uses  his  utmost  force  to 
disengage  himself  when  taken,  and  Mould  kill  any  person  coming  with- 
in his  reach,  yet  he  seldom  or  never  attempts  to  hurt  the  females  that 
have  ensnared  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  (as  often  as  they  are 
brought  near  in  order  to  adjust  his  harnessing,  or  move  or  slacken 
those  ropes  which  gall  him)  pleased,  soothed,  and  consoled  by  them, 
as  it  were,  for  the  loss  of  his  liberty. 

The  mode  of  securing  a  herd  of  wild  elephants  is  very  different,  as 
well  as  more  tedious,  than  that  adopted  in  the  capture  of  a  single  male. 

A  herd  of  elephants  generally  consists  of  from  forty  to  a  hundred; 
and  when  it  is  intended  to  take  a  Avhole  herd,  as  soon  as  it  is  dis- 
covered, about  five  hundred  people  are  employed  to  surround  it. 
By  means  of  fire  and  noises,  the  hunters  are,  in  the  course  of  some 
days,  able  to  drive  them  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  secured. 
This  is  called  the  Keddah.  It  consists  of  three  inclosures,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  by  means  of  narrow  openings  or  gateways. 
The  outer  one  is  the  largest,  the  middle  the  next  in  size,  and  the 
third  or  furthermost  the  smallest.  When  the  animals  arrive  near  the 
first  inclosure  (the  palisadoes  and  gates  of  which  are  as  much  as  pos- 
sible disguised  with  branches  of  trees  and  bamboos  stuck  in  the  ground, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a  natural  jungle)  great  difficulty 
attends  the  business  of  getting  them  in.    The  leader  always  suspects 
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some  snare,  and  it  is  not  without  the  utmost  hesitation  that  he  passes  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  enters  all  the  rest  implicitly  follow.  Immediately  when 
they  have  passed  the  gateway,  fires  are  lighted  round  the  greater 
part  of  the  inclosure,  particularly  at  the  entries,  to  prevent  the  ele- 
phants from  returning.  The  hunters  from  without  then  make  a  ter- 
rible noise  by  shouting,  beating  of  tomtoms  (a  kind  of  drum),  firing- 
blank  cartridges,  &c.  to  urge  them  on  to  the  next  inclosure.  The 
elephants,  finding  themselves  entrapped,  scream  and  make  other 
noises  ;  and  discovering  no  opening  except  the  entrance  to  the  next 
inclosure,  they  at  length,  but  not  before  they  have  many  times  tra- 
versed round  their  present  situation,  following  their  leader,  enter  it. 
The  gate  is  instantly  shut  upon  them,  fires  are  hghted,  and  the 
same  discordant  noises  made  as  before,  till  they  have  passed  through 
another  gateway  into  the  last  inclosure,  where  they  are  secured  in  a 
similar  manner.  Being  now  completely  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and 
perceiving  no  outlet  through  which  they  can  escape,  they  appear  des- 
perate, and  in  their  fury  advance  frequently  to  the  surrounding  ditch 
in  order  to  break  down  the  palisade,  inflating  their  trunks  and  scream- 
ing out  aloud :  but  wherever  they  make  an  attack,  they  are  opposed 
by  lighted  fires,  and  the  noise  and  triumphant  shout  of  the  hunters. 
The  ditch  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  after  a  while  they  have  re- 
course to  it  in  order  to  quench  their  thirst  and  cool  themselves,  which 
they  do  by  drawing  the  water  into  their  trunks,  and  then  squirting  it 
over  every  part  of  their  bodies. 

After  the  elephants  have  continued  in  the  inclosure  a  few  days, 
where  they  are  regularly,  though  scantily,  fed  from  a  scaffold  on  the 
outside,  the  door  of  the  Roomee  (an  outlet  of  about  sixty  feet  long 
and  very  narrow)  is  opened  and  one  of  the  elephants  is  enticed  to 
enter  by  having  food  thrown  before  it.  When  the  animal  has  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  allow  it,  the  gate  is  shut  and  well  secured  on 
both  sides.  Finding  his  retreat  now  cut  off*,  and  the  place  so  narrow 
that  he  cannot  turn  himself,  he  advances  and  exerts  his  utmost  efforts 
to  breakdown  the  bars  in  front  of  him,  running  against  them,  scream- 
ing and  roaring  most  violently,  and,  battering  them,  like  a  ram,  with 
repeated  blows  with  his  head,  retreating  and  advancing  with  the  ut- 
most fury.  In  his  rage  he  even  rises  up  and  leaps  upon  the  bars  with 
his  fore  feet,  striving  to  break  them  down  with  his  huge  weight. 
When  he  becomes  somewhat  fatigued  with  these  exertions,  ropes  are, 
by  degrees,  put  round  him  ;  and  he  is  secured  in  a  manner  nearly 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  taking  the  single  males.  And  thus,  in  suc- 
cession, they  are  all  secured. 

The  newly-captured  elephants  ai'e  now  separated,  and  each  put 
under  the  care  of  a  keeper,  who  is  appointed  to  attend  and  instruct 
him.  A  variety  of  soothing  and  caressing  arts  are  practised  :  some- 
times the  keeper  threatens  and  even  goads  him  with  a  long  stick 
pointed  with  iron ;  but  more  generally  coaxes  and  flatters  him,  scratch- 
ing his  head  and  trunk  with  a  long  bamboo,  split  at  one  end  into  many 
pieces,  and  driving  away  the  flies  from  his  sores  and  bruises.  In  or- 
der to  keep  him  cool,  he  likewise  squirts  water  all  over  him ;  carefully 
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standing  out  of  the  reach  of  his  trunk.  In  a  few  days  he  advances 
cautiously  to  his  side,  and  strokes  and  pats  him  with  his  hand,  at  the 
same  time  speaking  to  him  in  a  soothing  voice  ;  and,  after  a  httle,  the 
animal  acknowledges  the  authority  of  his  keeper,  and  obeys  his  com- 
mands with  a  sagacity  wliich  cannot  fail  to  astonish  and  please. 
While  they  are  training  in  this  manner,  the  tame  elephants  lead  the 
others  out  alternately,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  and  likewise  to  ease 
their  legs  from  the  cords  with  which  they  are  tied,  and  which  are  apt 
to  gall  them,  unless  they  are  regularly  slackened  and  shifted. 

In  five  or  six  weeks  the  elephant  becomes  completely  obedient  to 
his  keeper,  his  fetters  are  taken  off  by  degrees  ;  and  in  a  little  time 
he  sufters  liimself  to  be  conducted  from  one  place  to  another. 

Tavernier,  in  his  travels  in  India,  tells  us  that  he  was  present  at 
the  taming  of  two  of  these  animals  : — '*  After  two  hours'  travel,  we 
came  to  a  great  village,  where  we  saw  the  two  elephants  that  had 
been  lately  taken ;  each  of  these  was  placed  between  two  tame  ones. 
Round  the  wild  elephants  stood  six  men,  each  with  a  half  pike  in  his 
hand,  with  a  lighted  torch  fastened  to  the  end  of  it,  who  talked  to 
the  animals,  giving  them  meat,  and  calling  to  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage '  take  it,  take  it.'' — If  the  wild  elephants  refused  to  do  as  they 
were  bid,  the  men  made  signs  to  the  tame  ones  to  beat  them,  which 
they  did  thus  : — one  of  them  banged  the  refractory  elephant  about 
the  head  with  his  trunk,  and  if  he  offered  to  make  any  resistance  the 
other  thwacked  him  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the  poor  animal,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  was  at  length  constrained  to  become  obedient." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant  is  so  great, 
and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that,  when  once  he  has  received  any 
injury,  or  been  in  bondage  and  afterwards  escaped,  it  is  not  possible, 
by  any  art,  again  to  entrap  him.  The  following  instances,  however, 
recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
1799,  will  prove  that  such  is  not  the  case:  A  female  elephant  was 
first  taken  in  the  year  1765,  by  Rajah  Kishun  Maunnich  ;  who, 
about  six  months  after  gave  her  to  Abdoor  Rezah,  a  man  of  some 
rank  and  consequence  in  the  district.  In  1767,  the  Rajah  sent  a 
force  against  this  Abdoor  Rezah  for  some  refractory  conduct,  who, 
in  his  retreat  to  the  hills,  turned  the  above-mentioned  beast  loose  in 
the  woods,  after  having  used  her  two  years  as  a  riding  elephant. 
She  was  afterwards  re-taken,  but  broke  loose  in  a  stormy  night,  and 
again  escaped.  In  the  year  1782,  about  ten  years  after  her  second 
escape,  she  was  driven  by  the  elephant  hunters  belonging  to  Mr. 
Leek,  of  Longford  Hall,  in  Shropshire,  into  the  inclosure  in  which 
the  elephants  are  secured  ;  and  the  day  following,  when  Mr.  Leek 
went  to  see  the  herd  that  had  been  taken,  this  elephant  was  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  hunters,  who  well  recollected  her.  They  frequently 
called  to  her  by  name,  to  which  she  seemed  to  pay  some  attention  by 
immediately  looking  towards  them  when  it  was  repeated  ;  nor  did 
she  appear  like  the  wild  elephants,  which  were  constantly  running 
about  the  inclosure  in  a  rage,  but  seemed  perfectly  reconciled  to  her 
situation.  For  the  space  of  eighteen  days  she  never  went  near 
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enough  the  outlet  to  be  secured — from  a  recollection  perhaps  of 
what  she  had  twice  before  suffered.  Mr.  Leek  at  length  went  him- 
self when  there  were  only  herself,  another  female,  and  eight  young 
ones  remaining  in  the  inclosure.  After  the  other  female  had  been 
secured  by  means  of  the  komkees,  the  hunters  were  ordered  to  call 
on  her  by  name.  She  immediately  came  to  the  side  of  the  ditch 
within  the  inclosure  ;  on  which  some  of  the  hunters  were  desired  to 
carry  in  a  plaintain  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  she  not  only  took  from 
their  hands  with  her  trunk,  but  opened  her  mouth  for  them  to  put  a 
leaf  into  it,  which  they  did,  caressing  her  and  calling  her  by  name. 
One  of  the  trained  elephants  was  now  ordered  to  be  brought  to  her, 
and  the  driver  to  take  her  by  the  ear  and  order  her  to  lie  down.  At 
first  she  did  not  like  the  komkee  to  go  near  her,  and  retired  to  a 
distance  seeming  angry :  but  when  the  drivers,  who  were  on  foot, 
called  to  her,  she  came  immediately  and  allowed  them  to  stroke  and 
caress  her  as  before ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  permitted  the 
trained  elephants  to  be  familiar.  A  driver  from  one  of  these  then 
fastened  a  rope  round  her  body,  and  instantly  jumped  on  her  back, 
which,  at  the  moment  she  did  not  like,  but  was  soon  reconciled  to  it. 
A  small  cord  was  then  put  round  her  neck  for  the  driver  to  put  his 
feet  in  ;  who,  seating  himself  on  the  neck  in  the  usual  manner,  drove 
her  about  the  inclosure  in  the  same  way  as  any  of  the  tame  elephants. 
In  short  she  was  so  obedient,  that,  had  there  been  more  wild  ele- 
phants in  the  inclosure,  she  would  have  been  useful  in  secui'ing  them. 
In  June,  1787,  a  male  elephant  taken  the  year  before,  was  travel- 
ling in  company  with  some  others,  towards  Chittigong,  laden  with 
baggage ;  and  having  come  upon  a  tiger's  track,  which  elephants 
readily  discover  by  the  smell,  he  took  fright,  and  ran  off  to  the  woods, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  driver.  On  entering  the  wood,  the 
driver  saved  himself  by  springing  from  the  animal  and  clinging  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree  under  which  he  was  passing.  When  the  ele- 
phant had  got  rid  of  his  driver,  he  soon  contrived  to  shake  off  his 
load.  As  soon  as  he  ran  away,  a  trained  female  was  despatched  after 
him,  but  could  not  get  up  in  time  to  prevent  his  escape.  Eighteen 
months  after  this,  when  a  herd  of  elephants  had  been  taken,  and  had 
remained  several  days  in  the  inclosure,  one  of  the  hunters,  viewing  a 
male  elephant  very  attentively,  declared  he  resembled  the  one  which 
had  run  away.  This  excited  the  curiosity  of  every  one  to  go  and 
look  at  him  ;  but  when  any  person  came  near,  the  animal  struck  at 
him  with  his  trunk,  and  in  every  respect  appeared  as  wild  and  out- 
rageous as  any  of  the  other  elephants.  An  old  hunter  at  length 
coming  up  and  examining  him,  declared  that  he  was  the  very  ele- 
phant that  had  made  his  escape.  Confident  of  this,  he  boldly  rode 
up  to  him  on  a  tame  elephant,  and  ordered  him  to  lie  down,  pulling 
him  by  the  ear  at  the  same  time.  The  animal  seemed  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  instantly  obeyed  the  word  of  command,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  a  peculiar  shrill  squeak  through  his  trunk,  as  he  had  for- 
merly been  known  to  do  ;  by  which  he  was  immediately  recognised 
by  every  person  acquainted  with  this  peculiarity. 
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Elephants,  when  hunted,  endeavour  to  avoid  muddy  rivers  with 
the  greatest  cave,  probably  that  they  may  not  stick  fast  in  the  ooze  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  industriously  seek  out  the  larger  rivers 
which  they  swim  over  with  the  greatest  ease.  For,  notwithstanding 
that  the  elephant,  from  the  form  of  his  feet  and  the  position  of  his 
limbs,  does  not  seem  to  be  adapted  for  swimming  (when  he  is  out  of 
his  depth  in  the  water,  his  body  and  head  being  entirely  sunk  under 
the  surface  ;)  yet  he  is  in  much  less  danger  of  being  drowned  than 
many  other  land  animals,  as  he  carries  his  long  trunk  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  order  to  breathe,  and  can  steer  his  course 
in  it  by  means  of  this  appendage.  It  has  consequently  been  observed 
that  when  several  elephants  have  swam  over  the  river  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  all  found  the  way  very  well ;  and  have  been  able  also 
to  avoid  running  foul  of  each  other,  though  their  heads  and  eyes 
have  been  all  the  while  under  water. 

The  elephant,  during  the  rutting  season,  is  seized  with  a  madness 
which  makes  him  utterly  untractable,  and  renders  him  so  dangerous 
that  it  is  often  necessary  to  kill  him.  A  wild  elephant  will  sometimes 
stray  from  the  herd,  become  solitary  and  mischievous,  and  will  kill 
any  person  who  happens  to  come  in  his  way.  On  such  occasions,  the 
inhabitants  of  India  go  out  against  him  in  great  numbers,  well  armed ; 
but  he  seldom  falls  till  he  has  received  many  bullets — sometimes  an 
almost  incredible  number. 


EMBROCATION,  a  name  given  to 
spirituous,  volatile,  or  saturnine  applica- 
tions in  a  liquid  form ;  either  as  corrobo- 
rants, stimulants,  repellents,  &c.  and  in 
most  cases  they  are  doubly  efficacious,  if 
their  use  is  preceded  by  sponges  dipt  in 
a  hot  decoction,  prepared  from  those 
garden  aromatics  called  "  fomentation 
herbs." 

EMOLLIENTS,  medicines  which  di- 
minish the  force  of  cohesion  in  simple 
solids,  and  therefore  soften  and  diminish 
the  hardness  and  rigidity  of  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied.  They  not  only 
relax  and  supple  the  solids,  but  also 
sheathe  and  soften  the  asperity  of  the 
fluids. 

Emollient  topics  are  formed  of  water, 
with  oily  and  mucilaginous  sid^stances. — 
Water,  particularly  when  assisted  by  a 
moderate  heat,  is  plentifully  absorbed 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  It 
powerfully  relaxes  and  dilutes,  being  mis- 
cible  with  almost  everj'  animal  fluid.  Oil 
relaxes  and  obtunds  what  is  acrid;  and 
mucilage  also  sheathes  sharp  humours. — 
In  compositions  of  this  kind,  the  aqueous 
pai-t  should  be  freely  allowed,  for  the 
mucilages  require  to  be  lai-gely  dihited; 
gentle  friction  on  the  part  increases  their 
efficacy,  and,  as  to  the  heat  with  which 
they  are  applied,  it  should  not  exceed 
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what  produces  a  pleasing  sensation. — 
From  the  relaxing  quality  of  emollient 
topics,  and  their  sheathing  of  acrimony, 
it  is  that  they  are  good  sedative  applica- 
tions, when  pain  from  tension,  or  from 
irritation,  is  excited:  from  the  sympathy 
of  the  nerves,  their  efficacy  is  conveyed 
also  to  distant  and  deep-seated  parts;  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  warm  bath  proves  so 
powerful  a  sedative. 

ENTRANCE  OF  HORSES,  is  the 
ceremony  of  entering  horses  (at  the  par- 
ticular places  appointed)  on  a  certain  day 
jorevious  to  the  races  at  any  city,  borough, 
or  town,  where  the  plates  to  be  run  for 
are  given  and  advertised. 

ENTRANCE  OF  HOUNDS,  is  the 
introduction  of  young  hoinids  to  the  pack, 
with  whom,  at  a  proper  age,  they  are  in- 
corporated, for  their  initiation  in  the  kind 
of  chase  to  which  they  are  then  to  become 
appropriated. 

EPILEPSY,  a  disease  which  occurs  in 
various  animals.  A  horse  in  the  epilepsy 
reels  and  staggers,  his  eyes  are  fixed  in 
his  head,  he  has  no  sense  of  what  he  is 
doing,  stales  and  dungs  insensibly,  runs 
round,  and  falls  suddenly,  sometimes  im- 
moveable, with  his  legs  stretched  out,  as 
if  he  were  dead,  except  only  a  very  quick 
motion  of  his  heart  and  lungs,  which 
makes  him  work  violently  at  his  flanks, 
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and  sometimes  an  involuntary  motion  and 
shaking  of  liis  limbs.  At  the  going  off  of 
the  fit,  lie  generally  foams  at  the  mouth  ; 
the  foam  is  white  and  dry,  Uke  that  which 
comes  from  a  healthy  horse  when  he 
champs  upon  his  bit. 

It  is  common  in  the  cui'e,  first  of  all  to 
bleed ;  but,  if  the  horse  be  low  in  flesh, 
or  lias  come  off  any  hard  journey,  or  is 
old,  this  shoidd  be  sparingly  done.  In- 
deed, it  is  altogether  improper  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  :  as  the  epilepsy  is  usually 
a  disease  of  debility,  and  not,  as  in  the 
apoplexy,  occasioned  by  plethora. 

The  following  ball  may  be  administered, 
with  a  proper  drink  to  wash  it  down  : 
Take  of  Assafoetida,  half  an  ounce. 

Castor,  pounded,  two  drachms, 
Venice   turpentine,   the   same 

quantity, 
Diapente,  one  ounce, 
make  them  into  a  ball  with  honey,  add- 
ing 

Oil  of  amber,  one  drachm. 
The  drink  is  to  be  made  as  follows  : 
Take  of  Pennyroyal, 

Misletoe,  of  each  a  large  hand- 
ful. 
Valerian  root,  one  ounce. 
Liquorice,  half  an  oimce, 
boil  them  in  a  quart  of  water ;  let  it  be 
poured  off,   and   administered    after   the 
ball. 

Let  this  be  repeated,  sometimes  once, 
sometimes  twice,  a-day  at  first,  and  after- 
wards once  in  two  or  three  days.  Purges 
and  clysters  at  proper  intervals,  to  keep 
the  body  open,  and  prevent  a  relapse. 

EQUERRY  is  an  appointment  in  the 
home  department  of  the  king,  under  the 
sole  direction  of  the  master  of  the  horse. 
There  are  five  equerries,  one  of  whom  is 
called  the  first :  of  the  other  four,  two  are 
always  in  waiting  to  attend  upon  his  ma- 
jesty in  every  equestrian  excursion,  whe- 
ther on  the  road,  to  the  field,  or  in  the 
chase. 

EQUITATION.  See  Horsemanship. 
ESCAPE.  The  name  of  a  horse  of 
great  beauty,  excellent  symmetry,  and 
much  celebrity.  He  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Franco,  and  got  by  Highflyer  out  of 
a  Squirrel  mare  ;  he  was  foaled  in  1785  ; 
and  in  the  first  spring  meeting  at  New- 
market, 1789,  he  beat  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Cantoo  Baboo,  over  the  Ditch-in,  for  200 
guineas.  He  was  then  purchased  by  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  in  the  second  spring 
meeting  he  received  forfeit  from  Alexan- 
der and  Clown,  100  guineas  each.  In 
the  first  October  meeting  of  the  same 
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year,  he  beat  Nimble  across  the  flat,  200 
guineas.  The  Craven  meeting,  1790,  he 
beat  Grey  Diomed  over  the  Beacon,  500 
guineas  ;  and  won  the  great  subscription 
purse  at  York,  beating  Actaeon  and  Gus- 
tavus.  The  Craven  meeting,  1791,  he 
beat  Skylark,  Highlander,  Glaucus,  Hal- 
kin,  Meteor,  and  Buffer,  a  subscription  of 
50  guineas  each  :  two  to  one  on  Skylark. 
First  October  meeting  the  same  year,  he 
beat  Grey  Diomed  over  the  Beacon  course, 
8st.  71b.  each,  for  1000  guineas.  Two 
days  after,  he  beat  him  again  for  the  re- 
newed 140  guineas.  In  the  second  Octo- 
ber meeting,  he  won  a  subscription  purse 
(twelve  subscribers)  over  the  Beacon, 
beating  Chanticleer,  Skylark,  Grey  Dio- 
med, Harpator,  and  Alderman,  with  the 
odds  four  and  five  to  one  against  him. 
When  taken  out  of  training,  he  covered 
at  Highflyer  Hall  at  ten  guineas  a  mare, 
and  half-a-guinea  the  gi-oom. 

ESCHAR.  A  hard  crust  or  scab  upon 
the  flesh,  formed  by  the  application  of  a 
red-hot  iron,  a  caustic,  or  some  sharp  ap- 
plication to  the  body. 

ESTRAY,  OR  STRAY.  Any  horse,  or 
head  of  cattle,  which  having  strayed  from 
its  own  home  into  a  strange  manor,  or 
lordship,  and  there  found  without  an 
owner,  is  then  called  an  estray,  or  stray : 
in  which  case  it  is  an  established  custom, 
sanctioned  by  law,  that  such  stray  is 
proclaimed,  and  his  or  her  marks  de- 
scribed, by  the  common  crier,  in  the 
three  next  nearest  towns  on  the  market- 
day  ;  and  if  the  stray  is  not  claimed 
within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  time  on 
which  it  was  publicly  cried,  and  fully  de- 
scribed, it  then  becomes  the  property  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  where  it  was  found. 
If  the  owner  makes  the  claim  within  the 
time  limited,  he  is  liable  to  pay  reasonable 
charges  for  finding,  keeping,  proclaiming, 
&c.  An  esti-ay  must  be  kept  without  la- 
bour, uninjured,  and  properly  fed,  till  re- 
claimed, or  the  time  above-mentioned  is 
expired. 

EVACUANTS.  Such  medicines  as,  by 
their  stimulus,  augment  the  excretions  of 
the  body.  Thus  purgatives,  sudorifics, 
diuretics,  &c.  may  be  called  evacuants. 

EVx\CUATION.  Any  diminution  of 
the  animal  fluids,  whether  it  be  by 
cathartics,  blood-letting,  or  any  other 
means. 

EXERCISE.  By  exercise  I  mean 
only  in  regard  to  such  horses  as  are  al- 
lowed to  stand  too  much  at  rest  in  the 
stable,  and  at  the  same  time  are  full  fed, 
and  breathe  constantly  a  hot  foul  stag- 
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nated  air  in  dose  stables  ;  the  whole  of 
what  is  here  advanced  being  calculated 
to  promote  the  health  and  soundness  of 
horses,  by  recommending  such  precepts 
as  may  contribute  to  preserve  them  in 
a  proper  liabit  of  body,  and  render  them 
fit  for  active  exercises,  in  order  that  they 
may  perform  them  with  ease  and  freedom 
to  themselves,  and  with  pleasure  to  their 
owners.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  show 
how  much  it  is  the  interest  of  those  who 
keep  horses,  and  wish  to  have  them  in 
health,  &c.  to  attend  particularly  to  this 
important  article. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  strange  at  first 
view,  to  assert  that  a  nuich  greater  niun- 
ber  of  horses  who  are  high  fed,  and  stand 
much  at  rest  in  close  warm  stables,  die 
of  diseases  which  are  brought  on  them 
from  the  want  of  regular  exercise,  espe- 
cially in  great  towns,  than  from  any  other 
class  of  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable. 

Horses  are  formed  for  labour.  Inac- 
tivity renders  them  imfit  for  it ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  luu-tful  to  their 
health,  in  a  variety  of  respects. 

luactivit)',  witli  full  feeding,  renders 
the  body  dull  and  sluggish.  The  stomach 
is  loaded  with  food,  which  it  cannot  pro- 
perly digest.  The  food  is  detained  too 
long  in  the  bowels.  Hence  indigestion, 
costiveness,  and  flatulencies.  The  intes- 
tines, in  this  loaded  state,  press  upon  the 
surrounding  viscera,  and  obstruct  the  cir- 
culation of  the  ditlercnt fluids  in  them.  The 
liver,  mesentery,  and  spleen,  are  exposed 
to  be  injured  from  this  cause  ;  their  na- 
tm-al  functions  are  impeded ;  the  animal 
economy  is  disturbed  ;  and,  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  constitution  must  be  injured, 
and  diseases  ensue.  The  natural  secre- 
tions are  not  in  due  quantity ;  they,  to- 
gether with  the  perspiration,  are  retained 
in  the  body,  and  are  absorbed  or  taken 
up  again  into  the  mass  of  humours.  And 
hence  arises  another  source  of  disease. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood,  through  the 
whole  system,  is  slow  and  languid.  Hence 
the  humours  or  juices  are  not  properly 
prepared  ;  glandular  obstructions  are 
formed  in  different  organs  of  the  bodv ; 
the  sheath  and  legs  swell  ;  running  sores 
take  place  in  the  latter,  commonly  called 
grease  ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  fluids  are 
greatly  disposed  to  puti-efaction  ;  diseases 
follow,  and  death  frequently  concludes 
the  scene. 

On  the  other  hand,  constant  and  habit- 
ual exercise  renders  the  body  sti-ong  and 
active,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fit  for  the 
most  violent  exercises.  All  animals, 
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when  left  to  themselves,  are  directed  by 
natural  instinct  to  use  exercise.  Young 
animals,  in  particular,  show  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  it ;  and  the  very  nature  and 
constitution  of  a  horse  requires  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  exercise  at  aU  times  of 
life. 

Exercise  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the 
heart,  in  promoting  a  free  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  juices  through  every  part  of 
the  body.  It  creates  an  appetite,  and 
promotes  digestion,  and  thereby  greatly 
assists  in  converting  the  food  to  nourish- 
ment. It  promotes  all  the  secretions  and 
excretions,  which  enlivens  the  body,  and 
gives  room  for  fresh  supplies  of  nourish- 
ment ;  it  invigorates  the  whole  system  ; 
it  gives  a  flow  of  spirits,  and  adds  firmness 
and  strength  to  the  muscles  and  sinews. 
In  short,  without  a  certain  proportion  of 
exercise,  no  animal  body  can  enjoy 
health. 

The  motion  of  the  body,  or  what  is 
called  muscular  motion,  causes  the  blood 
and  juices  to  circulate  freely  through 
every  part.  As  this  motion  continues  or 
increases,  the  breathing  becomes  quicker 
and  shorter,  and  the  perspiration  is 
forced  out  at  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The 
sweat  then  becomes  visible  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  in  the  form  of  steams,  like 
smoke.  The  wetness  on  the  skin  some- 
times resembles  froth,  and  is  sometimes 
thin  and  watery,  according  to  the  habit  of 
body  the  horse  is  in  at  the  time.  The 
sweat  of  a  fat  horse  is  always  clammy, 
and  of  a  frothy  appearance  ;  that  of  a 
thin  meagre  habit,  when  in  good  condi- 
tion for  exercise,  is  thin  and  watery. 

The  constant  and  habitual  use  of  exer- 
cise or  labovu  increases  the  firmness  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  which,  being  thereby 
more  closely  compacted,  the  serous  or 
watery  parts  of  the  fluids  are  more  ex- 
pressed from  their  interstices,  by  which 
they  acquire  a  degree  of  rigidity,  that 
causes,  as  it  were,  a  dryness  of  the  whole 
muscular  parts.  Hence  the  diiFerence  is 
very  visible  to  the  eye,  between  the  firm- 
ness of  the  flesh  of  post,  running,  and 
hunting  horses,  aiul  those  that  are  fat, 
and  little  used  to  labour  or  exercise. 

The  effects  of  exercise  to  horses  are  not 
only  beneficial  to  their  health,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  keeps  them  in  that  condi- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  preserve  them 
in  proper  order  for  performing  the  vari- 
ous labours  which  may  be  required  of 
them :  besides,  in  many  cases  of  begin- 
ning disorders,  its  good  eflTects  soon  be- 
come nsible,  when  it  is  used  as  a  medi- 
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cine,  in  those  horses  who  have  swelled 
legs,  &c.  from  standing  idle  in  the  stable. 
For,  although  such  horses  may  have  been 
declared  full  of  humours,  and  that  no- 
thing covdd  relieve  them  from  these  sup- 
posed humours,  but  purging,  diuretic,  or 
altei'ative  medicines  ;  yet  it  has  been  fre- 
quently found,  that  regular  exercise,  fre- 
quent rubbing  of  the  legs,  with  a  roomy 
stall  to  stretch  their  legs  when  they  lie 
down,  have  removed  these  complaints, 
without  any  medicine  whatever. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that,  in 
gi'eat  towns,  most  horses  that  ai"e  kept 
there  are  much  injured  for  want  of  regu- 
lar exercise.  They  stand  in  the  stable, 
pampered  to  the  full  with  the  richest 
food,  for  days,  nay  even  for  weeks,  to- 
gether, without  going  any  farther  than 
the  water,  and  frequently  even  that  is 
carried  to  them.  Hence  their  stomachs 
are  filled  and  over-loaded  with  gross  food. 
This  produces  a  crude  indigested  chyle, 
which  vitiates  the  blood,  and  disposes  it 
to  disease.  Rides,  or  covered  shades,  for 
exercising  horses  in  all  weathers  are  ex- 
tremely useful ;  and  no  stable-yard,  in 
large  towns,  should  be  without  them  ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  the  open  air 
is  preferable  to  too  close  shades,  or  riding 
houses. 

I  remember  to  have  somewhere  read  of 
a  fact  that  seemed  to  have  all  the  marks 
of  authenticity,  and  which  is  applicable 
to  the  present  subject,  the  substance  of 
which  is  as  follows : — The  governor  of  a 
fortress  on  the  continent  having  been. un- 
expectedly shut  up  in  his  garrison,  by  the 
enemy,  at  a  time  when  he  had  admitted 
a  considei'able  body  of  cavalry  of  his  own 
party  on  their  march.  In  such  a  situation, 
the  cavalry  were  looked  upon  as  lost ;  but, 
to  the  amazement  of  those  who  saw  them 
when  the  siege  was  raised,  they  were  not 
only  in  health,  but  in  excellent  order, 
and  fit  for  the  most  active  exercises.  The 
method  the  governor  ordered  them  to  be 
treated  was  thus  :  As  he  had  no  room  to 
exercise  them  but  in  the  stable,  which 
was  bomb  proof,  he  ordered  three  men  at 
a  time  to  each  horse  ;  one  to  get  on  his 
back,  the  other  two  were  stationed  on 
each  side  behind  him,  with  long  whips  in 
their  hands,  tliey  were  ordered  to  make 
the  horse  stir  about  from  side  to  side,  till 
such  time  as  he  was  covered  with  sweat ; 
the  men,  when  tired,  were  succeeded  by 
others.  Others  again  were  ordered  to  rub 
the  horse  down  till  he  was  quite  dry.  This 
manoeuvre  was  repeated  eveiy  day ;  which 
afforded  exercise  both  to  men  and  horses, 
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and  preserved  both  from  those  diseases 
which  arise  from  inactivity. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear 
how  salutary,  and  even  necessary,  regu- 
lar exercise  is,  in  preserving  horses  in 
health.  From  the  same  reasoning,  it 
likewise  may  be  inferred,  that  they 
shoidd  be  accustomed  to  labour  and 
active  exercises  by  degrees  ;  for  all  sud- 
den changes,  whether  from  idleness  to 
active  exercises,  or  from  those  exercises 
to  idleness,  produce  considerable  changes 
in  the  system,  and  render  both  the  solids 
and  fluids  liable  to  disease.  This  we  ex- 
perience from  our  feelings.  When  a  man, 
who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  undergo 
much  fatigue  performs  any  violent  exer- 
cise or  labour  of  any  kind,  by  which  he 
has  been  overheated  and  fatigued,  while 
he  is  warm  he  feels  no  complaints ;  but, 
when  he  cools,  he  will  feel  himself  stiff, 
and  all  over  pained  in  the  muscular  parts; 
but  if  he  perseveres  in  the  daily  use  of 
the  same  exercise  or  labour,  it  becomes  at 
last  familiar  to  him,  so  that  he  can  per- 
form these  exercises  with  ease  to  himself, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  will  be  free  from 
those  pains  in  the  muscular  parts  which 
were  at  first  occasioned  by  exertions  to 
which  they  had  not  been  accustomed.  It 
is  the  same  with  horses,  on  their  being 
first  set  to  hard  labour,  or  violent  exer- 
cises, although  they  cannot  express  their 
feelings  ;  yet  the  stiff  contracted  steps, 
iipon  moving  them  about,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  fairly  discover  that  this  is  the 
case  with  them.  Accustom  them  regu- 
larly to  the  habitual  practice  of  these  ex- 
ercises or  labour,  it  then  becomes  easy  to 
them,  without  any  stiffness  or  difficulty  of 
breathing  following  from  it.  Hence, 
when  a  horse  has  arrived  at  this  state  or 
habit  of  body,  he  is  then  said,  in  the 
stable  phrase,  to  be  in  wind. 

EXPEDIATE  impHes  the  cutting  out 
the  centrical  ball  of  the  foot  of  a  dog,  or 
such  claws  as  shall  totally  prevent  his 
pursuit  of  game.  In  earUer  times,  when 
the  forest  laws  were  more  rigidly  enforced, 
the  owner  of  any  dog  not  expediated,  liv- 
ing within  the  district,  was  liable  to  a  fine 
for  non-obedience. 

EXTRAVASATION,  apphes  only  to 
such  fluids  as  may,  from  any  accidental 
cause,  or  injury  sustained,  escape  from 
the  tubes  or  vessels  in  wliich  they  were 
confined  ;  when  they,  from  such  extrava- 
sation, become  stagnant,  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  an  obstruction  terminating  in  an 
enlargement,  probably  disagreeable  to  the 
eye,  and  some  impediment  to  action.  Ex- 
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travasated  lymph,  oozing  from  ruptured 
fibres,  lay  almost  invariably  the  foundation 
of  almost  every  tumefaction  to  which  we 
can  advert. 

EYE.  The  organ  of  vision,  through 
the  means  of  which  objects  are  repre- 
sented to  the  mind.  The  eye  is  retained 
in  the  cavity  termed  the  orbit  by  a  variety 
of  appendages,  all  essential  to  its  welfare 
and  economy. 

The  eye-lids  of  the  horse  are  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  membraneous  and  cartila- 
ginous substances,  and  these  terminate 
on  their  edges  in  a  firm  cartilaginous 
body,  called  tarsus.  The  tarsus  is  ex- 
tremely vascular,  and  its  vessels  are  at- 
tached to  what  are  denominated  the  cili- 
ary ducts,  secreting  a  fluid  for  the  purpose 
of  moistening  and  hibricating  the  surfaces 
of  the  tarsi,  and  thereby  preventing  such 
consequences  as  otherwise  constant  fric- 
tion would  be  apt  to  produce.  When  tlie 
tarsi  become  diseased,  matter  or  pus  is 
discharged,  instead  of  the  usual  healthy 
liquor :  in  this  state,  excoriations  of  the 
neiglibouring  parts,  and  temporary  adhe- 
sions of  the  eye-lids,  may  be  expected. 
Two  muscles,  the  elevator  paljiebras  and 
the  orbicularis,  perform  the  offices  of 
opening  and  closing  the  eye-lids.  Tlie 
eye-lids  of  the  horse  are  not  so  plentifully 
furnished  with  liair,  termed  tlic  lashes,  as 
those  of  the  human  subject ;  they  are  few 
and  scattered,  yet  they  fully  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  eye  from  insects  or  otlier  extra- 
neous particles.  The  internal  part  of  the 
eye-lids  is  covered  by  a  tliin,  fine,  vascu- 
lar membrane,  the  tunica  conjunctiva. 
This  coat  is  reflected  over  tlic  whole  of 
the  front  of  the  ocular  globe  ;  here  it 
ceases  to  be  vascular  almost  entirely,  and 
acquires  a  high  degree  of  transparency, 
particularly  in  the  centre  of  the  eye.  Tliis 
transparency,  however,  is  diminished  or 
destroyed  when  the  conjunctiva  is  diseased. 
As  the  tears  contain  a  considerable  portion 
of  salt,  they  would  be  constantly  pro- 
ducing irritation  on  the  tunica  conjunc- 
tiva, did  not  this  membrane  secrete  a 
mucus  to  defend  it  from  such  an  eftect. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  situated  at  the 
outer  corner  and  superior  part  of  tlie  eye. 
It  has  five,  and  sometimes  six,  excretory 
ducts,  which  convey  the  tears  over  the 
surface  of  the  eye,  by  the  puncta  lachry- 
malia ;  they  enter  the  ductus  ad  nasum, 
and  are  thence  carried  to  the  nose.  The 
pimcta  laclu-ymalia  of  the  horse's  eye  are 
much  larger  in  proportion  than  they  are 
found  in  the  human  subject.  The  horse 
has  no  lachrymal  sac  ;  and  the  ductus  ad 
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nasum  is  osseous  as  far  as  the  tubernated 
bones,  where  it  becomes  membranous,  and 
terminates  near  the  extremity  of  the  nostril. 

The  tears  are  designed  to  preserve  the 
transjoarency  of  the  eye,  to  wash  off  extra- 
neous matter,  and  to  prevent  any  ill  con- 
sequences from  the  friction  between  the 
cornea  and  the  palpebrie.  The  lachrymal 
gland  of  the  horse  differs  from  that  of  the 
hiunan  subject,  in  not  possessing  a  volun- 
tary power,  or  being  subject  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  mind.  In  the  human  eye, 
the  lachrymal  gland  is  frequently  diseased ; 
it  may  have  its  action  morbidly  increased, 
as  in  tlie  epiphora,  or  watery  eye  :  this 
seldom  occurs  with  the  horse  ;  when  it 
does  take  place,  however,  it  is  occasioned 
by  inflammation. 

At  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  of  the 
horse  is  placed  a  cartilaginous  body,  no 
resemblance  to  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  human  subject.  This  is  the  mem- 
brana  nictitans,  vulgarly  called  the  haw. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  birds  we  find  a  simi- 
lar appendage,  and  what  may  with  more 
accuracy  be  denominated  a  membrane, 
for  it  is  really  so  ;  whereas,  in  the  horse, 
tliis  part  is  entirely  composed  of  cartilage. 
Birds  have  a  muscle  for  the  sole  use  of 
directing  the  motions  of  this  substance, 
horses  have  none.  Whenever  the  eye  is 
inflamed,  it  is  drawn  into  the  orbit  by 
the  retractor  muscle  ;  and  the  haw,  being 
prevented  from  accompanying  it  by  the 
bones  of  the  orbit,  seems  to  pass  over 
about  one  half  of  the  surface.  If,  by  any 
motion  of  the  eye,  it  be  drawn  to  the  in- 
ternal corner,  the  membrana  nictitans 
will  liave  the  appearance  of  covering  the 
whole. 

The  ej-e  is  composed  of  three  coats  and 
three  liumours  :  some  veterinarians  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  four  coats,  by 
the  cornea  forming  two,  the  transparent 
and  the  opaque,  which  may  be  separated 
by  maceration.  Tlie  transparent  cornea 
of  tlie  horse  is  large  in  jiroportion  to  that 
of  the  human  subject :  this  circumstance 
endues  him  with  a  superiority  of  vision 
in  the  night.  On  removing  the  transpa- 
rent cornea,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes, 
and  the  iris  ajipears.  The  iris  is  a  mus- 
cular curtain  of  an  annular  figure,  having 
a  hole  in  the  middle,  termed  the  pupil, 
and  dividing  the  anterior  part  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye  into  two  chambers  :  these  are 
occupied  by  the  aqueous  hinnour.  The 
pupil  in  the  human  eye  appears  black  ; 
but  in  the  horse's  eye  it  is  of  a  blueish  cast. 
The  aqueous  humour  gives  a  convexity  to 
the  eye,  refracts  the  rays  of  light,  and  en- 
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ables  the  pupil  to  perform  its  office.  The 
pupil  of  the  liorse  is  horizontal,  of  some 
other  animals  perpendicular,  of  the  hiuuan 
subject  it  is  circular.  The  iris  regulates  the 
quantity  of  light  that  should  pass  through 
the  pupil ;  and,  when  the  former  con- 
tracts, the  latter  is  enlarged,  and  vice 
versa.  A  peculiarity  in  the  eye  of  the 
horse  is,  his  having  several  small,  black, 
glandular  bodies  ;  the  office  usually  as- 
cribed to  which  is,  their  more  effectually 
excluding  the  admission  of  light. 

On  removing  the  iris,  the  second  hu- 
mour, viz.  the  chrystalline  lens,  makes 
its  appearance.  This  is  retained  in  its 
situation  by  a  coat  called  its  capsule,  be- 
tween which  and  the  lens,  a  quantity  of 
fluid  has  been  discovered,  termed  by 
anatomists  the  liquor  Morgagni  (from  the 
anatomist  who  first  made  the  discovery), 
and  supposed  to  be  intended  to  prevent  an 
immediate  contact  of  the  parts.  The  cluys- 
talline  lens,  in  health,  is  transparent :  its 
strvicture  is  such  that  the  outer  parts  are 
soft,  and  become  more  and  more  ffi-m 
as  we  approach  towards  the  centre. 

The  use  of  the  chrystalline  lens  is  to 
afford,  by  the  refraction  of  light,  a  focal 
point  on  tlie  i-etina. 

The  ciliary  processes  are  a  continuation 
of  the  choroid  coat.  In  order  to  embrace 
the  chrystalline  lens,  they  are  thrown  into 
plaits  or  folds.  Their  use  is  to  oblige  all 
the  rays  of  light  to  pass  immediately 
through  tlie  lens.  Some  animals,  as  fish, 
have  no  ciliary  processes. 

The  third  humour  of  the  eye  is  the 
vitreous.  This  fluid  is  not  contained  in 
one  general  bag  or  chamber,  but  in  nu- 
merous minute  cells,  resembling  those  of 
the  orange,  and  of  an  admirable  transpa- 
rency. This  humour  is  of  the  consistence 
and  appearance  of  the  pm-est  water. 

Tlie  vitreous  humour  serves  to  produce 
a  small  degree  of  refraction  in  the  rays 
of  light,  and  occupies  and  distends  the 
posterior  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

_  The  caruncula  lachrymalis  of  the  horse 
differs  from  that  of  tlie  human  subject,  it 
being  much  less  vascular.  Its  situation 
lies  between  the  two  puncta :  it  is  vascu- 
lar only  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  tears,  which  it  directs  into  the  puncta. 
It  is  partially  covered  by  the  conjunc- 
tiva. 

The  diseases  of  the  eye  of  the  horse, 
thougli  not  very  numerous,  are  by  no 
means  easily  removed.  Their  usual  situ- 
ations are  the  tunica  conjunctiva  and  the 
transparent  cornea.  Inflammation  very 
frequently  makes  a  sudden  attack  on  these 
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parts,  attended  with  a  partial  and  violent 
determination  of  blood,  an  overflowing  of 
the  tears  and  protusion  of  the  membrana 
nictitans  :  the  light  produces  an  irritating 
and  painful  sensation.  This  state  of  dis- 
ease is  occasionally  periodical,  and  it  is 
then  vulgarly  termed  moon-blindness. 

1.  Ophthalmia,  or  Inflammation  of  the 
tunica  conjunctiva.  This  begins  in  the 
most  vascular  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  then 
extends  to  that  portion  covering  the  scle- 
rotic coat,  and  from  thence  proceeds  to 
the  transparent  cornea. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  animal's 
eye-lids  drop,  the  tears  run  plentifully 
over  the  cheeks,  and  still  more  pass 
through  the  nasal  duct,  where  drops  of 
fluid  may  be  seen  at  its  extremity,  which 
never  are  seen  in  the  healthy  state  of  the 
eye  ;  the  haw  is  drawn  over  the  eye,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  rays 
of  light,  which,  in  this  state  of  the  eye, 
would  irritate  it,  and  increase  the  disease. 
It  is  not  unusual,  however,  to  find  the  eye 
that  was  to-day  very  much  diseased  and 
inflamed,  quite  clear  in  the  course  of  the 
next  day.  This  phenomenon  is  owing  to 
the  power  of  restoration  being  in  the  horse 
so  great  in  comparison  to  what  is  in  the 
human  subject. 

Mr.  Feron  justly  observes,  that  this 
disease  is  never  found  in  unbroken  horses, 
but  always  in  those  that  are  domesticated. 
It  is  neither  found  in  colts  nor  in  old 
horses,  but  takes  place  at  the  age  of  be- 
tween five  and  six.  The  reason,  he  thinks, 
is,  that,  at  a  period  when  the  animal  has 
ceased  to  grow,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
arrived  at  maturity,  he  is  much  more  sub- 
ject to  plethora,  and  consequently  to  in- 
flammatory diseases,  than  at  any  other 
period. 

The  great  cause  of  ophthalmia  in  horses 
is  the  change  of  temperature  to  which 
they  are  exposed  ;  not  to  mention  the  air 
they  breathe,  vitiated  by  their  dung  and 
urine  femnenting  in  the  stable.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  find  more  horses  with  diseased 
eyes  in  London  than  in  any  part  of  the 
country  (the  cavalry  excepted).  Unequal 
exercise  also  contributes  to  jjroduce  this 
and  almost  all  other  inflammatory  dis- 
eases ;  for  it  is  very  frequent  to  see 
horses  exercised  and  ridden  very  violently 
one  day,  and  suffered  for  a  whole  week 
afterwards  to  remain  at  rest. 

"  We  are  not,"  says  Mr.  Feron,  "  to 
consider  this  complaint  as  local  ;  for, 
when  it  is  so,  it  is  much  easier  of  cm"e  : 
but  constitutional,  and  therefore  also  re- 
quiring constitutional  remedies  and  treat- 
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ment :  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  not 
yet  discovered  a  sjjccific  of  this  nature. 
The  animal  seldom  perspires  in  this  dis- 
ease ;  and,  if  he  does,  it  is  in  excess, 
Avhich  shows  that  the  constitution  is  af- 
fected ;  and  there  is  also  a  slow  lingering 
fever.  If  he  is  bled,  purged,  &c.  the  eye 
first  affected  soon  becomes  clear  ;  b>it,  at 
the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the  other  eye 
becomes  inflamed:  this  gets  also  clear; 
and,  about  the  same  period  afterwards, 
the  eye  that  was  originally  inflamed,  now 
again  becomes  affected,  and  so  on  periodi- 
cally, till  the  patient  is  totally  blind  in 
one  of  them.  The  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion is  very  various  ;  sometimes  it  is  so 
great  that  the  iris  becomes  affected,  and 
a  little  deposit  of  lymph  may  be  observed 
at  its  edge,  and  also  at  the  edges  of  tlie 
little  glandular  bodies.  This  does  not 
take  place  in  the  human  subject  ;  for, 
thougli  the  iris  is  contracted,  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  sympatliizing  with  the  retina 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  rays  of 
light.  This  deposit  of  lymph  is  most 
commonly  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  iris, 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  superior  glaiulular 
bodies,  and  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  a 
succeeding  cataract  and  blindness ;  and, 
as  it  is  a  deposition  on  the  iris,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  The  cornea  is 
sometimes  as  red  as  if  it  had  been  washed 
"with  veinous  blood,  and  neither  the  iris 
nor  the  pupil  can  at  all  be  seen. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  iris  ap- 
pears of  a  yellow  colour :  this,  however, 
does  not  indicate  any  disease  in  it,  but 
shews  an  incipient  disease  of  the  cornea, 
which  now  receives  more  serum  into  its 
vessels  than  they  can  make  transparent, 
because  they  are  too  much  distended  and 
enlarged  to  produce  that  effect;  just  as 
any  coloured  fluid  will  not  appear  trans- 
parent if  contained  in  a  glass  tube  of  an 
increased  diameter.  These  circumstances 
will  also  apply  to  the  disease  going  off,  as 
well  as  in  its  incipient  state." 

Mr.  Feron's  idea,  that  "  this  disease 
may  be  considered  as  a  gouty  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  peculiar  to  the  horse," 
appears  to  us  somewhat  specvdative,  since 
it  seems  to  resemble  the  gout  merely  in 
being  a  periodical  disease.  It  is  not,  he 
insists,  of  the  same  specific  character  in 
diseases  that  affect  the  eye  of  man,  of  the 
ox,  the  sheep,  or  even  the  ass,  which  so 
much  resembles  the  horse  in  other  things. 
''  In  a  number  of  cases  the  inflammation 
is  periodical,  and  blindness  is  sure  to  en- 
sue, though  not  always  in  both  eyes ;  for, 
vhen  one  eye  becomes  blind,  the  other 
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frequently  remains  well  :  and  therefore 
farriers  employ  the  cruel  mode  of  taking 
out  one  eye  to  save  the  other,  which  is 
sometimes  attended  with  success,  by  the 
inflammation  that  is  produced  acting  in 
the  same  way  that  a  rowel  or  seton  would 
do." 

The  treatment  of  ophthalmia  in  the 
horse  is  confined  entirely  to  bleeding, 
purging,  and  diuretics  ;  fomentations  of 
warm  water,  in  order  to  diminish  the  ir- 
ritation from  the  tears  that  run  over  the 
cheeks  ;  wholesome  diet,  and  moderate 
but  continual  exercise,  to  increase  perspi- 
ration. 

2.  The  Cataract.  "  The  most  common 
and  general  termination  of  this  specific 
ophthalmia,"  Mr.  Fei'on  observes,  "  is  in 
the  cataract.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which 
was  before  transparent ;  it  generally  be- 
comes of  a  white  or  3'ellow  colour,  &c. 
and  inclining  to  white  in  the  circumfer- 
ence :  sometimes  the  capside  of  the  lens 
becomes  thickened,  and  even  bony,  &c. 
an  example  of  this  kind  is  kept  in  the 
museiun  of  the  Veterinary  College. 

At  other  times,  the  lens  escapes  from 
its  cajjsule,  and  adheres  to  the  iris,  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cornea ;  the 
vitreous  luunour  becomes  absorbed,  and 
the  posterior  part  of  the  eye  filled  with 
lymph,  the  size  of  the  eye  being  dimin- 
ished. But  if  there  is  no  lymph  thrown 
out,  then  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous  humour 
remains,  and  a  septum  is  formed  between 
it  and  the  lens. 

When  the  lens  or  crystalline  humour 
gets  loose  out  of  its  capsule,  if  it  does  not 
adhere  to  the  iris,  it  I'olls  about  the  eye 
like  a  marble,  and  produces  absoi"ption  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  retina,"  &c.  See 
Cataract. 

3.  Matter  formed  hy  the  iris  is  another, 
and  not  unfrequent,  disease  of  the  horse's 
eyes.  In  this  case  the  pundent  fluid  gra- 
vitates to  the  depending  part  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber  of  the  eye,  and  has  a  semi- 
circular a])pearance,  on  account  of  the 
figure  of  the  cornea,  the  pupil  being  al- 
ways contracted.  If  this  matter  is  not 
soon  removed,  it  will,  by  pressing  on  the 
cornea  and  iris,  produce  blindness :  we 
ought,  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived, 
to  puncture  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  just 
below  the  matter,  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  escape.  This 
appearance  is  almost  always  the  forerun- 
ner of  a  cataract. 

4.  Gutta  Serena.  This  disease  is  vul- 
garly called  "  glass-eyes"  by  farriers,  be- 
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cause  the  eyes,  far  from  being  dull  or  dis- 
figured, generally  appear  very  clear  and 
glassy.  It  is  a  much  more  frequent  af- 
fection of  the  luunan  eye  than  of  that  of 
the  horse.  The  pupil  is  very  much  en- 
larged and  dilated,  in  consequence  of  the 
total  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve ;  M'hich  being  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  stimulating  it  to  action,  the  mus- 
cular fibres  contract  from  the  centre  to- 
wards the  circumference,  enlarging  the 
aperture  as  when  the  perfect  eye  is  ex- 
erting its  powers  to  view  objects  in  the 
dark.  The  gutta  serena  is  supposed  gene- 
rally to  arise  from  an  affection  of  that 
portion  of  the  brain  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  optic  nerve  ;  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  deficiency  is  confined 
to  the  nerve  itself.  Some  diseases  of  the 
brain,  as  the  staggers,  or  a  blow  on  the 
head,  will  produce  it.  When  proceeding 
from  any  of  these  causes,  we  may  attempt 
the  cure  by  bleeding,  purging,  blistering 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  stimulating  the 
nostrils  (Mr.  Feron  says)  with  the  vapour 
of  vitriolic  or  marine  acid. 

5.  Watery  Eyes.  This  complaint,  as  its 
name  indicates,  proceeds  from  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  tears,  which  flow 
down  the  cheeks,  in  consequence  of  the 
lachrymal  ducts  not  being  capable  of  car- 
rying all  the  superfluous  quantity  away  ; 
or  it  may  arise  from  an  obstruction  of  the 
nasal  duct. 

If  the  secretions  from  the  lachrymal 
glands  become  inordinate,  either  from 
this  cause,  or  from  mere  debility,  which 
may  render  them  too  obedient  to  common 
stimuli,  bracing  and  sedative  collyria, 
such  as  those  prepared  with  saturnine  or 
other  metallic  salts,  seem  to  promise  the 
greatest  advantage,  without  having  re- 
course to  means  calculated  to  act  on  the 
system.  But,  when  the  watery  eye  is 
found  to  proceed  from  an  obstruction  of 
the  ductus  ad  nasum,  "  the  passage  must 
be  opened  by  injecting  a  decoction  of  lin- 
seed, or  any  other  glutinous  injection  :  if 
this  fail,  the  ductus  ad  nasum  must  be 
opened  with  an  instrument,  introduced 
with  great  dexterity  from  the  eye  down  to 
the  nose." 

6.  E<Kternal  Injuries  of  the  Eye.  An 
inflaiiimation  produced  by  wounds  or  con- 
tusions of  the  eye-lid  may  extend  to  the 
eye  itself;  though  few  such  accidents  will 
occasion  a  loss  of  sight,  if  properly  treated. 
In  such  cases,  there  is  often  a  complete 
opacity  for  a  time  ;  but,  on  removing  the 
inflammation,  the  cornea  generally  re- 
covers its  transparency.  In  violent  acci- 
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dents,  indeed,  where  Avounds  have  exten- 
sively divided  the  coats  of  the  eye,  or 
where  the  eye  has  been  ruptured  by  a 
contusion,  vision,  of  course,  is  completely 
and  irretrievably  destroyed. 

Mr.  Denny  advises  us,  whether  the  in- 
flammation arise  in  consequence  of  injuries 
to  the  eye  itself,  or  to  the  eye-lids  only, 
to  observe  the  following  treatment : 

Take  away  four  or  five  pints  of  blood 
from  the  neck-vein,  and  ajiply  the  follow- 
ing poidtice  to  the  eye  : 

Take  of  Bread,  finely  grated,  a  hand- 
ful; 
Lead-water,  enough  to  make  it 
of  a  proper  consistence  ;  add 
Olive  oil,  one  ounce  ; 
mix  them.  Apply  it  cold  ;  renew  it  several 
times  daily  ;  and  give  the  following  ball, 
with  mashes  of  bran  and  warm  water : 
Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 
Ginger,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 
form  them  into  a  ball  with  treacle. 

A  low  diet  being  required,  hay  and 
corn  must  be  sparingly  allowed.  If  the 
inflammation  does  not  subside  by  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  a  rowel  put  under 
the  jaw,  and  continued  till  the  disease  be 
removed,  is  a  suitable  remedy. 

After  the  above  ball  has  operated,  Mr. 
Denny  directs  the  following  fever-baU  to 
be  given  morning  and  night : 

Take  of  Antimonial  powder,  one  scru- 
ple ;_ 
Nitre,  in  powder,  six  drachms  ; 
Aniseeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Treacle,  sufficient  to  form  the 
ball. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  he  observes,  for 
small  specks  to  remain  on  the  cornea  af- 
ter the  inflammation  is  removed.     "  In 
such  cases,  the  best  application  is  a  few 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  on  lint,  in- 
troduced between   the    eye-lids    once  or 
twice  in  the  day.      This  stimulates  the 
lymphatics  to  absorb  the  lymph  ;  which, 
being  dilfiased  between  the  coats  of  the 
eye,  occasions  imperfect  vision." 

The  state  of  the  eyes  in  every  horse 
constitutes  so  much  of  the  value  and  ex- 
cellence in  respect  to  their  good  or  bad 
formation,  that  proper,  nay,  extreme, 
circumspection  ought  to  be  used  in  the 
examination  previous  to  purchase.  The 
best  and  most  experienced  judges  of 
horses  are  sometimes  seriously  disappoint- 
ed, and  not  unfrequently  deceived,  in  a 
superficial  survey,  and  too  hasty  deci- 
sion :  in  fact,  there  is  no  point  of  the  ani- 
mal upon  the  merits  of  which  (in  a  va- 
riety of  instances)  it  is  so  difficult  to  form 
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an  accurate,  at  least  an  infallible,  opinion, 
as  upon  the  parts  before  us.  If  at  first 
sight  you  are  attracted  by  their  bright, 
bold,  prominent  appearance,  and  observe 
they  arc  sntiiciently  clear  and  transparent 
to  reflect  your  own  figure  in  the  eye  as 
you  stand  before  it,  and  the  horse  neither 
■winks,  blinks,  or  rolls  the  orbs  of  the  eyes 
about,  as  if  feeling  for  the  light  when 
brought  out  of  the  stable,  there  is  then 
every  well-founded  reason  to  believe  they 
are  not  only  safe,  but  perfectly  good.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  eye  appears  flat, 
as  if  sunk  in  its  orbit,  witli  a  palpable  va- 
cuum round  the  orb,  between  it  and  the 
eye-lid,  it  is  a  very  unfiivourable  indica- 
tion ;  particularly  if  there  should  be  no 
defluxion  from  the  eye,  to  justify  the  idea 
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of  a  temporary  injury  having  been  sus- 
tained by  a  blow,  bite,  or  some  such  ac- 
cident, neither  to  be  foreseen  nor  guarded 
against.  If  there  is  a  palpable  indent- 
ation above  the  orbs,  and  a  wrinkled 
contraction  of  the  eye-lids  towards  the 
forehead,  they  are  invariable  symptoms  of 
something  wrong. 

A  small  pig- eye  should  be  likewise 
carefully  avoided,  as  they  are  seldom  to 
be  depended  upon  ;  the  subject  is  fre- 
quently addicted  to  starting,  and  the  fu- 
ture state  of  the  eye  in  general  doubtful. 
A  cloudy  muddiness  within  the  outer  hu- 
mour of  the  eye,  (giving  it  an  opaque 
appearance)  or  a  milky  tliickening  of  the 
surface,  denote  present  defect,  and  great 
probability  of  approaching  blindness. 
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Fx\LCONER.  A  falconer,  whose  pro- 
vince it  was  to  tame,  manage,  and  look 
after  falcons,  and  other  hawks,  was  for- 
merly as  great  and  conspicuous  a  cliarac- 
ter  as  the  most  celebrated  lumtsman  of 
the  present  day.  The  influence  of  fashion, 
and  the  changes  wrought  by  time,  have, 
however,  very  much  obscured  both  sport 
and  sportsman. 

FALCONRY.     I   cannot  but  lament 
that    the    noble,    the  royal,   diversion   of 
Hawking,  should  have  so  much  declined, 
as  to  be  known  in  this  country  by  little 
more  than  the  mere  name.     As  a  diver- 
sion, it  was  far  superior  to  the  net,  which 
was  practised  at  the  same  period;  and  it 
is  doubtful  even,  if  the  pleasure  of  the 
fowling  piece  is  equal  to  that  which  was 
derived  from  the  flight  of  the  well-trained 
hawk.     In  remote  antiquity,  the  kings  of 
Persia  and  other  eastern  monarchs,  as  well 
as  noblemen,  followed,  if  not  the  same  di- 
version, at  least  something  nearly  allied 
to  it.     In  these  countries,  the  eagle  was 
taught  to  fly  at  the  antelope,  the  gazelle, 
and  the  stag  ;  while  in  Europe,  the  strong- 
er kinds  of  hawks  were  trained  to  strike 
the  hare,  and  the  lesser  used  for  feathered 
game.     In  some  parts  of  the  East,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  still  practised ;  but  in  England, 
if  the  science  of  Falconry  is  not  altogether 
forgotten,  the  breed  of  hawks  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  is  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible extinct.    An  eyrie  or  two  may  still  be 
found  perhaps  in  Scotland,  and  one  still  re- 
mains, I  l)elieve,  in  some  part  of  Northum- 
berland ;  but  as  these  birds  are  unwelcome 
visitors  to  the  farmer,  they  are  not  likely 
to  increase,  as  they  are  not,  as  formerly, 
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protected  by  law :  it  is  tnie,  the  statutes 
for  this  purpose  remain ;  but,  as  hawking 
has  been  almost  laid  aside,  they  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  liglit  than  as  a  dead 
letter.  Immense  sums  were  formerly 
given  for  a  cast  of  hawks  ;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made  felony 
to  steal  one  of  these  birds.  To  take  its 
eggs,  even  in  a  person's  own  ground,  was 
punishable  with  imprisonment  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  together  with  a  fine  at  the  king's 
jileasure. 

Falconry  constituted  one  of  the  princi- 
pal annisements  of  our  ancestors  :  and  a 
person  of  rank  scarcely  ever  went  abroad 
without  a  hawk  on  his  fist :  indeed,  in  such 
estimation  was  the  diversion  of  hawking 
held  amongst  the  great  all  over  Europe, 
that  Frederic,  one  of  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many, condescended  to  write  a  treatise 
upon  the  subject. 

The  hawks  chiefly  used  for  this  diversion 
were  the  gyr-falcon,  the  falcon,  the  lanner, 
the  sacre,  the  hobby,  and  the  merlin. 
These  are  called  long-winged  hawks,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  baser  kinds, 
such  as  the  kite,  buzzard,  &c.  which  are  ^ 
neither  so  swift,  so  bold,  nor  so  susceptible 
of  that  attachment  to  their  keeper  which 
distinguish  the  generous  kind  before  men- 
tioned. 

The  gjT-falcon  is  the  largest  of  this 
fierce  tribe ;  and  next  to  him  the  falcon 
properly  so  called,  of  which  there  seems 
to  be  some  variety,  principally  distinguish- 
able under  the  heads  falcon-geutil  and  pe- 
regrine-falcon, both,  however,  about  the 
size  of  the  raven.  Next  follows  the  lan- 
ner, the  sacre,  the  hobby,  and  last  of  all 
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the  merlin.  The  last  of  these  may  be  fre- 
quently seen  in  this  country  in  winter  : 
its  phnnage  is  very  beautiful,  the  wings 
and  back  are  ash-col  ouved  blue,  and  the 
throat  yellow  spotted  with  black  ;  in  size 
it  scarcely  equals  the  cuckoo  ;  but  its 
courage  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
gyr-falcon  itself.  It  retires,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  continent,  where  it  breeds.  All  these 
birds,  indeed,  may  be  found  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  falcon,  properly  so  called, 
is  still  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland  ;  but  is 
generally  distinguished  by  the  appellations 
of  the  falcon  and  the  tarsel ;  these,  in  fact, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  male  and  fe- 
male of  the  same  species  :  the  tarsel  is  the 
female,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  larger 
and  the  fiercer,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  general  rule,  but  which,  howe\'er,  is 
found  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  hawk 
and  eagle  tribes,  if  it  do  not  prevail  uni- 
formly in  all  the  rapacious  kinds  of  birds. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  amusement  of  hawking, 
one  very  weighty  reason  may  be  stated 
for  its  decline,  independant  of  the  general 
introduction  of  the  fowling-piece,  viz.  the 
trouble  and  expence  attached  to  the  rear- 
ing, training,  and  keeping  these  birds  in 
oi-der.  It  is  true,  the  office  of  king's  fal- 
coner still  exists,  and  with  a  salaiy  of  more 
than  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum ; 
yet  there  is  little  probability  of  the  noble- 
man who  receives  it  being  often  called 
upon  to  produce  such  ensigns  of  his  office. 

Falconry  began  about  A.  D.  450,  con- 
tinued a  favourite  amusement,  and  was 
cultivated  as  a  liberal  art  so  late  as  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
office  of  grand  falconer  of  England  is  he- 
reditary in  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  as 
that  of  master  of  the  game  is  in  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  The  salary  attached  to 
the  office  is  982/.  10s.  per  ann.  and  SOL 
each  lunar  month,  making  together  1372/. 
10s.  but,  from  various  deductions,  it  does 
not  net  above  one  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
The  consequence  annexed  about  the  year 
942  to  the  falconer  of  Howel  Dha,  Prince 
of  Wales,  we  gather  from  the  rules  of  his 
household,  and  we  have  every  reason  for 
believing  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  na- 
tional peculiarities)  that  these  regulations 
were  formed  upon  the  same  model  as  those 
of  England.  Among  the  twenty-four  great 
officers  of  the  Welsh  court,  the  fourth  was 
the  great  falconer,  and  he  was  limited  to 
three  draughts  only  of  strong  liquor  at  the 
royal  table,  lest  intoxication  should  make 
him  neglect  his  hawks.  When  this  cour- 
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tier  succeeded  in  his  sport,  the  prince  rose 
to  meet  him,  and  sometimes  held  his  stir- 
rup. 

The  mode  of  ti-aining  a  hawk  is,  in  the 
fii'st  place,  to  put  a  cap  of  leather,  called 
a  hood,  on  the  hawk's  head  the  moment 
he  is  taken.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  him  from  seeing,  but  to  allow  him 
to  feed. 

Slips  of  light  leather,  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
are  to  be  made  fast  to  each  of  his  legs. 
These  are  called  jesses,  and  are  to  be  fas- 
tened to  a  small  swivel,  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a  thong  of  leather,  three  or  four  feet 
long,  called  a  leash,  so  as  easily  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  swivel  when  the  hawk  is 
required  to  fly. 

He  is  also  to  be  equipped  with  two  light 
bells,  fastened  to  his  legs  by  pieces  of  soft 
leather ;  by  the  sound  of  which,  when  he 
is  lost,  we  may  be  assisted  in  recovering 
him. 

The  hawk  is  now  to  be  taught  to  come 
to  the  lure  ;  it  is  a  forked  piece  of  wood, 
covered  with  the  wings  of  birds,  and  heavy 
enough  to  prevent  the  hawk  from  flying 
away  with  it.  Pieces  of  meat  are  tied  ta 
each  side  of  the  lure,  and  it  is  attached 
to  a  string  three  or  four  feet  long,  by  which 
it  may  be  swimg  round  in  the  air,  or 
thrown  to  a  distance. 

The  hawk  is  to  be  fed  upon  the  lure, 
being  first  made  to  come  to  it  when  held 
very  near  him,  then,  when  held  a  little  far- 
ther off;  it  is  to  be  next  thrown  upon  the 
ground  to  a  small  distance,  and  thus  he 
is  to  be  brought  by  degrees  to  fly  to  it, 
and  to  seize  it  eagerly,  however  far  it  may 
be  thrown. 

An  assistant  is  now  to  swing  the  lure  at 
some  distance  from  the  falconer,  who  casts 
off  the  hawk. 

It  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  air  when  the 
hawk  is  flying  towards  it,  but  so  that  he 
cannot  attain  it  until  it  falls  to  the  ground, 
lest  he  should  be  hurt  by  striking  it  in  its 
flight. 

When  this  lesson  has  been  repeated, 
until  the  hawk  has  become  eager  to  take 
the  lure,  the  assistant  is  to  swing  it  as  be- 
fore, but  is  to  take  it  into  his  hand  when 
the  hawk  is  coming  ;  he  is  then  to  swing 
it  again  as  soon  as  the  hawk  has  passed ; 
and  finally,  to  throw  it  upon  the  ground, 
when  the  hawk  is  returning  towards  him. 

In  this  way  the  hawk  will  soon  be  taught 
to  fly  round  the  falconer,  bending  his 
flight  inwards  when  the  lure  is  shown  to 
him,  or  when  he  hears  the  call  of  the  fal- 
coner, who  should  always  halloo  when  he 
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is  hiring.      He  may  thus  be  made  to  fol-        It  is  now  time  to  enter  him  to  his  game, 

low  the  falconer  wherever  he  pleases;  this  While  the^hawk  is  waiting  on  at  a  proper 

is  called  waiting  on.  height,  his  head  being  turned  inwards — a 

When  the  hawk  has  alighted  upon  the  partridge  tied  to  a  creance  is  to  be  thrown 

lure,  the  falconer  is  to  walk  round  him,  up ;  and  when  the  hawk  has  taken  it,  he 

whistle  to  him  while  he  is  feeding,  and  must  be  allowed  to  eat  it  on  the  ground 

reward  him  with  a  good  meal  when  he  is  near  the  falconer,  who  is  to  walk  round 

taken  up.  him,  and  whistle  to  him  as  usual. 

It  is  thus  that  hawks  are  made  obedi-         When  this  lesson  has  been  repeated 

ent  to  the  lure,  and  that  they  are  exer-  three  or  four  times,  by  throwing  up  par- 

cised  when  they  cannot  be  flown  at  game,  tridges  not  confined  by  the  creance,  the 

but  they  must  not  be  kept  too  long  upon  education  of  the  hawk  may  be  considered 

wing,  or  they  would  acquire  the  habit  of  as  completed ;  and  he  may  be  taken  into 

flying  low ;  and  it  is  the  perfection  of  a  the  field, 
slight  falcon  to  soar  as  high  as  possible. 

FALLOW-DEER,  THE.  No  two  animals  can  be  more  nearly 
allied  than  the  stag  and  the  fallow  deer.  Alike  in  form,  alike  in  dis- 
position, in  the  superb  furniture  of  their  heads,  in  their  swiftness  and 
timidity  ;  and  yet  no  two  animals  appear  more  distinct,  or  avoid  each 
other  with  more  fixed  animosity.  They  are  never  seen  to  herd  in 
the  same  place,  they  never  engender  together,  or  form  a  mixed  breed : 
and  even  in  those  countries  where  the  stag  is  common,  the  buck  seems 
to  be  entirely  a  stranger ;  in  short,  they  both  form  distinct  families  ; 
which,  though  so  seemingly  near,  are  still  remote :  and  although  with 
the  same  habitudes,  yet  retain  an  unalterable  aversion.  The  fallow- 
deer,  as  they  are  much  smaller,  so  they  seem  of  a  nature  less  robust, 
and  less  savage,  than  those  of  the  stag  kind.  They  are  found  but 
rarely  wild  in  the  forests  ;  they  are  in  general  bred  up  in  parks,  and 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  or  of  luxury,  their  ilesh  being  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  all  other  animals.  It  need  scarce  be  mentioned, 
that  the  horns  of  the  buck  make  its  principal  distinction,  being  broad 
and  palmated  ;  whereas  those  of  the  stag  are  in  every  part  round. 
In  the  one,  they  are  flattened,  and  spread  like  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
in  the  other,  they  grow  like  a  tree,  every  branch  being  of  the  shape 
of  the  stem  that  bears  it.  The  laliow-deer  also  has  the  tail  longer, 
and  the  hair  hghter  than  the  stag ;  in  other  respects,  they  pretty 
nearly  resemble  one  another. 

The  horns  of  the  buck,  as  of  all  other  animals  of  this  kind,  are 
shed  every  year,  and  take  the  usual  time  for  repairing.  The  only 
difference  between  it  and  the  stag  is,  that  this  change  happens  later 
in  the  buck  ;  and  its  rutting  time,  consequently,  falls  more  into  the 
winter.  It  is  not  found  so  furious  at  this  season  as  the  former  ;  nor 
does  it  so  much  exhaust  itself  by  the  violence  of  its  ardour.  It  does 
not  quit  its  natural  pastures  in  quest  of  the  female,  nor  does  it  attack 
other  animals  with  indiscriminate  ferocity  :  however,  the  males  com- 
bat for  the  female  among  each  other ;  and  it  is  not  without  many 
contests,  that  one  buck  is  seen  to  become  master  of  the  whole  herd. 
It  often  happens  also  that  a  herd  of  fallow-deer  is  seen  to  divide 
into  two  parties,  and  engage  each  other  with  great  ardour  j?nd  obsti- 
nacy. They  both  seem  desirous  of  gaining  some  favourite  spot  of 
the  park  for  pasture,  and  of  driving  the  vanquished  party  into  the 
coarser  and  more  disagreeable  parts."  Each  of  these  factions  has  its 
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FALLOW-DEER 

particular  chief;  namely,  the  two  oldest  and  strongest  of  the  herd 
These  lead  on  to  the  engagement ;  and  the  rest  follow  under  their 
direction.  These  combats  are  singular  enough,  from  the  disposition 
and  conduct  which  seem  to  regulate  their  mutual  efforts.  They  at- 
tack with  order,  and  support  the  assault  with  courage  ;  they  come  to 
each  other's  assistance,  they  retire,  they  rally,  and  never  give  up  the 
victory  upon  a  single  defeat.  The  combat  is  renewed  for  several 
days  together  ;  until  at  length  the  most  feeble  side  is  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  is  content  to  escape  to  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the 
park,  where  only  they  can  find  safety  and  protection. 

The  fallow-deer  is  easily  tamed,  and  feeds  upon  many  things  which 
the  stag  will  refuse.  By  this  means  it  preserves  its  venison  bet- 
ter :  and  even  after  rutting,  it  does  not  appear  entirely  exhausted. 
It  continues  almost  in  the  same  state  through  the  whole  year,  although 
there  are  particular  seasons  when  the  flesh  is  chiefly  in  esteem.  This 
animal  also  browses  closer  than  the  stag  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  more 
prejudicial  among  young  trees,  which  it  often  strips  too  close  for  re- 
covery. The  young  deer  eat  much  faster  and  more  greedily  than 
the  old  ;  they  seek  the  female  at  their  second  year,  and,  like  the  stag, 
are  fond  of  variety.  The  doe  goes  with  young  about  eight  months, 
like  the  hind  ;  and  commonly  brings  forth  one  at  a  time  :  but  they 
differ  in  this,  that  the  buck  comes  to  perfection  at  three,  and  lives  till 
sixteen ;  whereas  the  stag  does  not  come  to  perfection  till  seven,  and 
lives  till  forty. 

As  this  animal  is  a  beast  of  chase,  like  the  stag,  so  the  sportsmen  of 
the  old  school  have  invented  a  number  of  names  relative  to  him.  The 
buck  is  the  first  year  called  a  fawn  ;  the  second,  a  pricket ;  the  third, 
a  sorel ;  the  fourth,  a  sore  ;  the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the  first  head ;  and 
the  sixth,  a  great  buck :  the  female  is  called  a  doe ;  the  first  year  a 
fawn  ;  and  the  second,  a  tegg.  The  manner  of  hunting  the  buck  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  stag-hunting,  except  that  less  skill 
is  required  than  in  the  latter.  The  buck  is  more  easily  roused  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  judge  by  the  view,  and  mark  what  grove  or  covert  it  en- 
ters, as  it  is  not  known  to  wander  far  from  thence  ;  nor,  like  the  stag, 
to  change  its  layer,  or  place  of  repose.  When  hard  hunted,  it  takes 
to  some  strong  hold,  or  covert,  with  which  it  is  acquainted,  in  the 
more  gloomy  part  of  the  wood,  or  the  steeps  of  the  mountain ;  not 
like  the  stag,  flying  before  the  hounds,  nor  crossing,  nor  doubling,  nor 
using  any  of  the  subtleties  which  the  stag  is  accustomed  to.  It  will 
take  the  water  when  sorely  pressed,  but  seldom  a  great  river  ;  nor 
can  it  swim  so  long,  nor  so  swiftly,  as  the  former.  In  general,  the 
strength,  the  cunning,  and  the  courage  of  this  animal,  are  inferior  to 
those  of  the  stag ;  and  consequently  it  affords  neither  so  long,  so  va- 
rious, nor  so  obstinate  a  chase. 

As  the  buck  is  a  more  delicate  animal  than  the  stag,  so  also  it  is 
subject  to  greater  varieties.  We  have  in  England  two  varieties  of 
the  fallow-deer,  which  are  said  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  The  beauti- 
ful spotted  kind,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Ben- 
gal ;  and  the  very  deep-brown  sort,  that  are  now  so  common  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  were  introduced  by  king  James  I. 
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from  Norway ;  for  having  observed  their  hardiness,  and  that  they 
could  endure  the  winter,  even  in  that  severe  chmate,  without  fodder, 
he  brought  over  some  of  them  into  Scotland,  and  disposed  of  them 
amongst  his  chases.  Since  that  time  they  have  multiplied  in  many 
parts  of  the  British  emj)ire;  and  England  is  now  become  more  famous 
for  its  venison,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Whatever  pains 
the  French  have  taken  to  rival  us  in  this  particular,  the  flesh  of  their 
fallow-deer,  of  which  they  keep  but  a  few,  has  neither  the  fatness  nor 
the  flavour  of  that  fed  upon  English  pastin'e. 

However,  there  is  scarce  a  country  in  Europe,  except  far  to  the 
northward,  in  which  this  animal  is  a  stranger.  The  Spanish  fallow- 
deer  are  as  large  as  stags,  but  of  a  darker  colour,  and  more  slender 
neck  :  their  tails  are  longer  than  those  of  ours,  they  are  black  above, 
and  white  below.  The  Virginian  deer  are  larger  and  stronger  than 
ours,  with  great  necks,  and  their  colour  inclinable  to  grey.  Other 
kinds  have  the  hoof  of  their  hind  legs  marked  outwardly  with  a  white 
spot;  and  their  ears  and  tails  much  longer  than  the  common.  One 
of  these  has  been  seen  full  of  white  spots,  with  a  black  list  down  the 
middle  of  his  back.  In  Guiana,  a  country  of  South  America,  ac- 
cording to  Labat,  there  are  deer  without  horns,  which  are  much  less 
than  those  of  Europe,  but  resembling  them  in  every  other  particu- 
lar. They  are  very  lively,  light  of  course,  and  excessively  fearful ; 
their  hair  is  of  a  reddish  fallow,  their  heads  are  small  and  lean,  their 
ears  little,  their  necks  long  and  arched,  the  tail  short,  and  the  sight 
piercing.  When  pursued,  they  fly  into  places  where  no  other  animal 
can  follow  them.  The  Negroes  stand  to  watch  for  them  in  narrow 
paths  which  lead  to  the  brook  where  they  drink,  or  the  meadow 
where  they  feed  ;  there  waiting  in  the  utmost  silence  (for  the  slight- 
est noise  will  drive  them  away)  the  Negro,  when  he  perceives  the 
animal  within  reach,  shoots,  and  is  happy  if  he  can  bring  down 
his  game.  Their  flesh,  though  seldom  tat,  is  considered  as  a  great 
delicacy,  and  the  hunter  is  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble. 

FALSE    QUARTER — is  a  defect  in  pressure,  by  hollowing  it  at  that  particular 

the  lioof  of  a  horse,  originally  sustained  spot,  and  letting  the  bearing  be  fixed  en- 

by  some  injury,  producing  a  destruction  tirely  upon  the  sound  parts.     By  constant 

of    parts  ;    as   quittor,    canker,    wounds,  attention  in  reducing  the  prominent  edges 

treads,  bruises,  or  such  formation  of  mat-  of  the  irregular  projection  with  the  fine 

ter,  by  which  a  part  of  tlie  hoof  has  been  side  of  the  rasp,  and  a  few  occasional  im- 

unavoidablydestroyed,or  necessarily  taken  pregnations  with  fine  spermaceti  oil,  the 

away.     In  the  regeneration  of  parts,  the  hoof  may   be   sometimes  restored  to  its 

incarnation  (from  the  rigid  and  horny  na-  original  formation. 

ture  of  the  hoof)  is  irregvdar  and  imper-         FAR,  in  the  manege,  a  term  used  to 

feet,  forming  a  sort  of  cleft  (or  artificial  denote  any  part  of  the  horse's  right  side  : 

union)  with  the  sound  part  upon  the  sur-  thus  the  far  foot,  far  shoulder,  &c.  is  the 

face,  productive  of  a  sensible  weakness  right  foot,  right  shoulder,  &'c. 
underneath.    This  imperfect  and  defective         FARCY  is  a  chronical  disorder,  which 

junction  renders  such  quarter,  as  it  is  cal-  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  relaxation 

led,  inadequate  to  the  weiglit  it  is  destin-  and  obstruction  in  the  absorbent  vessels, 

ed  to  bear ;  in  which  case  much  judgment  wliich  are  very  numerous  and  large  in  the 

is  required,  and  may  be  exerted,  in  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  horse,  conse- 

palliation,  as  perfect  cure  is  not  to  be  ex-  quently  produces  swellings  in   the  legs, 

pected.     Care  must  be  taken  in  forming  belly,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.    When 

the  shoe  to  relieve  the  tender  part  from  these  swellings  are  large,  they  are  known 
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by  tlie  name  of  water-farcy ;  but  as  the  dis- 
ease takes  root,  the  lymphatic  veins  also 
swell,  and  will  soon  appear  like  knotted 
cords ;  these  knots  are  produced  by  the 
valves  with  which  these  kind  of  vessels 
are  particularly  supplied  ;  the  knotting  ob- 
structions taking  place  at  each  valve,  oc- 
casions tlieni  to  burst,  and  produce  ulcers 
of  a  bad  nature,  and  difficult  to  cure,  which, 
in  a  very  short  time,  spread  all  over  the 
body  ;  this  state  of  the  disease  is  termed 
the  corded  and  button  farcy. 

If  the  disorder  has  been  neglected  or 
ill-treated,  the  swellings  of  the  legs  and 
other  places  increase ;  the  horse  falls  off 
his  food,  he  grows  lean,  a  consxunptive  fe- 
ver comes  on,  and  a  running  at  the  nose 
takes  place,  which,  in  its  further  progress, 
often  announces,  that  the  farcy  has  de- 
generated into  the  glanders.  The  causes 
that  produce  this  disorder,  may  be  general 
debility,  foul  feeding,  a  want  of  proper  ex- 
ercise, a  schirrous  state  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  or  from  an  affection  of  the  secre- 
tory organs,  or  fi-om  an  impurity  of  the 
serum ;  and,  whatever  diminishes  the  vi- 
tal heat.  The  strangles  greatly  exalt  the 
malignity  of  this  disorder. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  disease  a  con- 
siderable enlargement  and  pain  are  per- 
ceived in  the  affected  absorbents.  Glan- 
dular tumours  begin  to  spring  up,  at  first 
extremely  sensible,  but  soon  becoming 
schirrous  ;  and  if  these  symptoms  are  per- 
mitted to  increase,  those  little  tumours 
soon  discharge  a  foul  and  corroding  sanies, 
which  gives  the  disorder  a  very  ugly  ap- 
pearance, by  spreading  themselves  with 
a  considerable  rapidity  all  over  the  body. 
When  the  disorder  attacks  the  head  first, 
it  may  be  expected  it  will  proceed  with 
greater  violence,  and  will  terminate  with 
more  pernicious  consequences,  than  at 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  as  this  last 
symptom  frequently  announces  it  will  fin- 
ish in  the  glanders.  Another  case  equally 
fatal,  is,  when  the  farcy  retreats  from  the 
outward  parts  of  the  body,  and  falls  upon 
some  internal  viscera,  such  as  the  lungs, 
intestines,  &c. 

The  cure.  When  the  animal  is  fleshy, 
or  in  high  condition,  bleeding,  and  a  little 
mild  purging  physic,  cooling  diet,  and  a 
great  deal  of  gentle  exercise,  will  be  re- 
quired. 

But  should  the  animal  be  low  in  condi- 
tion, his  hide  bound,  his  coat  staring,  it 
cannot  but  be  obvious,  that  medicines, 
having  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  system, 
must  be  avoided,  which  symptoms  an- 
nounce, that  the  constitution  of  the  ani- 
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mal  has  become  vitiated  by  the  absorption 
of  the  poison  produced  by  farcy  ;  the  buds 
will  be  numerous,  the  absorbent  vessels, 
and  sometimes  the  veins  accompanying 
them,  will  be  hard  and  distended  ;  pain- 
ful swellings  will  probably  attack  the  ex- 
tremities, and  the  whole  frame  will  soon 
wear  a  haggard  and  distressing  appear- 
ance. 

At  such  a  period,  and  indeed  in  every 
degree  of  farcy,  we  may  give  the  following 
balls,  gradually  increasing  the  proportion 
of  the  active  material,  until  it  has  arrived 
at  three  or  four  times  its  original  quantity. 
Particular  care  must  be  taken  the  horse  is 
not  exposed  to  cold  air,  hiscloathing  warm, 
and  a  moderate  gentle  exercise  twice  a  day. 

Should  the  animal  feel  sore  about  the 
mouth  or  throat,  purge  or  stale  too  much, 
from  the  use  of  those  balls,  in  this  case, 
the  use  of  medicines  should  be  disconti- 
nued until  these  effects  disappear,  and  the 
horse  recovers  his  appetite,  viz.  take  of  mu* 
riate  of  quick-silver,  (corrosive  sublimate), 
an  ounce ;  antimony,  four  ounces ;  flowers 
of  sulphur,  eight  ounces;  anisated  balsam 
of  sulphur,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
sixteen  balls.  One  of  these,  or  of  the  fol- 
lowing, may  be  given  every  day. 

Take  arsenic  an  ounce,  antimony,  four 
ounces,  flowers  of  sulplmr,  eight  ounces, 
anisated  balsam  of  sulphur,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  sixteen  balls.  The  use  of 
these  medicines  must  be  continued  some 
time  after  the  disease  is  removed.  If  any 
of  these  balls  cause  irritation  upon  the  in- 
testines and  kidneys,  their  use  must  be 
discontinued ;  or,  it  will  be  adviseable  to 
add  half  a  drachm  of  opium  to  each  ball. 

The  diet  must  be  scalded  oats  and  bran, 
mixed  together,  with  a  handful  of  split 
beans,  at  each  feed :  the  cloathing  must 
be  warm,  his  drink  made  warm  also,  and 
white  with  bran  or  meal. 

The  local  treatment  of  farcy  must  be 
attempted  by  frequent  application  of  blis- 
ters, as  well  as  the  application  of  actual 
cautery,  which  must  be  repeated  as  often 
as  necessity  requires,  being  certainly  the 
best  local  applications,  particularly  when 
there  are  ulcers.  Their  effect  is  to  dimi- 
nish the  inflammation  of  the  absorbents, 
by  creating  an  irritation  of  the  skin ;  while, 
by  stimulating  the  external  absorbents, 
the  action  of  the  internal  are  also  increased. 
Moreover,  the  parts  that  have  been  blis- 
tered, and  those  cauterized  with  the  hot 
iron,  must  be  well  fomented  with  a  solu- 
tion of  blue  vitriol ;  the  parts  being  pre- 
viously washed  with  warm  water. 
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FARRIER,  sometimes  written  Ferrier. 
A  person  or  smith  who  forges  horses' 
shoes  and  fixes  them  on.  As  the  noto- 
rious errors  committed  hy  ignorant  persons 
in  this  occupation  were  the  cause  of  many 
diseases  in  tlie  foot,  it  naturally  followed 
that  the  same  practitioners  were  resorted 
to  for  the  cure  of  the  latter.  Hence  every 
morbid  affection  in  the  horse  came  at  last 
to  be  treated  by  farriers,  whose  miserable 
blunders,  however,  have  at  length  awaken- 
ed the  community  to  a  sense  of  the  evils 
which  that  most  useful  animal  has  been 
exposed  to  for  so  long  a  period  ;  and  the 
term  farrier  will  henceforth  be  exclusive- 
ly applied  to  the  mechanic  who  fasliions 
and  fixes  the  horse's  shoe,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  In 
the  farrier,  too,  some  degree  of  sagacity 
and  discrimination  is  necessary  in  the 
application  of  the  new  principles  which 
should  direct  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
art. 

FEATHER.  The  centrical  division, 
and  different  directions,  of  the  siu-round- 
ing  hair  in  a  horse's  forehead  is  so  called: 
they  are  also  frequently  seen  upon  the 
neck  on  one  or  both  sides  the  mane,  and 
sometimes  upon  the  hind  quarters. 

FEATHER  WEIGHT.  The  lightest 
weight  that  can  be  put  upon  the  back  of 
a  horse,  in  whatever  match  he  may  be 
engaged,  and  totally  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  owner  ;  who  is  not  under  the 
necessity  of  bringing  his  rider  to  the  scale 
either  before  or  after  the  race,  in  an  en- 
gagement where  "  feather  weight"  is  par- 
ticularly expressed. 

FEBRUARY.  Shooting  continues  du- 
ring this  month  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
snipe  and  the  wood-cock,  and  pei-haps 
wild  fowl,  though  such  of  these  birds  as 
breed  in  this  country  ought  to  be  no 
longer  pursued. 

Coursing  continues,  and  hares  generally 
run  well,  unless  the  females  in  a  state  of 
gestation, — a  circumstance  not  uncommon 
in  the  month  of  February. 

Hares  still  pursued  by  hounds  ;  and 
when  the  male  happens  to  be  found  some 
distance  from  home,  he  will  aftbrd  an  ex- 
cellent run,  and  that  too  in  a  direct  line, 
which  renders  the  pursuit  something  like 
that  of  a  fox. 

Foxes  frequently  afford  capital  runs 
during  this  month. 

FEEDER.  A  pei-son  appointed  to 
prepare,  boil,  and  mix  the  provision  for 
hounds. 

FEEL,  in  the  manege.  To  feel  a 
liorse  in  the  hand  is  to  observe  that  the 
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will  of  the  horse  is  in  the  rider's  hand, 
that  be  takes  the  bridle,  and  has  a  good 
appui  in  obeying  the  bit.  To  feel  a  horse 
upon  the  haunches  is  to  observe  that  he 
plies  or  bends  them,  which  is  contrary  to 
leaning  or  throwing  upon  the  shoulders. 

FEET.  The  feet  of  horses  being  the 
very  basis  of  supj)ort  iq^on  which  the 
safety  and  exjiedition  of  the  frame  entirely 
depend,  they  are  entitled  to  every  jjossi- 
ble  degree  of  care  and  attention  ;  more 
particularly  in  the  winter  season,  when, 
from  neglect,  so  many  ills  and  inconveni- 
ences are  known  to  arise.  As  the  injuries, 
accidents,  and  diseases,  to  M'hich  the  feet 
are  constantly  liable,  will  be  found  indi- 
vidually enlarged  upon  under  distinct  and 
separate  heads,  it  becomes  only  necessary 
here  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  feet. 

The  feet  of  different  horses  vaiy  exceed- 
ingly in  what  may  be  termed  the  texture 
or  property  of  the  hoof ;  and  this  is,  in 
general,  regulated  by  the  colour  of  the 
legs  and  feet.  There  are  few  horses  with 
white  heels,  but  what  have  white  hoofs 
also,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be  more 
liable  to  defects  and  weakness,  than  those 
of  an  opposite  description.  To  preseiwe 
feet  perfectly  sound,  cleanliness  is  the 
leading  principle.  After  exercise  or  use, 
so  soon  as  the  body  is  drest,  the  dirt  or 
gravel  should  be  carefully  taken  from  un- 
der the  shoes  with  a  picker,  the  feet 
well  washed,  and  legs  and  heels  rubbed 
dry.  Horses  left  with  wet  legs  and  heels, 
after  a  severe  rim,  or  long  journey,  par- 
ticularly in  sharp  easterly  winds,  or  du- 
ring frost  and  snow,  will  be  very  liable 
to  cracks  or  scratches.  So  severe  a  rigid- 
ity is  occasioned  in  the  very  texture  of 
the  integument,  that  it  becomes  partially 
ruptured  or  broken  in  various  places, 
u])on  being  brought  into  expeditious  ac- 
tion ;  whicli,  with  the  friction  and  irrita- 
tion then  occasioned  by  the  sharp  particles 
of  gravel  in  dirty  roads,  soon  produce 
lacerations  of  the  most  painful  descrip- 
tion, 

The  state  of  the  shoes  should  be  con- 
stantly attended  to.  Permitted  to  conti- 
nue too  long  upon  the  feet,  the  growth  of 
the  hoof  brings  the  shoe  forward,  render- 
ing it  too  short  at  the  heel,  when  it  begins 
to  indent,  and  sinking  upon  the  foot,  soon 
presses  upon  the  outer  sole,  constituting 
pain  or  disquietude  in  some  horses,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  corns  in  others. 
Horses,  in  moderate  work,  require  new 
shoes  once  a  month,  upon  an  average^ 
never  varying  more  than  two  or  three 
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days  from  that  time  :  indeed,  it  is  not 
right  they  should  go  longer.  The  penu- 
rious plan  of  removing  shoes  half  worn  is 
truly  ridiculous ;  they  never  render  serv- 
ice adequate  to  the  expense,  and  the  prac- 
tice only  tends  to  a  more  frequent  de- 
struction of  the  hoof.  Thrushes  should 
be  counteracted  upon  their  fii'st  appear- 
ance, without  being  permitted  to  acquire 
a  corroding  virulence.  Swelled  legs  are 
hardly  ever  seen  in  stables  where  a  pro- 
per course  of  discipline,  and  regular  rou- 
tine of  business,  is  observed  ;  they  pro- 
ceed from  a  viscid,  sizey  state  of  the 
blood,  a  languor  in  the  circulation,  a 
want  of  exercise  out  of  the  stable,  or  a 
sufficiency  of  friction,  leg-rubbing,  care, 
and  attention  within. 

FEN  BIRDS.  The  progressions  of  na- 
ture from  one  class  of  beings  to  another, 
are  always  by  slow  and  almost  impercep- 
tible degrees.  She  has  peopled  the  woods 
and  the  fields  with  a  variety  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  ;  and,  to  leave  no  part  of 
her  extensive  territories  untenanted,  she 
has  stocked  the  waters  with  its  feathered 
inhabitants  also  :  she  has  taken  the  same 
care  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  her 
animals  in  this  element,  as  she  has  done 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  other;  she 
has  used  as  much  precaution  to  render 
watei"-fo\vl  fit  for  swimming,  as  she  did 
in  forming  land-fowl  for  flight ;  she  has 
defended  their  feathers  with  a  natural  oil, 
and  united  their  toes  by  a  webbed  mem- 
brane ;  by  which  contrivances  they  have 
at  once  security  and  motion.  But  between 
the  classes  of  land-birds  that  shun  the 
water,  and  water-fowl  that  are  made  for 
swimming  and  living  on  it,  she  has  formed 
a  very  numerous  tribe  of  birds,  that  seem 
to  partake  of  a  middle  nature  ;  that,  with 
divided  toes,  seemingly  fitted  to  live  on 
land,  are  at  the  same  time  furnished  with 
appetites  that  chiefly  attach  them  to  the 
waters.  These  can  properly  be  called 
neither  land  birds  nor  water-fowl,  as  they 
chiefly  derive  their  sustenance  from  watery 
places,  and  yet  are  unqualified  to  seek  it 
in  those  depths  where  it  is  often  found  in 
greatest  plenty. 

This  class  of  birds,  of  the  crane  kind, 
are  to  be  distinguished  fi'om  others  rather 
by  their  appetites  than  their  conformation. 
Yet  even  in  this  respect  they  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  discriminated  by  nature  :  as 
they  are  to  live  among  the  waters,  yet  are 
incapable  of  swimming  in  them,  most  of 
them  have  long  legs,  fitted  for  wading  in 
shallow  waters,  or  long  bills  proper  for 
groping  in  them. 
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Every  bird  of  this  kind,  habituated  to 
marshy  places,  may  be  known,  if  not  by 
the  length  of  its  legs,  at  least  by  the  scaly 
surface  of  them.  Those  who  have  ob- 
served the  legs  of  a  snipe  or  a  woodcock, 
will  easily  perceive  my  meaning  ;  and 
how  different  the  surface  of  the  skin  that 
covers  them  is  from  that  of  the  pigeon  or 
the  partridge.  Most  birds  of  this  kind  also, 
are  bare  of  feathers  half  way  up  their 
thighs  ;  at  least,  in  all  of  them,  above  the 
knee. — Their  long  habits  of  wading  in  the 
waters,  and  having  their  legs  continually 
in  moisture,  prevents  the  growth  of  fea- 
thers on  those  parts ;  so  that  there  is  a 
sm'prising  difference  between  the  leg  of  a 
crane,  naked  of  feathers  almost  up  to  the 
body,  and  the  falcon,  booted  almost  to  the 
very  toes. 

The  bill  also  is  very  distinguishable  in 
most  of  this  class.  It  is,  in  general,  longer 
than  that  of  other  birds,  and  in  some  finely 
fluted  on  every  side  ;  while  at  the  point 
it  is  possessed  of  extreme  sensibility,  and 
furnished  with  nerves,  for  the  better  feel- 
ing their  food  at  the  bottom  of  marshes, 
where  it  cannot  be  seen.  Some  birds  of 
this  class  are  thus  fitted  with  every  conve- 
nience :  they  have  long  legs,  for  wading; 
long  necks,  for  stooping ;  long  bills,  for 
searching  ;  and  nervous  points,  for  feel- 
ing. Others  are  not  so  amply  provided 
for  ;  as  some  have  long  bills,  but  legs  of 
no  great  length  ;  and  others  have  long 
necks,  but  very  short  legs.  It  is  a  rule 
which  imiversally  holds,  that  where  the 
bird's  legs  are  long,  the  neck  is  also  long 
in  proportion.  It  would  indeed  be  an  in- 
curable defect  in  the  bird's  confoi'mation, 
to  be  lifted  upon  stilts  above  its  food, 
without  being  furnished  with  an  instru- 
ment to  reach  it. 

If  we  consider  the  natural  power  of 
this  class,  in  a  comparative  view,  they 
will  seem  rather  inferior  to  those  of  every 
other  tribe.  Their  nests  are  more  simple 
than  those  of  the  sparrow ;  and  their 
methods  of  obtaining  food  less  ingenious 
than  those  of  the  falcon ;  the  pie  exceeds 
them  in  cunning  ;  and  though  they  have 
all  the  voraciousness  of  the  poultry  tribe, 
they  want  their  fecundity.  None  of  this 
kind,  therefore,  have  been  taken  into 
man's  society,  or  under  his  protection  ; 
they  are  neither  caged  like  the  nightin- 
gale, nor  kept  tame  like  the  turkey,  but 
lead  a  life  of  precarious  liberty  in  fens 
and  marshes,  at  the  edges  of  lakes  and 
along  the  sea-shore.  They  all  live  upon 
fish  or  insects,  one  or  two  only  excepted. 

All  this  class,  therefore,  that  are  fed 
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Upon  insects,  their  food  being  easily  di- 
gestible, are  good  to  be  eaten  ;  while 
those  which  live  entirely  upon  fisli, 
abonnding  in  oil,  acquire  in  their  flesh 
the  rancidity  of  their  diet,  and  are,  in  ge- 
neral, unfit  for  oiu-  tables.  To  savages, 
indeed,  and  sailors  on  a  long  voyage, 
every  thing  that  has  life  woidd  appear 
good  to  be  eaten ;  and  we  often  find  them 
recommending  those  animals  as  dainties, 
which  they  themselves  would  spurn  at 
after  a  course  of  good  living.  Nothing  is 
more  common  in  their  joiu-nals  than  such 
accounts  as  these — "  this  day  we  shot  a 
fox — pretty  good  eating ;  and  this  day  we 
shot  a  heron — pretty  good  eating  :  and 
this  day  we  killed  a  turtle" — which  they 
rank  with  the  heron  and  the  fox,  as 
"  2)retty  good  eating."  Tlieir  accounts, 
thei-efore,  of  the  flesh  of  these  birds,  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  when  they 
cry  up  the  heron  or  the  stork  of  other 
countries  as  hixia-ious  food,  we  must  al- 
%vays  attend  to  the  state  of  their  appetites 
who  give  the  chai-acter. 

FER]\IE,  in  the  manege,  signifies  to 
exercise  in  the  same  spot,  without  stirring 
or  partintj. 

FERRET.  A  well-known  useful  little 
animal.  The  ferret  is  of  great  spirit, 
strength,  and  courage,  is  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  rabbits,  rats,  and  jioultry  ;  in 
the  pursuit  of  which,  it  will  encoimter  any 
difficulty  or  danger,  when  once  put  upon 
the  scent.  The  body  is  longer  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height,  than  almost  any  other 
animal,  the  weasel  and  stoat  excepted. 
The  colour  frequently  varies,  even  in  the 
young  of  the  same  dam  and  the  same 
litter ;  some  being  black,  with  white  un- 
der the  belly ;  some  are  of  a  faint  straw- 
colour,  yellow,  and  others  of  a  light  sandy 
red.  The  eyes  are  small,  fiery,  having 
the  appearance  of  red-hot  iron,  and  can 
distinguish  objects  in  the  dark.  It  has  a 
natural  and  instinctive  propensity  to  bur- 
rowing, and  wherever  the  head  can  enter, 
the  rest  of  the  body  can  easily  follow. 
Whenever  the  ferret  has  secured  the  prey 
he  is  in  pursuit  of,  he  extracts  the  blood 
with  extreme  pleasure  by  suction,  but  is 
■totally  indifferent  to  the  flesh  ;  with  the 
exception  of  the  head  of  either  ral)bit  or 
rat,  the  skull  of  which  he  directly  destroys 
with  his  teeth,  the  better  to  enjoy  an  in- 
stantaneous and  luximous  feast  upon  the 
brains. 

The  ferret  usuall_y  produces  five  or  six 

yovuig  at  each  litter,  after  a  gestation  of 

forty  days  :  the  offspring  continue  blind 

for  thirty  days.     AVhen  used  in  warrens, 
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they  are  hunted  with  muzzles,  or  their 
mouths  sewed  up,  that  they  may  alann  the 
rabbits  and  drive  them  from  their  burrows 
to  the  nets,  without  having  the  power  to 
injure  them  ;  for  if  they  were  enabled  to 
seize  them  under  grovmd  they  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  t )  leave  the  earths. 

FETLOCK.  A  tuft  of  hair  growing 
behind  the  pastern  joint  of  a  horse.  Hence 
the  joint  itself  is  called  the  fetlock  or 
pastern  joint. 

FEVER.  An  augmented  velocity  of 
the  blood.  The  almost  infinite  varieties 
of  causes  of  this  distemper  in  the  human 
species  does  so  diversify  its  appearances, 
and  indicate  so  many  ways  of  ciu-e,  that 
authors  who  have  written  upon  it  are  very 
voluminous  and  intricate.  But  the  fevers 
to  wliich  brute  animals  are  obnoxious 
have  not  the  same  character  by  any  means, 
all  their  diseases  being  exceedingly  sim- 

Simple  or  idiopathic  fever,  the  most 
usual  species  that  occurs  in  the  horse,  is 
a  preternatural  acceleration  of  the  blood's 
motion,  and  consequent  heat.  The  com- 
pound species  of  this  disease,  or  the  asso- 
ciated and  symptomatic,  result  from  some 
morbid  matter  thrown  upon  the  circida- 
tion,  wliich  acts  with  a  virulence  exactly 
commensurate  with  its  proper  qualities, 
and  pre-existing  state  of  the  body.  Fever, 
in  brute  animals,  is  associated  with  a  vast 
variety  of  diseases,  of  which  catarrh  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  familiar  instance.  It 
is  also  a  consequence  of  all  violent  acci- 
dents, as  blows,  fractures,  &c.  in  which 
cases  it  has  been  named  general  inflam- 
mation. Fever,  however,  properly  such, 
arises  from  sjiasm  of  the  extreme  vessels. 

The  customary  symptoms  of  fever  in 
the  horse  are,  great  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  skin,  jaws  and  tongue,  a  strong  breath, 
the  pulse  (which,  in  health,  is  from 
thirty-six  to  forty  beats  in  a  minute) 
quicker  than  natural  or  intermitting,  dull- 
ness and  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  heav- 
ing at  the  flanks,  impeded  respiration, 
the  nostrils  dilated,  the  ears  and  lower 
extremities  hot,  restlessness,  fickle  appe- 
tite both  to  meat  and  drink,  sometimes 
avidity  of  drink,  frequent  casting  out  of 
dung  balls,  and  difficulty  of  staling,  high- 
coloured  turbid  urine.  These  signs,  at 
their  commencement,  iMr.  La^\Tence  ob- 
serves, maj-  indicate  no  more  than  simple 
fever ;  but,  if  neglected,  as  is  too  common, 
either  from  want  of  care,  or  on  the  plea 
of  necessity,  the  disease  may  become 
dangerous.  We  accordingly  find,  that 
some  cases  of  fever  will  require  the  earli- 
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est  assistance  of  our  art  to  check  the  symp- 
toms. The  removal  of  fever  in  these 
cases  must  be  attempted. 

1st.  By  lessening  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation by  venesection. 

2ncl.  By  relaxing  the  intestines,  and 
expelling  any  irritating  matters,  which 
otherwise  would  increase  the  disease. 

3rd.  By  administering  such  remedies 
as  have  a  tendency  to  i-emove  spasm  from 
the  extreme  vessels,  and  thus  restoring 
them  to  the  healthy  standard  of  action. 

4th.  By  regulating  the  horse's  treat- 
ment in  the  stable,  viz.  his  diet,  exercise, 
grooming,  &c. 

Lessening  the  force  of  circulation  by 
bleeding  is  the  first  object  towards  the 
removal  of  fever.  And  here,  as  the  state 
of  the  blood  is  to  be  attended  to  as  a 
guide  in  employing  phlebotomy,  it  may 
be  proper  shortly  to  notice  the  component 
parts  of  the  blood,  in  order  that  the  prac- 
titioner may  be  assisted  in  forming  his 
opinion  respecting  the  qviantity  necessary 
to  be  taken  away. 

When  blood  is  fresh  drawn  from  a  vein, 
it  appears  to  be  homogeneous,  and  of  a 
red  colour ;  but,  when  sviffered  to  stand 
in  the  vessel,  it  soon  coagvdates,  and  di- 
vides into  two  parts,  which  are  distin- 
guislied  by  the  names  of  crassamentum  and 
serum.  The  crassamentum  is  the  red  cake, 
and  the  serum  the  amber-coloured  water 
in  which  it  floats. 

The  crassamentum  itself,  indeed,  consists 
of  two  different  kinds  of  matter,  namely, 
the  red  particles  and  the  coagulable 
lymph  ;  and  these,  when  the  animal  is  in 
a  healthy  state,  are  so  intimately  blended 
as  to  appear,  when  cold,  a  red  uniform 
mass. 

But,  in  cases  of  inflammation  and  fever, 
where  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
is  increased,  the  blood  is  longer  in  coagu- 
lating ;  and  the  red  particles  being  heavier 
than  the  coagulable  lymph,  which  should 
suspend  them,  separate  and  fall  to  the 
bottom.  This  causes  the  yellow  or  huffy 
coat  which  is  seen  on  the  surface  of  co- 
agulated blood  in  these  diseases ;  and  as 
the  mass  of  crassamentum  is  greater  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  serum,  and  more 
or  less  covered  with  a  thick  yellow  mat- 
ter, so  are  we  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
inflammation  existing  in  the  system,  and 
the  necessity  for  farther  bleeding. 

An  attack  of  simple  fever,  taken  in 
time,  will  commonly  submit,  in  two  or 
three  days,  to  a  course  of  medicine  and 
treatment  nearly  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended in  a  slight  case  of  catarrh  (see 
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Catarrh),  Mr.  Lawrence  proposes  to 
bleed  at  discretion  as  to  quantity,  and 
give  the  following  drink  : 

Take  of  Niti-e,  from  one  to  two  ounces; 
Cream  of  tartar. 
Honey,  of  each  a  like  quantity. 
Give  in  three  pints  of  a  warm  decoction 
of  bran,  or  oatmeal-gruel,  twice  a-day  ; 
plying  the  horse,  in  the  interim,  with 
as  much  of  the  latter  as  he  will  take, 
or,  if  necessary,  drenching  him  with  it. 
If  tlie  inflammatory  symptoms  are  aug- 
mented, and  attended  with  violent  pulsa- 
tion, and  throbbing  in  the  arteries,  so  as 
to  indicate   the  use    of  the   lancet,   Mr. 
Denny  says,  from   three   to   six  pints  of 
blood  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  in  a  few  hours,  if  the  symp- 
toms or  state  of  blood  require  it.    He  ob- 
serves, that  the  greatest  chance  of  success 
depends  on  early  bleeding  ;  for,    "  in  the 
horse,  the  progress  of  disease    is    much 
more  rapid  than  in  man."    After  abating 
the  force  of  the  arterial  system  by  bleed- 
ing, we  are  advised  to  give  the  following 
ball: 

Take  of  Calomel, 

Antimonial   powder,    of    each 

one  drachm  ; 
Nitre,  in  powder,  one  ounce; 
Treacle  enough  to  form  a  ball. 
This  should  be  washed  down  with  two  or 
three  pints  of  warm  oatmeal-gruel,  or 
bran-water. 

The  large  intestines  should  be  emp- 
tied by  means  of  clysters  administered 
occasionally.     For  this  purpose. 

Take  of  Oatmeal-gruel,  three  quarts  ; 
Common  salt,  two  ounces  ; 
Olive  oil  half  a  pint. 
Mix  them. 
Eight  hours   after  giving  the  ball,  let 
the  horse  have  the  following  powder,  dis- 
solved in  two  pints  of  thin   gruel,  sweet- 
ened with  honey,  and  repeated  every  six 
hours,    until    the    febrile    symptoms    are 
abated. 

Take  of  Camphor,   in   powder,   half  a 
drachm ; 
Antimonial  powder,  one  scru- 
ple ; 
Nitre, 

Aniseed,  of  each,  in  powder, 

one  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

The  horse  should  have  warm  mashes  of 

bran,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oatmeal  or 

corn  mixed  in  them.     Hay  is  to  be  given 

in  small  quantities.     The  water  given  for 

drink   should   not  be  quite  cold.     If  the 

mashes,  &c.  are  refused,  he  must  be  sup- 
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ported  by  oatmeal-gniel,  given  three  or 
four  times  daily,  until  his  appetite  re- 
turns. 

If  there  be  mucli  cough,  and  without 
any  mucous  discharge  from  the  nose,  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  give  the  maslies 
in  a  common  nose-bag  than  put  into  the 
manger.  The  pov.'der  may  be  given  in 
the  following,  instead  of  gruel : 

Take  of  Decoction  of  linseed,  two  pints; 
Honey,  three  ounces  ; 
Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 
When  the  symptoms  are  abated,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  have  the  grooming 
part  well  attended  to,  and  allow  of  walk- 
ing exercise  daily.  Malt,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  tlie  best   oats,  should  be  mixed 
with  the  mashes,  to  reci'uit  the  animal's 
strength  ;    and    give   the    following    ball 
every  morning  for  ten  or  twelve  days  : 
Take  of  Coriander  seeds, 

Caraway    seeds,    of    each,    in 

powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Peruvian  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Ginger,in  powder, two  drachms ; 
Honey,    enough    to    form    the 
ball." 
Whenever  fever  assumes  an  alarming 
appearance,  the  advice  of  a  skilful  Veteri- 
narian shoidd  be  procured. 

FH^GET  won  as  many  capital  stakes 
as  most  horses  of  his  time.  He  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Vernon  ;  was  got  by  Florizel ;  dam 
by  Matchem,  out  of  an  own  sister  to  Sweet- 
brier.       In  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
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Bedford,  he  became  a  stallion  at  Wooburn, 
and  was  sire  of  Augusta,  Cub,  Victor, 
Frisky,  Hamadryad,  Nestler,  Fantail,  Ze- 
mise,  Granadillo,  Lady  Sarah,  St  Vitus  ; 
all  winners ;  as  well  as  a  great  number  of 
colts  and  fillies,  who  won  large  stakes  at 
three  and  four  years  old,  but  ran  without 
a  name. 

FIGGING.  This  is  done  by  intro- 
ducing a  piece  of  ginger,  previously  bitten, 
within  the  sphincter  of  the  amis,  where 
it  so  irritates  the  animal,  that  he  seems, 
by  the  cocking  of  his  tail,  the  instantan- 
eous erection  of  his  ears,  and  the  deceptive 
spirit  he  display's  in  action,  to  be  a  horse 
of  very  superior  appearance  and  value. 

FIRING,  the  application  of  the  firing- 
iron,  red  hot,  to  some  preternatural  swel- 
ling, &c.  of  the  horse,  in  order  to  discuss 
it.  This  is  oftentimes  done  by  clapping 
the  firing  iron  to  the  skin  without  piercing 
it. 

The  firing  instrument  or  knife  ought  to 
be  somewhat  rounded  on  the  edge,  and 
gradually  thicker  to  the  back,  sufticient  to 
keep  the  heat  of  the  fire  for  some  time. 
It  should  be  rubbed  clean,  that  no  dirt  or 
ashes  may  stick  to  it ;  and  not  used  until 
the  flaming  redness  is  in  part  gone  off. 

Firing  is  frequently  adopted  in  strains 
of  the  back  sinews,  where  the  subject  is 
said  to  have  broken  down  ;  likewise  for 
bone  and  blood  spavins,  curbs,  splents, 
and  partially  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  sand- 
cracks,  as  well  as  for  ring-bones,  and 
lameness  in  the  round-bone. 


FISHES.  Were  we  ac({uainte(]  with  no  other  animals  than  those 
which  inhabit  the  land,  and  breatlie  the  air  of  our  atmosphere,  it 
would  appear  absurd  to  be  told  that  any  race  of  beings  could  exist 
only  in  the  waters  ;  we  should  naturally  conclude  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  our  own  bodies,  when  plunged  into  that  element,  that  the 
powers  of  life  could  not  there  be  sustained.  But  we  find  from  ex- 
perience that  the  very  depths  of  the  ocean  are  crowded  with  inhab- 
itants, that  in  their  construction,  modes  of  life,  and  general  design, 
are  as  truly  wonderful  as  those  of  the  land.  Their  history,  however, 
must  always  remain  very  imperfect,  since  the  element  in  M'hich  they 
live  is  beyond  human  access,  and  of  such  vast  dimensions  as  to  throw 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  man. 

That  they  are  in  every  respect,  both  of  exterior  and  interior  con- 
formation, well  adapted  to  their  element  and  modes  of  life,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  doubt.  Their  shape  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  lower 
part  of  a  vessel.  The  body  is  in  general  slender,  flattened  on  the 
sides,  and  always  somewhat  pointed  at  the  head.  This  enables  them 
with  great  ease  to  cut  through  the  resisting  medium  which  they  in- 
habit. Some  of  them  are  endowed  with  such  extraordinary  powers 
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of  progressive  motion,  that  they  are  able  not  only  to  overtake  the 
fastest  sailing  vessels,  but,  during  their  swiftest  course,  to  play  round 
them  without  any  apparently  extraordinary  efforts. 

Their  bodies  are  in  general  covered  with  a  kind  of  horny  scales,  to 
keep  them  from  being  injured  by  the  pressure  of  the  water.  Several 
are  enveloped  with  a  fat  or  oily  substance,  to  preserve  them  from  pu- 
trefaction, and  to  guard  them  from  extreme  cold. 

They  breathe  by  means  of  those  comb-like  organs  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  called  gills.  In  doing  this  they  fill  their  mouth  with 
water,  then  drive  it  backwards  with  so  much  force  as  to  lift  open  the 
great  flap,  and  force  it  out  behind.  And  in  the  passage  of  this, 
among  the  feather-like  processes  of  the  gills,  all,  or  at  least  the  great- 
er part,  of  the  air  contained  in  it,  is  left  behind,  and  carried  into  the 
body  to  perform  its  part  in  the  animal  economy.  In  proof  of  this 
fact,  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  if  the  air  is  by  any  means  extract- 
ed from  the  water  into  which  fish  are  put,  they  immediately  come  to 
the  surface  and  gasp  for  air.  Distilled  water  is  to  fish  what  the  va- 
cuum formed  by  an  air-pump  is  to  most  other  animals.  This  is  the 
reason  why  in  winter,  when  a  fish-pond  is  entirely  frozen  over,  it  is 
necessary  to  break  holes  in  the  ice,  not  that  the  fish  may  come  to 
feed,  but  that  they  may  come  to  breathe.  Without  this  precaution, 
if  the  pond  is  small  and  they  are  numerous,  they  will  die  from  the 
corruption  of  the  water.  If  a  string  be  tied  round  a  fisli  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  free  play  of  his  gills  is  obstructed,  the  animal  will 
immediately  become  convulsed,  and  will  not  survive  more  than  a  few 
minutes. 

Fishes  are  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  with  water,  and 
swim  by  means  of  their  fins  and  tail.  The  muscular  force  of  the  lat- 
ter is  very  great.  Their  direct  motion  is  obtained  by  moving  the 
tail  from  one  side  to  the  other,  with  a  vibrating  motion.  When 
about  to  move  itself,  the  fish  turns  the  end  obliquely  to  the  water, 
and  moves  it  through  in  that  position.  The  water  re-acts  obliquely 
against  the  tail,  and  moves  him  partly  forward,  and  partly  laterally. 
The  lateral  motion  is  corrected  by  tlie  next  stroke  the  contrary  way, 
while  tlie  progressive  motion  is  continued.  Assisted  by  their  tail, 
they  turn  sideways  :  striking  strongly  with  it  on  that  side,  and  keep- 
ing it  bent,  it  acts  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship.  The  fins  of  a  fish  keep 
it  upright,  especially  the  belly  fins,  which  act  like  two  feet :  without 
these  he  would  swim  with  his  belly  upwards,  as  the  centre  of  gravity 
lies  near  the  back.  By  contracting  or  expanding  the  fins,  these  also 
assist  him  in  ascending  and  descending  :  by  inclining  his  tail  oblique- 
ly, and  turning  it  a  little  from  an  erect  position  to  one  side,  it  helps 
him  to  rise  and  fall. 

In  addition  to  the  fins  and  tail,  the  air-bladder  is  of  material  assist- 
ance to  the  fish  in  swimming,  as  it  is  by  means  of  this  that  they  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  specific  gravity  of  their  bodies.  When  by 
their  abdominal  muscles  they  press  the  air  contained  in  it,  the  bulk 
of  their  body  is  diminished,  their  weight,  compared  with  that  of  wa- 
ter, is  increased,  and  they  consequently  sink.  If  they  want  to  rise, 
they  relax  the  pressure  of  the  muscles,  the  air-bladder  again  acquires 
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its  natural  size,  the  body  is  rendered  more  bulky,  and  they  ascend  to- 
wards the  surface.  This  bladder  lies  in  the  abdomen,  along  the 
course  of  the  back-bone  :  in  some  fish  it  is  single,  and  in  others  dou- 
ble: but  in  the  latter  case  the  two  parts  communicate  by  a  small  ca- 
nal. The  air  appears  to  be  conveyed  into  it  from  the  blood,  by 
means  of  vessels  appropriated  to  the  pui'pose,  and  it  can  be  discharged 
thence  either  into  the  stomach  or  the  mouth. 

Those  fish  that  are  without  air-bladders  have  much  less  facility  in 
elevating  themselves  in  the  water.  The  greater  part  of  them  remain 
at  the  bottom,  unless  the  form  of  their  body  enables  them  to  strike 
the  water  downwards  with  great  force.  This  the  rays  do  with  their 
large  pectoral  fins,  which  are  sometimes,  and  not  improperly,  called 
wings,  since  the  means  which  these  fishes  use  in  elevating  themselves 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  employed  by  birds  in  flying.  When 
the  bladder  of  a  fish  is  burst  it  is  never  afterwards  able  to  rise.  From 
a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  the  fishermen,  after  taking  a  quantity  of 
cod-fish,  are  able  to  keep  them  alive  for  a  considerable  time  in  their 
well  boats.  They  perforate  the  sound  or  air-bladder  with  a  needle, 
disengage  the  enclosed  air,  and  then  throw  them  into  the  well,  where 
they  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom.  Without  this  operation,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  them  under  water. 

The  teeth  of  fishes  are  usually  situated  in  their  jaws  :  sometimes, 
however,  they  are  found  on  the  tongue  or  palate,  and  even  in  the 
throat.  They  are  generally  sharp-pointed  and  immoveable  ;  but  in 
the  carp  they  are  obtuse,  and  in  the  pike  so  moveable  as  to  appear 
fixed  only  to  the  skin. — The  tongue  is  in  general  motionless,  obtuse, 
and  fleshy  ;  and  in  the  herring,  and  some  other  species,  this  is  set 
with  teeth,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  retain  their  food. — Being  fur- 
nished with  nostrils  and  olfactory  nerves,  there  can  be  httle  doubt  of 
fish  possessing  the  sense  of  smelling. 

The  bones  are  formed  of  a  kind  of  intermediate  substance,  between 
true  bones  and  cartilages.  The  back-bone  extends  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  vertebrae,  strong  and  thick 
towards  the  head,  but  weaker  and  more  slender  as  they  approach  the 
tail.  Each  species  has  a  determinate  number  of  vertebrae,  which  in- 
crease in  size  with  the  body.  The  ribs  are  attached  to  the  processes 
of  the  vertebrje,  and  enclose  the  breast  and  abdomen.  Several 
fish,  as  the  rays,  have  no  ribs  ;  and  others,  as  the  eel  and  sturgeon, 
have  very  short  ones.  Between  the  pointed  processes  of  the  verte- 
bras lie  the  bones  that  support  tbe  anal  and  dorsal  fins,  which  are 
connected  with  the  processes  by  a  ligament.  At  the  breast  he  the 
sternum,  the  clavicles,  and  the  scapulae,  on  which  the  pectoral  fins 
are  placed  ;  the  bones  that  support  the  ventral  fins  are  called  the  os- 
sa  pelvis.  Besides  these,  there  are  often  other  small  bones  between 
the  muscles  to  assist  their  motion. 

The  sight  of  fishes  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  their  senses. 

The  eye,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  is  covered  with  the  same 

transparent  skin  that  covers  the  rest  of  the  head.      The  use  of  this 

is,  probably,  to  defend  it  in  the  water,  since  there  are  no  eyelids. — • 

The  globe  is  somewhat  depressed  in  front,  and  is  furnished  behind 
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with  a  muscle,  which  serves  to  lengthen  or  flatten  it,  according  to  the 
animal's  necessities.  The  crystalline  humour,  which  in  quadrupeds 
is  flattened,  is  in  fishes  nearly  globular.  The  eyes  are  usually  thought 
to  be  immoveable,  but  gold  fish  have  been  observed  apparently  to 
turn  their  eyes  in  their  sockets,  as  their  occasions  require.  These 
fish  take  little  notice  of  a  lighted  candle,  though  applied  close  to 
their  heads  ;  but  on  any  sudden  stroke  against  the  stand,  on  which 
the  bowl  containing  them  is  placed,  they  flounce  about,  and  seem 
much  frightened.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  they  have 
been  motionless,  and  are  perhaps  asleep ;  from  their  eyes  being  always 
open,  it  is  not,  however,  easy  to  discover  when  they  are  sleeping  and 
when  not. 

In  fishes,  the  organ  of  hearing  is  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  skull, 
or  the  cavity  that  contains  the  brain  ;  but,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  that  in  quadrupeds  and  birds,  it  is  entirely  distinct  and  detach- 
ed from  the  skull.  In  some  fishes,  as  those  of  the  ray  kind,  the  or- 
gan of  hearing  is  wholly  surrounded  by  the  parts  containing  the  cav- 
ity of  the  skull :  in  others,  as  in  the  salmon  and  cod,  it  is  in  part 
within  the  skull.  In  structure  it  is  by  no  means  so  complicated  as  in 
the  quadrupeds  and  other  animals  that  live  in  the  air.  Some  genera, 
as  the  rays,  have  the  external  orifice  very  small,  and  placed  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  head ;  but  in  others  there  is  no  external  opening 
whatever. 

The  food  of  these  animals  is  almost  universal  in  their  own  element. 
Insects,  worms,  or  the  spawn  of  other  fish,  sustain  the  smaller  tribes  ; 
which,  in  their  turn,  are  piu-sued  by  larger  foes.  Some  feed  on  mud 
and  aquatic  plants,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  subsist  on  animal  food 
alone  ;  and  they  are  so  ravenous  as  often  not  to  spare  those  of  their 
own  kind.  Those  that  have  the  most  capacious  mouths  pursue  near- 
ly every  thing  that  falls  in  their  way,  and  frequently  meet  in  fierce 
opposition.  The  fish  with  the  widest  mouth  is  usually  victorious,  and 
he  has  no  sooner  conquered  than  he  devours  his  antagonist.  Innu- 
merable shoals  of  some  species  pursue  those  of  another  through  vast 
tracts  of  the  ocean ;  from  the  vicinity  of  the  pole  sometimes  even  to 
the  equator.  In  these  conflicts,  and  in  this  scene  of  universal  rapine, 
many  species  must  have  become  extinct,  had  not  nature,  accurately 
proportioned  their  means  of  escape,  their  production,  and  their  num- 
bers, to  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. The  smaller  species  are  consequently  not  only  more  nume- 
rous and  prolific  than  the  larger,  but  their  instinct  impels  them  to 
seek  food  and  protection  near  the  shore,  where,  from  the  shallowness 
of  the  water,  many  of  their  foes  are  unable  to  pursue  them. 

Fishes  are  in  general  oviparous  :  some  few,  however,  as  the  eel, 
and  one  of  the  species  of  blenny,  produce  their  young  alive.  The 
males  have  the  milt,  and  the  females  the  roe,  but  some  individuals  of 
the  cod  and  sturgeon  tribes  are  said  to  contain  both.  The  spawn  of 
the  greater  number  is  deposited  in  the  sand  and  gravel :  many  of  the 
fish,  however,  which  reside  in  the  ocean,  attach  their  ova  to  sea 
weeds.  The  fecundity  of  these  tribes  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
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race  of  animals.  In  the  spawn  of  a  single  cod  upwards  of  nine  mil- 
lions of  eggs  have  been  ascertained,  and  near  a  milHon  and  a  half 
have  been  taken  from  the  belly  of  a  flounder.  Many  other  fish  are 
endowed  with  a  fertility  but  little  inferior.  Such  an  astonishing  pro- 
geny, were  it  to  arrive  at  maturity,  would  soon  overstock  the  waters. 
But  the  numbers  are  so  lessened,  that  perhaps  not  one  in  a  thousand 
survives  the  host  of  foes  by  which  they  are  beset. 

The  longevity  of  fish  is  far  superior  to  that  of  other  creatures ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are,  in  a  great  measure,  ex- 
empted from  diseases.  Instead  of  suffering  from  the  rigidity  of  age, 
which  is  the  cause  of  decay  in  land  animals,  their  bodies  still  continue 
increasing  with  fresh  supplies;  and,  as  the  body  grows,  the  conduits 
of  life  furnish  their  stores  in  greater  abundance.  How  long  they 
continue  to  live  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  age  of  man  seems 
not  equal  to  the  life  of  the  most  minute  species.  In  the  royal  ponds 
at  Marli,  in  France,  there  are  some  fishes  that  have  been  preserved 
tame  since  the  time,  it  is  said,  of  Francis  I.  and  which  have  been  in- 
dividually known  to  the  persons  who  have  succeeded  to  the  charge 
of  them  ever  since  that  period.  The  Kev.  Mr.  White,  of  Selborne, 
observed  the  manner  in  which  fishes  die.  As  soon  as  a  fish  sickens, 
the  head  sinks  lower  and  lower,  and  the  animal  stands,  as  it  were, 
upon  it ;  till,  becoming  Aveaker,  and  losing  all  poise,  the  tail  turns 
over,  and  at  last  it  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  its  belly 
upwards.  The  reason  why  fishes,  when  dead,  float  in  that  manner 
is  obvious,  because,  when  the  body  is  no  longer  balanced  by  the  fins 
of  the  belly,  the  broad  muscular  back  preponderates  by  its  own  gra- 
vity, and  turns  the  belly  uppermost,  as  lighter,  from  its  being  a 
cavity. 

Fish,  like  the  land  animals,  are  either  solitary  or  gregarious. — 
Some,  as  trout,  salmon,  &c.  migrate  to  deposit  their  spawn.  Of  the 
sea-fish,  the  cod,  the  herring,  and  many  others,  assemble  in  immense 
shoals,  and  migrate  in  these  shoals  through  vast  tracts  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  Gmelinian  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturse,  the  fishes  are  di- 
vided into  six  orders  : 

1.  Apodal ;  with  bony  gills,  and  no  ventral  fins. 

9,.  Jugular ;  with  bony  gills,  and  ventral  fins  before  the  pectoral 
ones. 

3.  Thoracic;  with  bony  gills,  and  ventral  fins  placed  directly  un- 
der the  thorax. 

4.  Abdominal ;  with  bony  gills,  and  ventral  fins  placed  behind  the 
thorax. 

5.  Branchiostegous ;  with  gills  destitute  of  bony  rays. 

6.  Chondropterigious ;  with  cartilaginous  gills. 

FISTULA.  Tliis  disease  may  be  de-  to  fistula :  in  treating  of  the  horse,  how- 
nominated  a  sinuous  ulcer,  differing  from  ever,  we  are  more  particularly  to  attend 
the  true  sinus  in  being  of  a  much  longer  to  that  of  the  parts  called  the  withers 
duration,  in  having  its  internal  surface  and  the  poll,  as  being  the  most  frequently 
and  external  aperture  indurated,  and  dis-  met  with ;  and  as  a  knowledge  of  the  me- 
charging  from  the  opening  a  fluid  of  a  thod  to  be  pursued  with  these  will  afford 
sanious  nature.  us  a  tolerable  conception  how  to  act  with 

All   fleshy  parts  of  animals  are  liable  the  rest. 
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Fistula  is  produced  by  blows,  bruises 
from  the  saddle,  or  by  whatever  may 
cause  inflammation.  Suppuration  taking 
place,  and  the  matter  finding  no  proper 
outlet,  it  insinuates  itself  gradually  into 
the  cellular  membrane,  where,  occupying 
the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  and  taking 
various  directions,  it  forms  what  are 
termed  fistulae,  or  pipes,  conveying  a  con- 
stant sanions  discharge,  as  has  been  ob- 
sei'ved.  Injuries  of  the  bones  will  also  pro- 
duce fistuke  ;  and  to  these  causes  may 
also  be  added,  the  presence  of  extraneous 
bodies. 

When  we  undertake  the  cure  of  a  fistu- 
la, it  will  be  requisite,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  ascertain  the  direction  it  pursues,  and 
whether  it  materially  interferes  with  any 
of  the  larger  blood  vessels,  so  as  to  render 
a  full  incision  into  the  parts  a  matter  of 
too  much  hazard  to  be  attempted.  Find- 
ing ourselves  seciu-e  from  any  danger  of 
this  description,  we  believe  the  most  ef- 
fectual practice  is,  to  lay  the  fistula,  or  fis- 
tula, if  more  than  one,  so  thoroughly  open, 
that  we  can  have  a  complete  view  of  their 
internal  surfaces.  We  are  not,  under  this 
article,  attempting  to  point  out  a  remedy 
for  a  simple  sinus,  where  the  matter  is  in 
a  healthy  state,  and  requires  only  a  suffi- 
cient passage ;  but  for  a  disease,  which, 
the  discharge  having  been  long  detained, 
assumes  a  new  power,  indurating  and  cor- 
roding the  contiguous  parts.  The  means 
that  might  be  found  fully  adequate  to  the 
removal  of  the  former  will  avail  little  in 
the  radical  or  absolute  cure  of  the  latter ; 
a  more  severe  system  must  of  necessity  be 
enforced. 

When  the  cavities  of  fistulee  have  been 
sufficiently  exposed  by  the  aid  of  the 
knife,  they  should  be  dressed  with  power- 
fully caustic  compositions,  until  the  un- 
sound parts  slough  away,  and  the  wound 
presents  a  healthy  aspect.  Cleanliness 
and  the  milder  applications  are  now  to  be 
substituted,  taking  care  that  the  wound  is 
not  closed  before  the  cavities  are  uniform- 
ly healed. 

For  farther  particulars  on  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  fistulae  in  diiFerent  parts 
of  horses,  we  refer  the  reader  to  their  res- 
pective heads,  as  Poll-evil,  &c. 

FLANK  of  a  HORSE  is  the  part  lying 
between  the  last  rib  and  the  hind  quarter, 
reaching  from  the  part  of  the  loins  near- 
est the  hip  bone,  to  the  bottom  of  the  belly 
nearest  the  stifle. 

FLEAM.     A   well-known  instrument 
used  for  bleeding  horses.     Lancets   are 
preferred  by  some  with  thin-skinned  and 
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blood-horses.  Different  kinds  of  spring- 
fleams  have  been  invented  also;  but  no 
one  has  been  produced  of  sufficient  merit 
to  supersede  the  old  and  generally  estab- 
lished custom. 

FLESHY -FOOTED.  A  horse  is  said 
to  be  fleshy  footed,  when  that  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  on  each  side  the  frog, 
(called  the  outer  sole)  is  preternaturally 
prominent,  constituting  a  convexity  above 
the  wall  or  crust  of  the  hoof.  In  feet  of 
this  description,  the  outer  sole,  from  re- 
peated bruising  and  battering  in  constant 
work  upon  hard  roads,  or  from  an  inju- 
dicious and  destructive  paring  away  with 
the  drawing  knife,  is  so  exceedingly  thin 
as  to  indent  with  the  slightest  impression, 
and  being  too  weak  to  resist  the  mem- 
branous expansion  within,  compulsively 
submits  to  the  internal  propulsion,  and  is 
thrown  into  the  jn'ojecting  form  already 
described.  Great  care  is  required  in  shoe- 
ing horses  with  this  defect :  the  inner  part 
of  the  web  of  the  shoe  should  be  so  com- 
pletely hollowed  as  not  to  admit  the  least 
chance  of  bearing  upon  the  pi'ominent 
part  ;  if  it  does,  tenderness  and  dis- 
quietude (if  not  lameness)  must  inevitably 
follow. 

FLORIZEL.  A  bay  horse,  foaled  in 
1768,  bred  by  Sir  John  Moore,  Bart,  sold 
to  Christopher  Blake,  Esq.  and  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Richard  Vernon, 
Esq.  of  Newmarket. 

Florizel  was  got  by  King  Herod,  out 
of  the  Cygnet  Mare,  dam  of  Flimnap, 
King  Pepin,  Bourdeaux,  Sting,  &c.  At 
Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting,  1772, 
(Tuesday)  Florizel,  7st.  Isib.  in  a  Sweep- 
stakes of  300gs.  each,  h.  ft.  D.  C.  received 
forfeit  from  Mr.  Foley's  Flippanta,  7st. 
lOlb. ;  and  Lord  Ossory's  Circe,  8st.  3lb. 
And  on  Friday,  at  7st.  he  beat  Mr.  Ogilvy 's 
Pincher,  6  years  old,  8st.  71b.  B.  C. 
lOOOgsi' — Even  betting.  In  the  Second 
Spring  Meeting,  (Tuesday)  he  won  a 
Sweepstakes  of  200gs.  each,  h.  ft.  8st, 
71b.  B.  C.  beating  Mr.  Pratt's  Florist:— 
Lord  Grosvenor's  Mungo,  Sir  L.  Dundas's 
Ancaster,  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Forsett,  and 
the  Duke  of  Ancaster's  Achates,  paid  : — 
3  to  1  on  Florizel.  On  Saturday,  he  beat 
Mr.  Fox's  Valentine,  aged,  Sst.  each,  B. 
C.  500gs :— 7  to  4  on  Florizel.  He  also, 
on  the  same  day,  at  7st.  received  lOOgs. 
compromise  from  Lord  Claremont's  La 
Signora,  5  years  old,  7st.  lOlb.  across  the 
Flat,  500gs.  h.  ft.  Florizel  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Vernon ;  and  in  the  Craven  Meeting, 
1773,  at  8st.  he  received  75gs.  from  Mr. 
Fox's  Zamora,  Sst.  5lb.  R.  M.  300gs,  h. 
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ft.     In  the  First  Spring  Meeting,  Lord 
Rockingham    was    to    start    one   of  two 
Sampson  colts,   against  either  Florizel  or 
Bhift;  by  Mr.  Gibson's  Arabian,  Sst.  71b. 
each,  B.  C.  500gs.  h.  ft. — Lord  Rocking- 
ham   paid  13Sgs.    compromise.     In  the 
same  meeting,  at  Sst.  4lb.  he  beat  Mr. 
Fox's  Zamora,  Sst.  Ditch-in,  300gs. : — 6 
and  7  to  4  on  Florizel.     In  the  Second 
Spring  Meeting,  he  walked  over  for  the 
Claremont  Cup,  value  125gs.  and  lOOgs. 
each,  for  horses,  &c.  B.  C. — Lord  Gros- 
venor's  Mambrino,  5  years  old ;  and  Mr. 
Fox's  Zamora,    5  years  old,   paid  50gs. 
each,  forfeit: — Lord  Farnham's  Sempro- 
nius,  4  years  old,  was  drawn  by  consent. 
In  the  Houghton  Meeting,  he  won  the 
Grosvenor  Plate  of  lOOgs.  for  three-year 
olds,    6st.    71b.    four-year  olds,   7st.  9lb. 
five-year  olds,  Sst.  5lb.  and  six-year  olds, 
Sst.  9lb.   Ditch-in,   beating   Mr.   Foley's 
Fire-tail,  4  years  old;  Mr.  Ogilvy's  Con- 
sul,  6  years  old ;  Mr.    Fox's    Pastor,    3 
years  old;  the  Duke  of  Ancaster's  Cyn- 
thius,  3  years  old;  Lord  Farnham's  Flirt, 
3  years  old  ;    Mr  Strode's  Rantipole,  4 
years  old;  and  Mr.  Burlton's   Slouch,  3 
years  old :— G  to  4  against  Florizel,  and  7 
to   4   against   Firetail.      In    the    Craven 
Meeting,   1774,  he  was  second  to  Sweet- 
william,  for  the  Craven  Stakes,   beating 
23  others.     In  the  First  Spring  Meeting 
(Monday)    Florizel,   9st.   71b.    beat  Mr. 
Pigott's   Shark,    2   years   old,   6st.    12lb. 
Ditch-in,    300gs : — 7    to   4    on   Florizel. 
And  on  Saturday,  at  lOst.  he  beat  Lord 
Abingdon's    Myrtilla,   3   years  old,    Sst. 
Ditch-in,  200gs: — 5  to  2  on  Florizel.     In 
the  Second  Spring  Meeting,    at  9st.  21b. 
he    won  a   Sweepstakes  of  lOOgs.  each, 
h.  ft.  B.  C.  beating  Mr.  Strode's  Britan- 
nicus,  aged,  Sst.  3lb. ;  Mr.  Foley's  Pastor, 
5  years  old,  Gst.  121b.;  and  Sir  F.  Evelyn's 
Miranda,  6  years  old,    7st.   lOlb. — Lord 
Grosvenor's  Stoic,  G  years  old,  Sst.  Sib.; 
and  Sir  C.  Bunbury's  Langham,  5  years 
old,  7st.  121b.  paid: — 6  to  4  against  Flo- 
rizel.    In  the  Second  October  Meeting, 
he  won  a  Subscription  of  lOgs.  each,  (18 
subscribers)  for  four-year  olds,  7st.  111b. 
five-year  olds,  Sst.  Sib.  and  six-year  olds, 
9st    D.    C,     beating    Lord    Grosvenor's 
Sweetwilliam,    6  years  old;  the  Didie  of 
Grafton's  Lamplighter,  5  years  old ;  Mr. 
Strode's  Ranger,  6  years  old ;  Mr.  Foley's 
Enterprize,   4  years  old;  and  Lord  Cler- 
mont's Ainderby,  5  years  old  :^-3  to  1  on 
Sweetwilliam,  4  to  one  against  Florizel, 
20  to  1   against  Ranger,    and  the  same 
against   Enterprize.     In   the    Houghton 
Me.eting,  he  won  the  Subscription-Purse 
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of  lOOgs.  for  three-year  olds,  6st.  9lb. 
four-year  olds,  Sst.  3lb.  five-year  olds,  Sst. 
13lb.  and  six-year  olds,  9st.  41b.  the  last 
three  miles  of  B.  C.  beating  Mr.  H.  Ver- 
non's Jack  of  Hilton,  3  years  old ;  Lord 
Grosvenor's  Moi'wick,  5  years  old;  Sir 
C.  Bunbury's  Wolsey,  4  years  old;  Mr, 
Walker's  Bedfellow,  3  years  old ;  the 
Duke  of  Ancaster's  Hephestion,  3  years 
old;  Lord  Mai-ch's  Slim,  3  years  old; 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  Tom  Thumb,  3  years 
old;  Lord  Farnham's  Pierrot,  3  years 
old;  Lord  Milsintoun's  Desdemona,  4 
years  old  ;  Mr.  Douglas's  Tyrant,  5  years 
old ;  and  Lord  Clermont's  Meri-ylass,  3 
years  old: — Even  betting  on  Florizel. 

Florizel  was  beat  eight  times.- — He  paid 
four  forfeits,  viz.  at  three  years  old,  lOOgs. 
in  a  stakes  won  by  Ramjam,  who  was  to 
have  allowed  him  only  Gib.  for  two  years; 
at  five  years  old,  250gs.  in  a  stakes 
won  by  Mambrino,  (same  age)  to  whom, 
he  was  to  have  allowed  Sib. ;  at  six  years 
old,  lOOgs.  in  a  stakes  won  by  Firetail,  to 
whom  he  was  to  have  allowed  121b.  for 
his  year; — and  when  aged,  lOOgs.  com- 
promise to  Transit,  which  was  his  last 
engagement. 

Florizel  was  a  stallion  at  Himstanton, 
near  Docking,  Norfolk,  at  lOgs.  and  10s, 
Gd. ; — except  in  1781,  when  he  was  stint- 
ed to  40  mares,  (besides  those  of  his 
owner)  at  20gs.  and  10s.  Gd.  but  the 
mares  were  allowed  half  a  peck  of  corn 
per  da}',  and  two  months  keep,  gratis; — 
and  in  1789,  he  was  a  private  stallion, 
except  for  20  mares  at  21gs. —  He  again 
covered  at  lOgs.  and  10s.  6d.  until  the 
time  of  his  deatb,  which  happened  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1791,  being  then 
aged  23. 

^  FLY-FISHING.  Fishing  with  an  ar- 
tificial fly  is  an  interesting  method  of  an- 
gling ;  yet  fly  fishing  is  not  without  its 
disadvantages,  for  there  are  many  kinds  of 
fish  that  will  not  rise  at  a  fly,  whereas, 
all  the  different  species  which  the  fresh 
waters  produce  will  take  a  bait  at  bottom 
at  some  season  of  the  year  ;  and  it  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  angler  who  fishes 
at  bottom,  has  many  months  and  days 
in  the  year  when  fish  will  so  feed,  conse- 
quently he  has  frequent  opportunities  of 
enjoying  his  amusement  when  the  fly 
fisher  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  chance  of 
sport  by  very  cold,  or  wet  weather,  the 
winter  season,  &c.  Fly  fishing  partakes 
more  of  science  than  bottom  fishing,  and 
of  course  requires  time,  study,  and  prac- 
tice, before  the  angler  can  become  any 
thing  like  an  adept  at  making  or  casting  a 
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fly.  The  young  angler  would  gain  much 
more  information  on  the  subject  by  at- 
tending a  jfly  fisher  while  he  is  casting  or 
making  an  artificial  fly ;  if  he  cannot 
avail  himself  of  such  knowledge,  he  must 
persevere  and  strictly  follow  the  directions 
offered  to  his  notice.  There  are  many 
excellent  fly  fishers  who  never  trouble 
themselves  to  make  a  fly,  yet  kill  trout  in 
every  trout  stream  they  fish,  with  flies 
bought  at  the  London  tackle  shops,  where 
the  angler  may  get  a  fly  made  to  any  co- 
lour, pattern,  or  shape  he  may  want ;  in- 
deed, flies  are  now  made  so  well  at  those 
shops,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  angler's 
trouble  to  make  them.  I  should  recom- 
mend the  young  fly  fisher,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  purchase  his  artificial  flies  ;  but, 
after  some  experience  in  the  art,  to  make 
his  own.  In  purchasing  artificial  flies  the 
following  will  be  proper  to  select :  red  and 
black  palmers,  red  and  black  hackles, 
grouse,  red  and  black  ant-flies,  the  yellow 
May  fly  or  green  drake,  stone  fly,  small 
black  gnat  flies,  the  red  spinner,  and  the 
white  moth.  Having  purchased  the  above 
assortment  of  flies,  the  angler  should  make 
himself  well  acquainted  with  their  several 
forms,  the  number  of  wings,  and  every 
other  particular,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
know  every  difference  between  the  several 
kinds,  thereby  guarding  against  having 
flies  imposed  on  him  of  a  species  different 
to  what  he  may  think  proper  to  order. — ■ 
The  flies  above  enumerated  are  all  of  es- 
tablished credit;  their  respective  merits, 
the  way  and  materials  of  whicli  they  are 
made,  will  be  found  under  their  different 
names.  In  many  places  certain  flies  are 
preferred  ;  the  bean  or  thistle  fly  has  been 
considered  a  secret  in  some  parts  of 
Wales  and  much  valued.  There  is  a  fly 
used  very  much  at  Watford,  in  Herts,  call- 
ed Harding's  fly,  or  the  Coachman's  ;  of 
the  merits  of  such  flies  experience  will 
teach  how  to  appreciate.  Note,  make  it 
an  invariable  rule  to  try  a  red  or  black 
palmer,  first  in  the  morning  and  last  in 
the  evening,  when  whipping  for  trout ;  the 
other  part  of  the  day  winged  flies. 

Concise  Direct'wiis  how  to  make  an  Ar- 
tificial Fly. — Take  some  fine  silk,  of  the 
proper  colour,  and  wax  it  well  with  bees' 
wax,  then  hold  the  bend  of  the  hook  be- 
tween the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand,  and  with  the  right  give  the  silk 
two  or  three  turns  round  the  shank,  and 
fasten  it ;  then  take  a  small  feather,  of 
the  colour  you  intend  the  fly  should  be, 
strip  off  some  of  the  fibres  towards  the 
quill,  and  leave  a  sufficient  quantiiy  for 
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the  wings,  holding  the  point  of  the  feather 
between  your  finger  and  thumb,  turn  back 
most  of  the  remaining  fibres,  and  laying 
the  point  end  of  the  feather  upon  the  hook, 
give  a  few  more  laps  round  it  with  your 
silk,  and  fasten  ;  then  twirl  the  feather 
round  the  hook  till  all  the  fibres  are  wrap- 
ped upon  it,  which  done,  fasten  and  cut 
off  the  two  ends  of  the  feather;  then, 
with  dubbing  of  the  proper  colour  twisted 
round  the  remaining  silk,  warp  from  the 
wings  towards  the  bend  of  the  hook,  till 
the  fly  is  the  size  required.  Before  the 
young  artist  tries  his  skill  at  dressing  or 
making  a  fly,  he  should  take  an  artificial 
one  to  pieces,  and  observe  well  how  it  is 
formed. 

The  knowledge  how  to  make  the  May 
flies  is  first  requisite  to  be  understood  ; 
for  these  flies  are  of  so  much  value  to  the 
angler,  that  every  one  who  wishes  to  ex- 
cel in  fly-fishing,  should  learn  how  to 
make  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

71ie  Artificial  Green  Drake  or  Yellow 
May  Fly  and  others.—Make  the  body  of 
seal's  fur,  or  yellow  mohair,  a  little  cub 
fox  down,  or  hog's  wool,  or  camel's,  and 
bear's  hair  mixed;  warp  with  pale  yellow 
and  green  silk,  waxed  to  imitate  the  joints 
of  the  fly's  body  under  the  wings ;  the 
wings  to  be  made  of  a  mallard's  or  wild 
drake's  feather,  dyed  yellow,  (put  a  hand- 
ful of  horse  radish  leaves  into  a  pint  of 
water,  to  which  add  a  piece  of  alum  the 
size  of  a  small  walnut ;  simmer  the  whole 
for  some  time,  and  it  will  then  dye  fea- 
thers, silk,  &c.  a  yellow  of  any  shade  and 
fast  colour;  )  three  whisks  for  the  tail 
from  a  sable  muff,  or  the  whiskers  of  a 
black  cat,  or  hairs  from  a  dog's  tail. 
When  this  green  drake  is  made  small,  it 
is  then  generally  denominated  the  yellow 
May  fly. 

Grey  Drake. — Make  the  body  from  a 
white  ostrich's  feather;  the  end  of  the 
body  next  the  tail,  peacock's  herl;  warping 
of  ash-colour,  with  silver  twist,  and  black 
hackle  ;  wings  of  a  dark  grey  feather  of  a 
mallard, 

Stone  Fly. — To  form  the  body  of  this 
fly,  take  bear's  dun,  and  a  little  brown  and 
yellow  camlet  well  mixed,  but  so  placed 
that  the  fly  may  be  more  yellow  on  the 
belly,  towards  the  tail  underneath,  than  in 
any  other  part ;  place  two  or  three  hairs 
of  a  black  cat  or  dog,  beard  or  whiskers, 
or  the  fibres  of  a  dark  hackle,  or  the  bris- 
tles that  grow  under  the  chin  of  horses, 
on  the  top  of  your  hook,  in  the  arming, 
so  as  to  be  turned  up  when  you  warp  on 
your  dubbing,  and  to  stand  almost  upright^ 
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branching  one  from  the  other ;  rib  vnth 
yellow  silk,  make  the  wings  large  and 
long,  of  the  dark  grey  feather  of  a  mal- 
lard. 

The  formation  of  these  artificial  INIay- 
flies  will  be  rendered  easier,  by  an  inti- 
mate ac(juaintance  with  the  natural  ones. 

Natural  Maif  Flies,  Ephemera,  Vulgate 
May  Fly,  or  Green  Drake. — This  May- 
fly is  bred  from  the  cad-worm,  and  is 
found  in  numbers  beside  most  small  gra- 
velly rivers,  near  the  banks  where  buslics 
grow  and  over-hang  tlie  water,  to  which 
places  they  fly  when  they  change  from 
their  chrysalis  state  :  its  wings  (which  are 
single)  stand  high  on  the  back,  like  the 
butterfly 

The  body  of  this  fly  is  a  yellow,  ribbed 
across  with  green ;  the  tail  consists  of 
three  small  whisks,  qiute  dark,  and  turned 
upwards  to  the  back,  like  the  tail  of  a 
drake  or  mallard ;  from  the  green  stripes 
on  the  body,  and  its  turned  up  tail,  this 
May  fly  receives  the  name  of  green  drake  ; 
in  some  places  it  is  also  called  the  cock-up 
or  tilt-up  tail,  so  is  the  grey  drake. 

Grey  Drake.- — The  grey  drake,  in  shape 
and  size,  is  like  the  green  drake,  but  dif- 
ferent in  colom-,  being  a  lighter  yellow, 
and  striped  with  black  down  its  body; 
the  wings  are  glossy  black,  and  thin  like 
a  cob-web. 

Stone  Fly  :  called  the  Water  Cricket  or 
Creeper  while  in  the  state  or  form  of  a 
maggot. — The  stone-fly  escapes  from  the 
husk  or  case  before  the  wings  are  sufti- 
ciently  grown  to  enable  him  to  fly,  and 
creeps  to  the  crevices  of  stones,  from 
which  circumstance  the  name  is  derived  : 
they  are  found  in  almost  all  trout  streams, 
or  stony  rivers,  and  are  known  by  the  an- 
gler for  trout  as  a  killing  bait.  The  body 
of  the  stone-fly  is  long  and  thick,  of  a 
brown  colour,  ribbed  with  yellow,  and  has 
whisks  at  the  tail,  and  two  small  horns  on 
his  head  :  when  full  grown,  the  wings  are 
double,  and  of  a  dusky  dark-brown  colour. 
This  fly  has  several  legs,  and  uses  them 
more  than  his  wings,  as  you  may  often 
find  them  paddling  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  only  moving  their  legs.  The  three 
flies  just  described,  namely,  the  green- 
drake,  the  grey-drake,  and  the  stone-fly, 
are  all  known  by  the  name  of  the  May-fly. 
Although  the  green  drake,  the  grey  drake, 
and  the  stone  fly,  are  all  termed  May-flies, 
yet  the  young  fly  fisher  should  be  apprised, 
that  when  the  May  fly  is  spoken  of  among 
anglers,  they  generally  mean  the  green 
drake,  or  as  some  call  it,  the  yellow  May 
fly,  from  the  colom  of  its  wings,  and  it 
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certainly  is  the  most  general  killing  May 

fly- 

Plain  Palmer  or  Hackle. — First  provide 
a  short  length  of  gut,  about  fifteen  inches 
lonsr,  and  a  hook.  No.  7,  or  8,  some  red 
silk  well  waxed  with  red  wax,  a  fine  red 
hackle,  and  some  ostrich  feathers :  hold 
the  hook  by  the  bend,  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  with 
the  shank  towards  the  right  hand,  and 
with  the  point  and  beard  of  your  hook 
nearly  parallel  with  the  tops  of  your  fin- 
gers, then  take  the  length  of  silk  about 
the  middle,  and  lay  the  one  half  along  the 
inside  of  the  hook  towai'ds  your  left  hand, 
the  other  to  the  right,  then  take  that  part 
of  the  silk  that  lies  towards  your  right 
hand,  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
of  that  hand,  and  holding  that  part  to- 
wards your  left  tight  along  the  inside  of 
the  hook,  whip  that  to  the  right,  three  or 
four  times  round  the  shankof  the  hook,  to 
the  right  hand  ;  after  which,  take  the  gut, 
and  lay  one  end  of  it  along  the  inside  of 
the  shank  of  the  hook  till  it  comes  near  to 
the  bend,  then  hold  the  hook,  silk,  and  gut 
tight  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of 
your  left  hand,  and  afterwards  give  that 
part  of  the  silk  to  your  right  hand  three 
or  four  whips  more  over  the  hook  and  gut, 
till  it  conies  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  shank; 
make  a  loop  and  fasten  it  tight ;  then  whip 
it  neatly  again  over  silk,  gut,  and  hook, 
till  it  comes  near  the  bend  of  it,  after 
which,  make  another  loop,  and  fasten  it 
again  ;  then  if  the  gut  reaches  farther  than 
the  bend,  cut  it  oft',  and  your  hook  will  be 
whipped  on,  and  the  parts  of  the  silk  will 
hang  from  the  bend  of  it :  then  wax  the 
longest  ends  of  the  silk  again,  and  take 
three  or  four  strands  of  an  ostrich's  feather, 
and  holding  them  and  the  hook  as  in  the 
first  position,  the  feathers  to  the  left  hand, 
and  the  roots  of  them  in  the  bend  of  the 
hook,  with  the  silk  you  waxed  last,  whip 
them  three  or  four  times  round,  make  a 
loop,  and  fasten  them  tight ;  then  turning 
the  strands  to  the  right  hand,  and  twisting 
them  and  the  silk  together,  with  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  wind 
them  round  the  shank  of  the  hook  till  you 
come  to  the  place  where  you  fastened, 
then  make  a  loop  and  fasten  them  again  : 
if  the  strands  should  not  be  long  enough 
to  wind  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  round  the 
shank,  when  the  silk  gets  bare,  you  must 
twist  others  on  it ;  after  which,  take  a  pair 
of  small-pointed  sharp  scissors,  and  cut 
the  palmer's  body  to  an  oval  form.  Both 
ends  of  the  silk  being  separated  at  the 
bend  and  shank  end  of  the  hook,  wax 
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them  both  again ;  then  take  the  hackle, 
hold  the  small  end  between  the  fore-fin- 
ger and  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  and 
stroke  the  fibres  of  it  with  your  right  con- 
trary wise  to  which  they  are  formed ;  keep 
your  hold  as  in  the  first  position,  and  place 
the  point  of  the  hackle  in  its  bend  with 
that  side  which  grows  nearest  the  cock 
upward,  then  whip  it  tight  to  the  hook — 
in  fastening  it,  avoid  tying  in  the  fibres 
as  much  as  possible  :  the  hackle  being 
fastened,  take  it  by  the  large  end,  and 
keeping  the  side  nearest  the  cock  to  the 
left  liand,  begin  with  your  right  hand  to 
wind  it  up  the  shank  upon  tlie  dubbing, 
stopping  every  second  turn,  and  holding 
what  you  have  wound  tight  with  your  left 
fingers,  whilst  with  a  needle  you  pick  what 
fibres  may  have  been  taken  in  :  proceed 
in  this  manner  until  you  come  to  the  place 
where  you  first  fastened,  and  where  an 
end  of  the  silk  is,  then  clip  those  fibres  olF 
the  liackle  wliicli  you  hold  between  your 
fore-finger  and  thumb,  close  to  the  stem, 
and  hold  the  stem  close  to  the  hook ;  af- 
terwards take  the  silk  in  your  right  hand, 
and  whip  the  stem  quite  fast  to  it,  then 
make  a  loop  and  fasten  it  tight.  Take  a 
sharp  knife,  and  if  that  part  of  the  stem 
next  the  shank  of  the  hook,  is  as  long  as 
tlie  part  of  the  liook  which  is  bare,  pare  it 
fine  ;  wax  your  silk,  and  bind  neatly  over 
the  bare  part  of  the  hook,  then  fasten  the 
silk  tight,  and  spread  some  shoe-maker's 
wax  lightly  on  the  last  binding ;  then  clip 
off  the  end  of  the  remaining  silk  at  the 
shank  and  bend  of  the  hook,  also  any  fi- 
bres that  may  stand  amiss. 

Directions  for  makincj  a  Golden  or  Sil- 
ver Palmer. — The  dubbing  the  same  as  the 
palmer,  ribbed  with  gold  or  silver  twist, 
with  a  red  hackle  over  all.  When  you 
whip  the  end  of  the  hackle  to  the  bend  of 
the  hook,  you  nuist  do  the  same  to  the 
gold  or  silver  twist,  first  winding  either  of 
them  on  tlie  dubbing,  observing  that  they 
lie  flat  on  it,  and  then  fasten  offj  then  pro- 
ceed as  before  directed  with  the  hackle. 

Small  light  coloured  flies  are  most  pro- 
per for  clear  shallow  water,  during  a  bright 
sky,  and  the  larger  sort  for  dark  weather, 
and  thicker  or  deeper  waters. 

Materials  for  making  Artificial  Flies, — 
Get  seals'  and  moles',  squirrels'  and  wa- 
ter rats'  furs  ;  also  mohairs,  black,  blue, 
purple,  white,  and  violet  ;  camlets,  of 
every  hue  and  colour ;  and  fur  from  the 
neck  and  ears  of  hares,  hogs'  down,  and 
bears'  hair  ;  hackle  feathers  ;  get  them  of 
the  following  colours,  but  not  too  large  : 
red,  dim,  yellowish,  white,  and  perfect 
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black.  Feathers  to  form  wings,  &c.  of  flies, 
are  got  from  the  mallard  and  partridge, 
especially  those  red  ones  in  the  tail ;  fea- 
thers from  a  cock  pheasant's  breast,  and 
tail,  the  wings  from  the  blackbird,  the 
brown  hen,  the  starling,  the  jay,  the  land- 
rail, the  thrush,  the  field-fare,  the  swallow, 
and  the  water  coot ;  the  feathers  from  the 
crown  of  a  plover,  green  and  copper-co- 
loiu-ed  ;  peacock's  and  black  ostrich's  herl, 
and  feathers  from  the  heron's  neck  and 
wings.  You  must  also  be  provided  with 
marking  silk,  fine,  strong,  and  of  all  co- 
lours ;  floss  silk,  gold  and  silver  flatted 
wire  or  twist,  a  sliarp  knife,  hooks  of  all 
sizes,  shoe-maker's  wax,  a  large  needle  to 
raise  your  dubbing  when  flattened,  and  a 
pair  of  sharp  pointed  scissors.  A  little 
portable  vice  is  necessary  to  fix  on  the 
table,  to  which  you  may  occasionally  fasten 
your  hook  while  dressing  a  fly. 

A  List  of  Flies  for  every  Month  during 
the  Season,  commencing  tvith  AjJril. — Ar- 
tificial flies  are  called  dub  flies  when  the 
body  is  principally  made  of  wool  or  mo- 
hair, when  chiefly  made  of  feathers  they 
are  called  hackle  flies.  If  the  body  is  like 
a  jmlmer  to  which  is  added  wings,  then  it 
is  properly  called  a  palmer  fly. 

There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  differ- 
ent kinds  of  flies  made  for  fly  fishing, 
suitable  for  every  month  during  the  sea- 
son, and  which  may  be  purchased  at  a 
small  expense  at  the  tackle  shojis,  should 
the  angler  decline  making  them  himself. 

April. — The  cow-dimg  fly  may  be  used 
from  the  first  of  this  montli,  and  is  a  kil- 
ling fly  to  the  end.  The  brown  or  dun 
drake  is  a  good  fly  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
particulai'ly  if  the  weather  proves  gloomy. 

Mag. — The  stone-fly  may  be  used  all 
this  month  with  much  success,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  moi'nings.  The  yellow 
May  fly  will  answer,  especially  in  the 
evenings,  during  the  whole  month.  The 
black  caterpillar  fly  is  a  good  fly,  and  so 
is  the  black-thorn  fly  this  month,  in  small 
rivers  and  trout  streams ;  it  kills  best  in 
those  days  that  succeed  very  hot  morn- 
ings. The  fly  called  tlie  camlet,  may  be 
used  all  day  till  the  middle  of  June,  for 
small  fish. 

June. — The  lady-fly  is  now  a  good  one, 
particularly  when  the  water  begins  to 
brighten  after  a  flood.  The  black  gnat- 
fly  in  an  evening,  especially  if  the  wea- 
ther has  been  warm  and  showery.  The 
blue  gnat  is  only  used  when  the  water  is 
very  fine  and  low.  The  red  spinner  is  an 
excellent  fly,  but  most  killing  when  the 
water  is  dark,  and  late  in  the  evening. 
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July.' — The  orange-fly  is  an  excellent 
bait,  particularly  if  this  month  jiroves 
close,  hot,  and  gloomy.  The  large  red 
ant-fly  is  killing  for  some  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

The  badger-fly  is  good  in  the  early  part 
of  this  month,  and  in  the  coolest  days. 

August. — The  small  red  and  black  ant 
flies  are  good  killers  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  till 
sun-set,  if  the  sky  is  occasionally  obscured. 
The  small  fly,  called  the  light-blue  fly,  is 
known  to  most  fly-fishers  to  be  a  killing 
bait  from  morning  till  afternoon. 

September. — The  willow  fly  is  most  to 
be  depended  on  this  month,  aiul  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  :  any  of  those  no- 
ticed for  July  or  August  may  also  be  used 
occasionally.  All  the  flies  I  have  enume- 
rated are  for  killing  trout,  but  you  may 
also  take  chub  and  dace  with  them,  and 
perchance  a  salmon.  For  making  these 
flies,  mohair  of  various  colours,  is  used  ; 
also  seal's  wool,  bear's  and  camel's  hair, 
sheep's  wool,  badger's  hair,  hog's  down, 
camlets  of  all  colours,  the  fur  of  hares, 
squirrels  and  foxes,  feathers  from  the  neck 
of  the  game  cock,  called  hackles  ;  like- 
wise_feathers  from  the  peacock,  &c.and  pass 
your  hook  through  them,  under  their  wings. 

Natural  fly-fishing  is  generally  termed 
dibbing  or  dapping,  and  is  practised  with 
a  stoutish  rod,  having  a  light  stifl'  top,  run- 
ning tackle,  sti-ong  gut  or  hair  line,  and 
No.  7  or  8  hook,  for  trout  or  chub.  When 
dapping  with  a  May  fly,  put  two  or  three 
on  the  hook,  which  should  be  carried 
through  the  thick  part  of  the  fly's  body 
under  the  wings,  with  their  heads  stand- 
ing diff"erent  ways,  and  take  care  that  your 
fingers  are  always  dry  when  baiting,  or 
you  will  soon  kill  or  spoil  the  bait.  Bait  the 
same  way  with  the  black  ant  fly  in  June, 
in  July  use  the  wasp  fly,  in  August  the 
hazel,  or  button  fly,  in  September  the  bad- 
ger fly,  in  March  and  April  the  thorn  fly, 
yellow  dun,  and  stone  flies.  The  stone 
fly,  when  in  the  state  of  a  maggot,  is  call- 
ed the  water  cricket  or  creeper,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  most  small  stoney  rivers  or 
trout  streams  in  April,  lying  under  hollow 
stones.  In  those  waters  where  this  crick- 
et is  found,  it  will  prove  an  excellent  bait 
the  latter  end  of  April ;  put  two  or  three 
on  a  No.  9  book,  and  use  it  as  a  tripping 
bait  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  This 
cricket  is  a  good  bait  to  dap  with  about 
noon  in  the  said  month. 

In  this  mode  of  fishing,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  kneel  down  or  stand  behind 
a  tree,  bush,  high  weeds,  or  something  to 
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hide  your  person,  or  the  fish  will  not  rise 
to  your  fly  or  bait.  You  must  draw  out 
as  much  line  as  will  just  let  your  baited 
hook  reach  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  then 
witli  the  top  of  your  rod  a  little  raised, 
keep  the  bait  in  motion,  and  if  you  see 
several  fish,  cautiously  guide  your  bait  to 
the  largest,  play  it  a  little  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  water,  by  gently  shaking  the 
rod,  then  let  it  drop  just  before  the  fish. 
When  a  fish  takes  your  bait,  after  a  mo- 
ment, strike  smartly,  and  if  not  too  large 
to  endanger  breaking,  lift  him  out  imme- 
diately, for  by  playing  them  while  dapping, 
you  are  very  likely  to  scare  away  the 
others  by  exposing  yourself  to  their  sight; 
but  if  the  wind  is  biisk,  and  you  stand 
sufficiently  high  on  a  bank  or  bridge,  you 
may  let  several  yards  of  line  out.  The 
angler  may  play  his  bait  on  the  top  of  the 
water  in  streams  whose  water  is  nearly 
level  with  the  bank  with  success,  because 
he  may  keep  far  from  the  water  and  yet 
see  a  rise. 

The  best  bait  in  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, for  chub,  is  the  humble-bee  during 
the  day  ;  late  in  the  evening,  a  large  white 
moth,  bred  in  willow  trees.  When  you 
bait  with  a  live  bee,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
extract  its  sting. 

They  will  also  take  the  cock-chaflTer  or 
May  bug,  (but  before  you  put  this  insect 
on  the  hook,  take  away  its  upper  horny 
wings)  grass-hoppers,  the  fly  called  father 
long-legs,  all  kinds  of  moths  and  small 
butterflies,  also  lai'ge  blue  flies,  bees,  and 
wasps,  generally  preferring  the  largest. 

For  Dace  the  best  bait  is  the  common 
house  fly  ;  you  may  put  two  on  a  No.  10 
hook.  The  time,  the  last  three  hours  be- 
fore it  is  dark,  you  may  use  two  or  three 
hooks  at  a  time,  tied  on  about  three  inches 
of  hair  or  fine  gut,  and  fastened  on  the 
line  about  fourteen  inches  apart. 

For  Bleak. — One  common  flesh  or  house 
fly  on  a  No.  11  or  12  hook.  Dace  and 
bleak  are  also  caught  by  whipping  with  an 
artificial  fly. 

In  casting  or  throwing  a  fly  while  yet 
a  novice,  observe  the  following  rules  :  hav- 
ing fixed  the  winch  on  the  butt  of  your  rod, 
draw  the  line  through  all  the  rings  of  the 
rod  to  the  top,  and  then  again  as  much 
more  as  will  reach  within  a  yard  of  your 
butt-end  from  the  top,  the  line  will  then 
of  course  be  nearly  as  long  as  the  rod, 
which  will  be  quite  as  much  as  is  necessary 
for  a  learner  to  throw  ;  indeed,  when  you 
have  attained  the  art  of  throwing  a  fly 
thirty  yards  to  any  given  spot,  you  may 
use  line  ad  libitum.    Having  fastened  your 
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bottom  with  the  line,  hold  the  hook  by  the 
bend  in  the  left  hand  between  your  thumb 
and  finger ;  the  rod  in  the  right  hand 
pointing  to  the  left ;  bring  the  top  of  the 
rod  gently  round  to  the  right,  making  a 
sweep  over  your  right  shoulder,  casting 
forward  the  fly,  which  you  let  go  the  mo- 
ment you  are  in  the  act  of  throwing ;  prac- 
tise this  with  a  moderate  wind  at  your 
back,  either  on  land  or  in  water  till  you 
have  gained  the  art. 

The  lighter  your  fly  and  line  descends 
on  the  water,  the  greater  the  chance  of  a 
bite.  Never  use  more  than  one  hook  on 
your  line  at  a  time,  till  you  feel  fully  con- 
fident you  can  throw  your  line  with  one, 
to  any  given  distance  or  place  :  when  you 
commence  fishing  any  water,  endeavour 
to  keep  the  wind  at  your  back,  as  it  ena- 
bles you  to  stand  farther  out  of  the  fish's 
sight,  and  you  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  fishing  both  sides  of  the  stream,  if 
not  very  broad.  In  small  streams,  where 
the  middle  is  shallow,  you  will  always  find 
a  rippling  on  the  surface  in  the  shaUow 
part :  when  you  cast  in  your  bait,  always 
take  care  to  throw  it  in  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  draw  it  slowly  to  the  rippling, 
letting  it  float  down  some  distance,  and  if 
the  fish  like  your  fly,  they  will  certainly 
take  it ;  or  if  you  see  a  fish  rise  in  any 
part  of  the  water,  immediately  throw  your 
bait  just  above  it,  draw  the  fly  gently  over 
the  spot  where  the  fish  rose,  and  you  will 
generally  take  the  fish. 

FOAL  is  the  produce  of  Horse  and 
Mare  in  a  general  sense,  including  both 
male  and  female;  but  when  a  more 
particular  description  is  required,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  say  either  a  colt,  or  a  filly  foal. 
FOIL.  A  term  used  in  hare  hunting. 
When,  during  the  chase,  a  hare,  after  a 
head  or  double,  runs  over  the  ground  she 
has  ran  before,  she  is  then  said  to  be  run- 
ning the  foil.  Old  hares,  who  have  speed 
enough  to  break  away,  and  get  consider- 
ably a-head,  almost  invariably  throw 
themselves  out  to  the  right  or  left,  double, 
and  quat;  particularly  if  a  hedge-row, 
hedge,  fern,  furze,  or  any  kind  of  covert 
presents  itself  favourably  for  the  purpose. 
The  hounds  continuing  to  run  the  scent 
io  the  spot  where  she  made  her  head, 
•over-run  the  hare,  and  having  no  con- 
tinuance of  scent,  are  of  course  at  fault ; 
during  which  delay  of  trying  forward, 
trying  back,  making  a  cast  to  the  right, 
-then  a  cast  to  the  left,  the  hare  slips  into 
her  foil ;  by  repeatedly  running  of  which 
with  the  same  instinctive  sagacity,  she  as 
repeatedly  saves  her  life ;  without  which, 
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and  many  similar  innate  shifts  to  avoid 
their  numerous  enemies,  there  would  not 
long  be  a  hare  left  in  the  country. 

FOMENTATION  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  generally  useful  of  all  external  ap- 
plications, and  cannot  be  too  much  en- 
couraged. In  all  inflammatory  tumours 
and  enlargements  arising  from  strains, 
blows,  bruises,  and  various  other  injuries, 
the  efficacy  of  hot  and  persevering  fo- 
mentation is  well  known.  Its  properties 
are  twofold,  inasmuch  as  it  assists  nature 
in  whichever  is  her  most  predominant 
eflbrt,  either  for  absorption  or  suppuration. 

Fomentations  are  prepared  by  boiling 
three  or  four  double  handsful  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  aromatic  garden  hei'bs  in 
six  quarts  or  two  gallons  of  water,  occa- 
sionally stirring  them  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  then  let  the  part  affected  be  pa- 
tiently fomented  with  sponges  or  flannels, 
alternately  dipped  in  the  decoction,  as 
hot  as  it  can  be  consistently  used  without 
injury  to  the  hair.  If  the  tumour,  or 
enlargement,  does  not  threaten  suppura- 
tion, the  absorption  may  be  assisted  by  a 
gentle  persevering  friction  in  hand-rub- 
bing, previous  to  the  application  of  such 
repellent  as  may  be  thought  applicable  to 
the  case:  on  the  contrary,  should  a  for- 
mation of  matter  have  evidently  taken 
place,  the  intention  of  nature  cannot  be 
too  expeditiously  promoted ;  an  emollient 
poultice  should  instantly  follow  the  fo- 
mentation, and  both  be  repeated  once  or 
twice  a-day,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  emergency. 

The  herbs  chiefly  in  use  for  fomenta- 
tions (and  from  which  any  three  or  four 
may  be  selected)  are  Roman  and  common 
wormwood,  mallows  and  marshmallows, 
lavender  leaves  and  flowers,  rosemary 
leaves,  camomile  flowers,  elder  flowers, 
and  bay  leaves. 

FOOT.  The  foot  of  a  horse  extends 
from  the  fetlock-joint  to  the  outer  sole  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hoof:  it  includes  the 
coronary-bone,  the  nut-bone,  and  the  in- 
ner sole,  in  which  it  is  deposited ;  as  well 
as  the  frog  and  the  wall  or  hoof  surround- 
ing and  supporting  the  whole. 

FOREHAND  of  a  horse.  That  part  of 
the  animal  which  is  before  the  rider.  See 
the  articles  Conformation,  &c. 

FOREHEAD  of  a  horse.  This  should 
be  somewhat  broad :  some  would  have  it 
a  little  raised;  but  a  flat  one  is  most  beau- 
tiful. A  horse  should  have  in  his  fore- 
head what  is  called  a  feather.  It  is  also 
to  be  desired  that  he  should  have  a  star 
or  blaze  in  his  forehead. 
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FORE-LEGS.  The  fore-legs  of  a  horse 
are  generally  considered  to  begin  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  shoulder-blade: 
they  consist  of  what  are  termed  the  arms, 
(or  fore-thighs,)  which  extend  to  each 
knee  ;  the  shank-bone  from  the  knee  to 
the  fetk)(,'k-joint;  the  fetlock-bone  is  con- 
tinued from  thence  to  the  coronary-bone, 
into  which  it  is  inserted;  the  coronary- 
bone  in  part  tills  the  cavity,  or  box  of 
the  hoof,  being  lodged  in  the  coiUn-bone, 
supported  by  tlie  nut-bone  behind;  these 
la*;!  are  deposited  in  the  membranous 
mass  denominated  the  inner  sole;  the 
whole  being  terminated  by  the  bottom  of 
the  hoof,  the  frog,  and  the  outer  sole. 
The  fore-legs,  to  be  uniform,  ( in  a  front 
view,)  should  be  wide  at  the  upper  part 
next  the  breast,  strong  and  broad  in  the 
arm,  bony  below  the  knee,  free  from 
splents,  a  broad  sound  hoof,  firm  sole, 
and  a  frog  without  thrushes. 

FOREST.  A  forest  is  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  pasture,  many  miles  in  extent  and 
circumference,  the  property  of  the  crown, 
mostly  well  stocked  with  timber,  ( from 
whence  the  navy  is  supplied,)  as  well  as 
with  a  variety  of  underwood,  furze,  fern, 
&c.  for  the  breeding  and  preservation  of 
both  venison  and  game.  Forests  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  tlieir  imnmnities  are 
protected  by  laws  peculiarly  and  solely 
adapted  to  their  preservation;  the  exe- 
cution of  wliich  are  lodged  in  princi^ial 
officers,  and  their  subordinates,  justices  in 
eyre,  chief  wardens,  verderers,  regarders, 
foresters,  woodwards,  agistors,  rangers, 
beadles,  and  keepers. 

A  forest  has  its  foimdation  under  a 
commission  bearing  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  when  proclaimed  through 
the  county  in  which  the  land  so  appropri- 
ated lies,  "  that  it  is  a  forest,  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  a  forest,"  it  then 
becomes  a  forest  upon  record,  and  the 
officers  before  mentioned  are  appointed. 
A  forest  has  its  "boundaries,"  its  "pur- 
lieus," its  "properties,"  its  "courts,"  with 
a  variety  of  regulations  equally  uninter- 
esting and  unentertaining. 

There  were  sixty-nine  forests  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  the  New  Forest,  Windsor 
Forest,  Slierwood  Forest,  Charnwood 
Forest,  Whittlebury  Forest,  and  the  For- 
est of  Dean,  have  always  been  considered 
the  principal. 

The  beasts  of  forest,  in  all  ancient 
records,  were  denominated  "  beasts  of 
venery,"  and  consisted  of  the  hart,  hind, 
hare,  boar  and  wolf :  the  complete  ex- 
tinction of  the  two  latter  has,  however, 


long  since  rendered  the  term  unneces- 
sarv. 

FOREST  COURTS  are  the  courts 
occasionally  held  for  executing  the  forest 
laws.  The  principal  of  which  is,  the 
coiu-t  of  the  chief  justice  in  eyre;  this  is 
a  court  of  record,  and  is  only  held  once  in 
three  years.  The  court  of  swainmote 
consists  of  the  verderers,  who,  in  some 
degree,  are  the  judges;  as  they  receive 
presentments,  and  hear  evidence,  as  well 
as  enquire  ofofiences  to  convict,  but  can- 
not pass  judgment,  that  power  being  re- 
served to  the  court  of  the  chief  justice 
(called  "justice  scat"  )  alone.  The  court 
of  swainmote  can  only  be  held  three  times 
a  year.  The  court  of  attachment  is  like- 
wise a  meeting  of  the  verderers,  and  held 
once  in  six  weeks,  being  called  the  "forty 
days  court." 

FOREST  LAWS  are  the  laws  framed 
for  the  protection  of  vert  and  venison 
within  tlie  precincts  of  a  forest.  It  is  the 
business,  and  the  duty,  of  all  subordinate 
officers,  to  apprehend  offenders  of  what- 
ever description,  and  present  them  to  the 
forest  courts,  in  order  to  their  being  pu- 
nished according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
offence  thev  may  have  committed. 

FORKED  HEADS.  All  deer  heads 
that  bear  two  croches  on  the  top,  or  that 
have  their  croches  doubled. 

FORMICA.  A  distemper  so  called, 
which  commonly  seizes  upon  the  horn  of 
of  a  hawk's  beak,  which  it  will  eat  away, 
and  generally  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  a  worm.  It  may  be  perceived  by  the 
beak  becoming  rugged,  and  it  will  ulti- 
mately separate  from  the  head.  Old  fal- 
coners inform  us,  that  to  remedy  this 
malady  the  gall  of  a  bull  must  be  broke 
into  a  dish,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
powder  of  succotrine  aloes ;  these  must 
be  well  mingled  together,  and  the  diseas- 
ed part  anointed  therewith  twice  a  day 
(care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the  eyes 
or  nares)  till  the  hawk  be  perfectly  cured. 

A  disease  called  the  for?nica  sometimes 
appears  in  the  ears  of  dogs,  particularly 
in  the  ears  of  spaniels  and  pointers.  In 
this  disease  the  ears  become  scabbed  either 
from  being  torn  with  thorns  or  something 
of  this  sort,  and  the  irritation  thence  aris- 
ing, frequently  induces  the  animal  to 
scratch  the  affected  part  till  the  sore 
spreads,  and  a  disgusting  mangy  appear- 
ance presents  itself  For  the  cure  of  this 
disorder,  sportsmen  of  the  old  school  pre- 
scribe the  following  : — Infuse  four  ounces 
of  gum  dragon  in  the  strongest  vinegar 
that  can  be  procured,  for  the  space  of 
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eight  days,  and  afterwards  bruise  it  on  a 
marble  stone,  as  painters  do  their  colours  ; 
then  add  two  ounces  of  roach  alum  and 
galls ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  apply  it 
to  the  affected  part.  Now,  this  may  be 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  and  might  appear 
higlily  scientific  at  the  time  it  was  origin- 
ally prescribed  ;  but  as  the  indispensable 
period  of  its  preparation  was  eight  days, 
the  ears  of  a  dog  thus  affected  would  fre- 
quently present  a  dreadful  appearance 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  disorder. 
Therefore,  putting  aside  this  antiquated 
system  altogether,  the  writer  can  very 
confidently  recommend  a  little  mercurial 
ointment  for  the  purpose,  the  application 
of  which  he  knows  from  experiment  many 
times  repeated,  to  be  a  very  effectual  and  a 
very  speedy  cure.  If  the  affected  parts  are 
rubbed  with  mercurial  ointment  as  soon 
as  the  disease  is  observed,  one  application 
will  often  be  sufficient :  let  it  be  repeated, 
however,  according  to  the  virulence  of  the 
disease. 

FORM  is  a  spot  in  which  the  hare 
takes  her  seat  at  the  dawn  of  day.  When 
found  sitting  she  is  said  to  be  in  hex  form. 
Hares  vary  their  sitting  according  to  the 
season,  the  sun,  and  the  wind.  Soon  af- 
ter harvest,  they  are  found  in  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oat  stubbles,  as  well  as  in  rushy, 
grassy  moors;  after  these  become  bare,  they 
retire  to  coverts,  banks,  hedges  and  hedge- 
rows. After  Christmas,  and  in  the  spring 
months,  dry  fallows,  particularly  those 
lying  towards  the  sun  with  an  ascent  ; 
though  the  buck  hare,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, will  frequently  sit  in  plashes  and 
moist  situations. 

FOUL  FEEDERS.  Appetite,  if  good, 
in  either  man  or  beast,  ought  to  be,  and 
in  most  cases  is,  a  clear  criterion  and 
proof  of  health.  However,  instances  are 
not  wanting,  where  a  i-ule  so  seemingly 
just  is  sometimes  subject  to  exceptions. 
The  quantity  of  good  and  healthy  food 
taken  into  the  frame,  is  by  no  means  an 
infallible  proof  of  strength,  or  of  what 
work  the  subject  is,  or  ouglit  to  be,  equal 
to:  some  hoi-ses  are  the  greatest  slugs  in 
nature,  though  always  feeding;  while 
others,  who  undergo  thrice  their  labour, 
do  not  consume  even  a  moderate  share  of 
what  is  placed  before  them. 

When  the  appetite  of  a  horse  is  seem- 
ingly never  satisfied;  when  he  displays  an 
immoderate  and  impatient  desire  for  food 
at  all  times ;  when,  in  failure  of  repeated 
supplies  of  hay  and  corn,  he  is  constantly 
consuming  his  litter,  such  a  horse  is  gen- 
erally, and  with  strict  justice,  denominat- 


ed a  coarse  and  foul  feeder ;  the  result  of 
which  frequently  is,  that  he  soon  becomes 
as  foul  in  his  blood,  his  coat,  and  condi- 
tion, as  he  has  previously  proved  himself  in 
his  inclination.  The  ready  road  to  relief 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  is  to  unload  the 
frame  of  its  accumulated  rubbish  by  a 
course  of  physic;  the  rack  rein  and  the 
muzzle  are  then  such  easy  alternatives, 
that  those  who  do  not  choose,  or  are  too 
indolent,  to  adopt  them  must  sit  down 
easy  under  the  defect. 

Some  there  are  who  attribute  the  vora- 
cious dispositions,  and  strong  digestive 
powers,  of  such  horses  to  their  being 
affected  with  worms. 

Horses  of  a  contrary  description,  who 
labom-  occasionally  under  a  loss  of  appe- 
tite, is  no  such  matter  of  ambigxuty  as 
what  has  been  just  described ;  but  may 
with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  its  proper 
cause,  by  minutely  attending  to  such 
signs,  and  predominant  symptoms,  as  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  eye,  and  to  the 
touch,  of  the  diligent  enquirei*.  A  loss  of 
appetite  in  horses  whose  constitutions  are 
generally  good,  and  who  have  not  been 
remai-ked  for  refusing  their  corn,  or  being 
off  their  feed,  sufficiently  indicates  some 
tendency  to  either  slight  and  temporary 
indisposition,  or  impending  disease ;  as 
cold,  cough,  febrile  heat  from  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  journey  on  the  road,  or  exertion 
in  the  field;  intestinal  disquietude,  from 
flatulent  affection,  or  pain  in  the  kidnies ; 
as  well  as  a  stricture  upon  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  proceeding  from  a  preternatural 
retention  of  imne,  in  having  travelled  too 
far  "without  drawing  bit."  This  defect, 
pi'oceeding  from  whatever  cause,  cannot 
be  too  soon  properly  attended  to  :  early 
and  attentive  investigation  should  be  made 
as  the  first  and  most  necessary  step  to  the 
acquisition  of  relief.  Admitting  it  to  have 
originated  in  any  of  those  causes  already 
described,  there  is  very  little  doubt  to  be 
entertained,  but  a  moderate  bleeding,  a 
cordial  ball,  a  mash  of  ground  malt  and 
bran,  equal  parts,  with  warm  soft  water, 
and  a  little  nursing,  if  expeditiously  pro- 
ceeded upon,  will  soon  set  all  to  rights 
again. 

Not  so  with  those  whose  defect  is  con- 
stitutional, proceeding  from  an  inexplic- 
able degree  of  irritabihty,  so  generally  and 
palpably  evident  in  both  attitude  and  ac- 
tion ;  in  the  stable,  or  out,  they  never 
appear  perfectly  at  ease ;  the  eye,  the  ear, 
seeming  alarmed  with  every  sound,  as  if 
in  pei-petual  search  of  new  causes  to  keep 
up  the  unceasing  spirit  of  discontent  and 
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eternal  disquietude.  Upon  the  road  in 
company,  or  in  the  field  witli  hounds,  they 
invariably  and  impatiently  court  compe- 
tition, making  the  most  violent  exertions 
to  prove  their  great,  passionate,  and  ill- 
tempered  desire  for  superiority,  so  that 
horses  of  this  description,  after  a  journey 
of  some  length,  or  chase  of  severe  dura- 
tion, are  not  only  off  their  appetites  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  hardly  fit  to  be  seen 
again  for  a  week.  They  are  mostly  light, 
and  what  is  tenned  thin  in  the  carcase; 
carry  no  flesh,  with  or  without  work ;  and 
for  that  reason,  dQ  no  credit  in  ajipearance 
to  their  master.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
fact,  horses  or  mares  of  this  restless,  un- 
settled disposition,  are  almost  so  invariably 
good  and  persevering  in  nature,  that  they 
will  continue  to  exert  themselves,  till,  be- 
coming totally  exhausted,  they  must  sink 
imder  fatigue,  rather  than  permit  them- 
selves to  be  restrained;  a  palpable  contrast 
in  spirit  to  those  voracious,  gummy-legged 
gluttons,  who,  after  an  insatiate  series  of 
gormandizing  and  rest,  absolutely  tire  (or 
"knock  up")  in  the  second  stage,  or  first 
twenty  miles,  of  a  journej'. 

This  defect,  (or  more  properly  deficien- 
cy in  appetite  and  disinclination  of  food,) 
whether  proceeding  from  the  fieiy  volati- 
lity of  temper  impatient  of  restraint,  or  a 
peculiar  laxity  of  the  parts  necessary  to 
strong  digestion,  is  so  clearly  inherent,  so 
truly  constitutional,  that  a  well-founded 
expectation  of  permanent  relief,  or  total 
eradication,  is  not  to  be  formed  upon  any 
change  that  can  be  made  in  food,  or  im- 
provement in  attention.  Such  horses, 
howevei-,  if  their  paces  are  good,  and  they 
are  desirable  in  other  respects,  should  not 
be  too  hastily  disposed  of;  instances  hav- 
ing been  very  frequent,  where  horses  of 
such  irritable  habit,  and  fretful  disposition, 
when  young,  have,  when  accustomed  to 
the  same  stable,  gentle  usage,  and  to  one 
i-ider  only,  become  as  settled  feeders,  good 
goers,  round  carcased,  and  firm  fleshed 
horses,  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Some  in- 
ducement to  feed  after  the  fatigues  (or 
frettings)  just  recited,  may  be  attempted 
by  the  means  before  described;  few  occa- 
sions will  occur  where  the  malt  mashes 
will  be  refused;  the  novel  fragrancy  at- 
tracts attention,  and,  when  once  taken,  its 
invigorating  property  soon  appears.  In 
cases  where  the  stomach  continues  weak, 
the  carcase  thin,  and  appetite  not  restored, 
an  occasional  use  of  the  pectoral  cordial 
balls,  once  or  even  twice  a  day,  is  the 
proper  substitute  for  aliment,  and  will 
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seldom  or  ever  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

FOUNDER.  A  disease  to  which  horses 
are  subject,  after  being  ridden  violently, 
and  afterwards  exposed  to  sudden  cold,  or 
washed  with  cold  water.  Two  kinds  of 
founder  have  been  described;  namely, 
chest-founder,  and  fovmder  in  the  feet. 
There  is,  however,  no  good  reason  for  this 
distinction,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing account,  given  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  the 
symptoms  that  take  place  in  the  different 
stages  of  this  disorder,  together  with  the 
circumstances  that  have  appeared  on  dis- 
secting those  horses  that  have  died  of  it. 

The  founder,  he  says,  always  proceeds 
from  cold  too   suddenly  applied    to    the 
body,  and  whether  it  be  from  a  current  of 
cold  air,  or  from  plunging  the  body  into 
cold  water,  when  over-heated,  the  effects 
are  the  same.     The  symptoms  at  first  are 
these :    when  the  horse  begins  to  cool,  he 
appears  very  stiff  and  feeble  in  his  fore- 
quarters,    and,  when  forced  to  move  for- 
wards, he  collects  his  body,  as  it  were, 
into  a  heap,  and  brings  his  hind  feet  as 
far  forward  under  his  body  as  he  possibly 
can,   in  order  to  remove  the  pressure  of 
the  weight  of  his  body  from  the  fore  legs 
and  feet;  at  the  same  time,  he  sets  his 
fore    feet    to    the    ground    with  seeming 
great  pain  ;    his  fore  parts  are  extremely 
hot,  the   legs  considerably  swelled,    and 
evidently    painful    to    the    animal    when 
touched ;  a  violent  fever  succeeds,  which, 
if  not   properly    treated,    tenninates    in 
death,  or,  if  the  horse  survives  the  shock, 
in  incurable  lameness.     On  dissecting  the 
legs  and  shoulders  of  those  horses  that 
have  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  of  this 
disorder,  the  blood  is  generally  found  ex- 
travasated,  the  parts  having  a  black  ap- 
pearance, especially  between  the  skin  and 
the  flesh.    The  same  blackness  is  likewise 
observed  in  the  cellular  membrane,    be- 
tween the  interstices  of  the  muscles  and 
tendons ;  the  texture  of  the  vessels  too  is 
destroyed,  and  their  substance  mortified. 
The  following  case  was  communicated 
to  Mr.  Clark  by  a  very  judicious  farrier 
in  London.    A  gentleman,  being  eighteen 
miles  distant  from  London,  was  anxious 
to  be  in  town  before  it  was  dark.      He 
rode  his  horse  very  hard  through  a  deep 
snow,    during  a  severe  frost.     When  the 
horse  was  suppered  up,  after  being  well 
rubbed  over,  he  lay  down,  and  was  found 
in  the  same  situation  next  morning,  but 
unable  to  rise,    or  stand  when  up.      On 
the  third  day,  both  his  fore  hoofs  fell  off. 
This  was  a  founder  of  the  very  worst  kind. 
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The  excessive  coldness  of  the  snow,  to 
which  his  hoofs  and  legs  had  heen  so  long 
exposed,  when  they  were  overheated,  pro- 
duced the  effects  above  related  in  the  case 
of  founder.  The  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation that  had  taken  place  within  the 
hoof  had  destroyed  the  texture  of  the  ves- 
sels, &c.  Hence  all  manner  of  connection 
between  the  hoof  and  internal  parts  of  the 
foot  being  destroyed,  they  became  loose, 
and  fell  off. 

This  fact,  and  the  reasoning  upon  it, 
may,  perhaps,  serve  to  explain  a  remark- 
able circumstance  which  happened  to  a 
horse  in  one  of  the  mail-coaches.  It 
took  place  at  the  time  when  there  was 
much  ice  and  snow  on  the  ground.  This 
very  spii-ited  animal  lost  both  fore  hoofs 
in  the  performance  of  his  task,  and  yet 
went  through  to  the  end  of  the  stage,  till 
which  time  this  cruel  circumstance  was 
not  discovered,  nor  any  thing  beyond  a 
slight  degree  of  lameness  in  his  gait  ob- 
served by  the  coachman.  The  poor  ani- 
mal was,  of  course,  destroyed. 

In  hunting,  when  horses  are  over-heat- 
ed, and  go  through  deep  water,  especially 
if  they  are  obliged  to  swim,  they  soon 
after  become  faint,  jaded,  and  tired. 

FOWLING  is  a  term  scarcely  known 
among  modern  sportsmen  :  it  was  formerly 
used  to  express  the  taking  of  birds  by  the 
net ;  and  at  present  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether obsolete  in  those  places  where 
Wild  Fowl  Shooting  is  much  followed, 
to  which  article  the  reader  is  refeired. 

FOWLING  BAG,  or  NET.  A  bag 
carried  by  shooters  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving such  game  as  they  may  be  able 
to  kill — it  is  too  well  known  to  need  fur- 
ther description. 

FOWLING-PIECE.  This  extraordi- 
nary engine,  so  essential  to  the  sportsman, 
has  undergone  so  many  alterations,  and 
has  experienced  so  many  improvements, 
as  to  be  scarcely  any  longer  recognizable 
as  the  offspring  of  the  original  hand-gun, 
as,  in  fact,  the  descendant  of  that  clumsy 
instrument,  which  it  is  supposed  was  in- 
troduced into  this  kingdom  byEdwai'd  IV. 
in  the  year  1471.  We  may  trace  the 
parent,  however,  still  further  back  ;  and 
in  order  that  this  article  may  be  rendered 
as  complete  as  possible,  we  will  trace  the 
progress  of  the  pi-ojectile  engine  now  un- 
der consideration,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  time. 

There   are   writers,  who   carry  the  in- 
vention of  artillery  back  to  very  remote 
antiquity ;  and,  though  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  fix  upon  the  precise  period  of 
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its  introduction,  yet,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  it  quickly  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  that  extraordinary  combustible, 
gunpowder  (see  Gunpowder).  The  ingeni- 
ous translator  of  the  Gentoo  Laws,  finds 
fire-arms,  gunpowder,  and  cannon,  men- 
tioned in  that  code,  supposed  at  least  co- 
eval with  Moses.  "  It  will,  no  doubt, 
(says  he)  strike  the  reader  with  wonder  to 
be  informed  of  a  prohibition  oi fire-arms 
discovered  in  records  of  such  unfathom- 
able antiquity ;  and  he  will  probably  hence 
renew  the  suspicion  which  has  long  been 
deemed  absurd,  that  Alexander  the  Great 
did  absolutely  meet  with  some  weapons 
of  that  kind  in  India,  as  a  passage  in 
Quintus  Curtius  seems  to  ascertain." 
There  is  also,  (says  Mr.  Grose)  the  fol- 
lowing antient  testimony  to  this  point  in 
Grey's  Gunnery,  printed  in  1731.  In  the 
life  of  Appolonius  Tyanceus,  written  by 
Philastratus,  about  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago,  there  is  the  following  passage  con- 
cerning a  people  of  India,  called  Oxy- 
dracse : — "  These  truly  wise  men  dwelt 
between  the  rivers  Hyphasis  and  Ganges ; 
their  country  Alexander  the  Great  never 
entered,  deterred  not  by  the  fear  of  the 
inhabitants,  but,  as  I  suppose,  by  religious 
considerations ;  for,  had  he  passed  the 
Hyphasis,  he  might  doubtless  have  made 
himself  master  of  the  country  all  round 
them  ;  but  their  cities  he  could  never  have 
taken,  though  he  had  led  a  thousand  as 
brave  as  Achilles,  or  three  thousand  such 
as  Ajax,  to  the  assault :  for  they  come 
not  out  into  the  field  to  fight  those  who 
attack  them,  but  these  holy  men,  beloved 
by  the  gods,  overthrow  their  enemies 
with  tempests,  and  thunderbolts,  shot 
from  their  walls.  It  is  said,  that  the 
Egyptian  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  when 
they  overran  India,  invaded  this  people 
also  ;  and,  having  prepared  warlike  en- 
gines, attempted  to  conquer  them  :  they 
made  no  shew  of  resistance ;  but,  upon 
the  enemy's  near  approach  to  their  cities, 
they  were  repulsed  with  storms  of  light- 
ning and  thunderbolts,  hurled  upon  them 
from  above." 

In  a  work,  entitled  the  Gunner,  by 
Robert  Norton,  and  printed  in  London  in 
the  year  1664,  the  author  states  that  the 
Uffano  reporteth,  that  the  invention  and 
use  of  ordnance  (and  consequently  of  gun- 
powder) took  place  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  our  Lord,  and  was  practised  in 
the  "  great  and  ingenious  kingdom  of 
China ;  and  that  in  the  maretyme  pro- 
vinces thereof,  there  yet  remain  certaine 
peaces   of   ordnance,    both   of  iron   and 
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brasse,  mth  the  memory  of  their  yeares 
of  founding  engraved  upon  them,  and  the 
armes  of  king  Vitey,  who,  he  says,  was 
the  inventor." 

The  preceding  quotations,  however,  it 
must  be  allowed,  are  extremely  vague,  to 
say  the  least  of  them  ;  and  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  rather  as  the  wanderings  of 
a  restless  imagination  than  as  the  sober 
data  of  truth.  The  following  extracts 
may,  in  all  probability,  be  relied  on. 

Polydore  Vergil,  who  died  in  1555,  af- 
ter noticing  the  discovery  of  gunpowder, 
informs  us,  that  an  obscure  German  in- 
vented an  iron  tube,  and  taught  tlie  Ve- 
netians the  use  of  giDia  in  the  year  1.380. 
The  battle  of  Cressy  was  fought  in  the 
year  1346,  and  an  historian  who  lived  at 
that  time  is  quoted  by  Spondanus  as 
affinning  that  the  English  greatly  in- 
creased the  confusion  the  French  had 
been  thrown  into,  by  discharging  upon 
them  from  their  cannon,  hot  iron  bullets. 
Three  years  before  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
the  Moors  were  besieged  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  city  of  Algezii-as ;  and  we  learn 
from  Mariana,  the  Spanish  historian,  that 
"  the  besieged  did  great  harm  among  the 
Christians  with  iron  bullets  which  they 
shot."  The  same  author  adds,  "  this  is 
Xhejirst  time  we  find  any  mention  of  r/un- 
potvder  and  ball  in  our  histories." — The 
Earls  of  Derby  and  Salisbui-y  are  men- 
tioned by  Mariana  as  having  assisted  at 
the  siege  of  Algeziras  ;  and  as  tliey  re- 
tiu-ned  to  England  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1343,  it  is  not  an  improbable  con- 
jecture, that,  having  been  witnesses  of  the 
havock  occasioned  by  the  Moorish  fire- 
arms, they  brought  the  secret  into  En- 
gland, and  introduced  the  use  of  artillery 
into  the  English  army  at  the  battle  of 
Cressy. 

If  we  are  to  believe  father  Daniel,  the 
French  had  cannon  in  the  year  1338  ; 
though  it  does  not  appear  they  made  any 
use  of  it  in  the  battle  of  Cressy,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  eight  j^ears  afterwards. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  guns  or 
cannon  were  known  in  Germany  forty 
years  prior  to  this  period,  as  in  the  ar- 
moury of  Amberg,  in  the  Palatinate  of 
Bavaria,  there  is  a  piece  of  ordnance,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  year  1303. 

The  Danes  are  said  to  have  used  guns 
as  early  as  1280,  but  the  account  seems 
more  than  doubtful.  There  are  passages 
in  the  history  of  English  wars,  which  as- 
sert the  employment  of  artillery  antece- 
dent to  the  above  periods  ;  for  instance, 
if  we  are  to  credit  John  Barbour,  Arch- 
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deacon  of  Aberdeen,  Edward  III.  had 
artillery  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Scots  in  the  j'ear  1327. 

In  1339,  the  Scots  used  battering  can- 
non at  the  siege  of  Stii'ling,  which  can- 
non had  no  doubt  been  sent  them  by  their 
French  allies.  At  the  siege  of  Calais  in 
1347,  "  gunners  and  artillers  appear  in  a 
manuscript  list  of  the  English  troops  in 
the  Harleian  collection.  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  commanded  a  British 
fleet  in  the  year  1372,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  Spanish  squadron  superior  in  num- 
bers, and  which  were  (perhaps  for  the 
first  time)  provided  with  cannon.  How- 
ever, half  a  centm-y  afterwards,  the  Eng- 
lish ships  of  war  were  provided  with 
very  few  guns,  seldom  more  than  two, 
and  those  not  mounted  so  as  to  be  altered 
occasionally  in  their  direction,  a  circum- 
stance, the  motion  of  the  sea  considered, 
which  nuist  have  rendered  them  of  little 
service. 

In  1378,  Richard  II.  sent  to  Brest 
"  two  greater  and  two  lesser  engines, 
called  catmons,  and  6000  stone  bullets. 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  anny,  attempted  to  take  St.  Maloes, 
but  was  baffled  by  the  skill  of  the  great 
Du  Gueschin,  although,  it  is  said,  he  had 
a  train  of  400  battering  cannon  playing 
ujion  the  town. 

According  to  P'roissart,  the  Flemings 
had,  in  1382,  a  tremendous  piece  of  ord- 
nance : — "  it  was  (saj's  he)  fifty  feet  long, 
and  threw  wonderfully  large  stones.  Its 
report  was  heard  five  leagues  by  day  and 
ten  by  night." 

In  1418  iron  balls  were  iised  for  can- 
non in  England,  since  in  Rymer  there  is 
an  order  from  king  Henry  V.  to  the  clerk 
of  the  ordnance,  and  John  Bonet,  a  ma- 
son in  Kent,  to  cut  7000  stone  shot  in  the 
stone  quaiTies  in  that  county ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  made 
use  of  iron  shot  prior  to  this  period,  since 
at  the  attack  of  Cherbourg,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1418,  the  besiegers,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  were 
much  annoyed  by  red-hot  halls  fired  from 
the  town. 

The  valiant  Earl  of  Salisbury  fell  by  a 
cannon  shot  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  the 
j'ear  1428  ;  and  was,  according  to  Cam- 
den, the  first  English  gentleman  "  ever 
slain  therebye."  The  Earl  was  recon- 
noitring the  town  from  a  high  tower  on 
the  bridge,  when  the  son  of  the  master 
gunner  of  Orleans  pointed  a  cannon  at 
the  window  and  slew  him  ;  the  ball  ear- 
ned away  one  of  his  eyes  and  his  cheek. 
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and  mortally  wounded  Sir  Thomas  Gar- 
grave. 

The  Tm-ks  were  repulsed  at  the  siege 
of  Belgrade  in  the  year  1437,  by  the  use 
of  artillery,  then  used  for  the  first  time, 
it  is  said,  in  that  part  of  Europe.  But 
the  Turks  themselves,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  15tli  century,  attempted  the  use  of 
artillery,  as  we  find  Mahomet  II.  em- 
ployed it  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 
Gibbon  remarks,  "  Among  the  imple- 
ments of  destniction,  Mahomet  II.  studied 
with  peculiar  care  the  recent  and  tremen- 
dous discovery  of  the  Latins ;  and  his  artil- 
lery surpassed  whatever  had  yet  appeared 
in  the  world.  A  founder  of  cannon,  a 
Dane  or  Hungarian,  who  had  been  almost 
starved  in  the  Greek  service,  deserted  to 
the  Moslems,  and  was  liberally  entertained 
by  the  Turkish  Sultan.  Mahomet  was 
satisfied  with  his  answer  to  his  first  ques- 
tion, which  he  eagerly  pressed  on  the 
artist.  '  Am  I  able  to  cast  a  cannon  capa- 
ble of  throwing  a  ball  or  stone  of  sufficient 
size  to  batter  the  walls  of  Constantinople?' 
*  I  am  not  ignorant  of  their  strength ;  but, 
were  tliey  more  solid  than  those  of  Baby- 
lon, I  could  oppose  an  engine  of  superior 
power  :  the  position  and  management  of 
that  engine  must  be  left  to  your  engi- 
neers.' On  this  full  assurance,  a  foundry 
was  established  at  Adrianople :  the  metal 
was  prepared  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  Urban  produced  a  piece  of  brass 
ordnance  of  stupendous  and  almost  in- 
credible magnitude  ;  a  measure  of  twelve 
palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore  ;  and  the 
stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  A  vacant  place  before 
the  new  palace  was  chosen  for  the  first 
experiment  ;  but  to  prevent  the  sud- 
den and  mischievous  effects  of  astonish- 
ment and  fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
that  the  cannon  would  be  discharged  the 
ensuing  day.  The  explosion  was  felt  or 
heard  in  the  circuit  of  an  hundred  fui-- 
longs;  the  ball,  by  the  force  of  the  gun- 
powder, was  driven  above  a  mile  ;  and, 
on  the  spot  wliere  it  fell,  it  buried  itself 
a  fatliom  deep  in  the  ground.  For  the 
conveyance  of  this  destructive  engine,  a 
frame  or  carriage  of  thirty  waggons  was 
linked  together,  and  drawn  along  by  a 
team  of  sixty  oxen  :  two  hundred  men  on 
both  sides  were  stationed  to  poise  and 
support  the  rolling  weight ;  two  hundred 
and  fifty  workmen  marched  before  to 
smooth  the  way  and  repair  the  bridges ; 
and  nearly  two  months  were  employed  in 
a  laborious  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  A  lively  philosopher  derides 
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on  this  occasion  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  observes  with  much  reason 
that  we  should  always  distrust  the  exag- 
gerations of  a  vanquished  people.  He 
calculates  that  a  ball,  even  of  two  hun- 
dred poimds,  would  require  a  charge  of 
one  hinidred  and  fifty  pounds  of  powder  ; 
and  that  the  stroke  would  be  feeble  and 
impotent,  since  not  a  fifteenth  part  of  the 
mass  could  be  inflamed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. "  Yet  I  dare  not  (says  Gibbon) 
reject  the  positive  andimanimous  evidence 
of  contemporary  writers ;  nor  can  it  seem 
improbable  that  the  first  artists,  in  their 
rude  and  ambitious  efforts,  should  have 
transgressed  the  standard  of  moderation. 
A  Turkish  cannon,  more  enormous  than 
that  of  Mahomet  still  guards  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles  :  and  if  the  use  be 
convenient,  it  has  been  found  on  a  late 
trial  that  the  effect  was  far  from  con- 
temptible. A  stone  bidlet,  oi  eleven  hundred 
pounds  weight  was  once  discharged  with 
three  hundred  and  thirty  poimds  of  pow- 
der :  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards, 
it  shivered  into  three  rocky  fragments, 
traversed  the  streight,  and,  leaving  the 
waters  in  a  foam,  again  rose  and  bounded 
against  the  opposite  hill."  Mahomet's 
enormous  cannon,  however,  coidd  only  be 
discharged  seven  times  in  one  day  ;  it  was 
not  long  before  it  burst,  killing  several  of 
the  workmen  by  the  unfortunate  explo- 
sion. 

Two  pieces  of  artillery  used  at  Dieppe, 
1442,  as  represented  by  Pere  Montfaucon, 
seem  ill  calculated  for  service  ;  nor  does 
there  appear  throughout  the  century  any 
contrivance  to  elevate  or  depress  the 
pieces  ;  a  deficiency  which  must  have 
rendered  them  comparatively  useless. 
But  it  was  certainly  not  for  want  of  bulk 
that  the  artillery  of  the  age  failed  in  be- 
coming respectable  ;  as  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  mentioned,  we  are 
told  by  Monstretel  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance which  sent  a  ball,  weighing  SOOlbs. 
from  the  Bastille  at  Paris  to  Charenton, 
in  1477. 

Edward  IV.  had  field-pieces,  when  he 
defeated  Sir  Robert  Wells  at  Stamford  in 
1469.  "  The  king  (says  Leland)  spark- 
eled  the  enemie  with  his  ordnance,  slew 
many  of  the  commons,  and  therebye 
gained  the  victory." 

At  the  battle  of  Flodden  in  1513,  the 
Scots  were  much  superior  in  ordnance  : 
Borthwic,  an  engineer  of  eminence,  had 
the  direction  of  it.  Louis  of  France  had 
sent  him  to  James  with  a  large  present 
of  brass   cannon,  on  each  side  of  which 
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■was  inscribed  "  Machina  8um  Scoto 
Borthwic  fabricata  Roberto."  This  valu- 
able traiu  of  artillery  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  after  tlie  battle  of 
Flodden,  together  with  seven  "  faire  cul- 
verines,"  called  the  Seven  Sisters. 

In  process  of  time,  a  kind  of  light  can- 
non, called  a  culverin,  sometimes  caiTied 
by  two  men,  and  sometimes  by  only  one, 
was  introduced.  These  were  used  by  the 
Switzers  at  the  battle  of  Maorat,  where 
10,000  of  them  were  so  armed.  This 
weapon  seems  to  have  been  the  immedi- 
ate parent  of  the  musket,  and  was  placed 
on  a  rest  to  be  discharged. 

Dr.  Watson  says,  that  "  Artillery  was 
used  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and 
purchased  from  abroad  by  all  our  succes- 
sive kings  ;  it  seems,  however,  extremely 
strange,  that  none  of  our  workmen  at- 
tempted to  cast  cannon  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  when,  in  1521,  according 
to  Stowe  (Camden  says  1535)  great  brass 
ordnance,  as  cannon  and  culrerlnes,  were 
first  cast  in  England  by  one  John  Owen, 
they  formerly  having  been  made  in  other 
countries.  Whether  this  man  did  not 
succeed,  or  died  before  1543,  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  in  that  year  Stowe  remarks, 
the  king  emplo3'ed  two  aliens  as  his  (fun- 
founders,  viz.  Peter  Bawd,  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  maker  of  great  ordnance  ;  and 
Peter  Van  Collen,  a  grmsmith.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
she  left  more  brass  ordnance  at  her  death 
than  she  found  of  iron  at  her  accession  to 
the  tlu'one.  This  must  not  be  understood 
as  if  gun-metal  was  in  her  time  chiefly 
made  of  brass  ;  for  the  term  brass  was 
sometimes  used  to  denote  copper  ;  and 
sometimes  a  composition  of  iron,  coppei', 
and  calamine,  Avas  called  brass  ;  and  we 
at  this  day  commonly  speak  of  brass  can- 
non, though  brass  does  not  enter  into  the 
composition  used  for  the  casting  of  can- 
non. Aldrovandus  informs  us,  that  one 
himdred  pounds  weight  of  copjier,  with 
twelve  of  tin,  made  gun  metal ;  that  if, 
instead  of  twelve,  twenty  pomids  weight 
of  tin  were  used,  it  made  bell  metal.  The 
workmen  were  accustomed  to  call  this 
composition  metal  or  bronze,  according 
as  a  greater  or  a  less  proportion  of  tin 
had  been  employed  :  some  individuals,  he 
says,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  used  brass 
or  lead  in  the  room  of  tin,  and  thus 
formed  a  kind  of  bronze  for  various 
works.  The  metal  of  which  the  ancients 
cast  their  statues  was  by  Pliny  said  to  be 
composed  in  the  following  manner : — 
They  first  melted  a  quantity  of  copper  ; 
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into  this  melted  copper  they  put  a  third 
of  its  weight  of  old  copper,  which  had 
been  long  in  use ;  and  to  every  hundred 
pounds  weight  they  added  twelve  pounds 
and  a  half  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
lead  and  tin. 

"  Brass  cannon  are  much  dearer  than 
those  made  of  iron,  and  have  this  disad- 
vantage, that  at  the  time  of  explosion  the 
report  is  so  much  louder  as  to  occasion  a 
tingling  in  the  ears  of  persons  on  ship- 
board, which  for  a  time  takes  away  the 
faculty  of  hearing.  Cannon  might  be 
cast  of  copper  alone,  but  the  mixture  of 
tin  and  copper  is  harder  and  denser,  and 
less  liable  to  rust  than  pure  copper,  and 
upon  these  accounts  it  is  preferrable  to 
copper.  Tin  melts  with  a  small  degree  of 
heat ;  copper  requires  a  very  gi'eat  heat 
to  melt  it ;  copper  and  tin  mixed  melts 
much  easier  than  pure  copper ;  and  upon 
this  account  also  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
tin  is  preferred  to  pure  copper,  not  only 
for  the  casting  of  cannon,  but  for  statues, 
&c.  for  pure  copper,  in  running  tlu-ough 
the  various  parts  of  the  moulds,  would 
lose  so  much  of  its  heat  as  to  set  before 
it  ought  to  do." 

The  musket  or  hand-gun,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  was  evidently  the  im- 
mediate forei'unner  of  the  fowling-piece  ; 
and  Edward  IV.  may  be  justly  considered 
as  the  first  who  introduced  hand-guns  into 
England.  This  monarch  landed  at  Ra- 
venspurg  in  Yorkshire  in  the  year  1471, 
blunging  with  him,  among  other  forces, 
three  hundred  Flemings,  armed  with 
"  Hange  Gunnes."  This  is  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  date  generally  assigned  for  their 
introduction ;  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lamb,  and  divers  other  Avriters 
placing  tliat  event  in  1521  at  the  siege  of 
Berwick,  where  they  were  called  hand- 
cannon.  The  hand-gun  used  in  England 
was  a  short  piece,  as  appears  from  the 
statute  of  thirty-third  of  Henry  VIII. 
whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  "  no  hand- 
gun should  be  used  of  less  dimensions 
than  one  yard  in  length,  gun  and  stock 
included."  The  haque-but  or  hag-but 
was  a  still  shorter  piece  ;  by  the  above 
statute,  it  might  not  be  imder  three-quar- 
ters of  a  yard  long,  gun  and  stock  in- 
cluded as  before.  This  piece  is  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  have  been  called  a 
haque-but,  from  its  butt  end  being  hooked 
or  bent,  like  those  now  used ;  the  stock 
of  the  hand-gun  being  nearly  straight. 
There  were  also  guns,  called  demi-haques, 
either  from  being  less  in  size,  or  from 
having  the  butts  less  curved,  and  likewise 
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a  sort  of  pistol  named  a  dag.  The  har- 
quebuss  is  by  Fauchet  derived  from  the 
Italian  area  bouza,  or  the  bow  with  the 
hole  ;  and  is  the  most  ancient  arm 
mounted  on  a  stock.  It  does  not  appear 
that  harquebusses  were  originally  of  any 
particular  length  or  bore.  All  the  kinds 
of  fire-arms  were  first  fired  with  a  match, 
and  afterwards  some  of  them  with  the 
wheel  lock.  The  former,  by  a  spring, 
let  down  a  burning  match  upon  the  prim- 
ing in  the  pan  ;  and  the  latter  was  a 
contrivance  for  exciting  sparks  of  fire  by 
the  friction  of  a  notched  wheel  of  steel 
which  grated  against  a  flint ;  these  wheels 
were  wound  up  with  an  instrument  called 
a  spanner.  The  balls  were  carried  in  a 
bag  or  purse,  the  powder  in  a  horn  or 
flask,  and  the  priming,  which  was  of  a 
finer  sort  of  mealed  powder,  in  a  touch- 
box  :  this  powder  was  termed  serpentine, 
from  the  part  of  the  matchlock  which  con- 
tained the  match  being  denominated  the 
serpent.  The  petronel  or  poitronel  was,  ac- 
coi'ding  to  Fauchet,  the  medium  between 
the  harquebuss  and  the  pistol.     Nicot,  in 


preceded  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  the  in- 
vention of  which,  originated  in  the  sol- 
diers sticking  the  handles  of  their  daggers 
into  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces  when  they 
had  discharged  all  their  ammunition.  Fa- 
ther Daniel  says  the  regular  introduction 
of  bayonets  took  place  in  France  about 
the  year  1671,  and  that  the  first  corps 
armed  with  them  was  the  first  regiment 
of  fusileers  raised  that  year.  The  term 
bayonet  was  derived  from  these  weapons 
being  first  made  at  Bayonne  ;  they  were 
called  by  the  French  bayonets  a  manche, 
or  bayonets  with  handles.  There  are  many 
of  them  in  the  small  armoury  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  modern  imple- 
ments were  termed  bayonets  a  douille,  or 
bayonets  with  sockets. 

If  Brantome  is  to  be  credited,  it  was 
the  Duke  d'Alva  who  first  brought  mus- 
kets into  use  in  the  armies,  when,  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  he  went  to  take 
upon  him  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries,  in  the  year  1567  ;  but  that 
only  means  he  brought  them  more  into 
fashion  than  they  were  prior  to  that  period, 


his  dictionary,  defines  it  as  a  species  of    and   that,   until  then,  they   were    rai'ely 
harquebuss  shorter  than  the  musket,  but    used,  at  least  in  the  field.    The  Spaniards 


of  a  greater  calibre,  which,  on  accoimt 
of  its  weight,  was  carried  on  a  large 
bauldrick  worn  across  the  shoulders  like 
a  sash,  and  when  fired  was  rested  on  the 
breast  or  the  shoulder  of  the  person  who 
used  it. 

The  musket  was  a  heavier  kind  of  har- 
quebuss, carrying  also  a  larger  ball,  and 
probably  introduced  owing  to  the  trivial 
execution  done  by  pieces  of  sinall  calibre. 
Sir  Thomas  Kellie,  in  his  Art  Militaire, 
published  in  the  year  1621,  says  the  bar- 
rel of  a  musket  should  be  four  feet  in 
length,  the  bore  capable  of  receiving  bul- 
lets twelve  of  which  weigh  one  pound. 
Muskets  were  so  heavy  as  to  require  a 
fork,  called  a  rest,  to  support  them  when 
presented  in  order  to  fire.  These  rests 
were  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the 
heights  of  the  men  who  were  to  use  them ; 
they  were  shod  with  shai-p  iron  ferrules, 
for  sticking  them  in  the  ground ;  and, 
even  on  the  march,  when  the  musket  was 


in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  caused  their 
muskets  to  be  made  of  a  very  great  cali- 
bre, and  such  as  a  strong  and  vigorous 
foot-soldier  might  carry  ;  but  they  were 
so  heavy  that  they  could  not  be  presented 
without  the  aid  of  staves  shod  with  iron, 
with  a  fork  at  the  top,  as  a  prop  to  sus- 
tain the  end  of  the  musket.  Muskets 
were  fired  with  matchlocks  ;  and  musket- 
eers, of  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I. 
can-ied  their  powder  in  little  wooden,  tin, 
or  leather  cylindrical  boxes,  each  contain- 
ing one  charge.  Twelve  of  these  were 
fixed  to  a  belt  across  the  shoulders,  and 
were  called  bandeleers. — This  contrivance 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch  or  Walloons.  —  To  prevent  the 
matches  from  being  seen  in  the  night, 
small  tubes  of  tin  or  copper,  pierced  full 
of  holes,  were  invented,  it  is  said,  by  a 
Prince  of  Orange,  probably  Prince  Mau- 
rice. 

The  caliver  was  a  lighter  kind  of  mus- 


shouldered,  carried  in  the  right  hand,  or  ket  with  a  match  lock,  and  was  made  to  be 

hung  upon  it  by  means  of  a  string  or  loop  fired  without  a  rest.     Pecke,  in  his  Desi- 

tied  under  the  head.      Sometimes  these  derata  Curiosa,  gives  the  price  of  a  caliver 

rests  were  armed  with  a  contrivance  called  and  its  accoutrements,  as  paid  in  Queen 

a  swine's  feather,   which  was  a    sort  of  Elizabeth's  time  by  the  Sheriff"  of  Lanca- 

sword  blade  or  tuck  that  issued  from  the  shire   in   1584,    for    the    use    of  recruits 

staff  of  the  rest  at  the  head;  this  being  raised  for  the  Irish  service — which  was, 

placed  before  the  musketeers  when  load-  the  caliver,  furnished  with  flaske,  touche- 

ing,  served,  like  the  stakes  placed  before  box,  laces  and  moulds,  thirteen  shillings 

the  archers,  to  keep  off"  the  cavalry  :  tliese  and  sixpence. 
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Charles  I.  in  1629  adopted  measures 
for  bringing  about  an  uniformity  in  the 
size  and  fashion  of  the  armour  and  arms, 
a  circumstance  which  had  hitherto  been 
neglected. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  fii'st  step 
was  taken  towards  the  abolition  of  the  use 
of  pikes  in  England  by  the  practice  of 
sticking  the  dagger  into  the  muzzle  of  the 
musket  in  order  to  protect  the  musketeers 
from  being  charged  by  the  cavalry  imme- 
diately after  they  had  fired.  This  man- 
oeuvre, which  was  adopted  by  the 
French  in  1671,  and  taken  from  them 
into  our  service  some  years  after,  was 
confined  to  the  grenadiers  only,  and  was 
the  origin  of  the  bayonet.  In  a  book  of 
Exercise  for  Horse,  Dragoons,  and  Foot, 
printed  by  authority  in  the  year  1728,  the 
bayonet  of  the  present  fashion  is  de- 
scribed. 

The  following  anecdote  respecting  that 
•weapon  is  mentioned  to  have  happened  in 
one  of  the  campaigns  of  king  William  III. 
in  Flanders.  In  an  engagement,  where 
there  were  three  French  regiments,  whose 
bayonets  were  made  to  fix  after  the  pre- 
sent method  (a  contrivance  then  imknown 
in  the  Britisli  Army)  one  of  them  ad- 
vanced against  the  25tli  regiment  with 
fixed  bayonets  :  Lieutenant  Colonel  Max- 
well, who  commanded  it,  ordered  his  men 
to  screw  their  bayonets  into  the  muzzles 
to  receive  them,  thinking  tliey  meant  to 
decide  the  affair  point  to  point ;  but,  to 
his  great  surjDrise,  when  they  came  within 
a  proper  distance,  the  French  threw  in  a 
heavy  fire,  which,  for  a  moment,  staggered 
his  people,  wlio  by  no  means  expected 
such  a  greeting,  not  conceiving  it  possible 
they  could  fire  with  fixed  bayonets  :  the 
Britisli  regiment,  however,  recovered  it- 
self, charged,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
the  line.  Notwithstanding  tliis  instance 
of  the  utility  of  the  socket,  baj-onet,  it 
seems  that  the  old  bayonets  underwent  a 
mutation  or  two  before  they  arrived  at 
their  present  form  :  one  of  them  was  a 
couple  of  rings,  fixed  into  tlieir  handle, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece,  like  the  socket  now  in  use,  by 
which  means  the  soldier  was  enabled  both 
to  fire  and  load  his  musket  without  unfix- 
ing his  bayonet. 

Thus  the  bayonet  superseded  the  pike, 
the  match-lock  was  exchanged  for  the 
snap-lance,  the  original  name  of  the  pre- 
sent lock  ;  or,  at  least,  the  application  of 
the  flint-lock  to  the  musket  (after  tlie  in- 
vention of  the  bayonet)  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  snap-lance,  as  applied  to  the  whole. 
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This  improvement  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  but  the  change  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  sudden  ;  it  was  ac- 
complished by  degi'ees,  and  therefore  an 
exact  period  for  it  cannot  be  positively 
assigned. 

Hence  we  perceive  the  origin  of  that 
essential  article  to  the  sportsman — the 
fowling-piece  ;  and  as  the  changes  in  the 
form  and  make  of  the  musket  have  been 
progressive,  the  fowling-piece  has  expe- 
rienced still  greater  improvements,  and 
has  perhaps  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
readied  the  acme  of  perfection. 

There  are  few  jjersons,  sportsmen  or 
others,  who  have  not  heard  of  the  supe- 
rior excellence  of  Spanish  barrels  ;  but 
whether  they  ever  deserved  the  character 
they  acquired,  and  the  preference  given 
them,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Spanish 
guns  always  were,  and  still  continue  to 
be,  very  awkward  looking  instruments  ; 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  same 
person  manufacturing  the  whole  gun, 
barrel,  lock,  stock,  &c.  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  same  perfection  can  be  attained,  as 
the  English  fowling-pieces  display,  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  judiciously  sub- 
divided among  several  persons.  The 
Spanish  iron,  especially  that  of  Biscay, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  Europe ; 
and  the  Spaniards  formerly  possessed  the 
reputation  of  forging  and  boring  their 
barrels  with  more  care  than  other  nations. 

The  barrels  made  at  Madrid  were  said 
to  be  composed  of  the  old  shoes  of  mules 
and  horses  collected  for  the  purpose,  and 
we  are  gravely  told,  that  "  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  very  great  piu'ity  to 
which  the  iron  was  brought  in  the  course 
of  the  operation,  when  it  is  known,  that, 
to  make  a  barrel  which,  rough  from  the 
forge,  weighs  only  six  or  seven  pounds, 
they  employ  a  mass  of  mule  shoe  iron 
weigliing  from  forty  to  forty -five  pounds, 
so  tliat,  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-eight 
jiounds  are  lost  in  the  heatings  and  ham- 
merings it  undergoes  before  it  is  forged 
into  a  barrel."  However,  of  the  Spanish 
barrels,  those  only  that  were  made  in 
Madrid  were  accounted  truly  valuable  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  predilection, 
numbers  were  manufactured  in  various 
parts  of  Spain  and  also  in  other  countries, 
and  the  marks  of  the  Madrid  gunsmiths 
surreptitiously  put  upon  them  :  nor  have 
I  the  least  doubt,  that  most  of  the  barrels, 
of  late  years  sold  in  this  country  as  the 
workmanship  of  Spain,  were  manufactured 
in  Birmingham.  There  are,  however, 
many  persons  still  to  be   found   who  en- 
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tertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
barrels  ;  and  those  made  by  men  who  have 
been  dead  many  years  are  held  in  the 
greatest  estimation.  A  writer,  speaking 
of  Spanish  barrels,  says  the  true  ones  are 
made  of  iron  worn  and  beaten  for  a  long 
time,  as  heads  of  nails  in  the  shoes  of 
mules,  which  travel  with  a  slow  and  in- 
cessant pace  along  the  hard  roads  ;  but 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  great 
quantity  of  Spanish  barrels  sold  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  can  have  t1iis  advantage. 
He  adds,  that  the  Corsican  iron  possesses 
a  toughness  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
prepared  iron  in  Spain  ;  and  the  metal  of 
the  Corsican  barrels,  well  made,  is  little 
inferior  to  tlie  generality  of  Spanish  ones. 

At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the 
material  from  wliich  the  barrel  is  manu- 
factured, whetlier  from  Spanish  mide 
shoe  iron  or  otherwise,  the  first  object  in 
the  choice  of  a  fowling-piece  ought  to  be 
safety ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the 
weight  of  the  barrel,  the  metal  should  be 
so  disposed  as  to  prevent  even  the  remote 
probability  of  l)ursting.  In  double  guns, 
the  stoutness  of  the  barrel  is  indispens- 
able, if  tlie  shooter  has  any  regard  to  his 
own  safety  ;  for,  in  light  double-barrel 
pieces,  the  firing  of  one  will  frequently 
loosen  the  charge  of  the  otJier  barrel ; 
and  shoidd  the  shot  be  so  shaken  as  to 
leave  tlie  powder  a  few  inches,  and  the 
second  barrel  fired  with  the  muzzle  point- 
ing downwards,  it  will  most  likely  burst. 
The  lower  or  breech  end  of  all  barrels 
should  be  very  strong  ;  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence how  thin  the  muzzle  end  may 
be  :  it  is  the  instantaneous  explosion 
which  ensues  on  the  ignition  of  the  pow- 
der which  puts  tlie  barrel  to  the  test ;  and 
the  moment  the  charge  commences  its 
progress  up  the  barrel,  as  it  were,  all 
danger  of  bursting  has  passed  away. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  barrels 
forged  from  steel  are  lighter  and  safer, 
and  shoot  stronger,  than  any  others  ;  but 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that, 
where  steel  was  used,  the  barrel  neither 
welded  nor  bored  so  perfectly,  as  when 
iron  alone  was  employed.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  barj-els,  which  pass  under 
different  denominations,  such  as  twisted- 
stub  barrels,  wire-twisted  barrels,  Damas- 
cus barrels,  and  common  barrels.  Twisted 
stubs  are  old  horse-shoe  nails  twisted  to- 
gether; there  are  also  iron-twisted,  infe- 
rior to  the  former.  Wire-twisted  are 
stubs  drawn  into  wire,  and  then  twisted 
and  formed  into  the  barrel.  Damascus 
barrels  are  iron  and  steel  curled  together, 
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which  gives  the  barrel  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. And  "  I  have  reason  to  believe 
(adds  a  writer  on  tlie  subject)  not  only 
from  experience,  but  also  from  the  opinion 
of  an  excellent  gunsmith,  that  wire-twisted 
stub  barrels  are  to  be  preferred  to  all 
other."  Damascus  barrels  are  inferior 
even  to  common  twisted  stubs ;  though, 
as  they  bear  a  foreign  name,  and  as  the 
peculiar  cui-ling  of  the  iron  and  steel 
gives  them  a  pleasing,  and  indeed  a 
beautiful,  appearance,  they  have  of  late 
been  in  request :  the  English  gun-makers 
found  it  inconvenient  to  import  a  suffi- 
cient number  ;  in  foct,  it  was  impossible, 
and  they  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  ma- 
nufacture Damascus  barrels,  and  not 
more  than  one  real  barrel  of  this  sort  out 
of  a  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand,  is  to 
be  met  with.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the 
temper  of  the  Damascus  scimitars  is  su- 
perior to  any  otiier ;  and  tliere  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  originals  of 
what  are  called  Damascus  barrels  were 
absolutely  mamifactured  at  the  place,  the 
name  of  which  tliey  bear:  a  real  Damas- 
cus barrel  occasionally  reaches  this 
country,  generally  through  Russia ;  and 
the  few  which  have  fallen  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  writer,  are  certainly 
much  superior  to  those  manufactured  in 
England,  and  distinguished  by  the  same 
appellation. 

In  continuation  of  this  subject,  it  may 
be  observed  that  no  fowling-piece  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  sportsman 
which  has  not  undergone  the  most  incon- 
testible  scnitiny  or  proof.  Many  barrels 
have  burst,  after  having  gone  through 
the  Company's  or  Tower  proving  house, 
and  received  the  customary  mark  as  a 
guarantee  of  their  safety  ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability the  only  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  indisputable  safety  of  a  barrel  is  by 
water-proof. 

The  old  mode  of  proving  barrels,  as 
used  in  the  king's  proving  house,  was  to 
load  the  barrel  with  powder  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  ball  which  fitted  the  bore  ; 
but  this  has  been  altered  by  an  act  of 
parliament  obtained  by  the  Birmingham 
Proof  Company ;  and  also  at  the  Com- 
pany of  Gun-makers'  Proof-house  in  Lon- 
don ;  by  which  the  proof  is  reduced  to 
nearly  one  third  less  of  powder.  To  say 
nothing  of  any  indefinite  satisfaction  thus 
to  be  derived,  all  fowling-pieces  should  be 
submitted  to  the  test  of  water-proof;  that 
is,  water  should  be  forced  into  the  barrel 
with  the  proper  apparatus.  This  process 
will  discover  the  slightest  defect,  by  the 
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oozing  through  of  the  water  which  is 
forced  down  the  harrel.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  tlie  natm-e  of  tliis  proof  from 
the  following  : — That  water  is  the  most 
fluid  penetrating  body  next  to  fire,  and 
the  most  difficult  to  confine,  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  a  varietj'  of  experiments. 
A  vessel  through  which  water  cannot  pass 
may  be  said  to  be  capable  of  retaining  any 
thing.  It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that 
syrups,  oils,  and  honey,  leak  from  some 
vessels  through  which  water  will  not  pass ; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  result  of  the 
greater  tenuity  or  fineness  of  their  parts  ; 
it  is  owing  to  the  resin  Avith  which 
the  wood  of  such  vessels  abounds,  which 
oils  and  syrups  have  a  power  of  dis- 
solving ;  so,  that  these  fluids,  instead 
of  finding  their  way,  may  be  more  pro- 
perly said  to  cat  their  way  through  the 
vessels  in  question.  However,  water  will 
at  last  find  its  way  even  through  these  ; 
for  it  is  known  to  escape  through  vessels 
of  every  substance,  glass  only  excepted. 
Other  bodies  may  be  found  to  make  their 
way  out  more  readily  indeed  ;  as  air, 
when  it  finds  a  vent,  will  escape  at  once  ; 
and  quicksilver,  because  of  its  weight, 
will  quickly  penetrate  through  whatever 
chinky  vessel  confines  it  :  but  water, 
though  it  operates  more  slowly,  j'et  al- 
ways finds  a  more  certain  issue.  As,  for 
instance,  it  is  well  known  that  air  will 
not  pass  through  leather,  which  water  will 
readily  penetrate.  Air  also  may  be  re- 
tained in  a  bladder,  which  water  will 
readily  ooze  through.  And  those  who  go 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  precision  pretend 
to  say  that  it  will  pass  through  pores  ten 
times  smaller  than  air  can  do. — Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  are  very  certain,  that  its 
parts  are  so  small  that  they  have  been  ac- 
tually driven  through  the  pores  of  gold. 
This  has  been  proved  by  the  famous 
Florentine  experiment,  in  which  a  quan- 
tity of  water  was  shut  in  a  hollow  ball  of 
gold,  and  then  pressed  by  a  huge  force 
with  screws,  during  which  the  fluid  was 
seen  to  ooze  through  the  pores  of  the 
metal,  and  to  stand  like  a  dew  upon  its 
surface. 

By  the  old  method  of  proving,  a  barrel 
was  obliged  to  stand  three  days  after 
proof  before  it  was  examined  as  to  its 
safety  ;  but  proof  with  water  is  infinitely 
more  efficacious,  and  consequently  more 
satisfactory. 

Amongst    others  who  have  expressed 
their  opinions  on  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration is  one    Ezekiel  Baker,  whose 
"  Remarks  on  Rifle  Gims"  deserve  particu- 
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lar  notice,  not  on  account  of  any  new  or 
extraordinaiy  light  they  throw  on  the  mat- 
ter, but  from  a  quaintness  or  affectation 
of  peculiarity  which  pervade  them  through- 
out. On  the  subject  of  proving  he  ob- 
serves, "  I  proved  a  pair  of  double  barrels 
on  the  percussion  (see  the  article  percus- 
sion lock)  principle  ;  and  although  they 
had  heed  proved  at  the  Company  of  Gun- 
makers'  Proof  house,  both  in  their  single 
and  double  state,  had  stood  the  proof  and 
were  marked  as  sound  baiTcls — had  been 
afterwards  proved  by  me  in  the  usual 
manner,  both  regi.dar  and  water-proof, 
yet,  when  I  proved  them  by  the  per- 
cussion principle,  both  barrels  bulged, 
Avcre  much  shivered,  and  were  conse- 
quently spoiled. 

Another  pair  (continues  Baker)  had 
undergone  the  strictest  proof  at  my  pi'oof- 
house,  and  such  as  would  be  generally  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  justify  the  strongest 
recommendation  for  safety  ;  yet,  on  try- 
ing them  by  the  detonating  principle,  the 
result  was  the  same — both  barrels  were 
seriously  injured. 

February  22,  1823.— I  have  this  day 
tried  another  pair  of  baiTels  (says  Baker) 
which  had  imdergone  the  regular  proof, 
and  which  I  had  absolutely  fitted  to  the 
stock  for  sale,  by  specific  order — both 
barrels  failed. 

These  barrels  (continues  Baker)  had 
stood  every  proof  which  is  usually  con- 
sidered safe  ;  and  yet,  from  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  powder  is  ignited  by 
the  detonating  principle,  all  the  baiTels 
failed.  Consequently,  the  result  of  these 
experiments  convinces  me,  beyond  any 
theoretical  views  entertained  by  others, 
that  the  proof  of  double-barrels  with  percus- 
sion locks  can  only  be  satisfactorily  proved 
by  the  detonating  principle.  Every  other 
proof,  however  it  may  appear  to  pass 
the  ordeal  of  safety,  is  not  a  sufficient 
guarantee." 

These  observations,  if  they  amount  to 
any  thing,  merely  go  to  prove  the  ex- 
traordinary efficacy  of  the  percussion 
principle — they  prove  indeed  (in  the  first 
place  perhaps  the  ignorance  of  Baker 
himself,  in  making  use  of  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  gun-powder  than  was  any 
way  requisite)  that  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  gimpowder  than  usual  is  amply 
sufficient  for  the  charge  of  a  fowling-piece 
fitted  up  on  the  percussion  principle  ;  and 
they  prove  also,  that  when  the  customary 
quantity  of  gunpowder  used  in  proving 
is  ignited  by  means  of  the  percussion 
plan,  that  it  thus  acquires  force  sufficient 
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to  injure,  if  not  to  burst,  barrels,  which 
have  endured  the  severity  of  water-proof; 
but  they  by  no  means  shew  that  the  proof 
by  water  is  not  sufficient  to  answer,  and 
that  fully  too,  all  the  pui-poses  of  safety 
in  the  use  of  the  fowling-piece.  There  is 
nothing  equal  to  the  proof  by  water,  and 
no  other  mode  which  can  give  such  com- 
plete satisfaction.  The  fact  is,  the  rapid- 
ity of  ignition  by  percussion  increases  the 
elastic  force  of  the  gun-powder  to  such  a 
degree  that  no  gun  barrels  are  able  to  re- 
sist it. — Again  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Percussion  Lock. 

Among  the  many  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  fowling-piece,  we 
must  notice  the  length  of  the  barrel.  At 
a  period  not  very  remote,  it  was  considered 
that  a  great  length  of  barrel  was  indis- 
pensable, if  the  shot  was  to  be  driven  any 
considerable  distance ;  and,  pursuing  this 
train  of  ideas  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  longer  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  the 
further  the  shot  would  be  thrown ;  and 
hence  we  see  in  many  ancient  halls  and 
farm  houses  gun  barrels  of  such  a  length 
that  it  is  not  without  great  difficulty  they 
can  be  presented  from  the  shoulder ;  some, 
in  fact,  require  a  rest,  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  harquebusses,  when  thej'  are  to 
be  pointed  at  any  object.  The  subject  is 
scrupulously  investigated  in  Johnson's 
Shooter's  Companion,  the  author  of  which 
remarks — "The  length  of  the  barrel  is  a 
matter  which  is  involved  in  doubt,  though 
abundant  evidence  has  been  obtained  to 
prove  that  the  antiquated  notion  of  long 
barrels  carrying  the  farthest  is  completely 
erroneous.  After  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments I  have  found,  that  a  barrel 
twenty-eight  inches  long,  of  the  common 
fowling-piece  calibre  (five  eighths  of  an 
inch  diameter)  shoots  fully  as  strong,  if 
not  stronger,  than  any  other  greater 
length ;  though  the  difference  between 
twenty-six  and  twenty-eight  or  even  thirty 
inches,  is  not  very  great;  but  for  any 
increase  of  length  beyond  thirty  inches, 
the  difference,  or  the  decrease  of  force, 
would  very  much  surprise  any  person 
who  had  never  witnessed  the  experiment. 
I  have,  shortened  five  different  barrels 
(says  he)  gradually,  inch  by  inch,  for 
instance,  and  the  result  has  invai-iably 
been  the  same ;  and,  in  these  experiments, 
great  pains  were  taken  in  regulating  the 
charge,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  no 
perceptible  variation  could  take  place. 
Nevertheless,  though  a  barrel  twenty-six 
inches  long  (  I  never  tried  one  shorter  ) 
may  impel  the  charge  with  more  force 
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than  a  greater  length,  yet  I  prefer  a 
barrel  somewhat  longer,  as  it  is  pleasanter 
to  load,  and  the  aim  may  be  much  better 
taken  with  it;  yet,  for  my  own  choice,  I 
would  never  exceed  thirty  inches. 

At  first  sight  it  may  be  asked,  how  it 
happens  that  a  long  eighteen-pounder 
carries  farther  than  a  shorter  cannon? — ■ 
To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is 
possible  an  increase  of  length  may  be 
added  with  advantage,  to  the  longest 
eighteen  pounder  in  the  service ;  since, 
on  comparison,  taking  into  consideration 
the  difference  of  the  calibre,  a  fowling- 
piece  barrel  twenty-six  inches  in  length, 
is  proportionably  longer  than  any  cannon 
whatever. 

If  the  bore,  or  calibre,  of  the  fowling- 
piece  be  made  extremely  wide,  it  will 
require  a  greater  charge,  and  will,  of 
course,  admit  of  a  greater  length  of 
barrel." 

According  to  Mr.  Robins,  gunpowder 
fired  in  any  space  acts  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  quantity  of  air  would  do, 
which  was  condensed  a  thousand  times 
more  than  the  common  air  we  breathe; 
and  which,  in  that  condensed  state,  filled 
the  same  space  that  was  taken  up  by  the 
unfired  powder.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  pressure  of  the  powder  on  the  shot 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  as  the  shot 
is  impelled  before  it;  for,  as  the  shot  is 
impelled  forward,  the  inflamed  powder 
occupies  moi-e  space,  and  consequently 
its  elasticity  is  lessened.  In  short,  it  is 
quite  clear,  if  we  reason  upon  the  subject, 
that,  in  order  to  attain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible force,  the  shot  should  leave  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  the  moment  that  the 
elastic  fluid,  genei-ated  by  the  explosion 
of  the  powder,  has  acquired  its  greatest 
elastic  force,  or  power  of  impulsion  ;  if, 
after  this  precise  instant,  the  shot  has  still 
to  move  farther  up  the  barrel,  it  will  have 
to  contend  against  the  lateral  action,  or 
friction,  of  the  inner  surface,  as  well  as 
be  directly  opposed  to  the  atmospheric  air 
in  front;  and  therefore  a  length  of  barrel 
beyond  that  already  stated  cannot  acce- 
lerate, but  must  necessarily  retard,  the 
flight  or  force  of  the  shot.  But,  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  point  of  perfection  in  this 
respect  will  be  found  a  very  difficult 
matter,  if  it  be  not  altogether  impossible; 
as  a  variety  of  causes  will  be  foimd  to 
operate  against  what — in  the  absence  of 
a  better  term — may  be  called  mathemati- 
cal demonstration;  amongst  the  most 
prominent  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  quality  of  the  powder,    its  great  svis- 
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ceptibility  of  variation  from  the  influence 
of  the  weather,  and  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  tlie  time  of  making  the  ex- 
periment. Sufficient,  however,  has  been 
satisfactorily  shewn  to  prove  that  long 
barrels  are  detrimental  to  the  force  of 
the  shot;  and  that  they  consequently 
produce  the  very  reverse  of  what  they 
were  intended  to  effect. 

Boring  of  Barrels. — I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  process  of  boring  gun  bar- 
rels, as  this  work  is  intended  not  for  the 
mechanic,  but  the  sportsman ;  besides,  in 
every  thing  of  this  sort,  five  minutes'  in- 
spection would  do  more  than  a  volume  of 
words ;  yet,  as  the  well  shooting  of  a  fowl- 
ing-piece materially  depends  upon  the 
boring  of  tlie  barrel,  we  sliall  state  what 
kind  of  bore  or  cylinder  we  have  found 
to  throw  the  shot  with  the  greatest  force, 
as  well  as  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
However,  thus  much  may  be  stated  at  t)ie 
outset,  viz.  that  the  boiing  of  l)arrels  is 
very  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  a  gun  upon 
which  every  possible  care  and  pains  have 
been  bestowed  in  the  boring  not  to  shoot 
so  well  as  an  ordinary  or  common  barrel. 
Those  makers,  however,  who  are  careful 
of  their  reputation,  will  seldom  turn  out 
a  gun  with  the  shooting  of  whicli  tliey 
have  not  been  previously  satisfied ;  though 
it  often  haiipens  that  tliis  is  not  accom- 
plished witiiout  considerable  troul)le.  Tlie 
difficulty  aiises  from  the  want  of  a pt^sitive 
rule  for  boring,  wliicli,  however,  is  perl^aps 
imattainable,  as  the  mctliod  by  wliich  (jne 
indifferent  shooting  giui  is  rendered  un- 
objectionable or  excellent  will  very  often 
fail  when  applied  to  another: — hence,  the 
gun  maker,  in  order  to  attain  liis  object, 
is  under  the  necessity  of  first  tryiTig  one 
method  and  tl^en  another  till  he  ultimately 
succeeds.  It  is  true,  gun  makers,  when 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  boring  barrels, 
assume  an  air  of  mysterious  importance, 
and,  b\'  significant  shakes  of  the  licad  and 
broken  sentences,  give  }ou  to  luiderstand 
that  the  true  and  correct  metliod  of  boring 
gun  barrels,  is  a  secret  wliich  remains 
with  them  and  them  only. 

The  bore  which  has  given  tlie  writer 
the  most  satisfaction,  and  that  wliich  he 
now  uses,  is,  for  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  breech,  a  trifle  wider  than  the 
remainder  of  the  barrel ;  this  increase  of 
width  should  be  sufficient  merely  to  be 
perceived  when  forcing  down  the  wad- 
ding, which  will  of  course  slide  easier  in 
the  widened  part.  Many  prefer  a  perfect 
cylinder. 
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The  Breeching  of  the  fowling-piece  has 
been,  and  very  justly  too,  considered  of 
essential  importance ;  this  must  always 
be  tlie  case  with  the  flint-lock  ;  but  is,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  of  less  consequence 
where  tlie  percussion  principle  is  used, 
particularly  when  the  gun  is  fired  by  a 
copper  cap,  placed  upon  a  pin  or  touch 
hole,  screwed  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
breech,  or  even  when  this  is  screwed  into 
a  collar  laterally,  which  fonns,  as  it  were, 
part  of  the  breech ;  but  where  percussion 
plans  are  used,  which  force  the  flame  pro- 
duced by  tlie  explosion  of  the  priming 
into  tlie  ordinary  touch-hole,  as  used  in 
the  flint  lock,  the  proper  or  best  form  of 
the  breech  must  be  as  essential  in  the  one 
as  the  other.  As  to  the  best  form  of  the 
breech  many  opinions  will  be  found  to 
exist :  there  are  few  gunsmiths,  who  will 
not  tell  you  they  have  made  some  im- 
provements in  this  part  of  the  fowling- 
piece  ;  and,  of  coiu'se,  every  one  of  these 
breech-improvers  will  recommend  his  own 
plan.  It  would  perhaps  be  difiicidt  to 
ascertain  which  is  the  best  form  of  the 
breech,  as  a  number  of  trifling  variations 
have  been  effected  without  any  perceptible 
differei  ice. 

The  Elevated  Breech  is  an  invention  of 
a  recent  date  ;  and  consists  of  a  sort  of 
1)road  rib,  wliich  runs  along  the  top  of 
tl^e  barrel,  thicker  at  the  breech  end  and 
tapering  to  tlie  muzzle  :  by  this  contri- 
vance tlie  muzzle  acquires  an  elevation, 
and  t)ie  shot  is  consequently  thrown 
h.iglier;  for  those,  tlierefore,  who  are  apt 
to  shoot  under  or  below  the  object,  the 
elevated  breech  is  to  be  recommended. 

For  the  Touch  Hole  platina  is  to  be 
preferred — it  resists  the  action  of  fire 
better  than  gold. 

Of  tlie  Lock  little  need  be  said.  There 
are  various  trifling  alterations  in  this  es- 
sential article,  according  to  the  notions 
of  diiferent  makers,  which  are  perhaps 
equally  entitled  to  consideration;  yet,  let 
the  princij)le  be  what  it  may,  the  work- 
mansliip  sliould  always  be  of  luidoubted 
goodness  or  excellence;  and  a  perfectly 
good  lock  will  not  only  give  tlie  most 
unqualified  satisfaction,  but  will  be  found 
at  tlie  end  of  twenty  years  (witli  proper 
care)  as  good  as  the  first  day  it  was  used; 
while  an  indifferent  lock  will  be  constantly 
out  of  repair,  and  very  vmsatisfactory  to 
tlie  owner;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  first 
season,  it  will  have  cost  as  much,  in  all 
probability,  as  the  price  of  a  lock  of 
sui)erior  workmanship. 

The    Stock   of  the   fowling-piece  next 
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presents  itself,  and  is  perhaps  an  object 
which  demands  more  consideration  than 
is  generally  bestowed  upon  it.  Supposing 
the  piece  to  be  of  superior  workmanship, 
and  to  shoot  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
it  will  be  found  extremely  unsatisfactory, 
if  it  be  not  stocked  to  suit  the  person  who 
uses  it  :  the  fowling-piece,  therefore, 
should  be  stocked  the  exact  bend  and 
length  to  suit  tlie  owner  ;  at  tlie  same 
time,  it  should  be  properly  laid  off,  a 
circumstance  to  which  many  gunsmiths 
pay  not  tlie  least  attention  :  many  indeed 
will  be  found  who  are  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  subject.  The  Birmingham  guu- 
makers  never  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  this  2)articular  ;  and  the  immense 
number  of  fowUng  pieces  which  are  an- 
nually vomited  forth  from  tliis  great  and 
general  maTiufactor}",  and  spread  all  over 
the  kingdom  by  means  of  spurious  auc- 
tioneers, and  professed  swiniUors,  are 
never  to  be  depended  on :  they  are  got 
lip  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  well  to 
the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer,  and  are 
sold  uncommonly  cheap ;  yet  they  should 
be  received  with  caution  ;  it  is  true,  a 
tolerable  article  maj''  be  sometimes  met 
with  amongst  the  many  tJiousands  which 
are  yearly  sent  forth  ;  Init  they  arc  always 
to  be  suspected,  and  are  utterly  unwortlty 
of  the  attention  of  the  s])ortsman.  "What 
is  meant  by  the  term  laid  off  is  that  pe- 
culiar form  or  method  of  mounting  the 
stock,  so  as  to  bring  tlie  upper  surface  of 
the  barrel  in  a  direct  line  with  the  eye  of 
the  shooter.  We  would  st)-ongly  advise 
sportsmen  never  to  purchase  a  fowling- 
piece  which  they  have  not  tried,  and  with 
the  shooting  of  which  t)iey  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied.  However,  in  the  trial  of 
the  fowling-piece,  and  indeed  in  its  gen- 
eral use,  particular  attentioTi  sliovdd  be 
paid,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  powder  and  shot  with  which 
it  shoots  the  best,  and  afterwards  in 
making  a  point  of  using  these  well  ascer- 
tained proportions.  On  trial,  it  will  be 
found  that  all  guns  shf>ot  strongest  the 
first  discharge ;  or,  in  other  words,  when 
they  are  perfectly  clean ;  and  tliat  the 
force  decreases  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
piece  becoming  foul;  hence  the  necessity 
of  occasionally  wiping  out  the  barrel 
during  a  long  day's  sliooting.  There  is 
also  ( as  already  observed )  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  powder  and  shot  which  will 
exactly  suit  every  fowling-piece  :  if  a 
piece  be  over-loaded  with  powder,  the 
shot  will  scatter  very  nmch,  and  but  few 
pellets  will  strike  the  object;  whereas,  if 
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an  insufficient  quantity  of  powder  be  used, 
the  shot  will  not  be  driven  with  sufficient 
force.  Yet,  it  it  more  than  probable  that 
a  trifling  variation  will  be  found  in  all 
guns;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  it  will 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  two  pieces, 
though  of  the  same  length  and  calibre, 
which  require  precisely  the  same  charge. 
A  very  good  method  of  ascertaining  the 
load  for  the  fowling-piece  is  by  firing  at 
sheets  of  paper  at  given  distances,  and 
the  progressive  result  will  guide  the 
shooter  in  the  increase  or  deci-ease  of 
either  the  powder  or  shot,  or  both. 

On  investigation  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  general  error  in  loading 
the  fowling-piece,  is  in  using  too  much 
powder,  which  not  only  very  much  scat- 
ters the  shot,  but  renders  the  recoil  almost 
insupportable  :  —  it  is  quite  a  mistaken 
notion  to  suppose  tliat  a  distant  object 
will  be  better  reached  by  a  large  load  of 
powder,  or  that  the  force  of  tTie  shot  is 
thus  increased ;  as  it  will  be  found,  on 
experiment,  that  those  pellets  which  strike 
the  mark  are  not  so  strongly  driven,  as 
when  a  reduced,  but  a  correct,  proportion 
of  powder  is  used,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
scattering  of  the  shot,  by  which  a  small 
oliject  will  generally  be  missed. 

In  the  choice  of  a  fowling-piece,  the 
sportsman  shoidd,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
sider the  weight  he  can  conveniently 
carry,  strength  being  a  most  essential 
point  to  shooting  as  well  as  to  the  safety 
of  barrels.  After  the  weight  of  the  barrel 
has  been  fixed  upon,  the  bore  and  the 
length  sliould  be  regulated  accordingly; 
and  ])erhai)s  a  naiTow,  is  preferable  to  a 
wide,  bore. — If  the  l)ore  be  wide,  and  the 
weight  limited,  the  barrel  must  be  weak- 
ened in  consequence.  The  bore  or  ca- 
libre wliich  takes  seventeen  balls  to  the 
pound  is  perhaps  the  best  calculated  for 
general  use;  but,  supposing  the  weight 
of  the  barrels  be  confined  (we  are  speak- 
ing of  double  guns)  to  four  pounds  or  foia* 
pounds  and  a  lialf,  (  which  is  a  good  and 
proper  weight  for  barrels,)  tlie  bore  of 
which  takes  seventeen  balls  to  the  pound,, 
if  barrels  of  the  same  weight  are  made 
three  fourtlis  of  an  inch  in  the  bore,  they 
are  tlien,  not  only  much  reduced  in 
strength  and  rendered  unsafe,  but  do  not 
shoot  so  well  for  want  of  a  due  proportion 
of  metal  according  to  the  size  of  the  bore; 
besides,  a  wide  bored  double  gun,  unless 
made  excessively  heavy,  is  very  unplea- 
sant to  use,  as  it  must  be  loaded  according 
to  its  bore,  and,  for  want  of  sufficient 
metal,  it  recoils  violently ;  when,  on  the 
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contrary,  barrels  of  a  less  bore  (seventeen 
or  eighteen  balls  to  the  pound,  for  in- 
stance) the  same  weight  as  the  wide  bored 
ones,  will  shoot  very  well  and  be  perfectly 
safe.  Strength  is  essential  to  ban-els  ; 
yet,  a  fowling-piece  imnecessarily  lieavy 
is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended;  that 
is,  heavier  than  the  sportsman  can  con- 
veniently manage;  since,  if  he  becomes 
overpowered  with  weight  and  consequent 
fatigue,  the  pleasure  otherwise  arising 
from  the  charming  diversion  of  shooting 
is  supplanted  by  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment. If  the  weight  be  limited,  the 
shorter  the  gnn  is,  of  course,  the  stronger 
it  wiU  be ;  and  there  is  no  weight,  at  least 
that  a  sportsman  would  choose  to  carry, 
that  can  improve  the  shooting  of  barrels 
above  two  feet  four,  or  two  feet  six  inches 
long.  There  are  many  sportsmen,  par- 
ticularly of  the  old  school,  who  cannot 
prevail  upon  themselves  to  think  that  a 
short  gun  (two  feet  two,  or  two  feet  four 
for  instance)  will  shoot  as  strong  as  one 
of  a  greater  length  (two  feet  eight,  or  two 
feet  ten) ;  yet  such,  on  repeated  trials,  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case. 

For  the  safety  and  also  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  sportsmen,  it  may  be  necessary 
here  to  remark,  that  where  the  copper  cap 
is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  priming, 
the  pin  or  touch  hole  should  be  examined 
once  or  twice  during  the  season,  I  was 
not  aware  (observes  the  author  of  the 
Shooter's  Com])anion)  of  the  imperious 
necessity  for  this  examination  till  some 
months  ago :  a  brother  sportsman  inform- 
ed me  his  pin  or  touch  hole  peg  had  blown 
out,  and  struck  him  on  the  forehead.  This 
circumstance  appeared  somewhat  alarm- 
ing;   and  I  immediately  imscrewed  the 
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touch-hole  of  the  fowling-piece  which  I 
had  used,  without  alteration,  for  two  suc- 
cessive seasons.  To  my  sui-prise,  I  found 
the  bottom  or  screw  part  of  them  much 
Avorn  by  the  action  of  the  fire  of  the 
percussion  priming,  and  in  time,  there  is 
little  doubt,  they  would  have  blown  out. 
A  supply  of  these  touch-holes,  therefore, 
should  accompany  every  percussion  gun, 
and  the  old  ones  should  be  removed  as 
often  as  occasion  may  require,  which  will, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  quantity  of  shots 
fired. 

Let  it  be  impi-essed  on  the  mind  of  the 
sportsman,  that  cleanliness  in  the  fowl- 
ing-piece is  an  object  of  the  first  import- 
ance. The  bursting  of  barrels  arises,  in 
nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty,  from 
the  piece  having  been  kept  in  a  filthy 
state.  Scarcely  any  gun,  liowever  inferior 
the  materials  may  be  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, if  properly  loaded  and  kept  clean, 
will  bvu'st;  but,  whenever  the  inner  sm-- 
face  of  the  barrel  is  suftered  to  become 
corroded,  so  as  to  form  specks  of  rust,  the 
gun  is  never  afterwards  to  be  depended 
on.  Superficial  rust  amounts  to  nothing; 
but  when  a  speck  of  rust  is  allowed  to  eat 
away  the  inner  surface,  moisture  will 
always  lodge  in  that  particular  spot  when 
tlie  gun  is  cleaned :  thus  corrosion  con- 
tinues to  weaken  the  already  injm-ed  part, 
till  bursting  becomes  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. Shot  getting  loose,  as  before 
noticed,  may  produce  the  same  effect; 
and  the  same  remark  will  apply  should 
the  muzzle  become  stopped  with  dirt  or 
snow  ;  so  that,  on  every  view  of  the  case, 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed 
on  an  instrument  so  indispenable  to  the 
delightful  recreation  of  shooting. 


FOX.  This  animal  is  a  native  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
is  of  so  wild  and  savage  a  nature  that  it  is  almost  impossible  fully  to 
tame  him.  He  is  esteemed  the  most  sagacious  and  most  crafty  of  all 
beasts  of  prey.  The  former  quality  he  shows  in  his  mode  of  provid- 
ing himself  an  asylum,  where  he  retires  from  pressing  dangers,  dwells, 
and  brings  up  his  young ;  and  his  craftiness  is  evident  from  his  schemes 
toe  atch  geese,  hens,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  all  kinds  of  small  birds. 
The  fox,  when  it  is  possible,  fixes  his  abode  on  the  border  of  a  wood, 
where  he  can  listen  to  the  crowing  of  the  neighbouring  village  cocks, 
and  the  cries  of  the  poultry.  He  scents  them  at  a  distance ;  he 
chooses  his  time  with  judgment ;  he  conceals  his  road  as  well  as  his 
design;  he  slips  forward  with  caution,  sometimes  even  trailing  his 
body  ;  and  seldom  makes  a  fruitless  expedition.  If  he  can  leap  the 
wall,  or  creep  in  underneath,  he  ravages  the  court  yard,  puts  more 
to  death  than  he  can  eat,  and  retires  slowly  with  his  prey,  which  he 
either  hides  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  or  carries  oflf'  to  his  kennel. 
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In  a  very  short  time,  he  returns  for  more,  which  he  disposes  of  in  the 
same  manner,  though  perhaps  in  a  different  place.  In  this  way  he 
proceeds  till  the  progress  of  the  sun,  or  some  movements  perceived  in 
the  house,  warn  him  that  it  is  time  to  suspend  his  operations  and  to 
retire  to  his  den.  He  hunts  the  young  hares  ;  seizes  old  ones  on 
their  seats ;  digs  out  the  rabbit  from  its  hole  ;  discovers  the  nests  of 
pheasants,  &:c.  and  will  seize  the  sitting  bird ; — the  Fox  will  draw  up 
to  and  set  a  partridge  or  a  pheasant  as  steadily  as  a  well  trained 
pointer ;  though  he  will  not  keep  his  point  so  long,  as  the  moment 
he  conceives  he  has  ascertained  the  situation  of  the  bird  by  his  nose, 
he  endeavours  to  seize  it: — in  fact,  he  will  destroy  a  very  consider- 
able quantity  of  winged  game,  where  rabbits  are  not  plentiful.  He 
is  exceedingly  voracious,  and  when  other  food  fails  him,  he  will  seize 
and  devour  rats,  mice,  serpents,  lizards  and  toads;  of  these  he 
destroys  great  numbers,  as  well  as  great  quantities  of  the  chafer 
beetle.  When  urged  by  hunger,  he  will  eat  roots,  insects  and 
vegetables ;  and  the  foxes  near  the  coast  will  devour  crabs,  shrimps, 
shell  fish,  as  well  as  dead  fish,  and  other  marine  substances  which  the 
tide  occasionally  throws  upon  the  shore.  In  France  and  Italy  they  do 
incredible  mischief  by  feeding  upon  the  grapes,  of  which  they  are 
said  to  be  excessively  fond. 

BufFon  informs  us  that  the  fox  sometimes  attacks  bee-hives,  and 
the  nests  of  wasps,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  can  find  to  eat,  and  that 
he  frequently  meets  with  so  rough  a  reception  as  to  force  him  to 
retire  that  he  may  roll  on  the  ground  and  crush  those  that  are  sting- 
ing him ;  but  having  thus  rid  himself  of  his  troublesome  companions, 
he  instantly  returns  to  the  charge,  and  obliges  them  at  length  to 
forsake  their  combs,  and  leave  them  to  him  as  the  reward  of  his 
victory.  When  pressed  by  necessity,  he  will  devour  carrion.  BufFon 
one  evening  suspended  on  a  tree,  at  the  height  of  nine  feet,  some 
meat,  bread  and  bones.  The  foxes  had  been  at  severe  exercise 
during  the  night;  for  next  morning  the  earth  all  round  was  beaten, 
by  their  jumping  and  running,  as  smooth  as  a  barn  floor. 

The  first  year,  the  fox  is  called  a  cub;  the  second,  a  fox;  the 
third,  an  old  fox.  His  tail  is  called  the  brush,  and  his  excrement 
the  billiting.  The  female  has  from  three  to  six  at  a  litter:  the  cubs 
are  produced  in  April  and  May. 

As  the  fox  makes  war  upon  all  animals,  so  all  others  seem  to  make 
war  upon  him.  The  dog  hunts  him  with  peculiar  acrimony ;  the 
wolf  is  still  a  greater  and  more  necessitous  enemy,  which  pursues  him 
to  his  very  retreat.  But  the  fox  is  not  hunted  by  quadrupeds  alone ; 
for  the  birds,  who  know  him  to  be  their  mortal  enemy,  attend  him  in 
his  excursions,  and  give  each  other  notice  of  the  approaching  danger. 
The  crow,  the  magpie,  &c.  attend  him  as  he  proceeds,  hovering  and 
chattering,  and  thus  the  sportsman  sometimes  recovers  the  chase, 
which,  but  for  these  signals,  would  have  been  inevitably  lost.  So 
that  it  is  the  fate  of  this  petty  plunderer  to  be  detested  by  every  rank 
of  animals :  all  the  weaker  classes  shun,  and  many  of  the  stronger 
pursue,  him. 
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The  fox,  of  all  wild  animals,  is  most  subject  to  the  influence  of 
climate.  The  generality  of  foxes  are  of  a  brown  red  colour,  but  in 
the  colder  countries  round  the  pole,  the  foxes  are  of  all  colours, 
black,  blue,  grey,  iron-grey,  silver-grey,  and  white;  these  variations, 
however,  proceed  from  the  season  of  the  year,  as,  for  instance  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  the  fox,  which  is  grey  in  summer,  will  become 
white  in  winter,  thus  accfimmodating  itself  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
as  it  were,  and  assuming  the  colour  of  the  snow  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  The  common  kind,  however,  is  more  universally  dif- 
fused than  any  of  the  others,  being  found  in  Europe,  in  the  temperate 
climates  of  Asia,  and  also  in  America;  they  are  seldom  met  with  in 
Africa.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this  animal  in  Great  Britain; 
and  these  are  established  rather  upon  a  difference  of  size  than  of 
colour  or  form.  The  greyhound-fox  is  the  largest,  the  tallest,  and 
the  boldest;  and  is  chiefly  found  in  the  mountainous  districts  and  the 
hills  of  the  north.  The  mastiff-fox  is  less,  but  more  strongly  built; 
the  cur-fox  is  the  least  of  the  three:  but  generally  affords  the  best 
diversion. 

The  fox  prepares  for  himself  a  den,  under  ground,  to  which  he 
retreats  in  cases  of  danger ;  but  he  frequently  ])refers  forming  himself 
a  place  of  repose  above  gx'ound,  whicii  is  called  a  kennel,  and  in 
which  he  spends  the  day,  if  undisturbed.  Foxes  grow  till  they  are 
eighteen  months  old,  and  live  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

Of  all  animals  the  fox  has  the  most  significant  eye;  by  which  is 
expressed  every  passion  of  love,  fear,  hatred,  &c.  He  is  remarkably 
playful ;  but,  like  all  savage  creatures,  half  reclaimed,  will,  on  the 
least  offence,  bite  even  those  with  whom  he  is  the  most  familiar.  He 
languishes  when  deprived  of  liberty;  and  if  kept  too  long  in  a  state 
of  confinement,  will  frequently  die  of  melancholy.  When  abroad,  he 
is  often  seen  to  amuse  himself  with  his  fine  bushy  tail,  running  occa- 
sionally for  a  considerable  time  in  circles  to  catch  it.  In  cold  weather, 
he  wraps  it  round  his  nose.  The  fox  has  a  broad  head,  a  sharp 
snout,  a  flat  forehead,  erect  ears,  eyes  obliquely  seated.  He  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  dog,  especially  in  his  internal  parts;  his 
head,  however,  is  larger  in  proportion  to  his  body,  his  ears  shorter, 
and  his  eyes  differently  placed. 

In  Japan,  where  the  fox  is  very  common,  the  natives  believe  him 
to  be  animated  by  the  devil;  and  their  historical  and  sacred  writings 
are  filled  with  strange  accounts  respecting  him. 

The  smell  of  the  fox  is  proverbially  offensive ;  and  is  supposed  to 
proceed,  as  in  many  other  quadrupeds,  from  glands  situated  near  the 
tail.  The  rank  or  general  smell  of  the  fox  so  exactly  resembles  the 
root  of  Croivn  Imperial  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  He  has 
a  yelping  kind  of  bark,  which  consists  of  a  quick  succession  of  similar 
tones,  at  the  end  of  whicli  he  generally  raises  his  voice  like  the  cry 
of  the  peacock.  In  winter,  and  particularly  during  frost  and  snow, 
and  when  he  goes  to  clicket,  he  yelps  much  ;  but  in  summer  he  is 
almost  entirely  silent,  and  during  this  season  he  casts  his  hair.  Like 
the  wolf,  he  allows  himself  to  be  killed  with  a  bludgeon  without 
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complaining,  and  he  always  defends  himself  to  the  last  with  the 
utmost  bravery :  his  bite  is  dangerous,  and  the  severest  blows  will  not 
induce  him  to  quit  his  hold ;  he  fights  in  silence  until  torn  to  pieces, 
nor  has  he  scarcely  ever  been  known  to  cry  out  when  seized  by  the 
hounds. 

The  following  instance  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fox's  instinctive 
sagacity:  The  old  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  his  hounds  at  Croydon, 
occasionally  had  foxes  taken  in  Whittlebury  forest,  and  sent  up  in 
the  venison  cart  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  being  turned  down 
the  next  morning  before  the  hounds.  In  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, a  fox  was  taken  from  a  particular  coppice  in  the  forest,  and 
forwarded  in  the  usual  manner.  The  fox  made  his  escape  when 
hunted,  and,  some  time  after,  a  fox  was  caught  in  the  identical  cop- 
pice, the  appearance  of  which  was  so  strikingly  like  the  one  obtained 
a  little  time  before  in  the  same  place,  that  the  keeper  entertained  a 
strong  suspicion  it  was  the  fox  which  had  before  fallen  into  his  hands. 
The  fox  was  again  sent  to  Croydon,  again  hunted  and  again  escaped. 
Some  time  after,  a  fox  was  taken  in  the  same  coppice,  which  those 
engaged  in  the  business  were  well  assured  they  had  captured  twice 
before.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  had  one  ear  slit,  and  some 
holes  punched  through  the  other,  in  order  thus  to  place  the  matter 
beyond  dispute  should  the  fox  again  make  his  way  back.  Thus  dis- 
tinguished, he  was  again  despatched  to  the  hunting  ground,  and 
again  eluded  the  hounds ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  was 
retaken  in  the  same  place.  After  having  thus  beaten  his  pursuers 
three  times,  and  regained  as  often  his  old  and  favourite  asylum,  he 
ought  to  have  been  spared ;  but  he  was  turned  down  a  fourth  time ; 
and,  after  a  very  severe  chase,  was  killed. 

In  1793,  a  fox  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Imber,  Wilts,  being  hard 
run,  took  shelter  under  the  covering  of  a  well,  and  by  the  endeavours 
used  to  extricate  him  thence,  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  feet :  the  basket  was  let  down ;  he  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
was  drawn  up  some  way,  when  he  again  fell ;  the  bucket  being  let 
down  a  second  time,  he  was  drawn  up  safe ;  after  which  he  was  turned 
off,  and  beat  the  hounds. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  asserts,  that  a  bitch  fox,  which  it  appears  had  but 
one  cub,  was  unkennelled  by  the  hounds,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Essex, 
when  the  animal,  braving  every  danger,  took  the  cub  in  her  mouth 
and  ran  with  it  for  some  miles.  At  length  being  driven  through  a 
farm-yard,  she  was  attacked  by  a  mastiff,  and  obliged  to  drop  her 
cub,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  farmer.  She,  however,  beat  her 
pursuers,  and  got  clear  off. 

In  the  year  1785,  the  hounds  of  Mr.  B.  Dudley  frequently  had  a 
good  drag  on  the  banks  of  the  Crouch  river  in  Essex,  but  without 
finding  their  fox.  As,  however,  they  were  one  morning  drawing  the 
remote  church-yard  of  Crickseth,  which  was  overgrown  with  thick 
bushes,  a  labouring  man  informed  the  huntsman  that  he  was  too  late, 
as  renard  had  crept  off  when  he  heard  the  hounds  challenge  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  In  consequence  of  this  information  the 
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hounds  chopped  in  different  spots  for  several  miles ;  but  a  fall  of 
sleet  prevented  their  reaching  the  fox  that  day.  A  week  or  two 
afterwards  he  was  faund  in  an  adjoining  copse,  and  after  a  lingering 
run  of  upwards  of  two  hours  he  shaped  his  course  to  the  church- 
yard in  question.  The  hounds  reached  the  place  and  came  to  a 
check;  upon  which  a  bitch,  named  Gaylass,  raised  herself  against  an 
old  buttress  of  the  church,  and  gave  tongue.  The  master  of  the 
hounds  dismounted,  and,  with  another  of  the  gentlemen,  ascended  the 
buttress  up  to  the  roof  of  the  church,  which  was  very  low,  and  thickly 
covered  with  ivy,  amongst  which  they  found  several  fresh  kennels. 
Some  of  the  sportsmen  below  lifted  several  of  the  hounds  upon  the 
roof,  where  they  M'ere  instantly  in  full  cry,  and  where  the  fox  was 
immediately  killed. 

The  late  Mr.  Selby  had  a  tame  fox  that  used  to  run  M'ith  his  fox 
hounds ;  and  this  circumstance  had  not  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
dogs  from  pursuing  their  chase  in  the  fields,  in  which,  it  would 
appear,  the  tame  fox  eagerly  joined. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Salter,  of  Rickmansworth,  Herts,  had  a  fox  that 
lay  constantly  in  the  kennel  with  his  harriers;  he  was  completely 
master  of  the  feeding-yard,  not  suffering  a  hound  to  eat  near  him 
until  he  was  satisfied  himself. 

In  the  year  1813,  a  curious  exhibition  took  place  in  the  Hundred 
House  Meadow,  Witley : — five  Avild  rabbits  were  singly  turned  down, 
at  an  assigned  distance,  before  a  dog-fox,  trained  by  Mr.  C.  Tearne, 
of  Stockton,  Worcestershire;  and,  after  an  excellent  course,  were 
severally  killed  by  renard  in  very  capital  style. 

At  the  Golden  Bear,  Reading,  some  years  ago,  a  young  fox  had 
been  placed  in  a  wheel,  and  taught  to  turn  the  jack.  After  some 
time,  he  escaped  and  regained  his  native  woods.  Here  he  met  the 
fate  common  to  his  species;  he  was  pursued  by  the  hounds,  and,  in 
his  flight,  ran  through  the  town  of  Reading,  and,  springing  over  the 
half-door  of  the  kitchen,  jmnped  into  the  wheel  and  resumed  his  old 
occupation,  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  formerly  been  brought 
up,  and  thus  saved  his  life. 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  article  with  a  short,  but  interesting, 
account  of  the  Arctic  fox,  which  exhibits  the  manners  of  this  animal, 
where  it  is  but  little  acquainted  with  human  nature,  or  the  power  of 
civilized  man. — The  arctic  fox,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  but  they  exist  in 
incredible  numbers  in  the  islands  of  the  frozen  ocean ;  and  S teller 
has  given  us  the  following  ample  and  interesting  description  of  their 
manners. 

"  During  my  unfortunate  abode  (says  he)  on  Behring's  Island,  I 
had  but  too  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  nature  of  these  ani- 
mals ;  which  far  exceed  the  common  fox  in  impudence,  cunning,  and 
roguery.  The  narrative  of  the  innumerable  tricks  they  played  us 
might  vie  with  Albertus  Julius's  history  of  the  Apes  on  the  Island  of 
Saxonburgh.  They  forced  themselves  into  our  habitations  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  steahng  all  that  they  could  carry  off — even  things 
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that  were  of  no  use  to  them,  as  knives,  sticks,  and  clothes.  They 
were  so  extremely  ingenious  as  to  roll  down  our  casks  of  provisions, 
several  poods  (the  pood  is  equal  to  forty  Russian  pounds,  each  of 
which  is  something  less  than  the  English  pound)  in  weight;  and 
then  steal  the  meat  out  with  such  skill,  that,  at  first,  we  could  not 
bring  ourselves  to  ascribe  the  theft  to  them.  While  employed  in 
stripping  an  animal  of  its  skin,  it  has  often  happened  that  we  could 
not  avoid  stabbing  two  or  three  foxes,  from  their  rapacity  in  tearing 
the  flesh  out  of  our  hands.  If  we  buried  it  ever  so  carefully,  and 
even  added  stones  to  the  weight  of  the  earth  that  was  upon  it,  they 
not  only  found  it  out,  but  with  their  shoulders  pushed  away  the 
stones,  by  lying  under  them,  and  in  this  manner  helping  one  another. 
If,  in  order  to  secure  it,  we  put  any  animal  on  the  top  of  a  high  post 
in  the  air,  they  either  dug  up  the  earth  at  the  bottom,  and  thus 
tumbled  the  whole  down;  or,  one  of  them  climbed  up,  and,  with 
incredible  artifice  and  dexterity,  threw  down  what  was  upon  it, 

"  They  watched  all  our  motions  and  accompanied  us  in  whatever 
we  were  about  to  do.  If  the  sea  threw  up  an  animal  of  any  kind, 
they  devoured  it  before  w^e  could  arrive  to  rescue  it  from  them ;  and 
if  they  could  not  consume  the  whole  of  it  at  once,  they  trailed  it  in 
portions  to  the  mountains,  where  they  buried  it  under  stones  before 
our  eyes,  running  to  and  fro  as  long  as  any  thing  remained  to  be 
conveyed  away.  While  this  was  doing,  others  stood  on  guard  and 
watched  us.  If  they  saw  any  one  coming  at  a  distance,  the  whole 
troop  would  combine  at  once  and  begin  digging  altogether  in  the 
sand  till  even  a  sea  bear  in  their  possession  would  be  so  completely 
buried  under  the  surface  that  not  a  trace  of  it  could  be  seen.  In  the 
night  time,  when  we  slept  in  the  fields,  they  came  and  pulled  off"  our 
night-caps,  and  stole  our  gloves  from  under  our  heads,  with  the 
beaver  coverings  and  the  skins  that  we  lay  upon.  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  always  slept  with  our  clubs  in  our  hands,  that,  if  they  awoke 
us,  we  might  drive  them  away  or  knock  them  down. 

"  When  we  made  a  halt  to  rest  by  the  way,  they  gathered  round 
us,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks  in  our  view ;  and  when  we  sat  still 
they  approached  us  so  near  that  they  gnawed  the  thongs  of  our  shoes. 
If  we  lay  down  as  if  intending  to  sleep,  they  came  and  smelt  at  our 
noses  to  find  whether  we  were  dead  or  alive.  On  our  first  arrival, 
they  bit  oflJ'the  nose,  fingers,  and  toes  of  our  dead,  while  we  were 
preparing  the  grave  ;  and  thronged  in  such  a  manner  about  the  infirm 
and  sick  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  could  keep  them  off. 

"  Every  morning  we  saw  these  audacious  animals  prowling  about 
among  the  sea  lions  and  sea  bears  lying  on  the  strand ;  smelling  at 
such  as  were  asleep  to  discover  if  some  of  them  might  not  be  dead; 
if  that  happened  to  be  the  case,  they  proceeded  to  dissect  him  im- 
mediately, and  soon  afterwards  all  were  at  work  in  dragging  the 
parts  away.  Because  the  sea  lions  in  their  sleep  over-lay  their  young, 
the  foxes  every  morning  examined  the  whole  herd  of  them,  one  by 
one,  as  if  conscious  of  this  circumstance ;  and  immediately  dragged 
away  the  dead  cubs  from  their  dams. 
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**  As  they  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  at  rest  neither  night  nor  day, 
we  became  so  exasperated  against  them,  that  we  killed  them,  young 
and  old,  and  harassed  them  by  every  means  we  could  devise.  When 
we  awoke  in  the  morning  there  always  lay  two  or  three  that  had 
been  knocked  on  the  head  the  preceding  night ;  and  I  can  safely 
affirm,  that,  during  my  stay  upon  the  island,  I  killed  above  two  hun- 
dred of  these  animals  with  my  own  hands.  On  the  third  day  after 
my  arrival,  I  knocked  down  with  a  club,  within  the  space  of  three 
hours,  upwards  of  seventy  of  them,  and  made  a  covering  for  my  hut 
with  their  skins.  They  were  so  ravenous,  that  with  one  hand  we 
could  hold  to  them  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  with  a  stick  or  axe  in  the 
other  could  knock  them  down." 


FOX  HUNTING,  is  the  most  im- 
passioned, the  most  maddening,  of  all 
the  diversions  of  the  field.  It  is  a  rap- 
turous gratification  to  winch  every  effort 
of  the  pen  becomes  inadequate  in  its  at- 
tempts at  description — it  must  be  seen  to 
be  perfectly  understood— it  must  be  felt 
to  be  enjoyed.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  are  the  best  sportsmen  in  the 
world,  and  have  long  been  in  possession 
of  the  best  hounds  also.  The  opinion 
which  foreigners  entertain  of  the  English, 
in  regard  to  their  proficiency  in  the  sports 
of  the  field  may  be  gatliered  from  the 
following  :  In  writing  to  his  friend,  Beck- 
ford  observes — "You  may  remember  per- 
haps when  we  were  hunting  together  at 
Turin,  and  the  hounds  had  lost  tlie  stag, 
and  the  inqucurs  (still  more  in  fault  than 
they)  knew  not  which  way  to  try,  the 
king  bid  them  ask  Milord  Anylois  ; — nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  English- 
man should  be  thought  to  understand  the 
art  of  hunting,  when  the  hounds  this 
country  produces  are  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  best  in  the  whole  world." 

The  chase  of  the  fox,  however,  like 
many  other  sciences,  has  been  in  a  state 
of  progressive  improvement  for  many 
years.  An  author,  who  wrote  in  the 
time  of  William  III.  in  comparing  the 
piu'suit  of  the  stag,  the  fox,  and  the  hare, 
observes,  "  The  stag,  I  confess,  is  a  noble 
prize  ;  and  as  the  taking  it  requires  a 
large  pack  of  dogs,  the  vei-y  best  horses, 
and  a  great  expense,  to  the  nobility  and 
men  of  noble  state,  I  have  long  since  re- 
signed it.  The  pursuit  after  the  fox  is 
also  \dolent,  and  rather  fit  for  those  youth- 
ftd  heroes  who  glory  in  breaking  the 
hearts  of  their  horses,  and  venturing  their 
own  necks.  The  flight  of  these  two  ani- 
mals is  swift,  and  (though  they  make 
some  few  heads  and  tui-nings)  most  com- 
monly in  straight  lines  towards  a  place  of 
refuge  at  some  distance ;  the  scent  they 
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leave  is  generally  so  high,  that  the  pack 
(though  ever  so  well  matched)  is  forced  to 
follow  after  two  or  three  strong  winded 
leaders  in  a  straggling  yelping  string  ;  and 
the  horsemen  are  cast  though  ever  so  well 
mounted  :  by  this  means,  the  music  is 
broken,  the  art  of  the  huntsman  of  little 
use,  and  the  pleasiu-e  of  those  who  de- 
signed to  be  spectators,  dwindles  into  in- 
quiries ivkich  tvay  the  dogs  went  ?  How- 
ever, as  these  games  afford  an  opportunity 
to  our  generous  youth,  to  shew  their 
courage,  to  boast  of  the  performance  of 
themselves  and  their  horses,  and  to  excel 
one  another  in  feats  of  activity ;  as  the 
jireserv'ation  of  lambs  or  geese  is  an  act 
of  charity  to  the  honest  farmer ;  and  as 
a  venison  pasty  is  a  savoury  ornament  to 
my  lady's  table,  I  woidd  by  no  means  de- 
precate the  triumphs  obtained  by  our 
gallant  Nimrods  in  the  conquest  of  such 
beasts. 

"  Yet  I  hope  for  pardon  from  my  more 
sprightly  brethren,  if  I  give  my  vote  for 
the  innocent  hare  above  all  other  game. 
The  transports  of  every  mortal  breast  at 
the  sight  of  that  little  quadruped  is  no 
less  amazing  than  unaccountable,  and  has 
often  made  me  inclined  to  imagine  she 
has  some  hidden,  mechanical,  attractive 
power  over  man  as  well  as  beast :  what- 
ever it  be,  it  ought  to  be  a  constant  mo- 
tive of  gratitude  to  the  indulgent  Creator, 
that  has  furnished  us  with  this  physic,  so 
delicious  to  the  taste,  as  well  as  salutary 
in  effect.  Let  the  philosopher,  the  grave 
Stoic  himself,  be  present  at  the  tracing 
and  unravelling  the  morning  walk,  and 
see  this  subtle  absconding  creature  sud- 
denly starting  in  view  of  the  whole  cry, 
and  he  shall  feel  a  2>assion  that  all  his  af- 
fected apathy  cannot  cover.  Let  the 
most  morose  and  incredulous  sceptic 
suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  ride  the 
chase,  or  but  to  stand  on  an  eminence  and 
observe  the  perplexing  shifts  and  wiles  of 
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the  flyer  and  pursuers,  and  he  must  be 
convinced  that  God's  providence  is  over 
all  his  works,  that  the  minutest  and  vilest 
parts  of  the  creation  have  been  the  care 
and  contrivance  of  his  infinite  wisdom  ! 
The  swiftness  and  subtlety  of  this  incom- 
parable creature  demonstrate  that  she 
was  made  to  give  us  pleasure,  with  pur- 
pose to  tempt  us  into  the  wholesome 
fields.  The  doublings  and  indentures  she 
is  perpetually  making  argues  a  design  in 
their  great  Creator  that  every  hound 
should  come  in  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cho- 
rus, that  each  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  his  acuteness  and  policy  in 
the  pursuit ;  and  the  tours  and  rings  that 
she  naturally  traverses  and  repeats  over 
the  same  ground,  gives  an  advantage  to 
every  one  of  the  company  to  enjoy  their 
share,  even  old  men  and  maidens. 

"  The  chase  after  the  fox  or  stag  is  violent, 
and  little  more  than  riding  and  running ; 
but  the  hare  displays  the  very  art  of  hunt- 
ing ;  she  affords  a  pleasure  worthy  of  a 
philosopher,  a  curiosity  that  may  justly 
raise  the  admiration  of  the  wisest  states- 
man, physician,  or  divine.  Let  the  most 
learned  and  inquisitive  natin-alist  dissect 
the  carcase  of  this  feeble  animal,  let  him 
carefully  trace  every  sinew  and  muscle, 
let  him  note  the  smallness  of  her  head  and 
neck,  the  fulness  and  prominency  of  her 
eyes,  the  leanness  of  her  shoulders,  the 
depth  of  her  chest,  the  largeness  of  her 
heai-t  and  lungs,  the  strength  of  her  joints, 
the  hardness  of  her  little  bones,  the  firm 
braces  of  her  back,  the  slenderness  of  her 
belly,  the  portable  shape  of  her  paps  or 
udders,  the  measure  of  her  ears,  the  firm- 
ness of  her  gaskins,  the  superior  length 
of  her  hinder  legs,  the  obscurity  of  her 
colour,  and  the  inimitable  contexture  of 
her  feet;  and  let  him  then  declare  the 
causes  and  ends  of  this  wonderful  forma- 
tion ;  let  them  dare  to  say  she  could  have 
been  formed  better  in  any  one  part  to 
qualify  her  for  lying  hid  in  her  form,  for 
nimbleness  of  flight,  for  holding  out 
against  her  foes,  or  for  giving  pleasure  to 
man." 

Such  are  the  notions  of  a  sportsman  of 
the  old  school,  of  one  who  never  witnessed 
fox  hunting  in  perfection,  who  was  pas- 
sionately attached  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
hare,  whose  opinion  will  have  very  little 
influence  at  the  present  day,  at  least  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  chase  of  the  fox.  In 
the  time  of  Beckford  fox  hunting  had  very 
much  improved,  and  his  opinion  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  chase  of  the  fox 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  hare  mav  be  very 
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clearly  ascertained  from  various  observa- 
tions scattered  through  his  work : — in  one 
place,  he  remarks,  that  hare  himting  is 
very  well  as  a  gallop  before  dinner ;  in 
another,  that  the  mere  finding  of  a  fox  is 
superior  to  the  best  run  with  a  hare  ;  and 
his  comparative  remarks  on  hunting  still 
further  elucidate  the  subject,  or,  at  least, 
place  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  his  par- 
ticular notions  upon  it : — "  Fox  hunting, 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  says,  is  followed 
because  you  can  ride  hard,  and  do  less 
harm  in  that  than  any  other  hunting. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  observa- 
tion (continues  Beckford)  ;  but  to  such  as 
love  the  riding  part  only  of  hunting, 
would  not  a  trail  scent  be  much  more 
suitable  ?  Gentlemen,  Avho  hunt  for  the 
sake  of  a  ride,  who  are  indifferent  about 
the  hounds,  and  know  httle  of  the  business, 
if  they  do  no  harm,  it  is  to  the  full  as 
much  as  we  have  reason  to  expect  from 
them  ;  whilst  those  of  a  contrary  descrip- 
tion, do  good,  and  have  much  greater 
pleasure.  Such  as  are  acquainted  with 
the  hounds,  and  can  at  times  assist  them, 
find  the  sport  more  interesting,  and  fre- 
quently have  the  satisfaction  to  think, 
that  they  themselves  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  day.  This  is  a  pleasure 
you  often  enjoy  ;  a  pleasure  without  any 
regret  attending  it.  I  know  not  what  ef- 
fect it  may  have  on  you  ;  but  I  know  that 
my  spirits  are  always  good  after  good 
sport  in  hunting ;  nor  is  the  rest  of  the 
day  ever  disagreeable  to  me  afterwards. 
What  are  other  sports  compared  with 
this,  which  is  full  of  enthusiasm  !  Fishing 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  dull  diversion  ;  shoot- 
ing, though  it  admits  of  a  companion, 
does  not  allow  of  many  :  both,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  selfish  and  solitary 
amusements  compared  with  hunting ;  to 
which,  as  many  as  please  are  welcome. 
The  one  might  teach  patience  to  a  philoso- 
pher ;  and  the  other,  though  it  might  oc- 
casion great  fatigue  to  the  body,  seldom 
affords  much  occupation  to  the  mind. 
Whereas,  fox  hunting  is  a  kind  of  war- 
fare— its  uncertainties,  its  fatigues,  its 
difficulties,  and  its  dangers,  rendering  it 
interesting  above  all  other  diversions." 

Notwithstanding  the  observations  made' 
above,  that  fox  hunting  has  mucli  im- 
proved since  the  time  of  Beckford ;  yet 
his  "  Letters"  may  be  regarded  as  the 
text  book  of  the  chase,  or  as  the  sterling 
principles  of  fox  hunting. — He  says  "  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  lay  down  rules  which 
are  to  be  equally  good  in  every  country ; 
I   shall  think  myself  sufficiently  justified 
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in  recommending  such  as  have  been  tried 
with  success  in  the  countries  where  I  have 
generally  hunted.  I  need  not,  I  think, 
advise  you  not  to  adopt  too  easily  the 
opinions  of  other  men.  You  wiU  hear  a 
tall  man  say  it  is  nonsense  to  i-ide  any 
but  large  horses  ;  and  every  little  man  in 
company  will  immediately  sell  his  little 
horses,  buy  such  as  he  can  hardly  mount, 
and  ride  them  in  hilly  countries,  for  which 
they  are  totally  unfit.  Pride  induces 
some  men  to  dictate  ;  indolence  makes 
others  like  to  be  dictated  to  ;  so  both 
find  their  account  in  it." 

On  the  subject  of  the  kennel,  Beckford 
remarks,  that  "it  is  not  only  the  first 
thing  you  should  do  (that  is,  building  a 
kennel),  but  it  is  also  the  most  important. 
As  often  as  yoiu"  mind  may  alter,  so  often 
may  you  easily  change  from  one  kind  of 
hound  to  another ;  but  your  kennel  Avill 
still  remain  the  same ;"  and  therefore  it  is 
highly  advisable  that  it  should  be  planned 
and  built  in  a  proper  manner.    It  is  true, 


hounds  may  be  kept  in  barns  and  stables' 
"  but  those  who  keep  them  in  such  places 
can  best  inform  you  whether  their  hounds 
are  capable  of  answering  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  kept."  The  sense  of 
smelling  in  a  hound  is  so  exquisite  that 
every  stench  must  be  hurtful  to  it :  it  is 
that  facidty  on  which  the  hopes  of  the 
sportsman  depend ;  it  is  that  which  must 
lead  him  over  greasy  fallows,  where  the 
feet  of  the  game  pursued,  being  clogged, 
leave  little  scent  behind,  as  well  as  over 
stony  roads,  through  watery  meads,  and 
where  sheep  have  stained  the  ground. 

Cleanliness,  therefore,  is  as  indispensable 
to  the  nose  of  a  hound  as  it  is  essential  to 
his  health.  Dogs  are  natviraUy  cleanly 
animals  :  they  seldom,  when  they  can  help 
it,  dung  where  they  lie  :  air  and  fresh 
straw  are  necessary  to  keep  them  healthy. 
Poverty  and  filthiness  will  produce  that 
loathsome  disease,  the  mange.  The  ken- 
nel therefore  should  be  the  particular  care 
of  the  sportsman  : — 


"  Upon  some  little  eminence  erect, 

And  fronting  to  the  ruddy  dawn  ;  its  courts, 

On  either  hand,  wide  op'ning  to  receive 

The  sun's  all  cheering  beams,  Avhen  mild  he  shines. 

And  gilds  the  mountain  tops." 


Such  as  Somervile  directs  may  be  the 
situation  ;  its  size  must  be  suited  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  Neatness 
should  be  its  characteristic  without,  and 
cleanliness  within.  There  are  some  ob- 
jections to  the  kennel  being  near  the 
house  : — "  I  foresee  still  more  (says  Beck- 
ford)  to  its  being  at  a  distance :  there  is 
a  vulgar  saying,  that  it  is  the  master's  eye 
that  makes  the  horse  fat ;  I  can  assure 
you  it  is  even  more  necessary  in  the  ken- 
nel, wliere  cleanliness  is  not  less  essential 
than  food." 


Somervile. 
When  the  feeder  first  comes  to  the 
kennel  in  the  morning,  he  should  let  out 
the  hounds  into  the  outer  court,  at  the 
same  time  opening  the  door  of  the  hunt- 
ing kennel,  lest  want  of  rest,  or  bad 
weather,  should  incline  them  to  go  into  it. 
The  lodging-  room  should  then  be  cleaned 
out,  the  doors  and  windows  of  it  opened, 
the  litter  shaken  up,  and  that  whole  kennel 
made  sweet  and  clean  before  the  hounds 
return  to  it  again.  The  great  court  and 
other  kennels  are  not  less  to  be  attended 
to,  nor  should  any  omission,  hurtful  to  the 


Two  kennels  seem  absolutely  necessary    hounds,  be  passed  over  in  silence. 


to  the  well-being  of  the  hounds ;  when 
there  is  but  one  it  is  seldom  sweet ;  and, 
when  cleaned  out,  particularly  in  winter, 
the  hounds  suffer  both  whilst  it  is  clean- 
ing, and  as  long  as  it  remains  wet  after- 
wards. One  of  these,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  may  be  called 
the  hunting  kennel,  or  tliat  kennel  into 
which  the  hounds  are  drafted  that  are  to 
hunt  the  next  day.  Used  always  to  the 
same  kennel,  the  hounds  will  be  drafted 
with  little  trouble  ;  they  will  answer  to 
their  names  more  readily,  and  you  may 
count  your  hounds  into  the  kennel  with  as 
much  ease  as  a  shepherd  counts  his  sheep 
out  of  the  fold. 
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The  floor  of  eacli  lodging-room  should 
be  flagged  (that  is,  paved  with  large 
stones)  and  sloped  on  each  side  to  rvm  to 
the  centre,  with  a  gutter  to  carry  off  the 
water,  that,  when  they  are  washed,  they 
may  soon  be  dry.  If  water  should  stand, 
through  any  fault  in  the  floor,  it  should 
be  carefully  mopped  up  ;  for,  as  warmth 
is  in  the  greatest  degree  necessary  to 
hoiuids  after  work,  so  damps  are  equally 
prejudicial.  So  convinced  was  Beckford 
of  the  necessit}'  of  uncommon  attention  in 
the  kennel,  that,  in  wi'iting  to  his  friend, 
he  thus  expresses  himself: — "  You  will 
think  me  perhaps  too  particular  in  these 
directions ;  yet  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
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your  knowing  what  your  servants  ought 
to  do  ;  as  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  it 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  for  you  to 
see  that  it  is  done.  In  your  mihtary  pro- 
fession, you  are  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  duties  of  a  common  soldier,  and  though 
you  have  no  further  business  with  the 
minutiae  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  but  you 
still  find  the  knowledge  of  them  useful  to 
you  :  believe  me,  they  may  be  useful 
here ;  and  you  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  if 
I  wish  to  see  you  a  Martinet  in  the  ken- 
nel, as  well  as  in  the  field.  Orders  given 
without  skill  are  seldom  well  obeyed,  and 
where  the  master  is  either  ignorant,  or 
inattentive,  the  servant  will  be  idle." 

The  kennel  should  have  three  doors, 
two  in  the  front  and  one  in  the  back ;  the 
last  to  have  a  lattice  window  in  it,  with  a 
wooden  shutter,  which  is  constantly  to  be 
closed  when  the  hounds  are  in,  except  in 
summer,  when  it  should  be  left  open  all 
the  day.  This  door  answers  two  very 
necessary  pui-poses  :  it  gives  an  opportu- 
nity of  carrpng  out  the  straw,  when  the 
lodging-room  is  cleaned,  and  as  it  is  op- 
posite to  the  window,  will  be  a  means  to 
let  in  a  thorough  current  of  air,  which 
will  greatly  contribute  to  the  keeping  of 
it  sweet  and  wholesome.  The  other  doors 
will  be  of  use  in  drying  the  room,  when 
the  hounds  are  out ;  and,  as  one  is  to  be 
kept  shut,  and  the  other  hooked  back  (al- 
lowing just  room  for  a  dog  to  pass)  they 
are  not  liable  to  any  objection.  The  great 
window  in  the  centre  should  have  a  fold- 
ing shutter ;  half  or  the  whole  of  which 
may  be  shut  at  nights,  according  to  the 
weather ;  and  the  kennel,  by  these  means, 
may  be  kept  warm  or  cool,  just  as  you 
please  to  have  them.  Beckford,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  own  kennel,  says,  "  The  two 
great  lodging-rooms  are  exactly  alike ; 
and  as  each  has  a  court  belonging  to  it, 
are  distinct  kennels,  and  are  at  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  building  ;  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  boiling-house  and  feeding- 
yard  ;  and  on  each  side  a  lesser  kennel, 
either  for  hounds  that  are  drafted  off, 
hounds  that  are  lame  or  sick,  or  for  any 
other  pui-poses,  as  occasion  may  require. 
At  the  back  of  which,  as  they  are  but 
half  the  depth  of  the  two  great  kennels, 
are  places  for  coals,  &c.  for  the  use  of  the 
kennel.  There  is  also  a  small  building  in 
the  rear  for  hot  bitches.  The  floors  of  the 
inner  courts,  like  to  those  of  the  lodging- 
rooms,  are  bricked  and  sloped  to  run  to 
the  centre,  and  a  channel  of  water, 
brought  in  by  a  leaden  pipe,  inins  through 
the  middle  of  them.  In  the  centre  of  each 
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court  is  a  well,  large  enough  to  dip  & 
bucket  to  clean  the  kennels  ;  this  must  be 
faced  with  stone,  or  it  will  be  often  out  of 
repair.  In  the  feeding  yard,  you  must 
have  a  wooden  cover." 

The  benches  should  have  holes  or  in- 
terstices to  let  the  urine  through,  with 
hinges  and  hooks  in  the  wall,  that  they 
may  fold  up  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  washing  out  the  kennel ;  and  they 
should  be  made  as  low  as  possible,  that  a 
tired  hound  may  have  no  difficulty  in 
jumping  up.  The  boiler  should  be  cast- 
iron. 

Beckford  continues,  and,  speaking  of 
his  own  kennel,  says — "  the  rest  of  the 
kennel  consists  of  a  large  coiu-t  in  front, 
which  is  also  bricked,  having  a  grass 
court  adjoining,  and  a  little  brook  running 
through  the  middle  of  it.  The  earth, 
which  was  taken  out  of  it,  is  thrown  up 
into  a  mount,  where  the  hounds  in  sum- 
mer delight  to  sit.  This  court  is  planted 
round  with  trees,  and  has  besides  a  lime 
tree,  and  some  horse  chesnut  trees  near 
the  middle  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  shade. 
A  high  pale  incloses  the  whole,  part  of 
which  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet  is 
close  ;  the  other  open  ;  the  interstices  are 
about  two  inches  wide.  The  grass  court 
is  pitched  near  the  pales  to  prevent  the 
hounds  from  scratching  out. — If  you  can- 
not guess  the  intention  of  the  posts  you 
see  in  the  courts,  there  is  scarcely  an  inn 
window  on  any  road,  where  the  following 
lines  will  not  let  you  into  the  secret : — 

'  So  dogs  will  p —  where  dogs  have 
p — 'd  before.' 

This  is  done  to  save  the  trees,  to  which 
the  urinary  salts  are  prejudicial.  If  they 
are  at  first  backward  in  coming  to  them, 
bind  some  straw  round  the  bottom,  and 
rub  it  with  galbanum.  The  brook  in  the 
grass  court  may  serve  as  a  stew ;  your  fish 
will  be  very  safe. 

At  the  back  of  the  kennel  is  a  house, 
thatched  and  furzed  up  at  the  sides,  big 
enough  to  contain  at  least  a  load  of  straw. 
Here  should  be  a  pit  ready  to  receive  the 
dung,  and  a  gallows  for  the  flesh.  The 
gallows  should  have  a  thatched  roof,  and 
a  circular  board  at  the  posts  of  it  to  pre- 
vent vermin  from  climbing  up. 

A  stove,  I  believe,  is  made  use  of  in 
some  kennels  ;  but  where  the  feeder  is  a 
good  one,  a  mop  properly  used  will  ren- 
der it  vmnecessary.  I  have  a  little  rick 
of  hay  in  the  gi-ass  yard,  which  I  think  is 
of  use  to  keep  the  hounds  clear  and  fine  in 
in  their  coats,  you  will  find  them  fre- 
quently rubbing   themselves   against  it; 
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the  shade  of  it  also  is  useful  to  them  in 
summer.  If  ticks  at  any  time  should  be 
troublesome  in  your  kennel,  let  the  walls 
of  it  be  well  washed  :  if  that  does  not 
destroy  them,  the  walls  should  then  be 
whitewashed. 

In  the  summer,  when  you  do  not  Inmt, 
one  kennel  will  be  sufficient ;  the  other 
then  may  be  for  the  yoinig  hounds,  who 
should  also  have  the  grass  court  adjoining 
it.  It  is  best  at  that  time  of  the  year  to 
keep  them  separate,  and  it  prevents  many 
accidents  which  otherwise  might  happen  ; 
nor  should  they  be  put  together  till  the 
hunting  season  begins.  If  your  hounds 
are  very  quarrelsome,  the  feeder  may 
sleep  in  a  cot  in  the  kennel  adjoining ; 
and  if  they  are  well  chastised  at  the  first 
quarrel,  his  voice  will  be  sufficient  to 
settle  all  their  differences  afterwards. 

My  kennel  is  close  to  the  road  side, 
but  it  was  imavoidable.  This  is  the 
reason  why  my  front  pale  is  close,  and 
only  the  side  ones  open ;  it  is  a  great 
fault  ;  avoid  it  if  you  can,  and  your 
hounds  will  be  the  quieter. 

Ujjon  looking  over  my  letter,  I  find 
I  begun  with  Mr.  Somervile,  recommend- 
ing a  high  situation  for  the  kennel,  and 
afterwards  talk  of  a  brook  running  through 
the  middle  of  it ;  I  am  afraid  you  will 
not  be  able  to  unite  these  two  advantages ; 
in  which  case,  there  is  no  doubt  but  water 
should  be  preferred.  The  mount  I  have 
mentioned  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an 
eminence.  Besides,  there  should  be  move- 
able stages  on  wheels  for  the  hounds  to 
lie  upon,  at  any  rate,  however,  let  your 
soil  be  a  dry  one." 

Beckford's  establishment  consisted  of 
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about  forty  couple  of  hunting  hounds,  his 
kennel  was  made  for  the  requisite  accom- 
modation, and  beyond  a  doubt  well  plan- 
ned for  the  purpose.  A  similar  plan, 
upon  an  enlarged  scale,  would,  of  course, 
answer  for  a  more  extensive  establishment; 
and  most  of  the  modern  fox  kennels  con- 
tain more  than  the  number  of  hunting 
hounds  above  mentioned.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  contemplate  building  a  kennel 
for  hounds,  would  do  well  to  visit  several 
of  the  more  celebrated  establishments,  as 
well  as  any  others  which  may  fall  in  their 
way,  as  it  seldom  happens  but  each  con- 
tains some  little  improvement ;  and  thus 
all  that  was  desirable  might  be  united. 

In  regard  to  the  tenants  of  the  kennel, 
the  hounds,  various  opinions  will  be 
formed.  Beckford  says  he  prefers  hounds 
of  the  middle  size  ;  and  says,  that  all 
middle  sized  animals  are  strongest  and 
best  able  to  endure  fatigue.  In  height, 
as  well  as  the  colour  of  hounds,  most 
sportsmen  have  their  prejudices  ;  but,  in 
their  shape,  there  cannot  be  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  Some  sportsmen  boldly 
affirm,  that  a  small  hovnid  will  oftentimes 
beat  a  large  one  ;  that  he  will  climb  hUls 
better,  and  go  through  cover  quicker  ; 
whilst  others,  are  not  less  ready  to  assert, 
that  a  large  hound  will  make  his  way  in 
any  country,  will  get  better  through  the 
dirt  than  a  small  one  ;  and  that  no  fence, 
however  high,  can  stop  him.  There  is 
a  certain  size  best  adapted  for  business, 
which  is  that  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  such  hounds  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  disgraced  in  any  country. 
That  acute  observer,  Somervile,  thus 
clearly  expresses  it : — 


-"  But  here  a  mean 


Observe,  nor  the  large  hound  prefer,  of  size 

Gigantic ;  he,  in  the  thick-woven  covert, 

Painfully  tugs,  or  in  the  thorny  brake. 

Torn  and  embarrass'd,  bleeds.     But,  if  too  small, 

The  pigmy  brood  in  every  furrow  swims  ; 

Moil'd  in  the  clogging  clay,  panting  they  lag 

Behind  inglorious  ;  or  else,  shivering,  creep, 

Benumb'd  and  faint,  beneath  the  sheltering  thorn. 

For  hounds  of  middle  size,  active  and  strong. 

Will  better  answer  all  thy  various  ends. 

And  crown  thy  pleasing  labours  with  success." 


As  far  as  relates  to  appearances,  to  look 
well,  they  should  be  nearly  all  of  a  size, 
and  seem  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same 
family.  If  handsome  withal,  they  are 
then  perfect. 

There  are  essential  points  in  the  shape 
of  a  hound  which  ought  always  to  be  at- 
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tended  to  by  a  sportsman  ;  for  if  he  is 
not  of  a  perfect  sjrmmetry,  he  will  neither 
run  fast,  nor  bear  much  work  :  he  has 
much  to  imdergo,  and  should  have  sti'ength 
proportioned  to  it.  His  legs  should  have 
the  true  and  peculiar  straightness  of  na- 
ture ;  his  feet  should  be  round  and  small, 
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his  toes  bony  and  narrow,  his  chest  deep, 
and  back  broad  ;  his  head  (contrary  to 
the  generally  received  opinion)  should  be 
large.  Such  young  hounds  as  are  out  at 
the  elbows,  and  such  as  are  weak  from  the 
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knee  to  the  foot,  should  never  be  taken 
into  the  pack. 

Somervile  thus  describes  what  he  con- 
siders as  a  perfect  hound  : — 


See  there  with  count'nance  blythe, 


And  with  a  courtly  grin,  the  fawning  hound 

Salutes  thee  cow'ring ;  his  wide  op'ning  nose 

Upwards  he  curls,  and  his  large  sloe-black  eyes 

Melt  in  soft  blandishments  and  humble  joy  ; 

His  glossy  skin,  or  yellow,  pied,  or  blue, 

In  lights  or  shades,  by  nature's  pencil  drawn, 

Reflects  the  various  tints  ;  his  ears  and  legs, 

Fleck t  here  and  there,  in  gay  enamell'd  pride, 

Rival  the  speckled  pard  ;  his  rush-grown  tail 

O'er  his  broad  back  bends  in  an  ample  arch ; 

On  shoulders  clean,  upright  and  firm  he  stands ; 

His  round  cat  foot,  straight  hams,  and  wide-spread  thighs, 

And  his  low-dropping  chest,  confess  his  speed, 

His  strength,  his  wind,  or  on  the  steepy  hill, 

Or  far  extended  plain ;  in  every  part 

So  well  proportioned,  that  the  nicer  skill 

Of  Phidias  himself  can't  blame  thy  choice. 

Of  such  compose  thy  pack." 


Somervile  says  nothing  of  the  head  of 
the  hound,  which  is,  after  all,  the  most 
important  consideration. 

The  author  of  an  Essay  on  Hunting, 
published,  as  before  observed,  about  the 
reign  of  William  III.  and  which  has  been 
since  several  times  reprinted,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hounds  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations : — "  The  most  satisfactory  reply 
to  every  hunter  is,  that  his  own  kind  is 
the  best.  But  such  as  are  setting  up  a 
new  cry,  I  would  advise  to  begin  to  breed 
on  the  middle  sized  dogs,  between  the 
southern  hound  and  the  northern  beagle. 
'Tis  true,  the  finest  and  most  curious 
sport  is  generally  with  the  former.  Whe- 
ther it  be  the  particular  formation  of  their 
long  trunks,  or  the  extraordinary  moisture 
that  always  cleaves  to  the  nose  and  lips 
of  this  sort  of  dogs,  I  need  not  inquire  in 
this  place  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  they  are 
endued  with  the  most  accurate  sense  of 
smelling,  and  can  often  take  and  distin- 
guish the  scent  an  hour  after  the  lighter 
beagles  can  make  nothing  of  it.  Their 
slowness  also  better  disposes  them  to  re- 
ceive the  commands  and  directions  of  the 
huntsman  ;  and  their  much  phlegm  (for 
there  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  the  con- 
stitution of  other  animals  as  well  as  man)  ; 
I  say,  their  phlegm  gives  them  patience 
to  proceed  with  caution  aud  regularity,  to 
make  sure  of  every  step  as  they  go,  care- 
fully to  describe  every  indenture,  to  un- 
ravel each  puzzling  trick  of  figure.  But 
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these  grave  sort  of  dogs  are  fittest  for 
masters  of  the  same  temper.  As  they  are 
able  to  hunt  a  cold  scent,  they  are  more 
apt  to  make  it  so,  by  their  want  of  speed 
and  vigour  to  push  forward  and  keep  it 
warm  ;  their  exactness  often  renders  them 
trifling  and  tedious  ;  and  like  some  nice 
dames,  who  stand  picking  out  every  dust 
and  mote,  whilst  they  might  dress  the 
meat.  By  this  means,  though  the  hunt 
be  finer,  yet  the  prey  (which  is  by  some 
thought  necessary  to  complete  the  sport) 
very  often  escapes  ;  the  length  of  the 
chase  takes  up  the  time,  and  exposes 
them  to  numerous  hazards  of  losing." 

The  sportsmen  of  the  old  school  had 
no  clear  or  well  defined  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  olfactory  organs  of  the  dog.  The 
cause  of  the  comparative  powers  of  the 
animal  under  consideration  was  never  in- 
vestigated, and  as  it  became  the  fashion 
to  regard  a  small  head  as  beautiful  in  the 
hound,  exertions  were  made  to  produce 
them  in  this  way,  and  thus  thousands  of 
worthless  animals  were  seen,  which  were 
blamed  for  their  inferiority  of  a  faculty, 
which  the  thoughtless  breeders  had  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  receiving  in  great- 
er perfection.  No  dog  can  possess  a  good 
nose,  or  an  exquisite  sense  of  smell,  which 
has  not  a  large  head.  This  we  will  prove 
anon.  Beckford,  who  has  written  so  well 
and  so  judiciously  on  hunting,  was  equally 
in  the  dark  on  this  subject:— In  writing 
to  his  friend,  he  says  "  I  find  that  I  have 
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mentioned  a  small  head  as  one  of  the  ne- 
cessary points  about  a  hound  :  you  will 
please  to  understand  it  as  relative  to 
beauty  only ;  for  as  to  goodness,  I  believe 
large  headed  liounds  are  no  way  inferior. 
Men  are  apt  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  sort 
of  hounds  they  themselves  have  been 
most  accustomed  to.  Those  who  have 
been  used  to  the  sharp-nosed  fox  hound 
will  hardly  allow  a  large-headed  dog  to  he 
a  fox  hound ;  yet  both  equally  are  fox 
hounds — speed  and  beauty  are  the  chief 
excellencies  of  the  one,  whilst  stoutness 
and  tenderness  of  nose  in  hunting,  are 
characteristic  of  the  other.  I  could  tell 
you  that  I  have  seen  veiy  good  sport  with 
very  unhandsome  packs,  consisting  of 
hounds  of  vai'ious  sizes,  differing  from 
one  another  as  much  in  shape  and  look, 
as  in  tlieir  colour ;  nor  could  I  trace  the 
least  sign  of  consanguinity  amongst 
them." 

The  author  of  the  Shooter's  Companion 
(Johnson)  was  the  first  to  explain  and 
elucidate  the  olfactory  organs  of  the  dog, 
and  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  why  one 
dog  could  smell  so  much  better  than  ano- 
ther. Johnson  observes,  "  It  is  very  well 
known  that  the  sense  of  smell  varies  very 
much  in  dogs;  or,  to  speak  as  a  sports- 
man, some  of  them  possess  better  noses 
than  others.  In  dogs  with  broad  heads, 
the  OS  (PfJimoides,  or  sive  bone,  is  much 
larger  than  in  narrow  headed  dogs  ;  the 
lamincE  cribrose,  or  the  sive  itself,  is  there- 
fere  more  capacious  and  contains  more 
openings  ;  so  that  the  olfactory  nerves, 
which  pass  through  it,  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  are  divided  more  minutely,  and 
thus  that  exquisite  acuteness  of  smell  is 
jjroduced,  Avhich  is  found  to  obtain  in  the 
old  English  blood-hound,  and  all  dogs 
with  broad  heads ;  this  excellence  or  su- 
periority of  the  olfactory  organs,  is  further 
assisted  by  the  largeness  and  flexibility  of 
the  lips  and  skin  about  the  nose,  which 
thus  admit  of  a  much  greater  extension  of 
the  olfactory  nerves,  and  render  them 
susceptible  of  external  impressions.  The 
olfactory  nerves  resemble  a  bunch  of 
small  white  cords,  one  end  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  brain,  while  the  other, 
descending  the  head,  spreads  into  nume- 
rous ramifications,  reaching  to  the  edges 
of  the  lips,  as  well  as  to  the  extremity  of 
the  nose. 

Hence  the  inferiority  of  the  grey- 
hoiuid's  sense  of  smell  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived •  his  head  is  narrow,  while  his  lips 
are  thin  and  compressed  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  inflexibility,  and  the  con- 
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tracted  structure  of  the  head,  that  breadth 
and  extension  of  nerve  are  inadmissible ; 
and,  to  make  up,  as  it  might  seem,  for 
this  defect,  natui-e  has  endued  him  with 
a  celerity,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  species  of  the  dog. 

"  All  dogs,  therefore,  with  broad  heads 
must  possess  superior  organs  of  smell :  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  a  narrow  or  sharp 
nose  presents  any  obstacle,  as  the  main 
bulk  of  the  olfactory  nerves  is  situated  in 
the  head ;  but  I  think  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  a  very  long  nose  ( like  the 
greyhound )  must  always  be  detrimental, 
since  the  impression  of  scent,  externally 
caught,  must  have  farther  to  travel  to  the 
brain.  The  wolf  and  the  fox  appear  to 
have  sharp  noses  ;  but  their  heads  are 
remarkably  broad  and  capacious;"  and 
even  their  noses  will  be  found,  upon  a 
close  inspection,  to  be  extremely  flexible ; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  have  a  consider- 
able portion  of  very  flexible  upper  lij), 
which  is  no  doubt  well  calculated  to  re- 
ceive the  external  impression  of  scent; 
and  their  olfactory  organs,  are  unques- 
tionably exquisite.  Experience  in  fact 
fully  verifies  these  conjectures:  the  dogs 
most  remarkable  for  exquisite  sense  of 
smell  are  equally  distinguished  for  broad 
heads ;  and  the  gradations  are  easily  to  be 
traced :  the  talbot,  the  original  of  all  our 
modern  hounds,  exhibits  the  outward 
characteristics  of  superior  olfactory  nerves 
in  a  very  obvious  and  striking  manner: 
by  crossing  the  talbot  with  something  of 
the  greyhound  breed,  the  stag-hound  was 
produced  :— the  speed  of  the  talbot  was 
thus  increased;  but  as  the  head  became 
more  compressed,  the  sense  of  smell  suf- 
fered accordingly.  The  fox-hoimd  is  a 
still  further  remove,  and  his  olfactory 
organs  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  stag- 
hound;  and  the  reason  in  fact  why  well- 
bred  stag-hounds  distinguish  the  blown 
or  hunted  deer  from  the  herd,  is  entirely 
owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  talbot; 
while  the  fox-hound,  by  being  further 
removed,  is  unable  to  distinguish  the 
hunted  or  blown  fox,  when  another  fox 
happens  to  come  in  the  way  during  the 
chase. 

"  I  have  frequently  thought  (continues 
the  author  of  the  Shooter's  Companion,) 
that  the  size  of  the  ears  is  in  some  degree  a 
critei'ion  of  the  sense  of  smell.  The  talbot 
has  amazing  large  ears ;  the  stag-hound's 
are  smaller ;  the  fox-hound's  the  smallest 
of  the  three."  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
truly  the  ears  of  a  hound  mark  his  degree, 
as  it  were,  or  the  distance  he  is  removed 
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from  the  original  talbot  ;  the  very  first 
cross  from  this  dog  elevates  the  ears,  in 
some  degree,  at  the  roots,  and  they  are 
altogether  smaller  ;  they  thus  continue 
progressive!}^,  according  as  the  animal 
becomes  removed  from  the  original  stock. 

Also,  the  voice,  as  far  as  relates  to 
hounds  (pointers  and  setters  inclusively, 
as  they  are  evidently  of  the  hound  tribe) ; 
is  another  remarkable  characteristic.  The 
talbot  has  the  deepest  and  most  powerful 
voice  of  any  dog ;  the  progressions  are 
obvious. 

"  The  pointer  is  remarkable  for  a  broad, 
capacious  head,  as  well  as  for  large  pend- 
ant ears  ;  and  those  setters  distinguished 
for  the  goodness  of  their  olfactory  powers, 
will  be  found  to  possess  a  very  consider- 
able expansion  of  the  head,  though  their 
noses  may  taper  more  than  the  nose  of 
the  pointei".  Thus,  at  first  glance,  a  bull 
dog  will  be  supposed  to  excel  in  this  re- 
spect ;  but,  on  examination,  it  will  be 
found  that  his  head  is  ratlier  chubby  than 
broad,  while  the  skin  about  the  mouth  is 
comparatively  inflexible  and  compressed, 
his  under  jaw  projected,  and  his  nostrils 
thrown  so  far  back  as  to  prevent  that 
immediate  contact  with  external  objects, 
which  is  seen  to  obtain  in  the  dogs  before 
mentioned;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
objections,  the  bull  dog's  sense  of  smell 
is  of  a  superior  order,  which  arises  no 
doubt  from  the  capaciousness  of  his  head. 

"  The  sense  of  smell,  like  most  other 
faculties,  is  improved  l)y  practice.  Dogs 
which  are  kept  in  towns,  and  but  little 
exercised,  will  always  be  found  inferior 
to  such  as  are  quartered  in  the  country." 

Recurring  again  to  Beckford,  we  re- 
peat :  "  I  have  seen  very  good  sport 
with  very  unhandsome  packs,  consisting 
of  hounds  of  various  sizes,  differing  from 
one  another  as  much  in  shape  and  look, 
as  in  their  colour ;  nor  coidd  I  trace  the 
least  sign  of  consanguinity  amongst  them : 
considered  separately  the  hounds  were 
good ;  as  a  pack,  they  were  not  to  be 
commended;  nor  could  you  be  satisfied 
with  any  thing  so  incomplete.  You  will 
find  nothing  so  essential  to  yoiu-  sport  as 
that  your  hounds  run  well  together;  nor 
can  this  end  be  better  attained  than  by 
keeping  them,  as  near  as  you  can,  of  the 
same  sort,  size,  and  shape." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  excellence  of  a 
pack  of  fox-hounds  is  the  head  they  carry; 
and  that  pack  may  be  said  to  go  the  fast- 
est that  can  run  ten  miles  in  the  shortest 
period,  notwithstanding  the  hounds  se- 
parately may  not  run  so  fast  as  many 
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others,  A  pack  of  hounds,  considered  in 
a  collective  body,  go  fast  in  proportion  to 
the  excellence  of  their  noses  and  the 
head  they  carry  : — hence  a  perfect  fox- 
hound should  be  equally  remarkable  for 
speed,  for  exquisite  sense  of  smell,  and 
also  for  the  most  persevering  spirit 
and  capability  of  endurance.  To  unite 
such  qualifications  there  are  certain  in- 
dispensable requisites,  such  as  a  body  and 
legs  formed  for  strength  and  motion,  a 
capacious  head,  &c. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  of 
Will  Deane,  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  huntsman, 
is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  remarks 
just  made  on  the  subject  of  the  hound's 
head  :■ — amongst  other  observations, Deane 
remarked,  that  "  he  could  not  guess  at 
Lord  Foley's  dislike  of  Glider  (Glider 
was  one  of  a  draft  of  young  hounds)  then 
sent,  which  was  of  the  best  blood  in  the 
country,  being  got  by  Mr.  Meynell's 
Glider  out  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  Blossom, 
and  was  moreover  the  most  promising 
young  hound  he  had  ever  entered,  imless 
his  Lordship  took  a  distaste  to  the  large- 
ness of  his  head ;  but  he  begged  leave  to 
assert,  that  although  it  might  appear  a 
little  out  of  size,  there  was  a  world  of 
mischief  to  the  foxes  contained  in  it." 
The  event  justified  Deane's  prediction  in 
the  utmost  latitude,  for  Glider  was  a  most 
capital  dog,  and  long  a  favourite  stallion 
hound,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of 
his  head;  which,  by  the  bye,  was  the  very 
fovmtain  whence  his  superior  excellence 
sprung. 

In  consequence  of  the  rage,  which  for 
many  years  existed,  for  -wHhat  was  con- 
sidered beauty  in  fox-hounds,  these  dogs 
were  frequently  bred  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  were  not  able  to  himt  at  all ; 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  most  of 
the  modern  fox-hounds  are  not  bred  with 
heads  too  small  to  contain  the  requisite 
quantity  of  olfactory  nerves.  We  have 
stated  above  the  qualities  necessary  to 
constitute  the  perfect  fox-hound  ;  and 
though  speed  must  always  be  deemed  an 
indispensable  qualification,  yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  dogs  a  shade  slower  than  the 
present  very  high  bred  fox-hounds,  but 
with  superior  noses,  would  not  get  over 
the  ground  faster,  or  at  least  finish  the 
run,  in  general,  in  a  shorter  period,  as 
from  their  superior  olfactory  organs,  they 
woidd  be  much  less  liable  to  checks.  The 
uncommon  speed  of  the  modern  fox- 
hound enables  him  to  keep  very  near  the 
fox,  if  the  scent  be  good,  and  of  course  to 
kill  him  in  high  style  ;    but  it  frequently 
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happens,  and  indeed  must  frequently  so 
happen,  that  the  narrow  headed  hounds 
are  not  able  to  hunt,  owing  to  the  unfa- 
vourable state  of  the  atmosphere  (see  the 
article  Scent).  Surely  it  is  not  impossible 
to  unite  the  speed  of  the  modern  fox- 
hound to  more  exquisite  sense  of  smell, 
or  better  nose. 

"  Some  hounds  (says  the  author  from 
■which  we  have  repeatedly  quoted)  that  I 
have  seen  would  creep  all  through  the 
same  hole,  though  tliey  might  have  leapt 
the  hedge,  and  would  follow  one  another 
in  a  string  as  true  as  a  team  of  cart- 
horses.— I  had  rather  see  them  like  the 
horses  of  the  sun — all  abreast. 

A  friend  of  mine  killed  thirty-seven 
brace  of  foxes  in  one  season :  twenty-nine 
of  the  foxes  were  killed  without  any  inter- 
mission. I  must  tell  you  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  killed  by  hounds  bred  from 
a  pack  of  harriers ;  nor  had  they  I  believe 
a  single  skirter  belonging  to  them.  There 
is  a  pack  now  in  my  neighboiu-hood,  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  which  seldom  miss  a 
fox ;  when  they  rrm,  there  is  a  long  string 
of  them,  and  eveiy  fault  is  hit  off  bjr  an 
old  southei'u  hound.  However,  out  of 
the  last  eighteen  foxes  they  hunted,  they 
killed  seventeen  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  as  they  become  more  complete  more 
foxes  will  escape  them.  Packs  which  are 
composed  of  hounds  of  various  kinds 
seldom  run  well  together,  nor  do  their 
tongues  harmonize,  yet  they  generally, 
I  think,  kill  most  foxes ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess, that,  unless  I  like  their  style  of  kill- 
ing them,  whatever  may  be  their  success, 
I  cannot  be  com])letely  satisfied.  I  once 
asked  the  famous  Will.  Crane  how  his 
hounds  behaved  —  'very  well.  Sir,  (he 
replied)  they  never  come  to  a  faidt  but 
they  spread  like  a  sky-rocket.'  Thus  it 
should  always  be. 

A  famous  sportsman  asked  a  gentle- 
man what  he  thought  of  his  hounds — ■ 
'  Your  pack  is  composed,  Sir,  (  said  he  ) 
of  dogs  which  any  other  man  would 
hang ;  they  are  all  skirters.'  Tliis  was 
taken  as  a  compliment.  However,  do  not 
think  I  recommend  it  to  you  as  such;  for 
though  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  style, 
in  the  killing  of  a  fox,  yet  I  never  forgive 
a  professed  skirter :  where  game  is  in 
plenty,  they  are  always  changing,  and 
are  the  loss  of  more  foxes  than  they  kill." 


The  number  of  hounds  to  be  kept  must 
depend  on  circumstances,  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  country,  how  often  it  is 
intended  to  hunt,  &c.  The  taking  out  too 
many  hounds  is  a  useless  incumbrance ; 
though  it  is  not  so  material  what  your 
number  is,  as  it  is  that  all  your  hounds 
should  be  steady,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  equal  speed.  About  twenty  couple 
would  seem  a  medium  or  proper  num- 
ber— when  a  great  number  of  hounds  are 
taken  out,  they  are  very  apt  to  divide, 
particularly  in  extensive  covers.  With 
forty  couple  of  hunting  hounds  the  sports- 
man may  hunt  three  times  a  week;  and, 
by  thus  keeping  them  in  good  exercise, 
will  kill  more  foxes  than  if  a  greater 
number  were  kept,  unless  they  went  out 
oftener.  Hounds  that  remain  for  any  time 
without  work  always  get  out  of  wind,  and 
become  oftentimes  riotous.  The  old  and 
lame,  such  as  are  low  in  flesh,  and  such 
as  you  are  sure  idleness  cannot  spoil,  are 
those  which  should  be  left  at  home. 

Too  many  old  hounds  should  not  be 
kept. — If  the  hounds  are  to  run  well  to- 
gether none  should  be  kept  longer  than 
five  or  six  seasons;  though  there  is  no 
saying  with  certainty  what  number  of 
seasons  a  hound  will  last. 

A  good  feeder  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
fox  hunting  establishment. — He  should  be 
active,  good  tempered  (for  the  sake  of 
the  animals  entrusted  to  his  care)  and  one 
who  will  punctually  attend  to  any  orders 
that  may  be  given  him.  The  whole 
should  be  under  the  eye  of  the  master,  as 
already  observed;  and  he  who  allows  a 
huntsman  to  manage  his  hounds  as  he 
pleases,  without  controul,  literally  keeps 
them  for  his  amusement.  Servants  may 
be  permitted  to  remonstrate,  but  they 
should  never  be  suffered  to  disobey. 

The  keeping  of  the  kennel  sweet  and 
clean  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  feeder;  and  if  he  sees  the 
master  exact,  he  will  be  so  himself.  The 
boiling  for  the  hounds,  mixing  of  the 
meat,  and  getting  it  ready  for  them  at 
proper  hours,  is  what  the  huntsman  ought 
to  superintend,  or  at  least  see  that  it  is 
properly  done.  Dogs  should  not  have 
their  meat  too  hot;  and  it  should  be  mix- 
ed up  as  thick  as  possible. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject,  Somervile 
thus    exjiresses  himself: — 
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"O'er  all  let  cleanliness  preside;  no  scraps 
Bestrew  the  pavement,  and  no  half-pick'd  bones, 
To  kindle  fierce  debate,  or  to  disgust 
That  nicer  sense,  on  which  the  sportman's  hope 
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And  all  his  future  triumphs  must  depend. 

Soon  as  the  prowling  pack,  with  eager  joy, 

Have  lapp'd  their  smoking  viands,  morn  and  eve. 

From  the  full  cistern,  lead  the  ductile  streams. 

To  wash  thy  court,  well  paved,  nor  spare  thy  pains ; 

For  much  to  health  will  cleanliness  avail. 

Seek'st  thou  for  hounds  to  climb  the  rocky  steep. 

And  brush  th'  entangled  covert,  whose  nice  scent 

O'er  greasy  fallows  and  frequented  roads 

Can  pick  the  dubious  way  ?    Banish  far  off 

Each  noisome  stench ;  let  no  offensive  smell 

Invade  thy  wide  inclosure,  but  admit 

The  nitrous  air  and  purifying  breeze." 


The  huntsman  should  attend  the  feed- 
ing of  the  hounds,  and  they  should  be 
drafted  according  to  the  condition  they 
are  in.  In  all  packs  some  hounds  will 
feed  better  than  others;  some  there  are 
that  will  do  with  less  meat ;  and  it  requires 
a  nice  eye  and  great  attention  to  keep 
them  in  equal  flesh: — it  is  what  dis- 
tingushes  a  good  kennel  Imntsman,  and 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Huntsmen 
are  apt  to  feed  their  hounds  in  too  great  a 
hurry : — it  is  no  easy  task  to  distinguish 
with  nicety  the  order  a  pack  of  hounds 
are  in,  and  the  different  degrees  of  it — to 
be  done  well  it  requires  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree  of  circumspection. 

Beckford  observes,  "  When  my  hunts- 
man feeds  the  hounds,  he  calls  them  all 
over  by  their  names,  letting  in  each 
hound  as  he  is  called :  it  has  its  use — it 
uses  them  to  their  names,  and  teaches 
them  to  be  obedient.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
I  should  disapprove  of  it  entirely :  since  it 
certainly  requires  more  coolness  and  de- 
liberation to  distinguish  with  precision 
which  are  best  entitled  to  precedence, 
than  this  method  of  feeding  will  admit  of; 
and  unless  flesh  is  in  great  plenty,  those 
that  are  called  in  last  may  not  have  a 
taste  of  it.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
such  as  are  low  in  flesh,  had  better,  I 
think,  be  all  drafted  off  into  a  separate 
kennel;  by  this  means,  the  hounds  that 
require  flesh  will  have  an  equal  share 
of  it.  If  any  are  much  poorer  than 
the  rest,  they  should  be  fed  again — such 
hounds  cannot  be  fed  too  often.  If  any 
in  the  pack  are  too  fat,  they  should  be 
drafted  off,  and  not  suffered  to  fill  them- 
selves. The  others  should  eat  what  they 
will  of  the  meat." 

Notwithstanding  the  neutralizing  man- 
ner in  which  such  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Beckford  speaks  of  the  method  of  feeding 
by  calling  them  by  their  names,  one  by 
one;  yet,  it  is  an  admirable  plan,  and 
may  be  very  confidently  recommended 
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for  adoption — in  fact  there  are  few  esta- 
blishments where  it  is  not  practised.  In- 
deed, this  gentleman  sneers  at  that 
discipline  of  the  kennel,  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  applauded: — He  observes: — • 
"  I  have  been  told  that  in  one  kennel  in 
particular,  the  hounds  are  imder  such 
excellent  management,  that  they  are  con- 
stantly fed  with  the  door  of  the  feeding  yard 
open ;  and  the  rough  nature  of  the  fox- 
hound is  changed  into  so  much  polite- 
ness, that  he  waits  at  the  door  till  he  is 
invited  in  ;  and  what  perhaps  is  not  less 
extraordinary,  he  comes  out  again,  whe- 
ther he  has  satisfied  his  hunger  or  not, 
the  moment  he  is  desired  ;  the  effect  of 
severe  discipline."  He  proceeds,  "the 
gentleman  who  has  canned  this  matter 
to  its  utmost  perfection  has  attended  to 
it  regularly  himself;  has  constantly  acted 
on  fixed  principles,  from  which  he  has 
never  deviated,  and  I  believe  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  very  utmost  of  his  wishes. 
All  hounds,  more  especially  young  ones, 
should  be  called  over  often  in  the  kennel; 
and  most  huntsmen  practice  this  lesson 
as  they  feed  their  hounds.  They  flog 
them  while  they  feed  them, — and  if  they 
have  not  always  a  bellyful!  one  way,  they 
seldom  fail  to  have  it  the  othei-.  It  is 
not,  however,  my  intention  to  oppose  so 
general  a  practice,  in  which  there  may  be 
some  utility;  I  shall  only  observe  that  it 
should  be  used  with  discretion  ;  lest  the 
whip  should  fall  heavily  in  the  kennel  on 
sucli  as  never  deserve  it  in  the  field. 

My  hounds  are  generally  fed  about 
eleven  o'clock  ;  and  if  I  am  present  I 
take  the  same  opportunity  to  make  my 
draft  for  the  next  day's  hunting.  I  sel- 
dom, when  I  can  help  it,  leave  this  to 
my  huntsman ;  though  it  is  necessary  he 
should  be  present  when  the  draft  is  made, 
that  he  may  know  what  hounds  he  has 
out." 

It  is  a  bad  custom  to  use  hounds  to  the 
boiling-house,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  them 
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nice,  and  may  prevent  them  from  ever 
eating  tbeir  kennel  meat.  What  they 
have  should  always  be  given  them  in  the 
feeding  yard,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
though  it  be  flesh,  it  is  better  it  should 
have  some  meal  mixed  with  it. 

If  hounds  are  low  in  flesh,  and  have  to 
go  far  to  cover,  they  should  have  a  little 
thin  lap  in  the  evening  before  hunting; 
though,  generally  speaking,  hounds  should 
be  sharp  set  before  hunting — they  run  the 
better  for  it. 

If  hounds,  after  long  rest,  should  have 
become  too  fat,  by  feeding  them  for  a  day 
or  two  on  thinner  meat  than  you  give 
the  others,  it  will  answer  better  than  the 
usual  method  of  giving  them  the  same 
meat,  but  stinting  them  in  the  quantity 
of  it. 

Hounds  should  be  tm-ned  into  the 
grass  court ;  or,  where  there  is  a  conve- 
nient place,  even  out  of  the  kennel  for 
a  few  minutes,  after  feeding,  to  empty 
themselves ;  as  it  will  contribute  much  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  kennel. 

Every  day,  when  hounds  come  in  from 
hunting,  they  should  be  carefully  looked 
over,  and  such  as  have  sustained  any 
injury  should  be  immediately  attended  to. 
If  such  liounds  as  are  imable  to  work  can 
be  permitted  to  run  about  the  house,  it 
will  be  of  great  service  to  them. 

The  huntsman  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  liealth  of  tlie  hounds ; 
and  if  he  is  well  acquainted  with  his 
business,  he  will  generally  prevent  the 
ill-eflects  of  disease  by  perceiving  the 
incipient  cause.  Whenever  a  dog  droops, 
and  looks  dull  and  heavy  about  the  eyes, 
he  should  be  instantly  bled,  which  will 
relieve  him  immediately.  Physic  should 
be  administered  when  they  are  costive. 
Recuri-ing  to  Beckford,  he  says,  "  Every 
Thursday  during  the  hunting  season,  my 
hounds  have  a  pound  of  sulphur  given 
them  in  their  meat,  and  every  Sunday 
throughout  the  year  they  have  plenty  of 
greens  boiled  up  with  it :  I  find  it  better 
to  fix  the  days,  as  it  is  then  less  lial)le  to  be 
forgotten. — I  used  to  give  the  wash  from 
the  kitchen,  but  I  found  it  made  them 
thirsty,  and  it  is  now  omitted  in  the 
hunting  season.  A  horse,  fresh  killed,  is 
an  excellent  meal  for  hounds  after  a  hard 
day  ;  but  they  should  not  hunt  till  the 
third  day  after  it.  The  bones  broken  are 
good  food  for  poor  hounds,  as  there  is 
great  proof  in  tliem.  Sheep's  trotters  are 
very  sweet  food,  and  will  be  of  service 
when  horse  flesh  is  not  to  be  had.  Oat- 
meal, I  believe,  makes  the  best  meat  for 
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hounds ;  barley  is  certainly  the  cheapest 
and  on  that  account  it  is  given  in  many 
kennels;  but  it  is  heating,  does  not  mix 
up  so  well,  nor  is  there  near  so  much 
proof  in  it  as  in  oatmeal.  If  mixed  an 
equal  quantity  of  each,  it  will  then  do 
very  well.  Much  depends  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  meal  itself,  which,  I  believe, 
is  not  often  attended  to. 

During  the  siunmer  months,  when  my 
hounds  do  not  hunt,  they  have  seldom 
any  flesh  allowed  them  ;  and  are  kept 
low,  contrary,  I  believe,  to  the  iisual 
practice  of  most  kennels,  whose  mangy 
hounds  in  summer  are  but  too  often  seen. 
Huntsmen  sometimes  content  themselves 
with  checking  this  disorder,  when,  Avith 
less  trouble  perhaps,  they  might  prevent 
it.  A  regular  course  of  whey  and  veget- 
ables, during  the  hot  months,  must  cer- 
tainly be  wholesome,  and  is  without  doubt 
the  cause  that  a  mangy  hoimd  is  an 
unusual  sight  in  my  kennel.  Every  Mon- 
day and  Thursday  my  homids  go  for  whey 
till  the  hunting  season  begins,  are  kept 
out  several  hours,  and  are  often  made 
to  swim  through  rivers  during  the  hot 
weather.  After  their  last  physic,  and 
before  they  begin  hunting,  they  are  ex- 
ercised on  the  tui'npike  road  to  harden 
their  feet,  which  are  washed  with  sti'ong 
brine  as  soon  as  they  come  in.  Little 
straw  is  necessary  during  the  sumn>er; 
but  when  they  hunt,  they  cannot  have  too 
much,  nor  have  it  changed  too  often.  In 
many  kennels  they  don't  boil  for  the 
hounds  in  summer,  but  give  them  meal 
only — in  mine  it  is  always  boiled,  but 
with  this  cUflerence,  that  it  is  mixed  up 
thin  instead  of  thick.  The  physic  I  give 
is  two  pounds  of  siilphur,  one  pound  of 
antimony,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  syrup 
of  buckthorn,  for  about  forty  couple  of 
hounds.  In  the  winter  season,  the  hounds 
should  be  shut  up  warm  at  night.  If  any 
hounds  after  hunting  are  missing,  the 
straw  house  door  should  be  left  open ; 
and  if  they  have  had  a  hard  day,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  leave  some  meat  there  for 
them." 

It  is  admitted  that  tlie  hounds  of  this 
country  are  the  best  in  the  world;  but  it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  degenerate 
in  a  foreign  coimtry ;  that  this  should  be 
the  case  in  the  East  or  West  Indies  is 
not  slu-prising,  but  that  when  taken  to  the 
Contiuent  of  Europe  degeneracy  should 
follow  is  a  circumstance  scarcely  to  be 
credited.  The  present  race  of  English 
and  Irish  hounds  were  no  doubt  originally 
brought  from  the  Continent  ( by  the  Nor- 
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mans);  and  therefoi-e,    when  taken  back    arises  perhaps  rather  from  neglect  than 
again,    the    degeneracy   complained    of    any  other  cause.     Thus  sings  Somervile  : 

"  In  thee  alone,  fair  land  of  liberty ! 
Is  bred  the  perfect  hound,  in  scent  and  speed 
As  yet  unrivalled;  while,  in  other  climes. 
Their  virtue  fails,  a  weak  degenerate  race." 


Admitting  that  the  original  stock  of 
the  present  race  of  hounds  was  imported 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  are 
very  well  aware,  that  more  than  ordinary 
pains  have  been  taken  ever  since  in  their 
breeding  and  improvement ;  and  the  most 
reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  the  de- 
generacy complained  of  is  by  supposing 
that  foreigners  do  not  pay  the  requisite 
attention,  indispensably  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  breed. 

In  the  matter  of  breeding  a  consider- 
able portion  of  judgment  is  requisite,  and 


the  sportsman  will  find  much  for  reflection 
in  the  propagation  of  hounds.  There  are, 
however,  fixed  principles  ft-om  which  no 
deviation  is  allowable.  The  first  con- 
sideration is  the  size,  shape,  constitution, 
disposition,  and  qualities  of  the  dog  from 
which  to  breed ;  and  on  no  account  should 
a  dog  be  made  use  of  for  this  purpose 
that  is  a  skirter,  that  has  not  a  fine  nose, 
or  that  is  not  stout  and  capable  of  endur- 
ance. This  subject  is  very  well  elucidated 
by  Somervile : — 


"  Observe  with  care  his  shape,  sort,  colour,  size. 
Nor  will  sagacious  hvmtsmen  less  regard 
His  inward  habits ;  the  vain  babbler  shun, 
Ever  loquacious,  ever  in  the  wrong, 
His  foolish  offspring  shall  offend  thine  ears 
With  false  alarms,  and  loud  impertinence. 
Nor  less  the  shifting  cur  avoid,  that  breaks 
Illusive  from  the  pack ;  to  the  next  hedge 
Devious  he  strays,  there  every  meuse  he  tries. 
If  haply  then  he  cross  the  streaming  scent. 
Away  he  flies  vain-glorious;  and  exults 
As  of  the  pack  supreme,  and  in  his  speed 
And  strength  unrivalled.     Lo !  cast  far  behind 
His  vext  associates  pant,  and  lab'ring  strain 
To  climb  the  steep  ascent.     Soon  as  they  reach 
Th'  insulting  boaster,  his  false  courage  fails. 
Behind  he  lags,  doomed  to  the  fatal  noose, 
His  master's  hate,  and  scorn  of  all  the  field. 
What  can  from  such  be  hop'd  but  a  base  breed 
Of  coward  curs,  a  frantic,  vagrant  race?  " 


It  is  the  judicious  cross  that  makes  the 
complete  pack.  The  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions of  one  breed  may  be  remedied  in 
another ;  and  if  this  be  properly  attended 
to,  the  breeding  of  hounds  may  improve 
till  improvement  can  go  no  further.  An 
old  dog  should  never  be  put  to  an  old 
bitch.  The  individuals  from  which  the 
sportsman  breeds  should  be  healthy  of 
course,  or  a  healthy  offspring  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected.  Should  a  favourite  dog 
skirt  a  little,  he  should  be  put  to  a  thorough 
line  Imnting  bitch,  and  such  a  cross  is 
very  likely  to  succeed: — the  only  objec- 
tion there  can  be  to  breeding  from  such  a 
hound  is,  that  as  skirting  is  what  most 
fox-hounds  acquire  from  practice,  there  is 
some  danger  of  its  thus  becoming  natural 
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to  them.  A  famoiis  sportsman  asserted 
that  he  frequently  bred  from  brothers  and 
sisters :  this,  however,  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  condemning  in  the  most  unquali- 
fied manner,  as,  from  experience,  many 
times  repeated,  we  well  know  that  such  a 
plan  will  not  answer:  the  progeny  not 
only  are  weaker  and  more  puny,  but 
positively  lose  their  faculties. 

The  bitches  should  be  cautiously  watch- 
ed, and  separated  as  soon  as  they  mani- 
fest the  least  symptoms  of  becoming 
proud ;  for,  though  in  general  the  bitch 
will  not  admit  the  dog  for  several  days, 
or  perhaps  a  week,  after  she  has  exhibited 
the  first  signs  of  desire,  yet  it  is  advisable 
not  to  trust  where  there  is  even  a  remote 
probability  of  doing  wrong.     Moreover, 
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the  advances  bitches  make  frequently  por-  may  occasion  the  death  of  some  of  the 

tend  mischief  as  well  as  love  ;  and  if  not  most    valuable   of    its    inhabitants — -care 

prevented  in  time,  will  not  fail  to  set  tlie  only  can  prevent  it — ■ 
whole   kennel  together  by  the  ears,  and 

"  Mark  well  the  wanton  females  of  thy  pack, 
Tliat  curl  their  taper  tails,  and  frisking  court 
Their  pyebald  mates  enamour'd  ;  their  red  eyes 
Flash  tires  impure ;  nor  rest,  nor  food,  they  take, 
Goaded  by  furious  love.     In  sep'rate  cells 
Confine  them  now,  lest  bloody  civil  wars 
Annoy  thy  peaceful  state. " 

SOMERVILE. 


Puppies  should,  if  possible,  be  bred 
early  in  the  year.  Late  puppies  seldom 
come  to  much  ;  these,  at  all  events,  should 
be  put  to  the  best  walks  and  well  lun-sed. 
When  the  bitches  begin  to  get  big,  they 
should  himt  no  more  :  it  would  prove 
fatal  to  the  whelps,  if  not  to  the  bitch 
herself ;  nor  is  it  safe  for  a  bitch  in  an 
advanced  state  of  gestation  to  remain  in 
the  kennel.  Bitches  will  sometimes  have 
an  extraordinary  number  of  whelps  at  a 
litter ;  in  which  case,  if  they  are  great 
favoui'ites,  some  of  them  should  be  put  to 
another  bitch  ;  or  if  this  be  not  practic- 
able, the  sportsman  must  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  regard  to  those  which  he 
keeps  and  those  which  he  desti-oys.  The 
bitches  should  be  well  fed  while  they 
have  whelps  upon  them,  and  the  whelps 
should  remain  with  the  bitch  till  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  will 
soon  learn  to  lap  milk,  which  will  relieve 
the  mother.  The  bitches,  when  their 
whelps  ai-e  taken  from  them  should  be 
physicked.  The  distemper  frequently 
makes  dreadful  liavock  with  the  whelps 
at  their  walks,  which  might  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  prevented  by  proper  manage- 
ment.— See  the  article  Diseases  of  Dogs, 
page  217. 

Beckford  very  judiciously  observes — 
"  I  have  often  heard,  as  an  excuse  for 
hounds  not  hunting  a  cold  scent,  that  they 
were  too  high  bred — I  confess  I  know  not 
what  that  means ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
hounds  are  frequently  too  ill  bred  to  be  of 
any  service.  It  is  judgment  in  thebi-eeder. 


and  patience  afterwards  in  the  huntsman 
that  makes  them  hunt." 

Young  hounds  are  generally  named 
when  first  put  out,  and  sometimes  indeed 
ridiculously  enough  ;  nor  is  it  easy,  where 
many  are  bred,  to  find  suitable  or  harmo- 
nious names  for  all  ;  particularly  as  it  is 
usual  to  name  all  the  whelps  of  one  litter, 
with  the  same  letter,  which  (to  be  syste- 
matically done)  should  also  be  the  initial 
letter  of  the  dog  that  got  them,  or  the 
bitch  that  bred  them. 

It  is  indeed  of  little  consequence  what 
huntsmen  call  their  hounds,  as  long  as 
the  dogs  understand  when  they  are  spoken 
to.  It  is  not  usual  to  call  a  pointer  Rock- 
wood,  or  a  greyhound  Harmony  ;  and 
such  names  as  are  expressive  of  speed, 
strength,  courage,  or  other  natural  quali- 
ties in  a  hound  may  be  regarded  as  most 
applicable  to  them.  Some  persons  mark 
or  brand  their  whelps,  when  they  are  first 
put  out  to  prevent  them  being  stolen,  or 
if  stolen,  to  lead  to  the  recovery. 

When  young  hounds  are  first  taken  in, 
they  should  be  kept  separate  from  the 
pack ;  and  as  it  happens  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  there  is  little  or  no  hunting, 
one  of  the  kennels,  and  the  grass  court 
adjoining,  may  be  easily  given  up  to 
them.  They  will  frisk  and  play,  and 
their  gambols  frequently  end  in  a  battle  ; 
it  is  therefore  less  dangerous  where  they 
are  equally  matched.  —  What  Somervile 
says  on  this  subject,  is  not  only  very 
beautiful  but  much  to  the  purpose  : — 
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"  But  here  with  watchful  and  observant  eye, 
Attend  their  frolicks,  which  too  often  end 
In  bloody  broils  and  death.     High  o'er  thy  head 
Wave  thy  resounding  whip,  and  with  a  voice 
Fierce-menacing  o'er-rule  the  stern  debate, 
And  quench  their  kindling  rage  ;  for  oft  in  sport 
Begun,  combat  ensues,  growling  they  snarl, 
Then  on  their  haunches  reared,  rampant  they  seize 
Each  other's  throats,  with  teeth  and  claws,  in  gore 
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Besmear 'd,  they  wound,  they  tear,  till  on  the  ground 
Panting,  half  dead,  the  conquer 'd  cliampion  lies  : 
Then  sudden  all  the  base  ignoble  crowd, 
Loud  clamouring,  seize  the  heli^less  worried  wretch, 
And,  thirsting  for  his  blood,  drag  different  ways 
His  mangled  carcase  on  th'  ensanguin'd  plain. 
O  breasts  of  pity  void !  t'oppress  the  weak, 
To  point  your  vengeance  at  the  friendless  head, 
And  with  one  mutual  cry,  insult  the  fallen  ! 
Emblem  too  just  of  man's  degenerate  race  !" 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  dislike  is         If  any  are  particularly  snappish  and 
taken  to  some  particular  hound,  when  the     troublesome,  the   couples   should  be  left 
satest  way  is  to  remove  him ;  or  it  is  very     loose  about  their  necks  in  the  kennel,  till 
probable   his  fellows   will   kill  him   ulti-     they  become    more    reconciled  to  them 
mately.     It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence     If  any  are  more  stubborn  than  the  rest, 


for  a  feeder,  when  he  hears  the  hounds 
quarrel,  to  halloo,  in  the  first  place,  to 
stop  them.  He  then  goes  in  amongst 
them,  and  flogs  every  hound  he  can  come 
near.  How  much  more  reasonable,  as 
well  as  more  efficacious,  would  it  be,  were 
he  to  see  which  were  the  combatants  be- 
fore   he    speaks    to   them.      Punishment 


they  should  be  coupled  to  old  hounds  ra- 
ther than  to  young  ones  ;  and  two  dogs 
should  not  be  coupled  together  when  it 
can  be  avoided.  As  young  hounds  are  at 
first  awkward,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
send  only  a  few  out  at  a  time  with  the 
people  on  foot ;  they  will  soon  afterwards 
become  handy  enough  to  follow  a  horse, 


,„^„i  1  ,1     ^  n  11         .,         ,  "-— ...^w.,     ^w^v,,„c  iiauuy  eiiougn  lo  louow  a  iiorse, 

would  then  fall,  as  it  ought,  on  the  guilty     and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  couples 


only.  In  all  packs  there  are  some  hounds 
more  quarrelsome  than  the  rest;  and  it 
is  from  them  all  the  mischief  arises.  If 
chastisement  will  not  quiet  them,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  break  their  holders;    for. 


be  not  too  loose,  lest  they  should  slip 
their  necks  out  of  the  collar,  and  give 
trouble  in  catching  them  again. 

When  they  have  been  frequently  walked 
in  this  manner  among  sheep,  a  few  may 


•    -    ,1  ■ — >    '"'>     '"  ""''  iiiauiiL-i   ciuioiii^^  sneep,  a  lew  mav 

since  they  are  not  necessary  for  them  for  be  uncoupled  at  a  time,  and  such  as  offer 
the  meat  they  have  to  eat,  they  are  not  to  run  after  them  must  be  chastised— in  a 
likely  to  serve  them  in  any  good  purpose,  little  time,  the  cry  of  'ware  sheep  will  stop 
Young  hounds  should  be  fed  twice  a  them  without  the  aid  of  the  whip  •  and 
day  as  they  seldom  take  kindly  at  first  the  less  the  whip  is  used  the  better.  With 
to  the  kennel  meat,  and  the  distemper  is  proper  care  and  attention  they  will  soon 
very  apt  to  seize  them  at  this  time.     It  is    become  ashamed  at  even  looking  at  sheep : 

better  not   to  round  them   till  they  are  but  if  once  they  are  suffered  to  taste  mut- 

fully  settled;  nor  should  it  be  put  off  till  ton,  they  will  be  reclaimed  with  the  ut- 

the   hot   weather,  for   then    they   would  most  difficulty,  if  at  all.     Various  are  the 

bleed  too  much.     Some  persons  castrate  methods  employed  to  break  such    dogs 

dogs  tha   are  thm  over  the  back,  and  also  from  sheep  ;  \he  best  remedy,  however,  is 

spay  such  bitches  as  will  not  be  wanted  supposed  to  be  a  ram.  ^ 

to  breed  from.     This  is  a  practice  we  by  JVe    repeat   the   folloiving   paragraph, 

no  means  recommend.  wUeh   hL   alreachj  appeared  under  \he 

In  breeding  the  sijortsman  should  be  article  Bre -iking  Dogs 
as  httle  prejudiced  as  possible  in  favour  It  but  too  frequently  happens  that 
ofhsownsor  ;  but  should  send  his  best  young  dogs  manifest  an  inclination  to 
b  tches  to  the  best  dogs,  wherever  he  can  hunt  and  worry  sheep,  which  must  be  in- 
findthem.  Those  who  breed  only  a  few  stantly  corrected.  If  repeated  severe 
hounds  may  by  chance  have  a  good  pack ;  floggings  have  not  the  desired  effect,  the 
whi  St  those  who  breed  a  great  many  (if  dog  should  be  either  tied  to  a  strong  ram, 
at  the  same  time  they  understand  the  leaving  a  sufficient  length  of  cord  to  allow 
business)  reduce  it  to  a  certainty.  the  ram  to  make  a  nin ;  or  they  should 
After  the  young  hounds  have  been  be  confined  together  in  a  barn  or  some 
rounded  and  are  well  reconciled  to  the  building.  Flog  the  dog  till  he  cries  out, 
kennel,  know  the  huntsman,  and  begin  making  use  of  the  words  'ware  sheep. 
to  acknowledge  their  names,  they  should  The  ram  will  not  fail  to  commence  a  furi- 
be  then  put  into  couples  and  walked  out  ous  attack  upon  him,  and  will  butt  him 
amongst  sheep.  Indeed,  there  is  no  harm  in  most  violently.  They  should  be  kept  to- 
walking  out  the  young  hounds  in  couples  gether  twenty  minutes ;  the  ram  will  not 
as  soon  as  they  are  taken  into  the  kennel,  fail  to  continue  his  butting,  and  it  may 
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not  be  amiss  to  flog  the  dog  several  times 
during  this  pei-iod,  making  use  of  the 
words  just  mentioned  at  the  same  time. 
This  will  most  likely  prevent  tlie  dog  ever 
looking  at  sheep  afterwards  ;  imless,  per- 
lia])s,  where  he  has  absolutely  bitten  tliem 
before  this  system  of  coiTection  was  put 
in  practice,  in  which  case  there  is  no 
mode  of  correction  or  punishment  that 
can  be  depended  on ;  for,  although  the 
dog  may  not  even  notice  sheep  in  the 
presence  of  any  person,  yet  he  will  be 
very  apt,  nevertheless,  to  steal  away,  as 
opportunity  maj'  offer,  for  the  purpose  of 
depredation :— when  dogs  once  liave  tasted 
mutton,  as  before  observed,  they  are  never 
to  be  trusted.  Instances,  indeed,  have  oc- 
curred, wlien  the  dog,  after  having  been 
a  little  butted,  has  fiercely  turned  upon  tlie 
ram,  which  he  would  have  torn  in  pieces, 
had  he  not  been  prevented;  but  a  circum- 
stance of  this  sort  rarely  occurs,  and,  in 
the  instances  here  alluded  to,  the  dogs 
were  grown  too  old  to  be  cured  by  this 
or  any  other  method  short  of  close  con- 
finement or  a  halter.  If  a  young  dog 
look  earnestly  at  a  sheep,  he  should  be 
corrected  ;  and  if  he  persevere  in  repeat- 
ing this  suspicious  preface,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  ram,  as  by  far  the  most  ef- 
fectual method  that  can  be  adopted.  A 
dog  should  be  corrected,  in  fact,  tlie  mo- 
ment he  is  observed  to  manifest  the  slight- 
est inclination  even  to  notice  sheejJ ;  as 
he  will,  if  not  checked,  first  look,  then 
chase,  and  ultimately  worry  them. 

This  subject  reminds  us  of  an  anec- 
dote related  by  Beckford  : — "  A  late  lord 
of  my  acquaintance  (says  he)  who  had 
heard  of  this  method,  and  wliose  whole 
pack  had  often  been  guilty  of  killing 
sheep,  detei'mined  to  punish  them,  and  to 
that  intent,  put  the  largest  ram  that  he 
could  find  into  the  kennel.  The  men 
with  their  whips  and  voices,  and  the  ram 
witli  his  horns,  soon  put  the  whole  kennel 
into  confusion  and  dismay,  and  the  hounds 
and  ram  were  then  left  together.  Meet- 
ing a  friend  soon  after — '  Come  (says  he) 
come  to  the  kennel,  and  see  what  rare 
sport  the  ram  makes  among  the  hounds  : 
the  old  fellow  lays  about  him  stoutly,  I 
assure  you — egad,  he  trims  them  ! — there 
is  not  a  dog  dares  look  him  in  tlie  face ! 
His  friend,  who  is  a  compassionate  man, 
pitied  tlie  hounds  exceedingly,  and  asked 
if  he  was  not  afraid  that  some  of  them 
might  be  spoiled  ? — '  No,  d — n  them  (said 
he),  they  deserve  it,  and  let  them  suffer.' 
On  they  v.'cnt — all  was  quiet — they  opened 
the  kennel  door,  but  saw  neither  ram,  nor 


hound.  The  ram  by  this  time  had  been 
entirely  eaten  up  ;  and  the  hounds,  having 
filled  their  bellies,  had  retired  to  rest." 

This  circumstance  carries  with  it  its  own 
commentary — what  could  be  so  thought- 
less as  to  turn  an  unfortunate  ram  into  a 
kennel  of  hounds  !  A  single  hound  is  a 
comparatively  innocent  and  even  cowardly 
creature  : — a  pack  of  hounds  are  the  very 
reverse,  each  individual  of  which  it  is 
composed  acquires  an  emulative  courage, 
which,  singh',  he  does  not  possess ;  or,  at 
least,  which  he  never  exhibits. 

Hounds  should  be  frequently  aired  ; 
and  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  the  old 
ones  out  one  day,  and  the  young  ones 
another ;  or,  if  they  are  taken  out  together, 
the  young  ones  should  be  in  couples,  un- 
less they  have  become  very  tractable  and 
obedient.  Young  hounds  are  always  ready 
for  any  kind  of  mischief,  and  idleness 
might  make  even  old  ones  too  ready  to 
join  them  in  it. 

When  young  hounds  ai-e  to  be  stooped 
to  a  scent,  it  is  most  advisable  to  enter 
them  at  their  own  game — ^it  will  save 
much  trouble  afterwards.  Many  dogs,  it 
is  said,  like  that  scent  best  to  which  they 
are  first  blooded  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certainly  most  reasonable  to  use  them  to 
that  which  it  is  intended  they  should 
hunt.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  when  they 
first  begin  to  hunt,  to  put  light  collars 
upon  them  ;  as  young  hounds  may  easily 
get  out  of  their  knowledge  ;  and  shy  ones, 
after  they  have  been  much  beaten,  may 
not  choose  to  return  home.  Collars,  in 
such  cases,  may  prevent  them  being  lost. 
Trail  scents  are  by  no  means  advisable 
for  young  hounds  :— nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  absurd  than  entering  young  fox 
hounds  at  hare. 

"  I  know  an  old  sportsman  (says  Beck- 
ford)  a  clergyman,  who  enters  his  young 
hounds  first  at  a  cat,  which  he  drags  along 
the  ground  for  a  mile  or  two,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  turns  out  a  badger,  first 
taking  care  to  break  his  teeth  ;  he  takes 
out  about  two  couple  of  old  hounds  along 
with  the  young  ones,  to  hold  them  on. 
He  never  enters  his  young  hounds  but  at 
vermin  ;  for,  he  says,  '  train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'  " 

Sunmier  hunting,  though  indispensable 
to  yoiuig  hounds,  is  prejudicial  to  old 
ones  ;  it  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  reserve 
a  few  of  the  best  draft  hounds  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  young  ones  with, 
selecting  such  as  are  most  likely  to  set 
them  a  good  example.     They  should  not 
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be  skirterSj  but  fair  hunting  hounds,  such 
as  love  a  scent,  and  that  hunt  closest  on 
the  line  of  it :  it  will  be  necessary  that 
some  of  them  should  be  good  finders,  and 
all  must  be  steady.  Thus  the  best  in- 
structions are  procured  for  the  young 
hounds,  and  at  the  same  time  this  method 
prevents  two  evils,  which  would  ensue 
were  they  taught  by  the  whole  pack ; 
one,  that  of  corrupting  and  getting  into 
scrapes  such  as  are  not  much  wiser  than 
themselves ;  and  the  other,  that  of  occa- 
sioning much  flogging  and  rating,  which 
always  shies  and  interrupts  the  hunting 
of  an  old  hound.  An  old  hound  is  a  sa- 
gacious animal,  and  is  not  fond  of  trust- 
ing himself  in  the  way  of  an  enraged 
whipper-in,  who,  as  experience  has  taught 
him,  can  flog,  and  flog  unjustly. 

As  to  the  time  for  entering  young 
hounds,  that  must  depend  on  the  country, 
or  at  least  on  the  corn  being  cut :  they 
should  be  entered  as  soon  as  possible ;  and, 
of  course,  in  grass  countries,  summer  or 
cub  hunting  may  be  commenced  sooner 
than  in  districts  where  much  corn  is 
gi'own  ;  and  in  woodlands  it  may  be  com- 
menced almost  at  any  time.  If  there  are 
plenty  of  foxes,  so  that  a  sacrifice  can  be 
made  of  some  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  young  hounds  steady,  they 
should  be  taken  first  where  the  least  riot 
is  likely  to  ensue,  and  if  a  litter  can  be 
found,  there  will  be  but  little  trouble  with 
the  young  homids  afterwards. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  such  young 
hounds  as  are  the  most  riotous  at  first  be- 
come ultimately  the  best  dogs.  If,  owing 
to  a  scarcity  of  foxes,  young  hounds 
should  be  stooped  at  hare,  they  should 
not  be  sirffered  to  have  the  blood  of  her ; 
nor  should  they  receive  much  encourage- 
ment. Hare  hunting  has  one  advantage 
• — hounds  are  chiefly  in  open  ground, 
where  you  can  easily  command  them  ; 
but  notwithstanding  that,  if  foxes  are  in 
tolerable  plenty,  they  should  be  kept  to 
their  own  game. 

With  young  hoimds,  frequent  hallooing 
is  serviceable  : — it  keeps  them  forward, 
prevents  their  being  lost,  and  hinders 
them  from  himting  after  the  rest.  The 
oftener,  therefore,  a  fox  is  seen  and  hal- 
looed the  better  :  it  serves  to  let  them  in, 
makes  them  eager,  induces  them  to  exert 
themselves,  and  teaches  them  to  be  handy. 
However,  though  much  hallooing  may  be 
advisable  with  young  hounds,  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  with  old  ones  ;  yet,  it 
may  be  justly  observed,  that  there  is  a 
time  when  hallooing  is  of  use,  a  time 
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when  it  is  injurious,  and  a  time  when  it 
is  perfectly  indifferent  ;  but  it  is  long 
practice  and  great  attention  that  must 
teach  the  application. 

Young  hounds,  at  their  first  entering, 
cannot  be  encouraged  too  much. — When 
they  are  become  handy,  are  fond  of  a 
scent,  and  begin  to  know  what  is  r'ujht, 
it  will  be  soon  enough  to  chastise  them 
for  what  is  wrong  ;  in  which  case,  one 
severe  flogging  will  save  much  troublet 
Whenever  a  hound  is  flogged,  the  voice 
should  be  used  as  well  as  the  whip  ;  and 
the  smack  of  the  whip  will  often  be  found 
sufficiently  effective  to  a  hound  that  has 
already  felt  the  lash.  If  any  young 
hounds  are  unsteady,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  send  them  out  by  themselves. 

If  hounds  are  to  be  made  steady  from 
deer,  they  should  see  them  often  ;  and  if, 
after  the  necessary  probation,  a  cub  is 
turned  down  before  them,  with  some  old 
hounds  to  lead  them  on,  they  will  not  be 
long  unsteady. 

Flogging  hounds  in  kennel  is  unreason- 
able, unjust,  and  cruel.  It  is  true, 
hounds  that  are  old  offenders,  that  are 
very  riotous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very 
cunning,  may  be  difficult  to  catch — such 
hounds  may  be  excepted — they  deserve 
punishment  whenever  it  happens,  and  it 
ought  to  be  administered  to  them  :  the 
peace  however  and  quiet  of  the  kennel 
should  not  be  often  thus  disturbed.  When 
hoimds  offend,  they  should  be  punished ; 
when  caught  in  the  fact,  then  let  them 
suffer  if  possible. 

When  young  hounds  will  stoop  to  a 
scent,  are  become  hand)',  know  a  rate, 
and  stop  easily,  they  shoidd  be  put  into 
the  pack — a  few  at  a  time  only  ;  nor  is  it 
perhaps  well  to  do  this  till  the  pack  liave 
been  out  a  few  times  by  themselves,  and 
are  got  well  in  blood.  And  when  young 
hounds  are  taken  out  for  the  first  time,  it 
should  be  in  a  place  where  it  is  probable 
a  fox  will  be  immediately  found. 

The  following  admirable  observations 
appear  in  Beckford's  Letters  :— "  I  was 
told  the  other  day  by  a  sportsman,  that 
he  considers  the  management  of  hounds 
as  a  regular  system  of  education,  from 
the  time  when  they  are  first  taken  into 
the  kennel :  I  perfectly  agree  with  that 
gentleman  ;  and  am  well  convinced  that, 
if  you  expect  sagacity  in  your  hound  when 
he  is  old,  you  must  be  mindful  what  in- 
struction he  receives  from  you  in  his 
youth ;  for,  as  he  is  of  all  animals  the 
most  docile,  he  is  also  most  liable  to  bad 
habits.     A  diversity  of  character,  consti- 
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tiition,  and  disposition,  is  to  be  observed 
among  tliem,  whicli,  to  be  made  the  most 
of,  must  be  cai-ei'ully  attended  to,  and 
treated  differently." 

Hounds  should  be  often  walked  out 
among  sheep,  liarcs,  and  deer ;  it  uses 
them  to  a  rate.  If  hounds  find  improper 
game,  and  hunt  it,  thej'  should  be  stopped 
and  brought  back  ;  and  as  long  as  they 
■will  stop  at  a  rate,  they  should  not  be 
chastised.  Obedience  is  all  that  can  be 
required  of  hounds,  till  they  have  been 
sufficiently  taught  the  game  they  are  to 
pursue  :  an  obstinate  deviation  from  it 
afterwards  should  never  be  pardoned. 

Beckford  says  his  huntsman  "  some- 
times turns  down  a  cat  before  the  young 
hounds,  which  they  hunt  up  to  and  kill ; 
and,  when  the  time  of  hunting  approaches, 
he  turns  out  badgers  or  yoimg  foxes, 
taking  out  some  of  the  steadiest  old 
hounds  to  lead  them  on  —  this  teaches 
them  to  hunt.  He  draws  small  covers 
and  furze  brakes  with  them,  to  use  them 
to  a  halloo,  and  teach  them  obedience." 
However,  to  keep  hounds  to  the  game 
they  are  intended  to  hunt,  and  that  game 
only,  is  by  far  the  best  plan,  whenever  it 
is  practicable  ;  nor  can  this  observation  be 
too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
sportsmen.  Beckford  has  a  conchuling 
salvo. — ^He  observes — "  When  they  begin 
to  hunt  (that  is,  young  hounds)  they  are 
first  taken  into  a  large  cover  of  mj'  own, 
which  has  many  ridings  cut  in  it ;  and 
young  foxes  are  turned  out  every  year  on 
purpose  for  them.  Heie  it  is  they  are 
taught  the  scent  they  are  to  hinit,  are  en- 
couraged to  pui'sue  it,  and  are  stopped 
from  every  other.  Here  they  are  blooded 
to  fox.  I  must  also  tell  you,  that  as  foxes 
ai-e  plentiful  in  this  cover,  the  principal 
earth  is  not  stopped,  and  the  foxes  are 
checked  back,  or  some  of  them  let  in,  as 
may  best  suit  the  purpose  of  lilooding. 
After  they  have  been  hunted  a  few  days 
in  this  manner,  they  are  then  sent  to  dis- 
tant covers,  and  more  old  hounds  are 
added  to  them  :  there  they  continue  hunt- 
ing till  they  are  taken  into  the  pack, 
which  is  seldom  later  than  the  beginning 
of  September ;  for  by  that  time  they  will 
have  learned  what  is  required  of  them, 
and  they  seldom  give  much  trouble  after- 
wards. In  September  I  begin  to  hunt  in 
earnest,  and  after  the  old  hounds  have 
killed  a  few  foxes,  the  young  hoimds  are 
put  into  the  pack,  two  or  three  couple  at  a 
time,  till  all  have  hunted.  They  are  then 
divided ;  and  as  I  seldom  have  occasion 
to  take  in  more  than  nine  or  ten  couple, 
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one  half  are  taken  out  one  day,  and  the 
other  half  the  next,  till  all  are  steady. 

"  Two  other  methods  of  entering  young 
hounds  I  have  occasionally  pi'actised,  as 
the  number  of  hounds  have  required  :  for 
instance,  when  that  number  is  very  con- 
siderable, I  make  a  large  draft  of  my 
steadiest  hounds,  which  are  kept  with  the 
young  hounds  in  a  separate  kennel,  and 
are  lumted  with  them  all  the  fore  part  of 
the  season.  This,  when  the  old  hounds 
begin  to  hunt,  makes  two  distinct  packs, 
and  is  always  attended  with  great  trouble 
and  inconvenience.  Nothing  hurts  a  pack 
so  nuich  as  to  enter  many  young  hounds, 
since  it  must  weaken  it  considerably  by 
robbing  it  of  those  which  are  the  most 
steady  ;  and  yet  young  hounds  can  do 
nothing  without  their  assistance.  Such, 
therefore,  as  constantly  enter  their  young 
hounds  in  this  manner,  will,  sometimes 
at  least,  have  two  indifferent  packs,  in- 
stead of  one  good  one. 

"  In  the  other  method,  the  young 
hounds  are  well  awed  from  sheep,  but 
never  stooped  to  a  scent  till  they  are 
taken  out  with  the  pack  ;  they  are  then 
taken  out  a  few  only  at  a  time ;  and  if 
your  pack  is  perfectly  steady  and  well 
manned,  may  not  give  you  much  trouble. 
The  method  I  first  mentioned,  which  is 
the  one  I  most  commonly  practise,  will 
be  necessary  when  you  have  many  yoinig 
hounds  to  enter ;  when  you  have  only  a 
few,  the  last  will  be  most  convenient." 

Tliere  is  more  circumspection  necessary 
in  the  education  of  young  hounds  than 
may  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  For  in- 
stance, one  halloo  of  encouragement  to  a 
wrong  scent  causes  endless  mischief,  or, 
in  other  words,  undoes  all  that  has  been 
previously  accomplished. 

The  day  that  it  is  intended  to  turn 
down  a  fox  before  yoinig  hounds,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  send  them  among  deer  or 
hares,  or  both.  A  little  rating  and  flogg- 
ing, before  they  are  encouraged,  is  of  the 
greatest  service,  as  it  teaches  them  what 
they  ought,  and  what  they  ought  not,  to 
do.  Though  bag  foxes  may  be  turned 
down  before  young  hounds,  they  should 
not  be  shook  before  old  dogs. 

The  day  after  yoimg  hounds  have  had 
blood  is  a  proper  time  to  send  them  where 
there  is  riot,  and  to  chastise  them  if  they 
deserve  it  :■ — it  is  always  best  to  correct 
them,  when  they  cannot  help  knowing 
what  they  are  corrected  for.  When 
hounds  are  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  the 
later  they  go  the  better,  as  the  worse  the 
scent  is,  the  less  inclinable  will  they  be  to 
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nm  it,  and  of  course  will  give  less  trouble 
in  stopping  them.  It  has  been  already 
observed,  that  to  flog  hounds  in  the  ken- 
nel is  a  veiy  injudicious,  and  consequently 
a  very  censurable,  plan  ;  but  if  many 
hounds  are  obstinately  riotous,  a  living 
hare  might  be  put  into  the  kennel  to  them ; 
they  should  be  flogged  as  often  as  they 
approach  her ;  they  will  then  have  some 
notion  for  what  they  are  beaten  ;  but  no 
steady  hounds  should  be  present  on  such 
an  occasion.  When  a  hare  is  put  into 
the  kennel,  the  huntsman  and  both  the 
whippers-in  should  be  present ;  and  the 
whippers-in  should  flog  every  hound,  call- 
ing him  by  his  name,  and  rating  him  as 
often  as  he  goes  near  the  hare  ;  and  upon 
this  occasion  they  cannot  cut  them  too 
hard,  or  rate  them  too  much  ;  when  they 
think  they  have  chastised  them  enough, 
the  hare  should  then  be  taken  away,  the 
huntsman  should  halloo  off  his  hounds, 
and  the  whippers-in  should  rate  them  to 
him.  If  any  love  hare  more  than  the 
rest,  a  dead  hare  may  be  tied  roimd  his 
neck,  flogging  and  rating  him  at  the 
same  time. 

Young  hounds  should  be  hunted  in  the 
large  covers  ;  it  will  tire  them  out ;  a  ne- 
cessary step  towards  making  tliem  steady ; 
moreover,  it  will  open  the  cover  against 
the  time  hunting  is  commenced  in  earnest; 
and  by  disturbing  the  large  covers  early 
in  the  season,  foxes  will  be  sh}'  of  them, 
and  shew  better  cliases  :  besides,  as  they 
are  not  likely  to  break  from  thence,  no 
injury  will  be  done  to  the  cover,  even 
should  it  not  be  yet  cut. 

Shoidd  hounds  be  very  i-iotous,  and  re- 
quire stopping  very  often  from  hare,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  try  on,  however  late 
in  the  day,  till  a  fox  is  found,  as  the  giv- 
ing them  encouragement  should,  at  such 
a  time,  prevail  over  every  other  consider- 
ation. 

Though  all  young  hounds  are  given  to 
riot,  yet  the  better  they  are  bred,  the  less 
trouble  they  will  give.  Such,  however, 
as  are  veiy  riotous,  should  have  little  rest ; 
they  should  be  hunted  one  day  in  large 
covers  where  foxes  are  in  plenty  ;  the 
next  day  they  shoidd  be  walked  out 
amongst  hares  and  deer,  and  stopped  from 
riot ;  the  day  following,  be  hunted  again  as 
before. — "  Old  hounds  (says  Beckford) 
that  I  have  had  from  other  packs  (par- 
ticularly such  as  have  been  entered  at 
hare)  I  have  sometimes  found  incorrigible; 
but  I  never  yet  knew  a  yoxmg  hound  so 
riotous,  but,  by  this  management,  he  soon 
became  steady." 
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When  hounds  are  rated,  and  do  not  at- 
tend to  tlie  rate,  they  shoutd  be  coupled 
up  immediately,  and  be  made  to  know 
the  whipper-in  ; — and  in  all  probability 
this  method  will  save  any  further  trouble. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  marterns  are 
very  proper  objects  at  which  to  enter 
young  hounds  ;  and  that  the  martern, 
being  a  small  animal,  by  running  the  thick- 
ets breaks  it  can  find,  teaches  hounds  to 
run  cover,  and  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
utility. 

In  summer,  hounds  may  hunt  in  an 
evening.  Scent  generally  lies  well  at  the 
close  of  the  day  ;  yet  there  is  an  objection 
to  hunting  at  that  time  ;  animals  are  then 
more  easily  disturbed,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  a  greater  variety  of  scents 
than  at  an  earlier  hour. 

In  regard  to  the  hour  of  going  out  in  a 
morning,  we  are  informed  that  the  sports- 
men of  the  old  school  used  to  be  at  the 
side  of  the  cover  by  break  of  day,  and 
this  is  mentioned  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
accompanied  with  an  affectation  of  con- 
tempt for  the  custom  of  modern  sports- 
men ;  there  are  other  matters,  still  more 
ridiculous,  upon  which  those  who  pretend 
to  admire  the  customs  of  yore,  speak  with 
rapture.  The  hour  most  favourable  for 
finding  is  no  doubt  an  early  one,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  is  equally  as  good 
for  pui'suing  the  chase  as  a  later  period  of 
the  day ;  on  the  contrary,  when  in  the 
early  part  of  the  morning,  there  is  a  sharp 
frost,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
not  so  favourable  for  scent,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  running  of  the  dogs,  as 
when,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  the  day 
has  become  fine,  and  the  ground  much 
better  calculated  for  hunting.  If  the 
hour  of  meeting  be  not  later  than  ten 
o'clock,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. 

On  this  sidjject,  Beckford  seems  not  to 
have  written  with  his  usual  acuteness  and 
penetration.  —  He  says,  "  At  an  early 
hour,  you  are  seldom  long  before  you 
find."  This  is  true  enough.  But  he  con- 
tinues— "  The  morning  is  the  time  of  the 
day  which  generally  affords  the  best  scent.' 
This  is  an  error,  as  the  reasons  already 
given  sufficiently  prove.  In  fact,  Beck- 
ford, from  observing  that  foxes  were  more 
readily  found  early  in  the  morning,  has 
hastily  concluded  that  it  "  affords  the 
best  scent;"  whereas,  the  reason  of  the 
fox  being  more  easily  found  is  because 
the  hounds  thus  come  on  the  drag  in  a 
very  short  time  after  the  fox  has  passed 
to  his  kennel — and  hence  has  no  doubt 
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arisen  Beckford's  erroneous  notion.  He 
proceeds,  "  the  animal  himself  which  we 
are  more  than  ever,  in  such  case,  desirous 
of  killing  (Beckford  is  here  supposing 
homids  are  in  want  of  blood),  is  then  least 
able  to  run  away  from  you.  The  want 
of  rest,  and  pei'haps  a  full  belly,  give 
hounds  a  great  advantage  over  him. — I 
expect,  my  friend,  that  you  will  reply  to 
this,  '  that  a  fox  hunter  then  is  not  a  Jair 
sportsman.'  He  certainly  is  not  ;  and 
what  is  more,  would  be  very  sorry  to  be 
mistaken  for  one.  He  is  otherwise  from 
pi'inciple.  In  his  ojnnion,  a  fair  sports- 
man and  a  foolisli  sportsman,  are  synoni- 
mous  ;  he,  tlierefore,  takes  every  advan- 
tage of  the  fox  he  can.  You  will  ask, 
perhaps,  if  he  does  not  sometimes  spoil 
his  own  sport  by  this  ?  It  is  true,  he 
sometimes  does,  but  then  he  makes  his 
hounds  ;  the  whole  art  of  fox  hunting 
being  to  keep  the  hounds  well  in  ])lood. 
Sport  is  but  a  secondary  consideration 
with  a  true  fox  hunter.  The  tirst  thing  is, 
the  hilUng  of  the  fox — hence  arises  tlie 
eagerness  of  pursuit,  and  the  chief  pleasure 
of  the  chase.  I  confess  I  esteem  blood  so 
necessary  to  a  pack  of  fox  hounds,  that, 
Avith  regard  to  myself,  I  always  return 
home  better  pleased  with  an  indifferent 
chase  and  death  at  the  end  of  it,  than 
with  the  best  chase  possible,  if  it  ends 
with  the  loss  of  the  fox.  Good  chases, 
generally  speaking,  are  long  chases  ;  and, 
if  not  attended  with  success,  never  tail  to 
do  more  harm  to  the  hounds  than  good. 
Our  pleasures,  I  believe,  for  the  most 
part,  are  greater  during  the  expectation 
than  the  enjoyment.  In  tliis  case,  reality 
itself  warrants  the  idea,  and  your  present 
success  is  almost  a  sure  forerunner  of  fu- 
tiu'e  sport." 

Hounds  should  always  draw  up  tlie 
wind,  and  the  sportsmen  should  remain 
quiet,  unless  indeed  the  covers  are  small, 
or  such  as  a  fox  cannot  break  awav  from 
imseen,  in  which  case  noise  can  do  no 
harm.  If  it  be  late  in  the  day  wlien  the 
cover  is  di'awn,  and  there  is  no  drag,  then 
the  more  the  cover  is  disturbed  the  better 
— a  fox  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  found. 
Late  in  the  season,  foxes  generally  are 
wild,  particularly  in  covers  that  are  often 
hunted.  If  the  cover  be  not  drawn 
quietly,  the  fox  will  sometimes  get  oil'  a 
long  way  before  : — when  any  suspicion  of 
this  is  entertained,  a  wliipper-in  sliould 
be  sent  on  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cover  before  the  hounds  are  thrown  in. 

In  regard  to  sportsmen,  Beckford  thus 
expresses  himself  in  writing  to  his  friend : 
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— "  You  think  I  am  too  severe  on  my 
brother  sportsmen.  If  I  am  more  so  than 
they  deserve,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  know 
many  gentlemen,  who  are  excellent  sports- 
men ;  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  ride  after  hounds 
are  not ;  and  it  is  to  those  only  that  I  al- 
lude. Few  gentlemen  will  take  any  pains 
— few  of  them  will  stop  a  hound,  though 
he  should  run  riot  close  beside  them,  or 
will  place  themselves  for  a  moment, 
though  it  be  to  halloo  a  fox  ;  it  is  true, 
the)'  will  not  fail  to  halloo,  if  he  comes  in 
their  way,  and  they  will  do  the  same  to 
as  many  foxes  as  the}'  see. — Some  will 
encour;fge  hounds  which  they  do  not 
know  ;  it  is  a  great  fault :  were  every  gen- 
tleman who  follows  hounds  to  fancy  him- 
self a  huntsman,  what  noise,  what  confu- 
sion would  ensue  !  I  consider  many  of 
them  as  gentlemen  riding  out,  and  I  am 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  I  see  them 
riding  home  again.  You  may  perhaps 
have  thought  that  I  wished  them  all  to  be 
lumtsmen.^ — Most  certainly  not ;  but  the 
more  assistance  the  huntsman  has,  the 
better  in  all  probability  the  hounds  will 
be.  Good  sense  and  a  little  observation 
will  soon  ])revent  such  people  from  doing 
amiss  ;  and  I  liold  it  as  an  almost  invari- 
able rule  in  hiniting,  that  those  who  do 
not  know  how  to  do  good,  are  always 
liable  to  do  harm  :  there  is  scarce  an  in- 
stant during  the  whole  chase,  when  a 
sportsman  ought  not  to  be  in  one  particu- 
lar place  ;  and  I  will  ventiu-e  to  say,  if  he 
is  not  there,  he  might  as  well  be  in  bed." 

There  are  two  things  in  regard  to 
hounds  which  should  be  particidarly  at- 
tended to — the  one  is,  to  make  them 
steady,  the  other  to  make  them  all  draw. 
Man}-  Inuitsmen  are  fond  of  having  them 
at  their  horse's  heels  ;  but  they  can 
never  get  so  well,  or  so  soon,  together,  as 
when  they  spread  the  cover ;  besides,  it 
has  often  happened  where  there  have  only 
been  a  few  tinders,  that  they  have  found 
their  fox,  gone  down  the  wind,  and  been 
no  more  heard  of  that  day.  Hence,  also, 
a  good  reason  why  hounds  should  draw 
up  the  wind  ;  and  on  this  subject  it  may 
be  further  observed,  that  when  hounds 
draw  up  wind,  the  fox  does  not  hear  them 
approach  ;  and  the  hounds  are  thus  never 
out  of  hearing  ;  besides,  if  the  fox  turns 
down  the  wind,  as  most  probably  he  will, 
it  lets  all  the  hounds  in. 

There  is  inlinite  pleasin-e  in  hearing  a 
fox  well  found.  When  the  hounds  get  up 
to  his  kennel  with  a  good  drag,  the  cho- 
rus increasing  as  they  go,  it  inspires  an 
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extasy  more  easy  to  feel  than  describe  ; 
and  Beckford  says  one  fox  found  in  this 
lively  manner  is  worth  the  best  hare  chase 
that  was  ever  run. 

Much  depends  on  the  first  finding  of 
the  fox,  since  a  fox  well  found  may  be 
considered  as  half  killed.  But  people  in 
general  are  apt  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
on  this  occasion.  There  is  an  enthusiasm 
attending  this  diversion  which  in  this 
instance  in  particular  ought  to  be  restrain- 
ed. The  hounds  are  always  mad  enough 
when  they  find  their  fox;  if  the  men  also 
are  mad,  it  becomes  mad  work  indeed. 
The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  a 
gentleman  who  well  knew  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  what  has  just  been  mentioned. 
Wlien  the  fox  was  found,  he  began  by 
taking  a  pinch  of  snulF,  he  then  sung  part 
of  an  old  song — "Some  say  care  killed 
the  cat,"  &c.  By  this  time,  his  hounds 
were  got  well  together,  and  settled  to  the 
scent.  He  then  hallooed  and  rode  as  if 
the  devil  drove. — However,  the  writer 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  should  any 
person  attempt  the  practice  of  this  system 
with  many  of  the  modern  packs,  he  would 
have  some  difliculty  in  afterwards  reach- 
ing them — he  might  think  himself  singu- 
larly fortunate  if  he  saw  them  again. 

The  huntsman  should  set  off  with  the 
leading  hounds ;  and  he  should  keep  as 
close  to  them  afterwards  as  he  conveni- 
ently can ;  nor  can  any  harm  arise  from 
it,  unless  he  has  not  common  sense.  No 
hounds  can  slip  down  the  wind  and  get 
out  of  his  hearing ;  he  will  also  see  how 
far  they  carry  the  scent ;  a  necessaiy 
knowledge,  for  without  it,  he  can  never 
make  a  cast  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
The  huntsman  sliould  also  be  active  in 
pressing  the  hounds  forward  when  the 
scent  is  good  ;  as  well  as  prudent  in  not 
hurrying  them  beyond  it  when  it  is  bad. 
A  huntsman  should  of  course  be  a  good 
horseman ;  if  he  is  not,  he  cannot  possibly 
be  of  much  use  ;  since  one  of  his  leading 
qualifications  should  be  to  ride  well  up  to 
his  head  hounds.  It  is  his  business  to  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  lend  them  that  as- 
sistance they  so  frequently  stand  in  need 
of,  and  which,  when  they  are  first  at  a 
fault,  is  then  most  critical.  A  fox-hound, 
at  that  time,  will  exert  himself  most ;  he 
afterwards  cools,  and  becomes  more  indif- 
ferent about  his  game.  Those  huntsmen 
who  do  not  get  forward  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  this  eagerness  and  impetu- 
osity, and  direct  it  propei-ly,  seldom  know 
enough  of  hunting  to  be  of  much  use  to 
them  afterwards. 
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It  is  sometimes  more  difilcult  to  keep 
the  whipper-in  back  than  to  get  the 
huntsman  forward.  It  is  however  neces- 
sary ;  nor  will  a  good  wliipper-in  leave 
the  cover  while  a  single  hound  remains 
in  it;  for  this  i-eason  there  should  be  two, 
one  of  wliich  should  be  always  forward 
with  the  huntsman.  There  are  many  ills 
that  may  happen  to  hounds  that  are  left 
behind;  and  the  surest  way  of  keeping 
them  steady  is  keeping  them  together. 
When  left  to  themselves,  they  seldom 
refuse  any  blood  they  can  get  ;  they 
acquire  many  bad  habits;  they  become 
conceited,  a  great  fault  in  any  animal ; 
and  they  learn  to  tye  upon  the  scent — an 
impardonable  fault  in  a  fox-hound  ;  be- 
sides whicli,  they  frequently  get  a  trick  of 
hunting  by  themselves,  and  are  seldom 
worth  much  afterwards.  The  lying  out 
in  the  cold,  perhaps,  the  whole  night  can 
do  no  good  to  their  constitutions ;  nor 
will  tlie  being  worried  by  sheep-dogs  or 
mastiff's  be  of  service  to  their  bodies :  all 
this,  however,  and  much  more,  they  are 
liable  to. 

Every  country  is  soon  known,  and  nine 
foxes  out  of  ten,  with  the  wind  in  the 
same  quarter,  will  follow  the  same  ti'ack. 
It  is  easy  therefore  for  the  whipper-in  to 
cut  short,  and  catch  the  hounds  again. 

With  a  high  scent,  hounds  cannot  be 
pushed  on  too  much. — Halloos  keep  the 
fox  forward,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
keep  the  hounds  together,  or  let  in  the 
tail  hounds;  they  also  enliven  the  sport; 
and,  if  discreetly  given,  are  always  of 
service ;  but  in  cover  they  should  be  used 
with  the  greatest  caution. 

Most  fox  hunters  wish  to  see  their 
hounds  run  in  a  good  style.  They  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  as  already  observed, 
run  abreast ;  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
pleasant than  to  see  a  string  of  them,  or 
to  see  them  creep  where  they  can  leap. 
It  is  the  dash  of  the  fox-hound  which 
distinguishes  him.  A  pack  of  harriers,  if 
they  have  time,  will  kill  a  fox  ;  but  they 
cannot  kill  him  in  the  style  in  which  he 
ought  to  be  killed — they  must  himt  him 
down.  Beckford  remarks  that  the  dura- 
tion of  a  chase  should  not  be  less  than 
one  hour,  nor  more  than  two ;  it  is  suffi- 
ciently long,  if  properly  followed ;  many 
of  the  modern  chases,  however,  are  over 
in  a  much  shorter  time,  owing  to  the  un- 
common speed  of  the  hounds. 

Hounds  should  not  be  kept  too  long ; 
after  five  or  six  seasons  they  generally  do 
more  harm  than  good  :  if  they  tye  upon 
the  scent,    and  come  hunting  after,  they 
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should  immediately  be  destroyed,  let  their 
age  be  what  it  may  :  there  is  no  getting 
Buch  lioiinds  forward  ;  they  will  never 
come  to  a  halloo,  (which  every  hound 
that  is  off  the  scent,  or  behind  the  rest, 
should  not  fail  to  do)  and  are  always 
more  liable  to  draw  you  back  than  to 
help  you  forward. 

Changing  from  the  hunted  fox  to  a 
fresh  one,  is  one  of  the  worst  accidents 
that  can  happen  to  a  pack  of  fox-hounds ; 
and  it  requires  all  the  observation  and  all 
the  ingenuity  that  man  is  capable  of  to 
guard  against  it.  Shav>',  the  favoiu'ite 
huntsman  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and 
now  living,  I  believe,  though  retired,  occa- 
sionally displayed  much  acuteness  and 
sagacity  in  this  respect.  The  writer  re- 
collects this  man  once  persisting  in  this 
respect  against  the  voice  of  the  imited 
field,  and  he  persisted  successful!}'.  The 
Duke  of  Rutland's  hounds  ran  the  fox 
into  a  small  cover  at  the  edge  of  the  Vale 
of  Belvoir  :  a  fox  was  tallyhoed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cover  by  a  countryman, 
and  the  hounds  immediately  got  to  the 
place,  and  were  running : — Shaw,  how- 
ever, stopped  them,  insisting  that  the 
hunted  fox  was  still  in  the  cover  ;  and  he 
took  his  hounds  back,  contrary  to  all 
remonstrance  and  to  the  general  opinion : 
but  he  was  right;  he  recovered  the  original 
chase  and  killed  him. 

Could  a  fox-hound  distinguisli  the  hunt- 
ed fox  as  tlie  deer-hound  docs  the  deer 
that  is  blown,  fox-lumting  would  then  be 
perfect ;  this,  at  least,  is  the  position  of 
Beckford;  but  it  requires  elucidation:-— 
Deer-hounds,  to  distinguish  the  blown 
deer  from  the  herd,  must  be  bred  very 
near  the  old  talbot  or  blood-hoimd,  since 
it  is  by  exquisite  olfactory  organs  that 
this  nice  distinction  can  be  made.  Such 
stag  hoimds  as  were  used  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby  are  unable  to  do  this — they  are 
not  bred  sufiiciently  near  the  talbot  for 
this  purpose  ;  and,  most  probably,  if 
fox-hounds  possessed  the  requisite  breed- 
ing, the  hunted  fox  might  be  as  easily 
distinguished  as  the  blown  deer. 

There  are  certain  rules  that  ought  to  be 
observed  by  a  huntsman :  he  shoidd  alwaj's 
listen  to  his  hounds  whilst  they  are  run- 
ning in  cover ;  he  should  be  particularly 
attentive  to  the  head  hounds,  and  he 
should  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against 
a  skirter ;  for,  if  there  are  two  scents,  he 
must  be  wrong. — Generally  speaking,  the 
best  scent  is  least  likely  to  be  that  of  the 
hunted  fox ;  and  as  a  fox  seldom  suffers 
hounds  to  run  up  to  him,  as  long  as  he  is 
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able  to  prevent  it,  so,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  when  foxes  ai  e  hallooed  early  in  the 
day,  they  are  all  fresh  foxes.  The  hounds 
most  likely  to  be  right  are  the  hard-run- 
ning, line-hunting  hounds ;  or  such  as  the 
huntsman  knows  had  the  lead  before  there 
arose  any  doidjt  of  changing. 

With  regard  to  the  fox,  if  he  breaks 
over  an  open  country,  it  is  no  sign  that 
he  is  hard  run ;  for  they  seldom,  at  any 
time,  will  do  that,  unless  they  are  a  great 
way  before  the  hounds.  Also,  if  he  runs 
up  the  wind,— foxes  seldom  do  that  when 
they  have  been  long  hunted  and  grow 
weak ;  and  when  they  run  their  foil,  that 
also  may  direct  the  huntsman.  All  this 
requires  a  good  ear  and  nice  observation, 
and,  indeed,  in  these  consist  the  chief 
excellence  of  a  huntsman. 

When  hounds  divide,  and  are  in  two 
parts,  the  whipper  in,  in  stopping,  must 
attend  to  the  huntsman,  and  wait  his 
halloo,  before  he  attemps  to  stop  either; 
lest,  for  want  of  pi'oper  management  in 
this  particular,  the  hounds  shoxdd  be 
stopped  at  both  places,  and  both  foxes 
lost  by  it.  If  they  have  many  scents,  and 
it  is  quite  uncertain  which  is  the  hunted 
fox,  let  him  stop  those  that  are  farthest 
down  the  wind,  as  they  can  hear  the 
others,  and  will  reach  them  soonest  :  in 
such  a  case,  there  will  be  but  little  use  in 
stopping  those  that  are  up  the  wind. 

When  hounds  come  to  a  check,  every 
one  shoidd  be  silent.  Whippers-in  are 
frequently  at  this  time  coming  on  with 
the  tail  hounds.  They  should  never  hal- 
loo to  them  when  hounds  are  at  fault : 
the  least  thing  does  hurt  at  such  a  time, 
but  a  halloo  more  than  any  other.  The 
huntsman,  at  a  check,  had  better  let  his 
hounds  alone,  or  content  himself  with 
holding  them  forward,  without  taking 
them  off  their  noses.  Hounds  that  are 
not  used  to  be  cast,  will  of  themselves 
acquire  a  better  cast  than  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  huntsman  to  give  them ; 
will  spread  more  and  try  better  for  the 
scent  ;  and,  if  they  are  in  health  and 
sjjirits,  they  will  want  no  encouragement. 
If  they  are  at  fault,  and  have  made 
their  own  cast,  which  the  huntsman 
should  always  encourage  them  to  do,  it  is 
then  his  business  to  assist  them  further; 
but,  except  in  some  particular  instances, 
they  should  never  be  cast  as  long  as  they 
are  inclined  to  hunt.  The  first  cast  of  a 
himtsmau  should  be  a  regular  one  :  if 
that  does  not  succeed,  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  follow  his  own  opinion,  and  pro- 
ceed as  observation  and  genius  may  direct. 
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When  a  knowing  cast  is  made,  there  ought 
to  be  some  mark  of  good  sense  or  mean- 
ing in  it — whether  down  the  wind,  or 
towards  some  likely  cover  or  strong  earth : 
however,  as  it  is  at  best  uncertain,  and 
as  the  huntsman  and  the  fox  may  be  of 
different  opinions,  a  regular  cast  should 
always  be  made  before  a  knowing  one  is 
attempted  ;  which,  as  a  last  resource, 
should  not  be  called  forth  till  it  is  wanted. 
The  letting  hounds  alone  is  but  a  negative 
goodness  in  a  huntsman  ;  whereas  it  is 
true  that  this  last  gives  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  genius,  if  he  happen  to 
possess  so  rare  and  valuable  a  qualifica- 
tion. There  is  one  fault,  however,  which 
a  knowing  huntsman  is  apt  to  commit — 
he  will  find  a  fresh  fox,  and  then  claim 
the  merit  of  having  recovered  the  hunted 
one. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  throw  hounds 
into  a  cover  to  retrieve  a  lost  scent;  and, 
unless  they  hit  him  in,  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Driven  to  the  last  extremitj^, 
should  a  knowing  cast  not  succeed,  the 
huntsman  is  no  way  blamable. 

When  hoiuids  are  at  fault,  gentlemen 
are  apt  to  contribute  to  their  remaining 
so.  They  shoiild  always  stop  their  horses 
some  distance  behind  the  hounds;  and,  if 
it  is  possible  to  be  silent,  this  is  the  time 
to  be  so  :  they  should  be  careful  not  to 
ride  before  the  hounds  or  over  the  scent ; 
nor  should  they  ever  meet  a  hound  in  the 
face  unless  with  a  design  to  stop  him. 
Should  a  sportsman,  at  any  time,  happen 
to  get  before  the  hounds,  he  should  turn 
his  horse's  head  the  way  they  are  going, 
get  out  of  their  way,  and  let  them  pass. 

When  the  weather  is  dry,  foxes  will  run 
the  roads,  particvilarly  in  heathy  countries. 
If  gentlemen,  at  such  a  time,  ride  close 
upon  the  hounds,  they  maj'  drive  them 
miles  without  any  scent.  High  mettled 
fox-hounds  are  seldom  inclined  to  stop 
whilst  horses  are  close  at  the  heels  of 
them. 

It  has  been  said  of  a  good  sportsman, 
but  a  very  warm  one,  that  when  he  saw  any 
of  the  company  pressing  too  close  upon 
his  hounds,  he  began  calling  out — Hold 
hard ! — If  any  one,  after  that,  persisted, 
he  began  moderately,  at  first,  by  saying, 
"I  beg.  Sir,  you  will  stop  your  horse: — 
Pray,  Sir,  stop : —  God  bless  you,  Sir, 
stop:  —  God  d — n  your  blood.  Sir,  stop 
your  horse ! " 

The  first  moment  that  hounds  are  at 
fault  is  a  critical  one  for  the  sport :  sports- 
men should  then  be  very  attentive.  Those 
who  look  forward  perhaps  may  see  the 
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fox;  or,  the  running  of  sheep,  or  the  pur- 
suit of  crows  may  give  them  some  tidings 
of  him.  Those  who  listen  may  sometimes 
take  a  hint  which  way  he  is  gone  from 
the  chattering  of  a  magpie,  or  perhaps 
be  at  a  certainty  from  a  distant  halloo : 
nothing  that  gives  any  intelligence  at  such 
a  time  as  this  should  be  neglected. — 
Gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  ride  all  together : 
were  they  to  sjiread  more,  they  might 
sometimes  be  of  service ;  particularly  such, 
as  from  a  knowledge  of  the  sport,  keep 
down  the  wind ;  it  would  then  be  diflicvilt 
for  either  hounds  or  fox  to  escape  their 
observation. 

The  huntsman  should  be  very  cautious 
how  he  goes  to  a  halloo.  The  halloo 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  direct  him ;  and, 
though  it  afford  no  certain  rule,  yet  some- 
thing like  an  opinion  may  be  formed, 
Avhether  it  is  to  be  depended  on,  or  not. 
At  sowing  time,  when  boys  are  scaring 
birds,  a  huntsman  may  sometimes  be  de- 
ceived by  their  halloo  if  he  be  not  very 
much  on  his  guard,  When  any  doubt  is 
entertained,  it  is  most  advisable  to  send 
a  whipper-in  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  as  the  worst  then  that  can  hap- 
pen is  the  loss  of  a  little  time;  whereas, 
if  the  huntsman  gallop  away  with  the 
hounds  to  the  halloo,  and  is  obliged  to 
return,  it  is  a  chance  if  the  hounds  will 
try  for  the  scent  afterwards ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  halloo  is  to  be  depended  on, 
the  sooner  the  hounds  get  to  it  the  better. 
Huntsmen  who  are  slow  of  getting  to  a 
halloo  are  void  of  common  sense.  They 
frequently  commit  another  great  fault,  by 
being  in  too  great  a  hurry  when  they  get 
there.  It  is  hardly  credible  how  much 
our  eagerness  is  apt  at  such  a  time  to 
mislead  our  judgment;  for  instance,  when 
we  get  to  the  halloo,  the  first  questions 
are  natural  enough — Have  you  seen  the 
fox? — which  way  did  he  go? — The  man 
points  with  his  finger  perhaps,  and  then 
away  you  all  ride  as  fast  as  possible ;  an^ 
in  such  a  hurry  that  not  one  will  stay  to 
hear  the  answer  which  you  were  all  so 
desirous  of  knowing;  the  general  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  you  mistake  the 
place,  and  are  obliged  to  return  to  the 
man  for  better  information.  The  less 
hurry  on  such  occasions,  however,  the 
better;  and  wherever  the  fox  was  seen 
for  a  certainty,  whether  near  or  distant, 
that  will  not  only  be  the  surest,  but  also 
the  best,  place  to  take  the  scent. 

The  idea  that  a  fox  never  stops  is  a 
very  necessary  one  for  a  fox  hunter,  that  he 
may  be  active,  and  lose  no  time ;  yet  tired 
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foxes  will  stop  if  you  can  hold  tliem  on  ; 
and  they  have  been  known  to  stop  even 
in  wheel  iiits  on  the  open  down,  and  leap 
np  in  the  midst  of  the  hounds.  A  tired 
fox  ought  not  to  be  given  up ;  for  he  is 
killed  sometimes  very  unexpectedly.  If 
hounds  lip.ve  ever  pressed  him,  he  is  worth 
your  trouble;  perseverance  may  recover 
him,  and,  if  recovered,  he  most  probably 
will  be  killed;  nor  should  you  despair 
while  any  scent  remains.  The  business 
of  a  huntsman  is  only  difficult  when  the 
scent  dies  qinte  away;  and  it  is  then  he 
may  shew  his  judgment,  when  the  hounds 
are  no  loliger  able  to  sliew  their  s.  The 
recovering  a  lost  scent,  and  getting  near 
to  a  fox  by  a  long  cast,  requires  genius, 
for  which  huntsmen  in  general  are  not 
remarkable.  When  hounds  are  no  longer 
capable  of  feeling  the  scent,  it  all  rests 
with  the  huntsman;  either  the  game  is 
entirely  given  up,  or  is  onlj*  to  be  re- 
covered by  him. 

When  hounds  are  at  cold  hunting,  with 
a  bad  scent,  it  is  a  good  time  to  send  a 
whipper-in  forward ;  if  he  can  see  the  fox, 
a  little  mobbing  at  such  a  time  as  this 
may  reasonably  be  allowed. 

If  hoimds  come  to  a  check  on  the  high 
road  by  the  fox  being  headed  back,  if  in 
that  particular  case,  you  suffer  them  to 
ti-y  back,  it  gives  them  the  best  chance  of 
hitting  oft'  the  scent  again,  as  they  may 
try  both  sides  at  once. 

When  hounds  are  running  in  cover,  you 
cannot  be  too  quiet.  If  the  fox  be  run- 
ning short,  and  the  hoimds  are  killing 
liim,  not  a  word  should  then  be  said :  it 
is  a  difficult  time  for  hounds  to  hunt  him, 
as  he  is  contiinially  turning,  and  will 
sometimes  lie  down  and  let  them  pass 
him. 

The  greatest  danger  perhaps  of  losing  a 
fox  is  at  the  first  finding  him,  and  when 
he  is  sinking;  at  both  of  which  times  he 
frequently  will  run  short,  and  the  eager- 
ness of  the  hounds  is  too  apt  to  cany 
them  beyond  the  scent.  When  a  fox  is 
first  found,  every  one  should  keep  behind 
the  hoiuids  till  they  are  well  settled  to 
the  scent;  and  when  they  ai-e  killing  him, 
£very  one  should  be  as  silent  as  possible. 

"When  he  is  caught,  (says  Beckford ) 
I  like  to  see  hoimds  eat  him  eagerly.  In 
some  countries,  I  am  told,  they  have  a 
method  of  treeing  him  :  it  is  of  use  to 
make  the  hounds  eager  ;  it  lets  them  all 
in  ;  they  recover  their  wind,  and  eat  him 
more  readily."  He  should  not,  however, 
be  kept  too  long,  as  the  hounds  will  pcr- 
'haps  manifest  no  inclination  to  eat  him 
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longer  than  while  they  are  angry  with 
him. 

When  a  fox  is  hallooed,  those  who  un- 
derstand the  business  may  get  forward, 
and  halloo  him  again;  yet,  let  it  be  un- 
derstood, if  the  hounds  go  the  contrary 
way,  or  do  not  seem  to  come  on  upon  the 
line  of  him,  they  should  halloo  no  more. 
With  regard  to  its  being  the  hunted  fox, 
the  fox  which  every  man  halloos  is  the 
hunted  fox  in  his  own  opinion,  though  he 
seldom  has  a  better  reason  for  it  than 
because  he  saw  him.  Such  halloos  as 
serve  to  keep  the  hounds  together,  and 
get  on  the  tail  hounds,  are  always  of  use : 
it  is  the  halloos  of  encouragement  to  the 
leading  hounds,  when  injudiciously  given, 
that  is  very  apt  to  spoil  the  sport.  View 
halloos  frequently  do  more  harm  than 
good.  They  are  pleasing  to  sportsmen, 
but  prejudicial  to  hounds.  If  a  strong 
cover  be  full  of  foxes,  and  they  are  often 
hallooed,  hounds  seldom  take  much  pains 
in  hunting  them — hence  arises  that  cold- 
ness and  indifterence  which  sometimes 
may  be  perceived  in  hounds  whilst  pur- 
suing their  game. 

Hounds  should  never  be  taken  off  to  a 
halloo  when  they  are  running  with  a  good 
scent  ;  but  if  otherwise,  and  the  halloo 
can  be  depended  on — for  instance,  when 
the  fox  is  a  great  way  before  them,  or 
persists  in  running  his  foil,  such  a  step 
may  be  advisable  ;  for  such  foxes  are 
difftcult  to  kill  unless  you  get  nearer  them 
by  some  means  or  other. — When  you  hunt 
often  thus,  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
longer  you  run,  the  further  you  are  be- 
hind. 

When  hounds  are  out  of  blood,  and  a 
fox  runs  his  foil,  you  need  not  scrapie  to 
stop  the  tail  hounds  and  throw  them  in 
at  head ;  or,  if  the  cover  has  any  ridings 
in  it,  and  the  fox  be  often  seen,  the  hunts- 
man, b}'  keeping  some  hounds  at  his 
horse's  heels,  at  the  first  halloo  that  he 
hears  may  throw  them  in  close  at  him. 
This  will  put  the  fox  out  of  his  pace,  and 
perhaps  put  him  oft"  his  foil. — It  will  _be 
necessary,  when  this  is  done,  that  the 
whippei--in  should  stop  the  pack  from 
hunting  after  him,  and  get  forward  with 
them  to  the  huntsman. 

Hounds  may  be  hallooed  too  much,  as 
already  observed.  If  they  are  often  used 
to  a  halloo,  they  will  expect  it,  and  may 
perhaps  trust  to  their  ears  and  eyes  more 
than  to  their  noses.  If  they  are  often 
taken  from  the  scent,  it  teaches  them  to 
shuffle,  and  will  probably  make  them  slack 
in  cover:  it  should  be  done,  therefore,  with 
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great  caution — not  too  often,  and  always 
should  be  well  timed.  Whilst  hounds  can 
get  on  Avith  the  scent,  it  cannot  be  right 
to  take  them  off  from  it ;  but  when  they 
are  stopped  for  want  of  it,  it  cannot  then 
be  wrong  to  give  them  every  possible 
advantage. 

Hounds  should  not  be  suffered  to  hunt 
after  others  that  are  gone  on  with  the  scent, 
as  they  are  never  likely  to  reach  them 
with  a  worse  scent ;  besides  it  induces 
them  to  tye  on  the  scent,  hunt  dog,  and 
destroys  that  laudable  ambition  of  getting 
forward  which  is  the  chief  excellence  of 
the  fox-hound. 

A  good  huntsman  will  seldom  suffer 
his  hounds  to  run  away  from  him;  if  it 
should  so  happen,  and  they  are  still  within 
his  hearing,  he  sinks  the  wind  with  the 
rest  of  the  pack,  and  gets  to  them  as  fast 
as  he  can.  When  a  single  hound  is  gone 
on  with  the  scent,  a  whipper-in  should 
be  sent  forward  to  stop  him ;  were  the 
hounds  to  be  taken  off  the  scent  to  get  to 
him,  and  he  should  no  longer  have  any 
scent  when  they  reach  him,  the  fox  woidd, 
in  all  probability,  be  lost  by  it.  This  is  a 
reason  why  in  large  covers,  and  particu- 
larly such  as  have  many  roads  in  them, 
skirting  hounds  should  be  left  at  home 
on  windy  days. 

Skirting  is  a  bad  quality  in  men  as  well 
as  in  dogs.  Such  as  skirt  to  save  them- 
selves or  their  horses,  often  head  the  fox. 
Good  sportsmen  never  quit  hounds  but  to 
be  of  service  to  them  :  with  men  of  this 
description,  skirting  becomes  a  necessary 
part  of  fox  hunting  and  is  of  the  greatest 
use.  "  Skirters !  beware  of  a  furze  brake 
(exclaims  the  author  from  whom  we  have 
so  often  quoted);  if  you  head  back  the 
fox,  the  hounds  most  probably  will  kill 
him  in  tlie  brake.  Such  as  ride  after 
hoimds,  at  the  same  time  that  they  do  no 
good,  are  the  least  likely  to  do  harm  : — 
let  such  only  as  understand  the  business, 
and  mean  to  be  of  service  to  the  hounds, 
ride  wide  of  them.  I  cannot,  howevei', 
allow  that  the  riding  close  vip  to  the 
hounds,  is  always  the  sign  of  a  good 
sportsman ;  if  it  were,  a  monkey  on  horse- 
back would  be  the  best  sportsman.  Hei-e 
must  I  censure  ( but  with  respect )  that 
eager  spirit  which  frequently  interrupts, 
and  sometimes  is  fatal  to,  sport  in  fox 
hunting  ;  for,  though  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  of  my  friend — *  that  a  pack 
of  fox-hoimds  would  do  better  without  a 
huntsman  than  with  one ;  and  that  if  left 
to  themselves  they  would  never  lose  a 
fox ; '  yet,  if  allowing  them  their  usual 
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attendants,  he  had  objected  only  to  the 
sportsmen  who  follow  them,  I  must  have 
joined  issue  with  him.  Whoever  has  fol- 
lowed hounds  has  seen  them  frequently 
hurried  beyond  the  scent ;  and  whoever  is 
conversant  in  hunting  must  know,  that 
the  steam  of  many  horses,  carried  by  the 
wind,  and  mixed  with  a  cold  scent,  is 
prejudicial  to  it." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  good  horse- 
man is  not  so  well  in  with  the  hounds,  as  an 
indifferent  one,  because  he  will  not  con- 
descend to  get  off  his  horse.  The  best 
way  to  follow  hounds  across  a  country  is 
to  keep  on  the  line  of  them  ( says  Beck- 
ford)  and  "to  dismount  at  once,  when 
you  come  to  a  leap  you  do  not  wish  to 
take  ;  for,  in  looking  about  for  easier 
places  much  time  is  lost."  What  would 
the  Meltonians  say  to  this? — they  would 
object  to  that  part,  no  doubt,  which  ad- 
vises the  spoilsman  to  dismount. 

In  following  hounds,  it  may  be  useful 
to  know,  that,  when  in  cover  they  run  up 
the  wind,  you  cannot  in  reason  be  too  far 
behind  them,  as  long  as  you  have  a  per- 
fect hearing  of  them,  and  can  command 
them;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  they 
are  running  down  the  wind,  you  cannot 
keep  too  close  to  them. 

When  covers  are  much  disturbed,  foxes 
will  sometimes  break  away  as  soon  as  they 
hear  a  hound.  V/here  the  country  roimd 
is  very  open,  the  fox  least  likely  to  bi-eak 
is  the  one  which  you  are  hunting ;  he  will 
be  very  unwilling  to  quit  the  cover,  if  it 
be  a  large  one,  unless  he  can  get  a  great 
distance  before  the  hoimds.  If  sportsmen 
are  desirous  of  a  run  over  such  a  coimtry, 
the  likeliest  means  will  be  to  post  a  quiet 
and  skilful  person  to  halloo  one  offj  and 
lay  on  to  him.  The  farther  he  is  before 
the  hounds,  the  less  likely  he  will  be  to 
return.  The  best  method,  however,  of 
hunting  a  cover  like  this,  which  is  full  of 
foxes,  is  to  stick  constantly  to  it,  not  suf- 
fering the  hounds  to  break  so  long  as  one 
fox  remains  :— if  this  be  done  two  or  three 
hunting  days  in  succession,  foxes  will  then, 
fly,  and  good  runs  may  be  obtained. 

Frequently  changing  the  country  is 
prejudicial  to  hounds :  should  they  change 
from  a  good  scenting  countiy  to  a  bad 
one,  they  will  be  some  time  before  they 
kill  a  fox,  unless  tliey  have  better  luck 
than  ordinary ;  whereas,  hounds  have  al- 
ways a  great  advantage  in  a  country 
which  they  are  used  to.  They  not  only 
know  better  where  to  find  tlieir  game, 
but  they  will  pursue  it  with  more  energy 
when  they  have  found  it. 
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A  good  whipper-ln,  according  to  Beck- 
ford,  is  not  less  essential  to  a  pack  of 
fox-lioiinds,  than  a  good  adjutant  is  to  a 
regiment.  And  speaking  of  the  hunts- 
man, he  says,  that  he  is  not  very  ambi- 
tious to  have  a  /W/mo;^  huntsman  "unless 
it  necessarily  followed  that  he  must  have 
famous  hounds ;  a  conclusion  I  cannot 
admit,  so  long  as  these,  so  famous  gentle- 
men, will  be  continually  attempting  to  do 
themselves,  what  it  would  be  much  better 
if  they  would  permit  their  hounds  to  do  : 
besides,  they  seldom  are  good  servants, 
are  always  conceited,  and  sometimes  im- 
pertinent. I  am  very  well  satisfied  if  my 
huntsman  knows  liis  countiy,  knows  his 
hounds,  and  rides  well  up  to  them,  and 
has  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal  he  is  in  jiursuit  of;  and  so  far 
am  I  from  wishing  him  to  be  famous, 
that  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  think  that 
his  hounds  know  best  how  to  hunt  a 
fox." 

He  continues —  •'  You  say  you  agree 
with  me,  that  a  huntsman  should  stick 
close  to  his  hounds.  If  then  his  place  is 
fixed,  and  that  of  the  first  whipper-in  is 
not,  I  cannot  help  but  think  genius  may 
be  at  least  as  useful  in  one  as  in  the 
other :  for  instance,  while  the  huntsman 
is  riding  to  his  head  hounds,  the  Avhipper- 
in,  if  he  has  genius,  may  shew  it  in  various 
ways  :  he  may  clap  forward  to  any  great 
earth  that  may  by  cliance  be  open  ;  he 
may  sink  the  wind  to  halloo  or  mob  a  fox, 
when  the  scent  fails  ;  he  may  keep  him 
off  liis  foil ;  he  may  stop  the  tail  hounds 
and  get  them  forward  ;  and  has  it  fre- 
quently in  his  power  to  assist  the  hounds, 
without  doing  them  any  hurt,  provided 
he  has  sense  to  distinguish  where  he  is 
wanted  most.  Besides,  the  most  essential 
part  of  fox  hunting,  the  making  and  keep- 
ing the  pack  steady,  depends  entirely 
upon  him  :  as  a  huntsman  should  seldom 
rate,  and  never  flog,  a  hound.  In  short, 
I  consider  the  first  whipper-in  as  a  second 
huntsman  ;  and,  to  be  perfect,  he  should 
be  as  capable  of  hunting  the  hounds  as 
the  huntsman  himself." 

A  whipper-in  should  always  get  to  the 
head  of  his  hounds  before  he  attempts  to 
stop  them.  The  rating  behind  is  to  little 
purpose  ;  and,  if  they  are  in  cover,  may 
prevent  him  from  knowing  who  the  cul- 
prits are.  When  hoimds  are  running  a 
fox,  he  should  content  himself  vith  stop- 
ping such  as  are  riotous,  and  should  get 
them  forward.  They  may  be  condemned 
upon  the  spot,  but  the  punishment  de- 
ferred till  the  next  day,  when  they  mav  be 
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taken  out  on  purpose  to  commit  the  fault, 
and  suffer  the  punishment. 

Young  hounds  cannot  be  awed  too 
much  ;  yet  their  punishment  should  not 
exceed  the  measure  of  their  offence — a 
line  should  be  drawn  between  justice  and 
barbarity. 

A  whipper-in,  while  breaking  young 
hounds,  will  sometimes  rate  them  before 
they  commit  the  favdt  :  this  prevents 
them  for  that  time  ;  but  they  will  be  just 
as  ready  to  begin  the  next  opportunity. 
He  shoidd  let  them  alone,  till  he  perceives 
what  they  would  be  at;  and  the  discipline 
then  should  be  proportioned  to  the  of- 
fence, as  already  observed. 

Whether  a  riotous  young  hound  runs 
little  or  much,  it  is  of  small  consequence, 
if  he  be  not  encouraged :  it  is  the  blood 
only  that  signifies,  which  in  every  kind  of 
riot  shoidd  be  carefully  prevented. 

Whippers-in  are  too  apt  to  continue 
rating,  even  when  they  find  rating  does 
not  avail.  There  is  but  one  way  to  stop 
such  hounds,  which  is,  to  get  to  the  heads 
of  them.  When  a  whipper-in  rates  a 
hound,  and  the  hound  does  not  mind  him, 
lie  should,  if  possible,  immediately  take 
up  such  hound,  and  give  him  a  severe 
flogging.  But  a  hound  should  never  be 
struck,  unless  he  is  conscious,  at  the  same 
time,  what  it  is  for  :  when  he  is  struck, 
the  blow  should  be  sharply  inflicted. 

If  any  hounds  happen  to  be  more  riot- 
ous than  the  rest,  in  this  case  it  may 
perhaps  be  allowable  to  give  them  a 
few  cuts  as  they  are  about  to  leave  the 
kennel. 

When  hounds  are  unsteady,  every  pos- 
sible means  should  be  adopted  to  make 
them  otherwise.  A  hare,  or  a  deer,  put 
into  the  kennel  amongst  them  may  then 
be  necessary. 

Such  hounds  as  are  notorious  offenders 
should  also  feel  the  lash  and  hear  a  rate, 
as  they  go  to  the  cover ;  it  may  be  a  use- 
fid  liint  to  them,  and  may  prevent  a  severe 
flogging  afterwards.  A  sensible  whipper- 
in  will  wait  his  opportunity  to  single  out 
his  hound  :— he  will  then  hit  him  hard, 
and  rate  him  well ;  whilst  a  foolish  one 
will  often  abuse  a  dog  he  did  not  intend 
to  hit ;  will  ride  full  gallop  into  the  midst 
of  the  hounds  ;  will  perhaps  ride  over 
some  of  the  best  of  them,  and  put  the 
whole  pack  into  confusion. 

Have  a  care  !  are  words  which  seldom 
do  any  harm ;  as  hounds  when  they  are 
on  the  right  scent,  will  not  mind  them. 
But  a  whipper-in  should  be  careful  how 
he  eticouragex  the   hounds;    which,    im- 
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properly  done,  may  very  much  injure  the 
whole  pack. 

Some  whippers-in  will  rate  a  hound, 
and  then  endeavour  to  flog  him.  A  dog, 
after  having  heen  rated,  will  naturally 
avoid  the  whip.  He  should  strike  first, 
and  rate  afterwai-ds. 

"  You  will  find  it  difficult  (observes  the 
intelligent  Beckford)  to  keep  your  people 
in  their  proper  places ;  I  have  been  obliged 
to  stop  back  myself  to  bring  on  hounds, 
which  my  servants  had  left  behind.  I 
cannot  give  you  a  greater  proof  how 
necessary  it  is  that  a  whipper-in  should 
bring  home  all  his  hounds,  than  by  telling 
you  that  I  have  lost  an  old  hound  for  ten 
days,  and  sent  all  the  country  over  to 
inquire  after  him;  and,  at  last,  when  I 
thought  no  more  about  him,  in  drawing 
a  large  cover  in  the  country  where  he  had 
been  lost,  he  joined  the  pack  :  he  was 
exceedingly  emaciated,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  was  recovered.  How  he 
subsisted  all  that  time,  I  cannot  imagine. 
When  any  of  your  hounds  are  missing, 
you  should  send  the  whipper-in  back  im- 
mediately to  look  for  them — it  will  teach 
him  to  keep  them  more  together." 

A  good  whipper-in  is  of  the  greatest 
use  in  getting  forward  the  tail  hounds, 
which  is  a  necessary  part  of  fox  hunting. 
He  shoidd  also  get  forward  himself  at 
times,  when  the  huntsman  is  not  with  the 
hounds;  but  the  second  whipper-in  (who 
frequently  is  a  young  lad,  ignorant  of  his 
business )  on  no  account  ouglit  to  en- 
courage or  rate  a  houiul,  but  when  he  is 
quite  certain  it  is  right  to  do  it;  nor  is  he 
ever  to  get  forward  as  long  as  a  single 
hound  remains  behind. 

Halloo  forward  is  used  too  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  is  for  ever  in  the  mouth  of  a 
whipper-in.  If  hoimds  are  never  used  to 
that  halloo  till  after  a  fox  is  found,  they 
will  fly  to  it.  At  other  times,  other  hal- 
loos  will  answer  the  purpose  of  getting 
them  on  as  well. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  hunts- 
man is  jealous  of  the  whipper-in  :  He 
looks  on  the  whipper-in  as  a  successor, 
and  therefore  does  not  very  readily  admit 
him  into  the  kennel  ;  yet,  it  is  necessary 
he  should  go  there ;  for  he  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  hounds,  who 
shoidd  know  and  follow  him  as  well  as 
the  huntsman. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  when  a  hound 
challenges,  to  be  certain  he  is  right;  it  is 
a  cruel  disappointment  to  hear  a  rate  im- 
mediately succeed  to  it,  and  the  smacking 
of  whips,  instead  of  halloos  of  encourage- 
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ment.  A  few  riotous  and  determined 
hounds  will  create  much  mischief  in  a 
pack.  They  should  be  taken  out  by  them- 
selves and  severely  chastised  ;  and  if  they 
prove  incorrigible,  they  shoidd  be  consign- 
ed to  the  halter.  Tlie  common  saying, 
evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners, holds  good  with  regard  to  hounds — ■ 
they  are  easily  corrupted.  Separating 
riotous  hounds  from  those  that  are  steady, 
answers  many  good  purposes.  It  not  only 
prevents  the  latter  from  getting  the  blood 
they  should  not,  but  also  prevents  them 
from  being  overawed  by  the  smacking  of 
whips,  which  is  too  apt  to  obstruct  draw- 
ing and  going  deep  into  cover. 

"  A.  couple  of  hounds,  which  I  received 
from  a  neighbour  last  year  (says  Beck- 
ford)  were  hurtful  to  my  pack.  They 
had  run  with  a  pack  of  harriers  ;  and,  as 
I  soon  found,  were  never  afterwards  to  be 
broken  from  hares.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  covers  were  thick,  hares 
Avere  plenty,  and  we  seldom  killed  less 
than  five  or  six  in  a  morning.  The  pack 
at  last  got  so  much  blood,  that  they  would 
hunt  them,  as  if  they  were  designed  to 
hunt  nothing  else.  I  parted  with  the  two 
hounds;  and  the  others,  by  proper  man- 
agement, are  become  as  steady  as  they 
were  before.  You  will  remind  me,  per- 
haps, that  they  were  draft  liounds.  It  is 
true,  they  were  so ;  but  they  were  three 
or  four  years  hunters ;  an  age  when  they 
might  be  supposed  to  liave  known  better. 
I  advise  you,  unless  a  known  good  pack 
of  hounds  are  to  be  disposed  of,  not  to 
accept  of  old  hounds.  I  mention  this  to 
encourage  the  breeding  of  hounds,  and 
as  the  likeliest  means  of  getting  a  hand- 
some, good,  and  steady  pack  :  though  I 
give  you  this  advice,  I  have  accepted 
draft  hounds  myself,  and  some  have  been 
very  good  :  but  they  were  the  gift  of  the 
friend  mentioned  by  me  in  a  former 
letter ;  and,  unless  you  meet  with  such 
another,  old  hounds  will  not  prove  worthy 
of  your  accejitance  :  they  never  can  be 
very  good;  and  may  bring  vices  along 
with  them,  to  spoil  your  pack.  If  old 
hounds  are  unsteady,  it  may  not  be  in 
your  power  to  make  them  otherwise;  and 
I  can  assure  you  from  experience,  that  an 
unsteady  old  hound  will  give  you  more 
trouble  than  all  your  young  ones.  The 
latter  will  at  least  stop  ;  but  an  obstinate 
old  hound  will  frequently  run  mute,  if  he 
finds  he  can  run  no  other  way ;  besides, 
old  hounds,  that  are  unacquainted  with 
your  people,  will  not  readily  hunt  for 
them  as  they  ought;    and  such  as  wera 
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steady  in  their  own  pack  may  become 
unsteady  in  yoiu's.  I  once  saw  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  this,  when  I  kept 
harriers.  Hnnting  one  day  on  the  Downs, 
a  well  known  fox  hound  of  a  neighbour- 
ing gentleman  came  and  joined  in,  and 
he  both  ran  faster  than  we  did,  and  skirted 
more,  he  broke  every  faidt,  and  killed 
many  hares.  I  saw  this  hound  often  in 
his  o^^^l  pack  afterwards,  where  he  was  per- 
fectly steady  ;  and,  though  he  constantly 
hunted  in  covers,  where  hares  were  in 
great  plenty,  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  him  run  one  step  after  them." 

It  is  shocking  to  hear  hounds  hallooed 
one  minute  and  rated  the  next.  Nothing 
offends  a  good  sportsman  so  much,  or  is 
in  itself  so  hurtful. — Whenever  a  pack  is 
found  to  be  very  imsteady,  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe,  either  that  no  care  lias 
been  taken  in  entering  the  young  hounds 
to  make  them  steady,  or  else  the  men 
afterwards,  by  hallooing  them  on  impro- 
pei'ly,  and  to  a  wrong  scent,  have  forced 
them  to  become  so. 

The  first  day  of  the  season,  it  is  advis- 
able to  take  out  the  pack  where  there  is 
the  least  riot,  and  where  there  is  a  toler- 
able certainty  of  finding  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing their  steadiness  at  the  end  of  the 
last  season,  long  rest  may  have  made  them 
otherwise, 

Beckford  relates  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  steadiness  of  the  hound. — "  I  must 
mention  (says  he)  the  extraordinary  saga- 
city of  a  fox  beagle,  which  once  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  I  entered 
him  at  hare,  to  which  he  was  immediately 
so  steady  that  he  would  run  nothing  else. 
When  a  fox  was  found  by  the  beagles, 
which  sometimes  happened,  he  would 
constantly  come  to  the  heels  of  the  hunts- 
man's horse  ;  some  years  aftei'wards  I 
hunted  fox  only,  and  though  I  parted 
with  most  of  the  others  I  kept  liim :  he 
went  out  constantly  with  the  pack  ;  and, 
as  hares  were  scarce  in  the  countrj^,  he 
did  no  harm  :  the  moment  a  fox  was 
found  he  came  to  the  hoi-se's  heels.  This 
continued  for  some  time,  till  catcliing  view 
of  a  fox  that  was  sinking,  he  ran  in  with 
the  rest,  and  was  well  blooded. — He,  from 
that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  not 
only  as  steady  a  hound  to  fox  as  ever  I 
knew,  but  became  also  our  very  best 
finder.  I  bred  some  buck  hoiuids  from 
him,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  never 
changing  from  the  hunted  deer." 

When  hounds  go  out  very  late  in  the 
day,  they  should  be  immediately  taken  to 
the  place  where  they  are  most  likely  to 
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find,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
cover,  which  hounds  have  been  the  least 
in.  If  the  cover  be  large,  only  such  parts 
of  it  should  be  drawn  as  a  fox  is  likely  to 
kennel  in  ;  it  is  useless  to  draw  any  other 
at  a  late  hour.  Besides,  though  it  is  al- 
ways right  to  find  as  soon  as  you  can,  yet 
it  is  never  so  necessary  as  when  the  day 
is  far  advanced  : — if  you  do  not  find  soon, 
a  long  and  tiresome  day  is  generally  the 
consequence.  Where  the  cover  is  thick, 
you  should  draw  as  exactly  as  if  you  were 
trying  for  a  hare  ;  particularly,  if  it  be 
furzy ;  for,  when  there  is  no  drag,  a  fox, 
at  a  late  hour,  will  lie  till  the  hoimds 
come  close  upon  him. — Having  drawn 
one  cover,  the  huntsman  should  stay  for 
his  hounds,  and  take  them  along  with 
him  to  another  ;  as  hounds  will  sometimes 
find  a  fox  after  the  huntsman  has  left  the 
cover.  The  whippers-in  should  not  be 
sparing  of  their  whips  or  voices  on 
tlie  occasion,  and  should  come  through 
the  middle  of  the  cover,  to  be  certain 
that  they  leave  no  hounds  behind 
them. 

A  huntsman  will  complain  of  hounds 
for  staying  behind  in  cover.  It  is  a  great 
fault,  and  makes  the  hound  that  possesses 
it  of  little  value — a  fault  frequently  occa- 
sioned by  his  own  mismanagement.  Having 
drawn  one  cover,  he  hurries  away  to  ano- 
ther, and  leaves  the  whippers-in  to  biing 
on  the  hounds  after  him  ;  but  the  whip- 
per-in is  seldom  less  desirous  of  getting 
forward  than  the  huntsman  ;  and  unless 
they  come  away  easily,  it  is  not  often  that 
he  gives  himself  much  trouble  about  them. 
Also,  hounds  that  are  left  too  long  in 
their  walks,  will  acqiure  this  habit  from 
hunting  by  themselves,  and  are  not  easily 
broken  of  it. 

Hounds  that  lie  idle  are  always  out  of 
wind,  and  are  easily  fatigued.  The  first 
day  hounds  go  out  after  a  hard  frost 
much  sport  cannot  be  expected  ;  on  such 
occasions,  therefore,  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  hoimds  slioidd  be  taken  out, 
and  thrown  into  the  largest  cover  ;  if  any 
foxes  are  in  the  country,  it  is  there  they 
will  be  found. 

A  huntsman  should  determine  within 
himself  the  number  of  hounds  he  intends 
to  take  out,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
young  hounds  that  he  can  venture  into 
tlie  country  where  he  is  going  to  hunt, 
before  he  goes  into  the  kennel  to  draft 
them.  Different  countries  may  require 
different  hounds  ;  some  may  require  more 
hounds  than  others  : — it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  draft  hounds  properly  ;  nor  can 
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any  expedition   be   made  in  it  without 
some  method. 

When  the  place  of  meeting  and  time 
are  fixed,  every  huntsman  shoukl  be  as 
exact  to  them  as  possible.  If  the  hunts- 
man, without  inconvenience,  can  begin 
drawing  at  the  farthest  cover  down  the 
wind,  and  so  draw  from  cover  to  cover  up 
the  wind,  it  will  have  many  advantages 
attending  it :  he  will  draw  the  same  covers 
in  half  the  time ;  the  people  cannot  fail 
of  being  in  their  pi'oper  places  ;  and  there 
will  be  less  difficidty  in  getting  the  hounds 
off;  and  as  the  fox  will  most  likely 
nm  the  covers  that  have  been  already 
drawn  there  is  little  probability  of  chang- 
ing. 

Huntsmen  of  2>enetration  will  observe 
where  foxes  like  best  to  lie.  Where  there 
is  a  great  tract  of  cover  to  draw,  such  ob- 
servations are  of  great  utility,  and  will 
save  much  time.  Generally,  foxes  are 
partial  to  such  as  lie  high,  and  are  dry 
and  thick  at  bottom ;  such  also  as  lie  out 
of  the  wind ;  and  such  as  are  on  the 
sunny  side  of  hills.  The  same  cover 
where  one  fox  has  been  foimd,  if  it  has 
remained  quiet  any  time,  will  most  likely 
produce  another. 

It  is  to  little  pui-pose  to  draw  hazel 
coppices  at  the  time  when  nuts  are 
gathered  ;  furze  covers,  or  two  or  three 
years'  coppices,  are  then  the  only  quiet 
places  a  fox  can  kennel  in  :  they  also  are 
disturbed  when  pheasant  shooting  begins, 
and  older  covers  are  more  likely.  The 
season  when  foxes  are  most  wild  and 
strong  is  about  Christmas  :  a  huntsman 
then  must  lose  no  time  in  drawing ;  he 
should  draw  up  the  wind,  unless  the  cover 
be  verj"^  large,  in  which  case,  it  may  be 
better,  perhaps,  to  cross  it,  giving  the 
hoimds  a  side  wind,  lest  he  should  be 
obliged  to  turn  down  the  wind  at  last  : — 
in  either  case,  he  should  draw  as  quietly 
as  he  can. 

At  this  time,  young  coppices  are  quite 
bare  :  the  most  likely  places,  therefore, 
are  foiu*  or  five  years'  coppices,  and  such 
as  are  furzy  at  the  bottom. 

The  best  drawing  hounds  are  shy  of 
seai'ching  a  cover  when  it  is  wet ;  and  on 
such  occasions  the  huntsman  should  ride 
into  the  likeliest  part  of  it ;  and  as  there 
will  most  likely  be  no  drag,  the  closer  he 
draws  the  better  : — huntsmen,  by  draw- 
ing in  too  great  a  huriy,  frequently  leave 
foxes  behind  them.  Some  huntsmen  draw 
too  quick ;  some  too  slow.  The  time  of 
the  day,  the  behaviour  of  the  hounds,  and 
the  covers  they  are  drawing  will  direct  an 
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intelligent  huntsman  in  the  pace  which 
he  ought  to  go. 

When  a  fox  is  found  in  a  furze  brake, 
he  should  never  be  hallooed  till  he  has 
got  quite  clear  of  it ; — when  a  fox  is  found 
in  such  a  place,  hounds  are  sure  to  go  off 
well  with  him  ;  and  it  must  be  owing 
either  to  bad  scent,  bad  hounds,  bad  man- 
agement, or  bad  luck,  if  they  fail  to  kill 
him  afterwards. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  rate  as  soon 
as  a  young  hound  challenges.  No  doubt, 
young  hounds  are  often  wi"ong  ;  yet,  since 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  some- 
times be  right,  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
a  little,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any 
of  the  old  ones  will  join,  before  any  thing 
is  said. 

It  is  advisable  not  to  hunt  the  small 
covers  till  you  have  well  rattled  the  large 
ones ;  for,  until  the  foxes  are  thinned  and 
dispersed,  where  they  are  in  plenty,  it 
nuist  be  bad  policy  to  drive  others  there 
to  increase  the  number.  If  it  be  wished 
to  thin  the  foxes,  the  hounds  should  be 
thrown  into  the  same  cover  as  long  as 
as  there  is  a  fox  to  be  found.  If  the 
hounds  go  off  with  the  first  fox  that 
breaks,  the  cover  is  very  little  disturbed, 
and  another  fox  will  probably  be  found 
there  again  the  next  day ;  but  where 
foxes  are  scarce,  the  same  cover  should 
never  be  drawn  two  days  in  succession. 

When  a  fox  slinks  from  his  kennel,  gets 
a  great  way  before  the  hounds,  and  you 
are  obliged  to  hunt  after  him  with  a  bad 
scent — if  you  are  in  a  coimtry  where 
foxes  are  in  plenty,  and  you  know  where 
to  find  another,  it  will  be  advisable  to  call 
off,  and  try  for  a  second.  Unless  a  fox 
can  be  well  pressed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  run,  the  hounds  will  not  easily  reach 
him  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  is  at  such  a 
distance  before  them,  as  will  enable  him 
to  regulate  his  pace,  he  will  be  very  likely 
to  tire  out  both  horses  and  homids : — 
hence  one  very  essential  reason  for  speed 
in  the  fox  hound.  When  the  fox  is  a 
great  way  a-head,  he  will  listen  to  the 
hounds,  and  will  act  accordingly — if  the 
hoimds  are  not  able  to  blow  him,  the 
chase  is  sure  to  be  very  long,  and  will 
most  likely  end  with  the  loss  of  the  fox. 

During  the  time  that  hounds  are  draw- 
ing for  a  fox,  the  sportsmen  should  place 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can- 
not go  off  unseen.  Foxes  will  sometimes 
lie  in  sheep's  scrapes  on  the  side  of  hills, 
and  in  small  bushes,  and  even  in  stubbles, 
where  huntsmen  seldom  think  of  looking 
for  them  ;  yet,  when  they  hear  a  hound. 
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they  generally  shift  their  quarters,  and 
make  for  close  cover.  Gentlemen  should 
take  this  necessary  part  of  fox  luuiting  on 
themselves,  as  the  whippers-in  have  often 
business  to  occupy  their  attention. 

Long  drags  in  large  covers  give  a  great 
advantage  to  a  fox,  who,  in  such  a  case, 
generally  sets  off  a  long  way  before  the 
hounds.  This  may  be  prevented  by  throw- 
ing the  hounds  in  that  part  of  the  cover 
in  which  he  is  most  likely  to  kennel :  for 
want  of  this  precaution,  a  fox  will  some- 
times get  so  far  the  start  of  hounds  that 
they  are  never  able  to  himt  up  to  him  af- 
terwards. Also,  when  hounds  first  touch 
upon  the  drag,  some  huntsmen  are  so 
careless,  that,  while  they  are  going  on 
with  it  the  wrong  way  themselves,  a  single 
hound  finds  the  fox,  and  is  not  caught 
any  more  by  the  pack  till  he  has  lost  him 
again. 

Foxes  are  said  to  go  down  the  wind  to 
their  kennel ;  but  they  do  not  always  ob- 
serve this  rule. 

There  are  some  himtsmen,  who,  while 
their  hounds  are  at  fault,  frequently  make 
so  much  noise  themselves  that  they  can 
hear  nothing  else  :  thej^  should  always 
have  an  ear  to  a  halloo. 

When  hounds  approach  a  cover  which 
it  is  intended  they  should  draw,  and  dash 
away  towards  it,  whippcrs-in  generally 
ride  after  them  to  stop  tliem.  It  is  too 
late ;  they  had  better  let  them  alone  ;  it 
checks  them  in  their  drawing,  and  is  of 
no  kind  of  use  :  it  will  be  soon  enough  to 
begin  to  rate,  when  they  have  foimd  and 
limit  improper  game.  If  a  huntsman  has 
his  hounds  under  good  command,  and  is 
attentive  to  them,  they  will  not  break  off 
without  his  permission.  Should  he  pass 
by  the  side  of  a  cover  which  he  does  not 
intend  to  draw,  his  whippers-in  must  be 
in  their  proper  places  ;  but  if  he  rides  up 
a  cover  with  them,  unawed,  uncontrolled 
■ — a  cover  where  they  have  been  used  to 
find,  they  must  be  slack  indeed  if  they  do 
not  dash  into  it.  On  this  account,  it  is 
better  not  to  approach  the  cover  always 
in  the  same  direction  ;  hoimds,  by  not 
being  aware  of  what  is  going  forward, 
will  be  less  likely  to  break  off,  and  will 
draw  more  quietly.  Hounds  are  some- 
times seen  so  flashy,  that  they  will  break 
away  from  the  huntsman  as  soon  as  they 
see  a  cover ;  and  yet  the  same  hounds 
will  stop,  when  they  reach  the  cover  side, 
and  not  go  into  it.  Hounds  should  be 
very  rigidly  disciplined  ;  and  when  they 
are  not  under  good  command,  subject  the 
sportsman  to  many  inconveniences  ;  and 
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he  may  at  times  be  obliged  to  go  out  of 
his  way,  or  draw  a  cover  against  his  will : 
— it  is  not  possible  to  do  any  thing  with 
a  pack  of  fox  hounds,  unless  they  are 
obedient.  They  should  both  love  and 
fear  the  huntsman  ;  they  should  fear  him, 
but  they  should  love  him  more.  Dogs 
that  are  constantly  with  their  masters 
acquire  a  wonderful  degree  of  penetration, 
and  much  may  be  done  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  afleetions. 

Young  foxes  that  have  been  much  dis- 
turbed will  lie  at  ground  :  the  earth  at 
such  time  should  be  stopped  three  or 
four  hours  before  day,  or  no  foxes  will  be 
found. 

The  first  day  a  cover  is  hunted  that  is 
full  of  foxes,  and  j'ou  want  blood,  let  them 
not  be  checked  back  into  the  covei',  which 
is  the  usual  practise  at  such  times,  but  let 
some  of  them  get  off:  if  you  do  not,  what 
with  continual  changing,  and  sometimes 
running  the  heel,  it  is  probable  none 
will  belilled. 

When  hounds  are  encouraged  to  a 
scent,  if  they  lose  that  scent,  it  is  then  an 
unsteady  hound  is  for  any  kind  of  mis- 
chief. 

Though  a  lumtsman  ought  to  be  as  si- 
lent as  possible  at  going  into  a  covei',  he 
cannot  be  too  noisy  at  coming  out  of  it ; 
and  if  at  any  time,  he  slioidd  turn  back 
suddenly,  he  should  give  as  much  notice 
of  it  as  he  can  to  his  hounds,  or  he  will 
leave  many  of  them  behind  him  ;  and 
should  he  turn  down  the  wind,  he  may 
see  no  more  of  them. 

It  is  the  judicious  encouragement  of 
hounds  to  limit,  when  they  cannot  run  ; 
and  the  preventing  them  losing  time  by 
hunting  too  much  when  they  might  run, 
that  distinguishes  a  good  from  a  bad 
huntsman. — Hounds  that  have  been  well 
taught,  will  cast  forward  to  a  hedge  of 
their  own  accord  ;  but  this  excellence 
can  never  be  acquired  without  discipline 
and  education.  To  suffer  a  pack  of  fox 
hounds  to  hunt  through  a  flock  of  sheep, 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  make  a  regular  cast 
round  them,  is  tlie  height  of  absurdity — 
it  is  wilfully  losing  time  to  no  purpose. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  hounds  should 
at  no  time  be  taken  off  their  noses  ;  but 
in  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  justly  re- 
marked, that  a  fox  hound  which  will  not 
bear  lifting,  is  not  worth  keeping. 

Recurring  to  Beckford,  he  observes — 
"  Though  I  like  to  see  fox  hounds  cast 
wide  and  forward,  and  dislike  to  see  them 
pick  a  cold  scent  through  flocks  of  sheep 
to  no  purpose,  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  ob- 
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serve,  that  I  dislike  still  more  to  see  that 
unaccountable  hurry,  which  huntsmen 
will  sometimes  put  themselves  into,  the 
moment  their  hounds  are  at  fault.  Time 
ought  always  to  be  allowed  them  to  make 
their  own  cast  ;  and  if  a  huntsman  is 
judicious,  he  will  take  that  opportunity  to 
consider,  what  part  he  himself  has  next 
to  act ;  but,  instead  of  this,  I  have  seen 
hounds  hurried  away  the  very  instant 
they  come  to  a  fault,  a  wide  cast  made, 
and  the  hounds  at  last  brought  back  again 
to  the  veiy  place  from  whence  they  were 
so  abruptly  taken,  and  where,  if  the  hunts- 
man had  had  a  minute's  patience,  they 
would  have  hit  off  the  scent  themselves. 
It  is  always  great  impertinence  in  a  hunts- 
man to  pretend  to  make  a  cast  himself 
before  the  hounds  have  made  theirs'.  Pru- 
dence should  direct  him  to  encourage,  and, 
I  may  say,  humour  his  hounds,  in  the  cast 
they  seem  inclined  to  make,  and  either 
to  stand  still  or  trot  round  them,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require. 

"  I  have  seen  hvmtsmen  make  their  cast 
on  bad  ground,  when  they  might  as  easily 
have  made  it  on  good.  I  have  seen  them 
suffer  their  hounds  to  try  in  the  midst  of 
a  flock  of  sheep,  when  there  was  a  hedge 
near,  where  they  might  have  been  sure  to 
take  the  scent ;  and  I  have  seen  a  cast 
made  with  every  hound  at  their  horse's 
heels.  When  a  hound  tries  for  the  scent, 
his  nose  is  to  the  ground ;  when  a  hunts- 
man makes  a  cast,  his  eye  should  be  on 
his  hounds ;  and  when  he  sees  them  spread 
wide,  and  try  as  they  ought,  his  cast  may 
then  be  quick. 

"  When  hoimds  are  at  fault,  and  the 
huntsman  halloos  them  off  the  line  of 
scent,  the  whippers-in  cracking  their  whips 
and  rating  them  after  him,  if  he  trots  away 
with  them,  may  they  not  think  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  is  over  ? — Hounds  never, 
in  my  opinion,  (unless  in  particular  cases, 
or  when  you  go  to  a  haUoo)  should  be 
taken  entirely  off  their  noses ;  but  when 
lifted,  should  be  made  to  try  as  they  go. 
Some  huntsmen  have  a  dull,  stupid  way 
of  speaking  to  their  hounds  ;  at  these 
times  little  should  be  said,  and  that  should 
have  both  meaning  and  expression." 

When  a  huntsman  makes  a  cast,  he 
should  make  it  perfect  one  way  before  he 
tries  another,  as  much  time  might  other- 
wise be  lost,  in  going  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Some  huntsmen,  when  they  have 
made  a  forward  cast,  come  slowly  back 
again — they  should  return  as  fast  as  they 
can. 

If  hounds  come  to  a  f§ult,  and  it  is  pro- 
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bable  that  the  fox  has  been  headed  back, 
your  forward  cast  should  be  short  and  quick, 
as  the  scent  is  then  likely  to  be  behind  you  : 
too  obstinate  a  perseverance  forward  has 
been  the  loss  of  many  foxes.  In  heathy 
countries,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if 
there  are  many  roads,  foxes  will  run  them 
in  dry  weather  ;  when  hounds,  therefore, 
overrun  the  scent,  if  the  huntsman  return 
to  the  first  cross  road,  he  will  probably 
hit  off  the  scent  again. 

In  large  covers,  if  there  are  many  roads, 
when  those  are  dry  in  bad  scenting  days, 
or  after  a  thaw,  when  they  carry,  the 
huntsman  should  be  near  his  hounds  to 
help  them,  and  hold  them  forward.  Foxes 
will  run  the  roads  at  these  times,  and 
hounds  cannot  always  own  the  scent. 

When  hounds  are  at  fault  on  a  dry  road, 
the  huntsman  should  not  turn  back  too 
soon  ;  he  should  stop  till  he  has  ascertain- 
ed that  the  fox  has  not  gone  on  : — the 
hounds  should  try  on  both  sides  the  road 
at  once ;  if  the  huntsman  perceive  that 
they  have  tried  on  one  side  only,  on  his 
return,  he  shoidd  try  the  other. 

If  a  fox  runs  the  wind,  when  first  found, 
and  afterwards  turns,  he  seldom  turns 
again. 

When  a  fox  is  pursued  over  a  country, 
the  scent  being  bad,  and  he  a  long  way 
before  the  hounds,  without  ever  having 
been  pressed,  if  his  point  should  be  for 
strong  earths  that  are  open,  or  for  large 
covers,  where  game  is  in  plenty,  it  will 
perhaps  be  the  best  plan  to  take  off  the 
hounds  at  the  first  fault,  as  the  fox  will, 
under  such  circumstances,  nm  the  hounds 
out  of  scent ;  and  indeed,  if  he  should 
not,  you  will  be  very  likely  to  change  at 
the  first  cover  you  come  into.  But  when 
a  fox  has  been  hard  pressed,  he  should 
not,  if  possible,  be  given  up. 

If  it  be  desirous  to  recover  a  hunted  fox, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  scent,  a  long 
cast  to  the  first  cover  to  which  he  seems 
to  point  is  the  only  resource  in  such  an 
emergency — the  huntsman  should  get 
there  as  fast  as  he  can,  and,  when  there, 
the  hounds  should  try  as  slowly  and  quiet- 
ly as  possible : — if  hunting  after  him  is 
hopeless,  and  a  long  cast  does  not  succeed, 
it  is  time  to  give  him  up.  In  fact,  when 
the  scent  is  so  bad  that  the  hounds  cannot 
hunt,  the  best  way  is,  to  give  up  the 
business  for  the  day. — It  is  a  fault  in  a 
huntsman  to  persevere  in  bad  weather, 
when  hounds  cannot  run,  and  when  there 
is  not  a  probability  of  killing  a  fox.  There 
are  some,  however,  who,  after  they  have 
lost  one  fox  for  want  of  scent  to  hunt  him, 
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will  find  another — this  makes  their  hounds 
slack  and  sometimes  vicious,  and  also  dis- 
turbs the  covers  to  no  purpose. 

When  a  huntsman  has  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  his  country,  he  possesses  an  emi- 
nent advantage — he  can  trot  away  and 
make  a  knowing  cast,  from  having  ob- 
served that  nine  foxes  out  of  ten,  with  tlie 
wind  in  the  same  quarter,  have  constantly 
made  for  the  same  point  or  cover. 

In  a  country,  where  there  are  large 
eai-ths,  a  fox  that  knows  the  country,  and 
tries  one  of  them,  seldom  fails  to  try  the 
rest.  A  huntsman  may  take  advantage  of 
this  to  get  nearer  his  fox. 

When  a  fox  runs  into  a  village,  great 
caution  is  necessary :  if  he  is  halloo'd  there, 
the  huntsman  should  get  forward  as  fast 
as  he  can.  Foxes,  when  tired,  will  lie 
down  any  where,  and  are  thus  often  lost. 
A  wide  cast  is  not  the  best  to  recover  a 
tired  fox  with  tired  hounds— they  should 
hunt  him  out,  inch  by  inch,  though  they 
are  ever  so  long  about  it,  and  for  the  rea- 
son just  given,  that  he  will  lie  down  any- 
where. 

Where  foxes  are  in  plenty,  a  huntsman 
must  take  care  that  his  hounds  do  not  nm 
the  heel ;  since  it  sometimes  happens  that 
hounds  can  run  the  WTong  way  of  the  scent 
better  than  they  can  the  right;  for  instance 
when  one  is  up  the  wind,  and  the  other 
down. 

When  the  huntsman  hears  a  halloo,  and 
has  five  or  six  couple  of  hounds  with  him, 
the  pack  not  running,  let  him  get  forward 
with  those  which  he  has  ;  when  they  are 
on  the  scent,  the  others  will  soon  join 
them. — He  may  lift  his  tail  hounds  and 
get  them  forward  after  the  rest ;  it  can 
do  no  hurt,  but  he  must  be  cautious  not  to 
get  them  before  the  rest — it  is  always  in- 
jurious, and  foxes  are  sometimes  lost  by 
it. 

Shoidd  a  fox  run  his  foil  in  cover,  if  all 
the  hounds  are  suffered  to  hunt  on  the 
line  of  him,  they  will  foil  the  ground,  and 
tire  themselves  to  little  purpose.  Tlie 
huntsman,  at  such  a  time,  should  stop 
the  tail  hounds,  and  throw  them  in 
at  head.  Whilst  hoimds  run  straight,  it 
cannot  be  of  any  use,  as  they  will  get  on 
faster  with  the  scent  than  they  would  with- 
out it. 

When  hoimds  are  hunting  a  cold  scent, 
and  point  towards  a  cover,  a  wliipper-in 
should  get  forward  to  the  opposite  side  of 
it :  should  the  fox  break  before  the  hounds 
reach  the  cover,  they  should  be  stopped 
and  get  nearer  to  him. 

If  a  fox  persists  in  nmning  in  a  strong 
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cover,  lies  down  often  behind  the  hounds, 
and  they  are  slack  in  hunting  him,  the 
Inuitsman  should  get  into  the  cover  to 
them.  Such  a  step  may  induce  the  fox 
to  break,  it  may  keep  him  off  his  foil,  or 
may  prevent  the  hounds  from  giving  him 
up. 

Slow  himtsmen  kill  but  few  foxes  ;  they 
are  a  check  upon  their  hounds,  which  sel- 
dom kill  a  fox  but  with  a  high  scent,  when 
it  is  out  of  their  power  to  prevent  it.  A 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of 
himting  is  chiefly  of  use  to  slow  huntsmen 
and  bad  hounds,  since  they  more  often 
stand  in  need  of  it.  Activity  is  the  first 
requisite  in  a  huntsman  to  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds, a  lack  of  which  no  judgment  can 
compensate  or  make  amends  for  ;  but  the 
most  difficult  part  of  a  huntsman's  busi- 
ness is  the  distinguishing  betwixt  different 
scents,  and,  knowing  with  any  certainty, 
the  scent  of  the  hunted  fox.  Much  specu- 
lation is  here  required— the  length  of  time 
hounds  remain  at  fault — difference  of 
ground — change  of  weather — all  which 
contribute  to  increase  the  difficulty,  and 
require  a  nicety  of  judgment  and  a  pre- 
cision, much  above  the  comprehension  of 
most  huntsmen. 

When  hounds  are  at  fault,  and  cannot 
make  it  out  themselves,  the  first  cast  should 
be  quick — the  scent  is  then  good,  nor  are 
the  hounds  likely  to  go  over  it ;  as  the 
scent  gets  worse,  the  cast  should  be  slower, 
and  be  more  cautiously  made.  This  is  an 
essential  part  of  hunting,  which  few  hunts- 
men attend  to  sufliciently  : — with  a  good 
scent,  the  cast  shoidd  be  quick ;  with  a 
bad  scent,  slow ;  and  when  the  hounds 
are  picking  along  a  cold  scent,  they  should 
not  be  cast  at  all. 

If  hounds  are  at  faidt,  and  staring 
about,  trusting  solely  to  their  eyes  and 
their  ears,  making  a  cast  with  them  is  not 
advisable.  The  likeliest  place  for  them 
to  find  the  scent  is  where  they  left  it ;  and 
when  the  fault  is  evidently  in  the  hounds, 
a  forward  cast  is  not  likely  to  recover  the 
scent. 

When  hounds  are  making  a  good  and 
regular  cast,  trying  for  the  scent  as  they 
go,  the  huntsman  should  not  say  a  word 
to  them  ;  it  cannot  do  any  good,  and  may 
probably  make  them  go  over  the  scent. 

If  hounds  come  to  a  check,  the  hunts- 
man should  observe  the  tail  hounds — they 
are  least  likely  to  oven-un  the  scent,  and 
he  may  see  by  them  how  far  they  brought 
it :  in  most  packs  there  are  some  hounds 
that  will  shew  the  point  of  the  fox ;  and 
if  attended  to,   will  direct  the  huntsman 
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in  his  cast.  When  such  hounds  follow 
unwillingly,  the  huntsman  may  be  certain 
the  pack  ai'e  running  without  the  scent. 

When  the  huntsman  casts  his  hounds, 
he  ought  to  manifest  some  judgment,  and 
not  cast  wide,  without  reason,  since  he  will 
occupy  more  time  about  it.  Huntsmen 
in  genei'al  keep  too  forward  in  their  casts, 
or,  as  a  sailor  would  express  it,  keep  too 
long  on  one  tack.  They  should  endeavour 
to  hit  off  the  scent  by  crossing  the  line  of 
it,  as  two  parallel  lines  can  never  meet. 

When  the  huntsman  goes  to  a  halloo, 
he  should  be  careful  lest  his  hounds  run 
the  heel.  "  I  once  saw  (says  Beckford) 
this  mistake  made  by  a  famous  hunts- 
man  after  we  had  left  the  cover,  which 

we  had  been  drawing,  a  disturbed  fox  was 
seen  to  go  into  it ;  he  was  hallooed  and 
we  returned.  The  huntsman,  who  never 
inquired  where  the  fox  was  seen,  or  on 
which  side  the  cover  he  entered,  threw  his 
hounds  in  at  random  ;  and,  as  it  happen- 
ed, on  the  opposite  side  :  they  immediate- 
ly took  the  heel  of  him,  broke  cover,  and 
hunted  the  scent  back  to  his  very  ken- 
nel." 

Different  countries  require  different 
casts ;  such  huntsmen  as  have  been  used  to 
a  woodland  and  inclosed  country,  are  apt 
to  lose  time  in  an  open  country,  where 
wide  casts  are  always  necessary. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  cast 
round  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  whipper-in 
ought  to  drive  them  the  other  way,  lest 
they  should  keep  i-unning  on  before. 

A  fox  seldom  goes  over  or  under  a  gate, 
when  he  can  avoid  it. 

Conceited  huntsmen  frequently  spoil 
the  sport.  "  Often  have  1  seen  them 
(says  Beckford)  when  their  hounds  come 
to  a  check,  turn  directly  back,  on  seeing 
hounds  at  head  which  they  had  no  opinion 
of.  They  supposed  the  fox  was  gone  an- 
other way  :  in  which  case  Mr.  Bayes's 
remark  in  the  Rehearsal  always  occurs  to 
me,  '  that,  if  he  should  not,  ivhat  then  be- 
comes of  their  suppose  ?' — Better  would  it 
be  to  make  a  short  cast  forward  first; 
they  then  might  be  certain  that  the 
hounds  were  wrong,  and  of  course  could 
make  their  own  cast  with  greater  confi- 
dence. Tlie  advantage,  next  to  that  of 
knowing  where  the  fox  is  gone,  is  that  of 
knowing  with  certainty  where  he  is  not. 

"  Most  huntsmen  like  to  have  all  their 
hounds  turned  after  them,  when  they 
make  a  cast :  I  wonder  not  at  them  for  it, 
but  I  am  always  sorry  when  I  see  it  done  ; 
for,  till  I  find  a  huntsman  that  is  infallible, 
I  shall  continue  to  think  the  more  my 
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hounds  spread,  the  better  ;  as  long  as  they 
are  within  sight  or  hearing,  it  is  sufficient. 
Many  a  time  have  I  seen  an  obstinate 
hound  hit  off  the  scent,  when  an  obsti- 
nate huntsman,  by  casting  the  wrong 
way,  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
it.  Two  foxes  I  remember  to  have  seen 
killed  in  one  day  by  skirting  hounds, 
whilst  the  huntsman  was  making  his  cast 
the  contrary  way." 

If  hounds  are  running  in  cover,  and 
come  into  a  road,  and  horses  are  on  before, 
the  huntsman  should  hold  them  quickly 
on  beyond  where  the  horses  have  been, 
trying  the  opposite  side  as  he  goes  along. 
Should  tlie  horsemen  have  been  long 
enough  there  to  have  headed  back  the 
fox,  let  him  then  try  back. — When  the 
fox  has  been  headed  back,  the  hounds 
ought  to  try  back,  but  scarcely  in  any 
other  case. 

When  hounds  are  divided  into  many 
parts,  you  had  better  go  off  with  the  first 
fox  that  breaks.  The  ground  will  soon  get 
tainted,  nor  will  hounds  like  a  cover 
where  they  are  often  changing. 

The  heading  a  fox  at  first,  if  the  cover 
be  not  a  large  one,  is  oftentimes  of  service 
to  hounds,  as  he  will  not  stop,  and  cannot 
go  off  unseen.  When  a  fox  has  been  hard 
run,  the  case  may  be  diffei"ent  ;  and 
hounds  that  would  have  easily  killed  him 
out  of  cover,  have  sometimes  left  him 
in  it. 

If  a  fox  has  often  been  headed  back 
on  one  side  of  the  cover,  and  the  hunts- 
man knows  there  is  not  any  person  on 
the  other  to  halloo  him,  the  first  fault  his 
hounds  come  to,  let  him  cast  that  way, 
lest  the  fox  should  be  gone  off;  and  if  he 
is  in  the  cover,  he  may  still  recover 
him. 

A  huntsman  should  on  no  account  take 
out  a  lame  hound.  If  any  are  tender 
footed,  the  huntsman,  on  being  questioned, 
will  generally  remark,  that  they  will  not 
mind  it  when  they  are  out — probably  they 
may  not — but  how  will  they  be  the  next 
day  ? — A  hound  not  in  condition  to  run, 
cannot  be  of  much  service  to  the  pack, 
and  taking  him  out  at  such  a  time  may 
occasion  a  long  confinement  afterwards. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  a 
huntsman  shoidd  not  be  allowed  to  hunt 
young  hounds  in  couples.  If  necessary, 
it  would  be  better  if  they  were  held  in 
couples  by  the  cover  side  till  the  fox  is 
found. 

The  two  principal  things  to  Avhich  a 
huntsman  has  to  attend  are  the  keeping 
of  his  hounds  healthy  and  steady.     The 
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first  may  be  accomplished  by  cleanliness 
and  proper  food ;  the  latter,  by  putting, 
as  seldom  as  possible,  any  unsteady  ones 
amongst  them. 

When  a  fox  has  been  lost,  the  hunts- 
man would  do  well  to  examine  himself,  on 
his  return  home,  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  he  might  have  done  better  : 
by  this  means  he  may  make  the  very 
losing  of  a  fox  of  use  to  him. 

Beckford  remarks — "  Old  tyeing  hounds, 
and  a  hare  hunter  tiu-ned  fox  hunter,  are 
both  as  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  fox 
hunting,  as  any  thing  can  possibly  be. 
One  is  continually  bringing  the  pack 
back  again  ;  the  other  as  constantly  does 
his  best  to  prevent  them  getting  forward. 
The  natural  prejudices  of  mankind  are 
such,  that  a  man  seldom  alters  his  style 
of  hunting,  let  him  pursue  what  game  he 
may ;  besides,  it  may  be  constitutional, 
as  he  is  himself  slow  or  active,  dull  or 
lively,  patient  or  impatient ;  it  is  for  these 
reasons  I  object  to  a  hare  hunter  for  a 
pack  of  fox  hounds,  for  the  same  ideas  of 
hunting  will  most  probably  stick  by  him 
as  long  as  he  lives."  Yet  Beckford  him- 
self followed  both  hare  and  fox  hunting  at 
different  periods  ;  and  yet  little  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  he  excelled  in  both ; 
and  although  the  chase  of  the  fox  and 
that  of  the  hare,  offer  a  striking  contrast 
as  to  style  and  character,  yet,  we  are  of 
opinion  (and  we  boast  more  than  ordinary 
experience)  that  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  for  a  hare  hunter  to  become  a  fox 
hunter ;  and  he  will  perhaps  become  partial 
to  the  latter  : — fox  hunters  are  apt  to  en- 
tertain a  mean  opinion  of  thepm-suit  of  the 
hare. 

There  is  some  variet}'  in  huntsmen. 
Sometimes  a  good  kennel  huntsman  is 
met  with ;  sometimes  an  active  and  judi- 
cious one  in  the  field ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  these  admii-able  (juali- 
ties  in  the  same  person  ;  it  is  certain  they 
are  seldom  imited  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Some  are  clever  at  finding  a  fox  ;  others 
are  better  after  he  is  foinid  ;  whilst  per- 
fection in  a  huntsman,  like  perfection  in 
any  thing  else,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  met 
with :  there  are  not  only  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  huntsmen  ;  but  there  are  per- 
haps a  few  others,  who,  being,  as  it  were, 
of  a  different  species,  should  be  classed 
apart — we  mean  such  as  have  real  genius. 
Beckford  says  he  woidd  rather  his  first 
whipper  -  in  possessed  genius  than  his 
huntsman  ;  and  "  one  reason  amongst 
othei's  is,  that  he  would  have  more  oj)por- 
tunities  of  exercising  it." 
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"  The  keeping  hounds  clean  and 
healthy,  and  bringing  them  into  the  field " 
in  their  fidlest  vigour,  is  the  excellence  of 
a  good  kennel  huntsman  ;  if,  besides  this, 
he  makes  his  hounds  both  love  and  fear 
him  ;  if  he  is  active,  and  presses  them  on 
when  the  scent  is  good,  always  aiming  to 
keep  as  near  the  fox  as  he  can ;  if,  when 
his  hounds  are  at  fault,  he  makes  his  cast 
with  judgment,  not  casting  the  wrong 
way  first,  and  blundering  on  the  right  at 
last,  as  many  do ;  if,  added  to  this,  he  is 
patient  and  persevering,  never  giving  up 
the  fox  whilst  there  remains  a  chance  of 
killing  him,  he  then  is  a  perfect  hunts- 
man." 

In  order  to  shew  the  superiority  of  fox 
hunting,  he  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote : — My  hounds  in  running  a  fox  (saya 
he)  crossed  the  great  western  road,  where 
I  met  a  gentleman  travelling  on  horse- 
back, a  servant  with  a  portmanteau,  fol- 
lowing him.  He  no  sooner  saw  me,  than 
he  rode  up  to  me,  and  with  the  greatest 
eagerness — '  6'zV,  (says  he)  are  you  after 
a  fox  T — When  I  told  him  we  were,  he 
immediately  stuck  sjnirs  to  his  horse, 
took  a  monstrous  leap,  and  never  quitted 
us  any  more  till  the  fox  was  killed.  I 
suppose,  had  I  said  we  were  after  a  hare, 
my  gentleman  would  have  pursued  his 
journey." 

The  ti-ue  spirit  of  fox  himting  is  not  to 
walk  down  a  fox  or  starve  him  to  death, 
but  to  keep  close  at  him,  and  kill  him  as 
soon  as  you  can.  A  fox  hound  may  hunt 
too  much  ;  if  tender  nosed,  and  not  over- 
hurried,  he  will  always  himt  enough ; 
whilst  the  lightest  bred  hounds  may  be 
made  to  tye  on  the  scent  by  improper 
encouragement.  Slackness  in  the  men 
occasions  slackness  in  the  hounds ;  and 
any  person  may  perceive  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  hoimds  hunt,  what  kind  of 
men  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 

All  hounds  go  fast  enough  with  a  good 
scent ;  but  it  is  the  particular  excellence 
of  a  fox  hound,  when  rightly  managed, 
to  get  on  faster  with  an  indifferent  scent, 
than  any  other  hound  : — it  is  the  business 
of  a  Imntsman  to  encourage  this ;  and 
here  the  principles  of  hare  hunting  will 
not  apply  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fox.  A 
hare  lumter  has  been  used  to  take  his 
time;  he  has  enjoyed  a  cold  scent  like  a 
southern  hound  ;  and  has  sat  patiently 
upon  his  horse  to  see  his  hounds  hunt. 
"  It  is  to  be  sure  veiy  pretty  to  see  ;  and 
when  jou  consider  that  the  hare  is  all 
the  time,  perhaps  within  a  few  yards  of 
you,  and  may  leap  up  the  next  minute, 
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you  are  perfectly  contented  with  what  you 
are  about ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  fox  hunting. 
Every  minute  you  lose  is  precious,  and 
increases  your  difficulties  ;  and,  while 
you  are  standing  still,  the  fox  is  numing 
miles.  —  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  a  hare 
hunter  to  be  told  where  the  game  was 
seen,  though  a  long  while  before  ;  but  it 
is  melancholy  news  to  a  fox  hunter,  whose 
game  is  not  likely  to  stop." 

When  hounds  flag  from  frequent 
changes  and  a  long  day,  it  is  necessary 
for  a  huntsman  to  animate  them  as  much 
as  he  can ;  he  must  keep  them  forward 
and  press  them  on ;  for  it  is  not  likely,  in 
this  case,  that  they  should  overrun  the 
scent :  at  those  times,  the  whole  work  is 
generally  done  by  a  few  hounds,  and  he 
should  keep  close  to  them.  If  they  come 
to  a  long  fault,  the  business  is  over. 

The  many  chances  in  favour  of  the  fox 
in  fox  hunting,  such  as  the  frequent 
changing,  the  heading  of  the  fox,  his 
being  coursed  by  sheep  dogs,  long  faults, 
cold  hunting,  and  the  dying  away  of  the 
scent,  make  it  necessary  to  keep  always 
as  near  the  fox  as  possible  : — this  should 
be  the  first  and  invariable  principle  of  fox 
hunting. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  in  fox  hunt- 
ing than  the  huntsman  knowing  the 
country  he  is  to  hunt.  Foxes  are  not 
capricious  creatures,  but  know  very  well 
what  they  are  about ;  are  quick  in  deter- 
mining, and  resolute  in  perseverance. 
They  generally  have  a  point  to  go  to ; 
and,  though  headed  and  turned  directly 
from  it,  seldom  fail  to  make  it  good  at  the 
last ;  tJiis,  therefore,  is  a  great  help  to  a 
huntsman  of  discernment. 

Huntsmen  should  not  be  suffered  to  en- 
coiu'age  their  hounds  too  much  on  bad 
scenting  days,  particularly  in  covers, 
where  there  is  much  riot. — Hark  !  hark  ! 
which  injudicious  huntsmen  are  so  apt  to 
use  upon  every  occasion,  must  often  do 
mischief,  and  cannot  do  good  ;  whilst 
hounds  are  near  together,  they  will  sooner 
get  to  the  hound  that  challenges  without 
that  noise  than  with  it.  If  it  be  a  right 
scent,  they  will  be  ready  enough  to  join  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  wrong  one,  provided  the 
huntsman  lets  them  alone,  they  will  soon 
leave  it : — injudicious  encouragement  on 
a  bad  day,  might  make  them  run  some- 
thing or  other,  right  or  wrong. 

There  is  no  fault  so  bad  in  the  hound 
as  that  of  running  false  ;  it  should  never 
be  forgiven  :  such  as  are  not  stout,  that 
are  stiff  nosed,  or  that  have  other  faults, 
may  at  times  do  good,  and  at  worst  may 
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do  no  harm  ;  whilst  such  as  rim  false, 
most  probably  will  spoil  your  sport. 

A  hvintsman  ought  to  know  how  to 
marshal  every  hound  in  the  pack,  giving 
to  each  his  proper  rank  and  precedence  ; 
for  without  this  knowledge  it  is  not  pos- 
sible he  can  make  a  large  draft  as  he 
ought.  There  are  in  many  packs  some 
hounds  that  assist  but  little  in  killing  the 
fox,  and  it  is  the  judicious  drafting  of 
such  hounds  that  shews  a  good  hunts- 
man. 

Fox  hounds  to  hunt  well,  should  be 
well  in  blood.  "  When  hounds  are  out 
of  blood,  there  is  a  kind  of  evil  genius  at- 
tending all  they  do  ;  and  though  they  may 
seem  to  hunt  as  well  as  ever,  they  do  not 
get  forward,  whilst  a  pack  of  fox  hounds 
well  in  blood,  like  troops  flushed  with 
conquest,  are  not  easily  withstood.  What 
we  call  ill  luck,  day  after  day,  when 
homids  kill  no  foxes,  may  frequently,  I 
think,  be  traced  to  another  cause,  viz. 
their  being  out  of  blood ;  nor  can  there 
be  any  other  reason  assigned  why  hounds, 
which  we  know  to  be  good,  should  remain 
so  long  as  they  sometimes  do  without  kill- 
ing a  fox. — Large  packs  are  least  subject 
to  this  inconvenience  ;  hounds  that  are 
fresh  and  in  high  spirits,  least  feel  the 
want  of  blood.  The  smallest  packs,  there- 
fore, should  be  able  to  leave  at  least  ten 
or  twelve  couple  of  hounds  behind  them, 
to  be  fresh  against  the  next  hunting  day. 
If  your  hounds  are  much  out  of  blood, 
give  them  rest :  take  this  opportunity  to 
hunt  with  other  hounds,  to  see  how  they 
are  managed,  to  observe  what  stallion 
hounds  they  have,  and  to  judge  yourself 
whether  they  are  such  as  it  is  fit  to  breed 
from  or  not." 

"  When  hounds  are  out  of  blood,  give 
them  every  advantage  :  go  out  early, 
choose  a  good  quiet  morning ;  and  throw 
off  your  hounds  where  you  are  likely  to 
find,  and  are  least  likely  to  change  :  if  it 
is  a  small  cover  or  furze  brake,  and  you 
can  keep  the  fox  in,  it  is  right  to  do  it ; 
for  the  sooner  that  you  kill  him  when 
you  are  in  want  of  blood  the  better." 

"  When  hounds  are  in  want  of  blood, 
and  you  get  a  fox  into  a  small  cover,  it 
must  be  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  kill 
him  there  :  place  your  people  pi'operly 
and  he  cannot  get  off  again.  You  will 
hear  perhaps  that  it  is  impossible  to  head 
back  a  fox.  No  animal  is  so  shy,  conse- 
quently no  animal  is  so  easily  headed 
back  by  those  who  understand  it.  When 
it  is  your  intention  to  check  a  fox,  your 
people  must  keep  at  a  Httle  distance  from 
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the  cover  side,  nor  should  they  be  sparing 
of  their  voices  ;  for,  since  you  cannot  keep 
him  in,  if  he  be  determined  to  come  out, 
prevent  him,  if  you  can,  from  being  so 
inclined. — All  kind  of  mobbing  is  advis- 
able, when  hounds  are  out  of  blood ; 
and  you  may  keep  the  fox  in  cover,  or 
let  him  out,  as  you  think  the  hounds  will 
manage  him  best. 

"  Though  I  am  a  great  advocate  for 
blood,  so  necessary,  in  my  judgment,  to  a 
pack  of  fox  hounds,  yet  I  by  no  means 
approve  of  it  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  carried.  I  have  known 
three  young  foxes  chopped  in  a  furze 
brake  in  one  day  without  any  sport.  A 
wanton  destruction  of  foxes,  and  scarcely 
answei'ing  the  purposes  of  blood,  since 
that  blood  does  hounds  most  good,  tliat 
is  most  dearly  earned.  Such  sportsmen 
richly  deserve  blank  days  ;  and,  without 
doubt,  they  often  meet  with  them.  Mob- 
bing a  fox,  indeed,  is  only  allowable 
when  hounds  are  not  likely  to  be  a  match 
for  him  without  it.  One  would  almost  be 
inclined  to  think  that  blood  was  as  neces- 
sary to  the  men,  as  to  the  hounds,  since 
the  best  chase  is  ilat  unless  you  kill  the 
fox.  When  you  ask  a  fox  hunter  what 
sport  he  has  had,  and  he  replies  it  was 
good ;  I  think  the  next  question  generally 
is,  did  your  hounds  kill '! — If  he  says  they 
did  not,  the  conversation  ends ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  tells  you  that  they  did, 
you  then  ask  a  hundred  questions,  and 
seldom  are  satisfied  till  he  has  told  you 
every  particular  of  the  chase. 

"  When  there  is  snow  on  the  ground, 
foxes  will  lie  at  earth.  Should  your 
hounds  at  that  time  be  in  want  of  blood, 
it  will  be  easy  to  dig  one  to  turn  out  be- 
fore them  when  the  weather  breaks  ;  but 
I  seem  to  have  forgotten  a  new  doctrine 
which  I  lately  heard,  that  blood  is  not 
necessary  to  a  pack  of  fox  hounds.  If 
you  also  should  have  taken  up  that  opi- 
nion, I  have  also  to  wish  that  the  good- 
ness of  your  hounds  may  prevent  j'ou 
from  the  changing  of  it  again,  or  from 
knowing  the  truth  of  it." 

Perfectly  aware  as  we  are  that  the  doc- 
trine promulgated  by  Beckford  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  blood  for  a  pack  of  fox 
hounds,  is  the  general  opinion,  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  there  are  those 
who  entertain  different  notions  on  the 
subject.  From  the  last  paragraph  it  clearly 
appears  that,  in  the  time  of  Beckford, 
dissentients  were  to  be  found  ;  and  if  our 
information  be  correct,  the  late  celebrated 
Mr.  Meynell,  to  whom  fox  himting  owes 
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80  much,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
possessed  a  much  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  was 
of  opinion  that  blood  was  by  no  means 
indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  the 
fox  hound  ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  some 
very  cogent  reasons  may  be  brotight  in 
favour  of  the  latter  opinion  :  that,  how- 
ever, which  appears  the  most  prominent 
is  the  circumstance  of  the  stag  hound 
being  very  seldom  allowed  blood,  and  yet 
his  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  seems  not  at 
all  abated. — The  king's  stag  hounds  are 
never  suffered  to  pull  down  a  deer  where 
it  is  possible  to  prevent  it ;  the  same  re- 
mark will  equally  apply  to  those  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby  ;  and  indeed  to  stag 
hounds  in  general.  There  are  many 
packs  of  harriers  which  are  scarcely  ever 
allowed  a  hare,  and  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  slack  their  mettle.  Fei-rets,  after 
they  have  killed  rats,  are  never  allowed  to 
eat  them,  and  yet  they  continue  to  pursue 
them  with  the  same  degree  of  fierceness. 
So  that,  imder  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  question  as  to  the  necessity 
of  blood  for  fox-hounds  does  not  seem 
absolutely  determined.  However,  it  is 
the  general  opinion,  as  before  observed, 
and  one  to  which  we  cannot  help  sub- 
scribing. 

"  No  good  country  (says  Beckford ) 
shoidd  be  hunted  after  February,  nor 
should  there  be  any  hunting  at  all  after 
March.  Spring  hunting  is  sad  destruction 
of  foxes ;  in  one  week  you  may  destroy 
as  many  as  would  have  shewn  you  sport 
for  a  whole  season.  We  killed  a  bitch  fox 
one  morning,  with  seven  young  ones, 
Avhich  were  all  alive  :  I  can  assure  you 
we  missed  them  much  next  year,  and  had 
many  blank  days,  which  we  need  not  have 
had  but  through  our  own  fault.  I  should 
tell  you  that  this  notable  feat  was  per- 
formed literally  on  the  first  of  April.  If 
you  will  hunt  late  in  the  season,  you 
should  at  least  leave  your  terriers  behind 
you."_ 

It  is  the  modei-n  custom,  however,  to 
hunt  later  than  March  ;  and  some  go  so 
far  as  to  kill  a  May  fox.  Beckford's  po- 
sition is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  correct. 
Dog  foxes  are  more  difficult  to  kill  to- 
wards spring  than  any  other  time ;  but 
the  reverse  is  the  case  with  bitch  foxes ; 
those  therefore  who  are  determined  to 
continue  fox  hunting  till  a  late  period  of 
the  season  should,  if  possible,  ascertain, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  run,  whether 
it  is  a  dog  or  bitch  fox  which  is  before  them ; 
and  call  off,  if  it  happen  to  be  the  latter. 
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Foxes'  heads,  which  are  so  pompously 
exposed  to  view  are  often  prejudicial  to 
sport.  How  many  foxes  are  wantonly 
destroyed,  without  the  least  service  to  the 
hounds,  or  sport  to  the  master,  that  the 
huntsman  may  say  he  has  killed  so  many 
brace.  Beckford  relates  a  case  in  point : — 
"  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  pack  of 
hounds  (says  he)  kill  three  foxes  in  one 
day ;  and  though  the  last  ran  to  ground, 
and  the  hounds  had  killed  two  before, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  supposed  to 
be  in  want  of  blood,  the  fox  was  dug  out, 
and  killed  upon  the  earth." 

All  countries  are  not  equally  favourable 
to  hounds  ;  and  the  same  hounds  that 
behave  well  in  one  will  sometimes  appear 
to  behave  indifferently  in  another — a  good 
scenting  country  must  of  course  be  always 
the  most  favourable ;  and  those  countries 
which  stand  pre-eminent  in  this  respect, 
such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Melton 
Mowbray,  consist  chiefly  of  pasture  land. 

In  regard  to  bag  foxes,  hounds  should 
be  as  little  used  to  them  as  possible  : — the 
scent  of  them  is  stronger  than  that  of 
other  foxes ;  and  is  therefore  apt  to  make 
hounds  idle;  besides,  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  frequently  tui-ned  out,  it 
makes  hounds  very  wild.  They  seldom 
fail  to  know  what  is  going  forward  before 
the  fox  is  turned  out ;  and  if  often  used 
to  bag  foxes  will  become  riotous  enough 
to  run  any  thing.  A  fox  that  has  been 
confined  long  in  a  small  place,  and  carried 
out  afterwards  some  miles  in  a  sack,  his 
own  ordure  hanging  about  him  must 
needs  stink  extravagantly ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  he  is  most  probably  weakened 
for  want  of  his  natm-al  food  and  usual  ex- 
ercise ;  his  spirit  broken  by  despair,  and 
his  limbs  stiffened  by  confinement;  he 
then  is  hurried  out  in  open  ground,  with- 
out any  point  to  go  to ;  he  runs  down  the 
wind,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  so  much  at  a 
loss  all  the  while,  that  he  loses  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  not  knowing  what  to  do  ; 
while  the  hounds,  who  have  little  occa- 
sion to  hunt,  pursue  as  closely  as  if  they 
were  tied  to  him.  If,  however,  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  turn  out  a  bag  fox,  he  should 
be  turned  into  a  small  cover,  and  the 
hounds  should  be  laid  on  as  quietly  as 
possible — in  order  that  they  may  suppose 
they  found  him. 

As  bag  foxes  always  run  down  the 
wind,  those  who  turn  them  out  may 
therefore  choose  what  country  they  shall 
run.  Foxes  that  are  found  do  not  follow 
this  rule  universally  :  strong  earths  and 
large  covers  are  great  inducements  to 
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them,  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  wind 
that  will  keep  them  from  them. 

"  If  you  breed  up  cubs  (says  Beckford) 
you  will  find  a  fox  court  necessary  :  they 
should  be  kept  there  till  they  are  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It 
ought  to  be  open  at  the  top  and  walled 
in :  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  must  be 
every  way  well  secured,  and  particularly 
the  floor  of  it,  which  must  be  either 
bricked  or  paved.  A  few  boards  fitted  to 
the  corners  will  also  be  of  use  to  shelter 
and  hide  them.  Foxes  ought  to  be  kept 
very  clean,  and  have  plenty  of  fresh 
water ;  birds  and  rabbits  are  the  best  food : 
horse  flesh  might  give  them  the  mange." 

"  I  have  kept  foxes  too  long  (he  con- 
tinues) :  I  also  have  turned  them  out  too 
young.  The  safest  way,  I  believe,  will 
be  to  avoid  either  extreme.  When  cubs 
are  bred  in  an  earth  near  you,  if  you  add 
two  or  three  to  the  number,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  old  fox  will  take  care 
of  them  :  of  this  you  may  be  certain, 
that,  if  they  live,  they  will  be  good  foxes; 
for  the  others  will  shew  them  the  country. 
Those  which  you  turn  into  an  earth  should 
be  regularly  fed.  If  they  are  once  neg- 
lected, it  is  probable  they  will  forsake 
the  place,  wander  away,  and  die  for  want 
of  food.  When  the  cubs  leave  the  earth, 
( which  they  may  soon  do )  your  game- 
keeper should  throw  food  for  them  in 
parts  of  the  cover  where  it  may  be  most 
easy  for  them  to  find  it  ;  and,  when  he 
knows  their  haunt,  he  should  continue  to 
feed  them  there.  Nothing  destroys  so 
much  the  breed  of  foxes  as  buying  them 
to  turn  out,  unless  care  is  taken  of  them 
afterwards." 

When  a  coimtry  is  extensive  and  not 
equally  good,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
send  some  cubs  from  one  part  of  it  to  the 
other.  A  fox  court,  therefore,  is  of  great 
use ;  it  should  be  airy,  or  the  cubs  should 
not  be  kept  long  in  it.  If  the  cubs  are 
large  they  may  be  turned  out  immedi- 
ately :  a  large  earth  will  be  the  best  for 
the  purpose,  where  they  can  be  regularly 
fed.  Where  rabbits  are  plentiful,  nature 
will  soon  teach  them  how  to  catch  the 
young  ones;  and,  till  that  period  of  abun- 
dance arrives,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  food  for  them.  Where  game  is 
scarce,  wet  weather  will  be  most  favour- 
able to  them  ;  they  can  then  live  on 
beetles,  chaffers,  worms,  &c.  of  which 
they  will  find  great  plenty.  The  morning 
is  the  best  time  to  turn  them  out  :  if 
turned  out  in  the  evening  they  wiU  be 
more  likely  to  ramble ;   but,  if  turned  out 
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early,  and  fed  on  the  earth,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  their  remaining.  They  should 
be  turned  into  large  covers  and  strong 
earths ;  from  small  earths  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  stolen  ;  and  from  small  covers, 
they  are  more  apt  to  wander.  Game- 
keepers, at  this  time  of  the  year,  having 
little  else  to  do,  may  feed  and  take  care 
of  them. 

With  respect  to  digging  of  foxes  that 
have  been  run  to  earth,  the  hole  is  gen- 
erally followed,  except  where  the  earth 
is  large,  and  the  terriers  liave  fixed  him 
in  an  angle  of  it — the  more  expeditious 
method  then  is  to  sink  a  pit  as  near 
to  him  as  possible.  By  listening  above 
ground,  that  is,  by  placing  your  ear  close 
to  the  ground,  a  tolerably  correct  opinion 
may  be  formed  of  the  situation  of  the  fox, 
from  the  noise  of  the  tei-riers.  A  terrier 
should  always  be  kept  at  the  fox,  other- 
wise he  may  move,  and  in  loose  ground 
may  dig  himself  fiu'ther  in.  In  digging, 
room  enough  should  be  kept,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  throw  the  earth 
where  there  may  afterwards  be  occasion 
to  remove  it.  In  following  the  hole,  the 
surest  way  not  to  lose  it,  is  to  keep  below 
it.  All  the  holes  on  the  surface  should 
be  stopped,  lest  the  fox  should  bolt  unseen. 
,  If  hounds  are  in  want  of  blood,  and 
they  have  had  a  long  run,  it  is  the  best 
■way  without  doubt  to  kill  the  fox  on  the 
earth ;  but  if  they  have  not  run  long,  and 
the  fox  is  easy  to  be  dug,  and  the  cover 
such  a  one  as  they  are  not  likely  to 
change  in,  it  does  the  hounds  more  good 
to  turn  him  out,  and  let  them  work  for 
him.  But  before  this  is  done,  if  there  be 
any  other  earths  in  tlie  cover,  they  should 
be  stopped,  lest  the  fox  should  go  to  earth 
again. 

But,  before  the  operation  of  digging  is 
commenced,  the  huntsman  shoidd  try  all 
round,  and  be  perfectly  satisfied  tliat  the 
fox  has  not  gone  on:  "  for  want  of  this 
precaution  ( says  Beckford  )  I  dug  three 
hours  to  a  terrier  that  lay  all  the  time  at 
a  rabbit." 

A  fox  will  sometimes  go  over  an  earth, 
and  will  not  go  into  it ;  he  will  sometimes 
go  in  and  will  not  remain — he  may  find 
it  too  hot,  or  not  like  the  company  he 
meets  with  there — a  fox  has  most  likely 
good  reasons  for  all  he  does,  though  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  them. 

Huntsmen,  when  they  get  near  a  fox, 
will  sometimes  put  a  hound  in  to  draw 
him.  This  is,  however,  a  cruel  operation, 
and  seldom  answers  any  other  pm-pose 
than  to  procure  the  dog  a  very  severe 
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biting,  the  fox's  head  generally  being 
towards  him ;  besides,  a  few  minutes'  dig- 
ging will  make  it  unnecessary.  If  you 
let  the  fox  first  seize  the  handle  of  your 
whip,  the  hound  will  more  readily  draw 
him. 

If  foxes  are  bred  in  an  earth  which  is 
deemed  unsafe,  they  had  better  be  stunk 
out;  that,  or  any  disturbance  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  will  make  the  old  one  carry 
them  oft'  to  another  place. 

Foxes,  when  they  are  much  disturbed 
in  open  countries,  will  lie  at  earth.  If 
any  difficulty  occur  in  finding,  stinking 
the  earths  will  sometimes  produce  them 
again. 

Stinking  earths  may  be  practised  in  the 
following  manner: — Three  pounds  of  sul- 
])hur  and  one  pound  of  assafcetida  should 
be  boiled  up  together ;  matches  shoidd 
then  be  made  of  brown  paper  and  lighted 
in  the  holes,  which  are  afterwards  stopped 
very  close.  Earths  that  are  not  used  by 
badgers  may  be  stopped  early,  which  will 
answer  the  same  pui-pose ;  but  where 
badgers  frequent,  it  would  be  useless,  as 
they  would  open  them  again. 

If  terriers  be  required  to  run  with  the 
pack,  large  ones  at  times  are  useful;  but 
in  an  earth  they  do  but  little  good,  as 
they  cannot  always  get  up  to  the  fox. 

A  young  terrier  should  not  be  entered 
at  a  badger  (wliich  was  formerly  much 
practised) ;  as  young  terriers  have  not  the 
art  of  shifting  like  old  ones  ;  and,  if  they 
are  good  for  any  thing,  most  probably 
will  go  up  boldly  to  him  at  once,  and 
thus  get  themselves  terribly  bitten;  for 
this  reason  they  should  be  entered  at 
young  foxes  where  it  is  convenient. 

Besides  the  digging  of  foxes,  by  which 
method  many  young  ones  are  taken  and 
old  ones  destroyed,  traps,  &c.  are  too 
often  fatal  to  them.  Farmers  for  their 
lambs  ( which  by  the  bye  are  very  rarely 
killed  by  foxes)  gentlemen  for  their  game, 
and  old  women  for  their  poultry,  are  their 
inveterate  enemies. 

"  To  those  who  may  think  the  danger 
that  attends  hunting  (says  Beckford)  a 
great  objection  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  accidents 
which  are  occasioned  by  it  are  very  few. 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  more  bad  acci- 
dents happen  to  shooters  in  one  year 
than  to  those  who  follow  hounds  in  seven. 
You  will  remind  me  perhaps  of  the  death 
of  F— h,  and  the  fall  of  D— t ;  but  do 
accidents  never  happen  on  the  I'oad  ?  The 
most  famous  huntsman,  and  the  boldest 
rider  of  his  time,   after  having  hunted  a 
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pack  of  hounds  for  several  years  unhurt, 
lost  his  life  at  last  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
as  he  was  returning  home.  A  surgeon 
of  my  acquaintance  has  assured  me,  that 
in  thirty  years'  practice,  in  a  sporting 
country,  he  had  not  once  an  opportunity 
of  setting  a  hone  for  a  sportsman,  though 
ten  packs  of  hounds  were  kept  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  gentleman  surely  must 
have  been  much  out  of  luck,  or  hunting 
cannot  be  so  dangerous  as  it  is  thought. 
Besides,  they  are  all  timid  animals  which 
we  pursue,  nor  is  there  any  danger  in  at- 
tacking them  :  They  are  not  like  the  furi- 
ous beast  of  the  Gevaudun,  which,  as  the 
French  author  informs  us,  twenty  thou- 
sand French  Chasseurs  luent  out  in  vain 
to  kill!" 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Beckfoi'd's 
notions  of  hunting  are  completely  oi-tho- 
dox  ;  his  book  on  the  subject  contains 
much  sound  reasoning,  as  well  as  a  great 
variety  of  judicious  remarks.  In  his  time, 
fox  hunting  had  been  much  improved  ; 
the  hound  had  been  rendered  more  fleet, 
and  the  business  altogether  was  better 
understood  than  it  had  been  previously  to 
this  period:  fox  hunting  has  since  been 
cultivated  as  a  science,  and  the  hound 
used  for  the  purpose  of  pursuit  rendered 
still  more  swift.  Formerly,  a  fox  chase 
continued,  generally,  for  four  hours ;  half 
that  period  is  at  present  considered  a  long 
run  ;  and,  with  some  of  our  modern  crack 
packs,  the  business  is  very  often  concluded 
in  half  an  hour. 

For  the  consideration  and  desci'iption 
of  the  dog  best  calculated  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  fox,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  "Hound." 

We  shall  now  sketch  a  few  of  those 
extraordinary  runs  which  have  at  vai-ious 
times  occurred  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fox, 
and  which  have  rendered  fox  hunting  so 
celebrious.  Some  of  them  have  appeared 
before  in  print :  but  they  seem,  never- 
theless, indispensable  to  the  completion 
of  this  highly  interesting  subject. 

"I  set  out  (says  Beckford)  one  day 
last  winter  from  the  kennel  at  half  past 
seven,  and  returned  home  a  quarter  be- 
fore eight  at  night,  the  hounds  running 
hard  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The 
huntsman  killed  one  horse  and  tired 
another ;  and  the  hounds  did  not  recover 
it  for  more  than  a  week  :  we  took  them 
off  at  last  when  they  were  running  with 
a  better  scent  than  they  had  had  all  the 
day.  I  remember  after  it  was  quite  dark 
to  have  heard  a  better  view  halloo  from 
an  owl,  than  I  ever  heard  from  a  sports- 
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man  in  my  life,    though   I  hope  that  I 
shall  never  hear  such  another!  " 

On  the  7th  December,  1800,  the  Duke 
of  Rutland's  hounds,  after  pressing  a  fox 
very  hard,  ran  him  into  the  town  of  Slea- 
ford,  where  for  a  long  time  he  dodged 
about  the  yards  and  buildings,  and  at 
length  went  down  the  open  market-place, 
pursued  by  a  number  of  different  dogs, 
from  which  he  escaped  through  the  end 
of  the  town.  So  soon  as  the  hounds 
could  be  disengaged  from  the  throng  of 
the  people,  which  the  circumstance  had 
brought  together,  they  were  cast  forward 
and  again  got  upon  the  scent,  and  hunted 
their  fox  in  capital  style ;  but  were  finally 
beat  after  an  admirable  run  of  two  hours. 

In  January,  17.38,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's fox-hounds  found  at  a  quarter 
before  eight,  and  killed  at  ten  minvites 
before  six,  after  ten  hours  constant  run- 
ning. Many  of  the  gentlemen  tired  three 
horses  each.  Only  eleven  couple  and  a 
half  of  the  hounds  were  in  at  the  death. 

Upon  the  lOtli  of  February,  1783,  a 
fox  was  unkennelled  near  Boroughbridge, 
Yorkshire,  at  twenty-seven  minutes  past 
nine,  and  except  half  an  hour  occupied  in 
bolting  him  from  a  rabbit  burrow,  the 
hounds  had  a  continued  run  until  four- 
teen minutes  past  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  they  killed.  During  the 
space  of  nearly  eight  hours  hard  running, 
several  horses  died  in  the  field,  and  many 
others  were  so  seriously  injured  that  they 
never  perfectly  recovered  afterwards. 

In  1793,  Sir  Charles  Danver's  hounds 
found  a  leash  of  foxes  in  one  cover :  the 
hounds  divided  into  three  parts  ;  each 
had  a  very  severe  run,  and  each  kiUed 
their  fox. 

In  1795,  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, after  running  a  fox  nearly  an 
hour,  found  a  brace  of  fresh  foxes  ;  the 
hounds  divided,  six  couple  and  a  half 
went  away  with  one  of  them,  and  killed 
at  Weathersfield.  One  couple  of  hovmds 
pursued  the  other,  and  killed  him  at 
Thurlow  Park  Gate.  Fifteen  couple  and 
a  /^a//" stuck  to  their  hunted  fox,  and  killed 
at  the  bottom  of  Gogmagog  Hill,  after  a 
chase  of  one  hour  and  three  quarters 
without  a  check,  and  in  which  time  they 
were  supposed  to  have  run  nearly  thirty 
miles. 

In  drawing  a  strong  cover,  a  young 
bitch  gave  tongue  very  freely,  whilst  none 
of  the  other  hounds  challenged:  —  the 
whipper-in  rated  to  no  purpose,  and  the 
huntsman  insisted  she  was  wrong-;  the 
whip  was  applied  with  great  severity,  in 
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which  the  lash  accidentally  struck  one  of 
her  eyes  out  of  the  socket  :  notwith- 
standing which,  the  bitch  again  took  the 
scent,  and  proved  herself  right;  for  a  fox 
had  stole  away,  and  she  broke  after  him 
luiheeded  and  alone;  however,  after  much 
delay  and  cold  hunting,  the  pack  did  at 
length  hit  off  the  chase.  At  some  distance, 
a  farmer  informed  the  sportsmen,  that 
they  were  far  behind  their  fox,  for  that  a 
single  hound,  very  bloody  about  the  head, 
had  passed  a  field  off  from  him,  and  was 
running  breast  high,  and  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  their  getting  up  to  him. 
The  pack,  from  her  coming  to  a  check, 
did  at  length  get  up  ;  and  after  some  cold 
hunting,  the  bitch  again  hit  off  the  scent. 
The  fox  was  killed,  after  a  long  and  severe 
run,  and  the  eye  of  the  bitch,  which  had 
hung  pendant  during  the  chase,  was  taken 
olf  by  a  pair  of  scissors. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland's  hounds, 
in  the  year  1796,  ran  a  fox  into  a  very 
hirge  fui'ze  cover  near  Alnwick,  called 
Bunker's  Hill,  where  he  was  lost  in  an 
earth,  with  v/hich  no  one  was  acquainted. 
Upon  the  hoimds  returning  to  the  kennel 
two  couple  and  a  half  of  the  best  were 
missing,  and  not  retiu-ning  that  night,  it 
was  thought  they  had  found  a  fox  and 
gone  off  with  him.  Men  were  sent  out  in 
search  of  them  to  all  the  earths  and  crags 
for  many  miles  round,  but  no  tidings 
could  be  gained.  The  cover  where  the  fox 
had  been  lost  was  then  carefully  searched, 
and  the  earth  discovered  :  in  digging 
about  two  j'ards  deep,  one  hound  was 
found ;  several  yards  further  tliree  more, 
M'edged  together  in  the  ground  ;  and  a 
little  further  on,  the  fifth  hound  was  dug 
up — all  dead. 

On  Monday  the  14th  of  March,  1825, 
the  Cheshire  fox-hounds  (under  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring)  met 
at  Shipbi'ook  Bridge,  Cheshire,  at  half 
past  ten  o'clock ;  and  found  in  Monlton 
Wood,  opposite  Winstead  Salt  Works. 
The  fox  went  away  in  gallant  style  :  he 
faced  the  open  country,  and  took  the 
direction  for  Harford  Bridge,  and  then 
leaning  to  the  right,  made  for  Bostock 
Park,  crossed  it,  and  made  over  the  fields 
for  the  river  Dane,  along  the  banks  of 
which  he  proceeded  till  he  approached 
Leftwich,  took  the  water,  leaving  Ship- 
brook  Bridge  considerably  to  the  right. 
He  then  made  away  in  the  direction  of 
Holford  Moss,  passing  near  to  Northwich 
in  his  progress.  The  hounds  had  pressed 
him  very  hard — he  was  repeatedly  viewed, 
and  it  was  supposed  death  could  be  at  no 
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distance.     He  reached  a  plantation  near 
Holford  Moss,  where  it  was  supposed  he 
must  surrender,   after  a  brilliant  run  of 
three  quarters  of  an    hour.      However, 
renard  was  not  disposed  to  give  up  on 
such  terms  ;    he  left  the  plantation,  and 
making  for  Winnington  Wood,  crossed  the 
main    road    (between    Manchester   and 
Northwich)  and  was  seen  to  enter  Win- 
nington Wood  very  much  distressed.   The 
hounds  came  to  a  trifling  check  on  some 
fallows  on  the  opposite  side  of  Winnington 
Wood,  the  fox  gained  some  distance,  and 
ran  along  the    river    side,    leaving    Mr. 
Townshend's  (of  Wichand)  to  the  left,  and, 
running  in  a  fine  for  Marbury  for  some 
time,  came  back  nearly  in  the  same  line 
for  Winnington  Wood.     On  the  fox  ap- 
proaching Winnington  Wood  the  second 
time,  he  did  not  enter,  owing  perhaps  to 
his  being  unable  to  keep  it  on  the  first 
occasion  ;    but  leaving   it   to   the   right, 
crossed  a  considerable  extent  of  country 
and  reached  Tabley ;  crossed  Tabley  Park, 
leaving  the  tiu'npike  to  the  right,  and  on- 
wards to  Mere ;    he  crossed  the  turnpike 
road  again  near  the  toll  bar  at  Mere,  to 
Mere  Moss,  and  run  over  the  Moss  to 
Tatton  Park ;  crossed  it  and  also  the  plea- 
sure grounds  down  to   the   Mere,  along 
the  Mobberly  side  of  the  park  ;    but  on 
reaching  the  water,  he  turned  short  up  to 
Knutsford  town  end ;  here  he  appeared  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  hounds,  and  death 
seemed  inevitable:  he,  however,  jumped, 
or  by  some  means,  scrambled  over  a  wall 
six  feet  high,  and  went  away  again,  leav- 
ing Knutsford  Race  Course  to  the  left,  in 
a  line  for  Holford  Moss: — he  was  viewed 
and  headed  back  :  he  entered  Tatton  Park 
a  second  time,  and  proceeding  along  the 
Rothern  side,   turned  from  the  lodge  in 
the  direction  of  Kothern,  into  a  plantation 
on  the  Mobberly  side  of  it.    Here  he  was 
viewed  by  one  of  the  whippers-in.     He 
left  the  plantation,  and  was  headed  back 
into  it   from  under  Knutsford,    and,    on 
being  driven  through,    made  away  in  the 
direction    of  Spring    Woods,    when    the 
pursuit  was  given  up,    after  nearly  six 
hours'  running. 

FOYLING  OR  FOILING.  The  foot- 
ing of  a  stag  upon  the  grass  where  it  is 
scarcely  discernible. 

FRANK  CHASE.  Is  the  liberty  of 
free  chase  in  a  circuit  adjoining  to  a  for- 
est, by  which  all  men,  though  they  have 
land  of  their  own  within  that  compass,  are 
forbidden  to  cut  down  wood,  &c.  without 
the  view  of  the  forester. 

FRAY.     A   deer  is   said   to  fray  his 
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head,  wbeu  lie  rubs  it  against  a  tree  to         FREx\M.     A  term  used  of  a  boar,  that 
renew  it,   or  cause  the  pills  of  his  new     makes  a  noise  at  rutting  time, 
horns  to  come  off. 

FREE  WARREN.  A  Free  Warren  is  totally  distinct  from 
Forest,  Chase,  Park,  Manor,  or  Warren;  it  is  a  franchise  derived 
originally  from  the  crown ;  and  the  person  having  a  grant  of  free 
warren  over  certain  lands,  possesses  the  sole  right  of  pursuing,  taking, 
and  killing  game  of  every  description  within  its  limits ;  although  there 
may  be  no  one  acre  of  land  his  own  property  through  the  whole  dis- 
trict where  he  possesses  this  right.  There  are  instances  where  a 
variety  of  circumstances  render  manorial  rights  and  privileges  so 
complex,  and  seemingly  indefinite,  as  to  produce  litigation  without 
personal  enmity,  but  merely  that  the  right  shall  be  legally  ascertained. 
It  appears  that  where  manor  lands  are  situate  in,  and  surrounded  by, 
a  free  warren,  the  owner  of  such  lands  may  kill  game  within  his  own 
manor,  but  he  cannot  introduce  even  a  qualified  person  to  kill  game 
there  also,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  possessor  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  free  warren  over  the  whole ;  if  so,  the  person  introduced 
killing  game,  v/ill  be  liable  to  an  action  for  trespass. 

A  curious  cause  came  on  to  be  tried  before  a  jury  at  the  summer 
assizes  of  the  year  ]  802,  held  at  Abingdon,  for  the  county  of  Berks, 
wherein  John  Westbrook,  gent,  of  the  parish  of  Bray,  (situate  in 
Windsor  Forest)  was  plaintiff,  and  one  of  his  majesty's  gamekeepers 
defendant.  The  action  was  brought  to  try  the  right  of  the  game- 
keeper to  kill  game  within  the  inclosed  grounds  of  the  plaintiff, 
situate  in,  and  surrounded  by,  the  wastes,  commons,  and  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  said  forest.  When,  without  adverting  to  the  laws 
relative  to  the  forests  only  (with  which  the  question  was  totally  un- 
connected) the  court  held  it  good  that  the  king,  possessing  a  free 
warren  over  the  whole,  possessed  likewise  the  privilege  of  appointing 
a  keeper  to  kill  game  upon  any,  and  within  every,  part  of  the  said 
free  warren,  without  the  least  exception  as  to  inclosed  lands,  the 
property  of  others ;  when  the  jury  instantly  found  for  the  defendant. 

A  similar  case  occurred  on  the  12th  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
Henry  Brown,  Esq.  of  North  Mimms,  plaintiff;  and  Thomas  Green- 
wood, the  younger,  defendant.  The  action  was  brought  for  a  tres- 
pass committed  by  the  defendant,  in  shooting  game  within  the  free 
warren  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  North 
Mimms,  and  entitled  to  free  warren  through  the  whole  manor.  It 
appeared  that  the  land  on  which  the  trespass  was  committed  and  the 
game  killed,  by  the  defendant,  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  the  land  of 
the  plaintiff;  Ijut,  on  the  contrary,  belonged  to  Justinian  Casamajor, 
Esq.  .  However,  as  it  was  proved  to  be  within  the  manor  of  North 
Mimms,  and  the  right  of  free  warren  extending  over  the  whole  of 
the  manor,  the  jury,  after  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
gave  a  verdict  often  pounds,  with  costs. 

FRET.     Another  name  for  the  gripes    or  colic  in  horses. 

FROG,  in  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  a  part  of  the  foot,  the  form 
and  essential  purposes  of  which,  Mr.   Coleman,  professor  at  the 
Veterinary  College,  describes  in  the  following  terms: — 
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The  natural  frog  of  the  horse,  says  he,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  sole,  externally  convex,  and  of  a  wedge-like  form,  pointed  towards 
the  toe,  but  expanded  as  it  advances  to  the  heels.  In  the  centre  of 
the  broad  part,  there  is  a  fissure  or  separation.  '1  he  frog  is  connected 
internally  with  another  frog,  of  a  similar  figure,  but  difterent  in  struc- 
ture. The  external  frog  is  composed  of  soft  elastic  horn,  and  total- 
ly insensible.  The  internal  frog  has  sensation,  and  is  much  more 
elastic  than  the  horny  frog  ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  heels  is  con- 
nected with  two  elastic  substances  called  cartilages.  The  toe  of  the 
sensible  frog  is  united  to  the  cofiin-bone  ;  but  more  than  nine  tenths 
of  both  frogs  are  behind  the  coffin-bone.  The  toe  of  the  sensible 
and  horny  frogs,  from  their  connection  with  the  coffin-bone,  are  fix- 
ed points,  and  have  no  motion  ;  but  the  heels  of  the  frogs  being 
placed  posterior  to  the  coffin-bone,  and  in  contact  with  moveable, 
elastic,  and  not  fixed  or  resisting,  substances,  a  very  considerable 
lever  is  formed,  and  whenever  the  horny  frog  comes  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  it  first  ascends,  and  then  descends.  The  pressure  of 
the  ground  also  expands  the  horny  frog,  and  the  sensible  frog  expands 
the  cartilages,  and  at  the  heels  and  quarters,  immediately  below  the 
hair,  totally  governs  the  direction  of  the  future  growth  of  the  crust. 

This  ascent  of  the  frog  not  only,  by  its  wedge-like  form,  preserves 
the  heels  and  quarters  from  contraction,  but  afibrds  to  the  horse  an 
elastic  spring,  and  prevents  the  animal  from  slipping  Mhenever  it 
embraces  the  ground.  Without  any  anatomical  ejiquiry  into  its  in- 
ternal structure  and  union  Mith  other  parts,  the  shape  and  convexity 
of  the  horny  frog  clearly  demonstrates  that  it  was  formed  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  ground  ;  and  the  more  I  investigate  this  subject, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  frog  is  to  prevent  the 
horse  from  slipping,  to  preserve  the  cartilages  and  hoof  expanded, 
and,  by  its  motion,  to  act  as  an  elastic  spring  to  the  animal. 

Mr.  Coleman  contends,  that  Mr.  St.  Bel,  and  many  others,  who 
suppose  that  the  use  of  the  frog  is  merely  to  serve  as  a  cushion,  or 
guard,  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  muscle  of  the  foot,  and  who,  on 
that  account,  were  disposed  rather  to  raise  the  frog  from  the  ground 
by  a  thick-heeled  shoe,  have  been  in  an  error.  On  the  contrary,  he 
maintains  it  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that,  unless  the  frog  performs  its 
functions,  by  being  allowed  to  press  the  ground,  it  must  become  dis- 
eased. Accordingly,  the  practise  of  shoeing  very  much  depends  on 
the  functions  of  the  frog  being  understood. 

If  the  opinions  here  advanced  respecting  its  uses  be  well  founded, 
then  it  must  follow,  that  paring  the  frog,  and  raising  it  from  the 
ground,  annihilates  its  functions,  and  ultimately,  if  not  immediately, 
produces  disease  ;  and  that  exposing  the  frog  to  pressure  is  the  only 
proper  method  to  keep  it  in  health.  Moreover,  it  has  from  experi- 
ence been  ascertained,  that,  unless  the  frog  sustain  an  uniform  pres- 
sure when  at  rest,  the  heels  as  well  as  the  trog  contract ;  but  if  that 
organ  be  in  close  contact  with  the  ground,  then  it  spreads  and  is 
free  from  thrushes  and  canker,  and  operates  as  a  wedge  to  keep  open 
the  heels  of  the  hoof. 

Granite  and  other  hard  substances  give  no  pain  to  a  frog  exposed 
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to  constant  pressure  in  the  stable  ;  but,  when  above  the  pavement, 
it  generally  becomes  contracted,  and  the  sensible  frog  inflamed,  and 
then  one  stroke  from  a  projecting  stone  will  produce  pain,  perhaps 
lameness,  while  perpetual  perpendicular  pressure  is  attended  with 
salutary  effects. 

When  the  hoof  contracts,  the  frog  must  also  become  contracted, 
and  inflammation  and  a  suppuration  follows,  called  a  thrush.  No  con- 
traction, however,  takes  place  where  the  frog  is  made  to  receive  con- 
stant pressure,  as  the  standing  perpetually  on  that  wedge  increases 
its  growth,  presses  upward  the  sensible  frog,  and  expands  the  carti- 
lages of  the  hoof.  And  as  the  first  shoot  of  the  crust  at  the  coronet 
is  very  thin,  the  direction  of  its  fibres  will  be  altogether  regulated  by 
the  width  of  the  cartilages  immediately  below  the  hair  at  the  quarters 
and  heels,  and  the  cartilages  will  be  always  more  or  less  expanded, 
and  the  hoof  more  or  less  circular,  as  the  frog  has  more  or  less  pres- 
sure. 

On  that  principle,  continues  Mr.  Coleman,  I  long  since  recommend- 
ed a  shoe  with  thin  heels  as  the  best  formed  shoe  to  bring  the  frog 
on  the  same  level ;  and  with  great  truth  I  can  assert,  that,  although 
in  some  instances,  from  a  sudden  misapplication  of  the  thin-heeled 
shoe  to  improper  feet,  I  have  seen  the  tendons  affected,  yet,  from  all 
the  experience  I  have  since  had,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  or  heard 
of  the  practise  of  others,  I  know  of  no  instance  where  the  frog,  from 
constant  pressure,  did  not  expand  and  receive  great  benefit. 

Where  the  frog  is  in  a  morbid  state,  and  unnaturally  deprived  of 
perpendicular  pressure,  it  is  seldom  safe  to  lower  the  heels  at  once, 
so  as  to  make  the  frog  on  a  level  with  the  shoe  ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
it  is  not  possible  with  any  shoes,  or  even  without  shoes,  to  give  the 
frog  pressure  on  smooth  surfaces  ;  much  less  is  it  practicable  for  the 
frog  to  rest  on  the  ground  when  shod  with  common  thick-heeled 
shoes.  In  the  stable,  therefore,  while  at  rest,  the  frog  is  generally 
raised  above  the  shoe  ;  and  as  pressure  is  essential  to  its  health,  par- 
ticularly when  the  hoof  is  exposed  to  heat,  it  appeared  to  me  of 
great  importance,  in  all  cases  where  the  heels  of  the  shoe  and  the 
frog  cannot  with  safety  be  made  on  the  same  level,  to  apply  an  arti- 
ficial frog,  to  fit  and  give  any  degree  of  pressure,  in  the  stable,  to 
the  natural  frog,  with  any  shoes.  While  the  horse  is  in  motion,  and 
the  hoof  exposed  to  unequal  surfaces,  the  artificial  frog  should  be  re- 
moved, as  the  natural  frog,  out  of  the  stable,  will  receive  frequent 
pressure  with  any  shoes ;  but  that  is  of  short  duration,  when  com- 
pared to  the  length  of  time  the  horse  remains  at  rest,  and  the  frog 
raised  fi'om  the  ground. 

Artificial  pressure  is  most  particularly  wanted  when  the  heat  of  the 
stable  operates  powerfully  to  contract  the  hoof.  In  all  cases,  there- 
fore, where  the  pavement  of  the  stable  does  not  touch  the  natural 
frog,  an  artificial  frog  is  necessary  to  resist  contraction  of  the  hoof, 
thrushes  and  canker.  Sand-cracks,  also,  very  generally  arise  from  a 
contracted  hoof,  and  may  be  prevented  by  the  artificial  frog. 

If  the  frog  does  not  absolutely  rest  on  the  pavement,  whatever 
shoes  are  employed,  the  hoof  in  the  stable  will  be  as  much  disposed 
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to  contract  as  if  the  frog  was  raised  any  greater  distance.  I  wish 
this  fact  to  be  well  considered  ;  for  it  has  been  supposed  that  shoes 
with  a  flat  seat,  without  pressure  to  the  frog,  will  prevent  contraction. 
But  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  neither  thick  nor  thin  heeled  shoes, 
where  the  frog  is  raised  above  pressure,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  stable,  can  prevent  contraction  or  its  effects  ;  and,  where  the  frog 
receives  that  pressure,  the  heels  cannot  contract  even  with  the  most 
common  shoes.  For  very  obvious  mechanical  reasons,  a  wedge  in 
the  centre  of  the  heels,  aided  by  the  pressure  from  below,  must  be 
best  calculated  to  preserve  them  expanded,  or,  when  the  heels  are 
contracted,  to  force  them  open.  The  heat  of  the  stable  in  all  cases 
tends  to  contraction  of  the  hoof ;  but,  with  common  shoes,  there  is 
no  pressure  on  the  wedge,  or  other  cause  to  counteract  that  tendency. 
The  artificial  frog,  which  is  intended  to  cover  and  give  any  degree 
of  pressure  to  the  natural  frog  only,  is  made  of  iron.  In  order  to  fit 
the  natural  frog,  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  its  width,  the  length  of  the 
foot,  and  the  distance  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  shoe  and  the 
frog.  But  if  the  artificial  frog  be  too  long,  the  toe,  which  is  flat  and 
thin,  may  be  shortened  ;  and  if  the  heels  of  the  shoe  are  higher  than 
the  artificial  frog,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  introduce  a  quan- 
tity of  tow  between  the  natural  and  artificial  frog,  so  as  to  raise  it  equal 
or  above  the  level  of  the  shoe.  I  have  ascertained  by  experience, 
that  no  inconvenience  takes  place  by  raising  the  artificial  frog  even 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  shoe  ;  but,  in  ordinary  cases,  it 
should  not  project  more  than  one  sixth  of  an  inch  above  the  surface 
of  the  shoe.  It  may,  hov.  ever,  be  imagined,  that  so  much  perpen- 
dicular pressure  to  the  frog  would  retard  rather  than  increase  its 
growth  :  but  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact ;  for,  as  the  frog,  when  long 
elevated  above  the  ground,  is  very  generally  contracted,  this  unna- 
tural lateral  pressure  excites  inflammation  of  the  sensible  frog,  and  de- 
prives, in  a  great  degree,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  power  of  secreting 
horn.  When  the  horny  frog  is  exposed  to  perpendicular  pressure, 
it  gives  health,  and  not  disease,  to  the  sensible  frog.  The  blood- 
vessels secrete  their  due  proportion  of  elastic  horn,  and  then  the  ca- 
vity of  the  frog  is  preserved,  expanded,  and  fully  equal  to  contain 
the  sensible  frog,  Vvithout  the  smallest  degree  of  lateral  pressure. 

It  therefore  follows,  that  perpendicular  pressvu*e  increases  the  bulk 
of  the  frog  ;  while  its  absence  from  the  ground  produces  contraction, 
and  lessens  its  growth. 

FROTH.     A  horse  displaying  a  pro-  FUMETS,  or  FEWMETS.  The  dung 

fusion  of  froth  when  champing  upon  the  of  a  hart. 

bit,  either  in  action  upon  the  road,  or  in  FUMIGATION  is  a  most  useful  pro- 

the  field  with  hounds,  may  be  a  distin-  cess   in   all   cases  where  the  diseases   of 

guishing  sign  of  both    good    spirit    and  horses  particularly  affect  the   head.     In 

sound  bottom.     It  is  also  no  inferior  cri-  recent  colds,  obstinate  coughs,  glandular 

terion  of  health,  and  may,  in  general,  be  tumefactions  under   the  jaws,   strangles, 

considered  truly  indicative  of  condition  :  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  low  fevers,  and 

few  horses  of  this  description  flag  upon  a  even  in  dullness,  over-fatigue,  or  when  a 

jom-ney,  or  tire  in  the  field.  horse  is  off  his  appetite,  and  refuses  food, 

FRUSH  OR  THRUSH.     See  Thrush,  it  is  very  frequently  of  perceptible  utility. 

FULMART,  a  Polecat,  Avhich  see.  Horses  may  be  fumigated  by  boiling  rose- 
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mary,  lavender,  marshmallow  leaves,  and 
camomile  flowers,  in  a  few  quarts  of 
water  over  the  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  straining  off  the  liquor,  and 
strewing  the  hot  herbs  from  one  end  of 
the  manger  to  the  other,  fastening  the 
horse's  head  up  with  the  rack  rein,  by 
which  means  he  cannot  evade  the  effluvia. 
In  want  of  these,  or  where  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  a  mash  made  of  ground 
malt,  with  boiling  water,  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  proper  substitute,  into  which 
stir  two  ounces  of  aniseed,  and  two 
ounces  of  caraway  seeds,  both  fresh,  and 
previously  beaten  to  a  powder  in  a  mortar. 
This  mash  most  horses  will  aftorwai'ds 
eat,  when  sufficiently  cold  for  the  purpose ; 
which,  with  the  effect  of  the  fumes  upon 
the  throat,  the  nostrils,  the  glands,  and 
the  head,  in  general  will  promote  a  dis- 
charge, and  relieve  the  subject. 

FUNGUS  is  the  too-fast  shooting  gra- 


nulations of  new  flesh  during  the  incarna- 
tion of  wounds,  particularly  in  horses, 
with  whom  it  is  invariably  exuberant, 
and  requires  some  degree  of  judgment  in 
the  suppression  :  it  is  too  frequently  at- 
tempted by  Roman  vitriol,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  other  caustics ;  but  they  are 
only  productive  of  disappointment,  in  con- 
stituting an  eschar  upon  the  sm-face,  and 
leaving  the  cure  at  a  more  remote  and 
uncertain  distance,  than  before  their  ap- 
plication. Slight  scarifications,  both  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal,  is  a  far  ])referable 
mode  of  treatment,  and  that  followed  by 
a  dressing  of  lint  covered  with  proper 
digestives. 

FURNITURE,  HORSE.  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  saddle, 
bridle,  cloths,  and  every  other  part  apper- 
taining to  the  body  of  the  horse,  pass 
under  the  denomination  of  horse  furni- 


ture. 
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GALLS  OR  GALLING.  Good  horses 
are  often  subject  to  gall  upon  their  backs, 
and  the  utmost  care  ought  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  or  ciu'e  it.  In  long  journeys, 
when  horses  are  subject  to  gall,  it  is  al- 
ways proper  to  take  off"  the  saddle  imme- 
diately, and  examine  whether  the  back 
be  at  all  pi'essed,  or  pinched  in  any  part. 
It  will  be  well  to  examine  it  after  an  hour 
or  two,  to  see  what  has  happened ;  for 
often  the  part  hurt  will  not  shew  at  first, 
but  will  swell  veiy  violently  afterwards.  In 
this  case,  where  the  skin  is  not  fretted, 
but  a  swelling  comes  on,  a  bag  of  coarse 
cloth  should  be  filled  with  warm  cow- 
dung,  and  tied  upon  the  swelling,  which 
will  not  only  prevent  it  from  growing 
worse,  but  will  take  it  often  quite  down  ; 
or  the  swelling  may  be  well  rubbed  with 
brandy  and  vinegar,  laying  on  some  rags 
soaked  in  it.  If  the  skin  be  broken,  a 
plaster  of  any  mild  salve  must  be  applied. 

GALLOP.  A  well-known  pace  to 
which  the  horse  is  trained,  and  of  which 
many  kinds  are  enumerated,  but  two  only 
worthy,  of  regai'd,  to  wit,  the  hand  gallop 
and  the  full  gallop.  Even  these  distinc- 
tions, however,  are  founded  on  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  velocity  in  which  the  ani- 
mal is  impelled,  rather  than  on  any 
peculiarity  in  the  pace  itself.  In  the 
gallop,  the  horse  leads  with  one  fore- 
leg somewhat  advanced,  but  not  so  much 
beyond  the  other  as  happens  in  the  canter; 
and,  when  he  is  urged  to  his  utmost  speed, 
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his  legs  are  almost  equally  placed.  The 
fleetest  horses,  when  galloping,  carry  theii- 
bodies  perfectly  in  a  horizontal  posture, 
and  the  fewer  curves  or  successive  arches 
are  described,  the  more  rapid  of  course  is 
their  progress. 

Mr.  Richard  Lawrence  justly  observes, 
that,  in  every  instance  of  progression,  all 
bodies  are  retarded  in  proportion  as  they 
depart  from  a  right  line,  whether  this  be 
horizontally  or  perpendicularly.  "  None 
but  horses  of  great  powers  (says  he)  are 
able  to  gallop  in  this  form :  for,  to  supply 
the  want  of  undulation  in  the  body,  they 
must  bend  their  limbs  in  a  greater  degree  ; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  their  standing 
perfectly  on  the  centre  of  gravity.  The 
action  of  the  gallop  being  more  extended 
than  the  canter,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
horse  should  have  his  head  more  at 
liberty  ;  for  a  horse  cannot  gallop  out 
with  his  head  reined  up.  Thus,  in  the 
swift  gallop,  he  carries  his  head  and  neck 
nearly  horizontal." 

In  galloping,  the  horse  may  lead  with 
which  fore-leg  he  pleases ;  the  most  usual 
way  is  with  the  right  :  but,  whichso- 
ever it  be,  the  hind-leg  of  the  same  side 
must  follow  next ;  otherwise  the  legs  are 
said  to  be  disunited,  and  the  gallop  to  be 
false.  To  remedy  this  disorder,  the  rider 
must  stay  the  horse  a  little  on  the  hand, 
and  help  him  with  the  spur  a  little  on 
the  contrary  side  to  that  on  which  he  is 
disunited.     As  for  example,  if  he  be  dis- 
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united  on  the  right  side,  he  sliould  help 
him  with  tlie  left  spur,  by  sta3ang  him  as 
before  on  the  hand  a  little,  and  also  help- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  with  the  calves 
of  the  legs. 

Those  who  make  a  trial  of  the  gallop 
should  observe  if  the  horse  performs  it 
equally,  and  should  push  hina  somewhat 
hard,  that  they  may  know  by  his  step 
whether  he  has  strength  and  vigour,  and 
if  he  also  be  sensible  of  the  spur. 

In  the  manege  many  varieties  of  this 
pace  were  formerly  enumerated,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  : — • 

GALLOPADE.  In  the  manege,  a 
hand-gallop,  in  which  a  horse  galloping 
upon  one  or  two  treads  is  well  united. 
The  difference  between  working  with  one 
haunch  in,  galloping  upon  volts,  and 
managing  upon  terra  a  terra,  is,  that,  in 
the  latter,  the  two  haunches  are  kept  sub- 
ject, and  also  are  within  the  volt ;  but,  in 
galloping  a  haunch  in,  only  one  is  kept 
subject. 

To  gallop  united,  upon  the  right  foot, 
is,  when  a  horse  that  gallops  out,  having 
led  with  either  of  his  fore-legs,  continues 
to  lift  that  same  leg  always  first ;  so  that 
the  hinder-leg  on  the  side  of  the  leading 
fore-leg  must  likewise  be  raised  sooner 
than  the  other  hind-leg.  For  instance, 
if  the  right  fore-leg  leads  before  the  left, 
then  the  right  hind-leg  must  likewise 
inove  sooner  than  the  left  hind-leg  ;  and 
in  this  order  must  the  horse  continue  to 
go  on. 

To  gallop  false,  to  disunite,  to  gallop 
on  the  false  foot,  is,  when  the  horse,  hav- 
ing led  with  one  of  the  fore-legs,  whether 
the  right  or  left,  does  not  continue  to 
make  that  leg  always  set  out  first,  nor  to 
make  the  hind-leg  of  the  same  side  with 
the  leading  leg  to  move  before  its  oppo- 
site hind-leg ;  that  is  to  say,  the  orderly 
going  is  interrupted. 

A  horse  that  gallops  false — gallops  with 
an  unbecoming  air,  and  incommodes  the 
rider.  If  the  horse  gallops  false,  put  him 
upon  keeping  the  right  foot  and  uniting, 
by  bringing  him  to  with  the  calves  of 
your  legs,  and  then  with  the  spur  that  is 
opposite  to  the  side  on  which  he  disunites. 
If  he  disimites  to  the  I'ight,  prick  him 
with  the  left  heel. 

GALLOWAY  is  the  appellation  given 
to  that  useful  kind  of  small  horse  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  hands  high  ;  they  are 
rarely  to  be  seen  of  exact  symmetry,  imi- 
form  strength,  and  adequate  action  ;  but, 
if  well-bred,  their  qualifications,  and  en- 
durance of  fatigue,  exceed  description. 
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GAMBADOS,  or  MUD  BOOTS,  lately 

introduced  for  I'iding  on  horse-back  : — 
they  are  suspended  from  the  saddle,  and 
prevent  the  horse  splashing  the  legs ;  but 
they  are  unsiglitly  and  cumbersome  ;  they 
cost  28s.  create  trouble  in  keeping  clean; 
a  pair  of  over-hauls  or  legings  are  to  be 
had  for  eight  or  ten  shillings,  and  are  by 
far  the  more  convenient. 

GAME,  are  those  animals  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  a  multitude  of  statutes 
has  been  enacted,  and  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing • — hare,  pheasant,  partridge,  quail, 
heath  fowl  (black  game),  and  moor  game 
(red  grouse).  By  some  enactments  which 
I)assed  during  the  administration  of  the 
late  Mr.  Percival,  snipes,  wood-cocks, 
and  rabbits,  were  added  to  the  list  of 
game,  if  they  were  killed  by  the  gun  or 
fowling-piece  ;  but  if  taken  in  nets  or 
springes,  they  were  considered  otherwise. 
Deer  are  also  considered  game  ;  and  by 
some  autieut  statutes,  the  heron,  mallard, 
duck,  teal,  S:c.  were  included  ;  but  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  considered  so  at  pre- 
sent. 

GAME  COCK.     See  Cocking. 

GAMEKEEPERS  are  a  class  of  per- 
sons, delegated  by  legal  prescription,  to 
provide  game  for  those  by  whom  they  are 
appointed  ;  as  well  as  to  preserve  and  to 
protect  it  against  a  class  of  adventurers 
(poachers)  by  night,  as  also  from  an  un- 
fair and  improper  destruction  of  it  by 
day. 

At  the  moment  of  putting  these  pages 
together,  we  are  aware  that  a  great  alter- 
ation is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  game 
laws  (in  which  the  ofKce  of  a  gamekeeper 
is  included)  as  the  subject  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature.  Never- 
theless, in  order  to  offer  a  thorough  expla- 
nation of  the  subject,  we  deem  it  indispen- 
sable to  give  a  consecutive  view  of  the 
statutes  upon  the  subject,  as  concisely,  how- 
ever, as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity. 

By  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  Charles  II.  c, 
25,  s.  2,  lords  of  manors  and  other  royal- 
ties 7iot  under  the  degree  of  an  esquire, 
(Willes,  J.  in  the  case  of  Jones  v.  Smart, 
said,  that  a  lord  of  a  manor  is  not  an  es- 
quire by  virtue  of  his  manor  or  royalty ; 
though  in  common  acceptation  he  may 
be  considered  as  such)  may,  by  writing 
under  their  hands  and  seals,  appoint 
gamekeepers  within  their  manors  and 
royalties,  who  then  become  authorised  to 
seize  all  guns,  greyhounds,  setting  dogs, 
or  any  other  dogs  for  killing  hares  or 
rabbits ;  as  well  as  snares,  nets,  &c.  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  hares,  partridges, 
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or  other  game,  wliich  may  be  found  within 
their  respective  manors,  used  by  unquali- 
fied persons.  This  act,  however,  does  not 
authorise  gamekeepers  to  kill  game,  but 
merely  to  preserve  it. 

The  5th  of  Anne,  c.  14,  s.  4,  however, 
enables  lords  of  manors  to  appoint  game- 
keepers to  kill  game.  But,  if  he  sell  game, 
he  is  liable,  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  to 
be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  three 
months,  and  kept  to  hard  labour. 

Twenty-five,  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  s.  2,  enacts, 
that  every  deputation  of  a  gamekeeper 
granted  to  any  person  in  England  or 
Wales,  shall  be  registered  with  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  where  the 
manor  lies,  for  which  such  person  is  ap- 
pointed. A  neglect  of  this,  as  also  of 
taking  out  a  certificate  of  registry,  incurs 
a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.  But  game- 
keepers to  the  royal  family  are  exempt 
from  the  operations  of  this  act. 

If  a  gamekeeper  be  qualified  in  his 
own  right,  he  has  no  occasion  to  enter 
his  deputation.  Bvit  a  gamekeeper  is  not 
authorised  by  any  statute  to  seize  game 
which  he  may  find  in  the  possession  of 
poachers,  even  on  his  manor,  though  it  is 
lawful  for  him  to  take  their  dogs,  nets,  or 
other  implements. 

Also,  gamekeepers,  if  found  killing 
game  off  tlie  manors  for  which  they  are 
appointed,  are  liable  to  the  same  penalties 
as  unqualified  persons.  The  only  differ- 
ence betwixt  them  in  this  case  is,  that  a 
gamekeeper's  gun  and  dogs  are  not  seiz- 
able,  while  those  of  an  unqualified  person 
may  be  taken. 

By  48,  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  s.  2,  lords  of 
manors  are  enabled  to  appoint  and  depute 
any  person  as  gamekeeper  whatever,  whe- 
ther acting  in  that  capacity  to  any  other 
person  or  not,  or  the  servant  of  any  other 
person  qualified  or  unqualified,  to  kill 
game  within  a  specified  manor  for  the 
said  lord's  use,  or  for  the  use  of  any  other 
person  or  persons  to  be  specified  in  such 
appointment,  or  deputation  ;  nor  need 
such  person  be  entered  or  paid  for  as  the 
male  servant  of  the  lord  or  lady  who  gives 
the  deputation. 

Section  3  of  this  act  gives  the  same 
authority  as  a  regidar  gamekeeper. 

The  following  cases  are  illustrative  of 
the  authority  of  a  gamekeeper — Vere  v. 
Lord  Cawdor  and  King,  M  50  G  3.  In 
this,  which  was  an  action  of  trespass  for 
shooting  and  killing  a  dog  of  the  plaintiff's, 
there  was  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  special 
plea  that  Cawdor  was  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  the  defendant,  gamekeeper ; 
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that  the  dog  was  running  after,  chasing, 
and  hunting  divers  hares,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  which  the  gamekeeper  shot  and 
kiUed  the  dog. 

To  this  plea  there  was  a  demurrer  ; 
and  after  argument.  Lord  EUenborough, 
J.  C.  said,  the  question  is,  whether  the 
plaintiff's  dog  incuiTed  the  penalty  of 
death  for  running  after  a  hare  in  another's 
ground  ?  And  if  there  be  any  precedent 
of  that  sort,  which  outrages  all  reason  and 
sense,  it  is  of  no  authority  to  govern  other 
cases.  There  is  no  question  here  as  to 
the  right  of  the  game.  But  the  game- 
keeper had  no  I'ight  to  kill  the  plaintiff's 
dog  for  following  it.  The  plea  does  not 
even  state  that  the  hare  was  put  in  pei'il, 
so  as  to  induce  any  necessity  for  killing 
the  dog  in  order  to  preserve  her.  Judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff.   11.  E.  R.  568. 

Thompson  v.  Christall.  The  defendant, 
one  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton's  gamekeepers, 
who  resides  at  Kirby,  near  Liverpool, 
having  admitted  to  have  had  in  his  pos- 
session two  game  dogs  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff,  which  he,  the  defendant,  after- 
wards destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
the  plaintiff  broiight  this  action  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  and  the  defendant 
having  suffered  judgment  to  go  against 
him  by  defavdt,  the  case  came  before 
the  sheriff  at  Preston  upon  a  WTit  of 
inquiry,  when  the  jury,  after  a  full  inves- 
tigation of  circumstances,  gave  the  plain- 
tiff twenty  pounds  damages,  besides  the 
costs. 

If  a  gamekeeper  shoot  an  unqualified 
person's  dog,  who  thereupon  shoots  the 
gamekeeper's,  and  behaves  insolently,  the 
judge  will  direct  very  considerable  dam- 
ages.    2  Atkyn's  Rep.  190. 

Although  by  stat.  22  and  23  Charles  II. 
c.  25,  s.  2,  a  gamekeeper,  so  authorised, 
may  search  for  dogs  and  engines,  or  seize 
the  same  for  the  use  of  the  lord,  or  de- 
stroy them  ;  yet  it  hath  been  adjudged 
that  an  authority  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  the 
pui-pose,  but  that  he  ought  to  have  a  war- 
rant from  a  justice  of  the  peace  :  Com- 
berbach  183,  Carpenter  v.  Adams. 

Rogers  v.  Carter.  The  plaintiff  being 
gamekeeper  within  the  manor  of  Ring- 
wood,  in  beating  for  game  within  the  said 
manor  sprung  a  covey  of  partridges, 
which  he  shot  at  within  the  said  manor. 
They  took  a  second  flight,  and  he  pur- 
sued them  out  of  the  manor,  but  could 
not  find  them.  As  he  was  returning  to 
the  manor  of  Ringwood,  he  was  met  by 
the  defendant,  who  asked  if  he  had  a 
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qualification  ?  The  plaintiff  answered,  I 
have  a  deputation  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Ringvvood.  The  defendant  re- 
plied, you  are  now  out  of  the  manor,  and 
demanded  his  gun,  and  took  it  from  him. 
The  plaintiff  did  not  shoot  out  of  the 
manor,  but  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
out  of  the  manor  with  his  dog  and  gun, 
with  an  intention  to  shoot  at  game. — By 
the  Court.  The  question  is,  whether  tlie 
defendant  had  a  riglit  to  take  the  plain- 
tiff's  giui  from  him,  while  lie  was  sport- 
ing for  the  ])ui-pose  of  killing  game  out  of 
the  manor  of  Ringwood? — And  we  are 
all  of  opinion  he  had  no  right.  If  he  liad 
killed  game,  where  he  was  not  a  game- 
keeper, he  might  have  been  convicted  in 
the  penalty  of  live  pounds,  but  he  was  en- 
titled to  keep  and  liave  dogs,  guns,  and 
nets  any  where  ;  and  a  gamekeeper's  gun 
cannot  be  seized  either  in  going  to,  or  re- 
turning from,  the  manoi",  or  in  any  other 
place.     2  Wils.  387. 

GAME  LAWS.  The  statutes  which 
have  been  enacted  for  the  preservation  of 
game,  and  called  Game  Laws,  by  no 
means  harmonize  with  the  general  spirit 
of  British  legislation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  arbitrary 
spirit  which  pervades  them,  as  well 
as  for  a  sort  of  paradoxical  complexity 
which  renders  some  parts  of  them  posi- 
tively absurd  and  ridiculous.  "\A'e  are 
under  the  necessity,  however,  of  giving 
a  succinct  view  of  them  for  reasons  which 
we  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  article. 

Trespass,  which  is  the  entry  by  one 
person  upon  the  ground  of  another,  with- 
out the  owner's  consent,  is,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  game,  frequently  converted  into 
an  engine  of  litigious  oppression,  and 
therefore  merits  consideration  under  the 
present  head.  To  enter  upon  the  ground 
of  another,  without  his  consent  is  a  tres- 
pass, in  the  eye  of  the  law,  though  no  in- 
jiuy  may  have  been  sustained  by  the  oc- 
cupier of  the  land.  It  is  a  wUfid  trespass 
where  the  person  has  been  waraed  not  to 
come  upon  the  ground  ;  and  malicious, 
Avhere  the  intention  to  distress  or  injure 
the  owner  or  occupier  is  evident. 

In  the  sense  we  are  here  to  consider  it, 
trespass  applies  to  qualified,  as  well  as 
unquaHfied,  persons,  though  not  in  an 
equal  degree.  The  existing  statutes  upon 
this  subject  are  fundamentally  just  and 
laudable  ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  have  been  frequently  resorted  to 
(on  account  of  game)  merely  as  a  colour 
to  the  most  vindictive  feelings. 
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An  action  of  trespass  may  be  supported 
for  any  unlawful  entry  on  land,  although 
no  notice  has  been  given  ;  but,  in  that 
case,  if  the  damages  recovered  be  under 
forty  shillings,  and  only  the  general  issue 
has  been  pleaded,  the  plaintiff  will  in 
general  recover  no  more  costs  than  dam- 
ages ;  wliereas,  when  a  trespass  has  been 
committed  after  notice,  it  is  usual  for  the 
judge  on  the  trial  to  certify  that  it  is 
M-ilful,  in  which  case  the  plaintiff  will  be 
entitled  to  full  costs,  however  small  the 
damages  may  be. 

It  is  enacted  by  42  Elizabeth,  and  22 
and  23  Charles  II.  c.  9,  that  where  the 
juiy  who  try  an  action  for  trespass,  give 
less  damages  tlian  forty  shillings,  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  allowed  forty  shillings 
costs  only  ;  unless  (8  and  9,  William  and 
Mary,  c.  11 )  it  shall  appear  that  the  tres- 
pass was  wilful  and  malicious,  and  is  so 
certified  to  be  by  the  judge,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  shall  recover  full  costs. 

However,  4  and  5,  William  and  Mary, 
c.  23,  s.  10,  enacts  that  every  inferior 
tradesman,  apprentice,  or  other  dissolute 
person,  may  be  sued  for  going  upon  ano- 
ther man's  ground  to  hunt,  &c.  though 
he  do  no  injury  ;  and,  if  found  guilty, 
shall  pay  full  costs  of  suit.  The  reason 
for  which  is  to  discourage  the  temptation 
which  might  otherwise  be  afforded  such 
jiersons  of  neglecting  their  proper  busi- 
ness in  pursuit  of  sport,  to  the  injury  of 
themselves  and  families. 

Who  are  inferior  tradesmen  has  not 
been  legally  defined.  Upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  huntsman  for  being  out  with  his 
master's  hounds,  it  was  decided  that  the 
huntsman  did  not  come  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act  as  an  "  inferior  tradesman," 
or  "  dissolute  person.'  In  the  case 
Burton  v.  Mingay,  the  question  was, 
whether  the  defendant,  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  not  qualified  to  kill  game, 
came  witliin  the  description  of  an  inferior 
tradesman.  For  the  plaintiff  it  was  said, 
that  amongst  tradesmen  no  line  can  be 
drawn  with  respect  to  who  are  superior 
and  who  are  inferior ;  but  that  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  legislature  intended 
was  between  those  who  were  qualified  and 
those  that  were  not ;  so  that  in  this  respect 
every  tradesman  is  inferior  who  is  not 
qualified.  For  the  defendant  it  was  urged, 
that  every  case  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
determined  on  its  own  particular  merits, 
and  left  to  the  jury.  The  court  being 
equally  divided,  no  rule  was  made. 

A  lord  of  a  manor,  unless  he  have  a 
right  of  free  warren  (which  is  very  seldom 
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the  case)  is  as  liable  as  any  other  man  to 
the  penalties  just  enumerated  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  cannot  sport  upon  the  lands  of 
another,  even  in  his  own  manor,  without 
permission  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the 
land  :  a  tenant  can  notice  his  landlord  off 
the  estate  which  he  occupies,  unless  a 
clause  in  the  lease  (which  is  generally 
the  case)  gives  the  landlord  privilege 
to  sport.  If  a  manor  is  to  be  strictly 
preserved,  every  occupier  of  land 
throughout  such  manor  should  sign  a 
paper  drawn  up  in  the  following  man- 
ner: — 

Sir, — I  do  hereby  give  you  notice,  and 
require  you  not  to  enter,  or  cause  or  pro- 
cure to  be  entered,  any  of  my  closes, 
lands,  or  premises,  situate  and  being  in 

the  manor  of or  elsewhere,  in 

the  county  of with  horses,  dogs, 

or  otherwise,  in  order  to  beat  for,  follow, 
or  piu'sue  any  game,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  whatsoever ;  and  in  case  you  do 
not  as  yet  know  the  local  situation  of  such, 
my  said  closes,  lands  and  premises,  I 
hereby  give  you  notice  that  the  same 
will  be  pointed  out  and  shewn  to  you, 
upon  reasonable  application  at  my  dwell- 
ing house,  situate  at .     And  I 

do  hereby  further  give  you  notice,  that  in 
case,  after  you  being  served  with  this  no- 
tice, you  shall  commit  any  trespass  upon 
any  part  of  my  said  closes,  lands,  or  pre- 
mises, you  will  not  only  be  proceeded 
against  as  a  wilful  and  malicious  tres- 
passer, pursuant  to  the  statutes  in  that 
case  made  and  provided,  but  will  also  be 
otherwise  prosecuted  for  such  offence  ac- 
cording to  law.  Dated  this day 

of  ■ in  the  year  of  our  Lord ■ — • 

To  Mr. 


The  notice  may  in  general  be  in  the 
above  form,  but  where  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  so  doing,  it  may  be  advisable 
either  to  point  out  the  names  or  abuttals 
of  the  closes  in  the  notice,  or  to  annex  a 
sketch  of  them.  It  was  held  in  the  case 
of  Sellon  V.  the  huntsman  of  the  Berkely 
hunt,  sittings  at  Westminster  K.  B.  after 
Trinity  Term,  1816,  that  a  general  printed 
notice  stuck  up,  purporting  to  be  a  notice 
that  the  "  Stanmore  Association"  would 
prosecute  all  persons  trespassing,  but  not 
signed  by  the  plaintiff,  nor  addressed  to 
the  defendant,  is  not  a  legal  notice  not  to 
trespass.  In  order  to  establish  the  notice 
in  evidence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
notice  to  produce  the  original  notice,  but 
it  suffices  to  produce  a  duplicate  made  at 
the  time  ;  by  Chambre,  justice  in  the  year 
1802.  2  Bla.  Com.  Christian's  edition, 
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147,  with  notes.  3  Bla.  Com.  215,  note 
b.     2  Campb.  Rep.  110. 

The  oral  notice  of  either  gamekeeper, 
or  lord  of  a  manor  is  insufficient ;  but  is 
deemed  legal  from  the  occupier  of  the 
land  whei'e  the  sportsman  happens  to  be 
found.  In  all  other  cases,  a  written  no- 
tice, similar  to  the  sketch  above  given, 
and  signed  by  all  the  occupiers  of  land  in 
the  manor,  must  be  given  to  the  ti'es- 
passer.  A  gamekeeper  cannot  legally  de- 
mand the  name  of  a  sportsman,  or  a  sight 
of  his  certificate,  without  first  producing 
his  own  deputation  and  certificate  : — a 
gentleman  must  first  produce  his  own 
certificate,  before  he  is  authorised  to  see 
the  certificate  of  another  person.  In  de- 
fault of  certificate,  the  name  and  address 
must  be  given  ;  and  any  fictitious  name 
adopted,  or  evasion  resorted  to,  subjects 
the  party  to  a  penalty  of  £20. 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a  person 
may  continue  to  sport  on  the  same  manor 
all  day,  though  he  has  been  warned  off  in 
the  morning.  This  cannot  be  the  case — 
he  may  go  through  the  manor  to  some 
road,  but  should  he  pei'severe  in  continu- 
ing his  diversion  for  any  imnecessary 
length  of  time,  he  becomes  a  ivilful  tres- 
passer. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1782,  the  follow- 
ing question  of  law  was  determined  in  the 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  viz.  one 
gentleman  brought  an  action  against  ano- 
ther, for  trespassing  upon  the  waste  of 
his  manor,  by  remaining  there  after  notice 
to  quit.  Upon  the  trial,  it  was  insisted 
that  the  waste  was  not  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty, as  to  be  so  strictly  sacred  from 
trespass  as  a  manor ;  but  it  was  over-ruled 
by  the  court. 

At  the  summer  assizes  held  at  Bury, 
1804,  two  cases  were  decided  before  Mr. 
Justice  Heath  and  special  justices,  in 
which  Lord  Rous  was  plaintiff,  and  Sir 
Henry  Smyth,  Bart,  and  William  Gill, 
Esq.  two  gentlemen  of  considerable  pro- 
perty in  Essex,  were  defendants,  for  a 
trespass  upon  the  land  of  his  Lordship, 
after  the  parties  had  received  from  him 
a  written  refusal  to  a  note  i-eqviesting  per- 
mission to  shoot,  and  after  an  oral  notice 
had  been  given  them  by  his  Lordship's 
gamekeeper  to  leave  the  premises.  "The 
judge,  after  animadverting  upon  the  im- 
proper conduct  of  these  gentlemen,  in- 
formed the  jury,  that  he  should  certify 
upon  the  record  that  tlie  trespasses  were 
wilful  and  malicious,  which  would  entitle 
the  plaintiff  to  his  costs,  in  consequence  of 
which, the  jury  gave  nominal  damages  only. 
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At  the  summer  Hertford  Assizes,  1809, 
tbe  Earl  of  Essex  v.  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Wm.  Capel.  —  The  plamtiff  declared  in 
trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  certain 
closes  of  the  plaintitf,  and  tliat  with 
hounds,  dogs,  and  horses,  he  hunted, 
sported,  and  went  in,  along,  and  over,  the 
said  closes,  and  trod  down  and  destroyed 
the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  plaintiff. 
The  defendant  pleaded  several  pleas. 
First,  the  general  issue,  which  he  after- 
wards withdrew.  Second,  that  as  to  break- 
ing and  entering  the  close,  called  Cashio- 
bury  Park,  the  defendant,  with  divers 
other  persons,  who,  as  well  as  the  defend- 
ant, were  qualified  to  keep  hoiuids,  had 
found  a  fox  in  a  certain  place  called 
Bricket  Wood,  not  being  the  close  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  a  fox  being  a  noxious 
animal,  he  hunted  it  with  his  dogs, 
hounds,  and  horses,  and  that  the  hunting 
the  fox  with  dogs,  hounds,  and  horses, 
was  the  only  way  of  killing  the  fox.  In 
the  third  plea  it  was  stated,  that  such 
pursuit  of  the  fox  with  dogs,  hounds, 
and  horses,  was  the  most  effectual  and 
proper  way  of  killing  the  fox.  To  tliese 
pleas  the  plaintiff  replied,  that,  the  hunt- 
ing of  the  fox  was  not  the  only,  or  the 
most  effectual,  way  of  killing  and  destroy- 
ing it ;  and  further  stated,  that  the  tres- 
passes were  committed  for  the  sport  and 
diversion  of  the  chase,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amusement  and  pleasure  only. 
To  these  replications  the  defendant  re- 
joined, that  the  trespasses  were  not  com- 
mitted for  diversion  and  amusement,  but 
as  the  only  and  most  effectual  and  pro- 
per way  of  killing  and  destroying  the 
fox. 

Shepherd,  Sergeant,  for  the  plaintiff, 
contended,  that  the  only  question  was, 
whether  it  was  the  defendant's  object,  to 
rid  the  coimtry  of  noxious  vermin,  or 
whether  he  hunted  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment ? — If  it  was  merely  for  amusement, 
the  law  does  not  sanction  it.  Even  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  man's  own  property,  the 
maxim  of  the  law  is,  that  every  man 
must  so  use  his  own,  as  not  to  injure  his 
neighbours ;  if  that  is  the  law  with  respect 
to  the  enjoyment  of  property,  then,  un- 
questionably, as  to  the  enjoyment  of  an 
amusement,  the  principle  is  doubly  applic- 
able ;  and  no  one  can  say,  that  under  the 
pretence  of  destroying  a  noxious  animal,  it 
is  lawful  to  trespass  over  every  species  of 
property  a  fox  may  go  through.  I  should 
extremely  doubt,  whether,  after  starting  a 
fox  on  one  piece  of  land,  persons  have  a 
right  to  follow  it  on  the  lands  of  another, 
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even  if  they  do  it  for  the  destruction  of  the 
animal.  In  Fentham  v.  Gimdry,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  proceeded  upon  the 
plaintiff's  admitting,  that  the  way  taken 
by  the  defendant  was  the  only  one  to 
destroy  the  vermin,  and  therefore  the 
action  could  not  be  supported. 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  "  the  defend- 
ant states  in  his  plea,  that  the  trespass 
was  not  committed  for  the  amusement 
and  diversion  of  the  chase  merely,  but  as 
the  only  way  and  means  of  killing  and 
destroying  the  fox.  Now,  if  you  were  to 
put  it  on  this  question,  which  was  the 
principal  motive  ?  Can  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  hesitate  in  saying,  that  the 
principal  motive  and  inducement,  were 
not  the  killing  of  vermin,  but  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sport  and  diversion  of  the 
chase  ?  and  we  cannot  make  a  new  law, 
to  suit  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
those  gentlemen  who  choose  to  hunt  for 
their  diversion.  Their  pleasures  are  only 
to  be  taken,  when  there  is  the  consent  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  be  injured  by 
them  ;  but  they  must  be  necessarily  sub- 
servient to  the  consent  of  others.  There 
may  be  such  a  public  nuisance  by  a  nox- 
ious animal,  as  may  justify  the  running 
him  to  his  earth  ;  but  then  you  cannot 
justify  the  digging  for  him  afterwards — ■ 
that  has  been  ascertained  and  settled  to 
be  law ;  but  even  if  an  animal  may  be 
pursued  with  dogs,  it  does  not  follow  that 
fifty  or  sixty  people  have,  therefore,  a 
right  to  follow  the  dogs  and  trespass  upon 
other  people's  lands.  I  cannot  see  what  it 
is  that  is  contended  for  by  the  defendant. 
Tlie  only  case  which  will  at  all  bear  him 
out  is  that  of  Fentham  «'.  Gimdry ;  if  it 
be  necessary,  I  should  be  glad  that  that 
case  should  be  fully  considered.  I  have 
looked  into  the  case  in  the  year  book  12 
Hen.  VIII.  pi.  9.  That  seems  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  case  of  a  person,  who 
had  chased  a  stag  from  the  forest  into  his 
own  land,  where  he  killed  it ;  and  on  an 
action  of  trespass  being  bi-ought  against 
the  forester,  who  came  and  took  the  stag, 
he  justified  that  he  had  made  fresh  suit 
after  the  stag,  and  it  was  held  that  he 
might  state  that  he  was  justified,  and  the 
plaintifl'  took  nothing  by  his  writ.  This 
is  tlie  case  upon  which  that  of  Fentham 
and  Gimdry  is  l)uilt  ;  but  it  is  founded 
upon  an  obite)-  dictum  of  Justice  Brooke, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  much 
relied  on  ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  it  is 
emphatically  said  by  the  judge,  that  a 
man  may  not  lumt  for  his  pleasure  or 
his   profit,   but   only  for  the  good  of  the 
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common  weal,  and  to  destroy  such  nox- 
ious animals  as  are  injurious  to  the  com- 
mon weal.  Therefore,  according  to  this 
case,  the  good  of  the  public  must  be  the 
governing  motive."  The  jury,  under  his 
lordship's  direction,  found  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff. 

A  few  words  on  the  legal  property, 
which  qualified  persons  have  in  the  game 
of  which  they  are  in  pursuit,  may  not  be 
altogether  uninteresting.  In  general  it 
continues  so  long  only  as  the  game  re- 
mains within  the  limits  of  the  manor  or 
liberty  of  the  owner ;  yet  it  is  held,  that 
if,  after  being  started  upon  a  person's 
own  grounds,  it  be  pursued  on  those  of 
another,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  the  pro- 
perty of  him  who  started  it,  because  the 
possession  which  he  gained  by  finding  it 
within  his  oiim  liberty  is  continued  by  the 
immediate  pursuit.  11  Mod.  Rep.  75.  But 
if  it  be  started  on  another  man's  ground 
aiul  killed  there,  it  will  belong  to  him  on 
whose  gi-ound  it  was  killed,  this  property 
arising  ratione  soli.  Lord  Raym.  251. 

Moreovei',  if,  having  been  started  on 
another  person's  ground,  it  be  killed  on 
that  of  a  tJiird  person,  it  will  belong 
neither  to  him  on  whose  ground  it  was 
started,  nor  to  him  on  whose  ground  it 
was  killed,  but  to  the  person  who  killed 
it,  though  he  be  guilty  of  a  trespass  on 
the  grounds  of  both  the  other  persons. 

But  if  a  sti-anger  starts  game  in  the 
chase  ov  free  ivarren  of  another  man,  and 
pursues  it  into  the  liberty  of  another,  the 
property  will  continue  in  the  owner  of 
the  chase  or  free  warren,  and  the  keeper 
may  pursue  and  retake  it,  as  it  does  not 
in  law  pass  into  a  new  liberty. 

A  qualified  person  cannot  justify  com- 
mitting trespasses  in  the  lands  of  any 
other  person,  whether  such  qualified  per- 
son be,  or  be  not,  lord  of  the  manoi*.  If 
he  commit  a  trespass  upon  land  in  the 
possession  of  any  other  person,  he  is  liable 
to  an  action  of  trespass,  let  the  damage 
be  ever  so  small,  which  of  course  is  the 
reason  of  giving  notice,  in  order  to  entitle 
the  plaintiff  to  full  costs ;  but  this  notice 
will  not  entitle  any  person  thereto  but  he 
who  gives  the  notice,  though  plaintiff  be 
tenant  to  the  person  who  gives  it  ;  and 
no  person  but  the  occupier  of  the  land 
can  maintain  action  of  trespass  ;  and  he 
may  maintain  trespass  against  any  person 
entering  thei-eon,  and  if  notice  hath  been 
given  to  keep  off,  the  person  coming  on 
afterwards  will  be  a  wilful  trespasser;  (if 
it  appears  on  the  trial  that  the  trespass, 
however  small,  was  committed  after  notice, 
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and  the  jury  gives  less  than  forty  shillings 
damages,  the  judge  is  bound,  under  the 
Btat.  8.  and  9.  WiU.  III.  c.  11,  s.  14,  to 
certify  that  the  trespass  was  wilful  and 
malicious,  in  order  to  entitle  the  plaintiff 
to  his  full  costs.  6  Term.  Rep.  11.)  and 
his  looking  for  game  will  be  no  defence, 
though  pvu-suing  it  (  as  hares  by  hounds 
after  starting)  would  perhaps  be  defence; 
but  even  this  is  much  doubted. 

Case.  The  plaintiff  in  an  action  of 
trespass,  was  lord  of  the  manor,  defendant 
had  freehold  property  in  the  same  manor, 
and  was  entitled  to  common  of  pasture 
and  turbary ;  he  had  received  notice  not 
to  trespass  on  the  moors  belonging  to  the 
manor,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, &c.  The  question  was,  whether,  after 
the  above  notice,  defendant  could  lawfully 
enter  and  kill  game  vipon  the  commons 
and  waste  lands  within  the  manor. 

Opinion.  The  circumstances  of  the  de- 
fendant having  a  right  of  pasture  and 
turbary,  and  a  right  of  getting  stones  and 
slates  on  the  moors,  common,  and  wastes 
within  Caton,  in  respect  of  his  estates, 
will  not  justify  his  entrance  upon  those 
moors  to  hunt  or  kill  game.  If  he  has  a 
right  to  enter  to  kill  game  there,  it  will  be 
by  virtue  of  a  prescription  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  of  a  grant  from  the  owner  of  the 
manor,  or  reputed  manor,  so  to  do ;  and 
such  a  prescription  may  be  established  by 
strong  evidence  of  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  usage,  or  of  a  usage  in  despite  of  pro- 
hibitions to  the  contrary,  or  exercised 
under  circumstances  shewing  it  to  have 
been  used  as  a  claim  of  right,  and  not 
allowed  or  connived  at  as  a  courtesy  or 
indulgence.  The  fact  of  the  other  free- 
holders of  Caton  (the  manor)  having 
been  in  the  same  habit  of  sporting  within 
the  manor,  and  of  doing  so  not  only  on 
the  commons,  but  on  the  inclosed  lands 
also,  is  unfavovu-able,  I  think,  to  the  de- 
fendant's establishing  what  he  has  done 
as  a  right  in  himself  to  sport  upon  the 
manor ;  and  I  think,  in  all  probability  the 
result  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  free- 
holders of  Caton,  and  by  the  defendant 
among  the  rest,  will,  on  investigation  be 
deemed  to  have  been  founded  on  courtesy, 
and  indulgence,  and  connivance,  and  not 
on  right.  If,  however,  the  defendant  can 
shew  such  a  strong  vminterrupted  or  ad- 
verse course  of  sporting  on  the  waste 
lands  of  the  manor,  as  will  induce  a 
jury  to  beheve  it  founded  on  a  privilege 
annexed  to  his  estate  in  Caton,  he  cannot 
give  that  enjoyment  in  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  right  under  the  general 
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issue,  but  must  plead  it  epecially,  as  a 
prescriptive  right  appurtenant  to  his 
estate,  which  is  the  only  mode  by  which 
he  can  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  that 
question.  —  G.  S.  H.  Gray's  Inn,  11th 
Feb.  1800. 

Should  the  new  game  bill  to  be  in- 
troduced pass  into  a  law,  it  will  very  little 
affect  the  law  of  trespass. 

Qualtjicatioii.  Of  all  the  inconsistencies 
which  ever  marked  the  legislative  regu- 
lations of  any  countrj^,  on  the  score  of 
absurdity  nothing  can  be  found  to  equal 
what  is  called  tlie  Qualification  for  killing 
game  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  why  such  a 
ridiculous  and  so  outrageously  unjust  an 
enactment  has  been  so  long  suffered  to 
disgrace  the  statute  book,  why  it  has  been 
suffered  so  long  to  stigmatize  the  good 
sense  and  wisdom  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, is  one  of  those  anomalies  which 
can  be  squared  with  no  system  of  sound 
reasoning  or  well  defined  ideas. 

The  first  time  we  meet  with  the  subject, 
as  laid  down  by  legal  enactments,  is  in 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  wlicn  forty  shil- 
lings per  annum  was  deemed  sufficient. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  Richard  II.  it  would 
seem  that  every  man  was  entitled  to  kill 
game  on  his  own  land;  and  those  who 
possessed  the  right  of  free  warren  could 
legally  kill  game  upon  any  land  within 
the  franchise,  though  it  might  belong  to 
another  person.  But  by  the  13th  of  Rich- 
ard II.  c.  13,  no  layman,  who  had  not 
lands  or  tenements  of  forty  shillings  per 
annum;  or  clergyman  not  being  advanced 
to  ten  pounds  per  year,  shall  keep  any 
greyhound  or  hunting  dog,  nor  use  any 
instruments  whatever  for  taking  or  de- 
stroying gentlemen's  game,  on  pain  of  one 
year's  imprisonment. 

The  1st  of  James  I.  c.  27  rendered  it 
indispensable  for  a  person  to  possess  an 
estate  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  or  goods 
to  the  value  of  £200,  in  order  to  qualifi- 
cation ;  unless  he  were  the  son  of  a  lord 
or  a  knight,  or  the  heir  apparent  of  an 
esquire.  In  a  few  years  afterwards  the 
qualification  sum  was  raised  to  £-iO  a 
year  by  the  7th  of  James  I.  c.  11. 

The  most  important,  however,  of  the 
statutes  on  this  head,  and  that  which 
alone  in  fact  desei'ves  the  attention  of 
the  sportsman  is  the  22nd  and  23rd  of 
Charles  II.  c.  25.  This  is  the  most  mo- 
dern, and  of  late  years  has  been  uniformly 
acted  upon  whenever  the  subject  was 
brought  under  legal  investigation.  By 
this,  every  person,  not  having  lands  or 
tenements  of,  or  some  other  estate  of,  in- 
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heritance  in  his  own  or  his  wife's  right  (a) 
of  the  clear  (b  )  yearly  value  of  £100;  or 
for  a  term  of  life,  or  ha\dng  lease  or  leases 
of  99  years,  or  for  any  longer  term  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  £150;  other  than 
the  son  or  heir  apparent  of  an  esquire,  or 
other  persons  of  higher  degree  (e)  and  the 
owners  and  keepers  of  forests,  parks, 
chases,  or  wai-rens,  being  stocked  with 
deer  or  conies  for  their  necessary  use  in 
regard  to  the  said  forests,  parks,  chases, 
or  warrens,  are  declared  to  be  persons  by 
the  law  of  this  realm,  not  allowed  to  have 
or  keep  for  themselves,  or  any  other  per- 
son (d )  guns,  bows,  greyhounds,  setting 
dogs,  ferrets,  coney  dogs,  ku'chers,  hays, 
nets,  low  bells,  hare  pipes,  gins,  snares, 
or  other  engines  for  the  taking  and  killing 
of  conies,  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  or 
other  game  ;  but  shall  be  prohibited  to 
have,  keep,  or  use  the  same. 

The  5th  of  Anne,  c.  14,  s.  4,  maj'  be 
regarded  as  a  pi-op  or  strengthener  to  the 
preceding;  by  this  statute  it  is  enacted,  if 
any  person  not  qualified  as  before  stated, 
shall  keep   or  use  (e )  any  greyhounds, 

(a)  This  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a 
tenant  by  courtesy,  but  of  one  whose  wife 
is  living — Co.  Lit.  351. 

(h)  On  this  word,  it  has  been  held, 
that  the  estates  must  be  clear  of  all  mort- 
gages or  incumbrances  created  by  the 
owner  or  by  those  under  whom  he  claims 
— Caldecot's  Cases  230.  But  an  equitable 
estate  of  that  value  is  sufficient. — Ibid. 

(c)  Esquires  are — 1.  The  younger  sons 
of  noblemen  and  their  heirs  male  for  ever. 

2.  The  four  esquires  of  the  king's  body. 

3.  The  eldest  sons  of  baronets  or  knights 
of  the  bath,  and  knights  bachelors,  and 
their  heirs  male  in  the  light  line.  A  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  is  also  an  esquire  for  the 
time  he  holds  his  commission,  but  no 
longer — Blount.  Persons  of  higher  degi-ee 
than  esquires  are  colonels,  sergeants  at 
law,  and  doctors  in  the  three  learned  pro- 
fessions; but  neither  esquires,  nor  any  of 
these,  are  qualified,  unless  they  have  the 
requisite  estate  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing part  of  the  act ;  though  their  sons  are 
qualified  without  any  estate  whatever. 
1  Term  Rep.  44. 

(d)  An  unqualified  person,  therefore, 
cannot  keep  the  dogs  of  a  qualified  person. 

(e)  These  words  being  in  the  disjunc- 
tive, the  bare  keeping  of  one  of  these 
dogs  is  an  offence,  1  Stra.  496.  As  to  the 
using,  it  has  been  determined,  that  walk- 
ing about  with  an  intent  to  kill  game,  is 
a  using  within  the  statute. 
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getting  dogs,  hays,  lurchers,  tunnels,  or 
any  other  engines,  (f)  to  kill  and  destroy 
the  game,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted 
upon  the  oath  of  one  witness,  by  the  jus- 
tice of  peace  where  such  offence  is  com- 
mitted, he  shall  forfeit  five  pounds — one 
half  to  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  to  be  levied 
by  distress  (g)  under  the  warrant  of  a 
justice,  and  for  want  of  distress  (h)  the 
offender  shall  be  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  three  months  for  the  first 
offence  ;  and  for  every  after  offence  four 
months  ;  and  any  justice  of  the  peace  or 
lord  or  lady  of  manors,  are  allowed  to 
take  away  hares  or  other  game,  and  like- 
wise any  dogs,  nets,  or  other  engines  which 
shall  be  in  the  custody  of  any  persons  not 
qualified  to  keep  the  same,  to  their  own 
use. 

And  by  22  and  23,  Charles  II.  c.  25, 
B.  2,  it  is  provided  that  gamekeepers  or 
any  other  persons,  by  warrant  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  may,  in  the  day  time,  search 
the  houses  or  other  places  of  any  such 
persons  pi-ohibited  by  this  act,  to  keep  or 
use  any  dogs,  nets,  or  other  engines 
aforesaid,  and  the  same  seize  and  keep 
for  the  use  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  or 
otherwise  cut  in  pieces  and  destroy  the 
things  so  prohibited. 

By  4  and  5,  W.  and  M.  c.  23.  it  is 
enacted,  that  if  any  inferior  tradesman 
apprentice,  or  other  dissolute  person,  shall 
hunt,  hawk,  fish,  or  fowl,  (unless  in  com- 
pany with  the  master  of  such  apprentice, 
duly  qualified  )  such  persons  may  be  sued 
for  wilful  trespass,  on  coming  on  any  per- 
son's ground,  and,  if  found  guilty,  shall 
pay  full  costs. 

Certificate.  The  first  act  relative  to 
game  certificates  was  passed  in  the  25th 
Geo.  III.  This  statute  (c.  50,  s.  8)  levies 
a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  upon  persons 
pursuing  or  taking  game  without  a  certifi- 

(f)  It  has  been  held  that  a  gun  is  not 
such  an  engine,  the  bare  keeping  of  which 
is  penal  ;  it  must  moreover  be  shewn  to 
be  used  for  the  destruction  of  game,  2 
Stra.  1098.  It  is  also  observable,  that 
though  using  a  gim  and  a  dog  are  both 
separately  penal,  yet,  per  Lord  Kenyon, 
Chief  Justice,  if  a  person  go  out  with  a 
gun  and  a  dog  the  same  day,  he  is  subject 
to  but  one  penalty.     7  Term  Rep.  152. 

(g)  Goods  distrained  for  penalties  un- 
der the  game  laws  are  not  rep]  e viable. 

(h)  The  justice  cannot  commit,  if  the 
offender  have  effects  sufficient  to  answer 
the  penalty. 
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cate ;  and  states  further,  that  the  certificate 
hereby  directed  to  be  taken  out  shall  not 
authorise  any  person  to  pursue  or  take 
game,  unless  duly  qualified  by  estate  or 
otherwise.  Also,  the  party  thus  offending 
to  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  are 
inflicted  by  former  acts  now  in  force. 

The  list  of  game  includes  the  following : 
heron,  pheasant,  partridge,  heathcock, 
moor  game,  mallard,  duck,  wigeon,  teal, 
woodcock,  snipe,  quail,  and  landrail  ;  as 
also  hares  and  rabbits.  An  act,  passed  in 
the  48th  Geo.  III.  inflicts  the  before 
mentioned  penalties  for  the  pursuit  or 
destruction  of  any  of  the  animals  just 
mentioned,  by  persons  not  duly  author- 
ised.   See  the  article  Game. 

There  is  an  exception,  however,  in  re- 
spect to  woodcocks  and  snipes  taken  in 
nets  or  springes :  as  also  in  regard  to  co- 
nies taken  in  warrens  or  inclosed  grounds 
by  the  proprietors  of  such  places  ;  or  by 
any  person  in  lands  in  his  or  her  occupa- 
tion, either  by  himself  or  herself,  or  by 
his  or  her  direction  or  command. 

By  this  act  also,  a  different  method  of 
issuing  certificates  was  ordered  to  be 
adopted.  Instead  of  applying  to  the  clerk 
of  the  county,  the  sportsman  must  pay 
three  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence into  the  hands  of  the  collector  of 
duties  for  the  parish,  ward,  or  place  where 
he  resides  ;  the  collector  gives  a  receipt 
for  the  money,  and  on  carrying  this  re- 
ceipt to  the  clerk  of  the  commissioner, 
acting  for  the  district,  a  certificate  will  be 
given  in  exchange  for  the  collector's  re- 
ceipt, without  any  further  fee. 

This  act  likewise  ( sect.  7 )  provides, 
that,  should  a  gamekeeper  quit  his  master 
or  mistress  before  the  expiration  of  the 
season  for  which  his  certificate  has  been 
obtained,  the  same  certificate  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  successor  of  such  game- 
keeper, provided  the  name  of  such  newly 
appointed  person  is  indorsed  upon  it, 
which  the  clerk  to  the  commissioners  is  to 
do,  upon  application  for  that  purpose,  free 
of  expence.  Also,  land-holders,  legally 
authorised  to  appoint  gamekeepers,  may 
grant  deputations  to  the  servants  of  other 
persons  for  that  purpose,  whose  certificate 
may  be  renewed  in  the  same  way. 

Further,  by  this  act,  s.  10,  the  sports- 
man, when  using  dog,  gun,  &c.  must 
produce  his  certificate,  if  demanded,  to 
the  assessor,  collector,  commissioner,  or 
gamekeeper,  inspector,  or  surveyor,  or 
other  person  assessed  as  aforesaid  ;  or  the 
owner,  landlord,  lessee,  or  occupier  of  the 
land  upon  which  he  may  be  found  sport- 
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ing;  and  must  allow  the  persons,  so  de- 
manding the  same,  not  only  to  read,  but 
to  take  a  copy  of  his  certificate,  if  they 
think  proper.  But  in  case  the  sportsman 
has  not  his  certificate  about  him,  he  must 
declare  to  the  person  demanding,  his 
christian  and  surname,  and  place  of 
abode  ;  as  also  the  parish  or  place  where 
the  certificate  has  been  issued.  A  refusal, 
or  evasion,  by  fictitious  name  or  other- 
wise, subjects  the  offending  party  to  the 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds. 

By  this  act  too  (s.  12)  a  person  sport- 
ing without  a  certificate,  is  liable  to  pay 
the  duty  for  the  year,  and  forfeit  the  siun 
of  twenty  pounds  over  and  above,  which 
is  to  be  assessed  by  way  of  surcharge,  in 
the  district  where  the  offence  shall  be 
committed.  And  finally  (s.  11)  the  com- 
missioners are  to  cause  the  names  and 
residences  of  the  persons  taking  out  cer- 
tificates to  be  published  annually  in  the 
newspapers  circulated  in  each  county. 

N.  B.  The  royal  family  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Statutes  to  2^f'sve?it  the  destruction  of 
tuinged  game,  Sfc.  at  imjjrojier  seasons  of  the 
year,  Christmas  Day,  Sunday,  ^-c.  —  It  is 
provided  by  9  Anne,  c-  25,  s.  4,  that  if  any 
person  shall  with  hays,  tunnels,  or  other 
nets,  destroy  in  the  moulting  season  ( that 
is,  between  the  first  of  June  and  the  first  of 
October)  any  wild  duck,  teal,  wigeon,  or 
other  water  fowl,  such  jiersons  shall  forfeit 
five  shillings,  and  the  nets,  &c.  used  in 
taking  such  fowls  to  be  destroyed. 

The  proper  season  for  shooting  grouse 
(called  red  game)  is  from  the  12th  of 
August  to  the  10th  of  December  ;  that  for 
heath  fowls  (commonly  called  black  game) 
begins  on  the  20th  of  August  and  ends 
on  the  lOtli  of  December  ;  for  bustards 
the  season  commences  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember and  ends  on  the  1st  of  March. 
The  penalty  for  destroying  any  of  these 
birds  (by  the  13th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  55,  s.  2) 
buying,  or  selling,  or  carrying,  or  even 
having  in  possession  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year,  is  any  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  nor  less  than  ten  pounds,  for  the 
first  offence;  for  every  subsequent  offence, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty,  nor  less  than 
twenty,  pounds.  One  half  of  the  penalty 
to  be  paid  to  the  informei',  and  the  other 
half  to  the  poor  of  the  pai-ish  ;  to  be  levied 
by  distress,  if  not  immediately  paid  :  and 
in  case  no  distress  is  to  be  had,  the  of- 
fender to  be  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
six  months,  nor  less  than  three.  However, 
by  the  43  of  Geo.  III.  c.  112,  the  season 
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for  black  game  in  the  New  Forest,  Hamp 
shire,  does  not  begin  tiU  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Also  (by  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  22.  s. 
II)  nopei'son  is  allowed,  between  the  2nd 
of  February  and  the  24th  of  June,  to  burn 
any  gaig,  ling,  heath,  furze,  goss,  or  fern, 
on  any  mountains,  heaths,  or  other  places 
where  moor  game  and  heath  fowls  breed, 
upon  pain  of  being  committed  to  thehouse 
of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
one  month,  nor  less  than  ten  days. 

The  season  for  shooting  partridges 
begins  on  the  1st  of  September  and  ends 
on  the  1st  of  February;  that  for  pheasants 
commences  on  the  1st  of  October,  and 
closes  at  the  same  time  as  partridge  shoot- 
ing :  the  penalty  attached  to  the  taking, 
destroying,  carrying,  or  having  in  posses- 
sion, at  any  other  period  of  the  year,  any 
of  these  birds,  is  five  pounds  for  every 
pheasant  or  partridge ;  imless,  however, 
such  pheasant  or  partridge  was  taken  at 
the  proper  season  of  the  year,  and  kept 
in  a  mew  or  breeding  place.  The  whole 
of  this  penalty  to  be  paid  to  the  informer, 
with  full  costs  of  suit. 

As  to  woodcocks,  snipes,  quails,  land- 
i-ails,  and  rabbits,  there  is  no  specified 
time  for  their  destniction,  though  snipes 
as  well  as  quails,  breed  in  this  coimtry. 
In  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
woodcocks,  snipes,  or  rabbits  are  that 
species  of  game  the  bare  possession  of 
which,  in  an  unqualified  person,  is  penal, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  two  first 
were  shot,  and  the  last  caught  in  a  place 
other  than  a  warren,  &c. 

By  the  o5th,  therefore,  of  Geo.  III.  c. 
80,  s.  1.  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  person 
shall  take  or  destroy  any  hare,  pheasant, 
partridge,  moor  game,  or  heath  game, 
between  seven  o'clock  at  night  and  six  in 
the  morning,  from  the  12th  of  October  to 
the  12th  of  February  ;  and  between  nine 
o'clock  at  night  and  four  in  the  morning, 
from  the  12th  of  February  to  the  12th  of 
October;  such  person,  upon  conviction 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  upon  the 
oath  of  one  witness,  shall  forfeit  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  nor  less 
than  ten  ;  for  every  subsequent  offence,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds  nor  less 
than  twenty  —  half  to  the  informer,  the 
other  half  to  the  poor. — Also,  should  a 
person  be  found  using  a  dog,  net,  &c. 
with  an  intent  to  destroy  the  game  above 
mentioned,  at  the  specified  prohibited 
times,  he  will  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalties. 

By  s.  6j  also  of  the  same  act,  a  pa'son 
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who  shall  take  or  destroy  any  of  the  last 
mentioned  animals  on  a  Sunday  or  on  a 
Christmas  day  (in  the  day  time)  or  use 
dog,  &c.  for  that  pm'pose,  will  be  liable 
to  the  same  penalties  as  are  inflicted  for 
destroying  game  in  the  night,  and  to  be 
convicted  in  the  same  manner. 

Thirty-nine  and  40  of  Geo.  III.  c.  56, 
enacts,  that  if  two  or  more  persons  be 
found  in  a  forest,  park,  wood,  plantation, 
field,  meadow,  or  other  open  or  inclosed 
ground,  between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock 
at  night  and  six  in  the  morning,  from  the 
1  st  of  October  to  the  1  st  of  February ;  or 
between  the  hours  of  ten  at  night  and 
four  in  the  morning,  from  the  1st  day  of 
February  to  the  1st  of  October;  having 
any  gun,  dec.  for  the  purpose  and  intent  to 
take  or  destroy  any  hare,  pheasant,  par- 
tridge, moor  or  heath  game;  or  if  any 
person  shall  be  found  with  fire  arms,  or 
other  weapons  aiding  or  assisting  any 
such  person  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  owner  of  the  place  where  any  such 
person  is  found,  or  for  his  servants,  or  in 
fact,  any  person,  to  apprehend  such  offen- 
ders, and  deliver  them  into  the  custody 
of  a  peace  officer,  by  whom  they  are  to 
be  conveyed  before  a  justice  of  the  peace; 
who  is  authorized  to  commit  such  offenders 
to  the  house  of  correction,  there  to  suffer 
such  punishments  as  are  directed  to  be 
inflicted  on  rogues  and  vagabonds.  Or, 
in  case  such  offenders  make  their  escape, 
any  justice,  on  the  oath  of  one  credible 
witness,  may  issue  his  wari'ant  for  their 
apprehension ;  and  such  persons,  upon 
being  apprehended,  may  be  committed, 
upon  the  oath  of  one  credible  witness, 
the  same  as  though  he  had  been  taken 
on  the  spot. 

Buyiyig  and  Selling  Game.  The  5th  of 
Anne,  c.  14,  s.  2,  enacts,  that  if  any  hig- 
ler,  chapman,  carrier,  innkeeper,  victiialler, 
or  alehouse  keeper,  shall  have  in  his  pos- 
session any  hare,  pheasant,  &c.  (unless 
belonging  to  a  qualified  person)  or  shall 
buy,  sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  any  such 
hare,  &c.  such  offender  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  five  pounds ;  and  the  oath  of  one 
witness  shall  be  a  sufficient  conviction — 
half  the  penalty  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  ;  to  be 
distressed  for  if  necessary ;  and  in  defaiUt 
thereof,  the  offender  to  be  committed  to 
the  house  of  correction  for  three  months ; 
and  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent 
offence  four  months. 

Also,  s.  3  of  the  same  act  allows  any 
person  buying  or  selling  game  to  inform 
against    any  other  person   so   offending, 
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and  to  be  allowed  the  same  benefit  as  any 
other  informer  ;  and  himself  discharged 
from  the  above  mentioned  penalties. 

By  s.  4,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  justice 
of  the  peace,  may  take  to  his  own  use  any 
game  which  shall  be  found  in  the  custody 
or  possession  of  any  unqualified  person  ; 
unless  protected  by  some  qualified  person. 
If  any  person,  whether  qualified  or  un- 
qualified, shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any 
hare,  pheasant,  &c.  every  such  person 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds 
for  every  hare,  &c. — on  the  oath  of  one 
witness — half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish.  Or,  if  any  game 
be  found  in  the  house,  shop,  or  possession 
of  any  poulterer,  salesman,  fishmonger, 
cook,  or  pastry  cook,  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  an  exposing  thereof  to  sale. 

By  58  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  the  buyer  (whe- 
ther qualified  or  not )  of  any  partridge,  or 
any  other  game,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
five  pounds  for  every  head  of  game  he 
may  purchase  ;  and  may  be  convicted  on 
the  oath  of  the  very  peron  who  sold  him 
the  game  ;  who,  for  his  information,  will 
not  only  be  borne  harmless,  but  entitled 
without  further  trouble  to  half  the  penalty; 
and  is  at  liberty,  if  he  think  proper,  to 
sue  for  and  recover  the  whole. 

Tracing  Hares  in  the  Snow.  Fourteen 
and  15  Henry  VIII.  c.  10,  inflicts  a  pen- 
alty of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for 
tracing  and  killing  a  hare  in  the  snow. 
The  1st  of  James  I.  c.  27,  inflicts  three 
months'  imprisonment  on  the  offender  for 
tracing  or  coursing  a  hare  in  the  sijow; 
unless  the  offending  party  pay  to  the 
churchwardens  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
twenty  shillings  for  every  hare  ;  or  within 
one  month  after  commitment,  become 
bound,  with  two  sureties,  in  twenty 
pounds  each,  not  to  offend  again  in  like 
manner.  Two  witnesses  are  necessary 
in  this  case,  as  also  two  justices  of  the 
peace. 

The  same  penaltj',  by  the  same  act,  is 
also  inflicted  for  taking  hares,  with  hare 
pipes,  snares,  or  any  other  engines — two 
witnesses  are  necessary  to  convict  the 
offender,  before  two  justices. 

Also  by  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  Charles 
II.  c.  25,  if  any  person  be  found  using  or 
setting  any  snare  or  other  engine,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  hares,  he  shall  make 
the  injured  party  such  recompence  as  the 
justice  shall  appoint,  and  pay  down  im- 
mediately, for  the  use  of  the  poor,  a  sura 
not  exceeding  ten  shillings ;  otherwise  to 
be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction 
for  a  time  not  exceeding  one  month.  In 
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this  case,  the  oath  of  one  witness  before 
one  justice,  is  sufficient ;  but  it  must  be 
done  within  one  month  after  the  offence 
is  committed. 

Hence  the  same  penalty  attaches  for 
skootinrj  a  hare,  even  by  a  qiTahtied  person. 
Hares  should  be  coursed,  or  killed  by  har- 
riers. 

The  Stafiifes  relat'nif)  to  Rahhifs.  By 
3  James  I.  c.  lo,  s.  2,  if  any  person  shall, 
by  night  or  by  day,  unlawfully  enter  into 
any  park  or  grounds,  inclosed  M'ith  a  Mall, 
pale,  or  hedge,  and  used  for  the  keeping 
of  conies,  and  milawfully  hunt,  take, 
chase,  or  slay,  any  conies,  within  such 
park  or  groimd,  against  the  will  of  the 
owner,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  at 
the  suit  of  the  king  or  the  party,  at  the 
assizes  or  sessions,  he  shall  suffer  three 
months'  imprisonment,  paj'  treble  dam- 
ages and  costs  to  the  party,  to  be  assessed 
by  the  justices  before  whom  he  shall  be 
convicted,  and  shall  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  or  remain 
in  prison  till  he  does. 

And  by  22  and  23  Charles  II.  c.  25, 
s.  4,  if  any  person  shall  at  any  time 
wrongfully  enter  into  any  warren  or 
ground  lawfully  used  for  keeping  or  breed- 
ing of  conies,  though  the  same  may  be 
not  inclosed,  and  shall  chase  or  kill  any 
conies,  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  or 
occupier,  not  having  lawfid  title  so  to  do, 
and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  within  one 
month  after  such  offence,  by  confession, 
or  oath  of  one  witness,  before  one  justice, 
he  shall  yield  to  the  party  aggrieved  treble 
damages  aiul  costs,  and  suffer  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  so  long  after 
till  he  find  sureties  for  his  future  good 
behaviour. 

And  by  5  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  it  is  enacted, 
that  if  any  person  shall  enter  into  such 
warrens  or  grounds  in  the  night  time,  and 
take  or  kill  any  coney,  against  the  will  of 
the  owner  or  occxipier  of  the  said  ground, 
or  shall  be  aiding  or  assisting  therein, 
and  be  thereof  convicted  at  the  assizes,  he 
shall  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or 
suffer  such  other  punishment,  by  whip- 
ping, fine,  or  imprisonment,  as  the  court 
shall  award. 

And  by  9,  Geo.  I.  c.  22,  if  any  person, 
being  armed  and  disguised,  shall  appear 
in  any  warren  or  place  where  hares  or 
conies  are  usually  kept,  or  unlawfully  rob 
any  such  v.'arren,  or  shall,  though  not 
ai'med  and  disguised,  rescue  any  person 
in  custody  for  such  offence,  or  procm-e 
any  person  to  join  him  therein,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
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By  22  and  23  Charles  II.  it  is  provided, 
that  no  person  shall  kill  or  take,  in  the  night, 
any  conies  upon  the  borders  of  a  warren, 
or  other  grounds  lawfully  used  for  the 
breeding  and  keeping  of  conies,  except 
such  person  be  the  owner  of  the  soil,  or 
the  lawful  possessor  of  the  ground,  where- 
upon such  conies  shall  be  killed,  or  be  by 
him  employed,  upon  pain  of  such  satis- 
faction as  the  justices  of  the  peace  shall 
award ;  and  also  pay  to  the  overseer  for 
the  poor,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  shil- 
lings ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  house  of  correction  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  one  month. 

And  by  the  same  act,  any  person  con- 
victed of  setting  or  using  any  snares,  or 
other  like  engines  for  the  taking  of  conies, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  in 
the  last  mentioned  section. 

A  man  cannot  have  an  action  on  the 
case  of  another  man's  conies  breaking  into 
his  ground  ;  because  they  are  in  their  na- 
tural liberty  when  they  are  out  of  the 
warren  ;  but  the  owner  of  the  soil  may 
lawfully  kill  them  while  they  are  on  his 
ground.     Cro.  Eliz.  547.     5  Co.  104. 

The  lord  of  the  soil  may  make  burrows 
in  a  common,  and  stock  them  with  rab- 
bits ;  and  therefore  a  commoner  cannot 
justify  chasing  them  thence,  damage 
fesant,  for  he  ought  to  come  there  but  to 
use  his  common  ;  but  if  the  lord  sur- 
chai-ge  the  commoner,  he  is  liable  to  an 
action  for  so  doing.  Cro.  Jac.  195,  208, 
229. 

If  the  lord  hath  a  right  to  put  conies 
upon  the  common,  and  by  an  excess  in 
number  surcharges  the  common,  and  by 
the  number  of  burrows  made  by  the  co- 
nies, prevents  the  commoner's  cattle  from 
depasturing  the  common,  an  action  in 
such  a  case  is  the  proper  remedy,  and 
the  tenant  may  not  of  his  own  accord  fill 
up  the  burrows  and  remove  the  nuisance. 
Cooper  IK  Marshall,  1  BiuT.  259. 

Conies  in  a  warren  shall  go  to  the  heir, 
and  not  to  the  executor.     Co.  Litt.  8. 

The  law  relating  to  pigeons.  Any  per- 
son who  shall  shoot  or  destroy  in  any 
manner,  any  pigeon,  shall,  on  conviction 
before  two  justices,  on  the  oath  of  two 
witnesses,  be  committed  to  jail  for  three 
months  ;  or  pay  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
twenty  shillings  for  every  pigeon  ;  or, 
Avithin  one  month  after  commitment,  find 
sureties  not  to  offend  again. 

However,  by  2  Geo.  II.  c.  29,  one 
witness  and  one  justice  are  sufficient ;  to 
forfeit  twenty  shillings  to  the  person  who 
prosecutes,  or  be  committed  to  the  house 
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of  correction  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  three  calendar 
months  or  less  tlian  one.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  man  has  a  right  to  shoot  any  pigeons 
he  may  find  destroying  his  corn. 

A  very  severe  statute  was  passed  in 
1816.  It  runs  thus  : — Whereas  the  laws 
now  in  force  having  been  found  insuffi- 
cient to  prevent  idle  and  disorderly  per- 
sons from  going  out  armed  in  the  night 
time,  for  the  destruction  of  game  :  And 
whereas  such  practises  ai-e  found,  by  expe- 
rience, to  lead  to  the  commission  of 
felonies  and  murders  :  For  the  more  ef- 
fectual suppression  thereof,  it  is  enacted, 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  unlaw- 
fully enter  into,  or  be  unlawfully  found  in, 
any  forest,  chase,  park,  wood,  plantation, 
close,  or  other  open  or  inclosed  gi'ounds, 
in  the  night  time,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  hours  of  eight  of  the  clock  at  night 
and  seven  in  the  morning,  from  the  first 
day  of  October  to  the  first  of  March,  or 
between  the  hours  of  ten  at  night  and 
four  in  the  morning,  from  the  first  day  of 
March  to  the  first  day  of  October,  in  each 
and  every  year,  having  any  gun,  net,  en- 
gine, or  other  instrument,  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  intent  to  destroy,  take,  or 
kill,  or  shall  wilfully  destroy,  take,  or  kill, 
any  hare,  rabbit,  pheasant,  partridge, 
heath  fowl,  commonly  called  black  game, 
or  grouse,  commonly  called  red  game,  or 
any  other  game  ;  or  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons shall  be  found  with  any  gun,  fire- 
arms, bludgeon,  or  with  any  other  offen- 
sive weapon,  protecting,  aiding,  abetting, 
or  assisting  any  such  person  or  persons  as 
aforesaid,  every  person  so  offending,  being 
thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and 
shall  be  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
seven  years,  or  shall  receive  such  other 
punishment  as  may  by  law  be  inflicted  on 
persons  guilty  of  misdemeanours,  and  as 
the  court  before  which  such  offenders  may 
be  tried  and  convicted,  shall  adjudge  ;  and 
if  any  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  re- 
turn into  Great  Britain  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  he  or  they  shall 
be  so  transported,  contrary  to  the  intent 
and  ineaning  hereof,  he  or  they,  so  return- 
ing, and  being  thereof  duly  convicted, 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
shall  be  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
the  term  or  terms  of  his  or  their  natural 
life  or  lives. 

A  justice,  on  information  before  him, 

on   the   oath  of  any  credible  witness  or 

witnesses,  may  issue  his  warrant  for  the 

apprehension  of  such  offender  or  offend- 
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ers  ;  and  if,  upon  the  apprehension  of 
any  such  offender  or  offenders,  it  shall 
appear  to  such  justice,  on  the  oath  of  any 
credible  witness  or  witnesses,  that  the 
person  or  persons  so  charged  hath  or  have 
been  guilty  of  any  or  either  of  the  said 
offences,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
such  justice  to  admit  such  person  or  per- 
sons so  charged  to  bail,  and,  in  default  of 
bail,  to  commit  such  person  or  persons  to 
the  county  gaol  until  the  next  general 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  the  next 
genei'al  commission  of  gaol  delivery. 

Midimj  Act.  According  to  this,  if  any 
officer  or  soldier  shall  kill  any  kind  of 
game,  poultry,  or  fish,  and  be  convicted, 
on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  a  jus- 
tice, an  officer  so  offending  shall  forfeit 
five  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  ;  but 
if  a  soldier  be  thus  convicted,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  place  shall  pay 
twenty  shillings  for  every  such  offence  ; 
and,  if  not  paid  within  two  days  after  de- 
mand by  the  constable  or  overseer  of  the 
poor,  he  shall  forfeit  his  commission. 

The  Statutes  relating  to  Dogs.  It  is  a 
nuisance  for  any  ferocious  or  mischievous 
dog  to  be  at  large  and  unmuzzled,  and 
the  owner  may  be  indicted. 

An  action  may  be  maintained  against 
a  man  for  keeping  a  dog  accustomed  to 
bite  sheep  :  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
dog  has  ever  bitten  one  before,  it  is 
deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  his^being  ac- 
customed to  do  so 

Should  the  dog  of  one  man^  fall  upon 
that  of  another,  he  is  justified  in  using 
violence  even  to  the  death  of  the  offend- 
ing dog,  if  it  appear  probable  that  he 
could  not  otherwise  rescue  his  own  dog. 

If  any  person  take  up  a  lost  dog,  he 
must  restore  him  on  being  demanded  by 
the  owner,  or  an  action  in  trover  may  be 
maintained  against  him,  in  which  he  will 
be  liable  to  damages  and  costs. 

The  10th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  18,  enacts, 
that  if  any  person  shall  steal  any  dog  or 
dogs,  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  from  the 
owner,  or  from  any  person  entrusted  by 
the  owner  with  such  dog  or  dogs,  or 
shall  sell,  buy,  receive,  harbour,  detain, 
or  keep,  any  such  dog  or  dogs,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  stolen,  every  such  offender, 
convicted  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  be- 
fore two  justices,  shall,  for  the  first  offence, 
forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty,  nor 
less  than  twenty,  pounds,  at  the  discretion 
of  such  two  justices ;  together  also  with 
the  charges  previous  to  and  attending  such 
conviction,  to  be  ascertained  by  such  jus- 
tices.    In  case  such  penalty  be  not  im- 
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mediately  paid,  such  justices  may  com- 
mit the  offender  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, for  a  time  not  exceeding  twelve,  nor 
less  than  six,  calendar  months  ;  or  till 
the  penalty  he  paid.  For  a  second  offence, 
the  offender  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing fifty,  nor  less  than  thirty,  pounds  ;  to- 
gether also  with  the  charges. 

Novemher,  1780,  Johnson  v.  Overall. 
The  declaration  stated,  that  the  defendant 
discharged  a  certain  gun,  loaded  with  gun- 
powder and  bullets,  and  shot  a  certain  dog 
of  the  plaintiff.  The  defence  was,  that 
only  four  sorts  of  dogs  were  in  law  of  any 
value,  and  those  specified.  Dog  in  the 
declaration  not  specified,  and  therefore 
did  not  appear  of.  any  value. — Plaintiff 
nonsuited. 

To  an  action  of  trespass  for  killing 
plaintiff's  dog,  the  defendant  may  plead 
that  the  dog  chased  the  rabbits  in  his 
■warren,  or  the  deer  in  his  park ;  but  not 
that  he  chased  a  hai-e  into  the  defendant's 
land.     2  Morg.  2G5. 

A  dog  is  such  a  creature  that  a  man 
may  have  a  property  in,  and  action  has 
been  brought  for  taking  a  hound,  and  the 
plaintiff  recovered.  The  like  of  a  blood- 
hound, grej'liound,  pointer,  setter,  spaniel, 
lurcher,  and  terrier. 

If  a  2ierson  hxnit  upon  the  ground  of 
another,  such  other  person  cannot  jus- 
tify killing  of  his  dogs,  as  appears  by  2 
Roll.  Abr.  567 .  But  this  has  been  over- 
ruled ;  and  in  the  case  of  Wadhurst  v. 
Damme,  Cro.  Jac.  44,  it  was  held  that  a 
warrener  may  justify  killing  a  mastift'  dog 
in  [the  warren  pursuing  the  conies,  to 
prevent  his  destroying  them.  So,  if  a  dog 
run  after  deer  in  a  park.     .3  Lev.  28. 

A  man  may  justify  an  assault  in  de- 
fence of  his  dog.     Ci-o.  Ehz.  125. 

It  having  been  once  known  to  the 
owner  that  his  dog  bit  a  pei-son,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  answerable  for  a  subsequent 
mischief,  although  the  person  bitten  had 
given  some  accidental  occasion  for  it,  as 
by  treading  on  the  dog's  foot ;  for  it  was 
owing  to  his  not  hanging  the  dog  on  the 
first  notice.  And  the  safety  of  the  king's 
subjects  ought  not  to  be  endangered.  2 
Stra.  1263. 

Of  destroying  the  Eggs  of  Wild  Fowl 
and  Winged  Game.  By  25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  11,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person,  from 
the  first  day  of  March  to  the  30th  of  June, 
shall  destroy  or  convey  away  any  eggs  of 
■wild  fowl  from  any  best  where  they  shall 
be  laid,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment  for 
one  year ;  and  of  forfeiting  for  every  eg^g 
of  anj'  crane  or  bustard,  20  pence  ;  for 
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every  egg  of  bittern,  heron,  or  shovelard, 
8  pence  ;  for  every  egg  of  wild-duck,  teal, 
or  other  wild-fowl,  one  penny. 

And  by  James  I.  c.  27,  s.  2,  any  per- 
son who  shall  take  the  eggs  of  any 
pheasant  or  partridge  out  of  the  nest,  or 
wilfully  break  or  destroy  the  same,  shall, 
on  conviction  before  two  justices,  by  con- 
fession, or  oath  of  two  witnesses,  be  com- 
mitted to  gaol  for  three  months,  \mless  he 
pay  to  tlie  churchwardens,  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  20  shillings  for  every  egg ;  or 
within  one  month  thereafter  become 
bound,  with  two  sureties  in  20  pounds 
each,  not  to  offend  again. 

GAMES  OF  ART  are  those  in  which 
the  skill,  judgment,  and  penetration  of 
the  player  are  immediately  concerned, 
and  upon  which  alone  his  success  must 
entirely  depend.  In  this  class  are  included 
billiards,  chess,  draughts,  cricket,  fives, 
tennis,  bowls,  and  some  others,  as  well  as 
a  ^QW  upon  the  cards. 

GAMES  OF  CHANCE.  Those  games 
are  so  called,  which  depend  solely  upon 
the  turning  up  of  a  card,  or  the  uncertain 
"  hazard  of  the  die." 

GANGLION.  A  moveable  tmnour 
formed  any  where  about  the  tendons  of 
muscles  and  on  the  ligaments. 

The  cure  is  effected,  in  horses,  by  mak- 
ing an  incision  through  its  whole  length, 
and  afterwards  dressing  as  in  wounds  in 
general ;  or  they  may  be  successfully  ex- 
tirpated, taking  care  not  to  wound  the 
subjacent  tendon  or  ligament,  which  can 
be  generally  avoided.  Cutting  away  part 
of  the  cyst,  and  then  digesting  the  rest 
away,  by  applying  verdigrise  or  sublimate 
to  it,  will  always  succeed. 

GANGRENE.  A  very  great  and 
dangerous  degree  of  inflammation,  where- 
in the  parts  affected  begin  to  put  on  a 
state  of  putrefaction.  Hence  a  gangrene 
appears  to  be  a  mortification  in  its  begin- 
ning state,  while  yet  the  part  retains  some 
sense  of  pain,  and  some  of  the  natural 
heat,  by  which  last  it  is  distinguished 
from  a  sphacelus,  or  thorough  mortifica- 
tion, where  there  is  no  sense  of  warmth 
left. 

The  signs  of  a  gangi-ene  are  Avhen  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  suddenly  dis- 
appear, without  taking  away  the  cause ;  a 
dull  sense  in  the  part,  softness,  flaccidity, 
not  rising  again  if  depressed  ;  pustides 
full  of  lymph,  sometimes  yellowish,  at 
other  times  of  a  reddish  colom*,  in  and 
about  the  place  inflamed.  After  this 
comes  on  a  blackness  of  the  flesh,  &c. 
the  signs  of  actual  mortification. 


G  A  N  N  E  T 

GANNET,  THE,  OR  SOLAND  GOOSE.  The  Gannet  is  of  the 
size  of  a  tame  goose,  but  its  wings  much  longer,  being  six  feet  over. 
The  bill  is  six  inches  long,  straight  almost  to  the  point,  where  it  in- 
chnes  down,  and  the  sides  are  irregularly  jagged,  that  it  may  hold  its 
prey  with  greater  security.  It  differs  from  the  cormorant  in  size, 
being  larger  ;  and  its  colour,  which  is  chiefly  white  ;  and  by  its  having 
no  nostrils,  but  in  their  place  a  long  furrow  that  reaches  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  bill.  From  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a  narrow  slip  of 
black  bare  skin,  that  extends  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head  ;  beneath 
this  skin  is  another  that,  like  the  pouch  of  the  pelican,  is  dilatable, 
and  of  size  sufficient  to  contain  five  or  six  entire  herrings,  which,  in 
the  breeding  season,  it  carries  at  once  to  its  mate  or  its  young. 

These  birds,  which  subsist  entirely  upon  fish,  chiefly  resort  to 
those  vminhabited  islands  where  their  food  is  found  in  plenty,  and 
man  seldom  comes  to  disturb  them.  The  islands  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  Skelig  islands  off"  the  coasts  of  Kerry  in  Ireland,  and 
those  that  lie  in  the  north  sea  off*  Norway,  abound  with  them.  But 
it  is  on  the  Bass  island,  in  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh,  where  they  are 
seen  in  the  greatest  abundance.  "  Thei-e  is  a  small  island,"  says  the 
celebrated  Hervey,  "  called  the  Bass,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. The  surface  is  almost  wholly  covered,  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  with  their  nests,  their  eggs,  and  young.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  walk  without  treading  on  them :  the  flocks  of 
birds  upon  the  wing,  are  so  numerous,  as  to  darken  the  air  like  a 
cloud  ;  and  their  noise  is  such  that  one  cannot  without  difficulty  be 
heard  by  the  person  next  to  him.  When  one  looks  down  upon  the 
sea  from  the  precipice,  its  whole  surface  seems  covered  with  infinite 
numbers  of  birds  of  different  kinds,  swimming  and  pursuing  their 
prey.  If,  in  sailing  round  the  island,  one  surveys  its  hanging  cliffs, 
in  every  crag,  or  fissure  of  the  broken  rocks,  may  be  seen  innumer- 
able birds,  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  more  than  the  stars  of  heaven, 
when  viewed  in  a  serene  night.  If  they  are  viewed  at  a  distance, 
either  receding,  or  in  their  approach  to  the  island,  they  seem  like 
one  vast  swarm  of  bees." 

They  are  not  less  frequent  upon  the  rocks  of  St.Kilda.  Martin 
assures  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  small  island  consume  annually 
near  twenty-three  thousand  young  birds  of  this  species,  besides  an 
amazing  quantity  of  their  eggs.  On  these  they  principally  subsist 
throughout  the  year  ;  and  from  the  number  of  these  visitants,  make 
an  estimate  of  their  plenty  for  the  season.  They  preserve  both  the 
eggs  and  fowls  in  small  pyramidical  stone  buildings,  covering  them 
with  turf-ashes,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  their  moisture. 

The  gannet  is  a  bird  of  passage.  In  winter  it  seeks  the  more 
southern  coasts  of  Cornwall,  hovering  over  the  shoals  of  herrings  and 
pilchards  that  come  down  from  the  northern  seas ;  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  northern  islands  is  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  breed  till  the  end  of  summer.  But,  in  general,  its  motions 
are  determined  by  the  migrations  of  the  immense  shoals  of  herrings 
that  come  pouring  down  at  that  season  through  the  British  channel, 
and  supply  all  Europe,  as  well  as  this  bird,  with  their  spoil.  The 
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gannet  assiduously  attends  the  shoals  in  their  passage,  keeps  M'ith 
them  in  their  whole  circuit  round  our  island,  and  shares  with  our 
fishermen  this  exhaustless  hanquet.  As  it  is  strong  on  the  wing,  it 
never  comes  near  the  land  ;  hut  is  constant  to  its  prey.  Wherever 
the  gannet  is  seen,  it  is  sure  to  announce  to  the  fishermen  the  arrival 
of  the  finny  trihe  :  they  then  prepare  their  nets,  and  take  the  herrings 
by  millions  at  a  draught;  while  the  gannet,  who  came  to  give  the 
fi_rst  information,  comes,  though  an  unbidden  guest,  and  often  snatches 
its  prey  from  the  fisherman,  even  in  his  boat.  While  the  fishing- 
season  continues,  the  gannets  are  busily  employed  ;  but  when  the 
pilchards  disappear  from  our  coasts,  the  gannet  takes  its  leave  to  keep 
them  company. 

The  cormorant  has  been  remarked  for  the  quickness  of  his  sight ; 
yet  in  this  the  gannet  seems  to  exceed  him.  It  is  possessed  of  a  trans- 
parent membrane  under  the  eye-lid,  with  which  it  covers  the  whole 
eye  at  pleasure,  without  obscuring  the  sight  in  the  smallest  degree. 
This  seems  a  necessary  provision  for  the  security  of  the  eyes  of  so 
weighty  a  creature,  whose  method  of  taking  its  prey,  like  that  of  the 
cormorant,  is  by  darting  headlong  down  from  a  height  of  a  hundred 
feet  and  more  into  the  water  to  seize  it. — These  birds  are  sometimes 
taken  at  sea,  by  fastening  a  pilchard  to  a  board,  which  they  leave 
floating.  The  gannet  instantly  pounces  down  from  above  upon  the 
board,  and  is  killed  or  maimed  by  the  shock  of  a  body  where  it  ex- 
pected no  resistance. 

These  birds  breed  but  once  a  year,  and  lay  but  one  egg,  which 
being  taken  away,  they  lay  another ;  if  that  is  also  taken,  then  a 
third  ;  but  never  more  for  that  season.  Their  egg  is  white,  and  ra- 
ther less  than  that  of  the  common  goose,  and  their  nest  large,  com- 
posed of  such  substances  as  are  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  young  birds,  during  the  first  year,  differ  greatly  in  colour 
from  the  old  ones  ;  being  of  a  dusky  hue,  speckled  with  numerous 
triangular  white  spots  ;  and  at  that  time  resembling  the  colours  of 
the  speckled  diver. 

The  Bass  island,  where  they  chiefly  breed,  belongs  to  one  pro- 
prietor ;  so  that  care  is  taken  never  to  fright  away  the  birds  when 
laying,  or  to  shoot  them  upon  the  wing.  By  that  means  they  are  so 
confident  as  to  alight  and  feed  their  young  ones  close  beside  you. 
They  feed  only  upon  fish,  as  was  observed  :  yet  the  young  gannet  is 
counted  a  great  dainty  by  the  Scots,  and  is  sold  very  dear  ;  so  that 
the  lord  of  the  islet  makes  a  considerable  annual  profit  by  the  sale. 

GARGET.     A  disease  of  the  horse,  is  has  heen  recommended  : 

a  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  liead,  Take  of  warm  ale,  half  a  pint; 

affecting  in  particular  the  eyes  and  lips,  Salt  prunella,  or  nitre  in  pow- 

and  in  the  end  inflaming  also  the  gums  der,  half  an  ounce ; 

and  tongue.     It  is  sometimes  contagious.  Venice  treacle,  a  quarter  of  an 

For  the  cure,  the  creature  must  be  blooded  ounce. 

every  day  till  the  inflammation  subsides.  Mix  these  together,  and  give  it  in  one 

Immediately  after  the  first  bleeding,  give  dose. 

two  ounces  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts,  dis-  The  animal  must  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and 

solved  in  a  pint  of  warm  ale;  after  M'hich,  quiet.     It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to 

night  and  morning,  the  following  drench  look  into  the   mouth  for  blisters,    which 
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generally  appear  upon  the  tongue  ;  and,     the  head  of  a  hare,  by  which  means  she 


if  there  are  any,  break  them,  and  dress 
them  with  a^gyptiacum,  or  honey  and 
vinegar.  When  the  inflammation  is  likely 
to  be  considerable,  local  bleeding  is  very 
useful. 

GASKIN  OR  GASCOIN  is  that  part 
of  the  hind  quarter  of  a  horse  extending 
from  the  stifle  (or  inferior  point  of  the 
thigh  approaching  the  belly)  to  the  bend 
of  the  hock  behind ;  upon  the  shape, 
strength,  and  uniformity  of  which,  the 
property,  action,  and  excellence  of  the 
horse  very  much  depends.  If  the  gaskins 
are  wide,  and  divide  below  the  tail  in  a 
curvilinear  arch  on  the  inside,  with  a 
prominent  swell  of  the  muscle  on  the 
outside,  it  is  not  only  indicative  of  great 
strength,  but  adds  considerably  to  the 
symmetry  and  value  of  the  horse  when 
viewed  behind.  A  horse  well  formed  in 
the  gaskins,  is  seldom  badly  shaped  in  the 
fore  quarters  ;  nor  are  they,  in  general, 
horses  of  inferior  action  ;  exclusive  of 
which,  they  are  insured  from  the  very 
awkward  defect  of  cutting. 

GATE  NET.  A  gate  net  is  a  principal 


is  the  more  readily  entangled.  Two  sticks, 
about  half  the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist, 
or  perhaps  scarcely  so  much,  are  stuck  in 
the  ground  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other  as  to  stretch  ovit  the  net,  or  keep  it 
extended,  the  top  part  of  the  net  near  to 
each  end  or  extremity  being  stuck  into 
notches,  or  rather  clefts,  sloping  down- 
wards, which  have  been  already  cut  in 
the  sticks  ;  and  thus,  though  the  net  is 
kept  suspended,  yet  a  slight  pressure 
against  it,  pulls  it  out  of  the  notches  just 
mentioned.  When  prepared,  the  bottom 
of  the  net,  for  five  or  six  inches  or  more, 
remains  on  the  ground,  the  better  to  en- 
tangle the  object.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
dog  is  encouraged  to  scour  the  field,  which 
he  does  with  great  alacrity.  The  hares 
of  course  immediately  take  the  alarm, 
and  making  directly  for  the  gate,  run 
against  the  net,  which  is  thus  drawn  out 
of  the  notched  sticks,  and  they  become 
entangled.  The  poacher  or  his  accomplice 
has  already  stationed  himself  near  the 
gate,  and  instantly  puts  a  stop  to  the  cry 
of  poor  pussy,    and  re-sets  the  net.     If 


part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  professed     there  is  only  one  hare  in  the  field,    it  is 
poacher;    and,   in  respect  to  hares,    the     twenty  to  one  but  she  is  caught ;    if  there 


most  destructive  nocturnal  instrument 
that  can  be  brought  into  use.  In  the  first 
place,  the  poacher  ascertains,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  if  possible,  the  field  or  fields 
where  hares  feed.  The  animals  move 
from  their  seats  or  forms  on  the  approach 
of  dusk,  and  seem  to  spend  some  time  in 
I'econnoitring,  as  it  were,  the  surrounding 
country,  when  they  approach  those  places 
where  they  intend  to  feed.  An  hoiu*  after 
nightfall  they  will  be  feeding,  and  will 
continue  in  their  feeding  place  for  several 
hours ;  when  they  again  scour  the  country, 
and  return  to  their  feeding  ground  several 
hours  before  day.  The  experienced  poach- 
er is  well  aware  of  this,  and  he  acts  accord- 
ingly. He  repairs  to  the  feeding  ground, 
at  the  period  when  he  knows  the  animals 
are  supplying  the  cravings  of  their  appe- 
tite, with  his  gate  net,  and  attended  by  a 
dog.  A  lurcher,  or  an  animal  bred  between 


are  several,  more  than  one  might  possibly 
lam  against  the  net  at  the  same  time;  or, 
if  the  net  is  quickly  re-set,  a  second  may 
be  caught,  &c. — It  might  at  first  appear 
very  strange,  that,  on  occasions  like  these, 
hares  should  uniformly  make  for  the  gate, 
and  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  subject  this  will  require  a  little  ex- 
planation. It  is  vei-y  well  known,  even 
by  those  sujierficially  acquainted  with 
iiiral  affairs,  that  the  hare  in  general 
makes  use  of  menses,  or  small  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hedge,  in  passing  from  one 
field  to  another,  and  hence  it  might  ap- 
pear that,  in  preference  to  making  for 
the  gate  she  would  thread  these  holes  of 
menses ;  in  the  day  time,  in  all  probability, 
she  would  do  so  :  but,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  she  will  avoid  them,  if  possible, 
in  the  night,  particularly  if  chased  by  a 
doe:,  or  otherwise  alarmed ;    and  thus  the 


the  bull  and  terrier,  is  very  well  calculated  poacher  by  merely  placing  his  net  at  the 

for  the  purpose,  as  he  will  generally  run  gate  is  enabled  to  accomplish  his  object, 

mute  ;  and,  if  not,  the  poacher  is  not  very  without  the  trouble  of  setting  wire  snares 

scrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  employs  in  or  purse  nets  at  the  menses.     In  fact,  in 

rendering  him  silent,  which  he  sometimes  order  to  be  able  to  place  a  snare  at  the 

accomplishes   by  perfoi-ating  his  tongue  menses  or  runs,  he  must  have  the  benefit 

by  a  red  hot  piece  of  iron.     The   net  is  of  daylight,  whereas  the  gate  net  can  be 

made   sufficiently  wide   so   as  to    extend  very    well    managed    in   the  night;    and 


from   one   side  of  the  gate  place  to  the 
other-,  arrd  about  one  yard  irr  depth.    The 
meshes  are  tolerably  wide,  even  to  admit 
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numbers  of  hares  may  be  caught  with  the 
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clear  open  gap  in  the  hedge,   it  will  be  quently  act  as  if  no  appearance  of  that  sort 

necessary  to  place  a  gate  net  there  also,  presented  itself. — The  gate  net  is  placed 

as  the  hare  is  just  as  Hkely  to  run  through  by  the  poacher  on  the  outside  of  the  gate, 

it,  as  to  make  her  way  out  at  the  gate,  and,  as  already  observed,    at    about  the 

When  the  hare  is  alarmed  in  the  dark,  distance  of  one  yard, 
she    seems   anxious   to   have   as  clear    a         GAZEHOUND.    The  name  by  which 

course  as  possible  ;   and  cautiously  avoids  the  species  of  dog  we  now  term  greyhound 

the   menses   from  fear  perhaps  of  being  was  formerly  called.  With  what  propriety 

caught  by  the  briars.  an  animal  of  almost  every  colour  should 

It  is  said  that  the  most  effectual  mode  be    equally    denominated  grey  does    not 

of  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  gate  net  appear ;  any  more  than  at  what  particular 

is  by  painting  the  lower  bar  of  the  gate  period    the    change    in    appellation   may 

white:  how  far  this  miglithave  the  desired  have  taken  place.     As  the  pursuit  of  the 

effect,  the  writer  is  not  able  to  state  from  greyhound  is  entirely  by  siglit  and  not  by 

experience;  but  he  is  inclined  to  suppose  scent,    it   would    appear    that  gazehound 

that,  though  the  hares  at  first  miglit  be  would  be  the  more  proper   denomination 

somewhat    alarmed    at  the  white  bar  or  of  the   two,   and  that    the  present  is  no 

bars,  he  supposes  they  would  soon  become  more  than  a  perversion  of  the  original, 
familiar   to   the  appearance,    and   conse- 

GAZELLE.     An  animal  between  a  goat  and  a  deer.      The 
gazelles  are,  in  general,  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  climates;    and 
contribute,  among  other  embellishments,    to  add  beauty  to   those 
forests   that  are  for  ever  green.     They  are  often  seen  feeding  in 
herds,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  woods; 
and  fly  altogether,  upon  the  smallest  approaches  of  danger.     They 
bound  with  such  swiftness,  and  are  so  very  shy,   that  dogs  or  men 
vainly  attempt  to  pursue  them.    They  traverse  those  precipices  with 
ease  and  safety,  which  to  every  quadruped  else  are  quite  imprac- 
ticable; nor  can  any  animals,  but  of  the  winged  kind,  overtake  them. 
Accordingly,  in  all  those  countries  where  they  are  chiefly  found, 
they  are  pursued  by  falcons;    and  this  species  of  the  chase  formerly 
made  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  upper  ranks  of  people  all 
over  the  East.    The  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Turks,  trained  for  this 
purpose,  that  kind  of  hawk  called  the  falcon  gentle,  with  which, 
when  properly  trained,   they  went  forth   on   horseback   among  the 
forests  and  the  mountains,  the  falcon  perching  upon  the  hand  of  the 
hunter.      Their  expedition  was  conducted  with  profound  silence; 
their  dogs  were  taught  to  hang  behind ;  while  the  men,  on  the  fleet- 
est coursers,  looked  round  for  the  game.     Whenever  they  spied  a 
gazelle  at  the  proper  distance,  the  ftdcon,  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow,  flew  to  the  animal;  that,  knowing  its  danger,  endeavours,  but 
in  vain,  to  escape.     The  falcon  soon  coming  up  with  its  prey,  fixes 
its  talons,  one  into  the  animal's  cheek,  the  other  into  its  throat,  and 
thus  deeply  wounds  it.      The  falcon  clings  with  the  utmost  perse- 
verance, nor  ever  leaves  its  prey  till  it  falls ;  upon  which  the  hunters 
from  behind  approaching,  take  up  both,  and  reward  the  falcon  with 
the  blood  of  the  spoil.  They  also  taught  the  young  ones,  by  applying 
them  to  the  dead  animal's  throat,  and  accustoming  them  betimes  to 
fix  upon  that  particular  part;  for  if  it  should  happen  that  the  falcon 
fixed  upon  any  other  part   of  the  gazelle,   either  its  back  or  its 
haunches,  the  animal  would  easily  escape  among  the  mountains,  and 
the  hunter  would   also  lose  his  falcon.     They  sometimes  also  hunt 
these  animals  with  the  ounce,  called  also  the  cheetah.     This  carni- 
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vorous  and  fierce  creature  being  made  tame  and  domestic,  generally 
sits  on  horseback  behind  the  hunter,  and  remains  there  with  the 
utmost  composure,  until  the  gazelle  is  shewn;  it  is  then  that  it  exerts 
all  its  arts  and  fierceness ;  it  does  not  at  once  fly  at  its  prey,  but  ap- 
proaches slyly,  turning  and  winding  about  until  it  comes  within  the 
proper  distance,  when  all  at  once  it  bounds  upon  the  heedless  animal, 
and  instantly  kills  it,  and  sucks  its  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
misses  its  aim,  it  rests  in  its  place,  without  attempting  to  pursue  any 
farther,  but  seems  ashamed  of  its  own  inability. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  taking  the  gazelle,  which  seems  not 
so  certain,  nor  so  amusing  as  either  of  the  former.  A  tame  gazelle 
is  bred  up  for  this  purpose,  which  is  taught  to  join  those  of  its  kind, 
wherever  it  perceives  them.  When  the  hunter,  therefore,  perceives 
a  herd  of  these  together,  he  fixes  a  noose  round  the  horns  of  the 
tame  gazelle,  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  rest  but  touch  it,  they 
are  entangled;  and  thus  prepared,  he  sends  his  gazelle  among  the 
rest.  The  tame  animal  no  sooner  approaches,  but  the  males  of  the 
herd  instantly  sally  forth  to  oppose  him ;  and,  in  butting  with  their 
horns,  are  caught  in  the  noose.  In  this  way,  both  struggling  for  some 
time,  they  fall  together  to  the  ground ;  and,  at  last,  the  hunter  coming 
up,  disengages  the  one,  and  kills  the  other.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, these  animals,  whatever  be  the  arts  used  to  pursue  them,  are 
very  difficult  to  be  taken.  As  they  are  continually  subject  to  alarms 
from  carnivorous  beasts,  or  from  man,  they  keep  chiefly  in  the  most 
solitary  and  inaccessible  places,  and  find  their  only  protection  from 
situations  of  the  greatest  danger. 

GENTLES.     See  Baits.  in  his  mouth  unchewed.     Gigs  are  cured 

GIFT  OF  GOING  is  a  phrase  which  by  slitting  them  open  with  a  lancet,  and 

implies  a  horse's  possessing  a  much  greater  washing  them   afterwards  with  vinegar, 

portion  of  speed  in  action,  particularly  in  But  when  they  degenerate  into  what  are 

trotting,  than  could  well  be  expected  from  called  cankers,  which  are  known  by  little 

his  shape  and  external  appearance.  When  white  specks  that  spread  into  irregular 

a  horse  is  shewn  for  sale,  having  little  to  ulcers,  the  best  method  then  is  to  touch 

recommend  him,  rough  in  his  coat,  low  in  them  with   a  small  flat  cauteiy,  till  the 

condition,  awkward  in  shape,  and  without  spreading  is  stopped,  and  to  rub  the  sores 

a  single  point  of  attraction,  if  he  can  three  or  four  times  a-day  with  aegyptia- 

scramble  along  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  cum  and  tincture  of  myrrh.     When,  by 

thirteen  miles  an  hour,  he  is  then  said  to  this  dressing,  the  sloughs  are  separated, 

possess  the  gift  of  going.  they  may  be  washed  with  a  sponge  dip- 

GIGS  OR  FLAPS.    Little  swellings  or  ped  in  almu,  green  vitriol,  or  sublimate 

bladders,  with  black  heads,  that  grow  in  water,  if  they  continue  to  spread ;  or  with 

the  mouth  of  a  horse,  on   the  inside  of  a  tincture  made  by  dissolving  half  an 

the  lips  and  palate,  which  will  sometimes  ounce  of  alum,  and  two  ounces  of  honey, 

appear  as   big  as  a  walnut,  and  are  so  in  a  pint  of  tincture  of  roses.     Either  of 

painful,  that  the  horse  will  let  his  meat  these  will  cure  them,  and  are  very  useful 

fall  out  of  his  mouth,  or,  at  least,  keep  it  in  most  disorders  of  the  mouth. 

GILLAROO  TROUT,  THE,  is  generally  from  twelve  to 
eighteen,  but  increases  so  high  as  thirty  pounds  weight ;  these  fish 
are  esteemed  for  their  fine  flavour,  which  is  supposed  to  exceed  that 
of  any  other  trout ;  their  make  is  similar  to  the  common,  except 
being  thicker  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  of  a  redder  hue  both 
before  and  after  being  dressed.  The  gillaroo  is  found  in  some  of  the 
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rivers  in  Ireland,  is  remarkable  for  having  a  gizzard  resembling  that 
of  a  large  fowl  or  turkey ;  it  is  usual  to  dress  the  gizzards  only,  which 
are  considered  as  very  favourite  morsels. 

The  celebrated  John  Hunter  made  this  curious  fish  an  object  of 
his  attention,  and  an  extract  from  his  observations  upon  it  may  not 
improperly  here  find  a  place  :  he  states,  that  "  one  of  the  digestive 
organs  of  this  trout  being  so  very  extraordinary  as  to  have  given 
name  to  it,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  its  distinguishing  characteristic : 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  question,  whether  its  resemblance  to  a 
gizzard  be  such  as  to  render  the  appellation  proper,  it  is  expedient  to 
state  some  general  facts.  Food  of  animals  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds ;  what  does  require  mastication  to  facilitate  digestion,  and 
what  does  not :  all  animal  food  is  of  this  latter  kind  ;  but  grain,  and 
many  other  substances  which  serve  for  aliment,  require  a  previous 
grinding  or  trituration  ;  and  therefore  animals  which  live  on  such 
food  are  provided  with  organs  for  that  purpose.  Such  birds  as  live 
upon  food,  to  digest  which  trituration  is  indispensible,  have  the  power 
of  masticating  and  digesting  united  in  one  part,  the  gizzard,  which  is 
for  that  end  peculiarly  constructed.  In  granivorous  birds,  therefore, 
a  single  organ  answers  both  for  the  teeth  and  stomach  of  granivorous 
quadrupeds,  (who  have  two  powers  distinct  from  each  other,  to  mas- 
ticate and  digest  their  food  ;  first  being  executed  by  teeth  of  a  par- 
ticular form,  which  serve  as  so  many  grindstones,  for  reducing  their 
food  to  powder,  before  it  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach  for  digestion) 
and  consequently  the  gizzard  alone  of  birds  will  point  out  the  food 
of  the  species  as  clearly  as  the  teeth  and  stomach  together  do  in 
those  animals  in  which  the  two  offices  of  mastication  and  digestion 
are  not  joined  together  in  the  same  part. 

As  it  appears  then  to  be  the  difference  of  the  stomachs  only  that 
fits  birds  for  their  different  kinds  of  food,  it  is  evident  that  every 
gradation  of  stomach  must  be  found  among  them,  from  the  true  giz- 
zard, which  is  one  extreme,  to  the  mere  membraneous  stomach, 
which  is  the  other  ;  since  the  food  of  the  various  species  is  from  the 
hardest  grain  to  the  softest  animal  matter.  The  two  extremes  above- 
mentioned  are  easily  defined,  but  they  run  so  into  each  other,  that 
the  end  of  one  and  beginning  of  the  other  are  quite  imperceptible  : 
similar  gradations  are  observed  in  the  food,  the  kinds  suited  to  the 
two  extremes,  mixing  together  in  different  proportions,  adapted  to 
the  intermediate  states  of  the  stomach. 

A  true  gizzard  is  composed  of  two  strong  muscles  placed  opposite, 
and  acting  upon  each  other,  as  two  broad  grindstones.  These  muscles 
are  united  at  their  sides  by  a  middle  tendon,  into  which  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  are  inserted,  and  which  forms  the  narrow  anterior  and  pos- 
terior sides  of  the  flat  quadrangular  cavity,  wherein  the  grinding  is 
performed :  the  upper  end  of  this  cavity  is  filled  up  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  beginning  of  the  intestine  ;  the  lower 
end  consists  of  a  thin  muscular  bag,  connecting  the  edges  of  the  two 
muscles  together.  The  two  fiat  lateral  sides  of  the  grinding  cavity 
are  lined  with  a  bony  substance,  similar  to  a  hard  and  thick  cuticle. 
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The  two  large  muscles  may  be  considered  as  a  pair  of  jaws,  whose 
teeth  are  taken  in  occasionally,  being  small  rough  stones  or  pebbles 
which  the  animal  swallows  ;  and  from  the  feeling  on  the  tongue  it 
can  distinguish  such  of  them  as  are  proper  from  those  that  are 
smooth,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  the  purpose,  which  last  it  instantly 
drops  out  of  its  mouth.  There  are  other  animals  which  masticate 
their  food  in  their  stomach,  but  their  teeth  are  by  nature  placed 
there  :  crabs  and  lobsters  are  thus  formed.  Some  birds  with  gizzards 
have  also  a  craw  or  crop,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  and  for  soften- 
ing the  grain ;  but  as  all  of  them  have  not  this  organ  it  is  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose. 

The  gradation  from  gizzard  to  the  stomach  is  made  by  the  muscu- 
lar sides  becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  food  keeps  pace 
with  this  change,  varying  gradually  from  vegetable  to  animal  ;  and 
we  find  that  in  granivorous  animals  of  all  sorts  there  is  an  apparatus 
for  masticating  their  food,  although  of  various  kinds  and  dift'erently 
placed."  After  describing  the  manner  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds 
and  birds  taking  and  digesting  their  food,  Mr.  H.  thus  proceeds  : — 
"  Of  all  the  fish  I  have  seen,  the  mullet  is  the  clearest  instance  of 
the  structure  of  its  stomach  approaching  to  that  of  birds  ;  its  strong 
muscular  stomach  being  evidently  adapted,  like  the  gizzard  of  birds, 
to  the  two  offices  of  mastication  and  digestion.  The  stomach  of  the 
gillaroo  trout  holds  the  second  place  ;  but  still  neither  of  these 
stomachs  can  be  justly  ranked  as  gizzards,  since  they  want  some  of 
the  most  essential  characters ;  viz.  a  power  and  motion  fitted  for 
grinding,  and  the  horny  cuticle.  The  stomach  of  the  gillaroo  trout 
is,  however,  more  circumscribed  than  that  of  most  fish,  and  endued 
with  sufficient  strength  to  break  the  covering  of  small  shell-fish, 
which  will  most  probably  be  best  done  by  having  more  than  one  in 
the  stomach  at  a  time,  and  also  by  taking  large  and  smooth  stones 
into  it,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  of  breaking,  but  not  so  well 
as  that  of  grinding  ;  nor  can  this  fish's  stomach  possess  scarcely  any 
power  of  grinding,  as  the  whole  cavity  is  lined  with  a  fine  villous 
coat,  and  whose  external  surface  every  where  appears  to  be  digestive, 
and  by  no  means  fitted  for  mastication. 

The  stomach  of  the  English  is  exactly  of  the  same  species  with 
that  of  the  gillaroo  trout,  but  its  coat  is  not  so  thick  by  two-thirds  : 
(the  English  trout  swallows  shell-fish,  and  also  pretty  large  smooth 
stones,  which  serve  as  shell  breakers ;)  how  far  this  difference  in  thick- 
ness of  the  stomach  avails  to  make  a  distinct  species,  or  barely  a 
variety  of  the  same,  is  only  to  be  determined  by  experiment,  which 
might  be  tried  by  putting  some  gillaroo  trout,  male  and  female,  into 
water  in  which  there  are  no  trout,  and  observing  if  they  continue 
unaltered. 

The  oesophagus  in  the  trout  is  considerably  longer  and  smaller 
than  in  any  other  classes  of  fish.  The  intestines  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  salmon,  herring,  sprat,  &c.  the  pancreas  is  appendiculated 
(this  name  to  the  pancreas  Mr.  H.  has  adopted  from  its  appearance). 
The  teeth  shew  them  to  be  a  fish  of  prey.  So  far,  therefore,  (con- 
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eludes  Mr.  Hunter)  as  warranted  by  analogy,  we  must  not  consider 
the  stomach  of  this  fish  as  a  gizzard,  but  as  a  true  stomach."^ 

Respecting  the  gillaroo  trout,  Mr.  Pennant  has  the  following  re- 
marks :  "  The  stomachs  of  the  common  trouts  are  uncommonly  thick 
and  muscular  ;  they  feed  on  the  shell-fish  of  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well 
as  on  small  fish  ;  they  likewise  take  into  their  stomachs  gravel  or 
small  stones,  to  assist  in  comminuting  the  testaceous  parts  of  their 
food.  The  trouts  of  certain  lakes  in  Ireland,  as  those  of  the  county 
of  Galway,  and  some  others,  are  remarkable  for  the  great  thickness 
of  their  stomachs,  which,  from  some  resemblance  to  the  organs  of 
digestion  in  birds,  have  been  called  gizzards  :  the  Irish  name  the 
species  that  has  them,  gillaroo  trouts,  and  their  stomachs  are  some- 
times served  up  to  table,  under  the  former  appellation.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  (continues  Mr.  P.)  that  the  extraordinary  strength  of 
stomach  in  the  Irish  fish  should  give  any  suspicion,  that  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct species  :  the  nature  of  the  waters  might  increase  the  thickness ; 
or  the  superior  quantity  of  shell-fish,  which  may  more  frequently  call 
for  the  use  of  its  comminuting  powers  than  those  of  our  trouts, 
might  occasion  this  difl:erence.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  stomach  of  a  great  giharoo  trout  with  a  large  one  from  the  Ux- 
bridge  river;  the  last,  if  I  recollect,  was  smaller,  and  out  of  season, 
and  its  stomach  (notwithstanding  it  was  very  thick)  was  much  inferior 
in  strength  to  that  of  the  former  ;  but  on  the  whole  (says  Mr.  P.) 
there  was  not  the  least  specific  difterence  between  the  two  subjects." 
From  the  foregoing  investigations  the  gillaroo  does  not  seem  to  con- 
stitute a  new  species  of  trout. 


GIMCRACK.  A  grey  horse,  foaled  in 
1760,  bred  by  G.  Elliot,  Esq.  of  IVIurrell- 
Green,  Hampshire,  sold  to  Mr.  Green,  and 
was  afterwards  the  various  property  of  Mr. 
Wildman,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Count  Lanra- 
guais,  SirC.Bunbnry,  and  LordGrosvenor. 

Gimcrack  was  got  by  Cripple  ;  his  dam. 
Miss  Elliot,  by  Mr.  Grisewood's  Partner  ; 
grandam  ( bred  by  Mr.  Crofts  )  by  Part- 
ner ;  great-grandam  by  the  speedy  staUion 
Bloody-Buttocks,  a  daughter  of  Old  Grey- 
hound, out  of  Brocklcsby  Betty. 

At  Epsom,  May  31,  1764,  Gimcrack 
won  501.  for  four-year  olds,  8st.  71b.  beat- 
ing Mr.  Everett's  Antelope,  Mr.  Ald- 
ridge's  Britannicus,  and  distanced  three 
others  : — at  starting,  Britannicus  the  fa- 
vourite. At  Guildford,  June  15,  he  won 
501.  weight  for  age,  four-mile  heats,  beat- 
ing Mr.  Blake's  Hazard,  by  Oronooko,  5 
years  old ;  Mr.  Tate's  Punch,  by  Snap,  6 
years  old  ;  and  Mr.  Hawes's  Lass  of  the 
Mill,  4  years  old.  At  Winchester,  July 
12,  he  won  501.  for  four-year  olds,  8st. 
71b.  beating  Lord  Castlehaven's  Sappho, 
who  was  drawn  after  the  first  lieat.  At 
Bedford,  August  7,  he  won  501.  give-and- 
take,  beating  Mr.  Vernon's  Rose,  by 
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South,  4  years  old : — Rose  won  the  first 
heat,  and  Gimcrack  the  second,  after 
which  Rose  was  drawn.  At  Barnet, 
August  14,  he  won  501.  give-and-take, 
(  carrying  7st.  71b.  4oz. )  beating  Mr. 
Stoke's  Lily,  by  Dormouse,  6  years  old, 
8st.  121b.  and  Mr.  Castle's  Ladies'  Pad, 
aged,  8st.  81b.  4oz.  Sir  C.  Eversfield's 
Matilda,  5  years  old,  8st.  5lb.  14oz.  and 
Mr.  Carter's  Young  Driver,  6  years  old, 
9st.  4oz.  At  Reading,  August  28,  he 
won  501.  for  four  years  old  colts,  8st.  71b. 
and  fillies,  8st.  4lb.  beating  Mr.  Hawes's 
Ladythigh,  by  Merlin  ;  Lord  Castle- 
haven's Sappho,  and  Lord  Portmore's 
Brown  Surrey.  And  at  Burford,  Septem- 
ber 5,  he  won  501.  for  four-year  olds,  8st. 
111b.  beating  Sir  J.  Dashwood's  Merli- 
tina,  by  Merlin,  &c.  which  was  the 
seventh  time  of  his  winning,  and  only 
times  of  his  starting  that  year.  Gimcrack 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Wildman  ;  and  at  New- 
market first  Spring  meeting,  1765,  he  won 
501.  for  horses  rising  five  years  old,  8st. 
71b.  R.  C.  beating  Mr.  Vernon's  Prophet, 
Sir  J.  Lowther's  Treasurer,  and  Sir  John 
Moor's  South-West.  Gimci-ack  was  sold 
to  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  and  in  the  same 
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meeting,  at  8st.  he  received  250g9.  forfeit 
from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Sehm, 
7st.  21b.  B.  C.  In  the  second  Spring 
meeting,  Gimcrack,  7st  4lb.  beat  Mr, 
Pan  ton's  Rocket,  aged,  8st.  71b.  B.  C. 
lOOOgs. — at  starting,  6  to  4  on  Rocket. 
At  Newmarket  in  July,  he  beat  Sir  J. 
Lowther's  Ascham,  6  years  old,  7st.  lOlb. 
each,  B.  C.  1000  gs. — at  starting,  5  to  4 
on  Gimcrack.  At  Newmarket  in  Octo- 
bei',  he  was  beat  (for  the  first  time)  by 
Bay  Malton,  allowing  him  71b.  In  the 
second  October  meeting,  Gimcrack,  8st. 
beat  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Drone, 
4  years  old,  6st.  71b.  B.  C.  500gs. — at 
starting,  3  to  one  on  Gimcrack.  He  was 
sold  to  Coimt  Lauraguais ;  and  in  1766, 
Gimcrack  ran  a  match  in  France  of  22 
miles  and  a  half  within  the  hour,  for  a 
very  considerable  sum  : — after  which,  he 
was  brought  into  England,  and  at  New- 
market in  April,  1767,  Gimcrack  was 
second  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston's  Tyrant, 
501.  beating  Commodore,  Beau,  Virago, 
Flylax,  Fop,  South-East,  Bounce,  and 
Cripple.  At  Wisbech,  June  5,  he  won 
501.  give-and-take,  (carrying  9st.  lib. 
12oz.)  beating,  at  three  heats,  Mr. 
Wensley's  Cub,  6  years  old,  9st.  lib. 
12oz.  and  Mr.  Blank's  Trifle.  At  Ascot 
Heath,  June  25,  he  won  501.  give-and- 
take,  beating  at  three  heats,  Mr.  Crosoer's 
Scrip,  aged ;  Lord  Orford's  Mite,  5  years 
old,  and  two  others.  At  Marlborough, 
July  1,  he  won  501.  for  aged  horses,  8st. 
71b.  beating  Mr.  Bell's  Selim,  by  Bajazet; 
and  Mr.  Quick's  General : — 6  to  4  on 
Gimcrack.  At  Wells,  July  30,  he  won 
501.  give-and-take,  beating  Mr.  Beck- 
ford's  Damon,  and  distanced  two  others. 
At  Epsom,  May  13,  1768,  he  won  501. 
give-and-take,  beating  Mr.  Merriot's 
Sloven,  aged ;  Mr.  Quick's  Di'oll,  6  years 
old  ;  and  Mr.  Strode's  Ladythigh.  At 
Ascot  Heath,  June  7,  he  won  501.  for  six- 
year  olds,  beating  Mr.  Meadley's  Nabob, 
6  years  old  ;  and  Mr.  Larkin's  Sloven, 
6  years  old  : — at  starting,  5  to  4  on  Na- 
bob. At  Salisbury,  June  30,  he  won  the 
city  silver  bowl,  with  30gs.  added,  lOst. 
beating  Mr.  Bevis's  Selim,  by  Bajazet, 
aged  ;,  Mr.  Strode's  Leopardess,  aged ; 
and  Mr.  Adams's  Gift,  aged.  Gimcrack 
was  sold  to  Sir  Charles  Bunbury ;  and  at 
Odsey,  November  1,  he  won  501.  for  five- 
year  olds,  8st.  six-year  olds,  8st.  lOlb.  and 
aged,  9st.  41b.  beating,  at  three  heats, 
Mr.  EUis's  Spot,  aged  ;  Mr.  Merriot's 
Juliet,  5  years  old  ;  Lord  Farnham's 
Amazon,  5  years  old  ;  Mr.  Strode's  Lady- 
thigh,  5  years  old  ;  Mr.  M'Anella's  Bar- 
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ley  Com,  5  years  old,  &c.  At  New- 
market, March  13,  1769,  Gimcrack,  9st. 
won  a  Sweepstakes  of  50gs.  each,  D.  C. 
beating  Mr.  Vernon's  Hermione,  5  years 
old,  7st.  9lb.  and  Lord  Farnham's  Ama- 
zon, 5  years  old,  7st.  6lb.  March  27,  he 
won  501.  for  six-year  olds,  8st.  71b.  and 
aged,  9st.  R.  C.  beating  Lord  Grosvenor's 
Cardinal  Puff,  aged  ;  Lord  Rockingham's 
Bay  Malton,  aged  ;  Mr.  Shafton's  Hemp, 
6  years  old ;  Mr.  Pratt's  Phoenix,  6  yeai's 
old ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Bashful,  6 
years  old  ;  Lord  Farnham's  Admiral, 
aged ;  Mr.  Blake's  Presto,  5  years  old ; 
Mr.  Vernon's  Chalfont,  5  years  old ;  and 
Mr.  Cross's  Toper,  aged  :  after  which, 
Gimcrack  was  sold  to  Lord  Grosvenor 
for  1200gs.  and  it  was  said,  that  a  pre- 
mium of  500gs.  was  immediately  offered 
for  him.  March  29,  Gimcrack,  9st.  beat 
Mr.  Vernon's  Baber,  4  years  old,  7st.  4lb. 
B.  C.  300gs.  April  17,  Gimcrack,  9st. 
beat  Lord  Rockingham's  Jack-0  !  4  years 
old,  7st.  B.  C.  300gs.— 7  to  4  on  Gim- 
crack. At  Newmai-ket,  in  April,  1770,  he 
beat  Lord  Rockingham's  Pilgrim,  lOst. 
each,  B.  C.  for  200gs.  and  the  whip  : — 
at  starting,  5  to  2  on  Gimcrack.  At 
Newmarket,  in  April,  1771,  he  won  501. 
for  six-year  olds,  8st.  71b.  and  aged,  9st. 
R.  C.  beating  Sir  C.  Bunbury's  Bellario, 
aged  :  Lord  March's  Sportsman,  5  years 
old  ;  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Chalfont,  aged  ; 
Lord  Orford's  Hemp,  aged ;  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  MjTmidon,  6  years  old  ;  Lord 
Farnham's  Guardian,  6  years  old  ;  Mr. 
Cox's  Tetotum,  6  years  old ;  and  Lord 
Rockingham's  Tantrum,  aged  : — at  start- 
ing, 2  to  one  on  Bellario,  and  6  and  7 
to  1  against  Gimci'ack.  This  was  the 
last  time  of  his  running. 

Gimcrack  was  beaten  ten  times,  viz. — 
at  Newmarket  in  1765,  by  Bay  Malton  ; 
at  Newmarket  in  1 767,  by  "Tyrant ;  at 
Wantage,  (same  year)  by  Mr.  Brereton's 
Otterley,  &c.  and  at  Odsey,  by  Tortoise, 
beating  Favourite,  Coriolanus,  &c.  at 
York  in  August,  1768,  by  Pilgrim, 
Chatsworth,  Tortoise,  and  Beaufremont ; 
and  at  Newmarket  in  October  following, 
by  Guardian  and  Icarius  ;  at  Newmarket 
in  April,  1769,  by  Cosmo;  at  York  in 
August  following,  by  Chatsworth  and 
Tortoise,  beating  Morwick  -  Ball,  Bay 
Malton,  and  All-fours ;  at  Newmarket  in 
May,  1770,  by  Bellario,  Nabob,  Bashful, 
and  Snipe  ;  also,  at  Newmarket  in  Octo- 
ber following,  by  Bellario  and  Petruchio, 
beating  Chalfont,  Fabius,  and  Pactolus. 

Gimcrack  measured  about  14  hands 
one-fourth  of  an  inch. 
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Gimcrack  was  a  stallion  at  Oxcroft- 
Farm,  near  NewTnarket,  in  1772,  at  25o:f3. 
and  5s.;  in  1773,  he  was  stinted  to  thirty 
mares,  at  30gs.  each,  and  5s.;  in  1774, 
1775,  and  1776,  at  30gs.  and  5s.;  in  1777, 
at  25gs.  and  5s. ;  in  1778,  at  20gs.  and 
5s.;  in  1779,  at  lOgs.  and  10s.  6d.— He 
was  sire  of  Lord  Grosvenor's  Little  Gim, 
Grey  Robin,  Scramble  and  Jemima ;  of 
Sir  C.  Bnnbury's  Knick-Knack  and  Co- 
medy ;  of  Lord  E.  Bentinck's  Vestris  :  of 
Mr.  Peirse's  Phaeton ;  Sir  H.  Hai-pnr's 
Maiden  ;  Sir  J.  Lade's  Medley ;  Sir  H. 
Featherstone's  Snrprise,  &c.  He  sei'ved 
but  few  mares. 

GIRLE.     A  roebuck  of  two  years  old. 

GIRTHS  OF  A  SADDLE.  The  strong 
web,  or  canvas  straps,  which  being 
buckled  imder  a  horse's  belly,  serve  to 
fix  the  saddle.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
girth  a  horse  too  strongly,  not  only  wlicn 
he  is  to  be  mounted,  but  even  when 
standing  clothed  in  the  stable. 

GIVE-AND-TAKE  PLATES  are 
those  where  the  horses  carry  weight  ac- 
cording to  their  height,  by  the  regular 
standard  of  fovn-  inches  to  a  hand.  The 
fixed  rules  for  a  give-and-take  are,  that 
horses  measuring  fourteen  hands,  are  each 
to  carry  nine  stone;  above  or  below  which 
height,  they  are  to  carry  seven  pounds, 
more  or  less,  for  every  inch  they  are 
higher  or  lower  than  the  fourteen  hands 
fixed  as  the  criterion. — Example  :  a  horse 
measuring  fourteen  hands,  one  inch  and 
a  half,  will  carry  nine  stone,  ten  pounds, 
eight  ounces  ;  a  horse  nieasin-ing  thirteen 
hands,  two  inches  and  a  half,  will  carry 
only  eight  stone,  three  pounds,  eight 
ounces ;  the  former  being  one  inch  and 
a  half  above  fourteen  hands,  the  other 
one  inch  and  a  half  below  it.  The  Aveight 
is,  therefore,  added  or  diminished,  by  the 
eighths  of  every  inch,  higher  or  lower 
weight  in  proportion  ;  and  these  plates 
were  so  exceedingly  popular  some  few 
years  since,  that  very  few  country  courses 
were  without  one  of  this  description. 

GLANDERS.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  the  elegant  and  scientific  Lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Percivall : — "  Professor  Cole- 
man makes  a  division  of  glanders  into 
two  forms  or  species  :  acute  and  chronic. 
That  species  is  acute,  which,  like  other 
acute  diseases,  proceeds  regularly  through 
its  course,  and  ends  in  death ;  that  chro- 
nic, which,  so  long  as  it  remains  so,  will 
not  destroy  the  animal. 

Acute  Glanders  may  be  defined  to  be, 
a  specific  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the   schneiderian   membrane,   more   par- 
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ticularly  of  that  part  of  it  covering  the 
septum  :  that  appearing  to  possess  a 
higher  degree  of  susceptibility.  It  is 
generally  attended  with  tumefaction  of 
the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands :  which 
tumour  is  simply  the  consequence  of  irri- 
tation. 

The  disease  has  been  long  known  to  be 
contagious — to  be  communicable  through 
the  medium  of  contaminated  stables,  and 
by  inoculation  ;  hence  it  has  been  con- 
chided  that  it  had  no  origin  but  conta- 
gion. 

Those  who  are  most  conversant  in  the 
habits  and  diseases  of  horses,  now  know, 
that  glanders,  although  demonstrably  con- 
tagious, much  more  frequently  arises  from 
other  causes  :  it  is  a  disease  that  rarely  or 
never  spreads  among  horses  at  pasture, 
though  a  glandered  subject  may  have 
Ijeen  grazing  among  them  ;  for,  we  learn 
from  experiment,  that  although  the  dis- 
ease is  communicable  by  contact,  the 
poisonous  matter  must  be  applied  to  a 
part  bare  of  hair,  and  that,  even  then, 
the  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  animal 
escaping  infection  unless  the  part  has 
previously  been,  or  happen  to  be  in  the 
act,  abraded. 

So  far  from  contagion  being  the  com- 
mon cause  of  glanders,  the  Professor  esti- 
mates that  not  one  horse  in  a  thousand, 
or  even  in  ten  thousand,  so  receives  the 
disease.  The  poison  of  glanders  is  bred 
and  difflised  in  an  atmosphere  rendered 
impure  by  repeated  respiration,  and  by 
gaseous  impregnations  from  the  dung, 
urine,  and  perspiration,  emitted  in  hot 
and  foul  stables.  No  vital  being,  neither 
animal  nor  vegetable,  can  maintain  life 
in  the  total  absence  of  pure  air ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  an  animal  is  from  natiu-e  ha- 
bituated to  purity,  so,  generally  speaking, 
it  would  seem  that  he  suiFers  from  atmos- 
pherical contamination. 

The  horse  is  an  animal  destined  by  na- 
ture to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  the 
purest  kind  ;  in  proof  of  the  salubrity  of 
which  to  him,  suffer  him  to  remain  in  his 
native  fields,  and  he  will  live  long  and 
ail  nothing.  But,  bring  him  once  into  a 
state  of  domesticity,  place  him  in  a  con- 
fined situation,  in  which  he  is  compelled 
to  breathe  air  that  has  been  already  re- 
spired, not  only  by  himself  but  perhaps 
by  other  horses  also,  air  impregnated  with 
the  exhalations  from  the  urine,  dung,  and 
perspiration,  and  you  sacrifice  him  a  vic- 
tim to  malignant  and  fatal  maladies.  And 
none  of  our  domestic  animals,  no  more 
than  horses,  can  tolerate  this  with  impu- 
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nity.  Therefore  it  is,  that,  in  the  degree 
in  which  a  stable  is  foul  and  heated,  from 
want  of  ventilation,  we  find  its  inhabitants 
the  subjects  of  glanders,  farcy,  opthalmia, 
&c.  We  seldom  receive  these  cases  from 
gentlemen's  stables,  because  in  general 
they  are  well-constructed,  and  kept  clean, 
and  do  not  contain  many  horses  ;  but  in 
collieries,  breweries,  post-houses,  coach 
establishments,  &c.  where  the  stables  are 
filthy  from  the  dung  and  urine  which 
stagnate  in  cavities  in  the  pavement,  for 
want  of  proper  sewers  to  carry  them  off, 
and  where  the  men  are  suffered  to  add  to 
the  mischief  by  plugging  up  every  air- 
crevice  they  can  find,  we  are  continually 
witnessing  the  ravages  of  these  very  for- 
midable diseases.  The  Professor  was  first 
led  to  adopt  this  notion  of  the  spontane- 
ous origin  of  glanders  and  farcy  from  an 
occurrence  in  our  cavalry  service  which 
came  to  his  knowledge.  Many  years  ago 
(I  believe  about  1796)  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive encampment  ujion  Dover  heights, 
from  which  the  horses  could  not  be  re- 
moved until  the  autumnal  season  was  far 
advanced,  in  consequence  of  the  stables 
intended  for  their  reception  not  being  in 
a  state  of  readiness :  now,  tlie  stables  were 
newly  erected  ones,  notwithstanding 
which,  great  numbers  of  these  horses, 
though  previously  in  perfect  health,  soon 
after  entering  them  became  diseased  ;  the 
greater  proportion  contracted  grease,  but 
sevei'al  were  attacked  with  glanders  and 
farcy.  He  has  since  also  received  pecu- 
liarly satisfactory  evidence  of  this  in  two 
memorable  instances,  in  which  stables 
which  were  hot  and  foul,  and  had  from 
time  to  time  turned  out  several  glandered 
horses,  were  rendered  equally  salubrious 
with  others  adjoining  them  by  proper 
ventilation  and  attention  to  cleanliness. 

We  now  come  to  the  relation  of  that 
celebrated  experiment  of  the  Professor's, 
by  which,  not  only  the  contagious,  but 
the  constitutional,  natm-e  of  glanders  is 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  and  idle  specu- 
lation— that  experiment  which  goes  to 
disprove  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
that  the  blood  itself  was  never  diseased. 
Of  a  horse  afflicted  with  acute  glanders, 
the  Professor  laid  bare  the  carotid  artery 
and  jugular  vein  of  the  same  side,  and 
around  each  vessel  placed  a  ligature.  A 
pipe,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  was  then 
inserted  and  fastened  into  the  artery ; 
Avhich  was  made  to  communicate,  through, 
the  medium  of  a  tube  (a  ureter,  I  believe) 
with  another  pipe  introduced  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  an  ass  :  this  animal  hav- 
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ing  been  previously  bled  until  he  fell  from 
exhaustion.  In  this  manner,  blood  waa 
conducted  from  the  artery  of  the  horse 
into  the  vein  of  the  ass  until  the  latter 
shewed  every  sign  of  perfect  resuscitation. 
A  circumstance  occurred,  however,  in  the 
revival  of  the  ass,  which,  though  it  did 
not  affect  the  issue  of  the  experiment, 
may  serve  as  a  warning  to  future  experi- 
mentalists ;  and  that  was,  that,  in  conse- 
quence, it  was  thought,  of  transfusing 
more  blood  than  was  requisite,  the  ass  ap- 
peared to  be  puffed  out  or  swollen  all 
over  the  body ;  this,  however,  was  relieved 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days,  in  which 
time  the  animal  became  glandered  in  a 
most  violent  degree  ;  in  confirmation  of 
this,  other  asses  were  inoculated  from 
this  one,  and  they  all  unexceptionably 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  loss  of  blood 
sustained  by  the  horse  was  not  sufficient 
to  take  away  life. 

Acute  glanders,  as  was  said  before, 
consists  in  a  specific  inflammation  and 
vdceration  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
nose  ;  by  specific  is  meant,  an  inflamma- 
tion not  attended  with  the  usual  pheno- 
mena. If  the  inflannnation  could  be  as 
well  recognised  by  any  characteristic  ap- 
pearance as  the  ulceration  is,  then  the 
horse  ought  to  be  pronounced  glandered 
prior  to  the  supervention  of  the  ulcerative 
stage. 

Glanders  is  not  so  prevalent  in  the 
summer  as  in  the  winter  season ;  and  it 
has,  in  several  instances,  been  known  to 
be  epizootic,  particularly  when  horses 
brought  from  camp  or  other  external  situ- 
ations have  been  returned  into  wann 
and  unventilated  quarters.  If  precautions 
were  taken  to  properly  ventilate  stables, 
the  disease  might  be  altogether  eradicated. 
In  further  proof  of  the  disease  originating 
without  contagion,  we  have  instances  of 
glanders  breaking  out  among  horses  that 
have  been  embarked  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition  on  board  of  ships  entirely  new. 
In  the  expedition  to  Quiberon,  the  horses 
had  not  been  long  on  board  of  the  trans- 
ports before  it  became  necessary  to  shut 
down  the  hatchways  :  the  consequences 
of  this  were,  that  the  horses  were  almost 
suffocated  with  heat,  and  that  almost  aU 
of  them  disembarked  either  glandered  or 
farcied. 

The  acute  glanders  is  the  same  disease, 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  poison,  as 
farcy,  and  chronic  glanders.  Acute  gland- 
ers hardly  ever  proves  fatal  without  farcy 
making  its  appearance  before  death  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  farcy  rarely  or  never  of 
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itself  puts  an  end  to  life,  it  being  super- 
seded commonly  by  acute,  sometimes  by 
chronic,  glanders. 

Chronic  Glanders  commonly  affects  but 
one  side  of  the  head  ;  if,  therefore,  a  dis- 
charge makes  its  appearance  from  one 
nostril  alone,  that  of  itself  is  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  tlie  presence  of  this 
disease.  This  partial  flux  cannot  come 
from  the  lungs,  for,  if  it  did,  the  other 
nostril  would  discharge  too ;  it  must  have 
its  issue  from  some  part  anterior  to  the 
larynx,  consequently  it  can  have  no  otlier 
source  but  the  membrane  of  the  nose  or 
that  portion  of  it  lining  the  sinuses. 
Should  it  come  from  the  nose,  the  mem- 
brane, most  likely,  will  have  a  redder  as- 
pect upon  that  side  of  the  septum  than 
upon  the  opposite,  or  there  maj'  be  a  dis- 
position to,  or  actual,  ulceration.  If  the 
nasal  discharge  is  considerable,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  animal  to  all  appear- 
ances is  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  consti- 
tutional health,  that  is  a  circumstance 
which  shovdd  serve  to  strengthen  your 
suspicions  :  people  cannot  conceive  how 
it  is  a  horse  can  have  glanders  so  long  as 
he  eats  and  drinks,  and  does  his  work 
like  one  in  perfect  health  ;  this  very  fact, 
however,  I  repeat,  is  cori'oborative  of  an 
unfavourable  prognosis.  Another  circum- 
stance to  be  attended  to,  is,  that  the  nasal 
flux  has  little  or  no  fetor :  ofFensiveness 
of  breath  is  pretty  certain  evidence  that 
this  disease  is  not  present ;  not  but  what 
the  two  may  exist  in  the  same  subject, 
but,  fetid  breath  commonly  proceeding 
from  the  lungs,  and  this  clironic  discharge 
coming  from  the  sinuses  of  the  head,  the 
one  is  not  in  any  way  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  other.  In  glanders,  the 
nostrils  are  contracted  and  gummed  with 
inspissated  discharge  ;  but  the  flux  is  not 
offensive,  or,  at  least,  to  the  same  degree 
as  pulmonary  fetor  is.  Again,  in  glanders, 
generally  speaking,  there  is  on  the  same 
side  from  which  the  dischai'ge  comes,  a 
defined  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  lym- 
phatic glands,  which  is  attached  closely 
and  immovably  to  the  side  of  the  jaw  :  if 
it  is  a  tumour  of  considerable  size,  one 
that  is  diffused  and  extends  inwardly,  or 
one  that  is  veiy  movable  under  the  fin- 
gers, most  likely  it  is  not  lymphatic,  and 
therefore  not  connected  with  this  disease. 
So  far  as  the  Professor's  observation  lias 
gone,  no  such  glandular  swelling  happens 
in  common  inflammation.  In  chronic 
glanders,  then,  the  general  health,  appe- 
tite, spirits,  &c.  remain  unimpaired  ;  there 
is  simply  a  discharge  from  one  nostril, 
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which  is  unaccompanied  by  fetor,  and  a 
circumscribed  immovable  tumor  under 
the  jaw  on  the  same  side.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  flux  comes  from  both  nos- 
trils ;  here,  commonly,  both  sets  of  glands 
are  tumefied,  the  nature  of  which  swell- 
ings will  serve  to  direct  the  diagnosis ;  in 
addition  to  which,  most  probably,  the 
animal's  health  continues  good,  and  the 
discharge  is  not  offensive.  But,  if  cough 
is  present  with  such  a  discharge,  the  sub- 
maxillaiy  tumefaction  uniformly  diffused 
between  the  sides  of  the  jaw,  and  there 
are  feverish  symptoms  and  evident  im- 
pairment of  the  general  health,  the  lungs 
are  probably  in  this  case  the  seat  of  disease. 
Still,  in  order  that  we  may  be  certain 
about  the  existence  of  chronic  glanders, 
we  have  no  occasion  to  implicitly  rely 
even  upon  these  signs ;  for  we  may  at 
once  decide  the  point  by  the  test  of  prac- 
tical investigation.  We  have  only  to  per- 
forate (with  a  spill-gimblet)  the  frontal 
sinuses,  and  inject  some  clean  tepid  water 
into  them  :  should  the  sinuses  be  healthy 
interiorly,  the  fluid  will  run  from  the  nose 
either  limpid  as  it  is  thrown  in,  or  merely 
be  tinged  with  blood  ;  whereas,  in  a  case 
of  disease  there,  the  water  will  carry 
down  with  it  the  matter  lodged  in  the 
cavities.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  this 
disease,  to  observe  a  horse  discharging 
profusely  for  several  days  and  then  sud- 
denly cease  running  altogether  :  this 
arises  either  from  inspissation  of  the  mat- 
ter collected,  or  from  the  effiision  of  ad- 
hesive matter,  within  the  sinus,  which 
settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and 
plugs  up  the  aperture  by  which  it  com- 
numicates  with  the  chamber  of  the  nose. 
During  the  interval  of  suspension  no  sign 
of  disease  remains  but  the  submaxillary 
tmnefaction ;  there  is  no  discharge,  and 
consequently  there  can  be  no  source  of 
contagion  :  but,  the  collection  of  matter 
continually  augmenting,  at  length  the 
plug  is  forced  out,  and  the  flux  returns 
with  more  virulence  than  ever.  In  Smith- 
field,  it  used  to  be  a  common  cheat  to 
sell  a  horse  having  this  disease,  for  a 
sound  one,  the  trick  consisting  in  stop- 
ping up  the  nostril  of  the  affected  side 
with  a  piece  of  sponge,  which,  of  coui'se, 
received  and  imbibed  the  discharge. 

Thougli  we  have  no  specific  remedy  for 
chronic  glanders,  no  more  than  we  have 
for  acute,  the  Professor  has  seen  more 
cases  of  recovery  from  this  tlian  from  the 
latter  disease.  When  the  discharge  early 
in  this  affection  becomes  profuse,  and 
continues  long  so,  it  will  end,  every  now 
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and  then,  in  a  spontaneous  cure  ;  at  other  been,  in  various  condemned  subjects,  in- 

times  tlie  flux  will  persist  and  run  for  ternally   administered  ;   but   all   without 

years,  and  the  horse,  so  long  as  the  dis-  any  specific  or  curative  effect  on  this  aw- 

ease  remains   chronic,  maintain   his   full  ful  and  obstinate  malady." 
health.     Many  horses  of  this  description         GLEAD.     A  large  kind  of  hawk,  fre- 

are    to    be    found,    in    various    parts    of  quently  seen  on  the  moors  or  fens,  where 

the   country,    working    in  road-waggons,  it  breeds  and  forms  its  nest  on  tlie  ground, 

brick-carts,  agricultural  machines,  &c.  &c.  It  is  very  destructive  to  yovuig  grouse  ; 

nevertheless,  the  disease  is  not  only  incu-  and  will  also  seize  goslings,  young  chick- 

rable  by  art,  but  is  contagious  ;  the  mat-  ens,  &:c.     They  may  be  caught  in  traps 

ter  emitted  from  the  nose  has  the  property  baited  with  carrion,  or  part  of  a  rabbit 

of  propagating  by  contact  either  acute  perhaps  would  be  more  tempting.     They 

glanders  or  farcy,  or  even  both.  may  be  thus  taken  also  with  lime  twigs. 

With  regard  to  remedies  for  glanders,         GNAWPOST   was    a    country   plate 

either  in   its  acute   or  chronic  form,  the  horse  of  some  celebrity,  winning  several 

Professor  has  nothing  to  offer.     He  has  for  some  years  in  succession.     He  was 

prescribed,  by  way  of  experiment,  almost  bred  by  Mr.  Shafto;  was  foaled  in  1767; 

or  quite  all  the  mineral  and  known  vege-  and  got  by  Snap,  out  of  Miss  Cranbourne, 

table  poisons  :    preparations  of  arsenic,  who  was  got  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian, 

antimony,    copper,    zinc,    mercury,    &c.  and   bred   by  the   then   great   Duke   of 

hellebore,    aconitum,    digitalis,    hyoscya-  Cumberland, 
mus,    cicuta,    belladonna,    &c.   &c.  have 

GODWIT,  THE  is  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  the  ruffs  and  knots  ;  and  when  ready  for  market,  each  sells 
for  five  shillings  and  upwards.  In  the  spring  and  summer  it  resides 
in  the  fens  and  marshes,  where  it  rears  its  young,  and  lives  upon 
small  worms  and  insects.  During  these  seasons  it  only  removes  from 
one  marsh  or  fen  to  another;  but  when  the  winter  sets  in  with  sever- 
ity, (for  the  godwit  continues  with  us  the  whole  year)  it  seeks  the 
salt-marshes,  and  the  sandy  shores  by  the  sea-side,  which  for  a  great 
space  are  uncovered  at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  where  it  walks  like  the 
curlew,  and  feeds  upon  the  insects  which  there  abound. 

This  bird  is  rather  bigger  than  the  woodcock,  being  in  length  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  inches,  and  between  the  tips  of  the  extended  wings 
twenty-eight  inches  broad.  The  weight  twelve  ounces.  Bill  four 
inches  long,  bending  a  httle  upwards,  black  at  the  point,  gradually 
softening  into  a  pale  purple  towards  the  base  ;  the  under  mandible 
the  shortest ;  the  tongue  sharp :  the  nostrils  oblong ;  and  the  ears 
large.  A  whitish  streak  passes  from  the  bill  to  the  eye ;  the  head, 
neck,  and  upper  parts,  of  a  dingy  reddish  brown,  each  feather  mark- 
ed down  the  middle  with  a  dark  spot.  The  fore  part  of  the  breast 
is  streaked  with  black :  in  the  female  the  throat  and  neck  are  grey  or 
ash-coloured  ;  the  belly,  vent,  and  tail,  are  white,  the  latter  regularly 
barred  with  black  ;  the  six  prime  quill  feathers  are  black,  edged  on 
the  interior  sides  with  reddish  brown.  In  some  birds  the  rump  is 
white,  and  the  chin  nearly  so  ;  the  legs  are  not  very  long,  naked  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  joint,  and  are  generally  dark  coloured,  in- 
clining to  a  greenish  blue. 

The  godwit  is  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  America ;  at  Hudson's  Bay,  the  red  godwit, 
in  particular,  is  so  plentiful,  that  Mr.  Atkinson,  long  resident  at 
York  Fort,  killed  seventy-two  at  one  shot ! 
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GODOLPHIN  ARABIAN.  A  brown  horse,  foaled  in  1724, 
and  about  15  hands  high,  was  first  the  property  of  Mr.  Coke, 
who  gave  him  to  Mr.  Roger  Wilhams,  keeper  of  St.  James's  Coffee- 
House,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  in 
whose  possession  he  continued,  as  a  private  stallion,  till  his  death. — 
He  was  teazer  to  Hobgoblin  in  the  years  1730  and  1731,  and  on  the 
latter  refusing  to  cover  Roxana,  she  was  put  to  the  Arabian,  and 
from  that  cover  produced  Lath;  the  first  horse  that  the  Godolphin 
Arabian  got.  To  those  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Turf,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  he  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted more  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  in  this  country, 
than  any  stallion  before  or  since  his  time  :  It  would  be  equally 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  his  get;  but  to  those  who  are  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  annals  of  racing,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  sire 
of  Cade,  Regulus,  Blank,  Babram,  Bajazet,  and  Old  England; 
and  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  remark,  that  every  superior  horse 
of  the  present  day  partakes  of  his  valuable  blood. — He  died  at 
Hogmagog,  in  1753,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  a 
covered  passage,  leading  to  the  stable,  with  a  flat  stone  over  him, 
without  any  inscription. — In  regard  to  his  pedigree,  from  all  that  can 
be  learned,  none  was  brought  into  England  with  him,  as  it  was  said, 
and  generally  beheved,  that  he  was  stolen.— It  may  appear  trifling 
to  notice  the  extraordinary  affection  shown  by  this  Arabian  to  a  cat, 
who  lived  in  his  stable ;  and  which  was  more  particularly  manifested 
by  his  extreme  inquietude  on  the  death  of  that  animal. 


GOLDFINDER.  A  bay  horse,  foaled 
in  1764,  bred  by  John  St.  Leger  Douglas, 
Esq.  of  Spring  Fields,  Essex,  and  sold  to 
Jenison  Shafto,  Esq. 

Goldfinder  was  got  by  Snap ;  his  dam 
by  Blank;  grandam  (Lord  Bolingbroke's 
Nettle's  dam)  by  Regulus;  great-gran- 
dam  by  Lord  Lonsdale's  bay  Arabian,  out 
of  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  Bonnylass,  the 
dam  of  Merry-Andrew,  &c. 

At  Newmarket  first  spring  meeting, 
April  5th,  1768,  Goldfinder  won  a  swee}>- 
stakes  of  200gs.  each,  h.  ft.  (4  subscribers) 
8st.  71b.  each,  B.  C.  beating  Mr.  Vernon's 
Galba,  by  Sweepstakes,  dam  by  Cade ; 
and  Mr.  Fortescue's  br.  colt,  by  Old 
England,  out  of  Bajazetta : — At  stalling, 
5  to  4  on  Galba.  In  the  second  spring 
meeting,  April  29th,  he  won  the  Ascot 
stakes,  of  25gs.  each,  8st.  71b.  each,  B.  C. 
beating  Sir  John  Moore's  Baber,  Lord 
Gi-osvenor's  Bodtach,  Mr.  Vernon's  Flush, 
the  Duke  of  Ancaster's  Jethro,  Lord 
Rockingham's  Monkey,  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater'a  Hercules,  and  Lord  Gow- 
er's  bay  colt,  by  Tearing  Robin.  In  the 
first  October  meeting,  (Monday)  he  won 
a  subscription  of  200gs.  each,  h.  ft.  (  8 
subscribers)  8st.  lOlb.  each,  B.  C.  beating 
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Lord  Ossory's  Fabius,  Lord  Grosvenor's 
Ancient  Pistol,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
Baber,  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Sejanus,  and 
the  Duke  of  Ancaster's  Hostage : — At 
starting,  5  to  4  on  Sejanus.- — (Tuesday) 
Goldfinder,  8st.  71b.  received  forfeit  from 
Sir  John  Moore's  bay  fillv,  own  sister  to 
South-East,  8st.  21b.'  B.  C.  300gs.  h.  ft. 
In  the  second  October  meeting,  (Thurs- 
day) he  won  the  Contribution  Stakes  of 
5gs.  each,  ( 20  subscribei's,  a  non-subscri- 
ber paying  30gs.  entrance ) ;  four-year 
olds,  7st.  71b.  five-year  olds,  8st.  9lb.  B.  C. 
beating  Lord  Ossory's  Metaphj'sician,  5 
years  old ;  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Tartuffe,  5 
years  old;  Mr  Strode's  Ladythigh,  5  years 
old  ( .30gs.  entrance) ;  and  Lord  Farn- 
ham's  Cobbler,  4  years  old.  In  the  first 
Spring  meeting,  (March  31st)  1769,  he 
won  the  150gs.  for  hoi-ses,  &c.  rising  5 
years  old,  8st.  lOlb.  B.  C.  beating  Lord 
Grosvenor's  Ancient  Pistol,  Mr.  Vernon's 
Flush,  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water's  Darby, 
by  Blank ;  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
Charmer,  by  Blank.  In  the  first  October 
meeting,  ( Tuesday)  he  won  a  sweepstakes 
of  200gs.  each,  p.  p.  and  the  cup,  (10 
subscribers )  for  four-year  olds,  7st.  five- 
year  olds,  Sst.  51b.  six-year  olds,  9st.  3lb. 
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and  aged,  9st.  lOlb.  B.  C.  beating  the 
Duke  of  Aneaster's  Jethro,  5  years  old; 
Sir  C.  Bunbury's  Bellaiio,  6  years  old; 
Mr.  Vernon's  Marquis,  aged;  SirL.  Dun- 
das's  A-la-greque,  6  years  old ;  and  Loi'd 
Rockingham's  Cosmo,  5  years  old  :  — 
[Lord  Grosvenor's  bay  Halkin,  4  years 
old ;  Mr.  P.  Blake's  Leader,  5  years  old ; 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  Sejanus,  5  years  old; 
and  Lord  Barrymore's  Thumper,  aged, 
paid  forfeit.] — At  starting,  2  to  1  against 
Jethro,  5  to  2  against  Goldfinder,  4  to  1 
against  Bellario,  5  and  6  to  1  against 
Marquis,  8  to  1  against  A-la-greque,  and 
the  same  against  Cosmo. — On  the  Satur- 
day, he  won  a  subscription  of  50gs.  each, 
p.  p.  (6  subscribers)  for  five-year  olds, 
9st.  each,  B.  C.  beating  the  Duke  of  An- 
easter's Jethro : — 5  to  1  on  Goldfinder.  In 
the  second  October  meeting,  (Tuesday)  he 
received  450gs.  compromise  from  Mr.  P. 
Blake's  Leader,  by  Fearnought,  9st.  each, 
B.  C.  500gs.  p.  p. — On  the  Wednesday, 
he  walked  over  for  the  150gs.  for  five- 
year  olds,  8st.  101b.  B.  C— And  on  the  Fri- 
day, he  walked  over  for  the  Contribution 
Stakes  of  5gs.  each,  (20  subscribers)  for 
all  ages,  B.  C.  In  the  second  Spring 
meeting,  1770,  Goldfinder  walked  over 
for  a  subscription  of  25gs.  each,  (  8  sub- 
scribers) for  all  ages,  B.  C. — On  the 
Tuesday,  in  the  first  October  meeting,  he 
walked  over  for  the  cup,  for  all  ages,  B. 
C. — But  on  the  day  following,  he  broke 
down  in  his  exercise,  otherwise  he  was  in- 
tended to  have  started  for  the  King's 
plate  against  Eclipse. 
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Goldfinder  was  a  horse  of  great  speed 
and  power ;  and  was  never  heat,  or  ever 
paid  a  forfeit. — He  was  sold  at  Mr.  Shaf- 
to's  sale,  at  Newmarket,  on  Saturday, 
October  5th,  1771,  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
for  1350gs. ;  and  covered  at  Nuttal-Tem- 
ple,  near  Nottingham,  in  1772  and  1773, 
twenty  mares,  (  besides  those  of  the 
owner)  at  20gs.  and  5s. — In  1774  and 
1775,  thirty  mares,  (with  the  owner's)  at 
20gs.  and  10s.  6d.— In  1776  and  1777, 
forty  mares,  &c.  at  25gs.  and  10s.  6d. — 
In  1778,  fifty  mares,  (with  those  of  the 
owner)  at  20gs.  and  10s.  6d. — After  the 
death  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  he  was  sold 
for  375gs;  and  in  1779,  1780,  and  1781, 
at  Coxe's  Farm,  near  Micham,  Surrey,  at 
lOgs.  and  5s.— In  1782,  1783,  and  1784, 
at  the  same  place,  at  5gs.  and  5  s. 

Goldfinder  died  in  1789,  aged  25  years. 

GOLDFISH.  The  goldfish  are  origin- 
ally natives  of  China  and  Japan.  About 
the  year  1691  they  were  first  introduced 
into  England,  but  were  not  generally 
known  until  1728,  when  a  great  number 
were  bi'ought  over  and  presented  to  Sir 
Matthew  Decker,  who  circulated  them 
round  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from 
whence  they  have  been  distributed  to 
most  parts  of  the  country;  they  have 
been  known  to  attain  the  length  of  eight 
inches,  and  in  their  native  place  are  said 
to  equal  the  size  of  the  largest  herring. 

GOLDEN  PLOVER.     See  Plover. 
GONE  AWAY  !    is  a  halloo!    in  fox 
hunting,    when   the   game   breaks   from 
cover,  and  goes  away. 


GOOSE,  THE  BERNACLE.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  very 
short  and  black,  crossed  with  a  flesh-coloured  mark  on  each  side. 
Part  of  the  head,  the  chin,  throat,  imder-parts,  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
are  white  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  back,  are  black.  The  thighs  are  mottled.  Round  the  knee,  the 
feathers  are  black  ;  and  the  lower  feathers  of  the  back  are  the  same, 
edged  with  white.  The  wing-coverts  and  scapulars  are  blue-grey  ; 
the  ends  black,  fringed  with  white  at  the  tip.  The  rump,  tail,  and 
legs,  are  black. 

The  Bernacle  geese  are  not  uncommon  on  many  of  the  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  this  kingdom,  in  winter  ;  but  they  are  scarce  in 
the  south,  and  only  seen  in  inclement  seasons.  They  leave  our  island 
in  February,  and  retire  northward  to  breed. 

Of  all  the  marvellous  productions  which  ignorance,  ever  credulous, 
has  so  long  substituted  for  the  simple  and  truly  wonderful  operations 
of  nature,  the  most  absurd,  and  yet  not  the  least  celebrated,  is  the 
assertion  of  the  growth  of  these  Ijirds,  in  a  kind  of  shell,  called  lepas 
anatifera  (goose-bearing  shell),  on  certain  trees  on  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
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land  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  or  on  the  decayed  and  rotten  timbers 
of  old  ships. 

Numerous  writers  have  mentioned  and  credited  these  circum- 
stances ;  one  of  these,  Maier,  who  has  written  a  treatise  expressly  on 
this  bird,  says,  that  it  certainly  originates  from  shells  :  and  what  is, 
still  more  wonderful,  that  he  himself  opened  a  hundred  of  the  goose- 
bearing  shells  in  the  Orkneys,  and  found  in  all  of  them  the  rudiments 
of  the  bird  completely  formed  ! 

GOOSE,  THE  SOLAND.— See  GANNET. 

GOOSE,  THE  WILD.  Wild  geese  inhabit  the  fens  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  are  supposed  not  to  migrate,  as  they  do  in  manj'  countries 
on  the  continent.  They  breed  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  : 
they  have  seven  or  eight  young  ;  which  are  sometimes  taken,  and  are 
easily  rendered  tame. 

They  are  often  seen  in  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  flying  at 
very  great  heights  and  seldom  resting  by  day.  Their  cry  is  frequently 
heard  while  they  are  quite  imperceptible  from  their  distance  above. 
Whether  this  be  their  note  of  mutual  encouragement,  or  only  the 
necessary  consequence  of  respiration,  seems  somewhat  doubtful :  but 
they  seldom  exert  it  when  they  alight  in  their  journeys.  On  the 
ground  they  always  arrange  themselves  in  a  line,  and  seem  to  descend 
rather  for  rest  than  refreshment ;  for,  having  continued  in  this  man- 
ner for  an  hour  or  two,  one  of  them  with  a  long  loud  note  sounds  a 
kind  of  signal,  to  which  the  rest  always  punctually  attend,  and  rising 
in  a  group  they  pursue  their  journey  with  alacrity.  Their  flight  is 
conducted  with  vast  regularity  :  they  always  proceed  cither  in  a  line 
a-breast,  or  in  two  lines  joining  in  an  angle  at  the  middle.  In  this 
order  they  generally  take  the  lead  by  turns  ;  the  foremost  falling 
back  in  the  rear  when  tired,  and  the  next  in  station  succeeding  to 
his  duty. — Their  track  is  generally  so  high,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  reach  them  with  a  fowling-piece  ;  and  even  when  this  can  be 
done,  they  file  so  equally,  that  one  discharge  very  seldom  kills  more 
than  a  single  bird. 

They  breed  in  the  plains  and  marshes  about  Hudson's  Bay  in 
North  America  :  in  some  years  the  young  ones  are  taken  in  consider- 
able numbers  ;  and  at  this  age  they  are  easily  tamed.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  singular,  that  they  will  never  learn  to  eat  corn,  unless  some 
of  the  old  ones  are  taken  along  with  them  ;  which  may  be  done  when 
these  are  in  a  moulting  state. 

Our  common  tame  goose  is  nothing  more  than  this  species  in  a 
state  of  domestication. 

GORGED.      The    common    term    for  monrs,  or  a  viscidity  of  the  hlood,  he  is 

swelled   legs,    when    their  enlarged  and  then  said  to  be  foul,  and  must  he  relieved 

distended  state  has  been  occasioned  more  by  purgatives  or  diuretics,  assisted  by  a 

by  severe  and  hard  work,  than  the  efiect  great  deal  of  hand-rubbing  and  regular 

of  Immours  originating  in  a  sizy  or  morbid  friction.     Gorged  horses  sliould  be  blis- 

state  of  the  blood.     A  horse  having  his  tered,  and  turned  out  in  time,  by  which 

back  sinews  flushed,  and  legs  thickened,  they  frequently  get  fresh  again, 
so  as  to  go  short  and  stift'  in  action,  but         GOUllDINESS,    is   another  term  for 

not  broken  down,  is   said  to  be  gorged,  swelled  legs,  but  of  a  different  description, 

Having  the  same  appearances  from  hu-  implving  the  kind  of  dropsical  laxity  of 
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of  the  solids,  Bubmitting  to  pressure,  and 
recovering  from  its  indentation  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  This  kind  of  swell- 
ing is  a  gradual  approach  to  the  disorder 
called  grease,  at  which  it  will  soon  arrive, 
if  not  counteracted  speedily,  by  such  eva- 
cuants  and  alteratives  as  may  be  thought 
most  applicable  to  the  case. 

GRAINING.  A  fish  about  the  size 
of  a  grayling ;  but  found  only  in  a  few  of 
the  rivers  in  Great  Britain. 

GRASS  is  that  well  known  produce  of 
the  earth,  which  is  the  proper  food  for 
horses  in  a  state  of  nature  and  ease;  but 
not  of  sufficient  nutritive  property  for 
horses  engaged  either  in  severe  or  active 
exertions.  Horses  taken  up  from  grass, 
and  put  suddenly  to  work,  labour  under 
an  immediate  and  perceptible  disquietude ; 
the  contents  of  the  intestines  are  soon 
evacuated  in  a  state  of  laxity,  the  frame 
displays  a  profusion  of  foul  and  fa'tid 
perspiration,  the  body  bespeaks  its  own 
debility,  and  the  perseverance  of  a  few 
days  demonstrates  its  emaciation.  To 
horses  having  been  whole  months  in  con- 
stant use  and  work,  alternately  accustomed 
to  diurnal  drudgery,  and  the  routine  of 
the  manger,  grass,  which  is  conjunctive 
liberty,  must  prove  a  sweet,  a  comfortable, 
a  proper,  and  a  healthy  change :  it  not 
only,  by  its  own  attenuating  property, 
proportionally  alters  the  property  of  the 
blood,  but  affords,  by  the  comforts  of  ease 
and  expansion,  a  renovation  of  elasticity 
and  vigour  to  the  relaxed  sinews,  the 
exhausted  spirits,  and  the  battered  frame. 

Those  who  turn  out  horses  to  grass  with 
with  a  cough  upon  them,  particularly  if 
from  a  warm  stable  in  a  cold  season,  may 
expect  to  take  them  up  with  a  short, 
husky,  laboured  astlmiatic  increase  of  the 
original  complaint,  or  with  tubercles  form- 
ed upon  the  lungs ;  and  those  who  turn 
out  in  the  winter  season,  with  a  hope  of 
obtaining  the  cure  of  cracked  heels,  or 
swelled  legs,  may  probably  take  up  with 
a  confirmed  grease. 

GRAVELLED.  A  horse  is  said  to  be 
gravelled,  when  broken  particles  of  stones, 
or  small  pebbles,  are  insinuated  between 
the  outer  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  web  of 
the  shoe.  The  shoe  should  be  tenderly 
taken  off,  by  one  nail  at  a  time,  in  pre- 
ference to  tearing  it  off  by  main  and 
sudden  force,  (  according  to  custom,)  the 
sole  should  be  well  fomented  with  good 
hot  milk  and  water,  then  covered  with  an 
emollient  poultice  of  linseed  powder,  milk, 
and  two  table  spoonsful  of  olive  oil,  let- 
ting the  same  be  repeated  daily,  till  the 
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inflammation  has  subsided,  and  the  ten- 
derness gone  off;  when  the  bottom  of  the 
hoof  may  be  hardened  by  two  or  three 
applications  of  a  sponge  dipt  in  vinegar 
boiling  hot  before  the  shoe  is  replaced. 

GRAVELING,  THE,  Last-Spring, 
Shedder,  Gravel-Last-Spring,  or  Sampson, 
known  by  these  names  in  different  coun- 
tries, are  found  in  all  the  rivers  in  which 
the  salmon  is  met  with ;  they  are  much 
like  the  salmon-fry.  Various  are  the 
opinions  respecting  them  ;  some  contend- 
ing they  are  the  offspring  of  the  sick 
sahuon,  which  cannot  leave  the  fresh 
water,  and  get  to  the  sea;  others,  that 
they  are  absolutely  the  produce  of  the 
mixed  spawn  of  different  kinds  of  ti-outs. 
The  baits,  and  method  of  angling  for 
them,  are  the  same  as  used  for  the 
salmon-fry. 

GRAY,  OR  GREY.    See  Colour. 

GRAYLING,  The,  haunts  rapid  and 
clear  streams,  and  particularly  such  as 
flow  through  mountainous  countries  ;  it  is 
found  in  those  of  Derbyshire,  Shropshire, 
Yorkshire,  &c. ;  in  Lapland,  where  it  is 
ve  y  common,  the  inhabitants  use  its 
entrails,  instead  of  rennet,  to  make  the 
cheese  which  they  get  from  the  milk  of 
the  rein-deer.  It  is  a  fish  of  very  elegant 
form ;  the  body  is  less  deep  than  that  of 
the  trout ;  the  head  small,  with  protuber- 
ant eyes,  whose  irides  are  silvery,  speck- 
led with  yellow  ;  the  mouth  is  of  a  middle 
size,  and  the  upper  jaw  the  largest.  The 
teeth  are  very  minute,  seated  in  the  jaws 
and  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  feel  like  a  fine 
file ;  the  head  is  dusky,  the  covers  of  the 
gills  are  of  a  glossy  green,  yet,  when  in 
prime  perfection,  these  parts  are  blackish, 
(  differing  in  this  respect  from  all  other 
fish,  being  least  beautiful  when  most  in 
season;)  the  back  is  of  a  dusky  green, 
inclining  to  blue ;  the  sides  of  a  fine  sil- 
very grey,  (fi'om  which  it  derives  the 
name ; )  yet  when  first  taken,  they  seem 
to  glitter  with  spangles  of  gold,  and  are 
marked  with  black  spots  irregularly  placed. 
The  side  line  is  nearly  straight;  the  scales 
are  large,  and  the  lower  edges  dusky ; 
forming  straight  rows  from  the  head  to 
the  tail,  which  is  much  forked;  the  large 
dorsal  fin  is  spotted,  the  other  fins  are 
plain ;  it  is  rather  hog-backed,  and,  from 
the  nose  and  belly  touching  the  ground 
together,  it  is  conjectured  that  this  fish 
feeds  mostly  at  the  bottom.  In  length, 
the  grayling  seldom  exceeds  sixteen  inches. 
Mr.  Pennant  mentions  one  taken  near 
Ludlow,  above  half  a  yard  long,  and 
weighing   four  pounds   six  ounces,   as  a 
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rare   instance.      One   was   caught    near 
Shrewsbury  that  weiglied  full  five  pounds. 

Tliymallus  is  a  name  bestowed  upon 
the  grayling,  on  account  of  an  imaginary 
scent  proceeding  from  it  similar  to  that  of 
thyme;  the  name  of  umbra,  which  this 
fish  also  bears,  has  a  far  better  derivation, 
for  it  is  so  swift  a  swimmer,  as  to  disap- 
pear like  the  passing  shadow. 

Graylings  are  in  great  esteem,  and 
their  flesh  is  white  and  palatable  all  the 
year ;  they  are  in  season  from  September 
to  January,  (some  say  are  best  in  Octo- 
ber, others  in  December, )  and  cannot  be 
dressed  too  soon  after  they  are  caught. 
Graylings  lurk  close  all  the  winter,  and 
begin  to  be  very  active,  and  to  spa^vn,  in 
April,  or  early  in  May  ;  at  which  time, 
and  during  the  summer,  near  the  sides, 
and  at  the  tails,  of  sharp  streams,  they 
will  take  all  the  flies  that  trout  are  fond 
of:  they  rise  bolder  than  the  trout,  and  if 
missed  several  times,  will  still  pursue ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  they  are  so  sportive 
after  the  fly,  they  are  inanimate  fish  when 
hooked,  and  the  sides  of  the  mouth  are  so 
very  tender,  that  unless  nicely  treated, 
when  struck,  the  hold  will  frequently  be 
broken.  In  September  they  retire  in 
shoals  to  the  lower  end  of  still  holes,  just 
where  the  water  becomes  shallow,  where 
they  will  take  a  fly  at  the  top,  which 
should  be  small ;  the  camlet-fly  is  per- 
haps the  best,  and  the  hook  No.  7 
or  8. 

When  the  water  is  not  proper  for  flies, 
and  they  are  angled  for  below  the  surface, 
use  gentles  (M-hich  they  eagerly  bite  at,) 
wasp-gi-ubs,  or  well  scoured  worms,  as 
near  the  ground  as  possible.  The  cadbait, 
and  other  small  insects  which  hide  them- 
selves in  husks,  they  greedily  feed  upon, 
and  have  often  been  observed  rooting  up 
the  gravel,  and  catching  at  every  thing  of 
this  kind.  Some,  in  fishing  with  gentles, 
have  two  or  three  hooks,  and  fish  with 
them  as  with  an  artificial  fly ;  others  re- 
commend the  bait,  or  at  least  the  lead 
above  it,  to  drag  on  the  ground,  as  they 
will  rather  take  it  there  tlian  ascend  to  do 
so,  and  use  a  running  line ;  while  others 
prefer  a  cork  float,  insisting  that  the  gray- 
ling is  more  apt  to  rise  than  descend,  and 
on  that  account  keep  the  bait  eight  or  ten 
inches  from  the  bottom. 

Walton  has  said  the  grayling  will  take 
a  minnow,  and  his  authority  is  not  to  be 
lightly  questioned ;  but  anglers  of  great 
experience  have  never  found  this  bait  suc- 
cessful. Graylings  bite  during  the  whole 
of  cool,  cloudy  days  ;  but  the  preferable 
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times,  in  spring  and  summer,  are  from 
eight  in  the  morn  until  twelve,  and  from 
four  in  the  afternoon  until  after  sun-set ; 
and  from  September  to  January,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

GREASE.  An  inflammation  and  swel- 
ling in  the  heels  of  horses,  sometimes 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fet- 
locks, at  other  times  spreading  consider- 
ably further  up  the  legs,  and  secreting 
an  oily  matter,  to  which  the  disease  is 
probably  indebted  for  its  name.  The 
discharge  has  a  particular  odour,  owing, 
we  imagine,  to  the  secretion  of  the  heels 
being  of  a  nature  peculiar  to  them,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  axilla  of  the  human 
subject.  Horses  of  the  heavy  class,  with 
round  fleshy  legs,  are  the  most  liable  to 
grease,  and  the  white  legs  more  than  the 
rest.  The  disease  is  almost  exclusively 
found  in  the  posterior  extremities. 

Grease  is  brought  on  by  sudden  changes 
from  a  cold  to  a  hot  temperatiu'e  :  such 
as  removing  horses  from  grass  into  hot 
stables ;  from  hastily  substituting  a  gener- 
ous after  an  impoverishing  diet ;  from  the 
negligence  of  grooms,  in  lea\'ing  the 
heels  wet  and  full  of  sand  ;  and  from  con- 
stitutional debility.  The  reason  which 
has  been  assigned  for  the  hind-leg  of  the 
horse  being  particularly  the  seat  of  this 
complaint  is,  the  distance  being  greatest 
between  that  and  the  heart,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  blood's  circulation  is 
weakest  in  these  parts,  and  the  pressure 
of  its  column  overcome  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  by  the  vessels. 

On  the  approach  of  this  disease,  and 
for  several  days  previously  to  any  striking 
appearances  of  swelling  and  inflammation, 
considerable  pain  seems  to  be  experienced 
by  the  animal  in  the  affected  heel,  as  he 
is  continually  raising  it  from  the  ground, 
and  cannot  rest  upon  it  without  much 
uneasiness.  At  this  early  period  the  com- 
jilaint  may  in  general  be  carried  ofi"  by  a 
poidtice  of  boiled  bran  and  linseed  powder 
constantly  applied  to  the  part,  and  kept 
moist  with  warm  water  ;  giving  every 
night,  or  every  second  night,  a  mild  diu- 
retic, with  plentiful  exercise  on  dry  and 
clean  ground. 

Where,  however,  tliei'e  already  exists 
considerable  inflammation,  the  poultice, 
as  before  directed,  may  be  used,  and  a 
diuretic  of  a  rather  strong  quality,  or  else 
a  purgative,  may  be  administered  as  often 
as  the  state  of  the  case  shall  seem  to  re- 
quire. When  the  urgent  symptoms  have 
abated,  and  the  inflammation  has  appar- 
ently ceased,   the  heel   may  be   washed, 
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four  times  a-day,   with  the  following  so- 
lution : 

Take  of  Rain  or  distilled   water,  one 
quart ; 
Alum,  in  powder,  three  ounces ; 
Vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix. 
Should   there   exist  any  ulceration,  it 
will  generally  be    found    to  heal  by  the 
astringent  power  of  this  application  ;  but, 
if  it  prove  tedious,  look  foul,  and  have  an 
offensive  smell,  pledgets  of  tow  or  lint, 
spread  with  the  following  ointment,  may 
be  retained  on  the   siu"face   of  the   sores 
until  they  assume  a  healthy  aspect,  and 
may  then  be  discontinued : 

Take  of  Ointment  of  yellow  resin,  two 
ounces ; 
Verdigris,  in  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce.     Mix. 
In  cases  of  grease,  attended  with  de- 
bility and  want  of  condition  in  the  animal, 
medicines  of  a  purgative  or  diuretic  ten- 
dency may  be  thought  improper,  as  con- 
tributing to  the  debility.   Instead  of  these, 
something  of  an  alterative  quality  should 
rather  be  preferred,  as  the  following : 
Take  of  Antimony,  in  fine  powder; 

Flowers   of  sulphur,   of  each, 

six  ounces ; 
Linseed  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
Honey,    sufficient   to   form    a 
mass  for  twelve  balls. 
One  of  these  should  be  given  once  or 
twice  a-day.  The  diet  should  be  generous, 
and  the  clothing  and  exercise  plentiful. 

Obstinate  cases  of  grease  may  very  fre- 
quentlj'  be  cured  by  withholding  the  horse's 
allowance  of  water  for  two  days,  or  even  a 
longer  period ;  let  him  then  be  ridden 
into  the  sea,  and  his  extreme  thirst  will 
most  probably  induce  him  to  drink  pretty 
freely,  notwithstanding  the  unpleasant 
flavour  of  that  element.  In  this  case,  the 
salt-water  will  be  found  to  act  as  an  useful 
laxative  and  alterative.  The  process  must 
be  frequently  repeated,  wherever  it  may 
not  appear  injurious  to  the  horse  in  any 
material  respect. 

We  have  introduced  the  latter  simple 
method  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  hav- 
ing been  assured  of  its  efficacy  from  a 
respectable  quarter,  and  that  it  afforded 
great  benefit  to  a  number  of  horses  be- 
longing to  a  regiment  situated  in  a  mari- 
time quarter.  Further  trials  certainly 
are  required  to  establish  it  as  a  suitable 
remedy  in  these  cases,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  many  of  our  ingenious  brethren 
will  pay  due  attention  to  the  hint.  The 
greatest  objection  that  can  be  entertained 
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against  it  seems  to  be  the  circumstance  of 
depriving  the  horse  of  his  usual  supply  of 
fresh  water,  which  exclusion  might,  in 
some  instances,  be  productive  of  injurious 
consequences.  Would  it  not  be  a  prefer- 
able plan  to  drench  the  horse  very  liberally 
with  the  sea-water,  while  fasting,  in  the 
morning  ?  And,  as  some  advantage  is 
supposed  to  be  also  acquired  by  immersing 
the  heels  in  it,  he  might  afterwards  be 
taken  into  the  sea  for  that  purpose  only. 
Somewhat  analogous  to  this  means  of 
curing  the  grease,  in  its  earlier  stages,  is 
the  practice  of  turning  the  horse  into  a 
salt-marsh.  A  run  of  a  few  months, 
indeed,  on  a  salt-marsh,  will  frequently 
eradicate  very  tedious  cases  of  grease, 
and  where  other  and  more  active  re- 
medies have  been  tried  in  vain.  Another 
method  of  cure  we  can  strongly  recom- 
mend, namely,  turning  the  horse  to  grass, 
his  heels  being  previously  blistered. 

There  are  but  few  cases  of  grease,  in 
fact,  that  will  not  yield  to  one  or  other  of 
the  above  methods  of  cure.  The  strength 
of  all  applications  to  the  heels  must  bear 
a  projjer  proportion  to  the  irritation  and 
inflammation  apparently  existing  :  and  it 
is  necessary  to  remark,  that  different 
medicines,  though  of  a  similar  tendency, 
are  often  required;  as  any  particvilar  for- 
mula, when  long  made  use  of,  is  apt  to 
lose  its  original  power.  We  shall,  of 
course,  add  a  few  other  recipes,  as  sub- 
stitutes, for  each  other,  as  their  qualifica- 
tions become  diminished. 

Take  of  Rain   or  distilled  water,   one 
quart ; 
Sugar  of  lead,  six  drachms ; 
Vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix. 
Take  of  Rain  or  distilled   water,    one 
quart ; 
Vitriolated  copper  one  ounce. 
Mix. 
Take  of  Rain  or  distilled   water,    one 
quart ; 
Vitriolated  zinc,  one  ounce  and 
a  half.     Mix. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  applications  in  the 
form  of  lotions  do  not  succeed  so  much  to 
our  wishes  as  the  materials  in  a  dry  state ; 
at  such  times  powders  may  have  a  supe- 
rior effect.  We  recommend  the  following : 
Take  of  Alum,    in   fine  powder,  four 
ounces ; 
Vitriolated  zinc,  one  ounce. 
Mix. 
Take  of  Alum,    in   fine   powder,  four 
ounces ; 
Vitriolated  zinc. 
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with  nourishing  diet,  and  plenty  of  gentle 
exercise. 

GREBE,  THE.  The  grebe  is  about 
the  size  of  a  duck,  and  its  plumage  white 
and  black  ;  it  has  short  legs,  made  for 
swimming,  and  not  walking ;  in  fact,  they 
are  from  the  knee  upward  hid  in  the  belly 
of  tlie  bird,  and  have  consequently  very 
little  motion.  By  this  mark,  and  by  the 
scolloped  fringe  of  the  toes,  may  this  bird 
be  easily  distinguished  from  all  others. 

As  they  are  thus,  from  the  shortness  of 
their  wings,  ill  formed  for  flying,  and  from 
the  uncommon  shortness  of  their  legs 
utterly  unfitted  for  walking,  they  seldom 
leave  the  water,  and  chiefly  frequent  those 
broad  shallow  pools  M'here  their  faculty 
of  swimming  can  be  turned  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  in  fishing  and  seeking  their 
prey. 

They  are  chiefly,  in  this  countiy,  seen 
to  frequent  the  meres  of  Shropshire  and 
Cheshire,  where  they  breed  among  reeds 
and  flags,  in  a  floating  nest,  kept  steady 
by  the  weeds  of  the  margin.  The  female 
is  said  to  be  a  careful  nurse  of  her  young, 
being  observed  to  feed  them  most  assidu- 
ously with  small  eels  ;  and  when  the  little 
brood  is  tired,  the  mother  will  carry  them 
either  on  her  back  or  under  her  wings. 
This  bird  preys  upon  fish,  and  is  almost 
perpetually  diving.  It  does  not  shew 
much  more  than  the  head  above  water, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  be  shot,  as  it  darts 
down  on  the  appearance  of  the  least  dan- 
ger. It  is  never  seen  on  land  ;  and  though 
disturbed  ever  so  often,  will  not  leave  that 
lake,  where  alone,  by  diving  and  swim- 
ming, it  can  find  food  and  secm-ity.  It  is 
chiefly  sought  for  the  skin  of  its  breast,  the 
plumage  of  which  is  of  a  most  beautiful 
silvery  white,  and  as  glossy  as  satin.  This 
part  is  made  into  tippets  ;  but  the  skins 
are  out  of  season  about  February,  losing 
their  bright  colour ;  and  in  breeding  time 
their  breasts  are  entirely  bare. 

GREEK  FIRE.     See  Gunpowder. 


Vitriolated  copper,  of  each  six 
drachms.     Mix. 

Take  of  Alum,  three  ounces; 
Vitriolated  zinc, 
Acetated  ceruse,    of  each  six 
drachms.     Rub  them  toge- 
tlier  into  a  finepowder. 

After  the  heels  have  been  well  washed 
with  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  any  of 
these  powders  may  be  slightly  rub])ed  on 
the  diseased  parts ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  they  are  seldom  or  never 
admissable  Avhere  the  inflammation  is 
great,  and  they  are  only  to  be  considered 
as  the  means  of  invigorating  and  of  brac- 
ing the  skin,  with  the  vessels  by  which  it 
is  supplied. 

Cases  of  grease  have  occurred  in  which 
the  swelling  was  excessive,  the  discharge 
offensive  beyond  description,  and  the 
surface  of  the  heels  has  been  covered 
with  numberless  enlargements  resembling 
grapes.  When  reduced  to  this  miserable 
situation,  it  will,  in  general,  be  observed 
that  the  horse  is  accounted  of  little  or  no 
value ;  and  indeed,  as  the  disease  has 
acquired  an  habitual  influence,  we  may 
mitigate,  but  we  can  seldom  quite  exter- 
minate it. 

The  horny  substance  which  is  frequently 
fonned  on  heels  of  horses,  in  consequence 
of  grease,  should  be  removed  either  by 
the  knife  or  by  the  actual  cautery,  as 
being  offensive  to  the  sight,  and  giving 
strangers  a  disposition  to  suspect  that  the 
animal  is  more  liable  to  the  disease  than 
he  really  may  be. 

As  preventives  for  the  above  disease, 
proper  exercise,  with  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  nibbing  the  heels  perfectly  dry 
when  coming  into  tlie  stable,  are  princi- 
pall}'  to  be  depended  upon.  The  legs  of 
some  horses  are  apt  to  swell  at  particular 
periods,  but  generally  at  the  approach  of 
winter;  to  such,  a  few  diuretics  will  be 
serviceable,  and  will  probably  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  gi-ease.  Where  any  debility 
exists,   the  habit  must  be    strengthened 

GREYHOUND.  If  we  are  to  regard  external  appearances  only, 
the  greyhound  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  dog  tribe,  as  there  is 
an  elegance  in  his  form  which  will  be  vainly  sought  in  any  other 
variety  of  the  canine  race.  At  what  precise  period  the  greyhound 
first  made  his  appearance  in  Great  Britain  is  not  known ;  but  it  must 
have  been  many  centuries  ago — all  trace,  in  fact,  of  the  origin  of 
this  animal  is  completely  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  antiquity. 

In  ancient  times,  the  greyhound  was  considered  as  a  valuable  pre- 
sent, especially  by  the  ladies,  with  whom  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  particular  favourite ;  as,  for  instance,  the  wife  of  Robert  Bruce, 
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when  a  prisoner  to  Edward  I.  in  the  yesr  1304,  had  three  men  and 
three  women  servants,  three  greyJiounds,  plenty  of  game  and  fish,  and 
the-  fairest  house  in  the  manor. 

In  a  manuscript  of  Froissart,  quoted  by  Montfaucon,  there  is  an 
ilhiminated  view  of  Isabella's  splendid  entrance  into  Paris  in  1324 ; 
a  greyhound  attends  her,  with  a  flag  powdered  with  Fleur  de  hjs 
about  his  neck. 

In  a  very  old  metrical  Romance,  called  Sir  Eglamore,  a  princess 
tells  the  knight,  that  if  he  was  inclined  to  hunt,  she  would,  as  an 
especial  mark  of  her  favour,  give  him  an  excellent  greyhound,  so  swift 
that  no  deer  could  escape  from  his  pursuit — 

Syr,  if  you  be  on  huntynge  founde, 
I  shall  you  gyve  a  good  greyhounde 

That  is  dunne  as  a  doo : 
For  as  I  am  trewe  gentylwoman, 
There  was  never  deer  that  he  at  ran, 

That  might  escape  him  fro. 

In  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  the  price  of  a  greyhound  and  also 
of  a  hawk  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  a  man.  During 
the  reign  of  King  John,  greyhounds  were  frequently  received  by  him 
as  payment  in  lieu  of  money,  for  the  renewal  of  grants,  fines,  and 
forfeitures  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  following  extracts  shew  this 
monarch's  attachment  to  greyhounds.  A  fine  paid  in  the  year  1203 
mentions  five  hundred  marks,  ten  horses,  and  ten  leashes  of  grey- 
hounds;  another  in  1210,  enumerates,  one  swift  running  horse,  and 
six  greyhounds. 

We  make  the  following  interesting  extract  from  Carr's  "  Stranger 
in  Ireland:" — '*  In  the  morning  (says  the  author,  who  was  then  on 
his  journey  to  Ireland)  I  wandered  to  a  little  church,  which  owed  its 
elevation  to  this  interesting  circumstance :  Llewelyn,  the  Great,  who 
resided  near  the  base  of  Snowden,  had  a  beautiful  greyhound,  named 
Gelert,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  king  John.  One  day, 
in  consequence  of  the  faithful  animal,  who  at  night  always  sentinelled 
his  master's  bed,  not  making  his  appearance  in  the  chase,  Llewelyn 
returned  home  very  angry,  and  met  the  dog,  covered  with  blood,  at 
the  door  of  the  chamber  of  his  child  :  upon  entering  it,  he  found  the 
bed  overturned,  and  the  coverlit  stained  with  gore :  he  called  to  his 
boy,  but  receiving  no  anwer,  he  too  rashly  concluded  that  he  had 
been  killed  by  Gelert,  and  in  his  anguish,  instantly  thrust  his  sword 
through  the  poor  animal's  body.  The  honourable  Mr.  Spencer  has 
beautifully  commemorated  the  above  event : — 

His  suppliant  looks,  as  prone  he  fell, 

No  pity  could  impart ; 
But  still  his  Gelert's  dying  yell 

Hung  heavy  at  his  heart. 

Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  yell, 

Some  slumberer  waked  nigh  : 
What  words  the  parent's  joy  could  tell, 

To  hear  his  infant  cry. 
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Nor  scathe  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread  ; 

But  the  same  couch  heneath, 
Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead, 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 

Ah !  what  was  then  Llewelyn's  pain, 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear ; 
His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain. 

To  save  Llewelyn's  heir. 

To  mitigate  his  offence,  Llewelyn  built  this  chapel,  and  raised  a 
tomb  to  poor  Gelert;  and  the  spot  to  this  day  is  called  Beth  Gelert  ; 
or,  the  Grave  of  Gelert,  "where  never  could  the  spearmen  pass  or 
forester  unmoved." 

A  further  instance  of  the  attachment  of  the  greyhound  is  to  be 
found  among  the  specimens  of  early  English  Metrical  Romance,  by 
George  ElUs,  Esq.  under  the  article  Sir  Friamous  ; 

"  The  good  greyhound,  for  weal  ne  wo. 
Would  not  fro  the  knight  go  ; 

But  lay  and  licked  his  wound : 
He  weened  to  have  heald  him  again, 
And  thereto  he  did  his  pain  ; 

Lo !  such  love  is  in  a  hound ! 

"He  even  scraped  a  pit  for  the  dead  body,  covered  it  with  moss 
and  leaves,  and  guai'ded  it  with  constant  attention,  except  during  the 
times  when  he  was  employed  in  securing  his  own  subsistence. 

"  As  his  prey  diminished,  the  length  of  his  chase  gradually 
increased ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  year,  at  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  he  suddenly  appeared,  gaunt  with  hunger,  an  unexpected 
visitor  in  the  hall  of  king  Arragon.  Such  an  apparition  excited  ge- 
neral surprise,  and  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  Aradas ; 
but  the  animal,  with  a  gentleness  of  demeanour,  Avhich  belied  his 
savage  appearance,  made  the  round  of  the  tables  and  disappeared. 
He  returned  on  the  second  day,  again  surveyed  the  company,  re- 
ceived his  pittance,  and  retreated.  The  king  now  recollected  the 
dog,  and  gave  orders  to  his  attendants,  that,  if  he  should  return,  they 
should  follow  without  loss  of  time,  in  the  confidence  that  he  would 
lead  them  to  the  place  where  Sir  Roger  and  the  Queen  were  secreted. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  festival,  the  hall  was  filled  at  an  early  hour, 
and  Sir  Marrack  for  the  first  time  took  his  seat  amongst  the  guests. 
The  greyhound  did  not  fail  to  repeat  his  visits,  and  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  instantly  sprung  upon  the  murderer  of  his  master  : — 

"  He  took  the  steward  by  the  thi'oat, 
And  asunder  he  it  bote  ; 

But  then  he  would  not  'bide  : 
For  to  liis  grave  he  ran. 
Then  followed  him  many  a  man. 

Some  on  horse,  and  some  beside. 
And  when  he  came  where  his  master  was, 
He  laid  him  down  upon  the  grass, 

And  barked  at  the  man  again. 
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**  The  crowd  who  had  followed  him,  being  unable  to  drive  him 
from  the  spot,  returned  with  the  tidings  to  the  king,  who  instantly 
comprehended  the  whole  mystery.  He  directed  them  to  dig  for  the 
body,  which  they  readily  found,  and  which  had  been  miraculously 
preserved  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  be  easily  recognised. 
it  was  then  buried  in  holy  ground  with  all  due  solemnity,  and  the 
faithful  dog  shortly  after  expired  on  the  tomb  which  was  raised  in 
memory  of  his  master." 

The  greyhounds,  however,  of  these  early  days,  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, something  similar  to  the  Irish  wolf  dog,  or  large  rough  grey- 
hound, from  which  the  modern  greyhound  was  bred  no  doubt,  but, 
in  the  progress  of  what  was  considered  improvement,  very  much  al- 
tered in  appearance,  and  became  less  powerful  and  less  courageous. 
The  modern  greyhound  exhibits  a  striking  instance  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  attention  in  the  way  of  speed  and  beauty  ;  but  this 
has  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  strength,  of  courage,  and  of  sa- 
gacity. We  have  many  recorded  instances  of  the  striking  sagacity 
of  the  greyhound  of  old  ;  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the 
modern  high-bred  greyhound,  on  the  score  of  sagacity,  is  inferior  to 
every  other  variety  of  the  dog  tribe. — But  to  proceed — 

In  former  days,  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  greyhounds  were 
held,  that  even  their  collars  were  composed  of  the  most  valuable  ma- 
terials. In  Hawes's  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  written  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  Fame  is  attended  with  two  greyhounds  ;  in  whose  golden 
collars,  Grace  and  Governaunce  are  inscribed  in  golden  letters. 
These  ornaments  are  often  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  furniture, 
in  the  royal  palaces  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  Castle  of  Windsor,  un- 
der the  article  Collars,  may  be  found  the  following  entries : — 

"  Two  grayJiounds  collars  of  crimson  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold, 
lacking  torretes" 

*'  Two  other  collars  with  the  king's  arms,  and  at  the  ende  portcul- 
lis and  rose." 

"  Item. — A  collar,  embrowdered  with  pomegranates  and  roses, 
with  torretes  of  silver  and  gilte." — "  A  collar  garnished  with  stole 
work,  with  one  shallop  shelle  of  silver  and  gilte." 

In  Henry  the  eighth's  reign,  the  greyhound  was  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  king's  beasts : — we  read  that  at  the  siege  of  Tournay  in 
the  year  of  1513,  instead  of  a  tent,  Henry  had  a  timber  house  with 
an  iron  chimney,  and  several  pavilions,  on  the  top  of  which  stood 
*'  the  king's  beastes,  viz.  the  lion,  the  dragon,  the  antelope,  the 
greyhound,  and  the  dun  cow." 

The  old  couplets  that  describe  the  greyhound  are  very  exact  in 
the  points  they  recommend  as  necessary  to  form  a  complete  grey- 
hound. 

"  Head  like  a  snake, 
Neck'd  like  a  drake, 
Back'd  like  a  beam, 
Sided  like  a  bream, 
Tailed  like  a  rat, 
And  footed  like  a  cat." 
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In  choosing  a  whelp,  the  choice  was  formerly  governed  by  the 
weight,  and  that  which  was  the  lightest,  it  was  supposed,  would 
prove  the  nimblest  and  best.  The  raw-boned,  lean,  loose-made,  and 
unseemly  whelps,  grew  up  well-shaped  dogs  ;  whereas,  those  that 
after  three  or  four  months  appeared  round,  close  trussed,  and  well 
built  in  every  part,  were  not  worth  the  rearing,  seldom  proving  swift 
or  comely.  It  was  also  an  observation  formerly,  that  bitches  were 
commonly  more  speedy  than  the  dogs. 

The  time  to  first  try  and  train  them  to  their  game  was  at  twelve 
months  old,  and  there  is  little  variation  in  this  respect  at  the  present 
day. 

At  two  years  old,  the  greyhound  is  full-grown,  and  the  choice  of 
one  at  that  age  was  to  be  directed  by  his  having  a  fine  skin,  with 
soft  thin  hair,  a  long  lean  head,  with  a  nose  sharp  from  the  eye 
downwards  ;  a  full  clear  eye,  with  large  eye-lids,  little  ears,  a  long 
neck  bending  hke  a  drake,  with  a  loose  hanging  weasand,  broad 
breast,  his  body  neither  too  long,  nor  too  great,  a  back  straight  and 
square  having  a  rising  in  the  middle,  a  small  belly,  broad  shoulders, 
round  ribs,  with  a  long  space  between  his  hips,  a  strong  stern,  a 
round  foot  with  large  clefts,  and  his  fore-legs  striiighter  than  his 
hinder. 

The  breeding  of  the  greyhound  was  recommended  to  be  from  the 
well-tried  and  best  bitches,  as  an  indifferent  dog  was  supposed  from 
such  a  cross  to  get  better  whelps  than  if  the  excellence  was  inverted, 
and  the  bitch  but  tolerable  ;  the  surest  way  to  have  the  whelps  excel- 
lent was  to  have  both  sire  and  dam  good,  and  not  to  exceed  four 
years  old ;  if  any  inequality  in  their  age,  it  was  deemed  better  to  be 
on  the  bitch's  side,  so  that  the  dog  was  young. 

The  art  of  keeping  a  greyhound  formerly,  as  well  as  entering 
him  properly  at  his  game,  is  thus  described :  —  The  keeping  of  a 
greyhound  properly  did  not  consist  solely  in  the  meat  given  him,  but 
also  in  kennelling,  airing,  and  esccrcise.  When  he  was  full  in  flesh, 
he  was  to  have  the  chippings  of  bread  in  fresh  broth.  Milk  and 
bread,  butter-milk  and  soft  bones,  morning  and  evening,  which  was 
understood  to  keep  him  healthy.  When  he  was  low  in  condition  or 
unwell,  sheep's  heads  or  feet  with  the  wool  on,  chopped  into  small 
pieces  and  made  into  broth,  with  oatmeal  and  sweet  herbs,  was  to  be 
his  daily  food  until  he  recovered  his  flesh  and  health. 

The  kennel  was  to  be  commodious,  airy,  the  door  towards  the 
south,  and  the  sleeping  benches  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  perforated 
wuth  holes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  urine  :  (A  clog  of  any 
kind,  will  rarely  eject  either  his  urine  or  excrements  on  his  bed  ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  closely  confined,  he  will  frequently  howl  for  hours 
and  even  days,  sooner  than  be  guilty  of  what  appears  repugnant  to 
his  nature  :)  the  straw  on  the  benches  was  to  be  frequently  changed, 
and  the  kennel  kept  extremely  clean. 

For  greyhounds  that  were  going  to  run,  the  following  diet  was  re- 
commended : — a  peck  of  wheat,  half  a  peck  of  oatmeal,  ground  and 
forced  through  a  sieve  ;  aniseeds  bruised  and  liquorice  were  to  be 
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scattered  amongst  it ;  and  it  was  then  to  be  kneaded  up  with  the 
whites  of  eggs  and  new  ale,  into  small  loaves,  which  were  to  be  well 
baked.  This  was  to  be  soaked  in  beef  or  other  broth,  and  given  to 
them  immediately  after  their  airings,  morning  and  evening. 

Previously  to  airing,  the  dog  was  to  be  brushed  or  rubbed  with  a 
hair  cloth  ;  he  was  then  to  be  led  out  in  a  leash  half  an  hour  after 
sun-rising,  to  some  plain  where  there  were  neither  cattle  nor  sheep, 
there  to  be  suffered  to  frisk  about  and  empty  himself,  when  he  was 
to  be  led  back.  In  the  evening,  all  this  was  to  be  repeated  ;  and  in 
winter,  he  was  allowed  once  a  day  the  indulgence  of  the  fire.  It  was 
recommended  to  keep  him  always  in  kennel,  as  it  was  thought  his 
spirit  and  activity  were  thereby  increased. 

The  exercise  recommended  for  the  greyhound  was  coursing :  if 
the  courses  were  long,  twice  a  week  was  deemed  sufficient ;  other- 
wise, every  other  day,  and  they  were  to  be  rewarded  and  encouraged 
with  the  blood  of  the  hare.  When  they  were  first  entered,  it  was 
allowable  to  give  them  every  advantage— such  as  finding  a  young 
hare  and  giving  her  no  law  ;  but  this  was  not  allowable  after  he  had 
once  got  blood. 

A  toast  and  butter,  upon  coursing  days,  was  given  early  in  the 
morning ;  if  the  dog  killed  the  hare,  he  was  not  allowed  to  break 
her ;  the  hare  was  taken  from  him,  his  mouth  cleared  of  the  fur  ; 
and  he  had  afterwards  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights  given  him. 

After  a  very  hard  run,  his  feet  were  to  be  washed  with  salt  and 
water  ;  and  after  remaining  in  the  kennel  for  half  an  hour,  he  was 
to  be  fed. 

In  regard  to  the  modern  feeding  and  training  of  the  greyhound, 
opinions  are  by  no  means  unanimous.  Some  insist  that  they  should 
go  through  a  regular  course  in  these  respects,  something  like  the 
race  horse.  It  is  asserted,  that  a  dog  which  has  long  courses  to  run 
should  never  be  over-burthened  with  flesh,  and  that  a  greyhound 
too  fat  should  have  two  doses  of  physic,  allowing  an  interval  of  six 
days,  and  to  be  moderately  blooded  between  the  doses  ;  his  food  af- 
terwards to  be  dry  boiled  meat,  occasionally  changed  to  fine  oatmeal, 
reduced  to  a  proper  consistency  with  boiled  milk. — If  with  this  pre- 
parative food,  he  be  allowed  to  run  two  or  three  courses  a  week,  and 
be  regularly  rubbed  with  a  hair  cloth  all  over  until  the  flesh  upon  his 
loins  becomes  elastic  and  hard,  so  far  as  preparation  goes,  he  is  com- 
plete. Yet  it  is  admitted  that  all  this  nicety,  all  this  systematic 
training  and  preparation,  have  frequently  been  thrown  away,  and  the 
same  dog  that  has  failed  in  running,  when  thus  artificially  prepared, 
has  shewed  itself  far  superior  in  its  performances,  when  no  course  of 
training  has  been  previously  adopted. 

One  thing,  however,  the  writer  will  venture  to  state,  that  the 
greyhound  should,  if  possible,  always  be  suffered  to  go  at  large. 
Nothing  so  much  promotes  health  and  activity  as  a  state  of  perfect 
freedom. 

As  the  greyhound  has  always  been  a  great  favourite  amongst  the 
sportsmen  of  these  islands,  all  possible  pains  have  been  bestowed 
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upon  its  improvement ;  and  its  present  superiority  is  to  be  principally 
attributed  to  the  unwearied  perseverance  of  the  late  Lord  Orford. 
It  was  a  predominant  trait  in  the  character  of  this  eccentric  nobleman 
never  to  do  any  thing  by  halves,  and  coursing  (and  consequently  the 
greyhound)  Avas  his  most  prevalent  passion.  There  were  times  when 
he  was  known  to  have  fifty  couple  of  greyhounds  ;  and  he  made  it  a 
fixed  rule  never  to  part  with  a  single  whelp  till  he  had  had  a  fair  and 
satisfactory  trial  of  his  speed.  In  breeding,  his  Lordship  introduced 
every  possible  experimental  cross.  He  had  strongly  indulged  an 
idea  of  a  cross  with  the  bull-dog,  from  which  he  could  never  be  di- 
verted ;  and  it  is  said  that  after  patiently  persevering  for  seven  re- 
moves, he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  best  greyhounds  ever 
yet  known  ;  giving  the  small  ear,  the  rat  tail,  and  the  skin  almost 
without  hair,  together  with  that  innate  courage  which  the  high  bred 
greyhound  should  possess,  retaining  which  instinctively,  he  would 
rather  die  than  give  up  the  chase. 

No  man,  it  is  said,  ever  devoted  so  much  time,  or  sacrificed  so 
much  property,  to  practical  and  speculative  sporting  as  Lord  Orford. 
His  invincible  zeal  for  coursing,  and  his  undiminished  rage  for  its  im- 
provement, remained  with  him  to  the  last.  No  day  was  too  long,  or 
any  weather  too  severe,  for  him  ;  the  singularity  of  his  appearance 
was  laughable.  Mounted  on  a  stump  of  a  pie-bald  pony,  in  a  full 
suit  of  black,  without  either  great-coat  or  gloves,  his  hands  and  face 
crimsoned  with  cold,  and  in  a  fierce  cocked  hat  which  faced  every 
wind  that  blew ;  and  while  his  gamekeepers  were  shrinking  from  the 
sand-gathering  blasts  of  Norfolk,  on  he  rode,  regardless  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

At  a  particular  period  of  life,  "  when  the  springs  of  nature  rose 
above  their  level,"  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  degree  of  medical 
coercion  to  bring  him  again  within  the  bounds  of  prudent  regulation. 
During  this  period  of  unavoidable  suspension  from  his  favourite  pur- 
suits, the  extreme  attention  shewn  to  him  by  a  person  who  regulated 
his  domestic  concerns,  so  much  influenced  his  nicer  sensations,  that 
he  dedicated  to  her  the  most  tender  and  grateful  afiection  during  her 
life.  The  circumstance  of  her  death  (though  by  no  means  young  or 
handsome)  so  much  aftected  his  Lordship,  that  the  nerves,  unstrung, 
again  gave  way,  and  the  former  malady  returned  with  increasing 
violence.  He  was  at  this  time  confined  to  his  chamber,  with  an  at- 
tendant necessary  to  the  disordered  state  of  his  mind  ;  but,  by  some 
plausible  pretext,  he  contrived  to  get  his  keeper  out  of  the  room, 
when  he  jumped  out  of  the  window,  ran  to  the  stables,  and  saddled 
his  pie-bald  pony,  at  the  time  the  grooms  and  stable  attendants 
were  all  engaged. 

On  that  day,  his  favourite  bitch.  Old  Czarina,  was  to  run  a  match 
of  some  magnitude  ;  the  gamekeeper  had  already  taken  her  to  the 
field,  where  a  large  party  were  assembled,  equally  lamenting  the  ab- 
sence of  his  Lordship,  and  the  cause  by  which  his  presence  was  pre- 
vented :  when  at  the  very  moment  of  mutual  regret,  who  should  ap- 
pear at  full  speed  on  the  pie-bald  ponv  but  Lord  Orford  himself. 
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All  attempts  and  entreaties  were  in  vain  ;  none  had  power  to  restrain 
him  ;  the  match  he  was  determined  to  see,  and  no  persuasions  could 
influence  him  to  the  contrary,  The  greyhounds  were  slipped,  and 
Czarina  won  ;  but,  during  the  course,  it  was  found  impossible  to  pre- 
vent him  riding  after  the  dogs,  more  particularly  as  his  favourite 
displayed  her  superiority  in  every  stroke :  when  in  the  moment  of 
his  highest  exultation  and  the  eagerness  of  his  triumph,  he  unfortu- 
nately fell  from  his  pony  ;  and,  pitching  upon  his  head,  he  almost 
instantly  expired. 

Shortly  after  his  Lordship's  decease,  his  greyhounds  were  brought 
under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  The  late  Colonel  Thornton 
was  the  purchaser  of  Jupiter,  Czarina,  and  most  of  his  best  dogs, 
giving  from  thirty  to  fifty  guineas  each  ;— for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  breed  in  Yorkshire ;  and  by  the  union  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Yorkshire  blood,  the  best  greyhounds  in  the  world  were  produced. — 
Snowball  and  his  brother  Major  were  superior  to  all  other  grey- 
hounds either  before  or  since — they  were  the  very  perfection  of  the 
animal;  and  perfection,  at  least  in  greyhounds,  appears  not  to  be 
stationary  ;  as,  notwithstanding  every  possible  exertion,  the  breed  has 
deteriorated  a  few  shades,  though  there  are  at  present  great  numbers 
of  very  capital  greyhounds. 

There  was  something  remarkable  in  Lord  Orford's  favourite  bitch 
Czarina :  she  won  forty-seven  matches,  without  ever  having  been 
beat ;  and  shewed  not  the  genial  desire  till  she  had  completed  her 
thirteenth  year,  when  she  brought  forth  eight  whelps  by  Jupiter,  all 
of  which  lived,  and  were  excellent  runners.  She  was  the  dam  of 
Claret  and  Young  Czarina,  both  of  which  challenged  all  Yorkshire 
and  won  their  matches.  Snowball  and  Major,  the  two  celebrated 
dogs  above-mentioned,  who  united  the  very  best  of  the  Norfolk  and 
the  Yorkshire  blood,  were  got  by  Claret  out  of  a  favourite  bitch  be- 
longing to  Major  Topham ;  and  a  couple  of  the  whelps,  of  which 
Major  was  one,  were  sent  to  Colonel  Thornton  ;  as,  in  fact,  a  sports- 
man's privilege  for  the  use  of  his  dog.  Major,  from  several  private 
trials,  was  concluded  to  be  a  shade  swifter  than  Snowball ;  though 
the  latter  was  considered  as  a  more  complete  greyhound ;  all  coun- 
tries were  alike  to  him  :  and,  taken  "'  for  all  in  all,"  he  was  regarded 
as  the  most  perfect  greyhound  ever  produced.  He  won  four  cups, 
couples,  and  upwards  of  thirty  matches  at  Malton,  and  upon  the 
Wolds  in  Yorkshire.  Snowball  ultimately  challenged  the  world,  and 
met  with  no  competitor. 

The  following  epitaph  for  the  tomb  of  Snowball  was  written  by 
his  master.  Major  Topham : — 

He  who  outbounded  time  and  space, 
The  fleetest  of  the  greyhound  race, 
Lies  here  ! — At  length,  subdued  by  death, 
His  speed  now  stopped,  and  out  of  breath. 
Ah  !  gallant  Snowball !  what  remains 
Up  Fordon's  banks,  o'er  Flixton's  plains. 
Of  all  thy  strength — thy  sinewy  force. 
Which  rather  flew,  than  ran,  the  course  ? 
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Ah  !  what  remains  ?  save  that  thy  breed 
May  to  their  father's  fame  succeed  ; 
And  when  the  prize  appears  in  view, 
May  prove  that  they  are  Snowballs  too. 

Snowball  was  a  jet  black  ;  while  his  brother  Major,  who  perhaps 
won  as  many  matches  as  Snowball,  was  brindled.  These  two  dogs 
won  every  match  fur  which  they  contended  ;  and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  their  sister  Sylvia.  Sylvia  in  colour  was  similar  to  Ma- 
jor ;  and  these  were  certainly  the  three  best  greyhounds  ever  pro- 
duced at  one  litter. 

In  the  year  1792,  Schoolboy,  the  property  of  T.  Clark,  Esq.  was 
a  greyhound  of  much  sporting  celebrity  at  Newmarket  and  its  vi- 
cinity. He  ran  a  great  number  of  matches  over  Newmarket,  upon 
which  very  large  sums  were  frequently  depending,  and  never  was 
heat. 

Miller,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Dudley,  though  he  had 
little  to  boast  on  the  score  of  pedigree,  ran  himself  into  much  fame. 

Mr.  Mundy  of  Derbyshire  possessed  an  excellent  breed  of  grey- 
hounds, and  there  are  few  coursers  who  have  not  heard  of  his  cele- 
brated Wonder.  Excellent  greyhounds  are  now  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 


GREY  PLOVER.     See  Plover. 

GRICE.     A  small  wild  boar. 

GRIPES.     See  Colic. 

GROGGY  implies  a  tenderness  and 
defect  in  action,  either  from  a  chest,  or 
foot,  founder,  or  an  injury  sustained  in 
the  back  sinews.  Horses  of  this  descrip- 
tion, although  they  come  crippled  out  of 
the  stable,  yet  when  the  circulation  is  in- 
creased by  action,  and  the  stiffness  gone 
off,  their  exertion  is  incredible,  and  their 
endurance  of  fatigue  beyond  conception. 

GROOM.  A  man  who  looks  after 
horses.  The  duties  of  a  groom  con- 
sist in  dressing,  dieting,  exercising,  and 
administering  physic  to  them.  He  should 
demean  himself  after  so  gentle  and  so 
kind  a  manner  towards  his  horses  as  to 
cause  them  to  love  him ;  for  a  horse  is 
much  attached  to  man.  Hence,  if  dealt 
with  mildly  and  gently,  kindness  will  be 
reciprocal ;  but,  if  the  groom  or  keeper 
be  harsh  and  choleric,  he  will  put  the 
horse  out  of  patience,  make  him  rebelli- 
ous, and  occasion  his  biting  and  striking. 
So  attentive  should  a  person  who  has  the 
care  of  horses  be  to  this  circumstance, 
that  he  should  frequently  talk  to  them, 
giving  them  good  words,  &c. 

The  qualifications  necessary  in  a  groom 
are  obedience,  fidelity,  cleanliness,  pa- 
tience, diligence,  and  good  temper.  He 
ought  to  love  his  horse  in  the  next  degree 
to  liis  master  ;  and  endeavour  to  obtain, 
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by  fair  usage  alone,  his  implicit  obedience. 
If  he  knows,  indeed,  how  to  act  in  this 
manner  towards  his  master,  he  will  the 
better  be  able  to  teach  it  his  horse ;  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  fair  means,  leather  than  by  pas- 
sion and  outrage.  For  those  who  are  so 
irrational  themselves  as  not  to  be  able  to 
connnand  their  own  passions,  are  not  fit 
to  inidertake  the  reclaiming  of  a  horse, 
which  is  by  nature  an  irrational  creature. 
He  must,  then,  put  in  practice  the  pa- 
tience which  he  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
master  of;  and  by  that,  and  fair  means, 
he  may  attain  his  ends. 

The  next  thing  requisite  to  a  groom  is 
neatness,  as  to  keeping  his  stable  clean 
swept  and  in  order.  The  saddles, 
housing- cloths,  stirrups,  leathers,  and 
girths,  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean. 
Great  diligence  is  requisite  in  the  daily 
discharge  of  this  and  the  foregoing  duties. 
But,  above  all,  his  vigilance  is  i-equired 
to  make  the  earliest  discovery  of  any  the 
smallest  change,  whether  casual  or  acci- 
dental, either  in  his  countenance,  as  symp- 
toms of  sickness  ;  or  in  his  limbs  and  gait, 
as  lameness  ;  or  in  his  appetite,  as  for- 
saking his  meat;  and  immediately  upon 
any  such  discovery  in  the  horse,  to  seek 
out  a  suitable  remedy. 

GROVELLING.  A  deer  is  said  to 
feed  grovelling,  when  he  eats  as  he  lies  on 
his  belly. 
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GROUSE.  The  red  grouse,  or  moor  game,  is  the  most  common 
of  the  grouse  tribe  in  England  ;  but  the  cock  of  the  wood,  the  heath 
cock,  or  black  game,  and  the  ptarmigan,  or  white  grouse ;  are  all 
birds  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  ;  and  are  found  in  heathy  moun- 
tains and  piny  forests,  at  a  distance  from  mankind.  They  might  once 
indeed  have  been  common  enough  all  over  England,  when  a  great 
part  of  the  country  was  covered  with  heath  ;  but  at  present  their 
numbers  are  thinned. 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  or  wood  grouse,  will  sometimes  weigh  four- 
teen or  fifteen  pounds  ;  the  black  cock,  of  which  the  male  is  nearly 
all  black,  though  the  female  is  of  the  colour  of  the  partridge, 
generally  weighs  three  or  four  pounds,  the  female  is  one  third  less  ; 
the  red  or  common  grouse  is  about  half  as  large  again  as  the  par- 
tridge, and  its  colour  much  like  that  of  a  v^oodcock,  but  redder  ;  the 
ptarmigan  is  somewhat  less,  is  of  a  grey-ash  colour,  except  in  winter, 
when  it  assumes  the  colour  of  the  snow  amongst  which  it  resides. 

The  cock  of  the  wood  is  chiefly  fond  of  a  mountainous  and  woody 
situation.  »  In  winter  he  resides  in  the  darkest  and  inmost  parts  of 
the  woods  ;  in  summer  he  ventures  down  from  his  retreats  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  farmer's  corn. 

This  bird,  when  in  the  forest,  we  are  told,  attaches  himself  prin- 
cipally to  the  oak  and  pine  tree  ;  the  cones  of  the  latter  serving  for 
food,  and  the  thick  boughs  for  a  habitation.  He  even  makes  a  choice 
of  what  cones  he  shall  feed  upon ;  for  he  sometimes  will  strip  one 
tree  bare  before  he  will  deign  to  touch  the  cones  of  another.  He 
feeds  also  upon  ants'  eggs,  which  seem  a  high  delicacy  to  all  birds 
of  the  poultry  kind,  as  well  as  upon  insects  in  general ;  cranberries 
are  likewise  often  found  in  his  crop ;  and  his  gizzard,  like  that  of 
domestic  fowls,  contains  a  quantity  of  gravel,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting his  powers  of  digestion. 

At  the  earliest  return  of  spring,  the  cock  of  the  wood  begins  to 
feel  the  influence  of  the  season.  During  the  month  of  March,  courtship 
is  continued,  and  is  not  relinquished  till  the  trees  have  all  their  leaves, 
and  the  forest  is  in  full  bloom.  During  this  season,  the  cock  of  the 
wood,  we  are  told,  is  seen  at  sun-rise  and  sun-setting  extremely  ac- 
tive, upon  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  pine  tree.  With  his 
tail  raised  and  expanded,  like  a  fan,  and  his  wings  drooping,  he  is 
seen  walking  backward  and  forward,  his  neck  stretched  out,  his  head 
swollen  and  red,  and  exhibiting  a  thousand  ridiculous  postures  :  his 
cry,  on  these  occasions,  is  a  kind  of  loud  explosion,  which  is  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  noise  like  the  whetting  of  a  scythe,  which  ceases 
and  commences  alternately  for  about  an  hour,  and  is  then  terminated 
by  the  same  explosion. 

During  the  time  this  singular  cry  continues,  the  bird  seems  entirely 
deaf,  and  insensible  to  every  danger ;  whatever  noise  may  be  made 
near  him,  or  even  though  fired  at,  he  still  continues  his  call.  Upon 
all  other  occasions,  he  is  one  of  the  most  watchful  birds  in  nature  ; 
but  now  he  appears  entirely  absorbed  in  his  instincts  ;  and  seldom 
leaves  the  place  where  he  first  begins  to  feel  the  accesses  of  desire. 
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This  extraordinary  cry,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  clapping  of  the 
Avings,  is  no  sooner  finished,  than  the  female  hearing  it,  replies,  ap- 
proaches, and  places  herself  under  the  tree,  whence  the  cock  de- 
scends to  impregnate  her. 

The  female  is  much  less  than  the  male,  and  entirely  unlike  him  in 
plumage,  so  that  she  might  be  mistaken  for  a  bird  of  another  species : 
she  seldom  lays  more  tiian  six  or  seven  eggs,  which  are  white  and 
marked  with  yellow,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg :  she  generally  lays 
them  in  a  dry  place  and  a  mossy  ground,  and  hatches  them  without 
the  company  of  the  cock.  When  she  is  obliged,  during  the  time  of 
incubation,  to  leave  her  eggs  in  quest  of  food,  she  covers  them  up  so 
artfully,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover  them.  On  this  oc- 
casion she  is  very  tame,  however  wild  and  timid  in  ordinary  ;  and  it 
is  said,  will  suffer  herself  to  be  lifted  off  the  nest  rather  than  move. 

As  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  they  are  seen  running  after  the 
mother  with  great  agility,  though  not  entirely  disengaged  from  the 
shell.  The  hen  leads  them  forward  into  the  woods,  and  shews  them 
ants'  eggs,  insects,  and  the  wild  mountain  berries,  which,  while  young, 
constitute  their  only  food.  As  they  grow  older  their  appetites  grow 
stronger,  and  they  then  feed  upon  the  tops  of  the  heath,  and  the 
cones  of  the  pine  tree.  In  this  manner  they  soon  come  to  perfection  : 
they  are  a  hardy  bird  ;  and  as  their  food  lies  every  where  before 
them,  they  would  increase  very  fast,  were  it  not  for  their  enemies, 
not  only  human,  but  the  eagle  and  other  rapacious  birds. 

The  cock  of  the  wood  is  unknown  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  has,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  account,  lately  been  re-in- 
troduced into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  In- 
verness. They  are  met  with  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  indeed  in 
most  of  the  dark  forests  of  the  north  ;  and  were  once  tolerably  nu- 
merous in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  black  cock  (black  grouse)  is  one  of  the  finest  birds  offered  to 
the  attention  of  the  sportsman  :  he  is  the  first  of  the  game  species 
known  in  this  kingdom,  and  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  a  few  places 
in  England,  and  not  in  great  abundance.  These  birds  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  parti- 
cularly from  the  bottom  of  Loch  Lomond  up  as  far  as  the  Firth  of 
Dornach.  There  are  some  beyond  the  Muckle  Ferry,  and  they  are 
to  be  met  with  even  beyond  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's  Mound,  where 
the  Little  Ferry  was  seen  a  few  years  since ;  further,  they  are  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barrow  Dale  ;  but  they  will  be  vainly  sought 
in  the  remoter  parts  of  Sutherlandshire  or  in  Caithness.  There  are 
also  black  cocks  in  some  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  ;  as 
well  as  on  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  also  in  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire;  some  have  lately 
been  introduced  on  Delamere  Forest  in  Cheshire,  where  they  are 
rapidly  increasing. 

Black  game  breed  on  heathy  moors,  but  are  generally  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  woods,  and  sometimes,  though  not  often,  in  corn  fields. 
They  lie  remarkably  well  at  the  commencement  of  the   season  (Au- 
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gust  20,)  but  soon  become  very  wild,  and  will  often  fly  to  a  great 
height. 

The  food  is  various,  but  consists  principally  of  insects  and  moun- 
tain berries  ;  and  in  winter  the  tops  of  the  heath,  as  well  as  the  cones 
of  the  pine  tree,  the  seed  of  the  alder,  and  corn  when  they  can  con- 
veniently obtain  it.  It  is  said,  but  with  what  degree  of  truth  we  will 
not  pretend  to  vouch,  that  cherries  and  pease  are  fatal  to  these  birds. 
They  perch  or  roost  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pheasant. 

The  red  grouse,  or  moor  game,  is  found  upon  most  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts  in  the  united  kingdom. 

This  bird,  as  we  have  already  observed-,  is  larger  than  the  par- 
tridge ;  the  male  weighing  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four  ounces.  The 
female  is  considerably  less  than  the  male ;  her  colours  are  less  vivid, 
and  she  has  more  of  the  white  and  less  of  the  red  feathers  than  the 
male. 

The  heathy  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England  are  in  general  stocked  with  these  birds  ;  but  they  abound 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  are  very  common  in  Wales  and 
Ireland.  They  feed  on  insects,  mountain  berries,  seeds,  and  the  ten- 
der tops  of  the  heath. 

Red  grouse  pair  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  female  lays  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  eggs,  in  a  very  simple  nest,  formed  amongst  the 
heath.  The  young  leave  the  nest  almost  as  soon  as  hatched,  and 
continue  to  follow  the  hen  till  the  severity  of  the  winter  sets  in,  when 
they  unite  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thirty  brace.  They  continue  together 
in  the  greatest  harmony  till  the  approach  of  spring,  when  they  feel 
the  access  of  genial  desire  ;  the  old  females  then,  contrary  to  what  is 
generally  supposed,  drive  off  the  young  cocks,  and  a  general  disper- 
sion takes  place  :  the  males  view  each  other  with  a  jealous  eye,  and 
furious  battles  are  the  consequence. 

Grouse  are  very  difficult  to  be  netted,  owing  to  the  straggling  man- 
ner in  which  they  he,  and  their  scattering  on  the  approach  of  the 
sportsman,  or  on  the  least  noise. 

The  care  and  stratagem  of  the  female  for  the  security  of  the  young- 
are  wonderful,  and  similar  to  those  of  the  partridge,  to  which  article 
we  refer  the  reader. 

The  white  grouse  or  ptarmigan.  This  bird  is  something  less 
than  the  red  grouse.  They  moult  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  change  their  summer  dress  for  one  more  calculated  for  the  ri- 
gours of  the  climate  in  which  they  are  destined  to  pass  the  winter ; 
and,  instead  of  having  their  feathers  of  many  colours,  they  then  be- 
come nearly  white.  By  a  wonderful  provision,  every  feather  also, 
except  those  of  the  wings  and  tail,  becomes  double,  a  downy  one 
shooting  out  of  the  base  of  each ;  which,  of  course,  gives  an  ad- 
ditional protection  against  the  cold. — In  the  latter  end  of  February, 
a  new  plumage  begins  to  appear,  first  about  the  rump  in  brown 
stumps  :  the  first  rudiments  of  the  coat  they  assume  in  the  warm 
season,  when  each  feather  is  single.  In  answer  to  inc[uiries  made 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  some  other  naturalists,  from. 
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Capt.  George  Cartwright,  who  resided  many  years  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  on  the  subject  of  the  grouse  changing  their  colour,  he 
says,  "  I  took  particular  notice  of  those  I  killed,  and  can  aver,  for  a 
fact,  that  they  get  at  this  time  of  the  year  (September)  a  very  large 
addition  of  feathers,  all  of  which  are  white.  In  the  spring  most  of 
the  white  feathers  drop  off,  and  are  succeeded  by  coloured  ones ;  or, 
I  rather  believe,  all  the  white  ones  drop  off,  and  they  get  an  entire 
new  set.  At  the  two  seasons  they  change  very  differently  :  in  the 
spring  beginning  by  the  neck  and  spreading  from  thence ;  now  they 
begin  on  the  belly,  and  end  on  the  neck." 

Their  feet,  by  being  feathered  entirely  to  the  toes,  are  protected 
from  the  cold  of  the  northern  regions.  Every  morning  they  take  a 
flight  directly  vipwards  into  the  air,  apparently  to  shake  the  snow 
from  their  wings  and  bodies.  They  feed  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings, and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  bask  in  the  sun. 

About  the  beginning  of  October  they  assemble  in  flocks  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred,  and  live  much  among  the  willows, 
the  tops  of  which  they  eat.  In  December  they  retire  from  the  flats 
about  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mountains,  where,  in  that  month,  the 
snow  is  less  deep  than  in  the  low  lands,  to  feed  on  the  mountain 
berries. 

Some  of  the  Greenlanders  believe  that  the  ptarmigans,  to  provide 
a  subsistence  through  the  winter,  collect  a  store  of  mountain  berries 
into  some  cranny  of  a  rock  near  their  retreat.  It  is,  however,  gene- 
rally supposed,  that  by  means  of  their  long,  broad,  and  hollow  nails, 
they  form  lodges  under  the  snow,  where  they  lie  in  heaps  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  cold.  During  winter  they  are  often  seen  flying 
in  great  numbers  among  the  rocks. 

Though  found  in  many  of  the  mountains  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, the  ptarmigans  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  globe 
which  lies  about  the  arctic  circle.  Their  food  consists  of  the  buds 
of  trees  (or  rather  perhaps  the  seed,  as  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think, 
that  neither  the  ptarmigan,  nor  any  of  the  grouse  tribe,  devour  the 
buds)  mountain  berries,  and  no  doubt  insects,  of  which  ah  the  rami- 
fications of  the  grouse  are  remarkably  fond.  They  are  so  stupid  and 
silly,  as  often  to  sufter  themselves  without  any  difficulty  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head,  or  to  be  driven  into  any  snare  that  is  set  for  them. 
When  frightened,  they  fly  off;  but  immediately  alight,  and  stand 
staring  at  their  foe.  When  the  hen  bird  is  killed,  it  is  said,  that  the 
male  will  not  forsake  her,  but  may  then  also  be  killed  with  great 
ease.  So  little  alarmed  are  they  at  the  presence  of  mankind,  as  even 
to  bear  driving  like  poultry ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  apparent  gen- 
tleness of  disposition,  it  is  impossible  to  domesticate  them  ;  for,  when 
caught,  they  refuse  to  eat,  and  always  die  soon  afterwards. 

Their  voice  is  very  extraordinary ;  and  they  do  not  often  exert  it  but 
in  the  night.  It  is  very  rarely  that  they  are  found  in  Denmark ;  but 
by  some  accident  one  of  these  birds,  some  years  ago,  happened  to 
stray  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Stockholm,  which  very  much 
alarmed  the  common  people  of  the  neighbourhood ;  for,  from  its 
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nightly  noise,  a  report  very  soon  arose,  that  the  wood  where  it  had 
taken  up  its  residence  was  haunted  by  a  ghost.  So  much  were  the 
people  terrified,  that  nothing  could  tempt  the  postboys  to  pass  the 
wood  after  dusk.  The  spirit  was,  however,  at  last  happily  removed, 
by  some  gentlemen  sending  their  gamekeepers  into  the  wood  by 
moonlight,  who  soon  discovered  and  killed  the  harmless  ptarmigan. 

Ptarmigans  form  their  nest  on  the  ground,  in  dry  ridges  ;  and  lay 
from  six  to  ten  dusky  eggs  with  reddish  brown  spots. 

The  usual  method  of  taking  these  birds  is  in  nets  made  of  twine, 
twenty  feet  square,  connected  to  four  poles,  and  propped  with  sticks 
in  front.  A  long  line  is  fastened  to  these,  the  end  of  which  is  held 
by  a  person  who  lies  concealed  at  a  distance. — Several  people  drive 
the  birds  within  reach  of  the  net ;  which  is  then  pulled  down,  and  is 
sometimes  found  to  cover  fifty  or  sixty  of  them.  They  are  found  in 
such  plenty  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  that  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  are  frequently  caught  for  the  use  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
settlement,  between  November  and  May. 

They  are  taken  by  the  Laplanders  by  means  of  a  hedge  formed 
with  the  branches  of  birch  trees,  and  having  small  openings  at  certain 
intervals  with  a  snare  in  each. — The  birds  are  tempted  to  feed  on 
the  buds  and  catkins  of  the  birch  ;  and,  whenever  they  endeavour  to 
pass  through  the  openings,  they  are  caught. 

Such  is  the  account  collected  from  natural  historians,  of  the  ptar- 
migan or  white  grouse ;  and  as  natural  histories  are  very  frequently 
put  together  by  closet  writers  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  men  of  edu- 
cation, but  with  little  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  they  are 
compelled  to  receive  their  accounts  from  others,  and  as  many  of  the 
details  are  gathered  from  unlettered  ignorance,  so  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  delightful  science  of  natural  history  is  still  so 
miserably  defective. 

The  ptarmigan  or  white  grouse  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the 
most  northern  countries,  amidst  the  snows  of  those  inhospitable  re- 
gions ;  but  its  constitution  and  habits  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
climate  where  it  resides.  It  does  not  make  its  appearance  farther 
south  than  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  found  in  tolerable 
plenty  on  the  grey  tops  of  most  of  the  higher  mountains.  It  is  a 
laborious  task  to  climb  or  ascend  to  those  elevated  regions  where  this 
bird  is  only  to  be  found,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  shoot ;  yet  as  far 
as  the  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  (in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland),  the  ptarmigan  will  never  "  bear  driving  like  poultry ; ' 
though  it  is  not  a  bird  by  any  means  remarkably  shy  of  human  ap- 
proach :  but  this,  in  all  probability,  arises  from  its  so  seldom  coming 
in  contact  with  man.  It  seems  precisely  of  the  same  hue  (at  least  in 
Scotland)  as  the  grey  rocks  amongst  which  it  is  found  ;  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  if,  after  shooting  one,  it  be  laid  down,  the  similarity  will 
scarcely  fail  to  astonish  the  sportsman. 

It  is  never  seen  (in  Scotland)  but  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ; 
and  its  colour  so  nearly  resembling  its  abode,  is  beyond  all  question, 
its  best  security  against  rapacious  birds,  and  the  eagle  in  particular, 
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which  seems  for  ever  hovering  over  the  heights  where  the  ptarmigan 
is  found.  It  is  smaller  than  the  red  grouse,  though  its  flesh  presents 
a  similar  flavour  ;  and  from  its  never  being  observed  in  the  valleys  or 
lower  grounds  (in  Scotland)  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  it  can  ex- 
ist only  in  the  colder  regions,  for  which,  nature,  indeed,  has  admi- 
rably adapted  it.  In  fact,  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  ptarmigaij, 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  grouse  of  the  north,  as  the  red  grouse,  or 
moor  game,  may  be  regarded  as  the  grouse  of  the  south  ;  while  its 
inferiority  in  size  evidently  arises  from  the  frigid  nature  of  its  abode. 
It  is  said  to  be  found  not  only  on  the  mountains,  but  in  the  valleys 
also,  in  the  colder  regions  near  the  pole ;  and  hence  we  may  justly 
conclude,  that  its  never  being  seen  in  the  lower  grounds  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  compara- 
tive mildness  of  the  climate  not  suiting  its  hardy  constitution. 


GUDGEON,  THE,  is  to  bo  found  in 
most  of  the  English  rivers  :  it  delights 
most  in  gentle  streams,  with  gravelly  and 
sandy  bottoms.  Mr.  Pennant  records  one 
caught  near  Uxbridge  that  weiglied  half 
a  pound  :  though  properly  a  river  fish, 
they  thrive  amazingly  in  ponds  which 
have  gravelly  scours,  and  are  fed  with 
brooks  running  through  them.  The  com- 
piler had  gudgeons  in  a  pond  of  this 
description,  so  large,  that  tlieir  average 
weight  was  five,  and  at  most  six  to  the 
pound :  the  shape  of  the  body  is  thick 
and  round ;  the  irides  tinged  with  red,  the 
gill  covers  with  green  and  silver  :  this  fish 
is  leather-mouthed  ;  the  lower  jaw  is 
shorter  than  the  upper:  at  each  corner  of 
the  mouth  is  a  single  beard  ;  the  back  is 
dark  olive,  streaked  with  black;  the  lateral 
line  straight ;  the  sides  beneath  tliat,  sil- 
very, the  belly  white  ;  the  tail  is  forked, 
and,  as  well  as  the  dorsal  fin,  is  beautifully 
marked  with  black.  The  flesh  of  the 
gudgeon  is  so  delicious,  as  to  be  called 
the  fresh- water  smelt,  and  is  compared 
with  the  smelt  in  point  of  flavour. 

Gudgeons  spawn  twice  or  tin-ice  in  a 
year ;  the  chief  time  is  the  latter  part  of 
April,  again  during  the  simimer,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn  :  about  the  end 
of  spring  they  seek  shallows,  which  they 
frequent  all  the  hot  months ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  are  usually  taken  in  deep 
water,  upon  a  bottom  sandy,  with  mud. 

The  gudgeon  bites  freely,  and  from  the 
latter  end  of  spring  until  autumn  com- 
mences, in  gloomy,  warm  days,  from  an 
hour  after  sun-rise  to  within  the  same 
space  of  its  setting :  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  it  is 
warmest  ;  for  they  do  not  take  readily  in 
cold  weather,  nor  soon  after  spawning. 
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In  angling  for  this  fish  in  the  shallows, 
the  tackle  must  be  very  fine,  a  hook  No. 
7  or  8,  a  short  rod  and  line,  and  a  quill 
float;  the  bait  should  drag  on  the  ground; 
they  will  take  the  small  red-worm,  gentles 
and  blood-worms  ;  the  last  is  perhaps  the 
best,  and  a  rake  (or  the  boat-hook,  if  fish- 
ing from  a  boat)  should  be  kept  frequently 
stiiTing  the  bottom.  To  this  spot  they 
assemble  in  shoals,  expecting  food  from 
the  discolouring  of  the  water  ;  and  by  itow 
and  then  throwing  in  a  few  broken  worms 
or  gentles,  they  are  also  kept  together, 
and  sometimes  gi-eat  quantities  are  thus 
taken.  They  are  apt  to  nibble  at  the  bait; 
tlie  angler  ought  not  therefore  to  strike  at 
the  first  biting  :  some  use  two  or  three 
hooks  on  the  line.  Such  singular  fascina- 
tion had  this  fishing  in  one  instance,  that 
a  clergyman,  minister  of  Thames  Ditton, 
who  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  then  bishoi^  of  London, 
overstaid  the  canonical  hour,  and  the  lady, 
justly  offended  at  his  neglect,  withdrew 
her  assent. 

GUN.    See  the  article  Fowling-piece. 

GUNPOWDER.  The  first  fire  that 
was  used  in  war  occasioned  as  great  (if 
not  a  more  considerable,)  alarm,  as  that 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  It 
was  called  the  Greek  fire,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  very  ancient 
times.  It  was  the  invention  of  Calinicus, 
an  architect  of  Heliopolis  or  Balbeck,  who 
left  the  service  of  a  Caliph,  and  brought 
the  important  arcanum  to  Constantinople 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine  Pagonatus. 
That  emperor  forbade  the  art  of  making 
of  it  to  be  communicated  to  any  except 
his  own  subjects,  and  the  secret  was  long 
preserved :  it  was,  however,  at  length 
known   anions:  the  nations  confederated 
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with  the  Byzantines.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  compounded  of  the  gum  of  the 
pine  and  other  resinous  trees,  reduced  to 
powder  with  brimstone,  to  which  were 
added  naptha  and  other  bitumens,  and, 
according  to  some,  the  water  of  a  fountain 
in  the  east,  which  had  the  property  to 
amalgamate  with  these  combustibles,  and 
to  render  them  more  inflammable ;  but  this 
last  article  seems  hardly  possible  to  have 
been  included,  as  in  that  case  it  could 
have  been  only  made  where  that  water 
was  to  be  had,  whereas  it  was  in  use  both 
all  over  Asia  and  in  Eui'ope.  Anna  Co- 
mena  says  it  was  composed  of  bitumen, 
sulphur,  and  naptha. 

The  Greek  fire  was  employed  A.  D. 
883,  by  Nicetas,  the  high-admiral  of  the 
eastern  empire,  Avho  was  sent  by  the 
Saracens  of  Crete  with  a  navy  to  assault 
Constantinople  :  he  attacked  and  utterly 
defeated  the  enemy,  burning  twenty  of 
their  ships  by  "the  Greek  fire." 

Procopius,  in  his  History  of  the  Goths, 
calls  it  "  Medea's  oil,"  considering  it  as 
an  infernal  composition  prepared  by  that 
sorceress.  It  is  said  to  have  been  known 
in  China,  A.  D.  917,  three  hundred  years 
after  Constantine  Pagonatus,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  oil  of  the  cruel  fire ;  "  and 
•was  cai-ried  thither  by  the  Kitan  Tartars, 
who  had  it  from  the  king  of  On.  This 
wonderful  and  destructive  mixture  twice 
preserved  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern 
Romans  from  the  infidel  armaments.  The 
Greek  fire  is  much  spoken  of  in  all  the 
histories  of  the  holy  wars,  as  being  fre- 
quently employed  with  success  by  the 
Saracens  against  the  Christians.  Dui'ing 
the  Crusades,  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
C(sur  de  Lion,  we  shall  find,  that  it  struck 
with  dismay  the  most  intrepid  Christian 
knights,  until  a  method  of  extinguishing 
it  was  discovered  by  the  French.  By  the 
following  description  of  it,  given  by  Join- 
ville,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  it  had 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  iron 
rockets  still  used  in  India :  he  says  it  was 
thrown  from  the  bottom  of  a  machine 
called  a  pefrary,  and  that  it  came  forward 
as  large  as  a  barrel  of  veijuice,  with  a  tSil 
of  fire  issuing  from  it  as  big  as  a  great 
sword,  making  a  noise  in  its  passage  like 
thunder,  and  seeming  like  a  di-agon  flying 
through  the  air ;  and  from  the  great 
quantity  of  fire  it  threw  out,  giving  such  a 
light,  tliat  one  might  see  in  the  camp  as 
if  it  had  been  day.  Such  was  the  terror 
it  occasioned  among  the  commanders  of 
St  Louis's  army,  that  Gautier  de  Cariel, 
an  experienced  and  valiant  knight,  gave 
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it  as  his  advice,  that  so  often  as  it  was 
thrown,  they  should  all  prostrate  them- 
selves on  their  elbows  and  knees,  and 
beseech  the  Lord  to  deliver  them  from 
that  danger,  against  which  he  alone  could 
protect  them  :  this  coimsel  was  adopted 
and  pi-actised  ;  besides  which,  the  king 
being  in  bed  in  his  tent,  as  often  as  he 
was  informed  that  the  Greek  fire  was 
thrown,  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and 
with  viplifted  hands  thus  besought  the 
Lord ;  "  Good  Lord  God,  preserve  my 
people ! "  But  the  great  terrors  it  occa- 
sioned, the  effects  of  this  fire  do  not  seem 
to  justify,  as  a  mode  had  been  found  of 
quenching  it.  We  are  told,  some  of  their 
castellated  cats  ( a  covered  shed,  occa- 
sionally fixed  on  wheels,  and  which  had 
crenelles  and  chinks,  from  whence  the 
archers  could  discharge  their  arrows  ;  it 
was  used  for  covering  soldiers  employed 
in  filling  up  the  ditch,  preparing  the  way 
for  the  movable  tower,  or  mining  the 
wall ;  sometimes  under  the  cover  of  this 
machine  the  besiegers  worked  a  small 
kind  of  ram, )  were  set  on  fii-e,  but  the 
flames  were  extinguished.  The  Greek  fire 
was  thrown  thrice  in  the  night  from  the 
petrary,  and  four  times  from  a  large  cross- 
bow :  the  blaze  lighted  by  this  composition 
was  inextinguishable  by  water.  Geofliy  de 
Vinesauf,  who  accompanied  Richard  I.  to 
the  crusade,  says  of  it,  "  with  a  pernicious 
stench,  and  livid  flame,  it  consumes  even 
flint  and  iron,  nor  could  it  be  extinguished 
by  water;  but  by  sprinkling  sand  upon  it 
the  violence  may  be  abated,  and  vinegar 
poured  upon  it  will  put  it  out.  To  these, 
some  add  vu'ine,  and  even  oil." 

From  other  descriptions  it  appears,  this 
composition  was  of  an  unctuous  and  viscid 
nature,  sticking  to  the  objects  against 
which  it  was  directed.  In  land  engage- 
ments and  sieges,  it  was  projected  by  the 
machines  of  the  times,  and  at  sea  by  hand, 
enclosed  in  vessels  or  phials,  in  which  it 
was  also  kept  and  transported  ;  it  was 
likewise  sometimes  fastened  to  the  heads 
of  arrows  :  sea  water,  instead  of  quench- 
ing, seemed  to  give  it  new  violence  and 
activity. 

Both  parties  used  the  Greek  fire  at  the 
siege  of  Acre,  A.  D.  1190,  and  Father 
Daniel  says,  "this  wild  fire  was  not  only 
used  in  sieges,  but  even  in  battles,  and 
that  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
having  foimd  a  quantity  of  it  prepared  in 
Acre,  brought  it  v.-ith  him  to  France,  and 
employed  it  at  the  siege  of  Dieppe,  for 
burning  the  Englisli  vessels  in  that  har- 
bour.    At  several  other  sieges  in  France, 
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it  was  also  used;  and  an  engineer,  named 
Gaubert,  a  native  of  Mante,  acquired  the 
art  of  making  it,  M'liich  luckily  for  man- 
kind, has  been  since  lost."  A  comjiosition 
something  of  the  same  nature  was  some 
years  since  invented  by  a  chemist  in  this 
country,  and  who  lias  an  annual  allowance 
so  long  as  it  shall  remain  a  secret ;  our 
government  being  unwilling  to  increase 
the  destruction  and  cruelty  of  war :  a  like 
discovery  was  made  formerly  in  France 
or  Holland,  and  for  the  like  reason  sup- 
pressed. It  was  supposed  that  this  was 
what  Earl  Stanhope  referred  to,  when  he 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "that  the 
French  were  not  only  in  possession  of  a 
secret  respecting  this  imquenchable  fire, 
but  meant  to  practise  it  against  oiu-  navy 
to  its  certain  destruction."  Notwith- 
standing, they  do  not  appear  to  be  fond  of 
coming  close  enough  to  our  fire  of  com- 
mon gunpowder,  to  enable  them  to  apply 
any  of  this  supposed  more  destructive 
material. 

Greek  fire  was  used  long  after  the  in- 
troduction of  fire  arms,  particularly  in 
sieges.  When  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  be- 
sieged Ypres,  A.  D,  1383,  the  garrison  is 
said,  by  Walsingham,  to  have  defended 
themselves  so  well  with  stones,  arrows, 
lances,  Greek  fire,  and  certain  engines 
called  (jiins,  that  they  obliged  the  English, 
to  raise  the  siege  with  such  precipitation, 
that  they  left  behind  tliem  their  f^reaf 
guns,  which  were  of  inestimable  value.  A 
great  part  of  that  army  was  soon  after 
besieged  in  the  town  of  Burburgh,  by  the 
French,  who  threw  such  quantities  of 
Greek  fire  into  it,  that  they  burned  a 
third  part  of  the  town,  and  obliged  the 
English  to  capitulate. 

Although  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
with  its  application  to  fire-arms,  may  be 
ranked  among  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries, yet  the  date  of  that  invention, 
with  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
mankind  are  indebted  for  it,  are  both 
equally  unknown.  From  the  number  slain 
in  engagements  previous  to  its  introduc- 
tion, what,  at  first  view  of  its  fatal  effects, 
might  be  deemed  an  additional  and  severe 
scourge,  has  rather  proved  beneficial  to 
the  human  race,  by  reducing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  species  in  battle  within  narrower 
limits.  Formerly,  when  men  engaged 
hand  to  hand,  they  were  so  intermingled, 
that  the  only  criterion  of  victory  was,  the 
having  no  more  of  the  enemy  to  kill :  the 
dui'ation  of  sieges  has  also  been  consider- 
ably shortened  since  the  use  of  gunpowder 
and  artillery,  by  which  the  lives  of  many 
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millions  have  been  saved,  who  would 
otherwise  have  perished  bj'  hardships  or 
disease,  commonly  in  sieges  more  fatal 
than  the  sword,  and  in  providing  man 
with  increased  power  over  the  animal 
world,  and  thus  multiplying  the  catalogue 
of  his  food,  the  advantages  derived  from 
gunpowder  are  eminent. 

The  connnon  story  respecting  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  and  artillery  is  thus 
related  :  about  the  year  1320,  one  Bar- 
tholdus  Schwartz,  a  German  monk,  and 
student  in  alchymy,  (a  piu'suit  then  mvich 
in  fashion,)  having,  in  the  course  of  his 
experiments,  mixed  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal  in  a  mortar,  and  partly  covered 
it  with  a  stone,  it  somehow  took  fire,  and 
blew  the  stone  to  a  considerable  distance : 
thus,  by  one  accident,  furnishing  the  hints 
for  making  gunpowder,  its  force,  and  a 
piece  of  ordnance  for  using  it :  and  it  ia 
worthy  of  observation,  that  stones  are  said 
to  have  been  thrown  from  mortars  long 
before |Jo/«/  blank  shooting  was  attempted: 
possibly  this  story  may  be  true ;  but  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  from  thence,  that 
gunpowder  was  not  before  known,  the 
same  discovery  having  been  frequently 
made  by  different  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  study. 

Many  modern  writers  carry  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  and  even  its  application 
to  artillery,  back  to  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  ingenious  translator  of  the  Gentoo 
Laws,  finds  fire  arms,  gunpowder,  and 
cannon,  mentioned  in  that  code,  supposed 
at  least  coeval  with  Moses. 

Our  countryman.  Friar  Bacon,  whose 
works  were  written  at  Oxford  about  the 
year  1270,  fifty  years  before  the  supposed 
invention  by  Schwartz,  has  expressly 
named  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder  as  a 
well-known  composition  used  for  recrea- 
tion, and  describes  it  as  producing  a  noise 
like  thunder,  and  flashes  like  lightning, 
but  more  terrible  than  those  produced  by 
nature,  and  adds,  this  might  be  applied  to 
the  destruction  of  an  enemy  by  sea  and 
land :  Bacon  acquired  this  composition 
from  a  treatise  on  artificial  fire-works, 
written  by  one  Marci.is  Grjecus ;  the  ma- 
nuscript is  still  extant,  and  is  quoted  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dutens,  in  oi'der  to  prove 
that  gunpowder  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients ;  the  composition  therein  prescribed 
is,  two  pounds  of  charcoal,  one  pound  of 
sulphur,  and  six  pounds  of  saltpetre,  well 
pounded  aiul  mixed  together  in  a  stone 
mortar  ;  this  is  a  better  mixture  for  pow- 
der than  many  late  in  use. 

Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Chemical  Essays, 
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remarks,  tliat  the  history  of  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder  is  involved  in  mnch  ob- 
scurity ;  the  most  ancient  authors  differing 
from  each  other  in  their  accounts  of  this 
matter,  and  many  of  them  confounding 
two  distinct  inquiries  :— viz.  the  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  gunpowder  ;  and 
the  discovery  of  finding  out  the  means  of 
applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  war. 

In  1378,  is  the  first  authentic  mention 
of  the  lately  invented  instrinnents  of  death 
to  he  found ;  for  then  Richard  II.  sent  to 
Brest  great  quantities  of  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal,  together  with  two  greater 
and  two  lesser  engines  called  cannons, 
and  6,000  stone  bullets. 

In  several  accounts  of  military  stores 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  there  are  large  quantities  of 
serpentine  powder. 

The  making  of  gunpowder  after  the 
most  ancient  manner  : — 

Anno  1380,  saltpetre,  brimstone,  char- 
coal, equal  parts. 

Anno  1410,  saltpetre  three  parts,  brim- 
stone two  parts,  charcoal  two  parts. 

Anno  1480,  saltpetre  eight  parts,  brim- 
stone three  parts,  charcoal  three  parts. 

Anno  1520.  The  making  best  powder, 
saltpetre  four  parts,  charcoal  one  part, 
brimstone  one  part. 

Anno  1647.  The  best  sort  now  made, 
saltpetre  six  parts,  brimstone  one  part, 
charcoal  one  part. 

The  musket  powder  is  now  commonly 
made  of  saltpetre  five  parts,  brimstone 
one  part,  charcoal  one  part. 

The  cannon  powder,  saltpetre  four 
parts,  one  part  charcoal,  one  part  brim- 
stone. 

The  Bishop  of  LandafF,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Composition  and  Analysis  of  Gini- 
powder,  states,  "  that  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  are  combined,  the  manner  of 
mixing,  the  goodness  of  the  ingredients, 
and  the  drying  of  the  powder  after  being 
made,  its  strength  and  excellency  consist. 
Saltpetre,  in  its  crude  state,  whether  it  be 
brought  from  the  East  Indies  or  made  in 
Europe,  is  generally,  if  not  universally, 
mixed  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
of  common  salt :  now  a  small  portion  of 
common  salt  injures  the  goodness  of  a 
lai'ge  quantity  of  gunpowder ;  hence  the 
very  finest  saltpetre  becomes  necessary  to 
be  used  in  its  formation.  The  purest  sul- 
phur is  that  sold  under  the  name  of  flowers 
of  sulphur ;  b\it  the  roll  sulphur  being 
much  cheaper  than  the  former,  and  being 
also  of  a  great  degree  of  purity,  it  is  the 
only  sort  which  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
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turing  of  gunpowder.  With  relation  to 
the  charcoal,  it  has  been  for  the  most  part 
believed  that  the  coal  from  soft  and  light 
woods  was  better  adapted  than  the  hard 
and  heavy  ones  to  the  making  of  gun- 
powder; thus  Evelyn  says  of  the  hazel, 
that  '  it  made  one  of  the  best  coals  used 
for  gunpowder,  being  very  fine  and  light, 
till  they  found  elder  to  be  moi'e  fit.'  An 
eminent  French  chemist  ( M.  Baume)  has 
shewn  from  actual  experiment,  that  this 
opinion  in  favour  of  coal  from  light  wood 
is  ill  founded  :  he  affirms,  that  powder 
made  from  lime  tree  coal,  or  even  from 
the  coal  of  the  pith  of  the  elder  tree,  is  in 
no  respect  preferable  to  that  made  from 
coal  of  the  hardest  woods,  such  as  guiacum 
and  oak.  This  remark,  if  confirmed  by 
future  experience,  may  be  of  service  :  as 
it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  gunpow- 
der makers  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  coal  of  soft  wood. 

"The  mixture  of  the  materials  of  which 
gunpowder  is  made  should  be  as  intimate 
and  uniform  as  possible  ;  for  in  whatever 
manner  the  explosion  iiiay  be  accounted 
for,  it  is  cei'tain  that  the  three  ingredients 
are  necessary  to  produce  it.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure this  accurate  mixtvu'e,  the  ingredients 
are  previously  reduced  into  coarse  powders, 
and  afterwards  ground  and  povmded  to- 
gether, till  the  powder  becomes  exceedingly 
fine ;  and  when  that  is  done  the  gunpow- 
der is  made.  But,  as  gunpowder,  in  the 
state  of  an  impalpable  dust,  would  be  in- 
convenient in  its  use,  it  has  been  custom- 
ai-y  to  reduce  it  into  grains,  by  forcing  it, 
when  moistened  with  water,  through 
sieves  of  various  sizes. 

"  The  necessity  of  a  complete  mixture 
of  the  materials,  in  order  to  have  good 
gunpowder,  is  sensibly  felt,  when  such  as 
has  been  dried,  after  being  accidentally 
wetted,  is  used.  There  may  be  the  sam.e 
weight  of  the  powder  after  drying  that 
there  was  before  it  was  wetted  ;  but  its 
strength  is  greatly  diminished,  on  account 
of  the  mixture  of  the  ingredients  being 
less  perfect.  This  diminution  of  strength 
proceeds  from  the  Avater  having  dissolved 
a  portion  of  the  saltpetre  ( the  other  two 
ingredients  not  being  soluble  in  water); 
for  upon  drying  the  powder,  the  dissolved 
saltpetre  will  be  crystallized  in  particles 
much  larger  than  those  were  which  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  the  gunpow- 
der, and  thus  the  mixture  will  be  less 
intimate  and  uniform  than  it  was  before 
the  wetting.  This  wetting  of  gunpowder 
is  often  occasioned  by  the  mere  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere.  Great  complaints 
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were  made  concerning  the  badness  of  the 
gunpowder  used  by  the  Englisli,  in  their 
engagement  with  the  Frencli  fleet  off 
Grenada,  in  July,  1779;  the  French  hav- 
ing done  much  damage  to  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  the  English,  when  the  Eriglish 
shot  would  not  reach  them.  When  this 
matter  was  inquired  into  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  appeared  that  the  powder 
had  been  injured  by  the  dampness  of  the 


use  so  much  saltpetre  as  they  ought  to  do, 
or  as  their  competitors  in  trade  really  do 
use.  Saltpetre  is  not  only  a  much  dearer 
commodity  than  either  sulphur  or  char- 
coal, but  it  enters  also,'  in  a  much  greater 
proportion,  into  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder than  both  of  those  materials  taken 
together ;  hence  there  is  a  great  temptation 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  saltpetre,  and 
to  augment  that  of  the  other  ingredients ; 


atmosphere  ;    it  had  concreted  into  large     and  the  fraud  is  not  easily  detected,  since 


lumps,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  salt- 
petre was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  If  the 
wetting  of  gunpowder  has  been  consider- 
able, it  is  rendered  wliolly  unfit  for  use  ; 
but  if  no  other  foreign  substance  has  been 
mixed  with  it,  except  fresh  water,  it  may 
be  made  into  good  gunpowder  again,  by 
being  properly  pounded  and  granulated. 
If  the  wetting  has  been  occasioned  by 
salt-water,  and  that  to  any  great  degree, 
the  sea  salt,  upon  drying  the  powder,  will 
remain  mixed  with  it,  and  may  so  far 
vitiate  its  quality,  that  it  can  never  be 
used  again  in  the  form  of  gunpowder. 
However,  as  by  solution  in  water,  and 
subsequent  crystallization,  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  gunpowder,  namely,  the 
saltpetre,  may  be   extracted,    and  in   its 


gimpowdcr,  which  will  explode  readily 
and  loudly,  ma}'  be  made  with  very  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  saltpetre. 

"  Bajjtista  Porta  died  in  the  year  1515  : 
he  gives  three  difterent  proportions  for 
tlie  making  of  gunpowder,  according  as  it 
was  required  to  be  of  different  strength, 
the  quantities  of  the  several  ingredients 
contained  in  one  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  each  sort  of  powder. 

WEAK.  STRONG. 

Saltpetre  6G%lb.    .. 
Sulphur    16  73 


Charcoal  162/ 


100 


100 


100 


"  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,   that  in 
these  three  powders  the  sulphur  and  char- 


criginal  piuity,   even   from  powder  that    coal  are  used  in  equal  quantities.    Cardan 


has  been  wetted  by  sea  water,  or  other- 
wise spoiled,  the  saving  damaged  powder 
is  a  matter  of  national  economy,  and 
deservedly  attended  to  in  the  elaboratory 
of  Woolwich. 

"The  proportions,"  continues  Dr.  Wat- 
son, "  in  which  the  ingredients  are 
combined  together  are  not  the  same  in 
different  nations,  nor  in  different  Morks 
of  the  same  nation,  even  for  powder  des- 
tined to  the  same  use.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  from  the  makers  of  gunpowder  any 
information  upon  this  subject :  their  back- 


died  about  sixty  years  after  Baptista  Porta, 
and  during  that  interval  the  proportions 
of  ingredients  of  gmipowder  seem  to  have 
undergone  a  great  change.  Cardan's  pro- 
portions are  expressed  as  follows  : 

GREAT  GUNS.    MIDDLE  SIZED. 


Saltpetre  50lh. 
Sulphur  162,^ 
Charcoal  33  % 

100 


GGYslb, 

131/3 
20 

100 


SMALL. 
831^^6. 

100 


"  For  great  and  middle  sized  guns,  we 
see  a  much  greater  proportion  of  charcoal 


wardness  arises  not  so  much  from  any  of  than  of  sulphur  was  here  used  :  at  present 

them  fancying   themselves   possessed    of  it  is  in  most  places  the  reverse  ;  or  at  least 

the  best  possible  proportions,  as  from  an  the  charcoal  no  where  exceeds  the  sulphur, 

affectation  of  mystery,    common  to  most  The  proportions  are  as  under,  for  the  best 

manufacturers,    and   an   apprehension  of  kind  of  gunpowder  in  England,  France, 

discovering  to  the  world  that  they  do  not  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Italy. 

ITALY. 

7614^6. 
121/3 
12 1^ 


ENGLAND. 

FRANCE. 

SWEDEN. 

POLAND. 

Saltpetre  75lb. 

..       75/6. 

...          75/6. 

...          80/6. 

Sulphur    15 

91/, 

.,.        IG 

12 

Charcoal  10 

■•      ^-^M 

9 

8 

100 


100 


100 


100 


"  Several  experiments  have  been  made 
in  France  to  ascertain  the  exact  j^ropor- 
tions  of  the  several  ingredients  which 
would  produce  the  strongest  possible  pow- 
der, and  the  result  has  been  in  favour  of 
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101 1^ 

Saltpetre         80/6. 

Charcoal         ...  ...  15 

Sulphur  ...  ...  5 

And    from   hence   it  appears   that,   in   a 
certain   weight   of  saltpetre,   the  powder 
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would  produce  the  greatest  effect  when 
the  weight  of  the  charcoal  was  to  that  of 
the  sulphur  as  three  to  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  experiments  are  produced  from 
which  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  in  a  cei'- 
tain  weight  of  saltpetre  the  best  powder 
is  made  when  the  sulphur  is  to  the  char- 
coal as  two  to  one.  From  these  different 
accounts  it  seems  as  if  the  problem  of 
determining  the  A^ery  best  possible  pro- 
portions was  not  yet  solved. 

"  In  drying  gunpowdei',  after  it  is  re- 
duced into  grains,  there  are  two  things  to 
be  avoided,  too  much  and  too  little  heat. 
If  the  heat  is  too  great,  a  part  of  the 
sulphur  will  be  driven  off,  and  thus  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  being 
changed,  the  goodness  of  the  powder,  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  that  proportion, 
will  be  injxu'ed.  In  order  to  see  what 
quantity  of  sulphur  might  be  separated  by 
a  degree  of  heat  not  sufficient  to  explode 
it,  I  took,"  says  Dr.  Watson,  "twenty- 
four  grains  of  the  powder  marked  FF  in 
the  shops,  and  placing  it  on  a  piece  of 
polished  copper,  I  heated  the  copper  over 
the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  the  gunpowder 
soon  sent  forth  a  strong  sulphureous  va- 
poiu-,  and  when  it  had  been  dried  so  long 
that  no  more  fume  or  smell  could  be 
distinguished,  the  residue  weighed  nine- 
teen grains,  the  loss  amounted  to  five 
grains.  The  remainder  did  not  explode 
by  a  spark  like  gunpowder,  but  like  a 
mixture  of  saltpetre  and  charcoal,  and  it 
really  was  nothing  else,  all  the  sulphur 
having  been  dissipated.  Gunpowder  was 
formerly  dried  by  being  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  and  this  method  still 
obtains  in  France,  and  in  some  other 
countries  :  afterwards  a  way  was  invented 
of  exposing  it  to  a  heat  equal  to  that  of 
boiling  water ;  at  present  it  is  most  gener- 
ally in  England  dried  in  stoves,  heated  by 
great  iron  pots  ;  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  caution,  no  danger  of  explosion  need 
be  apprehended  from  this  method.  All  the 
watery  part  of  the  gunpowder  may  be 
evaporated  by  a  degree  of  heat  greatly 
less  than  that  in  which  gunpowder  ex- 
plodes, that  degree  of  heat  having  been 
ascertained  by  some  late  experiments  to 
be  about  the  six  hundredth  degree  on 
Fahrenheit' s  scale,  in  which  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  is  fixed  at  two  hundred  and 
twelve.  There  is  more  danger  of  evapor- 
ating a  part  of  the  sulphur  in  this  mode 
of  drying  gunpowder  than  when  it  is  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

"The  necessity  of  freeing  gunpowder 
from  aU  its  moisture  is  obvious  from  the 
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following  experiment,  which  was  made 
some  years  ago  before  the  Royal  Society. 
A  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  taken  out 
of  a  bai-rel  and  dried  with  a  heat  equal  to 
that  in  which  water  boils,  a  jiiece  of  ord- 
nance was  charged  with  a  certain  weight 
of  this  dried  powder,  and  the  distance  to 
which  it  threw  a  ball  was  marked.  The 
same  piece  was  charged  with  an  equal 
weight  of  the  same  kind  of  powder,  taken 
out  of  the  same  barrel,  but  not  dried,  and 
it  threw  an  equal  ball  only  to  one  half  the 
distance.  This  effect  of  moisture  is  so 
sensible,  that  some  officers  have  affirmed 
that  they  have  seen  barrels  of  gunpowder 
which  were  good  in  the  morning,  but 
which  became  (by  attracting,  probably, 
the  humidity  of  the  air  )  entirely  spoiled 
in  the  evening.  To  keep  the  powder  dry, 
by  preventing  the  access  of  the  air,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  line  the  barrels  with  tin 
foil,  or  with  thin  sheets  of  lead,  as  tea 
boxes  are  lined.  Would  it  not  be  possible," 
asks  Dr.  Watson,  "  to  preserve  powder 
free  from  moisture,  and  from  the  loss  of 
a  part  of  its  sulphur  in  hot  climates,  by 
keeping  it  in  glazed  earthen  bottles,  or  in 
bottles  made  of  copper  or  tin,  well  corked? 
The  disposition  to  attract  the  humidity  of 
the  air  varies  in  difterent  sorts  of  powder ; 
it  is  the  least  in  that  which  is  made  from 
the  purest  saltpetre.  Pure  saltpetre,  which 
has  been  dried  as  gunjiowder  is  dried,  does 
not  become  heavier  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphei'e ;  at  least,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ments have  informed  me,  not  amounting 
to  above  one  seventy-second  part  of  its 
weight.  I  rather  think,"  continues  Dr. 
Watson,  "  that  it  does  not  acquire  any 
increase  of  weight ;  however,  in  order  to 
judge  with  more  certainty  concerning  the 
effect  of  sea  salt  when  mixed  with  salt- 
petre, in  attracting  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  I  made  the  following  experiment :  five 
parts  of  pure  saltpetre,  in  powder,  were 
exposed  for  a  month  to  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, but  I  did  not  observe  that  the 
saltpetre  had  gained  the  least  increase  of 
weight ;  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
in  the  same  place,  I  exposed  four  parts  of 
saltpetre  mixed  with  one  of  common  salt, 
and  this  mixtiu-e  had  attracted  so  much 
moisture,  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  fluidity." 
For  ascertaining  the  strength  of  pow- 
der, gunsmiths  generally  make  use  of  an 
instrument,  which,  I  believe,  is  called  a 
trier,  and  from  which  may  be  obtained 
tolerably  accurate  results  :  I  prefer  the 
fowling-piece  for  this  purpose  :  by  adjust- 
ing the  charge  very  exactly,  and  firing  at 
paper,  many  sheets  in  thickness,  and  at 
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given  distances,  much  satisfaction  may 
be  obtained,  not  only  as  to  the  quaUty  of 
the  powder,  but  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  gun  tlu'ows  the  shot. 

GWIN  IAD.  It  is  found,  according  to 
Pennant,  in  one  of  the  lakes  of  Ireland, 
Lough  Neagh,  where  it  is  called  the  pol- 
len ;  in  Loch  Mabon,  in  Scotland,  where 
it  is  termed  the  vangis ;  and  the  Scotch 
have  a  tradition  that  it  was  there  first  in- 
troduced by  their  beauteous  Queen,  the  un- 
happy Mary  Stuart ;  and  as  in  her  time 
the  Scotch  coiu-t  was  much  Frenchified,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  name  was  derived 
from  the  French  vendoise,  a  dace,  to 
•which  a  slight  observer  might  compare  it 
from  the  whiteness  of  the  scales  :  the  Bri- 
tish name,  gwiniad,  or  whiting,  was  bes- 
towed upon  it  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  lakes  in  Cumberland ; 
and  in  Wales  in  that  of  Pemble  Rleer,  or 
Llynteged,  near  Bala,  in  Merionethshire. 
In  the  lakes  of  the  Alpine  parts  of  Europe, 
in  those  of  Switzerland,  (in  that  of  Geneva 
it  is  named  ferra,)  Savoy,  and  Italy,  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland,  (whei'e 
Schaeiier  asserts  they  are  caught  of  the 
weight  often  or  twelve  pounds,)  this  fish 
is  an  inhabitant.  It  is,  continues  Mr. 
Pennant,  gregarious,  and  approaches  the 
shores  during  spring  and  summer  in 
such  vast  shoals  as  to  prove,  in  many 
places,  to  the  poor  of  inland  counties,  as 
great  a  relief  as  the  return  of  the  herring 
is  to  those  who  dwell  upon  the  coasts ; 
and  he  recites  an  instance  of  an  Ulles- 
Water  fisherman  who  took  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  at  one  draught :  it 
is  there  called  schelly,  a  name  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Cumberland  give  also 
to  the  chub,  from  its  being  a  scaly  iish. 
It  has  hmg  since  been  observed  in  Cam- 
den, that  tlie  g\viniad  never  wanders  into 
the  Dee,  nor  does  the  salmon  ever  venture 
into  the  Bala  lake  ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, this  is  the  case  ;  but,  by  accident,  the 
first  has  been  known  to  stray  as  far  as 
Landrillo,  six  miles  down  the  river,  and  a 
salmon  has  now  and  then  been  foimd  tres- 
passing in  the  lake. 

The  late  Honourable  Daines  Barrington 
remarks  upon  this  fish,  that  it  is  universally 
supposed  (and  even  by  Lhwyd,  in  his  ad- 
ditions to  Camden's  Britannia)  salmon  are 
never  caught  in  the  lake  of  Bala,  although 
they  are  frequently  taken  in  the  river  Dee, 
just  below  where  it  issues  from  the  lake, 
whilst  the  contrary  is  observed  with  re- 
gard to  the  gwiniad,  whicli  is  conceived 
to  be  a  fish  peculiar  to  the  lake  ;  but,  says 
Mr.  B.  I  happened  to  see  a  salmon  of 
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about  fifteen  pounds  caught  in  the  lake, 
at  least  two  hundred  yards  above  the 
bridge  through  which  the  Dee  issues ; 
and,  although  I  never  saw  the  gwiniad 
taken  in  that  river,  yet  was  I  most  authen- 
ticalh'  informed  that  several  were  caught, 
within  three  years,  as  low  down  as  Land- 
rillo, nearly  six  measured  miles  from  the 
lake  of  Bala;  and  with  respect  to  the 
gwiniads  being  only  in  this  lake,  I  can 
myself  flatly  contradict  this  notion,  as  the 
first  parcel  of  fish  which  I  happened  to 
see  in  the  market  of  Penrith,  in  Cumber- 
land, were  of  this  sort,  and  were  brought 
from  Ulles-Water,  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  thence. 

One  vevy  striking  mark  in  this  fish,  which 
cannot  but  be  attended  to  by  those  who  are 
not  naturalists,  is,  that  they  have  the  ven- 
tral fins  of  a  very  deep  blue,  and  the  belly  at 
most  seasons  is  marked  with  blue  spots  ; 
which,  concludes  Mr.  B.  is  what  I  do  not 
recollect  in  any  other  fish  of  this  island. 

According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the  gwiniad 
is  an  insipid  fish,  and  must  be  soon  eaten, 
as  it  will  not  keep  ;  and  those  that  choose 
to  preserve,  salt  them  :  (Sclueffer  repre- 
sents them  as  being  of  an  eminently  fine 
luscious  taste,  and  knoAvn  in  Lapland  and 
Sweden  by  the  name  of  sijk  :  )  the  largest 
Mr.  P.  ever  heard  of  weighed  between 
three  and  four  pounds  ;  that  from  which 
he  took  his  description  was  eleven  inches 
long,  and  its  greatest  depth  three.  The 
head  is  small,  smooth,  and  of  a  dusky  hue ; 
the  eyes  very  large,  and  the  pupil  of  a 
deep  blue ;  the  nose  blunt  at  the  end ; 
the  jaws  of  equal  length ;  the  mouth 
small  and  toothless  ;  the  covers  of  the  gills 
silvery,  powdered  with  black ;  the  back 
is  rather  arched,  and,  as  far  as  the  lateral 
line,  glossed  with  a  deep  blue  and  purple 
colour,  but  towards  the  line  assumes  a  sil- 
very cast,  tinged  with  gold,  beneath  which 
those  colours  entirely  prevail ;.  the  belly 
is  a  little  prominent,  and  quite  flat  on  the 
bottom  :  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  placed  al- 
most in  the  middle  ;  the  second  is  thin, 
transparent,  and  not  distant  from  the 
tail ;  the  ventral  fins  in  some  are  of  a  very 
fine  blue,  in  others  as  if  powdered  with 
blue  specks  ;  the  ends  of  the  other  lower 
fins  are  tinged  v/ith  the  same  coloiu- ;  the 
tail  is  very  much  forked ;  the  scales  are 
large,  and  adhere  close  to  the  body.  Their 
spawning  season  in  Llynteged  is  in  De- 
cember. They  are  taken  in  nets,  but 
never  by  any  bait,  keeping  on  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  and  feeding  on  small  shells, 
and  the  leaves  of  water  gladiol,  a  plant 
peculiar  to  these  mountain  lakes. 
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HACK,  THE.  From  a  superficial  glance  at  the  subject,  it  might 
be  hastily  supposed,  that  hacks  were  every  where  to  be  met  with ; 
and  such  is  the  case  :  but,  of  all  descriptions  of  the  horse,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  thorough  good  hack  is  the  most  difficult  to  procure. 
A  horse  of  this  description  should  go  well  in  all  his  paces,  and  be 
perfectly  free  from  stumbling;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
hunter,  a  certain  combination  of  figure  and  form  are  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view« 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  hastily  supposed,  that  the  form  and  character 
of  the  hunter  are  precisely  those  which  are  requisite  in  the  hack;  the 
cases  are  very  diflerent ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  a  hunter,  however 
excellent  his  qualities  in  the  field,  becomes  a  good  roadster.  Further, 
a  horse  used  to  harness,  a  gig  horse,  for  instance,  how  safe  soever 
he  may  be  in  his  going,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  pleasant  to  ride.  By 
leaning  against  the  collar,  he  is  induced  to  accommodate  his  paces 
accordingly  ;  and  thus,  if  used  as  a  saddle  horse,  the  rider  will  soon 
perceive,  that  he  is  any  thing  rather  than  a  pleasant  hack.  A  horse 
may  be  used  (and  sometimes  is)  for  hunting,  running  in  a  gig,  and 
as  a  hack  ;  if  he  excels  in  one  of  these,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected :  he  cannot  be  superior  in  all. 

In  a  hack,  I  am  an  advocate  for  a  large  portion  of  blood  ;  nor 
would  I  refuse  a  hack  as  highly  bred  as  possible,  supposing  his 
form  and  mode  of  going  were  such  as  met  my  approbation.  But 
I  must  candidly  confess,  that  the  best  hacks  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
have  not  been  thorough-bred,  though  they  have  evidently  manifested 
very  considerable  breeding.  What  indeed  is  understood  by  the  term 
blood,  is  a  quality  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  scarcely  any  horse  should 
be  destitute ;  since  it  gives  the  animal  superior  courage,  strength, 
activity;  and,  even  when  over-marhed,  enables  him  to  regain  his 
wonted  health  and  vigour  in  a  short  space  of  time.  It  is  well  known 
to  persons  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  horses  with  plenty  of 
breeding,  when  worked  to  a  stand  still,  much  sooner  recruit,  or  come 
round  again,  than  those  of  inferior  blood. 

Fi'om  fourteen  hands,  three  inches,  to  fifteen  hands,  two  inches, 
may  be  considered  as  the  hack  standard.  The  hack  should  be  a 
compact,  rather  than  a  lengthy,  horse,  free  from  vice  of  every  de- 
scription, and  remarkably  sure-footed  :  a  stumbling  hack  places  his 
rider's  neck  in  continual  danger.  The  first  and  most  essential  point 
in  a  hack  is  the  form  of  the  shoulders  :  if  they  are  not  placed  in  the 
true  declining  position — if  they  do  not  possess  sufficient  slope,  the 
animal  can  never  be  safe.  The  reason  is  evident  :  an  vipright  or 
straight  shouldered  horse  carries  the  saddle  too  forward,  and  thus 
the  weight  of  the  rider,  by  being  placed  too  near,  or  too  much  over, 
the  fore  legs,  prevents,  as  it  were,  the  free  use  of  them ;  with 
his  burden  thus  placed  upon  him,  the  horse  is  incapable  of  raising 
his  fore  feet  sufficiently  high  ;  his  toe  is  consequently  liable  to  strike, 
or  catch,  the  most  trifling  inequality  of  the  road,  he  stumbles,  is  less 
able  to  recover  himself  from  his  load  being  placed  too  forward,  and 
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is  therefore  very  likely  to  come  down  or  fall.  Some  horses  are  apt  to 
go  too  near,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  not  to  lift  their  fore  feet  suffi- 
ciently high  :  these  will  frequently  catch  and  stumble  ;  but,  if  the 
form  of  their  shoulders  be  correct,  they  will  seldom  fall : — the  reason 
is  obvious — the  weight  is  placed  further  back,  they  have  thus  the 
free  use  of  their  fore  legs,  and  are  enabled  to  recover  themselves. 
Thorough-bred  horses  will  often  go  very  near;  and,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  course,  it  is  a  great  recommendation,  as  by  it  they  acquire  an 
acceleration  of  speed ;  but  in  a  hack  it  is  an  evident  draw-back,  how- 
ever great  his  merits  may  be  in  every  other  respect.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  why  blood-horses  almost  uni- 
formly manifest  a  disposition  to  go  too  near,  since  their  shoulders  are 
generally  well  placed.  Originally  they  are  descended  from  the  Ara- 
bian steed,  whicJi  is  a  daisy  cutter  by  nature  as  well  as  habit : — the 
Arabian  horse,  in  his  native  country,  has  to  traverse  sandy  deserts — 
speed  is  the  principal  object  of  his  master ;  and  as  the  surface  of  the 
ground  over  which  he  passes  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  to  which  an 
English  hack  is  accustomed,  and  offers  little  or  no  impediment  to 
closeness  of  going,  he  is  habituated  to  it  accordingly,  and  the  pro- 
pensity is  propagated  from  one  generation  to  another. 

A  hack  should  be  a  comjoact  well-formed  animal,  bony,  with  good 
legs  and  feet,  thighs  long,  quarters  wide  and  well  set  in,  deep  ribs, 
shoulders  well  thrown  back,  long  muscular  arm,  short  from  the  knee 
to  the  ground,  legs  straight,  neck  long  rather  than  short,  and  a  well 
formed  head,  dropping  prettily  at  the  end  of  it.  Full  clear  ej'e, 
forehead  broad,  nostrils  wide  (See  the  article  Hunter).  A  ewe- 
neck  presents  an  unsightly  appearance  :  well-bred  horses,  however, 
are  frequently  seen  inclining  to  the  ewe-neck  :  Fleur  de  Lis,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  finest  mares  in  England,  and  unquestionably  a 
very  superior  racer,  is  ewe-necked  ;  I  have  seen  many  excellent 
horses  thus  formed  ;  and  therefore  should  not  reject  a  hack,  other- 
wise eligible,  because  he  happened  to  be  rather  ewe-necked. 

I  have  already  observed  that  a  hack  should  be  good  in  all  his 
paces,  but  as  there  are  some  persons  who  prefer  the  walk,  others  the 
trot,  and  others  the  canter — in  procuring  a  hack,  a  person  should 
endeavour  to  suit  his  own  taste  or  inclination  in  this  respect.  Some 
elderly  persons,  and  a  few  others,  are  satisfied  with  the  walk,  and 
these  should  consequently  seek  for  an  animal  who  excels  in  it :  horses 
are  to  be  found  that  will  walk  five  or  perhaps  six  miles  an  hour ;  and 
good  walkers  I  have  often  found  safe  goers.  Those  who  prefer  the 
trot,  should  seek  for  a  horse  whose  form  of  trotting  is  safe,  rather 
than  fast ;  one  that  lifts  his  feet  up  well,  and  trots  out  fixirly  :  a  horse 
of  this  description  is  very  safe  to  ride,  and  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  quite  swift  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  If  the  canter  be 
preferred,  a  short  compact  horse  should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

It  will  be  here  necessary  to  remark,  that  some  horses  in  their  slow 
paces,  and  particularly  in  their  walk,  will  loll  upon  the  bridle,  and 
become  consequently  very  heavy  in  hand  ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  unpleasant ;  and,  what  is  worse,  animals  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  very  hable  to  fall,  and  that  too  very  suddenly.  A  horse 
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seldom  falls  when  going  fast.  A  hack  (and  indeed  all  descriptions  of 
horses ; )  should  be  light  in  hand,  in  which  case,  he  seldom  fails  to 
have  what  is  called  a  good  mouth. — Whoever  purchases  a  horse  with 
which  he  has  not  been  previously  well  acquainted,  ought  to  ride  him 
a  few  miles,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  a  "  tumble  down" 
restive,  or  has  contracted  any  other  vicious  habits.  By  riding  slowly, 
with  a  slack  bridle,  and  in  a  careless  manner,  if  the  horse  have  a 
propensity  to  stumbling,  it  will  soon  be  discovered.  Many  horses 
have  a  great  aversion  to  meeting  a  stage  coach,  a  large  caravan,  or 
any  large  vehicle,  and  such  a  circumstance  cannot  fail  to  be  unplea- 
sant and  alarming  to  a  timid  or  unskilful  rider.  Not  that  I  should 
reject  a  horse  merely  on  this  account,  as,  unless  the  animal  is  old, 
and  the  habit  absolutely  and  inveterately  confirmed,  it  is  a  defect  not 
very  difiicult  to  remedy. — Generally  speaking,  those  persons  whose 
business  or  avocation  in  life  it  is  to  attend  horses,  are  seldom  remark- 
able for  education  or  intelligence ;  and  if  they  possess  the  power  or 
faculty  of  reflection,  they  seldom  exercise  it  in  a  correct  or  philoso- 
phical manner.  A  young  horse,  before  he  is  backed  or  ridden,  is  unac- 
customed to  a  turnpike  road,  and  consequently  when  first  brought  upon 
it,  the  vehicles  which  he  there  meets  are  new  to  him,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  approach  generally  alarms  him  (he  seldom  testifies  any 
symptoms  of  alarm  when  carriages  are  moving  in  the  same  direction 
as  himself — not  nearly  so  much  even  on  passing  them).  When  he 
comes  to  pass  the  object  which  had  already  excited  his  fears,  he 
presses  to  the  extreme  side  of  the  road,  in  order  to  place  himself  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  object  of  his  alarm,  and  rushes  by  or  past  it; 
or,  instead  of  this,  on  approaching  it  turns  about,  and  refuses  to  pass 
altogether.  An  ignorant  groom  or  horse-breaker  immediately  applies 
the  whip  and  spurs  most  unsparingly,  which  is  making  bad  worse ; 
if  he  succeed  in  forcing  the  horse  in  the  wished-for  direction,  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  his  fears  ;  and  when  a  similar  object  presents 
itself,  the  animal  is  still  more  alarmed,  from  the  excessive  punishment 
which  he  received  before,  and  the  same  scene  is  played  over  again, 
most  likely  with  increased  violence  on  both  sides.  Thus,  on  the 
approach  of  whatever  has  originally  alarmed  the  horse,  he  imme- 
diately recollects  the  punishment  he  has  indured,  expects  a  repetition 
of  it ;  his  fears  increase,  rather  than  subside,  and  the  habit,  in  a  short 
time,  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  remove,  even  when  proper  means 
are  adopted  for  the  purpose.  Now,  if  instead  of  the  whip  and  spur, 
soothing,  friendly  words,  caresses  and  mildness  had  been  substi- 
tuted, though  the  animal  might  not  have  met  the  object  of  his  alarm 
with  indifference,  his  resistance  would  have  been  much  less  violent; 
and  a  few  repetitions  would  have  removed  it  entirely. 

Whenever  a  horse  manifests  alarm  at  any  object,  whether  stage 
coach,  caravan,  windmill,  &c.  he  should  never  be  violently  pressed  to 
face  it  :  he  should  be  coaxed,  patted,  and  not  forced  too  near  the 
object  which  causes  his  terror,  on  the  first  occasion.  He  should  be 
accustomed  to  the  sight  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  gentle,  but  firm, 
treatment  ( for  he  must  not  be  suffered  to  avoid  it  altogether;)  he 
will  soon  be  brought  to  face  it  with  indifference.  I  had  a  horse,  some 
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few  years  ago,  which,  the  first  time  I  happened  to  be  passing  near  a 
windmill,  turned  suddenly  round,  and  galloped  back  with  me  for  se- 
veral hundred  yards  before  1  could  pull  him  up.  The  horse  was  a 
good  tempered  creature,  but  high  spirited,  and  it  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  I  could  induce  him  to  approach  within  about  thirty 
yards  of  the  mill.  It  was  evident  that  severe  punishment  had  been 
administered  on  some  former  occasion.  However,  the  following 
morning  I  rode  the  same  way  ;  and  being  prepared  for  the  business, 
I  took  care  he  did  not  turn  and  carry  me  back  as  before.  By  kind 
treatment,  I  induced  him  to  approach  much  nearer,  and  to  remain 
in  that  position  for  some  minutes  :  after  a  few  lessons  of  this  sort,  I 
was  enabled  to  ride  him  as  near  the  mill  as  the  sails  would  allow,  and 
for  the  three  years  following,  while  he  remained  in  my  possession,  he 
uniformly  passed  a  windmill  with  as  much  indifference  as  his  rider. 

I  should  never  advise  any  person  to  purchase  a  restive  horse  ;  and 
this  vicious  propensity,  which  arises  from  a  base,  cowardly  disposition, 
is  easily  discovered,  when  the  animal  is  mounted  by  a  stranger. 
Many  restive  horses  will  go  quietly  enough  with  those  who  are  per- 
fectly master  of  them  ;  but  the  moment  they  are  mounted  by  a 
stranger  they  prepare  for  battle.  Some  of  these  animals  will  go 
pleasantly  enough,  even  with  a  stranger,  provided  they  are  ridden 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  stable  ;  or,  if  in  a  town,  the  ride  be 
confined  to  the  town ;  but  when  the  animal  is  taken  farther  than  he 
wishes  (suspecting  a  journey  is  the  object,  as  restive  horses  have  an 
inveterate  antipathy  to  work  ;)  he  may  be  perceived  to  stare,  place 
his  ears  in  a  forward  direction,  will  breathe  very  hard  or  loud,  and 
will  appear  to  labour  under  some  degree  of  alarm.  He  is  looking 
out  for  his  object ;  and  will  seldom  fail  to  stop  at  the  first  stable, 
barn,  house,  or  building,  or  any  thing  else  which  he  approaches. 
He  will  turn  suddenly  round  and  go  back,  he  will  stand  still,  or  per- 
haps attempt  to  run  into  the  yard,  if  there  be  one  ;  or  into  the  stable, 
if  the  door  be  open  ;  or  force  himself  against  the  wall  or  gate  post, 
and  perhaps  break  the  rider's  leg.  If  you  attempt  to  fight  with  him 
on  these  occasions  (and  gentle  means  are  out  of  the  question  ;)  he 
will  be  found  prepared  for  the  contest. — With  one  fore  foot  placed 
in  advance,  on  the  side  on  which  his  mouth  is  the  hardest  (and  all 
horses  have  one  side  harder  than  the  other)  he  will  be  prepared  to 
resist  all  attempts  at  pulling  him  round.  The  best  method  under 
such  circumstances,  is  to  pull  the  opposite  rein  suddenly,  pull  him 
quite  round,  and  continue  pulling  him  completely  round  three  or  four 
times  as  quickly  as  possible,  which  makes  him  giddy,  throws  him  off 
his  guard,  and  completely  confuses  him.  As  soon  as  three  revolu- 
tions have  been  completed,  his  head  should  instantly  be  placed  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  wished  to  proceed,  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  spurs  and  whip  applied  in  the  most  liberal  manner  possible.  He 
will,  of  course,  gallop  for  some  time  ;  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  road 
will  allow,  he  should  be  compelled  to  gallop  considerably  further 
than  his  own  disposition  would  induce  him  to  go.  The  greater  part 
of  restive  horses  may  be  compelled  to  abandon  this  highly  dangerous 
propensity  by  the  method  just  described,  and  in  a  much  shorter  time 
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than  is  generally  supposed ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  trusted,  and  seldom 
fail  to  try  for  mastery  with  every  strange  rider  that  may  happen  to 
mount  them.  Moreover,  there  are  horses  to  be  met  with  so  invete- 
rately  restive,  as  to  be  incurable — they  will  rear  most  alarmingly,  a 
vice  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  ;  which  is  seldom  totally  eradi- 
cated, but  may  be  partially  suppressed,  by  those  who  are  masters  of 
the  science  of  equitation. 

Yet,  it  is  but  fair  to  remark,  that  there  are  horses,  which,  from  a  little 
obstinacy  of  disposition,  are  apt  to  manifest  a  wish  or  will  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  their  rider,  which  are,  nevertheless,  valuable  animals. 
Ten  years  since,  I  purchased  a  little  black  Irish  horse,  which  I  rode  very 
pleasantly  for  some  weeks;  but  happening  to  take  a  journey  of  some 
distance,  when  on  my  return,  a  few  miles  from  home,  I  wished  to  call 
on  a  friend,  and  for  that  purpose  attempted  to  turn  the  horse  down 
a  lane  which  led  to  the  house,  in  a  different  direction  from  my  house, 
and  consequently  from  the  horse's  stable.  He  was  perfectly  consci- 
ous of  this  ;  for  he  placed  his  off  fore  foot  in  advance,  and  imme- 
diately assumed  a  lone  of  disobedience.  I  instantly  pulled  the  oppo- 
site rein  of  the  bridle,  twisted  him  round  three  or  four  times,  placed 
his  head  in  the  direction  I  wished  to  proceed ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
applied  the  steel  and  the  lash  most  freely,  and  we  thus  went  along  as 
fast  as  the  horse  could  gallop  for  about  half  a  mile  ;  when  he  went 
forward  as  quietly  as  possible.  This  could  scarcely  be  called  vice  : 
the  horse  was  anxious  to  get  to  his  own  stable,  and  was  aware  the 
road  I  wished  to  take  did  not  lead  to  it. — He  never  made  but  one 
more  attempt  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good 
horse. 

Professed  horse  dealing  is  that  kind  of  business  in  which  neither 
candour  nor  honour  is  to  be  expected :  deception  is  studied  by  horse 
dealers  as  a  science  ;  and  whatever  act  of  dishonesty  may  be  commit- 
ted by  one  of  this  knowing  fraternity,  the  transaction  is  regarded  by 
the  author  of  it  as  very  clever  ;  he  laughs  in  his  sleeve,  and  takes 
much  merit  to  himself  for  his  own  dexterity  and  cunning ;  while  the 
world  view  the  matter  as  relating  to  the  man's  avocation,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  he  is  not  regarded  as  dishonest  on  that  account.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  further  remarked,  that  most  persons  (not  including 
dealers)  who  have  horses  to  dispose  of  allow  themselves  a  very  wide 
latitude,  or  rather  perhaps  a  very  considerable  stretch  of  conscience  ; 
and,  although  in  other  matters  they  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of 
being  guilty  of  any  thing  like  dishonesty,  yet,  in  the  sale  of  a  horse, 
would  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  most  culpable  equivocation,  if  not 
to  positive  and  deliberate  falsehood. 

Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  behoves  those  who  wish 
to  purchase  a  horse,  and  are  incapable  of  forming  a  good  opinion  for 
themselves,  to  be  very  circumspect  in  the  business.  A  horse  may  be 
returned,  it  is  true,  if  warranted  sound  ;  dealers  are  also  ready 
enough  to  give  a  warranty  :  yet  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  return  the 
horse,  as  the  seller  had,  in  all  probability,  been  guilty  of  studied 
falsehood  in  ridding  himself  of  the  animal,  he  resorts  to  the  same 
means,  and  even  to  false  swearing,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the 
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money  which  he  has  received  for  him.  For  my  own  part,  in  my  horse 
dealing  transactions,  I  neither  require,  nor  give,  a  warranty.  I  never 
purchase  a  horse  till  I  have  ridden  him  sufficiently  to  satisfy  myself 
that  he  will  suit  me.  In  the  sale  of  a  horse,  I  allow  a  similar  latitude. 
By  this  method,  I  avoid  every  thing  in  the  form  of  litigation :  yet  I 
by  no  means  offer  my  system  as  an  example  for  others,  since  a  regu- 
lar warranty  must,  after  all,  operate  as  a  sort  of  protection  for  the 
unskilful  in  horse  flesh. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  vice  in  horses,  and  those  tricks  which 
are  almost  daily  in  practice  by  horse  dealers.  Having  made  all  the 
requisite  observations  respecting  unsafe  goers,  those  which  are  said 
to  shij  on  the  road,  and  on  restive  horses,  I  have  further  to  remark, 
that  there  are  several  other  circumstances  or  cases  incident  to  the 
business  of  purchasing  a  horse,  which  require  consideration.  A  broken 
winded  horse  is  very  easily  discovered,  even  by  the  most  indiffer- 
ent judge,  when  galloped  a  short  distance,  unless  means  are  adopted 
to  prevent  it.  The  dealers  in  what  are  called  screivs  for  the  purpose 
of  hiding  the  defect  of  broken  wind,  give  the  animal  bacon  fat, 
(most  likely  any  kind  of  fat  or  animal  oil  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose,) to  which  some  of  them  add  shot  or  lead,  which,  it  seems, 
will  enable  the  horse  to  breathe  for  twenty-four  hours  without  exhi- 
biting those  very  obvious  and  well-known  symptoms  which  denote 
the  disease.  Again,  if  a  horse  is  a  kicker,  or  be  otherwise  vicious, 
when  approached  or  handled,  he  is  dosed  with  opium,  the  effect  of 
which  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  description  in  this  place. 

Horses  with  very  delicate  mouths  should  be  ridden  in  a  plain 
snaffle,  unless  they  are  given  to  stumbling,  in  which  case  the  curb  is 
to  be  recommended — a  powerful  curb  upon  a  hard  mouthed  horse. 

Cobs  and  ponies  may  be  appropriately  enough  placed  under  the 
present  head,  since  they  are  very  generally  employed  as  hacks. 
Many  of  what  are  called  cobs,  are  perhaps  the  most  generally  useful 
of  any  of  the  horse  tribe.  They  may  be  regarded  as  "  large  horses 
in  a  little  comjjass ;"  and,  when  they  possess  the  gift  of  going  well, 
make  not  only  good  hacks,  but  may  be  applied  to  almost  any  pur- 
pose. 

Ponies  are  useful  creatures,  and  occasionally  create  surprise  by  the 
long  journies  which  they  perform ;  but  they  cannot  be  so  pleasant  in 
their  paces  as  horses  with  a  proper  large  stride.  They  are  best 
calculated  for  children. — Timid  ladies  are  partial  to  riding  on  ponies ; 
they  would  be  more  securely  and  pleasanter  carried  on  good  sized 
horses. 

The  Ladys  Pad  is  seldom  required  to  be  a  powerful  animal ;  but, 
above  all  horses,  should  be  safe  and  surefooted,  with  a  mouth  as 
delipate  as  possible  :  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  these  objects,  the 
horse  should  have  his  mouth  properly  made,  and  he  should  then  be 
ridden  over  the  most  uneven  ground  possible  with  the  bridle  lying 
loose  upon  his  neck  :  he  would  most  likely  fall  at  first,  but  would 
soon  learn  to  take  care  of  himself,  without  trusting  to  the  bridle :  he 
should  also  be  well  reconciled  to  every  noise,  and  all  objects  which 
are  calculated  to  create  alarm  :  another  person  mounted  should  gallop 
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by  or  past  him,  cracking  a  whip  and  making  a  great  noise  :  he  will 
thus  become  so  perfectly  steady  that  a  lady  may  ride  him  with  the 
utmost  confidence  and  safety.  The  canter  is  the  pace  best  calculated 
for  a  female. 

Butchers  Hacks  are  remarkable  equally  for  their  mean  appearance 
and  the  long  journies  which  they  perform.  Butchers  are  hard  riders, 
and  they  contrive  to  make  their  rough-looking  nags  go  a  great  dis- 
tance in  a  very  short  time.  At  first  view  this  seems  surprising,  as 
their  hacks  seldom  manifest  any  very  high  pretensions  to  breeding, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  often  appear  battered  and  blemished; 
their  condition  too,  none  of  the  best.  I  must  confess  I  have  scarcely 
ever  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  score. — However,  it  may  be 
justly  remarked,  that  butchers  are  seldom  sparing  of  the  spur  (they 
seldom  appear  with  more  than  one;)  or  the  ash  plant;  and  although 
they  perform  long  journies  in  a  short  space  of  time,  their  hacks  sel- 
dom fail  to  exhibit  incontestible  proofs  of  the  violence  which  has  been 
called  into  action  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  animal  to  accomplish 
the  object  which  the  rider  had  in  view.  But  it  is  not  always  that  the 
unfortunate  quadruped  is  able  to  perform  the  inhuman  task  imposed 
upon  him: — nature  sinks  under  it,  and  the  creature  expires. — A 
butcher,  now  living,  while  riding  between  Chester,  and  what  is  called 
the  Rock  Ferry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  perceived  his  horse 
lame,  five  or  six  miles  before  he  reached  the  last  mentioned  place, 
and  as  he  rode  along,  a  rustic  called  to  him,  saying  that  his  horse's 
near  fore  foot  was  covered  with  blood : — the  blood  was  oozing  out  at 
the  coronet,  owing  most  likely  to  a  wrench,  from  the  foot  catching 
between  two  stones.  The  fellow,  nevertheless,  forced  the  animal  for- 
ward :  he  reached  the  Rock  Ferry,  where  his  horse  walked,  as  it 
were,  out  of  his  hoof — it  came  completely  aivay !  The  trot  is  the 
butcher's  general  pace  ;  and,  it  may  correctly  be  observed,  that,  if 
the  horse  has  any  trot  in  him,  they  will  bring  it  out :  little  doubt  can 
be  entertained,  that  the  trot  is  the  least  fatiguing  to  a  horse  of  any 
of  his  quick  paces,  and  that  which  will  enable  him  to  accomplish  long 
journies  in  the  shortest  period  of  time.  Butchers'  hacks  are  seldom 
much  better  than  screws,  at  least  in  appearance— they  are  almost 
every  where  to  be  met  with :  butchers  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  semi-horse-dealers  ;  they  are  often  changing  their  hacks. 

It  may  be  observed  of  butchers,  that  they  slaughter  their  hacks 
as  well  as  their  cattle  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  mere  dint  of  punish- 
ment, they  compel  the  horse  to  perform  that  of  which  he  is  generally 
supposed  incapable. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  horse  with  thin  shoulders,  and 
a  flat  chest,  whose  fore  feet  stand  boldly  forward  and  even,  his  neck 
rising  rather  semicircularly  from  the  points  of  those  thin  shoulders 
to  his  head,  may  justly  be  said  to  have  a  light  forehand,  and  to  be 
better  calculated  for  the  saddle  than  the  collar.  As  most  horses  in 
the  hands  of  farmers,  while  young,  are  drawn,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing their  make,  occasions  them  to  move  heavily,  if  you  desire  a 
nimble  footed  horse,  choose  one  that  has  never  drawn. 

HACK,  COVER.  A  horse  used  by  sportsmen  to  ride  to  the 
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fixture,  or  place  of  the  hounds'  meeting,  when  the  hunter  is  mounted, 
having  been  previously  sent  forward  by  a  servant. 

HAIR, — with  which  the  frame  of  the  huntsman's  halloo  : — it  is  for  that  reason 

horse  is  so  completely  covered,  and  more  alone,  I  prefer  the  horn,  to  which,  I   ob- 

familiarl}'  termed  coat,  is,  in  general,  indi-  serve,  hounds  fly  more  readily  than  to  the 

cative  of  the  good  or  ill  state  of  the  horse;  huntsman's  voice.     Good  voices  certainly 

not  only  in  respect  to  health,  but  to  his  are  pleasing  ;  yet  it  might  be  as  well,  per- 

condition,  for  whatever  v.-ork  he  may  be  haps,  if  those  who  have  them,  were  less 

designed.       If  the  subject  is  sleek  in  his  fond  of  showing  them.       When  a  fox  is 

coat,  with  a  glossy  shining  surface,  soft  hallooed,  those  who  understand  this  busi- 

and  pliable  in  the  skin  ;    not  tight  upon  ness,  and    get  forward,  may  halloo   him 

the  ribs,  as  if  firmly  adhering  to  the  side ;  again  ;  yet,  let  them  be  told,  if  the  hounds 

no  enlargements  upon  the  lower  joints  of  go  the  contrary  way,  or  do  not  seem  to 

the  legs,  nor  any  profuse  and  faint  perspi-  come  on,  upon  the  line  of  him,  to  halloo 

ration  upon  moderate  work,  the  blood  may  no  more.     With  regard  to  its  being  the 

be  pronounced  in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  hunted   fox,    the    fox    which    every  man 

horse  in  fair  and  good  condition.  halloos  is  the  hunted  fox  in  his  own  opi- 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  coat  is  rovigh,  nion,  though  he  seldom  has  a  better  reason 

hollow,  staring  different  ways,  of  a  varie-  for    it  than  because  he  saw  him.     Such 

gated  hue,  with  a  tinge  of  dust  or  scaly  halloos  as  serve  to  keep  the  hounds  toge- 

scurf  beneath  the  surface,  the  perspirative  ther,  and  to  get  on  the  tail  hounds,  are 

matter  has  been  thrown  upon  the  circula-  always  of  use  ;  it  is  the  halloos  of  encou- 

tion  by  a  collapsion  of  the  porous  system,  ragement   to   the  leading  hounds,   when 

the  blood  is  become  sizy,  and  disposed  to  injudiciously  given,  that  spoil  your  sport, 

morbidity,  in  proportion  to  the  preternatu-  I  am  sony  to  say,  view  halloos  frequently 

ral  weight  by  which  it  is  overloaded,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.     They  are  pleas- 

the  obstructions  it  has  to  encounter  in  its  ing  to  sportsmen,  but  prejudicial  to  hounds, 

passage  through  the   finer  vessels,  occa-  If  a  strong  cover  be  full  of  foxes  and  they 

sioned  by  the  languor  of  the  circulation.  are   often   hallooed,   hounds  seldom  take 

Where  a  loss  of  hair  has  been  sustained  much  pains  in  hunting  them:  hence  arises 

by  some  injury,  as  in  broken  knees,  wounds  that  coldness  and  indifference,  which  may 

after  being  healed,  blistering  or  firing,  the  be  sometimes  observed  in  fox  hounds  when 

growth  may  be  promoted  (particularly  in  pursuing  their  game."      Hounds   should 

slight  cases)  by  reducing  three  drachms  of  never  be  taken  off"  to  a  halloo,  if  they  are 

camphire  to  fine  powder,  tlien  letting  it  be  running  with  a  good  scent ;  but  if  other- 


well  incorporated  with  two  ounces  of  sper- 
maceti ointment,  upon  a  marble  slab,  and 
a  small  portion  of  it  well  rubbed  into  the 
part  affected  at  least  once,  but  it  will  be 
better  if  persevered  in  twice,  a  day.  Neats' 
foot  oil,  sheep's  foot  oil,  or  indeed  any  ani- 
mal oil  is  still  better,  and  more  simple. 

HALLOO. — A  term  or  shoutfrequently 
used  in  the  chase.  In  coursing,  where  a 
hare  is  started,  the  dogs  are  excited  to  ])ur- 
sue  by  the  vociferation  of  Halloo  !  Hal- 
loo ! — In  lumting,  its  meaning  will  require 
a  more  verbose  explanation  ;  halloos  may 
be  called  the  language  of  the  chase  :  they 
are  used  to  encourage  the  hounds,  as  well 


wise,  and  the  halloo  can  be  depended  on, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  lift  or  take  the 
hourids  to  the  spot,  particularly  if  the  fox 
is  a  great  way  before  them,  or  persists  in 
running  his  foil ;  as  such  foxes  are  diffi- 
cult to  kill,  unless  you  get  nearer  to  them 
by  some  means  or  other.  Hounds  may  be 
hallooed  too  much.  If  they  are  often  used 
to  a  halloo,  they  will  expect  it,  and  may 
trust  perhaps  to  their  ears  and  eyes  more 
than  to  their  noses.  While  hounds  can 
get  on  with  the  scent,  it  cannot  be  right 
to  take  them  off"  from  it ;  but  when  they 
are  stopped  for  M-ant  of  it,  it  cannot  then 
be  wrong  to  give  them  every  advantage  in 


as  for  the  purpose  of  reprehension  ;  there  your  power.  '  A  huntsman  should  never 
is  also  the  view  halloo  :  the  meaning  of  theless  be  cautious  of  going  to  a  distant 
■which  will  be  very  intelligibly  explained    "    "  "    "'  '      ^ 

by  a  few  words  from  Beckford. — "  I  have 
a  friend   (says  he)   who   hunts   his  own 


halloo.  The  halloo  itself  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  direct  him ;  and  though  it  affords 
no  certain  rule,  yet  you  may  frequently 
hounds,  who  has  the  strangest  voice,  and  guess  by  it  whether  any  reliance  can  be 
the  oddest  halloo,  I  ever  heard.  He  has,  placed  on  it.  However,  if  it  is  resolved 
however,  this  advantage  :  no  dog  can  pos-  to  go  to  a  halloo,  the  sooner  the  hounds 
sibly  mistake  his  halloo  for  another.  Sin-  reach  it  the  better.  Huntsmen  who  are 
gularity  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  a  slow  at  getting  to  a  halloo  are  void  of  com- 
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mon  sense.  They  frequently  commit  ano- 
ther fault  by  being  in  too  great  a  hurry 
when  they  are  there.  "  It  is  hardly  cre- 
dible (says  Beckford)  how  much  our  eager- 
ness is  apt,  at  such  a  time,  to  mislead  our 
judgment :  for  instance,  when  we  get  to 
the  halloo,  the  first  questions  are  natural 
enough  : — Did  you  see  the  fox  ? — which 
way  did  he  go? — The  man  points  with 
his  finger  perhaps,  and  then  away  you  all 
ride  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  and  in  such  a  hur- 
ry, that  not  one  will  stay  to  hear  the  an- 
swer which  you  all  wei'e  so  desirous  of 
knowing  :  the  general  consequence  of 
which  is,  you  mistake  the  place,  and  are 
obliged  to  return  to  the  man  for  better 
information." — In  hvmting  the  stag  and 
the  hare,  halloos  are  used  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner ;  though  they  should  not 
be  nearly  so  often  resorted  to  with  harriers 
as  with  fox  hounds. — The  English  halloo 
is  unqiiestionably  derived  from  a  similar 
term  used  by  French  sportsmen  in  wolf 
hunting,  "  au  Loup  !"  (to  wolf!)  the  sound 
of  which,  as  every  one  acqviainted  with 
the  French  language  will  instantly  recog- 
nise, is  precisely  similar. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  remark,  that, 
thougli  the  language  of  the  chase,  or  ra- 
ther the  language  used  to  hounds,  is  com- 
prised under  the  general  denomination  of 
Halloo,  yet  the  word  itself,  that  is,  halloo, 
is  made  use  of  in  scarcely  any  other  in- 
stance than  when  a  hare  starts  before  grey- 
hounds : — on  this  occasion,  a  cry  of  Hal- 
loo !  Halloo  !  is  raised  by  the  sportsmen, 
in  order  to  induce  the  greyhounds  to  look 
out  for  their  game  and  pursue  it.  As  to 
the  language  of  huntsmen  to  their  hounds, 
though,  as  before  observed,  it  is  compre- 
hended under  the  genei'al  term  Halloo, 
yet  it  is  branched  out  into  a  variety  of 
sounds,  all  of  which  are  of  course  under- 
stood by  the  hounds.  It  seldom  happens 
indeed  that  two  huntsmen  have  precisely 
the  same  tone,  which,  however,  is  of  no 
consequence  so  long  as  the  meaning  is 
xmderstood  or  correctl}'^  interpreted  by  the 
hounds  :  indeed,  any  peculiarity  in  the 
voice  of  a  huntsman  may  be  said  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  hounds,  as,  imder  such 
circumstances,  they  can  never  mistake  his 
voice  for  that  of  another.  It  is  frequently  dif- 
ficult, in  the  general  halloos  of  huntsmen,  to 
discover  any  definite  word,  but  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  well-defined  expression  may  be 
mostly  traced  :  Yoic  is  the  word  (or  hal- 
loo) from  which  many  of  the  corruptions 
or  deviations  may  be  traced.  Here, 
hoy!  is  also  tortured  into  a  variety  of 
forms  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed) ; 
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and  indeed  so  many  of  these  ill-defined 
deviations  present  themselves,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  image  them  to  the  mind 
by  any  form  of  words  on  paper :  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  justly  remarked, 
that  some  of  the  terms  (halloos)  which 
seem  to  admit  of  no  deviation,  the  most 
prominent  of  which,  are  talhjho  and  whoo- 
ivhoop,  the  former  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  French  au  tailli,  to  cover  • 
though  it  is  used  in  a  sense  somewhat 
different  by  English  sportsmen. —  Tallyho  ! 
is  the  term  for  a  fox  breaking  cover  or 
going  away,  and  indeed  every  time  he  is 
viewed  :  whoo-ivhoop  is  used  at  the  death, 
and  constitutes  of  course  what  we  call 
the  death  halloo. — Whoo-whoop  is  most 
likely  derived  from  the  same  language  as 
tallyho;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
most,  if  not  all,  our  terms  of  the  chase 
sprung  from  the  same  source,  and  were 
originally  introduced  by  the  Normans. 

HALTER  is  that  well-known  conveni- 
ence by  which  a  horse  is  fastened  to  the 
manger  when  confined  in  the  stable. 

HALTER-CAST.  This  is  an  accident 
to  which  horses  are  constantly  liable,  and 
it  very  frequently  happens ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, from  the  inadvertency  cf  leaving  the 
rein  of  the  halter  of  too  great  a  length  on 
either  one  side  or  the  other  :  for  when  the 
horse  is  lying  down,  and  has  occasion 
(from  itching,  or  some  other  cause)  to  rub 
his  neck  or  head  with  the  hind  foot,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  have  it  get  entan- 
gled in  the  halter-rein  ;  which  encircling 
the  cavity  of  the  heel,  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  the  animal  to  extricate  himself, 
unless  the  halter  breaks  in  his  favour  ; 
and  during  these  struggles,  the  heel  is 
sometimes  so  terribly  excoriated,  as  to 
become  not  only  a  wound  of  much  trouble, 
anxiety,  and  loss  of  labour,  but  often  leaves 
a  very  vexatious  blemish,  never  to  be  re- 
moved. 

HALTING  maybe  considered  a  limp- 
ing, or  slight  impediment  to  free  and  easy 
action,  implying  some  kind  of  perceptible 
defect  or  disquietude,  not  amounting  to 
absolute  lameness. 

HAM,  HOUGH,  or  HOCK,  is  the 
joint  in  the  centre  of  the  hind  leg ;  and  al- 
though so  wonderfully  united  for  strength 
and  action,  is  nevertheless  the  seat  of  se- 
rious injuries,  as  spavins,  ciu-bs,  &c. 

HAMBLETONIAN  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  of  Skimpton,  near  York,  and 
foaled  in  1792;  was  got  by  King  Fer- 
gus ;  dam  by  Highflyer ;  grand-dam  by 
Matchem. — 1795,  May  5,  when  three 
years  old,  he  won  a  stakes  of  fifteen  gui~ 
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neas  each,  over  Hambleton,  (five  subscri- 
bers) beating  Sober  Robin,  Tarquin,  and 
another.  At  York,  May  20,  he  won  a 
sweepstakes  of  twenty  guineas  each,  four 
subscribers.  He  was  then  purchased, 
with  all  his  engagements,  by  Sir  C.  Tur- 
ner, Bart,  in  wliose  possession  he  won, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  at  York,  a  sweei)- 
stakes  of  100  guineas  each,  (six  subscri- 
bers) beating  Benjamin,  Minus,  and 
Maximus.  Two  days  after,  he  won  a 
sweepstakes  of  fifty  guineas  each  (four 
subscribers).  At  Doncaster,  the  22nd  of 
September,  he  Avon  tlie  St.  Leger  stakes 
of  25  guineas  each,  twelve  subscribers. 
The  next  day  he  won  the  gold  cup  of  100 
guineas  value,  four  miles,  beating  Gover- 
nor, Capsicum,  and  Bradamant.  179G, 
at  the  York  August  meeting,  he  won  a 
subscription  purse  of  227/.  10.?.  beating 
Spread  Eagle,  Sober  Robin,  and  another. 
The  next  day  he  won  the  ladies'  plate, 
beating  Lord  Darlington's  St.  George. 
At  this  period  of  uninterrupted  success, 
he  was  purchased  by  Sir  Henry  Tempest 
Vane,  Bart,  and  at  Doncaster,  Septem- 
ber 28,  won  the  gold  cup  of  100  guineas 
value,  beating  Sir  Robin,  Ambrosio,  and 
three  others.  In  the  Newmarket  Hough- 
ton meeting,  November  2,  he  beat  Mr. 
Tatton's  Patriot  (who  was  got  by  Rock- 
ino-ham)  over  the  Beacon  course,  for  1000 
guineas.  1797,  Monday,  in  the  New- 
market Craven  meeting,  he  won  the  Cra- 
ven stakes  of  ten  guineas  each,  beating 
Sober  Robin,  Bennington,  Paynator,  Her- 
mione,  Parisot,  Cymbeline,  and  fi\-e 
others.  The  same  day  he  received  250 
guineas  forfeit  from  Spread  Eagle.  On 
Thursday,  in  the  same  week,  he  beat 
Lord  Clermont's  Aimator,  Beacon  course, 
300  guineas.  At  York,  August  23,  he 
won  one  third  of  the  great  subscription 
of  25  guineas  each,  (twenty-five  subscri- 
bers) to  which  was  added  a  501.  plate 
given  by  the  city.  The  next  day  he  won 
another  third  of  the  same  sidjscription, 
with  an  additional  501.  plate  by  the  city, 
beating  Beningbrough,  Trimbush  and 
Brilliant.  At  "Doncaster,  the  27th  of 
September,  he  won  the  stakes  of  ten 
guineas  each,  (ten  subscribers)  with 
twenty  guineas  added  by  the  coi'poration ; 
and  on  the  29th,  received  100  guineas 
forfeit  from  Mr.  Sitwell's  Moorcock.  In 
1798,  he  was  slightly  lame,  and  never 
started.  1799,  Monday,  in  the  Craven 
meeting  at  Newmarket,  he  beat  Mr. 
Cookson's  famous  horse.  Diamond,  over 
the  Beacon,  for  3000  guineas,  with  the 
odds  of  five  to  four  in  his  favour,  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  superiority  in  size  and 
strength ;  it  being  joculai'ly  observed  by 
tlxe  rider  of  Diamond  at  starting,  that  it 
seemed  "  a  little  like  a  race  between  a 
mare  and  her  colt."  This  match  was  the 
greatest  in  popularity  ever  known  from 
one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  and  was  decided  before  one  of  the 
fullest  meetings  ever  seen  at  Newmarket. 
It  was  won  by  no  more  than  three  parts 
of  a  length,  to  effect  which,  the  winner 
had  felt  the  utmost  force  of  the  spur ;  and, 
it  was  generally  believed,  if  they  had  had 
then  one  lumdred  yards  farther  to  have 
ran.  Diamond  would  liave  been  the  win- 
ner ;  in  proof  of  the  justice  of  wliich  opi- 
nion, Mr.  Cookson  challenged  a  repetition 
of  the  match,  which  Avas  declined. 

At  Doncaster  the  same  year,  he  won 
the  renewed  stakes  of  ten  guineas  each, 
(fourteen  subscribers)  with  twenty  guineas 
added  by  the  corporation,  beating  eight 
of  the  best  horses  in  the  north  of  England. 
In  1800,  he  won  the  great  subscription  at 
York,  with  501.  given  by  the  city,  which 
was  the  last  time  he  started.  He  once 
ran  out  of  the  course,  soon  after  starting, 
when  running  three  miles  OA-er  York, 
1797,  for  a  SAveejitakes  of  100  guineas 
each,  against  Deserter  and  Spi'cad  Eagle ; 
and  paid  one  forfeit  to  Sterling  (from 
being  amiss  in  1792)  at  NeAvmarket;  but 
never  Avas  beat. 

HAND  is  the  term  for  a  mode  of 
measurement  by  Avhich  the  height  of  a 
horse  is  ascertained.  A  hand  (so  called 
originally  from  its  breadth)  is  four  inches  ; 
three  hands  is  consequently  one  foot ; 
and  a  horse  of  fifteen  hands  is  exactly  five 
feet  high. 

Bridle-hand.  The  left  hand  is  so  termed, 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  right,  Avhich  is 
called  the  Avhip-haud. 

To  say  a  horse  is  light  in  hand,  implies 
his  being  playful,  Hvely,  champing  his 
bit,  firm  upon  his  haunches,  and  not 
dwelling  upon  the  groimd  Avith  his  fore 
feet.  A  horse  is  lieaA'y  in  hand,  Avhen, 
bearing  his  Aveight  upon  the  bit,  and  lift- 
ing his  fore  legs  Avith  reluctance,  he  goes 
boring  on,  Avith  no  other  sensation  to  the 
rider,  than  an  eternal  fear  of  his  pitching 
upon  his  head.  A  vicious  horse,  break- 
ing aAvay  Avith  his  ridei',  seems  a  dreadful 
siglit  to  a  spectator,  but  can  never  be  at- 
tended Avitli  misfortune,  if  the  rider  is  a 
good  horseman,  and  has  him  "  Avell  in 
haiul,"  Avhich  is,  in  fact,  the  poAver  of 
"  gathei-ing  him  together,"  or  stopping 
his  career  at  pleasure. 

Hand-griJhp  is  that  easy  kind  of  pacing 
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adapted  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  wish 
to  obtain  every  possible  degree  of  motion, 
most  consonant  to  bodily  ease  ;  it  is  the 
degree  of  equestrian  action  synonimous 
with,  and  more  universally  known  by, 
the  denomination  of  canter ;  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  slowest,  or  most  contracted,  gal- 
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Free  Handicap  is  an  expression  which 
frequently  appears  in  race  lists,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  that  a  number  of  horses 
being  named,  a  weight  is  placed  against 
the  name  of  each,  by  the  clerk  of  the 
races,  or  some  disinterested  person,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  performances 


lop,  and  can   only  be   enjoyed  by  those     of  the  horses.  These  weights  are  supposed 
who  possess  horses  of  good  temper,  and 
well  broke  for  the  purpose. 

A  colt  said  to  be  "  taken  in  hand,"  im- 
plies his  being  brought  from  the  field  to 
be  handled,  quieted,  led  about,  and  stabled, 
previous  to  his  being  broke  in  for  the 
saddle  or  harness. 

HANDICAP.  A  handicap  match,  is 
A,  B,  and  C,  to  put  an  ecpial  sum  each 
into  a  hat ;  C,  who  is  the  handicapper, 
makes  a  match  for  A  and  B,  who,  when 
they  have  perused  it,  put  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  and  draw  them  out  closed  ; 
then  they  open  them  together,  and  if  both 
have  money  in  their  hands,  the  match  is 
confirmed ;  if  neither  have  money,  it  is 
no  match.  In  both  cases,  the  handicap- 
per draws  all  the  money  out  of  the  hat ; 
but  if  one  has  money  in  his  hand,  and 
the  other  none,  then  it  is  no  match  ;  and 
he  that  has  money  in  his  hand  is  en- 
titled to  the  deposit  in  the  hat. 


to  be  such  as  will  bring  all  the  horses  as 
nearly  on  a  par  as  possible  ;  and  the  list 
containing  them  being  handed  to  the 
owner  of  each  horse,  they  accept  or  de- 
cline according  as  they  imagine  the  chances 
are  for  or  against  them. 

HANDfNG  A  COCK.    See  Cocking. 

HANDLING.  A  term  applied  by 
cockers  to  the  judicious  handling  of  a 
cock,  when  brought  up  from  his  walk,  to 
ascertain  whether  he  is  in  proper  condi- 
tion to  be  placed  in  the  pens.  Tliis  is 
done  by  a  particular  mode  of  taking  the 
girt  of  the  body  by  grasp,  to  discover  the 
shape  and  substance,  the  bone,  the  prob- 
able strength,  as  well  as  the  firmness  or 
flaccidity  of  the  flesh. 

HARBOUR  is  a  sporting  term  appli- 
cable to  deer,  and  used  in  stag  hunting. 
A  stag  is  said  to  harbour  when  he  goes  to 
rest ;  and  to  unharbour  a  deer  is  to  dis- 
lodge him. 


HARE.  The  hare  is  one  of  the  most  timid  animals  in  nature : 
fearful  of  every  danger,  and  attentive  to  every  alarm,  it  is  continually 
upon  the  watch ;  and  being  provided  with  very  long  ears,  which  are 
movable  at  pleasure,  and  easily  directed  to  any  quarter,  it  is  warned 
of  the  distant  approach  of  its  enemies.  As  the  hare  is  destitute  of  the 
means  of  defence,  nature  has  aided  it  with  the  powers  of  evasion  in 
a  surprising  degree :  every  part  and  member  of  this  animal  seems 
peculiarly  formed  for  celerity,  and  it  is  consequently  one  of  the 
swiftest  quadrupeds  in  the  world.  Its  hind  legs  are  much  longer 
than  the  fore  ones,  and  are  furnished  with  strong  muscles,  which 
give  it  a  singular  advantage  in  running  up  a  hill ;  and  of  this  it 
appears  very  sensible,  as  it  is  generally  observed  to  fly  towards  rising 
ground  when  first  started. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  another  great  means  of  its  preservation, 
as  it  often  so  much  resembles  the  ground  on  which  it  sits,  as  not  to 
be  easily  distinguished.  In  cold  countries  near  the  pole,  where  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  hare 
becomes  white,  or  at  least  assumes  the  colour  of  the  country  it  inha- 
bits ;  and  it  is  thus  rendered  less  conspicuous  in  those  frigid  regions. 

Thus  formed  for  escape,  it  might  be  supposed,  the  hare  would 
enjoy  a  state  of  tolerable  security;  but,  although  harmless  and  in- 
offensive in  itself,  it  has  no  friend.  Dogs  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
foxes,  pursue  it,  seemingly  by  instinct ;  wild  cats,  weasels,  &c.  catch 
and  destroy  it ;  birds  of  prey  are  still  more  dangerous  enemies  ;  while 
man,  more  powerful  than  all,  makes  use  of  every  artifice  to  obtain 
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a  creature  which  constitutes  one  of  the  numerous  delicacies  of  his 
table. 

According  to  naturalists,  the  hare  lives  six  or  seven  years,  and 
attains  its  growth  in  one  ;  though  there  is  much  reason  to  believe, 
that,  if  undisturbed  it  Avould  live  much  longer  than  the  period  just 
stated.  It  engenders  frequently  before  it  is  a  year  old.  The  buck 
seeks  the  doe  principally  from  the  month  of  January  to  the  month  of 
April.  The  female  goes  ^vith  young  thirty  or  thirty-one  days,  and 
brings  forth  generally  two  young  ones  (though  they  have  been  known 
to  produce  three  or  four)  and  deposits  them  in  a  tuft  of  grass  or 
heath,  or  in  a  little  bush,  without  any  apparent  preparation. 

The  ridiculous  assertions  which  some  writers  on  natural  history 
have  made,  viz.  of  hares  being  generally  hermaphrodites,  or  of 
chano-ino-  their  sex  every  month,  as  well  as  of  possessing  the  power 
of  superfetation,  are  too  glaringly  absurd  to  need  a  detailed  refuta- 
tion in  this  place.  The  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  first  of  these  notions  is  the  formation  of  the  genital  parts  of  the 
male  hare,  whose  testicles  do  not  obviously  appear  when  he  is  young. 
Another  reason  is,  that  on  the  side  of  the  penis,  which  is  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished,  there  is  an  oblong  and  deep  slit,  the  orifice  of  which, 
in  some  measure,  resembles  the  vulva  of  the  female.  The  male  and 
female  are  known  to  the  sportsman  by  the  following  distinctions  :  the 
head  of  the  male  is  more  short  and  round,  the  whiskers  long,  the 
shoulders  more  ruddy,  and  the  ears  shorter  and  broader  than  those 
of  the  female ;  whose  head  is  long  and  narrow,  the  ears  long,  and 
sharp  at  the  tip,  the  fur  on  the  back  of  a  grey  colour,  inclining  to 
black,  and  in  point  of  size  she  is  frequently  found  smaller  than  the 
male.  There  is  also  considerable  difi^erence  in  the  feet.  In  the 
male,  the  feet  are  small  and  pointed,  and  the  nails  short  ;  whereas, 
in  the  female,  they  are  much  longer  and  more  spread  ;  the  nails  also 
are  much  longer. 

Two  species  of  hare  may  be  distinguished :  those  of  the  wood,  and 
those  of  the  plain.  The  hares  of  the  wood  are  in  general  mvich  larger 
than  those  of  the  open  ground  ;  the  fur  is  not  of  so  dark  a  colour, 
and  they  are  better  covered  with  it  ;  they  are  also  supposed  to  be 
swifter  in  the  chase,  and  their  flesh  to  possess  a  finer  flavour.  These 
distinctions,  however,  are  rather  fanciful  than  real ;  but  the  following 
is  true  enough : — Among  the  hares  of  the  plain,  those  may  be  dis- 
tinguished which  inhabit  marshes ;  they  are  scarcely  so  large,  perhaps 
not  quite  so  swift,  are  less  covered  with  fur,  are  darker  coloured,  and 
their  flesh  is  neither  so  fine  flavoured  nor  so  delicate. 

A  young  hare  that  has  attained  the  full  growth  may  be  known 
from  an  old  one  by  feeling  the  knee  joints  of  the  fore  legs  with  the 
thumb  nail.  When  the  heads  of  the  two  bones  which  form  the  joint 
are  so  close,  that  little  or  no  space  is  to  be  perceived  between  them, 
the  hare  is  old.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  perceptible  separation, 
the  hare  is  young  ;  and  is  more  or  less  so,  in  proportion  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  bones.  It  may  also  be  known  whether  a  hare  is  old  or 
young,  but  without  pretending  to  ascertain  the  precise  age,  by  com- 
pressing the  under  jaw  bones  :  if  they  break  at  the  point  immediately 
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under  the  fore  teeth,  upon  a  slight  degree  of  pressure,  the  hare  is 
certainly  a  young  one  ;  but  if  considerable  force  is  required,  the 
contrary  may  be  inferred. 

The  hare  is  very  prolific,  and  it  is  supposed  the  female  will  take 
the  buck  the  latter  end  of  the  same  season  the  early  part  of  which 
gave  it  birth.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  its  surprising  fecundity,  the 
species,  in  England,  at  least,  would  soon  become  extinct.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  other  numerous  enemies,  this  animal  appears  to  be 
the  peculiar  object  of  the  poacher.  There  are  various  methods  of 
taking  them,  and  so  little  skill  is  required,  that  any  bungler  is  able  to 
execute  his  purpose.  The  wire  snare  is  most  commonly  employed 
by  the  poacher,  though  hares  may  be  covered  on  their  seats  in  the 
day  time  with  a  net,  much  easier  than  a  covey  of  partridges. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  having  hares  very  numerous  in  their 
parks  or  warrens,  should  destroy  some  of  their  buck  hares  before  the 
rutting  season  ;  as,  if  the  latter  are  left  in  great  numbers,  they  will 
prevent  the  does  breeding  properly  by  their  incessant  teazing. 

The  hare,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  found  in  all  the  warm 
and  temperate  climates ;  but  there  remains  the  white  or  Alpine  hare 
yet  to  describe.  The  alpine  hare  is  smaller  than  the  common  hare, 
for  the  reason  which  we  gave  under  the  head  of  the  ptarmigan  or 
white  grouse.  The  following  is  a  particular  description: — The  al- 
pine hare  is  about  nine  inches  in  length.  It  has  a  long  head  and 
whiskers  ;  and  above  each  eye  there  are  two  very  long  hairs.  The 
ears  are  short  and  rounded.  The  fur  is  dusky  at  the  roots,  of  a 
bright  bay  at  the  ends,  slightly  tipt  with  white,  and  intermixed  with 
long  dusky  hairs ;  at  first  sight,  the  animal  appears  of  a  bright  un- 
mixed colour. 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  alpine  hare  by  one  who  has  written 
on  the  subject;  and  who  had  perhaps  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
solitary  individual.  The  fact  is,  that  the  alpine  hare,  like  the  ptar- 
migan, alters  its  appearance  according  to  the  season,  and  in  winter, 
when  snow  covers  those  regions  where  it  is  found,  it  becomes  so 
white  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  general  colour  of  its 
abode.  Like  the  ptarmigan,  the  alpine  hare  is  found  on  the  tops  of 
the  higher  mountains  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  changes  its 
colour  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

"  Their  most  southern  residence  (say  naturalists)  is  on  the  Altaic 
chain  of  mountains  near  the  lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia ;  and  they  extend 
from  thence  as  far  northward  as  to  Kamtschatka.  They  are  always 
found  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  snowy  mountains,  where  these  are 
clad  with  woods,  and  where  herbs  and  moisture  abound.  They  some- 
times burrow  between  the  rocks,  but  more  frequently  lodge  in  the 
crevices.  They  are  generally  found  in  pairs  ;  but,  in  bad  weather, 
they  collect  together,  lie  on  the  rocks,  and  whistle  so  much  like  the 
chirp  of  a  sparrow  as  to  easily  deceive  the  hearer.  On  the  report  of 
a  gun,  they  run  ofi^'  into  their  holes  ;  whence,  however,  if  nothing 
more  is  heard,  they  soon  return. 

"  By  the  usual  wonderful  instinct  of  similar  animals,  they  make  a 
provision  against  the  rigorous  season.    A  company  of  them,  towards 
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autumTi,  collect  together  vast  heaps  of  favourite  herbs  and  grasses, 
nicely  dried ;  which  they  place  either  beneath  the  overhanging  rocks, 
or  between  the  chasms,  or  around  the  trunk  of  some  tree.  The  way 
to  these  heaps  is  marked  by  a  worn  path  ;  and  in  many  places  the 
plants  appear  scattered,  as  if  to  be  dried  in  the  sun  and  harvested 
properly.  The  heaps  are  formed  like  round  or  conoid  ricks ;  and  are 
of  various  sizes,  according  to  the  number  of  the  society  employed  in 
forming  them.  They  are  sometimes  about  a  man's  height,  and 
usually  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 

*' Thus  they  wisely  provide  their  winter's  stock;  without  which 
they  must,  in  the  cold  season,  infallibly  perish  ;  being  prevented  by 
the  depth  of  snow,  from  quitting  their  chosen  retreat  in  quest  of 
food.  They  select  the  most  excellent  vegetables,  and  crop  them 
when  in  their  fullest  vigour.  These  they  make  into  the  best  and 
greenest  hay,  by  the  very  judicious  manner  in  which  they  dry  them. 
The  ricks  they  thus  form  are  the  origin  of  fertility  among  the  rocks; 
for  the  relics,  mixed  with  the  dung  of  the  animals,  rot  in  the  barren 
chasms,  and  create  a  soil  productive  of  vegetation." 

But  to  return  to  the  hare,  which  is  so  numerously  found  amongst 
us,  the  author  of  an  Essay  on  Hare  Hunting  says,  that  he  has  ac- 
curately noticed  the  refined  senses  of  smeUbig  and  hearing  which  she 
possesses,  particularly  the  latter.  All  the  hare's  dependance,  says 
this  writer,  is  on  this  talent  alone ;  still,  however,  there  is  one  incon- 
venience attending  it,  that  whilst  this  sense  of  hearing  is  so  ex- 
quisitely alive  to  any  noise  proceeding  from  behind,  yet  a  hare  under 
pursuit  has  but  an  imperfect  aid  from  her  ears  straight  before  or 
sideways.  It  is  this  ability  of  hearing  so  accurately  from  behind  that 
enables  her  to  avoid  the  throw  of  the  greyhound ;  and,  when  hunted, 
to  continue  her  course  till  quite  clear  from  the  clamour  of  the  hounds ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  deaf  to  the  noise  of  foes  before,  and  hav- 
ing all  her  faculties  employed  on  that  single  point  of  hearing  and 
flying  from  the  peril  that  pursues.  On  advancing  such  a  seeming 
improbability,  most  of  the  sportsmen  in  England  will  smile,  but 
let  them  ask  any  anatomist,  who  has  inspected  the  structure  of 
this  creature's  ears,  and  he  will  (says  the  writer)  justify  my  as- 
sertion. 

As  the  only  mode  of  preservation  the  hare  has  is  flying  from 
danger,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  reason  of  her  being  endowed  with  this 
exquisite  sense  of  sound,  by  which  she  may  receive  timely  information 
of  the  distant  or  near  approach  of  her  enemy  ;  destitute  of  such 
quickness  of  hearing  from  behind,  a  hare  might  run  herself  blind, 
or  until  she  died,  after  she  was  out  of  danger,  from  the  want  of  being- 
conscious  that  she  was  so.  No  sportsman  can  correctly  assert,  that 
a  fresh  hare  started  or  coursed  ever  stops  or  turns  her  head  to  look 
back ;  how  is  she  sensible  then  that  she  is  clear  from  the  enemy  that 
pursued  her?     Her  ears  are  her  constant  and  unerring  instructors. 

It  has  been  confidently  mentioned,  he  continues,  that  a  hare,  when 
hunted,  hearkens  with  one  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  and  stretches 
out  the  other  as  a  sail  to  promote  her  course.   This  notion  is  ridicul- 
ous. Whenever  she  pricks  her  ears  on  end,  or  draws  one  apart  from, 
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or  forwarder  than,  the  other,  it  is  to  hsten  more  distinctly  on  that  side 
the  forwardest  ear  inclines  to ;  had  nature  designed  any  singular  aid 
to  her  feet  from  stretching  forth  the  ears,  she  would  have  supplied 
her  with  two  pair,  one  to  lie  flat  upon  the  shoulders  for  listening, 
whilst  she  sailed  by  the  other  ;  and  never  would  she  have  had  more 
occasion  for  both,  than  when  severely  coursed,  at  which  time  the 
ears  she  has  may  be  observed  to  lie  close  to  the  neck ;  and  although 
she  is  compelled,  when  thus  pressed,  to  try  every  shift  to  escape, 
this  quality  of  sailing  by  the  ears  is  never  seen  ;  both  ears  are  very 
strictly  applied  to  catch  the  smallest  sound  of  the  greyhound  behind, 
by  which  she  accordingly  retards  or  increases  her  speed. 

That  Providence  has  furnished  every  creature  with  endowments 
proper  for  preservation,  the  attainment  of  food,  and  for  defence,  is 
obviously  certain.  Enquire  of  a  country  labourer,  why  an  owl,  at  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  sits  on  the  barn  door,  or  perches  upon  a  gate 
post,  rail,  or  beam? — his  immediate  answer  will  be,  that  it  is  watching 
for  a  mouse.  A  man,  without  being  a  very  eminent  naturalist,  knows 
the  owl  is  hearkening,  rather  than  looking,  for  a  mouse  ;  its  ears 
give  it  notice  of  the  motions  of  its  prey,  long  before  its  eyes  distin- 
guish it ;  but,  in  this  nicety  of  hearing,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
owls  are  circumscribed ;  their  ears  are  chiefly  excellent  in  hearing  what 
happens  beneath;  their  hearing  is  very  imperfect  when  the  sound 
proceeds  from  before  or  sideivai/s,  nor  have  they  the  least  advantage 
in  hearing  any  thing  above  them ;  admitting  that  they  could  hear 
acutely  from  above,  to  what  purpose  would  it  tend  ?  They  have  not 
the  least  expectation  of  mice  running  over  their  heads,  but  directly 
the  contrary ;  and  for  that  reason,  nature  has  befriended  them  in 
the  confining  their  sense  of  hearing  in  perfection,  to  what  passes 
beneath  them. 

The  fox  that  roves  about,  and  has  various  means  of  acquiring  sub^ 
sistence,  depends  greatly  upon  the  faculty  of  hearing  from  above, 
which  he  possesses  superior  to  most  creatures,  and  equal  to  any. 
What  principle,  is  it  imagined,  directs  him  in  his  prowlings,  to  lurk 
underneath,  or  climb  the  pear  or  plumb  tree  where  the  poultry 
roost? — not  so  much  his  eyes  as  his  ears ;  a  feather  is  scarcely  moved 
but  he  hears  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  polecat's  talent  consists  in 
hearing  directly  ybrM.'«r(/;  he  is  deaf  as  an  adder,  both  to  his  prey  and 
to  his  danger,  behind.  This  is  not  oflered  as  conjecture,  but  as 
matter  of  fact,  the  animals'  ears  being  constructed  for  such  peculiar 
modes  of  hearing,  especially  the  passage  directing  to  the  os  petrosuniy 
which,  in  an  owl's  ear,  is  produced  further  out  above  than  belo  .v,  for 
the  better  reception  of  sound  ascending ;  in  a  fox,  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse,  and  calculated  to  intercept  the  least  noise  from  above ;  in  a 
polecat,  far  before,  to  take  the  forward  sound ;  but  the  ear  of  the 
hare  is  supplied  with  a  tube  directed  extremely  backward.  It  is 
owing  to  these  backward  tubes  that  she  perceives  the  smallest  sound 
that  comes  from  that  quarter,  and  acts  upon  it  so  instantaneously  for 
her  preservation. 

The  deficiency  of  the  hare's  sight  straight  forward  is  generally 
known;  and,  when  close  pursued,  the  fear  of  the  dogs  takes  away  her 
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presence  of  mind,  and  she  will  frequently  run  against  objects ;  from 
whence  has  arisen  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  hare  running  herself  blind. 
Some  insist  that  hares  are  of  the  tribe  oi  nocturnal  Simmdih,  that  have 
imperfect  sight  in  the  day,  and  that  their  eyes  are  of  a  similar  con- 
texture to  those  of  cats  or  owls.  I  am  no  oculist  (says  the  author) 
but  if  common  reason  may  be  attended  to,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  night  or  day  is  indifferent  to  the  hare ;  and  that  she  only  prefers 
the  former  to  relieve  in,  from  its  being  the  most  favourable  and  least 
dangerous  time.  The  disadvantage  of  wanting  quick  sight  before 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  situation  of  the  eyes,  which  are  fixed 
in  the  head  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  like  those  of  the  horse;  the 
eyes  are  formed  to  turn  in  their  sockets  every  way ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  by  so  much  as  the  eyes  are  turned  out  of  the  centre  of  sight  to 
look  ?ipward,  they  can  the  less  see  downward;  and  by  so  much  as 
they  are  strained  towards  the  nose  to  see  forward,  they  can  be  the 
less  directed  for  sight  backward,  supposing  the  head  to  be  steady 
and  fixed,  which  is  the  case  when  a  hare  runs  fast ;  at  other  times, 
she  turns  and  manages  her  head  as  she  pleases.  In  an  even  posture 
of  body,  the  eyes  appear  situated  to  see  quickest  and  best  full  on  each 
side ;  whence  it  arises  that  a  coursed  or  hunted  hare  does  not  see 
clear  dxxeciXy  forward;  and  the  reason  is,  that  being  chiefly  appre- 
hensive of  danger  from  behind,  she  employs  all  her  senses  to  escape 
that  danger,  and  the  more  effectually  to  accomplish  it,  endeavours  to 
see  it,  and  strains  her  eyes  as  backward  as  possible,  according  to  the 
degree  of  terror  she  is  in ;  so  that  she  becomes  ( for  want  of  a  due 
proportion  of  her  vision  employed  forward)  frequently  a  victim  to 
the  enemy  before  her.  Any  person  may  experience  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  remark,  that  will  cast  his  eyes  upward  or  downward,  or 
from  side  to  side  ;  he  will  soon  find,  when  he  points  them  in  one 
direction,  how  imperfect  his  sight  is  in  the  other. 

Whether  a  hare's  eyes  receive  any  inconveniency  from  being  so 
large  and  convex,  or  that  hey  sufter  damage  by  being  exposed  night 
and  day  to  dust  and  prickles,  from  the  lids  not  covering  them  com- 
pletely, cannot  be  determined;  but  it  is  certain  that  hares  do  not  see 
so  perfectly  before  as  sideways  or  aslant ;  and  indeed  nature  has  in 
some  measure  compensated  for  this  defect,  and  likewise  that  of  not 
hearing  forward,  by  an  incomparable  sense  of  smelling;  not  the  sort 
of  smelling  peculiar  to  hounds,  but  that  species  which  sportsmen  term 
winding,  as  when  a  dog  holds  up  his  nose  on  smelling  carrion.  The 
hare  has  this  faculty  in  such  perfection,  that,  with  the  wind  in  her 
favour,  she  will  never  come  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  person, 
however  closely  concealed. 

Some  believe  (continues  the  author)  that  hares  propagate  but  once 
a  year,  but  they  breed  from  February  to  the  end  of  harvest.  The 
paps  of  the  doe  come  forwarder  under  her  belly,  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  quadruped ;  she  does  not  long  suckle  her  young  ;  if  she 
did,  and  had  many,  the  udder  would  be  ch-awn  too  big,  and  lie  incon- 
veniently whilst  the  hare  was  running ;  she  brings  forth  differently 
from  the  rabbit,  her  offspring  being  completely  formed  and  quick- 
lighted  the  instant  they  are  dropped. 
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It  is  a  well  experienced  truth  that  some  places  are  remarkable  for 
being  seldom  without  hares  ;  and  others  ( although  as  likely  in  all 
appearance)  rarely  with  any.  Whether  it  is  any  particular  excellence 
in  the  feed,  in  the  situation  for  forming  advantageously,  for  wai-nith, 
hearing,  or  seeing,  that  induces  them  to  prefer  certain  spots  to  others, 
or  that  on  the  death  of  a  buck  or  doe  another  succeeds,  and  they 
possess  their  usual  circle,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  the  fact  is  per- 
fectly established. 

The  following  circumstance  will  prove  that  the  hare,  when  alarmed, 
sees  but  very  imperfectly  forward: — In  Sandpit  Wood,  in  the  parish 
of  Terhng,  in  Essex,  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  very  early  in  the  season 
of  1782,  had  just  unkennelled,  and  the  hares,  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
the  foxes,  there  were  plenty  in  the  cover,  were  many  of  them  dis- 
turbed. In  one  of  the  paths,  a  hare  met  and  ran  against  a  terrier 
that  was  hastening  to  the  cry,  with  such  velocity,  that  both  animals 
were  apparently  killed :  the  dog,  with  some  difficulty,  was  restored, 
but  the  hare's  skull  was  completely  fractured. 

In  a  wood  belonging  to  Mr.  Corbet,  of  Strawberry  Park,  in  Shrop- 
shire, a  hare  very  nearly  of  a  pure  white,  was  killed  in  November, 
1797,  which  weighed  upwards  of  nine  pounds  ;  and  a  singular  account 
is  given  for  this  change  of  colour,  which  is  imagined  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  animal  being  overheated,  to  which  its  terror  probably 
added  :  a  much  more  reasonable  way,  however,  of  accounting  for  this 
change  of  colour,  would  be  to  ascribe  it  to  the  effect  of  age  :~the 
writer  has,  at  various  periods,  seen  several  very  light  coloured  or 
white  hares,  which  were  all  remarkable  for  age.  It  is  certain  that 
when  a  hare  becomes  what  may  be  called  old  (four  years  of  age,  for 
instance)  she  assumes  a  lighter  colour,  she  becomes  grey,  (strictly 
according  to  the  general  system  of  nature)  and  this  lighter  colour 
continues  to  whiten  as  long  as  she  lives.  All  old  hares  are  difficult 
to  kill,  and  the  striking  fact  of  the  one  above  mentioned  so  often 
beating  the  dogs,  serves  to  confirm  the  idea  that  her  colour  pro- 
ceeded from  age  rather  than  from  any  adventitious  circumstance. 
She  was  well  known  to  have  been  often  coursed  by  greyhounds ;  and 
some  time  before  her  death,  she  was  run  by  three  greyhounds :  one 
of  the  dogs  caught  and  died  with  the  hare  in  his  mouth,  and  she 
made  her  escape  ;  the  other  two  greyhounds  were  to  all  appearance 
dead  ;  but  by  bleeding  and  proper  treatment  they  recovered.  As  a 
proof  of  its  being  the  same  hare,  half  of  the  scut  remained  in  the  dog's 
mouth  that  died,  and  when  the  hare  was  killed  she  wanted  that  part. 
She  was  at  last  chopped  by  a  pointer  upon  her  seat ;  and  her  skin 
was  preserved  as  a  curiosity. 

An  old  hare,  which  has  been  repeatedly  run,  does  not  easily  sur- 
render her  life.  One  of  this  kind,  grown  nearly  white  with  age,  was 
well  known  in  the  parish  of  Lathom,  in  Lancashire,  about  the  year 
1807.  The  writer  saw  her  coursed  several  times,  and  she  uniformly 
escaped.  The  last  time  he  saw  her  run  was  by  two  excellent  dogs 
belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Brandreth,  of  Ormskirk,  one  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, a  light  coloured  dog,  called  Topper,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
fleetest  greyhound  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  course  exhibited 
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a  desperate  struggle  between  the  hare  and  the  dogs,  during  which 
two  other  dogs  that  were  upon  the  ground  accidentally  broke  loose, 
and  joined  in  the  pursuit.    The  hare,  however,  beat  them  all. 

In  February,  1804,  a  hare,  completely  ivhite,  was  started  by  the 
Lisburn  club  hounds,  and  after  a  chase  of  nearly  an  hour  was  taken 
alive. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  difficulty  of  killing  an  old  hare,  the 
writer  will  take  leave  to  mention,  that  a  hare  had  for  several  years 
frequented  a  particular  corner  of  the  township  of  Maghull,  eight 
miles  on  the  north  road  from  Liverpool.  She  was  repeatedly  seen 
in  the  garden  belonging  to  Henry  Meadows,  the  village  blacksmith,  as 
well  as  several  other  gardens  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  She 
had  many  times  beaten  the  greyhounds ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1 824-1 825, 
she  was  repeatedly  run  by  the  harriers  of  R.  Seed,  Esq.  as  well  as 
coursed  by  greyhounds.  The  writer,  who  generally  followed  the  har- 
riers just  mentioned,  was,  upon  one  occasion,  accidentally  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  observing  this  hare's  manoeuvres,  when  she  was  before 
the  harriers,  and  was  much  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  sagacity 
manifested  by  her.  She  was  one  day  pressed  so  hard  by  these 
staunch  little  harriers,  that,  after  a  long  and  a  hard  run,  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  canal,  which  saved  her  life.  This 
hare  was  always  to  be  found  at  home ;  and  whenever  the  harriers 
were  at  a  loss  for  diversion,  they  knew  where  to  procure  a  run. 

One  of  the  "mean,  nuu'derous,  coursing  crew,"  who  lived  in  a 
neighbouring  township,  and  was  proud  of  his  greyhounds,  visited 
Maghull,  found  the  hare,  and  was  beaten  by  her.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, he  run  her  with  a  leash  of  greyhounds,  and  two  couple  of 
beagles;  and  yet  she  escaped.  Bent  on  her  destruction,  the  courser, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  again  came  to  Maghull,  accompanied  by  two 
couple  of  greyhounds,  and  three  couple  of  beagles.  The  hare  was 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  from  her  gallant  conduct  so 
many  times,  had  become  a  great  favourite ;  when  therefore  such  a 
murderous  phalanx  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  host  of  myrmidonian 
bipeds,  it  created  a  sort  of  ferment  in  the  village.  The  man's  former 
conduct  had  excited  the  most  superlative  disgust  of  the  sportsmen 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  filled  the  village  with  murmurs  of 
disapprobation.  The  women  upbraided  the  courser  as  he  passed 
along;  but  he  proceeded,  regardless  of  the  taunts  and  wordy  war. 
Six  beagles  and  four  greyhounds  against  one  poor  hare ! ! ! 

The  hare,  as  usual,  was  easily  found,  and  beat  the  four  greyhounds 
handsomely ;  but  the  business  was  not  to  end  here.  The  poor  hare 
was  again  put  up  by  the  beagles,  and  again  she  beat  the  tremendous 
odds  which  had  been  arrayed  against  her.  Again  the  beagles  were 
put  upon  her  foot,  again  she  was  viewed,  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
made  her  way  into  the  garden  of  Henry  Meadows,  the  village  black- 
smith. Here  she  was  surrounded,  not  only  by  the  dogs,  but  the 
myrmidonian  band  before  mentioned ;  the  latter  repeatedly  struck  at 
the  hare  with  their  staves,  and  the  poor  animal  thus  unfairly  lost  its 
life — was  thus  miserably  murdered!  Henry  Meadows,  who  had 
watched  the  operations   of  these   highly  accomplished  sportsmen, 
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through  one  of  the  windows  of  his  shop,  no  sooner  heard  the  foul 
death  cry  of  his  old  acquaintance,  than,  snatching  the  fiery  bolt  from 
his  forge,  he  charged  the  semi-assassins  with  the  utmost  fury ;  who 
thereupon  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  village  amidst  the  general  ex- 
ecrations of  the  rustics. 

In  Siberia,  were  once  seen  by  Mr.  Muller,  two  hares  of  a  jet  black 
and  wonderfully  fine  gloss;  and  in  the  winter  of  1768,  a  third  was 
taken  near  Casan :  these  exceeded  the  common  hare  very  much  in 
bulk. 

A  black  hare  was  seen  by  Captain  Colquitt,  R.  N.  in  the  winter 
of  1822,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seacombe,  in  Cheshire. 

In  February,  1789,  the  hounds  of  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Linsell  Hall, 
found  a  hare  near  Falsted,  in  Essex,  which  was  taken  alive,  out  of  a 
drain  in  a  farm  yard,  after  running  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  a  little 
less  than  two  hours. 

In  October,  1792,  a  hare  after  a  chase  of  sixteen  miles  by  the 
Seaford  hounds,  took  the  sea  near  Cuckmere,  in  Sussex,  and  swam 
a  quai'ter  of  a  mile  from  shore,  before  she  was  overtaken  by  the  dogs. 

Mr.  Pleydell's  harriers,  hunting  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  in  1 795,  found 
a  hare,  which,  after  some  running,  took  towards  the  sea,  and  on  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  highest  cliffs  the  hounds  came  to  a  check.  A  cast 
was  made  both  to  the  right  and  left  without  effect ;  and  some  foot 
people  having  seen  the  hare  exactly  at  that  spot,  without  being  able 
to  view  her  afterwards,  both  hounds  and  sportsmen  were  at  a  loss, 
as  it  appeared  impossible  for  her  to  have  got  down  the  rocks  alive, 
and  if  she  had  been  killed  at  the  bottom  she  must  have  been  seen. 
While  each  man  was  giving  his  opinion,  the  hare  was  perceived  in 
the  sea,  dead,  and  continually  rolling  over  with  the  waves.  A  person  who 
knew  where  he  could  descend  the  precipice,  went  and  brought  her 
up.  Upon  examining  her,  both  thighs  were  found  to  be  broken.  The 
cliff  was  at  least  seventy  feet  high,  and  as  the  sea  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  its  bottom,  the  animal  must  have  leaped  from  the  summit 
as  far  as  she  was  able,  or  could  not  otherwise  have  reached  the 
water.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  circumstance  is,  that  the 
hare  should  have  taken  this  extraordinary  leap,  when  the  hounds 
were  not  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  her,  and  consequently  there  was 
no  immediate  escape  from  the  hounds  to  incite  this  uncommon  act  of 
self  destruction. 

Lord  Ongley's  harriers,  in  March,  1798,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
hard  chase  of  three  hours,  ran  a  hare  through  part  of  eight  parishes, 
and  three  counties. 

Mr.  Feuston's  harriers  found  a  hare  at  Metfield,  which  ran  through 
seven  parishes  in  Suffolk,  then  crossed  a  river,  and  after  a  chase  of 
four  hours  and  a  half,  was  killed  at  Mendham,  in  Norfolk. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  in  an  inclosed  country  for  the  hare  to  betake 
herself  to  the  wood  or  brick  drain,  when  over-rated  by  the  grey- 
hound ;  and  there  was  once  a  story  published  of  some  sportsmen, 
who  blocked  up  this  sort  of  retreat  i\\e  fourth  course,  although  poor 
pussy  had  thrice  beaten  their  dogs.  Yet  this  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
conduct  of  the  courser  previously  mentioned. 
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Hares  are  sometimes  killed  by  hawking,  and  the  Iceland  hawk  i- 
used  for  this  quarry ;  the  hare,  liowever,  feels  the  hawk's  superiority 
so  much,  that  she  would  not  stir,  were  she  not  impelled  by  a  dog  to 
keep  upon  her  legs ;  the  poor  animal  is  thus  placed  betwixt  two 
enemies,  and  some  time  generally  elapses  before  the  hawk  gives  the 
coup  de  grace. 

The  hare's  most  favourite  food  is  pinks,  parsley,  carrots,  and 
birch  ;  in  hard  weather  they  will  eat  haws  ;  and  in  young  plantations 
they  are  highly  injurious  by  eating  the  bark  from  the  trees,  which 
they  will  do  from  almost  every  sort,  the  alder  and  lime  amongst  the 
exceptions. 

Hares  will  do  great  mischief  among  flowering  shrubs,  and  are  fond 
of  Spanish  broom,  scorpion  senna,  and  evergreen  cytisus.  The  fol- 
lowing mixture,  which  answers  very  well  in  the  preservation  of  trees, 
is  not  so  easily  applied  to  shrubs ;  but  by  circling  their  branches  with 
new  tar  twine,  put  several  times  round  the  shrub,  it  has  had  the 
desired  effect.  The  tar  twine,  exposed  to  the  air  and  rain,  will  lose 
its  smell  and  must  occasionally  be  renewed: — Take  any  quantity  of 
tar,  and  six  or  seven  times  as  much  grease,  mixing  them  well  to- 
gether :  with  this  composition,  brush  the  stems  of  young  trees  as  high 
as  rabbits  and  hares  can  reach,  and  it  will  effectually  prevent  their 
being  harl'ed. 

Hares  and  rabbits  have  an  aversion  to  tar,  which,  though  fluid, 
when  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  contracts  great  dryness  and  a  very 
binding  quality,  and  if  applied  to  trees  in  a  pure  state  will  perhaps 
occasion  them  to  become  bark  bound:  the  addition  of  the  grease, 
before  mentioned,  prevents  this  effect. 

In  the  year  1798,  a  Suffolk  gentleman  was  obliged  to  destroy  his 
hares  near  some  new  plantations ;  and  the  amount  of  what  was  known 
to  have  fallen  victims,  was^re  hundred  and  forty-one  brace  ! 

Lord  Craven,  in  December,  1804,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
killed  in  Ashdown  Park,  eight  hundred  brace! 

\^^e  have  already  remarked,  that  the  hare  generally  brings  forth 
two  at  time,  sometimes  three  ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1799,  in  the  or- 
chard of  W.  Cole,  of  Helions  Bumpsted,  in  Essex,  seven  young  hares 
were  found  in  one  form  ;  and  what  was  very  remarkable,  if  true, 
(which  we  very  much  doubt)  each  leveret  was  marked  with  a  star  of 
white  in  its  forehead. 

According  to  Buffbn,  the  hare  is  the  only  animal  which  has  hair 
in  the  inside  of  its  mouth.  The  breast  of  the  hare  is  narrow,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  chest  is  most  capacious.  During  the  time  of  its 
being  hunted,  the  lungs  are  in  a  continual  state  of  violent  expansion, 
and  by  the  frequent  inspiration  and  expiration  become  in  the  end  so 
vastly  distended,  as  to  require  a  much  larger  space  than  is  assigned 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  chest  therefore  is  fashioned  to  receive  more 
breath,  or  give  the  lungs  more  room  to  perform  their  office,  than  in 
any  other  creature. 

A  brace  of  hares  (the  doe  pregnant  when  shut  up)  were  inclosed 
in  a  large  walled  garden,  and  proper  plants  supplied  for  their  suste- 
nance. At  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  the  garden  was  examined, 
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and  the  produce  was  fifty-seven  hares,  in  all !  So  at  least  it  is  re- 
corded ;  but  at  there  is  neither  name  nor  date  attached  to  it,  we  can- 
not help  entertaining  some  suspicion  as  to  its  correctness.  Hares  are 
unquestionably  very  prolific ;  and,  when  thus  placed  at  their  ease  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  would  be  more  so  than  in  a  state  of  unlimited 
freedom,  exposed  to  all  the  attacks  of  their  numerous  enemies,  yet, 
fifty-five  young,  in  one  year,  partakes  somewhat  of  the  marvellous. 

Hares,  it  is  said,  are  subject  to  fleas ;  and  in  summer  very  much 
annoyed  with  ticks,  which,  at  that  season,  swarm  in  the  woods.  The 
writer  never  recollects  observing  either  of  these  insects  upon  the 
hare ;  but  sportsmen  seldom  take  the  pains,  we  apprehend,  to  ex- 
amine. Linnaeus  tells  us  that  cloth  made  of  hares'  fur  will  attract 
the  former  insects,  and  preserve  the  wearer  from  their  troublesome 
attacks  :  Linnaeus  is  an  awful  authority ;  yet  few  thinking  people  will 
give  implicit  credit  to  what  has  been  just  stated. 

There  are  instances  recorded  of  persons  who  felt  as  violent  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  hare  as  others  have  manifested  towards  a  cat.  The 
old  Duke  d'Eperon,  who  owed  his  fortune  to  his  courage,  used  to 
faint  at  the  sight  of  a  leveret ;  and  General  Monckton,  soon  after  his 
return  from  Quebec,  where  he  had  shewn  so  much  heroism  as  a 
soldier,  and  so  much  affection  as  a  friend,  as  he  was  one  evening 
knocking  at  his  own  door,  fainted  away  at  seeing  a  cat  upon  the  walls 
of  the  area. 

Our  ancestors  deemed  it  impious  to  taste  the  flesh  of  the  hare ; 
their  descendants,  on  the  contrary,  brave  pains  and  penalties  to  obtain 
it  for  their  tables.  The  Romans  reckoned  a  young  hare  a  great  deli- 
cacy, and  the  wing  the  best  part,  which  our  forefathers  threw  to  the  dogs. 

Pliny,  with  some  degree  of  doubt,  observes,  that  the  flesh  of  the 
hare  causes  sleep,  and  that  those  eating  it  \oo\i  fair,  lovely,  and  gra- 
cious for  a  week  afterwards.  Pliny  was  an  author  of  great  merit,  and 
might  be  a  very  honest  man,  but  he  was  certainly  a  very  credulous 
writer. 

However,  let  the  properties  of  this  animal  be  what  they  may,  in 
regard  to  what  has  just  been  stated,  the  hare  was  in  ancient  days 
preserved  as  an  omen ;  and  Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Britons,  let 
loose  a  concealed  hare  from  her  bosom  immediately  before  her  con- 
flict with  the  Romans,  which,  by  taking  (what  by  her  soldiers  was 
thought)  a  fortunate  course,  animated  them  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  fought  with  the  most  undaunted  resolution,  and  threw  the  dis- 
ciplined legions  of  Rome  into  confusion. 

When  Arnold  besieged  Rome,  a  hare  ran  towards  the  walls  and 
the  Germans  pursued  ;  a  panic  having  seized  the  Romans  they  de- 
serted the  gate,  and  the  Germans  became  master  of  the  city. 

Hares  are  said  to  foresee  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  to  seat 
themselves  accordingly.  Hare  finders  are  in  some  degree,  directed 
by  the  wind  in  looking  for  hares,  which,  however,  seldom  sit  in  the 
middle  of  a  field,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  the  hedge  which  sur- 
rounds it.  Shepherds  on  the  Downs  assert,  that  hares  have  a  va- 
riety of  seats,  which,  as  the  weather  directs,  they  change  from  time 
to  time,  and  return  to  again ;  and  that  the  more  rain  that  falls,  the 
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nearer  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  will  the  hares  seat  themselves.  When 
sitting,  the  hare  covers  her  hind  legs  with  her  belly,  her  fore  legs  are 
extended  forward,  and  her  chin  appears  to  rest  upon  them.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Rural  Sports,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Daniel,  observes,  that 
when  a  hare  is  seen  sitting,  its  sex  may  be  known  : — "  if  a  huch,  the 
ears  will  be  close  together ;  those  of  the  doe  will  be  distended  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  and  shoulders."  Experienced  sportsmen  will 
look  for  more  unquestionable  indications  upon  which  to  form  an  opi- 
nion in  this  respect  than  the  very  doubtful  one  just  mentioned, 
which  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  article.  But 
the  Rev.  Author  in  question  makes  use  of  several  assertions  respect- 
ing the  hare^  which,  if  they  have  no  other  effect,  at  least  manifest 
his  consummate  ignorance  of  the  subject.  An  experienced  sports- 
man will  be  abundantly  convinced  of  this,  when  he  reads  what  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Daniel  asserts  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  hare  on  her  seat : 
it  is  very  evident  the  Rev.  Gentleman  never  saw  a  hare  on  her  seat. 

The  hare  is  subject  to  a  disease  very  similar  to  the  rot  in  sheep  ; 
and  numbers  are  sometimes  found  dead  in  a  wet  season,  particularly 
on  the  marshy  and  low  lands  ;  though,  on  the  mosses  (morasses)  in 
Lancashire  and  the  north  of  England,  they  suffer  less  from  this  dis- 
ease than  on  low  wet  meadows. 

Mr.  White,  in  his  History  of  Selbourne,  gives  a  curious  instance 
of  a  leveret  being  suckled  by  a  cat.  He  says,  a  leveret  was  brought 
to  him,  which  the  servants  fed  with  a  spoon  ;  about  the  same  time 
that  the  leveret  arrived,  the  cat  had  kittened,  and  her  progeny  was 
destroyed  :  the  leveret  was  soon  lost,  supposed  to  have  been  killed  ; 
however,  after  a  fortnight,  Mr.  White,  being  in  his  garden,  observed 
the  cat  trotting  up  to  him,  making  that  short  call  that  a  cat  uses  to 
its  kittens,  and  something  gambolling  after  her,  which  proved  to  be 
the  leveret  which  the  cat  had  supported  with  her  milk,  and  continued 
to  cherish  with  great  aff:ection.  This  strange  attachment  (says  Mr. 
W.)  was  perhaps  occasioned  by  those  maternal  feelings  which  the 
loss  of  her  own  young  had  awakened,  and  by  the  ease  she  derived 
to  herself,  from  having  her  teats,  too  much  distended  with  milk,  drawn 
by  the  leveret,  until  from  habit,  she  became  as  much  attached  to  the 
leveret,  as  if  it  had  been  her  own  offspring. 

Dr.  Darwin  relates  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sawley  of  Elford,  near 
Litchfield,  having  taken  out  the  young  ones  from  a  hare  he  had  shot, 
which  were  alive,  he  gave  them  to  a  cat,  which  had  just  lost  her  kit- 
tens. The  cat  carried  them  away,  as  it  was  supposed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eating  them ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared  to  have  been  affec- 
tion, and  not  hunger,  which  had  incited  her,  as  she  suckled  and 
reared  them  with  all  possible  care  and  attention. 

A  similar  circumstance  happened  a  few  years  ago  to  a  Mr.  Harrop 
of  Liverpool,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  foster  parent 
was  a  bitch  instead  of  a  cat. 

A  spaniel  bitch,  at  Dyne's  Hall,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Sper- 
hng,  whose  whelps  had  just  been  drowned,  brought  home  a  leveret 
from  the  plantations  adjoining  the  house,  which  she  suckled,  and  for 
which  she  testified  the  utmost  affection. 
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In  covers  where  it  is  wished  for  hares  to  be  preserved,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  render  them  dry  at  the  bottom,  if  they  are  not 
naturally  so  :  if  the  extent  be  considerable,  walks  should  be  cut ;  if 
small,  a  circular  one  near  the  side  will  answer  the  purpose.  Furze 
covers  are  good  preserves,  particularly  if  mixed  with  broom.  If  the 
ground  be  prepared  on  purpose,  spaces  should  be  left  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sowing  parsley,  of  which  hares  are  remarkably  fond,  as  al- 
ready stated.  No  dog  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  cover,  and  all 
kinds  of  vermin  should  be  carefully  destroyed,  particularly  weasels, 
stoats,  and  polecats.  This  pa?t  of  the  business  should  be  confided 
to  a  trusty  and  skilful  gamekeeper  ;  or  to  some  person  well  acquainted 
with  the  various  modes  of  destroying  vermin. 

The  idea  that  rabbits  and  hares  will  not  live  together  is  perhaps 
erroneous,  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  the  generally  received  opinion 
of  the  antipathy  which  these  animals  naturally  entertain — it  is  true, 
hares  are  not  often  found  in  a  rabbit  warren  ;  nor  are  they  found  in 
great  plenty  perhaps  where  rabbits  are  numerous  ;  but  this,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  arises  from  some  other  cause  than  a  natural  aver- 
sion. 

Of  the  susceptibility  of  the  hare  for  education,  we  have  several  re- 
corded instances,  which  may  be  rehed  on.  In  1564,  a  hare  was  ex- 
hibited in  England,  which  not  only  danced  to  measure,  but  to  the 
astonishment  of  beholders,  played  with  its  fore  feet  upon  a  tabaret, 
and  observed  a  correct  number  of  strokes.  Afterwards  the  hare 
fought  with  a  dog  (no  doubt  instructed  for  the  purpose)  when  it  bit 
with  its  teeth,  and  beat  forcibly  with  its  feet. 

Still  more  complete  was  the  education  of  the  hare  exhibited  some 
years  ago  at  Sadler's  Wells,  which  beat  a  drum  with  its  fore  feet 
while  a  person  carried  it  round  the  stage.  It  is  said  that  the  hare  is 
partial  to  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  that  on  this  account  she  has 
been  frequently  found  in  the  heart  of  various  camps.  Hares  will  fre- 
quently sit  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  dog  kennel.  At  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  182^,  a  hare  took  up  its  position  in  a  small  orchard 
belonging  to  the  writer,  within  ten  yards  of  a  wooden  kennel,  to  which 
a  dog  was  constantly  chained.  She  formed  several  seats,  all  within 
very  short  distances  (none  exceeding  twelve  yards)  and  thus  continued 
to  reside  for  nearly  two  months,  no  way  alarmed  by  the  frequent 
barking  of  the  dog.  She  was  often  seen,  but  never  disturbed,  and 
her  death,  which  was  a  sort  of  accidental  occurrence  by  a  neighbour's 
greyhound,  excited  considerable  regret. 

Mr.  Barlace  asserts,  that  he  saw  a  hare  so  familiar  as  to  feed  from 
the  hand,  lie  under  a  chair  in  the  parlour,  and  appear  altogether  as 
easy  and  comfortable  as  a  lap  dog.  It  sometimes  went  into  the  gar- 
den ;  but,  after  regaling  itself,  always  returned  to  the  house  as  its 
proper  habitation.  Its  usual  companions  were  a  greyhound  and  a 
spaniel,  both  so  fond  of  hare  hunting  that  they  were  frequently 
questing  or  trying  in  the  fields  by  themselves.  With  these  dogs  the 
hare  spent  the  evenings  ;  they  always  slept  on  the  same  hearth,  and 
very  often  would  rest  themselves  by  lying  upon  parts  of  each  other. 

We  will  close  the  present  article  by  the  interesting  account  given 
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by  Cowper,  the  poet,  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  domestic 
hare : — 

In  the  year  1774,  being  much  indisposed  both  in  mind  and  body, 
incapable  of  diverting  myself  either  with  company  or  books,  and  yet 
in  a  condition  that  made  some  diversion  necessary,  I  was  glad  of  any 
thing,  that  would  engage  my  attention  without  fatiguing  it.  The 
children  of  a  neighbour  of  mine  had  a  leveret  given  them  for  a  play- 
thing ;  it  was  at  that  time  about  three  months  old.  Understanding 
better  how  to  tease  the  poor  creature  than  to  feed  it,  and  soon  be- 
coming weary  of  their  charge,  they  readily  consented  that  their  father, 
who  saw  it  pining  and  growing  leaner  every  day,  should  offer  it  to  my 
acceptance.  I  was  willing  enough  to  take  the  prisoner  under  my 
protection,  perceiving  that,  in  the  management  of  such  an  animal, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  tame  it,  I  should  find  just  that  sort  of  employ- 
ment which  my  case  required.  It  was  soon  known  among  the  neigh- 
bours that  I  was  pleased  with  the  present,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  in  a  short  time  I  had  as  many  leverets  offered  to  me,  as  would 
have  stocked  a  paddock.  I  undertook  the  care  of  three,  which  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  here  distinguish  by  the  names  I  gave  them — 
Puss,  Tiney,  and  Bess.  Notwithstanding  the  two  feminine  appella- 
tives, I  must  inform  you  that  they  were  all  males.  Immediately  com- 
mencing carpenter,  I  built  them  houses  to  sleep  in  ;  each  had  a  sepa- 
rate apartment,  so  contrived  that  their  ordure  would  pass  through 
the  bottom  of  it ;  an  earthen  pan  placed  underneath  each  received 
whatever  fell,  which,  being  duly  emptied  and  washed,  they  were 
thus  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  In  the  day-time  they  had  the 
range  of  a  hall,  and  at  night  retired  each  to  his  own  bed,  never  in- 
truding into  that  of  another. 

Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap  into  my  lap,  raise  himself 
upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  bite  the  hair  from  my  temples.  He  would 
suffer  me  to  take  him  up  and  carry  him  about  in  my  arms,  and  has 
more  than  once  fallen  fast  asleep  upon  my  knee.  He  was  ill  three 
days,  during  which  time  I  nursed  him,  kept  him  apart  from  his  fel- 
lows, that  they  might  not  molest  him  (for,  like  many  other  wild  ani- 
mals, they  prosecute  one  of  their  own  species  that  is  sick),  and  by 
constant  care,  and  trying  him  with  a  variety  of  herbs,  restored  him 
to  perfect  health.  No  creature  could  be  more  grateful  than  my  pa- 
tient after  his  recovery ;  a  sentiment  which  he  most  significantly  ex- 
pressed by  licking  my  hand,  first  the  back  of  it,  then  the  palm,  then 
every  finger  separately,  then  between  all  the  fingers,  as  if  anxious  to 
leave  no  part  of  it  unsaluted;  a  ceremony  which  he  never  performed 
but  once  again  on  a  similar  occasion.  Finding  him  extremely  tract- 
able, I  made  it  my  custom  to  carry  him  always  after  breakfast  into 
the  garden,  where  he  hid  himself  generally  under  a  cucumber  vine, 
sleeping  or  chewing  the  cud  till  evening  ;  in  the  leaves  also  of  that 
vine  he  found  a  favourite  repast.  I  had  not  long  habituated  him  to 
this  taste  of  hberty,  before  he  began  to  be  impatient  for  the  return 
of  the  time  when  he  might  enjoy  it.  He  would  invite  me  to  the  gar- 
den by  drumming  upon  my  knee,  and  by  a  look  of  such  expression 
as  it  was  not  possible  to  misinterpret.  If  this  rhetoric  did  not  imme- 
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diately  succeed,  he  would  take  the  skh't  of  my  coat  between  his  teeth» 
and  pull  at  it  with  all  his  force.  Thus  Puss  might  be  said  to  be  per- 
fectly tamed,  the  shyness  of  his  nature  was  done  away,  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  visible  by  many  symptoms,  which  I  have  not  room  to 
enumerate,  that  he  was  happier  in  human  society  than  when  shut  up 
with  his  natural  companions. 

Not  so  T'mey ;  upon  him  the  kindest  treatment  had  not  the  least 
effect.  He  too  was  sick,  and  in  his  sickness  had  an  equal  share  of 
my  attention  ;  but  if,  after  his  recovery,  I  took  the  liberty  to  stroke 
him,  he  would  grunt,  strike  with  his  fore  feet,  spring  forward,  and 
bite.  He  was,  however,  very  entertaining  in  his  way  ;  even  his  surli- 
ness was  matter  of  mirth,  and  in  his  play  he  preserved  such  an  air  of 
gravity,  and  performed  his  feats  with  such  a  solemnity  of  manner, 
that  in  him  too  I  had  an  agreeable  companion. 

Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown,  and  whose  death  was 
occasioned  by  his  being  turned  into  his  box,  which  had  been  washed, 
while  it  was  yet  damp,  was  a  hare  of  great  humour  and  drollery. 
Puss  was  tamed  by  gentle  usage  ;  Tiney  was  not  to  be  tamed  at  all ; 
and  Bess  had  a  courage  and  confidence  that  made  him  tame  from  the 
beginning.  I  always  admitted  them  into  the  parlour  after  supper, 
where  the  carpet  afforded  their  feet  a  firm  hold ;  they  would  frisk,  and 
bound,  and  play  a  thousand  gambols,  in  which  Bess,  being  remark- 
ably strong  and  fearless,  was  always  superior  to  the  rest,  and  proved 
himself  the  Vestris  of  the  party.  One  evening  the  cat  being  in  the 
room,  had  the  hardiness  to  pat  Bess  upon  the  cheek,  an  indignity 
which  he  resented  by  drumming  upon  her  back  with  such  violence, 
that  the  cat  was  happy  to  escape  from  under  his  paws  and  hide 
herself. 

I  describe  these  animals  as  having  each  a  character  of  his  own. 
Such  they  were  in  fact,  and  their  countenances  were  so  expressive 
of  that  character,  that,  when  I  looked  only  on  the  face  of  either,  I 
immediately  knew  which  it  was.  It  is  said  that  a  shepherd,  however 
numerous  his  flock,  soon  becomes  so  familiar  with  their  features,  that 
he  can,  by  that  indication  only,  distinguish  each  from  all  the  rest ; 
and  yet,  to  a  common  observer,  the  difference  is  hardly  perceptible. 
I  doubt  not  the  same  discrimination  in  the  cast  of  countenances  would 
be  discovered  in  hares,  and  am  persuaded  that,  among  a  thousand  of 
them,  no  two  could  be  found  exactly  similar ;  a  circumstance  little 
suspected  by  those,  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  it. 
These  creatures  have  a  singular  sagacity  in  discovering  the  minutest 
alteration  that  is  made  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
and  instantly  apply  their  nose  to  the  examination  of  every  new  object. 

A  small  hole  being  burnt  in  the  carpet,  it  was  mended  with  a  patch, 
and  that  patch  in  a  moment  underwent  the  strictest  scrutiny.  1  hey 
seem  too  to  be  very  much  directed  by  the  smell  in  the  choice  of  their 
favourites  :  to  some  persons,  though  they  saw  them  daily,  they  could 
never  be  reconciled,  and  would  even  scream  when  they  attempted  to 
touch  them  ;  but  a  miller  coming  in  engaged  their  affections  at  once  ; 
his  powdered  coat  had  charms  that  were  irresistible.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  specimens  of  the  kind 
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has  taught  me  to  hold  the  sportsman's  amusement  in  abhorrence ;  he 
httle  knows  what  amiable  creatures  he  persecutes,  of  what  gratitude 
they  are  capable,  how  cheerful  they  are  in  their  spirits,  what  enjoy- 
ment they  have  of  life,  and  that  inijoressed,  as  they  seem,  with  a  pecu- 
liar dread  of  man,  it  is  only  because  man  gives  them  peculiar  cause 
for  it. 

That  I  may  not  be  tedious,  I  will  just  give  a  short  summary  of 
those  articles  of  diet,  that  suit  them  best. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  they  graze,  but  it  is  an  erro- 
neous one,  at  least  grass  is  not  their  staple  ;  they  seem  rather  to 
use  it  medicinally,  soon  quitting  it  for  leaves  of  almost  any  kind. 
Sow-thistle,  dent-de-lion,  and  lettuce,  are  their  favourite  vegetables, 
especially  the  last.  I  discovered  by  accident  that  fine  white  sand  is 
in  great  estimation  with  them  ;  I  suppose  as  a  digestive.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  was  cleaning  a  bird-cage  while  the  hares  were  with  me; 
I  placed  a  pot  filled  with  such  sand  upon  the  floor,  which  being  at 
once  directed  to  by  a  strong  instinct,  they  devoured  voraciously ; 
since  that  time  I  have  generally  taken  care  to  see  them  well  supplied 
with  it.  They  account  green  corn  a  delicacy,  both  blade  and  stalk, 
but  the  ear  they  seldom  eat :  straw  of  any  kind,  especially  wheat 
straw,  is  another  of  their  dainties  ;  they  will  feed  greedily  upon  oats, 
but  if  furnished  with  clean  straw  never  want  them  ;  it  serves  them 
also  for  a  bed,  and,  if  shaken  up  daily,  will  be  kept  sweet  and  dry 
for  a  considerable  time.  They  do  not  indeed  require  aromatic  herbs, 
but  will  eat  a  small  quantity  of  them  with  great  relish,  and  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  plant  called  musk :  they  seem  to  resemble  sheep 
in  this,  that,  if  their  pasture  be  too  succulent,  they  are  very  subject 
to  the  rot ;  to  prevent  which,  I  always  made  bread  their  principal 
nourishment,  and  filling  a  pan  with  it  cut  into  small  squares,  placed 
it  every  evening  in  their  chambers,  for  they  feed  only  at  evening  and 
in  the  night :  during  the  winter,  when  vegetables  were  not  to  be  got, 
I  mingled  this  mess  of  bread  with  shreds  of  carrot,  adding  to  it  the 
rind  of  apples  cut  extremely  thin  ;  for,  though  they  are  fond  of  the 
paring,  the  apple  itself  disgusts  them.  These  however  not  being  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  the  juice  of  summer  herbs,  they  must  at  this 
time  be  supplied  with  water ;  but  so  placed  that  they  cannot  overset 
it  into  their  beds.  I  must  not  omit  that  occasionally  they  are  much 
pleased  with  twigs  of  hawthorn,  and  of  the  common  briar,  eating 
even  the  very  wood  when  it  is  of  considerable  thickness. 

Bess,  I  have  said,  died  young ;  Tiney  lived  to  be  nine  years  old, 
and  died  at  last,  I  have  reason  to  think,  of  some  hurt  in  his  loins  by 
a  fall:  Puss  is  still  hving,  and  has  just  completed  his  tenth  year, 
discovering  no  signs  of  decay,  nor  even  of  age,  except  that  he  is 
grown  more  discreet  and  less  frolicsome  than  he  was.  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  observing,  that  I  have  lately  introduced  a  dog  to  his 
acquaintance,  a  spaniel  that  had  never  seen  a  hare  to  a  hare  that  had 
never  seen  a  spaniel.  I  did  it  with  great  caution,  but  there  was  no 
real  need  of  it.  Puss  discovered  no  token  of  fear,  nor  Marquis  the 
least  symptom  of  hostility.  There  is  therefore,  it  should  seem,  no 
natural  antipathy  between  dog  and  hare,  but  the  pursuit  of  the  one 
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occasions  the  flight  of  the  other,  and  the  dog  pursues  because  he  is 
trained  to  it :  they  eat  bread  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  same  hand, 
and  are  in  all  respects  sociable  and  friendly. 

I  should  not  do  complete  justice  to  my  subject  did  I  not  add,  that 
they  have  no  ill  scent  belonging  to  them  ;  that  they  are  indefatigably 
nice  in  keeping  themselves  clean,  for  which  purpose  nature  has  fur- 
nished them  with  a  brush  under  each  foot :  and  that  they  are  never 
infested  by  any  vermin. 

May  28,  1784. 

Memorandum  found  among  Mr.  Cowpers  papers. 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1786. 
This  day  died  poor  Puss,  aged  eleven  years  eleven  months,     He 
died  between  twelve  and  one  at  noon,  of  mere  old  age,  and  appa- 
rently without  pain. 

The  underwritten  epitaph  on  Tiney  was  by  his  old  master. 

Hei-e  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue, 

Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow. 
Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew, 

Nor  e'er  heard  huntsman's  hollo'. 

Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind, 

Who,  nursed  with  tender  care. 
And  to  domestic  bounds  confined, 

Was  still  a  wild  Jack-hare. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night, 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look. 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread 

And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw  j 
Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead. 

With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled. 

On  pippins'  russet  peel. 
And,  when  his  juicy  salads  failed, 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  him  well. 

A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 

Whereon  he  loved  to  bound. 
To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn, 

And  swing  his  rump  around. 

His  frisking  was  at  evening  hours. 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear. 
But  most  before  approaching  showers, 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 

Eight  years  and  five  round  rolling  moons 

He  thus  saw  steal  away. 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons, 

And  every  night  at  play. 
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I  kept  him  for  his  Immour's  sake, 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  tliat  made  it  ache, 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  beneath  his  umlniit  shade 

He  finds  liis  long  last  home, 
And  waits,  in  snug  conceahiient  laid, 

Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks, 

From  which  no  care  can  save, 
And,  partner  once  of  Tineys  box. 

Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 

HARE  HUNTING.     This  diversion     lieve  the  poet,  it  formed  one  of  the  amxise- 
is  of  very  ancient  date : — if  we  are  to  be-     ments  of  the  mighty  Nimrod  : — 

Bold  Nimrod  first  the  lion's  trophies  wore, 
The  panther  bound,  and  lanc'd  the  bristling  boar; 
He  taught  to  turn  the  hare,  to  bay  the  deer, 
And  wheel  the  courser  in  his  mid  career. 

TiCKELL. 


Zenophon,  who  lived  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  has  left  many 
observations  upon  hunting  the  hare.  He 
says  the  trail  (the  track  taken  by  the  hare 
in  going  to  her  seat  in  the  morning)  is 
long  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
night.  In  the  winter  there  is  no  scent 
early  in  the  morning,  when  there  is  either 
a  hoar  or  a  hard  frost.  The  hoar  frost, 
by  its  force  contracts  and  retains  all  the 
warm  particles  in  itself,  and  the  liarder 
frost  congeals  them :  in  these  cases,  dogs 


Avith  the  most  delicate  noses  cannot  touch, 
before  the  sun  dispels  the  frost,  or  the 
day  is  advanced, — when  the  trail  yields  a 
scent  as  it  evaporates.  The  trail  is  also 
spoiled  by  much  dew,  and  by  showers  af- 
ter a  long  drought ;  which,  by  extracting 
scents  from  the  earth,  hunt  the  scent  of 
the  hare  until  the  ground  is  dry  again. 
The  south  winds  are  injurious  (he  says) 
by  spreading  moisture  !  An  English 
sportsman  will  start  at  such  an  assertion : 
— the  song  says,  and  says  truly — 


"  A  southern  wind,  and  a  cloudy  sky 
Proclaim  a  hunting  morning." 


But  to  proceed  with  Zenophon  : — The 
north  winds,  if  not  too  severe,  preserve  it. 
Rains  and  drizzling  mists  drown,  and  the 
heat  of  the  moon,  at  full,  destroys  it ;  the 
trail  is  likewise  the  most  irregular,  for  in 
the  light  the  hares  play  together,  and 
throw  themselves  very  differently  than 
when  at  feed.  In  the  winter,  autumn,  and 
summer,  the  trail  is  for  the  most  part 
straight ;  in  the  spring  it  is  more  per- 
plexed ;  for,  though  these  animals  copu- 
late at  all  times,  they  do  it  cliiefly  at  that 
season,  and  their  wandering  on  that  ac- 
count, in  search  of  each  other,  occasions  it. 

The  scent  of  a  hare  going  to  her  seat, 
lasts  longer  than  that  of  her  course  when 
pursued ;  in  going  to  her  form  she  pro- 
ceeds slowly  and  stops  often ;  but  her 
course  when  chased,  is  performed  run- 
ning ;  therefore  the  ground  is  saturated 
with  the  one,  and  not  filled  with  the 
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other.  The  scent  is  stronger  in  woods, 
Avhether  she  proceed  slowly  or  otherwise, 
for  there  she  is  touched  by  many  things. 
The  hare  makes  her  seat  under,  upon,  or 
withiii  any  thing  that  covers  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  in  spring  she  prefers  cidti- 
vated  places  to  the  mountains  ;  but, 
wherever  seated,  there  she  continues 
while  the  hounds  are  trailing  to  her,  un- 
less she  has  been  much  disturbed  in  the 
night,  when  she  will  sometimes  move. 
The  scent  of  young  hares  is  stronger  than 
of  those  full  grown,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  their  limbs  suffering  their 
whole  body  to  touch  the  ground.  The 
hares  of  the  mountains  are  swifter  than 
those  bred  in  the  plains  ;  the  marsh  hares 
are  the  slowest  of  any  ;  those  hares  which 
wander  in  all  places  are  the  most  subtle 
and  difficult  to  pursue  :  those  of  a  year 
old,  will  run  the  first  ring  swiftly,  but 
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not  at  all  aftei'vvards,  being  very  active, 
but  weak.  Those  that  are  met  with  in 
open  situations,  run  the  longest,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  used  to  the  light ; 
those  in  woody  places,  the  reverse,  being 
hindered  by  the  darkness. 

When  the  hare  is  started,  there  should 
be  no  hallooing,  lest  the  hounds,  being 
thus  made  too  eager,  should  not  stoop  to 
the  scent.  Hares  are  most  conspicuous 
when  running  over  ploughed  land.  If 
they  perceive  the  dogs,  they  stop,  and, 
sitting  on  their  breech,  raise  themselves 
up  and  listen  if  they  hear  any  opening 
of  the  hounds  near  them,  and  then  turn 
from  the  spot  where  they  hear  it ;  but  if 
there  be  no  noise,  they  will,  of  their  own 
accord,  return  by  the  same  track  to  where 
they  were  first  disturbed  from.  Their  eyes 
project,  and  their  eye-lids  are  not  suffi- 
ciently long  to  protect  the  ball,  which, 
added  to  the  quantity  of  sleep  the  hare 
takes,  renders  her  sight  indistinct;  the 
swiftness  of  its  pace  contributes  also  to 
dazzle  it ;  for  a  hare  that  is  pressed  by 
the  dogs  passes  by  every  object  before  she 
perceives  what  it  is,  on  which  account  she 
often  nms  against  many  things. 

Zenophon's  formation  of  the  hare  is 
not  worth  recapitulation,  on  account  of 
what  has  been  already  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  But  being  so  constructed, 
he  observes,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
hare  must  be  strong,  agile,  and  light ;  as 
a  proof  of  her  lightness,  when  going  with- 
out being  alarmed,  she  always  leaps,  throw- 
ing the  hinder  beyond  the  fore  feet ;  and 
she  runs  in  that  manner,  as  is  manifest 
in  snow.  Her  tail  is  inconvenient  in  run- 
ning, being  unable,  on  account  of  its 
shortness,  to  guide  her  body  ;  but  she 
does  that  with  either  of  her  ears ;  and 
when  nearly  taken  by  the  dogs,  she  laji's 
down  the  ear  on  the  side  whence  she  ap- 
prehends the  danger,  by  which  means  she 
turns  instantly,  throwing  the  dogs  that 
are  dashing  at  her  a  great  way  behind. 

When  hunting  in  cultivated  lands,  the 
sportsman  should  avoid  injuring  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  that  are  in  season  ;  and  where 
no  game  is  fomid  all  the  hunting  appara- 
tus should  be  entirely  taken  away. 

Homids  ought  to  be  hunted  every  day, 
if  well  and  the  weather  suitable  ;  but 
should  never  be  taken  out  to  hunt,  unless 
they  eat  their  food  heartily,  their  refusal 
being  a  sign  of  ill  health.  A  high  wind 
is  unfavourable  to  hounds,  as  it  dissipates 
the  scent,  and  prevents  their  hearing  each 
other ;  neither  can  the  toils  or  nets  stand; 
they  should  never  be  suffered  to  hunt 
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foxes,  as  that  does  them  the  greatest  in- 
jury, and  renders  them  unsteady  to  their 
own  game. 

The  places  of  hunting  should  be  fre- 
quently changed,  in  order  tliat  the  dugs 
and  the  sportsman  himself  may  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  country.  An 
early  hour  is  necessary,  that  the  trail  may 
not  be  gone.  The  huntsman's  dress 
should  be  light,  and  he  should  have  a  pole 
in  his  hand,  the  man  who  carries  the  nets 
following  him  ;  and  they  should  proceed 
silently,  lest  the  hare  should  steal  away 
before  the  nets  and  toils  are  placed. 

The  best  time  for  breeding  hovmds  is 
in  winter,  when  the  labours  of  the  chase 
are  over,  on  account  of  the  quiet  of  that 
season,  and  the  approach  of  spring,  which 
is  the  time  of  the  year  best  agreeing  with 
the  growth  of  dogs.  The  bitches  should 
be  shut  up  with  the  best  dogs,  and  whilst 
in  whelp  shoidd  not  often  be  taken  out, 
lest  the  exertion  should  injure  them. 

When  the  whelps  can  run  about,  they 
should  ha\'e  nothing  but  milk  for  the  first 
year  ;  for  the  filling  them  with  too  heavy 
food  will  distort  their  legs,  fill  their  bodies 
with  diseases,  and  hurt  their  insides.  The 
bitch  puppies  should  be  first  taken  out  to 
hunt  at  eight  months  old,  and  the  dogs  at 
ten  ;  they  should  not  be  let  loose  during 
the  trail ;  but,  being  controlled  by  long 
leather  slips,  should  be  allowed  to  follow 
the  hounds  that  were  trailing. 

When  the  hare  was  started,  if  the 
whelps  promised  to  have  much  foot,  they 
were  not  to  be  slipped  immediately,  but 
after  the  hare  was  got  out  of  sight ;  for 
those  that  are  high  mettled  and  swift  of 
foot,  if  let  go  while  the  hare  is  in  vaew, 
will  be  apt  to  strain  themselves  before 
their  limbs  have  sufficient  strength.  If 
slow,  they  were  to  be  slipped  immedi- 
ately ;  for,  having  no  hopes  of  catching 
their  game  by  speed,  they  will  not  be  so 
eager,  but  may  be  permitted  to  follow  by 
foot  until  the  hare  is  started  again,  which, 
if  taken,  the  young  hounds  should  be  per- 
mitted to  tear.  When  they  will  not  keep 
the  scent,  and  run  straggling  about,  they 
should  be  called  back  until  they  are  taught 
to  find  the  hare,  lest,  being  used  to  hunt 
without  order,  they  become  skirters,  and 
skirting  is  a  fault  which  hounds  should 
never  be  suffered  to  contract.  When  they 
are  hungry,  the  huntsman  should  feed 
them  himself  :  they  will  disregard  the 
person  who  feeds  them  when  they  are 
not  hungry  ;  but  will  diligently  follow 
him  who  attends  and  prepares  their  food 
when  they  are  so. 
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Descending  to  writers  of  a  date  less  re- 
mote, we  find  Mr.  Blome,  after  some 
prefatoiy  remarks  not  necessary  in  this 
place,  observes,  iiiat  tlie  season  commences 
in  September,  and  that  an  expert  lumts- 
man  may  distinguish  the  sex,  strength, 
and  age  of  his  game  by  the  following 
signs  : — when  a  hare  rises  out  of  her  seat, 
if  she  erects  her  ears,  and  at  first  runs 
slowly  with  her  scut  cast  over  her  back, 
she  is  surely  old  and  crafty.  When  a 
hare  is  hunted  to  her  form  along  the  hard 
highwa3rs,  and  feeds  far  away  from  cover, 
and  that  the  doublings  and  crossings  are 
wide  and  large,  it  is  a  buck ;  as  the  does 
generally  keep  close  to  the  side  of  some 
cover,  and  when  going  to  feed  in  the  corn 
fields,  seldom  cross  over  the  furrows,  but 
follow  in  the  track  of  them  ;  when  hunted, 
they  tiu-n  frequentlj',  use  many  strata- 
gems, and  rarely  leave  the  country  round 
their  seats  ;  while  the  buck,  after  two  or 
three  turns  about  his  form,  nms  straight 
forward  four  or  five  miles,  and  then  prob- 
ably squats  in  some  i^ace  where  he  has 
before  preserved  himself.  A  buck  hare 
may  also  be  known  at  starting  by  the 
wlnteness  of  his  hinder  jiarts. 

The  chase  of  the  hare,  continues  Mr. 
B.  makes  the  best  diversion  of  all  chases, 
is  procured  with  less  expense  as  to  the 
hunting  establishment,  and  she  shews 
more  cunning  and  subtlety  to  avoid  the 
hounds  :  amongst  the  many  shifts  of  the 
hare,  the  following  is  remarkable  :  —  a 
hare  that  is  run  in  or  immediately  after 
rain,  will  not  take  to  the  woods  on  ac- 
count of  the  wet  that  hangs  on  the  small 
boughs,  but  will  often  squat  at  the  edge 
of  a  cover,  and  as  soon  as  the  hounds 
have  overrun  the  scent,  will  return  to  her 
seat ;  to  prevent  which,  unseen,  the  hunts- 
man should  keep  at  a  distance  from  the 
wood  which  she  seems  to  enter,  that  he  maj^ 
halloo  off  the  hounds,  and  again  lay  them 
upon  the  scent,  before  the  hare  is  too  long 
gone. 

Mr.  B.  entertained  some  strange  no- 
tions respecting  the  entering  of  yoimg 
hounds.  He  says,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
enter  young  hounds  in  the  mornings,  be- 
cause of  the  dew  and  moisture  of  the 
earth  ;  for  then,  when  wanted  to  hunt  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  or  when  the  wind  has  dried  the 
ground,  they  will  betake  themselves  to 
shady  places  to  rest  and  sleep;  therefore, 
the  best  time  for  entering  hounds  is  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  about  October 
and  Novembei-,  the  weather  being  then 
temperate,  and  young  hares  that  have 
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not  been  hnnted  are  then  more  easily 
taken  for  their  encouragement.  He  adds 
a  further  caution — never  at  the  entering 
of  yoimg  hounds,  to  help  them  to  kill  the 
hare  with  greyhounds,  which  will  prevent 
the  hounds  from  putting  their  noses  to 
the  ground,  or  trying  to  hunt  for  them- 
selves. 

Hounds,  after  two  years  old,  should  be 
hunted  three  times  a  week,  if  they  feed 
well,  and  may  be  kept  out  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day  to  tiy  their  stoutness. 

The  hare  should  be  sought  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  : — if  it  be  spring, 
ui^on  fallows  or  green  corn  ;  during  the 
autumn,  in  stubbles  and  turnips  ;  in 
winter,  they  will  seat  themselves  near 
houses,  in  brambles  and  tufts  of  thorns. — 
The  beating  her  from  her  seat  is  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  trailing  her  from 
her  feed  to  her  form. 

Great  exactness  was  to  be  observed  at 
the  first  entering  of  hounds  ;  they  were 
not  to  be  repeatedly  uncoupled  on  the 
same  sort  of  ground,  lest  by  being  im- 
coupled  constantly  in  an  open  field,  they 
would  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do  when  turned 
into  a  cover. 

It  was  a  received  opinion,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  places  where  hounds  were  first 
entered,  they  would  continue  afterwards 
to  shew  a  preference  ;  as,  for  instance,  if 
entered  in  a  champaign  country,  they 
would  always  hunt  better  there  than  in 
covers,  mai-shy  or  mountainous  grounds  : 
it  was  therefore  recommended  to  accus- 
tom them  to  all  kind  of  countries  that  they 
might  become  perfect  in  all. 

Some  of  the  early  sportsmen  Avould  not 
suffer  the  huntsman  to  halloo  when  the 
hounds  were  at  fault,  nor  to  be  assisted  in 
any  way  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  dogs  were 
suffered  to  himt  it  out  by  themselves  : 
which  was  considered  a  sure  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  goodness  of  the  hounds.  There 
were  not  wanting  others,  however,  who 
deemed  it  right  to  take  all  advantages  and 
kill  the  hare  as  soon  as  possible. 

An  old  author  observes, — if  there  be 
any  hound  which  has  found  the  trail  of  a 
hare,  where  she  relieved  that  night,  let 
the  huntsman  then  forbear  being  over 
hasty,  but  let  the  hounds  make  it  out  of 
themselves  ;  and  when  he  perceives  that 
they  begin  to  draw  in  together,  and  call 
on  freshly,  then  let  him  encourage  them, 
especially  that  hound  which  hunts  best, 
frequently  calling  him  by  his  name. 

A  hare,  he  continues,  leaves  better 
scent  when  she  goes  to  relief  than  when 
she  goes  towards  her  form :  for  when  she 
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relieves  in  the  field,  she  couches  her  body 
low  upon  the  ground,  passing  often  over 
one  piece  of  ground  to  find  where  lieth 
the  best  food,  and  thus  leaveth  the  better 
scent,  crotying  (dunging)  also  sometimes. 

Besides,  when  she  goes  to  her  form,  she 
commonly  takes  the  highways,  doubling, 
crossing,  and  leaping  as  lightly  as  she 
can  ;  in  which  places  the  hounds  can 
have  no  scent  by  reason  of  the  dust,  &c. 
The  hares  will  squat  also  by  the  sides  of 
the  highways,  and  therefore  the  liimts- 
man  should  well  beat  the  sides  of  the 
highways. 

Now,  having  foimd  where  a  hare  hath 
relieved  in  some  pasture  or  corn  field, 
then  must  you  consider  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  what  weather  it  is.  For  if  it  be 
in  the  spring  time  or  summei",  a  hare  will 
not  then  sit  in  the  bushes,  because  they 
are  frequently  offended  with  pismires, 
snakes,  and  adders,  but  will  sit  in  corn 
fields  and  open  places. 

When  a  hare  is  started  on  foot,  then 
step  in  where  you  saw  her  pass,  and  hal- 
loo in  j^our  hounds  until  they  have  all 
undertaken  it,  and  go  on  with  it  in  full 
cry :  then  recheat  to  them  with  your 
horn,  following  fair  and  softly  at  first  ; 
making  neither  too  much  haste,  nor  too 
much  noise  with  your  horn  or  voice  ;  for, 
at  the  first,  hounds  are  apt  to  overshoot 
the  chase  through  too  much  heat.  But 
having  ran  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  that 
you  see  the  hounds  are  well  in  with  it, 
sticking  well  upon  it,  then  you  may  come 
in  nearer  with  the  hoiuids,  because  by 
that  time  their  heat  will  be  cooled,  and 
they  will  hunt  more  slowl}^  But,  above 
all  things,  mark  the  first  doubling,  which 
must  be  your  direction  for  the  whole  day ; 
for  all  the  doublings  that  she  shall  after- 
wards make  will  be  like  the  former  ;  and 
according  to  the  policies  that  you  shall 
see  her  use,  and  the  place  where  you 
hunt,  you  must  make  your  compasses, 
great  or  little,  long  or  short,  to  help  the 
defaults,  always  seeking  the  moistest  and 
most  commodious  places  for  the  hounds 
to  scent  in. 

The  plan  which  some  of  the  ancient 
sportsmen  adopted  in  rewarding  the 
hounds  clearly  shews  the  very  imperfect 
notions  which  they  entertained  of  this 
part  of  the  business.  The  hare,  when 
killed,  was  to  be  laid  on  the  grass  and 
bayed  by  the  hounds  ;  it  was  to  be  skin- 
ned before  them,  and  after  the  gall  and 
lights  were  taken  away,  which  were  sup- 
posed peculiarly  liable  to  make  the  hounds 
sick,  the  huntsman,  who  carried  a  wallet, 
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containing  bread  cut  into  small  pieces, 
dipped  them  in  the  blood,  and,  with  the 
entrails,  gave  them  to  the  hounds  :  the 
hare  was  afterwards  distributed,  and  if 
any  young  hound  was  fearful  to  come 
amongst  the  rest,  he  had  the  head  given 
him  by  himself.  After  which,  the  hounds 
had  bread  given  them  to  prevent  sickness. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  flesh  of  an  old 
hare  was  not  fit  for  human  food,  being 
hard  of  digestion,  and  apt  to  produce 
melancholy ;  leverets,  however,  were  al- 
lowed to  be  nourishing. 

Thus  far  the  notions  of  old  sportsmen, 
which  may  be  considered  as  obsolete.  We 
now  bring  imder  consideration  the  ideas 
of  one  who  published  his  ex-cogitations 
in  1733;  and  although  quaintly  written, 
and  displaying  much  self-conceit  in  the 
author,  are  nevertheless  characterised  by 
much  more  than  ordinary  discernment 
and  reflection. 

The  author  in  question  observes,  there 
is  something  noble  and  heroic  in  hunting 
the  wild  boar,  the  tiger,  and  the  lion  ;  but 
we  inhabit  an  island  where  art  and  ac- 
tivity are  more  requisite  to  the  huntsman 
than  strength  of  body,  and  where  safety 
must  compensate  for  want  of  glory. 

The  principal  games  of  Great  Britain 
(says  he)  are  the  deer,  the  fox,  the  hare, 
the  otter,  the  badger,  and  the  martin  ; 
though  the  three  last  of  these  would 
hardly  deserve  the  honour  of  being 
hunted,  were  they  not  in  season  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  poor  hare 
ought  to  be  in  peace  to  multiply  her  spe- 
cies, and  were  not  our  young  gentlemen 
contented  to  play  at  a  small  game  rather 
than  stand  idle. 

The  stag,  he  admits,  is  a  noble  prize ; 
and  as  the  taking  it  requires  a  large  pack 
of  dogs,  the  very  best  horses,  and  a  great 
expence,  it  is  calculated  for  the  nobility 
and  men  of  princely  fortunes  only.  The 
pursuit  after  the  fox  is  also  violent,  and 
rather  fit  for  those  youthful  heroes,  who 
glory  in  breaking  the  hearts  of  their 
horses,  and  venturing  their  own  necks. 

The  author  in  question  further  observes 
— Every  hare  is  no  sooner  started  than 
she  seems  immediately  to  form  a  scheme, 
and  to  take  into  it  the  gravity  of  the  air, 
the  position  of  the  wind,  the  difference  of 
the  soil,  the  succour  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  every  other  accident  or  advantage 
that  may  be  most  likely  to  baffle  her  ad- 
versaries, and  favour  her  escape.  Nor  is 
the  experienced  hound  less  acute  and 
crafty,  to  stop  at  every  double  in  order  to 
apprehend  her  where'  she  squats  ;  to  try 
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every  bye-path,  gate,  gutter  hole,  to  round 
it  on  tlie  side  where  she  seems  to  bend  ; 
to  proportion  his  speed  to  every  degree  of 
alteration  of  the  scent,  or  sinking  of  the 
foe.  He  seems  also,  with  no  less  curiosity, 
to  distinguish  the  scent  he  is  engaged  in 
from  any  new  offer,  as  well  as  to  discern 
and  pick  it  out  as  often  as  she  repeats  the 
foiled  path. 

It  is  very  common  for  a  hare  to  run  a 
mile  or  two  forward,  and  then,  making  a 
small  ring,  to  fly  back  in  the  same  track, 
whilst  her  enemies  are  puzzling  at  the 
head  of  her  works  :  and  I  have  been  seve- 
ral times  an  eye  witness  (says  he)  of  her 
beating  about,  and  thrusting  out  a  fresh 
hai-e  in  her  place,  and  then  saving  herself 
by  a  swift  retreat,  and  two  or  three  large 
leaps,  the  better  to  impose  upon  the  eager 
dogs.  I  have  also  seen  an  old  dog,  on  the 
like  occasion,  standing  to  his  first  scent, 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  and,  as  it  were, 
scolding  at  his  headless  juniors  for  going 
on  so  eagerly,  or  for  changing  their  game. 
— A  hundred  more  of  this  sort  of  observa- 
tions, you  may  hear  from  any  old  weather- 
beaten  huntsman,  over  a  bottle  of  Oc- 
tober. 

The  author,  whose  opinions  we  have 
latterly  been  quoting  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  hare  hunting,  and  indeed  many 
of  the  ancient  sportsmen  preferred  it  to 
any  other  chase  ;  but  they  had  no  idea  of 
that  perfection  which  fox  hunting  has  at- 
tained since  their  time.  Their  horses  were 
very  inferior  to  those  of  the  present  day  ; 
and  vmless  the  horses,  and  hounds  too,  are 
of  the  best  possible  description,  fox  lumt- 
ing  must  be  very  vexatious  and  tiresome, 
and  will  generally  end  in  disappointment. 
So  the  sportsmen  of  the  ancient  school  no 
doubt  foxuul  it ;  on  which  account  it  was 
not  much  practised  or  studied  by  them  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  accoimts  which 
they  have  left  behind  them,  say  but  little  on 
the  subject,  and  that  little  is  neither  instruc- 
tive nor  satisfactory. 

On  the  subject  of  hare  hunting,  Beck- 
foi'd  observes,  that,  though  he  kept  har- 
riers for  many  years,  he  never  was  a  hare 
hunter  from  inclination.  "  I  followed  the 
diversion  (he  continues)  more  for  air  and 
exercise  than  for  amusement ;  and  if  I 
could  have  persuaded  myself  to  ride  on 
the  turnpike  road  to  the  thii-d  mile  stone 
and  back  again,  I  should  have  thought  I 
had  no  need  of  a  pack  of  harriers.- — Excuse 
me,  brother  hare  hunters  !  (he  exclaims) 
I  mean  not  to  offend  ;  I  speak  only  of  the 
country  where  I  live.  The  hare  hunting 
there  is  so  bad,  that,  did  you  know  it, 
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your  wonder  would  be  how  I  could  have 
persevered  in  it  so  long,  not  that  I  should 
forsake  it  now.  I  respect  hunting,  in 
whatever  shape  it  appears  ;  it  is  a  manly 
and  a  wholesome  exercise,  and  seems  by 
nature  designed  to  be  the  amusement  of  a 
Briton." 

Beckford's  opinion  is,  that  the  hound 
most  likely  to  shew  sport  in  hare  hunting 
is  one  bred  between  the  large  slow  hunting 
harrier  and  the  little  beagle ;  one  is  too 
dull,  too  heavy,  and  too  slow  ;  the  other, 
too  lively,  too  light,  and  too  fleet.  The 
first  have  most  excellent  noses,  and  will 
kill  their  game  at  last,  if  the  day  be  long 
enough.  The  others,  on  the  contrary, 
fling  and  dash,  and  are  all  alive ;  but 
every  cold  blast  aflects  them  (says  he)  ; 
and  if  the  country  is  deep  and  wet,  it  is 
not  impossible  but  some  of  them  may  be 
drowned.  "  My  hounds  were  a  cross  of 
both  these  kinds,  in  which  it  was  my  en- 
deavour to  get  as  much  bone  and  strength 
in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible.  It  was 
a  difficult  undertaking.  I  bred  many 
years,  and  an  infinity  of  hounds,  before  I 
could  get  what  I  wanted.  I  at  last  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  them  very  handsome, 
small,  yet  very  bony ;  they  ran  remarkably 
well  together ;  ran  fast  enough ;  had  all 
the  alacrity  you  could  desire,  and  woidd 
hunt  the  coldest  scent.  When  they  were 
thus  perfect,  I  did  as  many  others  do,  I 
parted  with  them." 

The  huntsman  to  a  pack  of  han-iers, 
Beckford  says,  should  not  be  yovmg ;  he 
should  be  quiet  and  patient ;  for  patience 
indeed  he  should  be  a  very  grizzle ;  and 
the  more  quiet  he  is  the  better.  He  should 
have  infinite  perseverance,  for  a  hai'e 
should  never  be  given  iip  whilst  it  is  pos- 
sible to  hunt  her  ;  she  is  sure  to  stop,  and 
therefore  may  always  be  recovered. 

The  whipper-in  should  be  like  the  second 
whipper-in  to  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  ; 
merely  the  stable  boy,  who  is  to  follow  the 
huntsman ;  in  fact,  he  should  not  even  stop 
a  hound,  or  crack  a  whip,  without  the 
huntsman's  order.  IVIuch  noise  and  rattle 
are  directly  contrary  to  the  first  principles 
of  hare  hunting,  wliich  is  to  be  perfectly 
quiet,  and  let  the  hounds  alone.  There  are 
pei'haps  few  packs  of  hai-riers  so  good  as 
those  kept  in  towns,  and  which  have  no 
professed  Imntsman  to  follow  them.  If 
they  have  no  one  to  help  them,  they  have 
at  the  same  time  no  one  to  spoil  them, 
■which  for  hare  hunting  is  very  material. 
Hounds,  however,  if  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves are  apt  to  contract  the  fault  of  run- 
n'uiff  the  heel.     Hounds  are  naturally  fond 
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of  Bcent ;  if  they  cannot  carry  it  forwards, 
they  will  turn  and  hunt  it  back  again.  In 
this  particular  instance,  harriers  should  be 
mildly  checked ;  for-,  as  it  is  almost  an  in- 
variable ride  in  all  hunting  to  make  the 
head  good,  the  dogs  shoidd  be  encouraged 
to  try  forward  first ;  which  may  be  done 
without  taking  them  off  their  noses,  or 
without  the  least  prejudice  to  their  hunt- 
ing. If  trying  forward  should  not  succeed, 
they  may  then  be  suffered  to  try  backward, 
which  they  will  be  all  ready  enough  to 
do ;  as  they  are  sensible  how  far  they 
brought  the  scent,  and  where  they  left  it. 

Harriers,  like  all  other  hounds,  to  be 
good  should  be  kept  to  their  own  game. 
Hounds  cannot  be  perfect,  unless  used  to 
one  scent,  and  one  style  of  hunting.  To 
run  a  fox  with  harriers  makes  them  wild, 
and  teaches  them  to  skirt.  The  high  scent 
which  a  fox  leaves,  the  straightness  of  his 
running,  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit,  and 
the  noise  which  generally  accompanies  it, 
all  contribute  to  spoil  a  harrier. 

It  is  a  fault  in  a  pack  of  harriers  to  go 
too  fast ;  for  a  hare  is  a  little  timorous  an- 
imal that  we  cannot  help  feeling  some  com- 
passion for,  at  the  very  time  when  we  are 
pursuing  her  destruction  :  scope  should  be 
given  for  all  her  little  tricks,  nor  shoidd 
she  be  over  matched  and  foully  killed. 
Instinct  instructs  her  to  make  a  good  de- 
fence, when  not  unfairly  treated ;  and,  as 
far  as  her  own  safety  is  concerned,  she 
will  display  more  cunning  than  a  fox,  and 
will  make  many  shifts  to  save  her  life  far 
•beyond  all  his  artifice. 

Those  who  like  to  rise  early  will  expe- 
rience much  amusement  in  seeing  the 
hare  trailed  to  her  form ;  and  it  is  of  great 
service  to  harriers ;  it  also  shews  their 
goodness  to  the  huntsman  more  than  any 
other  hunting,  as  it  discovers  to  him  the 
hounds  which  have  the  tenderest  noses. 
"  But  I  confess  (says  Beckford)  I  seldom 
thought  it  worth  while  to  leave  my  bed  a 
moment  sooner  on  that  account;  I  always 
thought  hare  hunting  should  be  taken  as 
a  ride  after  breakfast,  to  get  us  an  appetite 
to  our  dinner.  If  you  make  a  serious 
business  of  it,  I  think  you  spoil  it." 

When  hounds  go  out  late,  hare  finders 
become  necessary  :  it  is  pleasing  to  know 
where  to  go  immediately  for  diversion,  and 
not  to  beat  about  for  hours  before  a  hare 
is  found.  It  is  more  material  with  regard 
to  the  second  hare  than  the  first ;  since,  if 
you  are  warmed  with  your  gallop,  the 
waiting  long  in  the  cold  afterwards,  is  dis- 
agreeable, if  not  dangerous.  Yet,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  hounds  hunt  the  game 
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which  they  find  themselves  with  more 
spirit,  and  the  sportsman  himself  feels  a 
pleasure  in  expectation  which  no  certainty 
can  give.  Further,  hare  finders  make 
hounds  idle,  as  well  as  wild.  Beckford 
says,  "  mine  knew  the  men,  as  well  as  I 
did  myself,  could  see  them  almost  as  far, 
and  would  nin,  full  cry,  to  meet  them." 

Hare  finders  ai-e  of  one  great  service 
— they  prevent  hounds  from  chopping 
hares,  which  otherwise  they  would  not 
fail  to  do.  "  I  had  in  my  pack,  one  hound 
in  particular  that  was  famous  for  it ;  he 
would  challenge  on  a  trail  very  late  at  noon, 
and  had  as  good  a  knack  of  chopping  a 
hare  afterwards  ;  he  was  one  that  liked  to 
go  the  shortest  way  to  work,  nor  did  he 
choose  to  take  more  trouble  than  was  ne- 
cessary." 

It  is  said  by  those  who  profess  to  be 
deeply  skilled  in  the  business,  that  if  you 
make  forms  hares  will  sit  in  them ;  and 
Beckford  v/as  informed  that  this  was  a 
common  practice  of  the  shepherds  on  the 
Downs  of  Wiltshire  :  and  that  by  making 
them  on  the  sides  of  hills,  they  could  tell 
at  a  distance,  whether  there  wei'e  hares 
in  them  or  not.  There  are  many  strange 
tales  told  on  sporting  subjects,  and  these 
last  mentioned  are  given  as  the  reports  of 
others,  and  not  as  matters  which  have  ac- 
tually fallen  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer,  or  what  he  implicitly  believes. 

"  The  talent  of  hare  finding  (says  Beck- 
ford) is  certainly  of  use,  and  the  money 
collected  for  it,  when  given  to  shepherds, 
is  money  well  bestowed  by  a  sportsman, 
as  it  tends  to  the  preservation  of  his 
game  ;  yet,  I  think,  when  it  is  indiscri- 
minately given,  hare  finders  are  often  too 
well  paid.  I  have  known  them  frequently 
get  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  single  hare. 
I  myself  have  paid  five  shilhngs  in  a 
morning  for  hares  found  sitting.  To 
make  our  companions  pay  dearly  for  their 
diversion,  and  oftentimes  so  much  more 
than  it  is  worth  ;  to  take  from  the  pock- 
ets of  men  who  oftentimes  can  ill  afford 
it,  as  much  as  would  pay  for  a  good  din- 
ner afterwards,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
ungenerous  custom  ;  and  this  considera- 
tion induced  me  to  collect  but  once,  with 
my  own  hounds,  for  the  hare  finders. 
The  money  was  afterwai-ds  divided 
amongst  them ;  and,  if  they  had  less 
than  half-a-crown  each,  I  myself  supplied 
the  deficiency. — An  old  miser,  who  had 
paid  his  shilling,  complained  bitterly  of 
it  afterwards,  and  said,  '  he  had  been  made 
to  pay  a  shilling  for  two  penny-worth  of 
sjjort.'  " 
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When  a  hare  is  found  the  sportsmen 
cannot  be  too  quiet :  the  hare  is  an  ani- 
mal so  very  timorous,  that  she  is  fre- 
quently headed  hack,  and  the  liounds  are 
liable  to  overrun  tlie  scent  at  every  in- 
stant. It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  keep 
sufficiently  behind  tliem  so  as  to  allow  them 
room  to  turn  as  soon  as  thej^  perceive 
that  they  have  lost  the  scent ;  and,  if 
treated  in  this  manner,  the  dogs  v/ill  sel- 
dom overrun  it  much.  The  liounds  in 
fact,  through  tlie  Avhole  cliase,  sliould  be 
left  almost  entirely  to  themselves,  nor 
should  they  be  hallooed  too  much  :  when 
the  hare  doubles,  they  should  himt  through 
those  doubles  ;  nor  is  a  hare  hunted  fairly, 
when  hunted  otherwise.  The  dogs  should 
follow  her  every  step  she  takes,  as  well 
over  greasy  fallows,  as  through  large 
flocks  of  sheep ;  nor  should  they  ever  be 
cast,  but  when  nothing  can  be  done  with- 
out it. 

"  I  know  a  gentleman  (says  Beckford) 
a  pleasant  sportsman,  but  a  very  irregu- 
lar hare  hunter,  who  does  not  exactly  fol- 
low the  method  here  laid  down  :  as  his 
method  is  very  extraordinarj^,  I  will  re- 
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late  it  to  you.  His  hounds  are  large  and 
fleet  ;  they  have  at  times  hunted  every 
thing — red  deer,  fallow  deer,  fox  and  hare ; 
must  in  their  nature  have  been  most  ex- 
cellent ;  since,  notwithstanding  the  variety 
of  tlieir  game,  they  are  still  good.  When 
a  hare  is  found  sitting,  he  seldom  fails  to 
give  his  hounds  a  view  ;  and  as  they  all 
halloo,  and  make  what  noise  they  can,  she 
is  half  frightened  to  death  immediately. 
This  done,  he  sends  his  whijiper-in  to 
ride  after  her,  w'ith  particular  directions 
not  to  let  her  get  out  of  his  sight ;  and 
he  has  found  out  that  this  is  the  only  pro- 
per use  of  a  whipper-in.  If  they  come  to 
a  piece  of  fallow  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  the 
hounds  are  not  sutiered  to  hunt  any  lon- 
ger, but  are  hallooed  as  near  to  the  hare  as 
possible  ;  but  by  this  time  the  poor  devil 
is  near  her  end,  which  the  next  view  gene- 
rally finishes ;  tlie  strongest  hare,  in  this 
manner,  seldom  standing  longer  than 
twenty  minutes ;  but  my  friend  says,  a 
hare  is  good  eating,  and  he  therefore 
thinks  he  cannot  kill  too  many  of  them." 
When  a  hare  is  found,  Somervile  ob- 


At  distance  draw  thy  pack  ;  let  all  be  hush'd, 

No  clamour  loud,  no  frantic  joy,  be  heard. 

Lest  the  wild  lioimd  run  gadding  o'er  the  plain 

Untractable,  nor  hear  thy  chiding  voice. 

Now  gently  put  her  off": — see  how  direct 

To  her  known  meuse  she  flies  !     Here,  huntsman,  bring 

(But  without  hurry)  all  thy  jolly  hounds. 

And  calmly  lay  them  on.     How  low  they  stoop, 

And  seem  to  plough  the  ground ;  then  all  at  once, 

With  greedy  nostrils,  snufl"  the  fuming  steam 

That  glads  their  fluttering  hearts.     As  winds  let  loose 

From  the  dark  caverns  of  the  blustering  god. 

They  burst  away,  and  sweep  the  dewy  lawn. 


The  natural  eagerness  of  the  hounds 
when  the  hare  is  first  found,  will  fre- 
quently carry  even  the  best  of  them  wide 
of  the  scent,  which  too  much  encourage- 
ment, or  pressing  too  close  upon  them, 
may  continue  beyond  all  i)ossibility  of  re- 
covery ;  this  should  be  always  guai'ded 
against.  After  a  little  while,  they  become 
settled  to  their  scent.  They  may  then  be 
approached  nearer;  leaving,  however,  room 
at  all  times  sufficient  for  them  to  turn, 


should  they  overrun  the  scent.  On  the 
high  roads  and  paths,  the  scent  is  always 
doubtful,  and  little  shoidd  be  said  to  the 
hounds  ;  but  when  a  hit  is  made  on  either 
side,  hallooing  will  do  harm. 

A  hare  generally  describes  a  circle  as 
she  runs ;  lai-ge  or  less,  according  to  her 
strength,  and  the  openness  of  the  country. 
Where  there  is  much  cover,  the  circle  is 
generally  small,  and  the  task  of  the  hounds 
thereby  rendered  extremely  difficult. 


"  Huntsman  !  her  gait  observe  :  if  in  wide  rings 
She  wheels  her  mazy  way,  in  the  same  round 
Persisting  still,  she'll  foil  the  beaten  track. 
But  if  she  fly,  and,  with  the  fav'ring  wind 
Urge  her  bold  course,  less  intricate  thy  task  : 
Push  on  thy  pack." 

Somervile. 
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Besides  running  the  foil,  harea  fre- 
quently make  doubles,  which  is  going  for- 
ward to  tread  the  same  steps  back  again, 
on  purpose  to  confuse  the  pursuers ;  and 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  make  the 
first  double,  they  generally  continue,  whe- 
ther long  or  short.  This  information  there- 
fore, if  properly  attended  to  by  the  hunts- 
man, may  also  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  casts. 
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When  a  hare  makes  a  double  on  a 
high  road  or  a  path,  and  then  leaves  it 
with  a  spring,  it  is  frequently  the  occa- 
sion of  a  long  fault.  The  spring  which  a 
hare  will  make,  on  these  occasions,  is 
hardly  to  be  credited,  any  more  than  is 
her  ingenuity  in  making  it — both  are 
wonderful ! 


Let  cavillers  deny 


That  brutes  have  reason  ;  sixre  'tis  something  more 
'Tis  Heaven  directs,  and  stratagems  inspire. 
Beyond  the  short  extent  of  human  thought." 

SoMERVILE. 


After  running  a  path  a  considei'able 
way,  a  hare  will  frequently  make  a  double, 
and  there  stop  till  the  hounds  have  passed 
her :  she  will  then  steal  away  as  secretly 
as  she  can,  and  return  the  same  way  she 
came.  This  is  the  greatest  of  all  trials 
for  the  hounds.  It  is  so  hot  a  foil,  that, 
in  the  best  packs,  there  are  not  many 
hounds  that  can  hunt  it ;  those  hoimds 
must  be  followed  which  can,  and  she  may 
be  perhaps  recovered.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  here  to  remark,  that  many  of  the 
modern  harriers  are  bred  too  h'ujh  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  speed,  they  are  bred  tall  and  light ; 
and,  while  all  possible  pains  have  been 
bestowed  to  accomplish  this  object,  the 
most  essential  qualification  in  a  hovmd 
was  never  once  considered — we  mean  the 
excellence  of  the  olfactoiy  organs.  The 
modern  fashionable  harrier  is  a  sort  of 
small  greyhound  ;  and,  like  the  dog  last 
mentioned,  has  a  narrow  contracted  head; 
such  harriers  are  considered  handsome  by 
modern  taste,  though  we  wUl  venture  to 
assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  no  narrow  headed  dog  can  possibly 
possess  olfactory  organs  in  a  superior  de- 
gree, or  manifest  what  some  sportsmen 
call  a  tender  nose.  —  ( See  the  article 
Hound,  and  also  the  article  Scent).  Lord 
Molyneux,  a  year  or  two  back,  procured 
a  pack  of  beagles,  with  which  he  attempted 


to  hunt  hares — we  say,  attempted,  because 
these  little  dogs  could  seldom  make  any 
thing  of  it ;  unless,  indeed,  they  had  every 
possible  advantage  of  atmosphere  and 
country.  His  Lordship  very  soon  grew 
tired  of  them  and  gave  them  up.  They  were 
called  pretty  little  dogs,  and  so  they  ap- 
peared to  superficial  observation  ;  but, 
after  having  followed  the  chase  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  we  must  honestly  con- 
fess, that  no  hound  appears  handsome  in 
our  eyes  unless  his  qualifications,  dis- 
played in  the  field,  are  such  as  to  entitle 
him  to  our  regard.  When  a  hare  runs  the 
foil,  it  is  a  mere  accident,  if  she  be  hit  off 
again  by  many  of  what  are  called  the 
high-bred  harriers.  Dogs  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  run  fast  when  the  game  is  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  while  they  can  see  it ; 
but  they  cannot  hunt  a  cool  scent ;  and 
even  under  any  ciixumstances,  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  if  the  first  fallow  does 
not  stop  them.  So  conscious  indeed  are 
such  dogs  of  their  own  incapacity,  that  on 
coming  to  a  fallow  field,  or  any  other 
place  of  difficulty,  they  throw  up  their 
heads,  and  stare  about,  waiting  for  a  dis- 
tant halloo,  or  something  of  the  sort,  by 
which  to  direct  their  next  movements. 

But  to  return. — When  the  scent  lies 
bad  in  cover,  the  hare  will  sometimes 
hunt  the  hounds. 


The  covert's  utmost  bound 


Slily  she  skirts ;  behind  them  cautious  creeps, 
And  in  that  very  track,  so  lately  stain'd 
By  all  the  steaming  crowd,  seems  to  pursue 
The  foe  she  flies i " 


SOMERVILE. 


When  harriers  are  at  a  check,  the  hunts- 
man should  stand  as  still    as   possible  : 
hounds  lean  naturally  towards  the  scent ; 
and  if  not  a  word  be  spoken  to  them,  it 
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is  ten  to  one  but  they  will  soon  recover  it. 
"  If  (says  Beckford)  you  speak  to  a 
hound  at  such  a  time,  calling  him  hy  his 
name,  which  is  too  much  the  practice,  he 
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seldom  fails  to  look  vip  in  your  face,  as 
much  as  to  say,  trhat  the  deuce  do  you 
want  ? — when  he  stoops  to  the  scent  again, 
is  it  not  probable  he  means  to  say,  you 
fool  you,  let  me  alone  ?" 

When  the  dogs  are  at  fault,  not  a  word 
should  be  said  by  any  of  the  sportsmen, 
nor  should  any  one  stir.  "  A  neighbour 
of  mine  (says  Beckford)  was  so  truly  a 
hare  himter  in  this  respect  tliat  he  would 
not  suffer  any  person  to  speak  a  word, 
when  his  hounds  were  at  fault : — a  gen- 
tleman happening  to  cough,  he  rode  up 
to  him  immediately  and  said,  '  /  tvisli,  Sir, 
with  all  my  heart,  your  cough  was  better.''  " 

On  a  good  day,  good  hounds  seldom 
give  up  the  scent  a  head  ;  if  they  do, 
there  is  generally  an  obvious  reason  for 
it ;  this  observation  a  huntsman  should 
always  make — it  will  direct  his  cast.  If 
he  knows  his  business,  he  will  be  attentive 
as  he  goes,  not  only  to  his  hounds,  nicely 
observing  which  have  the  lead  and  the 
scent  they  carry,  but  also  to  the  various 
circumstances  that  are  continually  hap- 
pening from  change  of  weather  and  differ- 
ence of  ground.  He  will  also  be  mindfid 
of  the  distance  the  hare  keeps  before  the 
hounds,  and  of  her  former  doubles,  and  he 
will  remark  what  point  she  makes  to.  All 
these  observations  will  be  of  use  should  a 
long  fault  make  his  assistance  necessary  ; 
if  the  hare  has  headed  back,  he  will  care- 
fully observe  whether  she  met  any  thing 
in  her  course  to  turn  her,  or  turned  of  her 
own  accord.  When  he  casts  his  hounds, 
he  shovild  begin  by  making  a  small  circle  ; 
if  that  will  not  do,  he  should  try  a  larger ; 
afterwards  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  make 
any  cast  he  thinks  propei-.  As  a  hare 
generally  revisits  her  old  haunts,  and  re- 
turns to  the   place   where  she  was  first 


found,  if  the  scent  is  quite  gone,  and  the 
hounds  can  no  longer  hunt,  that  is  as 
likely  a  cast  as  any  to  recover  her.  But 
the  Imntsman  should  remember  this  in  all 
his  casts,  that  the  hounds  are  not  to  fol- 
low the  heels  of  his  horse,  nor  are  they  to 
cany  their  heads  high  and  noses  in  the 
air.  At  these  times  they  must  try  for  the 
scent,  or  they  will  never  find  it,  and  he  is 
either  to  make  his  cast  slow  or  quick,  as 
he  perceives  his  hovmds  try,  and  as  the 
scent  is  either  good  or  bad. 

A  huntsman  should  also  be  as  careful 
as  possible  to  prevent  his  hounds  chop- 
ping hares.  Huntsmen  like  to  get  blood 
at  any  rate ;  and  when  once  hounds  have 
been  used  to  it,  they  are  always  on  the 
look  out  for  opportunities.  Beckford  ob- 
serves, "  I  remember  in  a  furzy  country, 
that  my  hounds  chopped  three  hares  in 
one  morning ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  these 
animals  either  to  leap  up  before  the  hounds 
come  near  them,  and  steal  away,  as  it  is 
called;  or  else  to  lie  close  till  the  dogs 
put  their  very  noses  upon  them.  Hedges 
also  are  very  dangerous  ;  if  the  huntsman 
beats  the  hedge  himself,  which  is  the 
usual  practise,  the  hounds  are  always 
upon  the  watch,  and  a  hare  must  have 
good  luck  to  escape  them  all.  The  best 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  have  the  hedges 
well  beaten  at  some  distance  before  the 
hounds." 

Hares  seldom  run  so  well  as  when  they 
do  not  know  where  they  are. — They  iim 
well  in  a  fog,  and  generally  take  a  good 
country.  If  they  set  off  down  the  wind, 
they  seldom  return  —  the  hounds  then 
cannot  be  pushed  on  too  much.  When 
the  game  is  sinking,  you  will  perceive  the 
old  hounds  get  forward  :  they,  then,  will 
run  at  head.     Thus  sings  Somervile  : — 


"  Happy  the  man,  who,  M'ith  unrivalled  speed. 
Can  pass  his  fellows,  and  with  pleasure  view 
The  struggling  pack ;  how  in  the  rapid  coiu'se 
Alternate  they  preside,  and  jostling  push 
To  guide  the  dubious  scent ;  how  giddy  youth 
Oft  babbling  errs,  by  wiser  age  reproved : 
How,  niggard  of  his  strength,  the  wise  old  hound 
Hangs  in  the  rear,  till  some  important  point 
Rouse  all  his  diligence,  or  till  the  chase 
Sinking  he  finds  ;  then  to  the  head  he  springs, 
With  thirst  of  glory  fir'd,  and  wins  the  prize." 


Babblers  should  never  be  kept ;  for, 
although  the  rest  of  the  pack  soon  find 
them  out,  and  do  not  pay  attention  to 
them,  yet  it  is  unpleasant  to  hear  their 
noise ;  nor  are  they  fit  companions  for 
the  rest. 
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No  hound  should  be  kept  that  runs 
false ;  the  loss  of  one  hare  is  more  than 
such  a  hound  is  worth. 

Hounds  should  sometimes  have  a  hai-e 
given  them,  particularly  young  hounds; 
though  in   respect  to  blood  being  indis- 
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pensible  to  hounds,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
what  has  been  said  under  the  article  Fox 
Hunting. 

Beckford  very  pointedly  says,  "  It  is  too 
much  the  custom  first  to  ride  over  hounds, 
and  then  to  cry  \vare  horse.  I  have  known 
many  a  good  hound  spoiled  by  it.  In  open 
ground,  speak  to  them  first;  you  may 
afterwards  ride  over  them,  if  you  please  ; 
but  in  roads  and  ^^aths,  they  frequently 
cannot  get  out  of  your  way ;  it  surely 
then  is  your  business  to  stop  your  horse, 
or  break  the  way  for  them,  and  the  not 
doing  it,  give  me  leave  to  say,  is  absurd 
and  cruel ;  nor  can  that  man  be  called  a 
good  sportsman  who  thus  wantonly  de- 
stroys his  own  sport.  Indeed,  good  sports- 
men seldom  ride  on  the  line  of  the  tail 
hounds." 

Warren  hares,  which  are  caught,  and 
turned  down  before  hounds  seldom  shew 
much  sport.  When  they  are  turned  down, 
they  should  not  have  much  time,  but  the 
hounds  should  be  laid  on  as  soon  as  they 
are  out  of  view ;  or  they  will  very  likely 
stop,  which  is  often  fatal.  Views  are  at 
all  times  to  be  avoided,  but  particularly 
with  trap  hares ;  for  as  these  know  not 
where  they  are,  hounds  have  too  great  an 
advantage  over  them.  It  is  best  to  turn 
them  down  the    wind  ;    they   hear    the 
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hounds  better,  and  seldom  turn  again. 
These  hares  run  straight  and  make  no 
doubles ;  leave  a  strong  scent,  and  have 
other  objections  in  common  with  animals 
turned  out  before  hounds  :  they  will  shew 
but  little  hunting.  The  hounds  should  be 
hunted  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pack  of  fox-hounds,  as  a  trap  hare  runs 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  fox,  and 
will  even  top  the  hedges. 

Beckford  finishes  his  remarks  on  hare 
hunting  by  observing,  "  It  is  very  good 
diversion  in  a  good  country  ;  you  are 
always  certain  of  sport;  and  if  you  really 
love  to  see  your  hounds  hunt,  the  hare, 
when  properly  hunted,  will  shew  you  more 
of  it  than  any  other  animal," 

Hares  should  never  be  hunted  beyond 
the  early  part  of  March  ;  and  indeed,  if 
the  season  be  forward,  they  should  not  be 
hunted  in  March  at  all." 

Of  all  chases,  none  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  pedestrian  sportsmen  as 
the  pursuit  of  the  hare  ;  as  these  animals 
run  in  circles,  and  generally  return  to  their 
old  ground,  by  which  means  they  are  en- 
abled to  keep,  for  the  most  part,  in  sight 
of  the  hounds  :  it  is  in  fact  charming 
diversion,  and  admirably  described  by  the 
poet  of  the  chase ; 


"  Hark!  from  yon  covert,  where  those  towering  oaks 

Above  the  humble  copse  aspiring  rise, 

What  glorious  triumphs  burst  in  every  gale 

Upon  our  ravish'd  ears !  the  hunter's  shout. 

The  clanging  horns  swell  their  sweet-winding  notes, 

The  pack,  wide  opening,  load  the  trembling  air 

With  various  melody  :  from  tree  to  tree 

The  propagated  cry  redoubling  bounds, 

And  winged  zephyrs  waft  the  floating  joy 

Tln-o'  all  the  regions  near  :  afflictive  birch 

No  more  the  school  boy  dreads  ;  his  prison  broke. 

Scampering  he  flies,  nor  heeds  his  master's  call ; 

The  weary  traveller  forgets  his  road. 

And  climbs  the  adjacent  hill ;  the  ploughman  leaves 

Th'  unfinished  furrow  ;  nor  his  bleating  flocks 

Are  now  the  shepherd's  joy !  men,  boys,  and  girls, 

Desert  th'  unpeopled  village  ;  and  wild  crowds 

Spread  o'er  the  plain,  by  the  sweet  phrenzy  seiz'd." 


HARE  NETS.  These  are  of  two  sorts. 
The  first  has  already  been  described  under 
the  head  of  Gate  Net  ;  the  other  is  cal- 
led a  purse  net,  and  is  made  something 
in  the  form  of  a  cabbage  net,  but  larger. 
The  purse  net  may  be  very  successfully 
used  instead  of  the  wire  snare,  with  this 
diflference,  however,  that  the  hares  are 
caught  alive,  and  they  are  even  more  cer- 
tain than  the  wire  snare,  and  more  easily 
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set  at  the  meuses  or  runs.  In  the  day 
time,  the  poacher  finds  the  purse  net  a 
very  convenient  and  a  very  ready  instiai- 
ment  for  his  nefarious  purpose.  He  wiU 
place  them  in  a  very  few  minutes  round  a 
plantation  where  hares  perliaps  are  nu- 
merous, and  then  by  going  in  and  dis- 
turbing the  cover,  even  without  a  dog,  he 
will  completely  accomplish  his  purpose. 
The  hares  take'the  alarm,  and  in  threading 
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the  meuses,    throw  themselves   into   the 
nets,  where  they  become  entangled. 

HARE  WARREN.  An  inclosnre  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  hares ;  and  now 
very  little  used. 

HARE  PIPES  were  instruments  con- 
structed so  as  to  imitate  the  whining 
whimper  of  a  hare.  They  Mere  formerly 
used  by  poachers ;  but  have  given  place 
to  an  improved  system  of  depredation. 

HARK  FORWARD!  is  a  sporting 
exclamation,  and  affords  to  distant  sports- 
men information  that  the  hounds  are  a- 
head,  and  are  right. 

HARNESS.  All  the  accoutrements  of 
an  armed  horseman  ;  also,  all  manner  of 
trappings,  furniture,  collars,  &c.  fitted  to 
horses  or  other  beasts  for  drawing. 

HARRIERS.  Hounds  used  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  hare. — See  the  article  Hound. 

HART.  The  male  of  the  red  deer, 
generally  called  the  stag,  to  which  article 
we  refer  the  reader.  Formerly  the  word 
hart  was  used  in  all  Forest  Laws  and  Re- 
cords. 

HART  ROYAL.  In  early  times,  when 
the  kmg  lost  a  stag,  open  proclamation 
was  made  in  all  towns  and  villages  near 
where  the  deer  was  supposed  to  remain, 
that  no  person  should  kill,  hunt,  or  chase 
him,  that  he  might  safely  return  to  the 
forest  again,  and  the  foresters  were  or- 
dered to  harbour  the  said  hart,  and  by 
degrees  to  bring  him  back  to  the  forest, 
and  that  deer  was  ever  after  called  a  hart 
royal  j^roclaimed. 

White  Hart  Silver,  as  it  is  called,  was 
a  heavy  fine  laid  on  some  lands,  near  the 
Forest  of  Blackmore,  Dorsetshire ;  the 
proprietor,  T.  de  la  Lynde,  a  Dorsetshire 
Baron,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  having 
destroyed  a  white  hart  which  had  afforded 
that  prince  much  amusement  (probably 
had  been  proclaimed ) ;  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  which  has  been  paid  into  the 
exchequer  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

HxlUNCH  AND  HIP  of  a  horse,  have 
been  hitherto  used  in  a  similar  sense  :  nice 
observers  might  say  one  begins  where  the 
other  ends,  or  that  one  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  other.  The  haunch  is  that 
part  of  the  hind  quarter  extending  from 
the  point  of  the  hip-bone,  down  the  thigh 
to  the  hock ;  but  as  it  is  a  part  well  known, 
and  but  little  subject  to  partial  disease  or 
accident,  it  lays  claim  to  no  particular 
description.  The  term  of  "  putting  a 
horse  upon  his  haunches,"  implies  the 
making  liim  constantly  fix  the  principal 
weight  of  the  frame  upon  his  hind  quar- 
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ters,  by  which  practise  he  bears  less  upon 
the  bit,  and  becomes  habitually  light  in 
hand.  Horses  hard  in  mouth,  and  heavy 
in  hand,  frequently  undergo  the  ceremony 
of  being  put  upon  their  haunches  in  the 
trammels  of  a  riding  school,  where,  by 
too  severe  exertions,  sudden  twists  and 
strains  are  sustained  in  the  hocks,  which 
terminate  in  curbs  and  spavins. 

HAW.  The  memhrana  nictitans  of  an 
animal.  Its  appearance  over  the  eye  of  a 
horse,  when  affected  with  inflammation, 
has  led  to  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  it  is 
a  diseased  production,  and  should  be  ex- 
tirpated. Accordingly,  we  find  directions 
for  that  pui-pose  in  many  of  the  books  of 
farriery.  Thus  Gibson  says,  "  Haws  grow 
sometimes  in  eyes  that  are  not  naturally 
bad,  after  surfeits  and  cold,  but  moon- 
blind  horses  indeed  are  seldom  without 
them ;  and  wherever  this  symptom  ap- 
pears, that  the  haw  grows  large  and 
spongy,  and  derive  a  drain  of  humours 
upon  the  eye,  the  operation  becomes  ne- 
cessary, and  is  performed  by  taking  hold 
of  the  membrane  with  a  small  hook,  and 
cutting  off  so  much  of  the  cariuicle  as 
looks  moist  and  spongy,  with  part  of  the 
membrane  and  gristle  that  make  a  pres- 
sure on  the  eye.  When  this  operation  is 
well  performed,  it  does  great  service,  and 
often  recovers  horses  that  are  not  subject 
to  cataracts.  The  operation  is  easy,  and 
what  almost  every  farrier  pretends  to ; 
but  the  farriers  are  apt  to  cut  off  too  much 
of  this  substance,  and  by  that  means 
weaken  the  eye  ;  "  and  indeed,  when  the 
operation  is  skilfully  performed,  the  ani- 
mal generally  becomes  blind. 

HAWKS  AND  HAWKING.  See  Fal- 
conry. 

HAY  is  that  general  and  well  known 
article,  grass,  cut  in  its  most  luxuriant  and 
nutritious  state,  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  ;  when  the  succulent  parts 
tending  most  to  putrefaction,  being  ex- 
tracted by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun, 
it  acquires  (if  the  season  should  prove  dry 
and  favourable  for  the  operation)  a  degree 
of  fragrancy  nearly  equal  to  a  collection 
of  aromatic  herbs.  Hay,  in  this  state,  is 
the  most  attracting  aliment  to  horses  of 
every  desci'iption,  and  so  truly  grateful  to 
the  appetite,  that  it  is  often  accepted  when 
corn  is  refused. 

HAYS.  Large  nets  for  taking  rabbits, 
in  or  near  a  warren. 

HAYWARD  OR  HAWARD.  A  keeper 
of  the  common  herd  of  cattle  of  the  town, 
who  is  to  look  that  they  neither  break  nor 
crop  the  hedges  of  inclosed  lands,  and  is 
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sworn  in  tlie  lord's  court  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  office. 

HAZARD  is  a  game  of  chance  :  it  is 
played  with  a  box  and  pair  of  dice,  and  is 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

HEAD  OF  A  HORSE.  See  Confor- 
mation. 

HEADS  OF  DEER.  All  those  in  deer 
that  have  double  burs  on  the  antlers ;  roy- 
als and  croches  turned  downwards,  are 
properly  termed  heads. 

Heads  of  so  many  croches  :  all  heads 
of  deer,  which  do  not  bear  above  three  or 
four,  the  croches  being  placed  aloft,  all  of 
one  height,  in  form  of  a  cluster  of  nuts, 
generally  go  by  this  name. 

HEAD -STALL  is  the  part  of  a  cave- 
son,  bridle,  halter,  &c.  which  passes  round, 
and  on  each  side  the  head  of  the  horse, 
and  to  which  the  reins  of  either  are  af- 
fixed. 

HEARSE.  A  hind  in  the  second  year 
of  her  age. 

HEAT.  A  term  used  by  gentlemen 
of  the  turf,  to  denote  a  certain  distance 
which  a  horse  runs  on  the  coiu'se.  A 
race  may  consist  of  one  or  more  heats. 

HEATH  FOWL.  See  the  article 
Grouse. 

HEAVIER.  A  stag  deprived  of  his 
testicles  by  castration  is  then  called  a 
heaviei",  which  operation  was  occasionally 
performed  that  a  supply  might  not  be 
wanting  for  the  chase  during  the  rutting 
season.  At  this  period  the  stag  is  perpet- 
ually ranging  from  one  hind  to  another, 
for  three  weeks  or  longer ;  without  allow- 
ing himself  food,  sleep,  or  rest.  Towards 
the  termination,  he  becomes  lean  and 
languid,  and  withdraws  himself  to  seek 
food  and  repose.  At  this  period,  he  is  so 
ill  adapted  for  sport  with  the  hounds,  that 
the  operation  of  castrating  was  adopted 
as  an  alternative  to  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  royal  chase. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  stag  undergoes  this 
operation  when  his  horns  are  shed,  they 
never  grow  agahi ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is 
performed  while  the  horns  are  in  perfec- 
tion, they  will  never  exfoliate  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  being  deprived  of  only 
one  testicle,  the  horn  will  not  regenerate 
on  that  side,  but  will  continue  to  grow, 
and  to  be  annually  shed,  on  the  other 
side,  where  the  testicle  has  not  been  taken 
away. 

HEAVY  IN  HAND.  A  horse  is  said 
to  be  heavy  in  hand,  when,  from  want  of 
spirit,  he  goes  sluggishly  on,  bearing  his 
whole  weight  upon  the  bit ;  as  if  the  hand 
of  the  rider  alone  prevented  his  pitching 
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upon  his  head.  Horses  of  this  description 
should  be  frequently  made  to  feel  the 
curb  and  the  spur. 

HEEL  OF  A  HORSE.  The  lowest  hind- 
'part  of  the  foot,  comprehended  between 
the  quarters,  and  opposite  to  the  toe. 

HEELER  is  the  person  who  affixes 
the  spur  to  the  heel  of  a  game  cock,  when 
taken  from  the  pen  previous  to  his  being 
carried  to  the  cock-pit  to  fight  his  battle. 
A  hard-hitting  cock,  who  is  perpetually 
fighting  with  effect,  is  also  called  a  heeler. 

HEINUSE.  A  roebuck  of  the  fourth 
year. 

HELPS  OR  AIDS  are  terms  apper- 
taining solely  to  the  manege  and  riding- 
school.  Professors  technically  describe 
seven  helps  necessary  to  complete  the 
lesson  given  to  a  horse ;  as  the  voice, 
whip,  bit,  calves  of  the  legs,  the  stirrups, 
the  spur,  and  the  ground. 

HEROD,  KING.  A  bay  horse,  foaled 
in  1758,  bi-ed  by  his  Royal  Highness 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  sold 
to  Sir  John  Moore,  Bart. 

King  Herod  was  got  by  Tartar,  out  of 
Cypron. 

At  Newmarket  in  October,  1763,  King 
Herod  beat  the  Duke  of  Ancaster's  Ro- 
man, by  Blank,  8st,  71b.  B.  C.  500gs.  At 
Newmarket,  in  April,  1764,  he  won  a 
sweepstakes  of  300gs.  each,  h.  ft.  (9  sub- 
scribers) lOst.  B.  C.  beating  Sir  John 
Moore's  (afterwards  Mr.  Wildman's)  Tar- 
tar, by  Tartar,  out  of  Miss  Meredith : — 
At  starting  2  to  1  on  King  Herod.  At 
Ascot-Heath  in  June,  King  Herod  8st. 
131b.  beat  Lord  Rockingham's  Tom  Tin- 
ker, by  Sampson,  8st.  71b.  four  miles, 
lOOOgs. — 4  to  1  on  King  Herod.  At 
Newmarket  in  October,  King  Herod,  8st. 
1  lib.  beat  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Antinous, 
8st.  81b.  B.  C.  500gs.— 6  to  4  on  Antinous. 
AtNewmarketinMay,  1765,  King  Herod, 
9st.  beat  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Antinous, 
8st.  51b.  B.  C.  lOOOgs.— 7  to  5  on  Anti- 
nous. In  October,  at  9st.  he  was  beat  by 
Sir  James  Lowther's  Ascham,  6  years 
old,  8st.  B.  C.  lOOOgs.— 3  to  1  on  King 
Herod.  At  the  decease  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  King  Herod  was  purchased  by 
Sir  John  Moore ;  and  in  April,  1766,  at 
9st.  he  was  beat  by  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
Turf,  5  years  old,  8st.  8lb.  B.  C.  lOOOgs.— 
At  starting,  7  to  4  on  King  Herod.  At 
York,  in  August,  he  started  for  the  sub- 
scription-purse against  Bay  Malton,  Jer- 
kin, Royal  George,  Flylax,  and  Beaufre- 
mont ;  but  a  blood-vessel  burst  in  King 
Herod's  head,  when  running  the  last  mile, 
which  caused  him  to  be  taken  dangerously 
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ill,  and  prevented  his  coming  in  a  better         King    Herod  was  a   remarkable  fine 

place  than  last.  At  Newmai-ket,  in  April,  horse,  with  uncommon  power,  and  allowed 

1767,   King    Herod   was  second  to   Bay  to  be   one  of  the   best  bred  horses  this 

Malton,  beating  Turf  and  Ascliam.    And  kingdom  ever  produced,  and  as  a  stallion 

in  May,  at  5st.  711).  he  beat  Mr.  Shafto's  inferior  to   none,   being   sire  of  a  larger 

Ascham,  6st.  B.  C.  lOOOgs. — 6  to  4   on  number  of  racers,    stallions,   and  brood- 

Ascham.    The  above  were  the  only  times  mares  than  any  other  horse  either  before 

of  King  Herod's  running.  or  since  his  time. 

HERON,  THE,  is  about  three  feet  three  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  is  six  inches  long,  and  is  of  a  dusky  colour.  The  feathers  of  the 
head  are  long,  and  form  an  elegant  crest.  The  neck  is  white ;  the 
fore  part  marked  with  a  double  row  of  black  spots.  The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  blue  grey;  with  the  bastard  wing,  and 
greater  quills,  black.  The  middle  of  the  back  is  almost  bare,  and 
covered  by  the  loose  feathers  of  the  scapulars;  the  feathers  of  the 
neck  also  hang  loose  over  the  breast.  On  each  side,  under  the  wing, 
they  are  black.  The  legs  are  of  a  dirty  green,  and  the  inner  edge 
of  the  middle  claw  is  serrated. 

The  female  has  no  crest,  and  the  feathers  on  the  breast  are  short. 

Of  all  the  birds  that  are  known,  this  is  one  of  the  n.ost  formidable 
enemies  to  the  scaly  tribe.  There  is,  in  fresh  waters,  scarcely  a  fish, 
however  large,  that  the  heron  will  not  strike  at  and  wound,  though 
imable  to  carry  it  off:  but  the  smaller  fry  are  his  chief  subsistence; 
these,  pursued  by  their  larger  fellows  of  the  deep,  are  obliged  to 
tak?  refuge  in  shallow  waters,  where  they  find  the  heron  a  still  more 
formidable  enemy.  His  method  is  to  wade  as  far  as  he  can  go  into 
the  water,  and  there  patiently  await  the  approach  of  his  prey ;  into 
which,  when  it  comes  within  his  sight,  he  darts  his  bill  with  inevitable 
aim.  Willoughby  says  he  has  seen  a  heron  that  had  no  less  than 
seventeen  carp  in  his  belly  at  once ;  these  he  would  digest  in  six  or 
seven  hours,  and  then  go  to  fishing  again.  "  I  have  seen  a  carp  (he 
continues)  taken  out  of  a  heron's  belly,  nine  inches  and  a  half  long. 
Some  gentlemen  v;ho  kept  tame  herons,  to  try  what  quantity  one  of 
them  would  eat  in  a  diy,  have  put  several  smaller  roach  and  dace  in 
a  tub ;  and  they  have  found  him  eat  fifty  in  a  day,  one  d;  y  with 
another.  In  this  manner  a  single  heron  will  destroy  seventeen  hun- 
dred store  carp  in  a  single  year." 

The  heron,  though  he  usually  takes  his  prey  by  wading  in  the 
water,  frequently  also  catches  it  while  on  the  wing  :  but  this  is  only 
in  shallow  waters,  where  he  is  able  to  dart  with  more  certainty  than 
in  the  deeps ;  for  in  this  case,  though  the  fish  does,  at  the  first  sight 
of  its  enemy,  descend,  yet  the  heron,  with  his  long  bill  and  legs, 
instantly  pins  it  to  the  bottom,  and  thus  seizes  it  securely.  In  this 
manner,  after  having  been  seen  with  its  long  neck  for  above  a  minute 
under  the  water,  he  will  rise  upon  the  wing  with  a  trout  or  an  eel 
struggling  in  his  bill.  The  greedy  bird,  however,  flies  to  the  shore, 
scarcely  gives  it  time  to  expire,  but  swallows  it  whole,  and  then 
returns  again  to  fishing. 

Heron  Hawking  was  formerly  a  diversion  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  a 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings  was  incurred   by  any  person  taking  the 
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eggs  of  this  bird.    Its  flesh  was  also  in  former  times  much  esteemed, 
being  vakied  at  an  equal  rate  with  that  of  the  peacock. 

In  breeding-time,  the  herons  unite  together  in  large  societies,  and 
build  in  the  highest  trees.  Sometimes  so  many  as  eighty  have  been 
seen  in  one  tree.  The  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  a  few 
rushes  and  w^ool,  or  feathers.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
and  of  a  pale-green  colour,  marked  with  black  spots. 

If  taken  young,  these  birds  may  be  tamed  ;  but  when  the  old  birds 
are  captured,  they  soon  pine  away,  refusing  every  kind  of  nourish- 
ment. 

The  different  parts  of  the  structure  of  a  heron,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  its  mode  of  life.  It  has  long  legs  for  the  purpose  of 
wading  :  a  long  neck,  answerable  to  these,  to  reach  its  prey  in  the 
water  ;  and  a  wide  throat  to  swallow  it.  Its  toes  are  long,  and  armed 
with  strong  hooked  talons;  one  of  wtJch  is  serrated  on  the  edge,  the 
better  to  retain  the  fish.  The  bill  is  long  and  sharp  :  having  serra- 
tures  towards  the  point,  which  stands  backwards ;  these,  after  the 
prey  is  struck,  act  like  the  barbs  of  a  fish-hook,  in  detaining  it  till  the 
bird  has  time  to  seize  it  with  the  claws.  Its  broad,  large,  concave,  and 
apparently  heavy  wings  for  so  small  a  body,  are  of  great  use  in  en- 
abling it  to  carry  its  load  to  the  nest,  which  is  sometimes  at  a  great 
distance.  Dr.  Derham  tells  us,  that  he  has  seen  lying  scattered 
under  the  trees  of  a  large  heronry,  fishes  several  inches  in  length, 
which  must  have  been  conveyed  by  the  birds  from  the  distance  of 
several  miles  :  and  D'Acre  Barret,  Esq.  the  owner  of  this  heronry, 
saw  a  large  eel  that  had  been  conveyed  thither  by  one  of  them,  not- 
withstanding the  inconvenience  that  it  must  have  experienced  from 
the  fish  writhing  and  twisting  about. 

The  body  of  the  heron  is  very  small,  and  always  lean  ;  and  the 
skin  is  said  to  be  scarcely  thicker  than  what  is  called  goldbeater's 
skin.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  bird  is  capable  of  long  absti- 
nence ;  as  its  usual  food  cannot  be  had  at  all  times. 

HIDE -BOUND.  A  liorse  is  said  to  be  barley;    an    ounce    of    fenugreek   seeds 

hide-bound  when  his  skin  sticks  so  close  should  be  given  in  his  feeds  for  a  month, 

to  his  ribs  that  it  seems  immovable ;  but  or  longer.     As  this  often  proceeds  from 

this  is  not  to  be  accounted  an   original  worms,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the 

disease,  but  only  a  symptom,  which  may  medicines  common  in  those  cases, 

either  be   caused   by   want  of  sufficient  HIGHFLYER.     A  bay  horse,  foaled 

food,    or   from  harassing    horses  beyond  in   1774,    bred   by    Sir   Thomas    Charles 

their    strength,    without    allowing    them  Bunbury,    Bart,   sold    to    Lord   Viscount 

sufficient  time  for  rest  and  necessary  re-  Bolingbroke,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Rich- 

freshment.    Sometimes  horses  grow  hide-  ard  Tattersall. 

bound    very  suddenly,    from   fevers   and  Highflyer  was  got  by  King  Herod,  out 

convulsive  disoders ;  and,  if  that  symptom  of  Rachel,  the  dam  of  Marc  Antony,  &c. , 

is  not  suddenly  removed,   the  disorders  At  Nev/market  second  October  meeting, 

that  occasion  it  generally  prove  mortal;  1777,   Highflyer  won   a   sweepstakes    of 

but  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  lOOgs.  each,  p.p.  (  9  subscribers )  colts, 

surfeited    horses    also    hide-bound;    and  8st.  fillies,    7st.    lllb.    Ditch-in,    beating 

therefore,  in   the  cure  of  all  hide-boimd  Loi-d  Grosvenor's  .lustice,  Mr.  Douglas's 

horses,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  original  Bom-deaux,  Sir  C.  Bunbury  s  Sweetmar- 

cause  from  whence  it  proceeds.  joram,  and  Gen.  Parker's  Lyra:     6  to  4 

The  diet  of  hide-bound  horses  should  against  Bordeaux,  2  tol  against  Justice, 

be  cool  and  opening,  as  scalded  bran  or  and  4  to  1  against  Highflyer,  Avho  was 
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much  out  of  condition.    This  was  his  first 
engagement. 

At  Newmarket  second  spring  meeting, 
1778,  Highflyer  won  a  sweepstakes  of 
lOOgs.  each,  p.  p.  (26  subscribers)  colts, 
8st.  filhes  7st.  lllb.  B.  C.  beating  Lord 
Clermont's  Il'mio,  Mr.  O'Kelly's  Thun- 
derbolt, Mr.  O'Kelly's  Jupiter,  Mr.  Spar- 
hawke's  Chesfield,  Lord  March's  Fulmine ; 
Lord  Grosvenor's  dies,  colt,  by  Chymist, 
out  of  Barbary's  dam;  Duke  of  Bolton's 
Hanghim,  Mr.  Hervey's  Receiver,  and 
Lord  Grosvenor's  Justice  who  broke 
down : — 6  to  4  on  Highflyer.  In  the  July 
meeting,  he  won  the  Grosvenor  stakes  of 
25gs.  each,  (  24  subscribers)  colts,  8st.  71b. 
filhes,  8st.  41b.  B.  C.  beating  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  Stormer,  Mr.  Pigot's  Satellite, 
and  Lord  Claremont's  Dragon  : — 4  to  1  on 
Highflyer.  On  Monday,  in  the  first  Octo- 
ber meeting,  he  won  the  renewed  1400gs. 
a  subscription  of  200gs.  each,  h.  ft.  (10 
subscribers;)  colts,  8st.  lOlb.  fillies,  8st, 
71b.  B.  C.  beating  Lord  Clermont's  Il'mio, 
Mr.  Vernon's  Firm,  and  Mr.  O'Kelly's 
Jupiter  :  —  9  to  1  on  Highflyer.  On 
Thursday,  at  7st.  41b.  he  won  the  weights 
and  scales  pvirse  of  lOOgs.  free  for  any 
horse,  &c.  B.  C.  beating  Mr.  Harvey's 
Pearl,  5  years  old,  8st.  5lb ;  Sir  J.  Moore's 
Vestal,  4  years  old,  7st.  4ib. ;  and  Sir  C. 
Davers's  Tremamondo,  5  years  old,  8st. 
5lb. : — very  high  odds  on  Highflyer.  In 
the  second  October  meeting,  he  received 
forfeit  in  a  post  stakes  of  200gs.  each,  h. 
ft.  (5  subscribers)  colts,  8st.  71b.  filhes, 
Bst.  41b.  B.  C.  amongst  those  named, 
were  Jupiter,  Thunderbolt,  Flash,  Di'agon, 
Cujjid,  and  Marphisa.  In  the  Houghton 
meeting,  at  8st.  he  beat  Lord  Clermont's 
Dictator,  5  years  old,  Bst.  71b.  B.  C. 
500gs: — 2  to  1  on  Highflyer. 

At  Newmarket  first  spring  meeting, 
1779,  Highflyer,  8st.  3lb.  won  a  sweep- 
stakes of  300gs.  each,  h.  ft.  B.  C.  beating 
Mr.  Stapleton's  Magog,  8st.  7lb. — Lord 
Clermont's  Dictator,  8st.  8lb.  paid : — 4  to 
1  on  Highflyer.  In  the  second  spring 
meeting,  he  won  a  sweepstakes  of  200gs. 
each,  h.  ft.  8st  71b.  each,  B.  C.  beating 
Lord  Ossory's  Dorimant,  aged ;  and  Lord 
Clermont's  Dictator,  G  years  old : — Shark, 
aged,  paid: — 4  to  1  on  Highflyer.  He  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Tattersall;  and  at  Nottingham, 
August  4,  he  walked  over  for  a  subscrip- 
tion of  lOgs.  each,  (21  subscribers)  with 
70gs.  added  by  the  Grand  Stand,  for  all 
ages,  twice  round  the  course.  On  Wed- 
nesday, in  the  York  August  meeting,  he 
walked  over  for  the  subscription  purse  of 
2951.  for  five-year  olds,  9st.  four  miles. 
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And  the  next  day  he  won  the  subscrip- 
tion purse  of  2951.  for  six-year  olds,  8st. 
71b.  and  aged,  9st.  four  miles,  beating  Sir 
J.  Pennyman's  Venetian,  aged: — 20  to  1 
on  Highflyer.  And  at  Lichfield,  Septem- 
ber 14,  he  won  the  King's  purse  of  lOOgs. 
for  five-year  olds,  8st.  7lb.  three-mile 
heats,  beating  Lord  Grosvenor's  Cross- 
patch,  and  Mr.  Smallman's  Chesfield,  who 
was  third  and  drawn  : — 10  to  1  on  High- 
flyer, who  was  lame,  and  out  of  condition, 
notwithstanding  he  won  easy.  This  was 
the  last  time  of  his  running,  and  the  above 
were  his  only  engagements :  therefore,  he 
was  never  beat,  nor  ever  paid  a  forfeit, 
though  it  has  been  asserted,  to  the  con- 
trary :  he  was  undoubtedly  the  best  horse 
of  his  time  in  England.  The  sums  he  won 
and  received  amount  to  9336  pounds,  10 
shillings,  although  he  never  started  after 
five  yeai's  old. 

Highflyer  then  became  a  stalUon  at 
Ely,  ( afterwards  called  Highflyer  Hall ) 
Cambridgeshire,  where  he  covered  mares 
in  1780,  1781,  1782,  1783,  1784,  1785, 
1786,  and  1787,  at  15gs.  and  10s  6d. ;  in 
1788,  at  15gs.  and  one  giiinea;  in  1789, 
at  25gs.  and  one  guinea;  in  1790  and 
1791,  at  oOgs.  and  one  guinea;  in  1792, 
at  50gs.  and  one  guinea;  and  1793,  at 
30gs.  and  one  guinea.  He  was  a  very 
valuable  stallion,  and  sire  of  an  uncommon 
number  of  capital  racers,  staUions,  and 
brood-mares,  several  of  whose  pedigrees, 
performances,  and  produce  will  be  given 
in  the  course  of  this  volume.  He  was  also 
a  most  sure  foal-getter,  and  got  consider- 
ably more  colts  than  fillies.  He  got  only 
one  or  two  'chestnuts,  one  of  which  was 
Mr.  Montolieu's  Little  Luna. 

HIND.     The  stag's  female. 

HIP-SHOT.  The  defect  so  termed  is 
an  injury  frequently  sustained  in  the  hip 
joint,  but  not  always  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  severity.  It  is  a  ligamentary  twist, 
by  which  the  junction  of  the  bones  is 
materially  atfected,  but  not  amounting  to 
absolute  dislocation ;  although  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  a  variety  of  causes,  in  sudden 
shocks  from  the  difl'erent  prominences  of, 
or  cavities  in,  an  uneven  and  irregular 
pavement ;  blows,  strains,  or  wrenches,  a? 
well  as  by  sliding,  or  falling;  yet  there 
is  little  doubt  but  it  occurs  much  oftener 
from  carelessness,  inattention,  and  bru- 
tality, either  by  a  violent  blow  from  the 
post  of  the  stable  door,  in  being  hastily 
led  in  or  out,  than  by  any  other  means 
whatever.  A  cure  is  seldom  eflfected ;  for 
as  the  injmy  is  not  only  deeply,  but 
critically,  seated,  so  if  the  horse,  after  any 
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medical  means  have  been  used,  is  turned 
out  to  obtain  strength,  a  repetition  of  work 
generally  produces  a  relapse  of  the  injury. 

HOCK  OR  HOUGH.     See  Ham. 

HOG- STEER.  A  wild  boar  three 
years  old. 

HOLD  HARD !  A  well  known  term 
used  in  the  chase ;  and  applied  to  those 
who  ride  too  forward,  or  press  on  too 
much. — It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
the  opposite  oi  Hark  forward  ! 

HOOF.  The  hoof  of  a  horse  is  that 
hard  and  horny  substance  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  legs,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  ground,  and  upon  which  are 
placed  shoes,  made  of  iron,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  feet. 

HOOF-BOUND.  We  say  a  horse  is 
hoof-boimd  when  the  hoof  is  so  tight 
round  the  instep  that  it  turns  the  foot 
somewhat  into  the  shape  of  a  bell.  Tliis 
may  be  occasioned  by  an  excessive  hard- 
ness and  thickness  of  the  crust ;  but  it  is 
more  frequently  caused  by  bad  shoeing, 
especially  in  the  attempts  of  farriers  to 
widen  the  heel.  Sometimes  cutting  the 
toes  down  too  much  will  give  that  shape 
to  the  foot,  and  cause  a  horse  to  go  lame ; 
but  this  is  easily  discovered  both  by  the 
eye  and  by  a  horse  setting  his  foot  down 
tenderly.  Gibson  says,  he  has  known 
horses  that  have  had  so  much  of  the  toes 
cut  down,  that  tliey  coidd  not  go  till  all 
the  nails  were  pulled  out  before.  Accord- 
ing to  that  writer,  the  only  way  to  relieve 
the  binding  of  the  hoof  is  "  to  draw  the 
foot  down  from  the  coronet  almost  to  the 
toe  with  a  drawing-knife,  making  seven 
or  eight  lines  or  razes  through  the  hoof, 
almost  to  the  quick  ;  afterwards  keep  it 
charged  with  pitch  or  rosin,  till  the  lines 
are  worn  out  in  shoeing,  which  will  re- 
quire several  months."  Most  people,  for 
this  reason,  turn  such  horses  to  grass  till 
the  feet  grow  down. 

HOOF-CASTING.  A  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  horse's  hoof.  This  may  be 
occasioned  by  whatever  accident  may 
bring  an  imposthumation  in  the  foot,  by 
which  the  whole  hoof  becomes  loosened, 
and  falls  off  from  the  bone.  If  the  coffin- 
bone  remains  uninjured,  a  new  hoof  may 
be  procured  by  the  following  method  : 
apply  to  the  part  any  mild  ointment  or 
dressing  spread  upon  tow  ;  then  make  a 
boot  of  leather,  with  a  strong  sole,  to  be 
laced  fast  about  the  pastern,  bolstering 
and  stopping  the  foot  with  soft  flax,  that 
the  tread  may  be  easy  ;  renewing  the 
dressing  every  day  until  the  new  hoof 
grow.  Some  di-ess  the  sore  with  the  fine 
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powder  of  mjTrh,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
fungus  ;  sometimes  burnt  alum  or  preci- 
pitate is  added  to  it,  and  the  luxuriant 
flesh  daily  washed  with  lime-water.  The 
old  hoof  shoidd  by  no  means  be  pulled  off, 
unless  circumstances  happen  that  require 
its  removal ;  for  it  serves  as  a  defence  to 
the  new  one,  and  makes  it  grow  more 
smooth  and  even ;  and,  indeed,  nature 
will  effect  this  at  her  own  proper  time. 

HORSE.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  from 
what  country  the  horse  came  originally. 
It  should  seem  that  the  colder  climates 
do  not  agree  with  his  constitution ;  for 
although  he  is  found  almost  in  them  all, 
yet  his  form  is  altered  there,  and  he  is 
found  at  once  diminutive  and  ill-shaped. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
that  there  were  wild  horses  once  in 
Europe  :  at  present,  however,  they  are 
totally  brought  under  subjection  ;  and 
even  those  which  are  foimd  in  America 
are  of  a  Spanish  breed,  which,  being  sent 
thither  on  its  first  discovery,  have  since 
become  wild,  and  have  spread  all  over 
the  sovith  of  that  vast  continent,  almost  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  These,  in  ge- 
neral, are  a  small  breed,  of  about  fourteen 
hands  high.  They  have  thick  jaws  and 
clumsy  joints  ;  their  ears  and  neck,  also, 
are  long  ;  they  are  easily  tamed ;  for  the 
horse  by  nature  is  a  gentle  complying 
creature,  and  resists  rather  from  fear  than 
obstinacy. 

These  American  horses,  however,  can- 
not properly  be  ranked  among  the  Avild 
races,  since  they  were  originally  bred 
from  such  as  were  tame.  It  is  not  in  the 
new,  but  the  old  world  that  we  are  to  look 
for  this  animal,  in  a  true  state  of  nature  : 
in  the  extensive  deserts  of  Africa,  in 
Arabia,  and  those  wide  spread  covmtries 
that  separate  Tartary  from  the  more 
southern  nations.  Vast  droves  of  these 
animals  are  seen  wild  among  the  Tartars ; 
they  are  of  small  breed,  extremely  swift, 
and  very  readily  evade  their  pursuers. 
As  they  go  togethei',  they  will  not  admit 
any  strange  animals  among  them,  though 
even  of  their  own  kind.  Whenever  they 
find  a  tame  horse  attempting  to  associate 
with  them,  they  instantly  gather  round 
him,  and  soon  oblige  him  to  seek  safety 
by  flight.  There  are  vast  numbers  also 
of  wild  horses  to  the  north  of  China,  but 
they  are  of  a  weak,  timid  breed  ;  small  of 
stature,  and  useless  in  war. 

But  of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
Arabia  produces  the  most  beautiful  breed, 
the  most  generous,  swift,  and  persevering. 

They  are   found,  though  not  in  great 
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numbers,  in  the  deserts  of  that  country  ; 
and  the  natives  use  every  stratagem  to 
take  them.  AUhough  they  are  active  and 
beautiful,  yet  they  are  not  so  large  as 
those  tliat  are  bred  up  tame  ;  they  are  of 
a  brown  colour,  their  mane  and  tail  very 
short,  and  the  hair  black  and  tufted. 

The  value  of  Arabian  horses,  over  all 
the  world,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  thin- 
ned the  deserts  of  the  wild  breed ;  and 
there  are  feM',  if  any,  to  be  found  in  those 
countries  except  such  as  are  tame.  The 
Arabians,  as  we  are  told  by  historians, 
first  began  the  management  of  horses  in 
the  time  of  Sheque  Ismael.  Before  that, 
they  wandered  wild  along  the  face  of  the 
countrj^,  neglected  and  useless ;  but  the 
natives  then  first  began  to  tame  their 
fierceness,  and  to  improve  their  beauty; 
so  that  at  present  they  possess  a  race  of 
the  most  beautiful  horses  in  the  world, 
Avith  which  they  drive  a  trade,  and  fur- 
nish the  stables  of  princes  at  immense 
prices. 

There  is  scarce  an  Arabian,  how  poor 
soever,  but  is  provided  with  his  horse. 
Thev,  in  general,  make  use  of  marcs  in 
their  ordinary  excursions  ;  they  are  less 
•vacious,  of  a  gentle  nature,  and  are  not  so 
apt  to  neigh.  They  are  more  harmless 
also  among  themselves,  not  so  apt  to  kick 
or  hurt  each  other,  but  remain  whole  days 
together  without  the  least  mischief.  The 
Turks,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  fond  of 
mares  ;  and  the  Arabians  sell  them  such 
hoi'ses  as  they  do  not  choose  to  keep  for 
stallions  at  home.  They  preserve  the 
pedigree  of  their  horses  M'ith  great  care, 
and  for  several  ages  back.  They  know 
their  alliances  and  all  their  genealogy ; 
they  distinguish  the  races  by  different 
names,  and  divide  them  into  three  classes. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  nobles,  the  ancient 
breed,  and  unadulterated  on  either  side  ; 
the  second  is  that  of  the  horses  of  the  an- 
cient race,  but  adulterated  ;  and  the  third 
is  that  of  the  common  and  inferior  kind  : 
the  last  they  sell  at  a  low  price ;  but  those 
of  the  first  class,  and  even  of  the  second, 
amongst  which  are  found  horses  of  equal 
value  to  the  former,  are  sold  extremely 
dear.  They  know,  by  long  experience, 
the  race  of  a  horse  by  his  appearance  ; 
they  can  tell  the  name,  the  surname,  the 
colour,  and  the  marks  properly  belonging 
to  each.  When  they  are  not  possessed 
of  stallions  of  the  noble  race  themselves, 
for  their  mares,  they  borrow  from  their 
neighbours,  paying  a  proper  price,  as 
with  us,  and  receive  a  written  attestation 
of  the  whole.  In  this  attestation  is  con- 
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tained  the  name  of  the  horse  and  the 
mare,  and  their  respective  genealogies. 
When  the  mare  has  produced  her  foal, 
new  witnesses  are  called,  and  a  new  attes- 
tation signed,  in  which  are  desci'ibed  the 
marks  of  the  foal,  and  the  day  noted  when 
it  was  brought  foi-th.  These  attestations 
increase  the  value  of  the  horse  ;  and  they 
are  given  to  the  person  who  buys  him. 
The  most  ordinary  mare  of  this  race  sells 
for  five  hundred  crowns  ;  there  are  many 
that  sell  for  a  thousand  ;  and  some  of  the 
very  finest  kinds  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  As  the  Arabians  have 
no  other  house  but  a  tent  to  live  in,  this 
also  serves  them  for  a  stable,  so  that  the 
mare,  the  foal,  the  husband,  the  wife, 
and  the  children,  lie  altogether  indiscri- 
minately ;  the  little  children  are  often 
seen  upon  the  body,  or  the  neck,  of  the 
mare,  while  these  continue  inoffensive 
and  harmless,  permitting  them  thus  to 
play  with  and  caress  them  without  any 
injury.  The  Arabians  never  beat  their 
liorses  :  they  treat  them  gently  ;  they 
speak  to  them  and  seem  to  hold  a  dis- 
course ;  they  use  them  as  friends  ;  they 
never  attempt  to  increase  their  speed  by 
the  whip,  nor  spur  them  but  in  cases  of 
necessity.  The  Arabian  horses  are  small, 
easy  in  their  motions,  and  rather  inclined 
to  leanness  than  fat.  They  are  regularly 
dressed  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
with  such  care  that  the  smallest  roughness 
is  not  left  upon  their  skins.  They  wash 
tlie  legs,  the  mane,  and  the  tail,  which 
they  never  cut ;  and  which  they  seldom 
comb,  lest  they  should  thin  the  hair.  They 
give  them  nothing  to  eat  during  the  day  ; 
they  only  give  them  to  drink  once  or 
twice ;  and  at  sun-set  they  hang  a  bag  to 
their  heads,  in  which  there  is  about  half 
a  bushel  of  clean  barley.  They  continue 
eating  the  whole  night,  and  the  bag  is 
again  taken  away  the  next  morning.  They 
are  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  the  grass  is  pretty  high, 
and  at  which  time  the  mares  are  given  to 
the  stallion.  When  the  spring  is  past, 
they  take  them  again  from  the  pasture, 
and  they  get  neither  grass  nor  hay  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  ;  barley  is  their  only 
food,  except  now  and  then  a  little  straw. 
The  mane  of  the  foal  is  always  clipped 
when  about  a  year  or  eighteen  months 
old,  in  order  to  make  it  stronger  and 
thicker.  They  begin  to  break  them  at 
two  years  old,  or  two  years  and  a  half  at 
farthest ;  they  never  saddle  or  bridle  them 
till  that  age  ;  and  then  they  are  always 
kept  ready  saddled  at  the  door  of  the  tent 
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from  morning  till  sun-set,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  against  any  surprise. 

The  whole  stock  of  a  poor  Arabian  of 
the  desert  consisted  of  a  beautiful  mare  ; 
this  the  French  Consul  at  Said  offered  to 
purchase,  with  an  intention  to  send  her 
to  Louis  the  fourteenth.  The  Arab, 
pressed  by  want,  hesitated  a  long  time, 
but  at  length  consented,  on  condition  of 
receiving  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money,  which  he  named.  The  Consul 
wrote  to  France  for  permission  to  close 
the  bargain,  and  having  obtained  it,  sent 
immediately  to  the  Arab  the  information. 

The  man,  so  poor  as  to  possess  only  a 
miserable  rag,  a  covering  for  his  body, 
arrived  with  his  magnificent  courser.  He 
dismounted,  and  looking  first  at  the  gold, 
and  then  steadfastly  at  his  mare,  heaved 
a  deep  sigh : — "  To  whom  is  it  (he  ex- 
claimed) that  I  am  going  to  yield  thee  up  ? 
To  Eviropeans !  who  will  tie  thee  close, 
who  will  beat  thee,  Avho  will  render  thee 
miserable !  Return  with  me,  my  beauty, 
my  jewel !  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  my 
children!"  As  he  pronounced  the  last 
words,  he  sprang  upon  her  back,  and  was 
out  of  sight  almost  in  a  moment. 

The  Arabian  horses  are  in  general  less 
in  stature  than  our  own,  being  not  above 
fourteen,  or  fourteen  hands  and  a  half, 
high.  Still,  however,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  and  finest  breed  in  the 
world ;  and  that  from  which  all  others 
have  derived  their  principal  qualifications. 
It  is  even  probable  that  Arabia  is  the 
original  country  of  horses ;  since  there, 
instead  of  crossing  the  breed,  they  take 
precaution  to  keep  it  entire.  In  other 
countries  they  must  continually  change 
the  races,  or  their  horses  would  soon  de- 
generate ;  but  there  the  same  blood  has 
passed  down  through  a  long  succession, 
without  any  diminution  eitlier  of  force  or 
beauty. 

The  race  of  Arabian  horses  has  spread 
itself  into  Barbary,  among  the  Moors,  and 
has  even  extended  across  that  extensive 
continent  to  the  Western  shores  of  Africa. 

Among  the  Negros  of  Gambia  and  Se- 
uegal,  the  chiefs  of  the  country  are  pos- 
sessed of  horses,  which,  though  little,  are 
very  beautiful,  and  extremely  manageable. 
Instead  of  barley,  they  are  fed  in  those 
countries  with  maize,  bruised  and  reduced 
into  meal,  and  mixed  up  with  milk  when 
they  design  to  fatten  them.  These  are 
considered  as  next  to  the  Arabian  horses, 
both  for  swiftness  and  beauty ;  but  tliey 
lare  still  i-ather  smaller  than  the  former. 

The  Arabian  breed  has  been  difiused 
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into  Egypt  as  well  as  Barbary,  and  into 
Persia  also.  The  horses  of  these  countries 
a  good  deal  resemble  each  other.  They 
are  usually  of  a  slender  make  ;  their  legs 
fine,  bony,  and  far  apart ;  a  thin  mane, 
a  fine  crest ;  a  beautiful  head ;  the  ear 
small  and  well  pointed  ;  the  shoulder 
thin  ;  the  side  rounded,  without  any  un- 
sightly prominence  ;  the  croup  is  a  little 
of  the  longest,  and  the  tail  is  generally 
set  high. 

Next  to  the  Barb,  travellers  generally 
rank  the  Spanish  genette,  These  horses, 
like  the  former,  are  little,  but  extremely 
swift  and  beautiful.  The  head  is  some- 
thing of  the  largest  ;  the  mane  thick ; 
the  ears  long,  but  well  pointed ;  the  eyes 
filled  with  fire  ;  the  shoulder  thickish, 
and  the  breast  full  and  large.  The  croup 
roimd  and  large  ;  the  legs  beautifid,  and 
without  hair ;  the  pastern  a  little  of  the 
longest,  as  in  the  barb,  and  the  hoof  rather 
too  high.  Nevertheless,  they  move  with 
great  ease,  and  carry  themselves  extremely 
well.  Their  most  usual  colour  is  black, 
or  a  dark  baj\ 

The  Italian  horses  were  once  more 
beautiful  than  they  are  at  present,  for 
they  have  greatly  neglected  the  breed. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  still  found  some 
beautiful  horses  among  them,  particulaidy 
among  the  Neapolitans,  who  chiefly  use 
them  for  the  draught.  In  general,  they 
have  large  heads  and  thick  necks.  They 
are  also  restive,  and  consequently  unman- 
ageable. These  faults,  however,  are  re- 
compensed by  the  largeness  of  their  size, 
by  their  spirit,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
motions.  They  are  excellent  for  show, 
and  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  prance. 

The  Danish  horses  are  of  such  an  ex- 
cellent size,  and  so  strong  a  make,  that 
they  are  preferred  to  all  others  for  the 
draught.  There  are  some  of  tliem  pei-- 
fectly  well  shaped ;  but  this  is  but  seldom 
seen,  for  in  general  they  are  found  to  have 
a  thick  neck,  heavy  shoulders,  long  and 
hollow  back,  and  a  narrow  croup  :  how- 
ever, they  all  move  well,  and  are  found 
excellent  both  for  parade  and  war.  They 
are  of  all  colours,  and  often  of  whimsical 
ones,  some  being  streaked  like  the  tiger, 
or  mottled  like  the  leopard. 

The  German  horses  are  originally  from 
Arabian  and  Barbary  stocks ;  neverthe- 
less, they  appear  to  be  small  and  ill 
shaped  :  it  is  said  also,  that  they  are 
weak  and  washy.  The  Hungarian  horses, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  excellent  for  the 
draught  as  well  as  saddle. 

The    Dutch    breed    is    good   for   the 
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draught,  and  is  generally  used  for  that 
purpose  over  all  Europe  ;  the  best  come 
from  the  province  of  Friezeland.  The 
Flanders  horses  are  much  inferior  to  the 
former  ;  they  have  most  commonly  large 
heads,  flat  feet,  and  swollen  legs  ;  wliich 
are  essential  blemishes  in  horses  of  this 
kind.  The  French  liorses  are  of  various 
kinds ;  but  they  have  few  that  are  good. 
The  best  horses  of  that  country  come 
from  Limosin  :  they  ha^•e  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Barb,  and,  like  them,  are 
excellent  for  the  saddle  ;  but  they  are 
slow  in  coming  to  perfection  :  they  are 
to  be  carefully  treated  while  j"oung,  and 
must  not  be  backed  till  tliey  are  foiu" 
years  old.  Normandy  furnishes  the  next 
best;  which,  thougli  not  so  good  for  the 
road,  are  yet  better  for  war.  In  general, 
the  French  horses  have  the  fault  of  being 
heavy  sliouldered,  which  is  opposite  to 
the  fault  of  the  Barb,  which  is  too  thin  in 
the  shoidder,  and  is,  consequently,  apt  to 
be  shoulder-slipped.  The  French  have 
lately  imported  many  stallions  and  brood 
mares  from  England. 

It  has  not  been  without  great  assiduity, 
and  unceasing  application,  that  the  Eng- 
lish horses  are  now  become  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  for 
size,  strength,  swiftness,  and  beauty.  It 
was  not  without  great  attention,  and  re- 
peated trials  of  all  the  best  horses  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  that  we  have 
been  thus  successful  in  improving  tlie 
breed  of  this  animal  :  so  that  the  English 
horses  are  now  capable  of  performing 
what  no  others  could  ever  attain  to.  By 
a  judicious  mixture  of  several  kinds,  by 
the  happy  difi'erence  of  our  soils,  and  by 
our  superior  skill  and  management,  Me 
have  brought  this  animal  to  its  highest 
perfection.  An  English  horse,  therefore, 
is  now  well  known  to  excel  the  Arabian  in 
size  and  swiftness,  to  be  more  durable 
than  the  Barb,  and  moi'e  hardy  than  the 
Persian.  An  ordinary  racer  is  known  to 
go  a  mile  in  two  minutes ;  and  we  had 
one  instance,  in  the  admirable  Childers, 
of  still  greater  rapidity.  He  has  been 
frequently  known  to  move  above  eighty- 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  second,  or  al- 
most a  mile  in  a  minute  :  and  no  horses 
can  any  way  equal  our  own,  either  in 
point  of  beauty,  swiftness  or  strength. 

HORSE-BALLS.  Masses  of  medicine, 
of  the  consistence  of  dough,  wliich  are 
passed  down  into  the  stomach  of  a  horse 
for  the  cure  of  his  diseases. 

HORSEMANSHIP.  The  art  of  riding 
safely  and  grai-efully  on  horseback. 
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We  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  few 
useful  hints  from  Mr.  Hughes's  Treatise 
on  Horsemanship. 

"  If  you  woidd  mount  with  ease  and 
safety,  stand  rather  before  the  stirrup 
than  behind  it ;  then,  with  the  left  hand, 
take  the  bridle  short,  and  the  mane  to- 
gether, help  yourself  into  the  stirrup  with 
your  right,  so  that,  in  moimting,  your 
toe  does  not  touch  the  horse.  Your  foot 
being  in  the  stirrup,  raise  yourself  till  you 
face  the  side  of  the  horse,  and  look  di- 
rectly across  the  saddle  ;  then,  with  your 
right  hand,  lay  hold  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  saddle,  and,  with  your  left,  lift  your- 
self into  it. 

On  getting  oft^  the  horse's  back,  hold 
the  bridle  and  mane  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  you  mounted,  hold  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle  with  your  right  hand,  to 
raise  yoiu'self ;  bring  your  right  leg  over 
the  horse's  back,  and  let  your  right  hand 
hold  the  hind  part  of  the  saddle,  and  rest 
a  moment  on  your  stirrup,  just  as  when 
you  mounted.  But  beware  that,  in  dis- 
mounting, you  bend  not  your  right  knee, 
lest  the  horse  should  be  touched  by  the 
spur.  Grasp  the  reins  with  your  hand, 
putting  your  little  finger  between  them. 
Your  hand  must  be  perpendicidar,  your 
thumb  uppermost  upon  the  bridle. 

Suffer  him  not  to  finger  the  reins  (the 
groom,  in  holding  the  horse),  but  only  to 
meddle  with  that  part  of  the  head-stall 
which  comes  down  the  horse's  cheek  :  to 
hold  a  horse  by  the  curb,  when  he  is  to 
stand  still,  is  very  wrong,  because  it  puts 
him  to  needless  pain. 

When  you  are  troubled  with  a  horse 
that  is  vicious,  which  stops  short,  or,  by 
rising  or  kicking,  endeavours  to  throw 
you  off,  you  must  not  bend  your  body  for- 
ward, as  is  commonly  practised  in  such 
cases  ;  because  that  motion  throws  the 
breech  backward,  and  moves  you  from 
your  fork  or  twist,  and  casts  you  out  of 
your  seat  :  but  the  right  way  to  keep 
your  seat,  or  to  recover  it  when  lost,  is, 
to  advance  the  lower  part  of  your  body, 
and  to  bend  back  your  shoulders  and  up- 
per part.  In  flying  or  standing  leaps,  a 
horseman's  best  security  is  the  bending 
back  of  the  body. 

The  rising  of  the  horse  does  not  affect 
the  rider's  seat;  he  is  chiefly  to  guard 
against  the  lash  of  the  animal's  hind  legs, 
which  is  best  done  by  inclining  the  body 
backward.  Observe  farther,  that  your 
legs  and  thighs  are  not  to  be  stiffened, 
and,  as  it  were,  braced  up  ;  but  yom- 
loins  and  body  should  be  lax  and  pliable, 
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like  the  coachman's  on  his  box.  By  sitting 
thus  loosely,  every  rough  motion  of  the 
horse  will  be  eluded  ;  but  the  usual 
method  of  fixing  the  knees  only  serves, 
in  great  shocks,  to  assist  the  violence  of 
the  fall.  To  save  yourself  from  being 
hurt,  in  this  case,  you  must  yield  a  little 
to  the  horse's  motion  ;  by  vv'hich  means 
you  will  recover  your  seat,  when  an  un- 
skilful horseman  would  be  dismounted. 

Take,  likewise,  particular  care  not  to 
stretch  out  your  legs  before  you ;  because, 
in  so  doing,  you  are  pushed  on  the  back 
of  the  saddle  :  nor  must  you  gather  up 
your  knees,  as  if  riding  upon  a  pack,  for 
then  your  thighs  are  thrown  upwards. 
Let  your  legs  hang  pei-pendicularly,  and  sit 
on  the  thickest  part  of  your  thighs,  but 
let  them  bear  inward,  that  your  knees  and 
toes  may  incline  inwards  likewise.  If 
you  find  your  thighs  are  thrown  upwards, 
open  your  knees,  whereby  your  fork  will 
come  lower  on  the  horse.  Let  the  hollow 
or  inner  part  of  the  thighs  grasp  the 
saddle,  yet  so  as  to  keep  your  body  in  a 
right  poise.  Let  your  heels  hang  sti'aight 
down  ;  for,  while  yoiu'  heels  are  in  this 
position,  there  is  no  danger  of  falling." 

The  following  is  an  excellent  rule  : — 
"  If  your  horse  grows  unruly,  take  the 
reins  separately  one  in  each  hand,  put 
your  arms  forward,  and  hold  him  short, 
but  pull  him  not  hard  with  your  arms 
low ;  for,  by  lowering  his  head,  he  has 
the  more  liberty  to  throw  out  his  heels  : 
but  if  you  raise  his  head  as  high  as  you 
can,  this  will  prevent  him  from  rising  be- 
fore or  behind  ;  nor,  while  his  head  is  in 
this  position,  can  he  make  either  of  these 
motions. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  imagine,  that,  if 
a  horse  is  forced  towards  a  carriage  which 
he  has  started  at,  he  will  think  he  is 
obliged  to  attack  or  run  against  it  ?  Can 
it  be  imagined  that  the  rider's  spvirring 
him  on,  with  his  face  directly  to  it,  he 
should  understand  as  a  sign  to  pass  it  ? 
These  rational  queries  are  submitted  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  such  as  are  fond 
of  always  obliging  their  horses  to  touch 
those  objects  at  which  they  are,  or  affect 
to  be,  frightened."     See  Hack. 

Thei'e  is  a  circumspection  to  be  adopted 
advantageously  by  the  unskilful,  which 
will,  at  first,  give  them  the  semblance, 
and  afterwards  the  reality,  of  good  riding. 
The  method  of  taking  a  rein  in  each  hand 
occasionally  (much  in  use  of  late  years) 
gives  the  rider  great  command  over  the 
mouth,  neck,  and  fore-quarters,  of  a  horse. 

A  good  horseman,  without  pressing  too 
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much  upon  the  mouth  of  his  horse,  is  al- 
ways prepared  to  assist  him,  in  case  of  a 
blunder,  with  the  united  exertions  of  his 
arm,  chest,  shoulders,  and  loins  ;  and, 
f\-om  the  force  of  constant  habit,  this 
comes  instinctively,  as  it  were,  for  the  oc- 
casion, even  if  the  accident  be  unnoticed, 
or  the  mind  otherwise  engaged.  Both 
hands  upon  the  bridle  are  necessary  and 
becoming,  in  riding  fast  down  steej)  de- 
scents or  stony  ways ;  and  it  is  extreme 
folly  to  commit  the  reins  to  the  neck  even 
of  the  safest  horse. 

Some  speedy  and  jadish  horses  will, 
after  they  have  got  their  provender,  on 
being  travelled  briskly  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  at  the  next  stage  fall  into  a  slow 
trot,  bend  their  necks,  foam  at  the  mouth, 
refuse  to  bear  at  all  upon  the  bit,  and 
keep  perpetually  upon  the  curvet,  as  if 
they  longed  to  be  uj^on  the  parade.  When- 
ever this  happens,  the  best  way  of  con- 
cluding the  business  is  to  walk  them  the 
remainder  of  the  journey,  and  then  give 
them  a  week's  rest. 

Previous  to  mounting,  every  gentleman 
will  find  his  account  in  examining  both 
horse  and  furniture  with  his  own  eyes  and 
hands  ;  for,  however  good  and  carefiil  his 
groom  may  generally  be,  it  is  a  maxim, 
that  too  much  ought  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  head  of  liim  who  labours  with 
his  hands.  Besides,  all  such  sedulously 
avoid  trouble,  particularly  in  nice  matters. 
For  example,  see  that  your  curb  is  right, 
that  your  reins  are  not  twisted,  that  your 
girths,  one  over  the  other,  still  bear  ex- 
actly alike ;  that  the  pad  be  not  wrinkled 
up ;  but,  above  all,  that  your  saddle  lies 
exactly  level  upon  the  horse's  back.  Mr. 
Lav/rence  says,  he  has  known  capital 
grooms,  in  the  service  of  sporting  gentle- 
men, so  careless  in  placing  a  saddle,  that 
it  has  absolutely  worn  awry,  and  would 
never  sit  even  afterwards. 

In  journey- riding,  every  person  ought 
to  know,  that  no  great  perfoi'mances  are 
to  be  expected  from  a  hack  which  is  not 
in  thorough  condition.  If  he  has  been 
lately  from  grass  or  straw-yard,  or  has 
been  kept  within  iipon  the  saving  plan  of 
abridging  his  food  in  proportion  to  his 
work  (a  favourite  measure  with  some 
people),  he  will  receive  injuries  from  a 
long  journey,  however  good  he  may  be  in 
natui-e.  In  such  case,  from  thirty  to 
five-and-forty  miles  is  a  sufficient  day's 
work. 

On  the  subject  o?  female  equitation,  or 
ladies  riding  on  horseback,  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Hughes  will  be  acceptable.     He 
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describes,  as  most  proper,  the  following 
method  of  mounting. 

"  A  person  should  stand  before  the 
head  of  the  horse,  holding  with  each  hand 
the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  of  the  bridle. 
Then  the  lady  must  lay  her  right  hand 
on  the  near  side  of  the  pommel,  and  her 
left  hand  on  the  left  shoulder  of  a  gentle- 
man (or  a  servant),  who  will  place  both 
his  hands  together,  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  being  interwoven  with  each 
other.  This  being  done,  let  the  lady  put 
her  loft  foot  on  the  gentleman's  hands, 
and,  giving  a  little  spring,  she  will  be 
vaiiltcd  into  the  saddle  in  a  moment. 
When  she  is  thus  seated,  let  her  rest  the 
ball  of  her  left  foot  firm  in  the  stirrup  ; 
and,  to  prevent  accidents,  she  should  wear 
Italian  shoes,  with  very  long  quarters, 
and  the  heel  of  the  shoe  coming  forward 
to  the  middle  of  the  foot.  Ladies'  shoes 
made  in  the  common  fashion  are  danger- 
ous, because  the  foot  rests  in  the  hollow 
between  the  toes  and  the  heel.  Remem- 
ber that  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  should 
be  made  very  low,  that  the  ladj^'s  knee 
may  not  be  thrown  too  high,  and  the 
stirrup  should  hang  low  ;  both  which  cir- 
cumstances will  help  to  give  her  a  grace- 
ful figure,  and  add  greatly  to  those  charms 
which  hatui'e  has  bestowed  on  her.  When 
she  is  thus  placed,  let  her  take  her  whip 
in  her  right  hand,  near  the  head,  with  her 
thumb  upon  it,  and  the  four  fingers  under  it, 
holding  it  obliquely,  so  that  the  small  end 
of  it  may  be  some  inches  above  the  middle 
of  the  horse's  hind-leg.  The  arm  that 
supports  the  whip  is  always  to  hang 
straight,  but  with  a  kind  of  negligent 
ease  :  nothing  looks  more  awkward  than 
a  lady's  holding  the  whip  with  her  arm 
crooked  at  the  elbow.  A  lady  should 
hold  her  bridle  moderately  slack,  with 
her  little  finger  under  the  reins,  and  the 
next  two  fingers  passing  between  the 
reins,  on  the  top  of  which  her  thumb  must 
be  placed.  Being  thus  seated,  she  will 
either  walk  her  horse  off  gently,  or  put 
him  into  his  other  paces  at  her  pleasure. 

The  pommel  of  a  lady's  saddle  should 
be  always  made  with  a  turn-again  screw, 
to  take  off,  in  case  the  rain,  wind,  or  sun, 
are  troublesome,  when  a  lady  may  ride  on 
the  contrary  side  of  the  horse." 

The  great  secret  of  riding  is  to  be  able 
on  all  occasions  to  take  a  corresponding 
motion  to  that  of  the  animal  who  carries 
you. 

Riding  to  hounds. — There  are  few,  if 
any,  works  in  existence,   which   contain 
more   soimd  sense,  and  plain  reasoning, 
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than  Adams's  Horsemanship  ;  he  was  a 
great  master  both  of  the  science  and 
practice  of  riding ;  and  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  (with  trifling  exception)  are  so 
clearly  expressed,  that  bis  meaning  can 
never  be  misunderstood.  If  I  were  disposed 
to  find  favdt  with  what  x\dams  has  said  on 
the  subject  of  riding,  I  shoidd  say  that  liis 
mode  of  instiiiction  was  perhaps  a  little 
trifle  too  much  a  la  militaire,  which,  how- 
ever well  it  may  be  calculated  for  the 
purpose  of  pomp  and  parade,  is  by  no 
means  suited  to  the  sportsman ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  tolerably  evident,  that  though 
a  most  accomplished  horseman,  either  in 
the  school,  on  the  parade,  or  on  the  road, 
he  had  seldom,  if  ever,  followed  the 
hounds.  If  other  proof  were  wanting  of 
Adams's  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  hunt- 
ing, abundant  evidence  is  given  in  his 
Appendix,  p.  181,  Avhere  he  gravely  talks 
of  a  horse  hunting  three  times  a  week  ! 
I  make  no  doubt,  that  Adams  would  have 
ridden  well  to  hounds  ;  but  not  till  after 
some  little  practice  ;  though  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  riding  masters,  generally 
speaking,  are  but  indifferent  workmen 
over  a  country.  The  same  remark  will 
apply,  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
to  those  persons,  who  in  circuses  and 
similar  places,  citt  such  extraordinary 
capers,  and  astonish  the  gaping  crowd  by 
feats  of  dexterity  on  horseback.  —  The 
celebrated  Makeen,  who,  in  his  day,  ar- 
rived at  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  profes- 
sion as  a  circus  rider,  appeared,  when  fol- 
lowing the  hounds,  completely  out  of  his 
element ;  and,  across  a  country,  was  not 
only  a  bad,  but  a  very  timid,  rider  :  this 
I  assert,  not  upon  report,  but  from  ocu- 
lar demonstration  ;  indeed  I  have,  at  va- 
rious times,  seen  several  other  professional 
riders  in  the  field ;  but  never  met  with 
one  that  rode  well  or  boldly  over  a 
country.  At  the  first  blush  of  the  case, 
this  may  seem  strange  ;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, easily  accoimted  for  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  problem  admits  of  an  easy  and 
satisfactory  solution.  In  the  first  place, 
the  riding  of  all  these  professors  is  so  re- 
gulated by  nde  and  method,  and  the 
horses  so  completely  drilled  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  mechan- 
ical ;  while  riding  after  hoimds,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not  susceptible  of  that  system- 
atic order,  which  constitutes  the  very  per- 
fection of  the  school ;  and,  therefore,  a 
professor  of  riding,  from  whom  much  is 
expected,  makes  but  a  poor  figure  after 
hounds,  unless  by  practice,  he  render 
himself  a  workman.     But  it  would  seem 
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that  riding  masters  are  not  fond  of  hunt- 
ing ;  they  are  seldom  seen  in  the  field ; 
and  I  never  yet  observed  one  there  who 
appeared  to  advantage.  Further,  I  have 
met  with  riding  masters,  who  were  able 
to  give  the  best  possible  instructions  for 
the  management  of  the  horse,  and  who, 
when  the  animal  was  put  over  the  bar, 
would  not  fail  to  mark  the  slightest  dis- 
order in  the  rider,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
avoided,  if  possible,  riding  the  horse  over 
the  bar  themselves.  Hence  it  may  be 
easily  perceived  that  the  present  article 
was  indispensable,  in  order  to  render  the 
article  on  horsemanship  as  complete  as 
possible. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  also  to  notice,  that  the  military 
style  of  riding  is  by  no  means  well  adapted 
for  following  hounds.  The  military  style 
has  been  uncommonly  well  described  by 
Adams  :  in  this  place,  it  can  be  only  re- 
quisite merely  to  observe,  that  it  may 
look  very  well  in  soldiers,  may  be  admi- 
rably calculated  for  military  purposes, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the 
straightness  of  the  knee,  and  the  stiffness 
of  the  leg  and  thigh,  together  with  the 
toe  merely  stuck  in  the  stirrup,  circum- 
stances so  characteristic  of  the  present 
military  style  of  riding,  are  completely 
and  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  me- 
thod of  riding  across  a  country,  as  far  as 
regards  safety  and  ease,  and  indeed  as 
far  as  regards  every  thing  else  desirable 
in  following  hounds.  I  have  certainly 
seen  military  gentlemen  riding  in  their 
own  style  after  hounds  ;  but  I  never 
thought  it  looked  well ;  in  my  estimation, 
it  had  not  a  sportsman-like  appearance  ; 
and,  what  is  worse  than  all— it  is  not  safe. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  fate  of  Lord  Ar- 
thur Paget.  This  gallant  yovmg  Noble- 
man belonged  to  the  10th  Hussars,  a 
party  of  whom  were  lying  in  York  in  the 
year  1825.  In  the  month  of  November 
of  that  year,  I  met  the  York  and  Ainsty 
fox  hounds  at  Skelton  Springs,  where  1 
saw  Lord  Arthur  Paget,  and  several  other 
oiRcers  of  the  same  corps  to  which  he  be- 
longed. They  rode  in  the  military  style. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Lord  Arthur 
Paget  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
while  hunting  either  with  the  same  hounds 
or  with  a  neighbouring  pack.  I  was  not 
present  when  the  accident  happened  ;  but 
from  the  account  I  received  of  the  affair 
from  a  brother  sportsman,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  he  would  not  have  lost  his  life, 
had  he  ridden  in  the  correct  hunting  style 
— with  stirrups  short  rather  than  long, 
and  the  feet  home  in  them. 
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The  great  secret,  or  the  very  essence, 
I  may  say,  of  the  art  of  riding,  consists 
(as  indeed  Adams  has  slightly  noticed)  in 
assuming  or  taking  a  corresponding  mo- 
tion to  that  of  the  horse  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  rider  should  accommodate 
himself,  with  a  pleasant  pliability  to  every 
motion  of  the  horse  :  whenever  it  is  other- 
wise, his  seat  will  be  unpleasant,  unsafe, 
and  indeed  dangerous.  This  may  be  re- 
garded, not  only  as  the  essence  of  horse- 
manship (as  I  have  already  observed)  but 
as  the  fundamental  principle,  from  which 
subsequent  excellence  or  proficiency  must 
arise  ;  and  cannot  be  too  deeply  impres- 
sed on  the  minds  of  those  who  feel  any 
any  interest  in  the  subject.  On  this  ac- 
count, I  would  advise  those  who  wish  to 
become  excellent  horsemen  to  practise 
without  stirrups,  which  they  will  find  of 
the  greatest  possible  service  in  forming  a 
close  secure  seat.  Respecting  the  cZo.se 
seat,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  remark, 
that  there  are  to  be  found  advocates  for 
the  loose  seat.  On  this  subject,  I  had, 
some  few  years  ago,  a  conversation  with 
a  riding  master,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  a  loose  seat  in  hunting  was  to  be 
preferred  :  on  expressing  my  surprise  at 
such  a  notion,  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  his  position  by  observ- 
ing, that,  in  case  of  a  fall,  the  horse 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  roll  on  the  rider, 
as  the  latter  would  most  probably  be  thrown 
several  yards  from  him.  The  man  who 
reasoned  thus  is  a  good  rider  in  the 
school,  and  has  an  elegant  seat  on  horse- 
back ;  but,  like  some  others  of  his  frater- 
nity whom  I  have  met  with,  he  is  timid ; 
and  his  remarks  on  this  subject  were  evi- 
dently the  offspring  of  fear  rather  than 
philosophy ;  nor,  when  duly  considered, 
can  any  thing  be  more  remote  from  truth. 
Admitting  that  a  loose  seat  will  be  the 
cause  of  precipitating  the  rider  to  a  dis- 
tance in  case  of  the  horse  falling,  the 
very  circumstance  itself  ajjpears  to  me 
more  pregnant  with  danger  than  the 
chance  of  the  horse  rolling  upon  his  rider. 
The  most  imminent  danger,  I  conceive, 
of  a  horse  rolling  upon  his  rider,  is  when, 
in  jumping  timber,  a  wall,  or  other  fence 
with  a  stiff  top,  the  horse  catches  it  with 
his  fore  feet,  and  goes  "  bull-neck  over" 
to  use  a  very  expressive  phrase  of  a  sport- 
ing friend ;  and  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
in  this  case  the  loose  rider  is  not  in  more 
danger  than  the  close  rider.  At  all  events, 
a  loose  rider  must  calculate  on  a  great 
number  of  falls,  since,  with  a  seat  of  this 
description,  he  must  be  liable  to  be  un- 
horsed on  every  trifling  irregularity,  cir- 
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cumstances  which  are  constantly  occur- 
ring, in  following  hounds  across  a  coinitiy. 

But  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  a 
horse  comes  "  hull-neck  over,"  if  he  tips 
the  top  of  a  gate  or  style  ;  since  one 
which  I  at  present  possess,  a  good  hvuiter 
too,  and  has  carried  me  many  times  after 
hounds,  has  frequently  carried  off  the  top 
bar  of  a  gate,  but  kept  his  legs,  neverthe- 
less ;  indeed  such  a  circumstance,  when 
a  strong  horse  comes  thus  in  contact  with 
a  weak  or  I'otten  gate  or  rail,  is  sure  to 
happen. 

In  advising  a  young  sportsman  to  prac- 
tice riding  without  stirrups,  it  must  not 
be  understood,  that  I  consider  the  stirrups 
as  useless  :  on  the  contrary,  the  ease  of 
the  sportsman  depends  mainly  upon  them, 
and  frequently  his  safety  also.  I  am 
aware  that  riding  masters  pretend  (and 
Adams  among  the  rest)  that  the  use  of 
the  stirrup  adds  no  security  to  the  seat ; 
but,  if  they  mean  to  apply  this  maxim  to 
riding  after  hounds,  it  is  not  only  untrue, 
but  a  positive  absurdity.  The  knee  and 
the  calf  of  the  leg  are  the  main  holds  of 
the  horseman  in  riding  over  fences,  and, 
indeed,  in  riding  over  a  country  in  gene- 
ral, and  these  cannot  be  applied  with  half 
their  embracing  force  to  the  sides  of  the 
horse,  without  the  use  of  the  stirrups  : 
the  experiment  is  easily  made  ;  and  those 
who  choose  to  take  the  trouble  of  making 
it  will  not  only  perceive  the  evident  utility 
of  the  stirrup,  but  be  fidly  convinced, 
that  a  short  stirrup  rather  than  a  long 
one,  and  the  foot  home  in  it,  is,  of  all  po- 
sitions, that  which  enables  the  rider  to 
embrace  his  horse  most  fii-mly,  and  con- 
sequently is  the  most  conducive  to  his 
safety. 

In  speaking  of  short  stirrups,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  define  more  particulai-ly 
what  I  mean  by  the  term  ;  and  this  I  will 
endeavour  to  do,  in  language  suihciently 
clear,  so  as  to  avoid,  or  prevent,  even  the 
possibility  of  misconception.  The  seat 
upon  horseback  may  be  compared  to  the 
seat  upon  a  common  chair ;  and,  there- 
fore, for  hunting,  I  would  have  the  stir- 
rup of  that  precise  length  as  would  allow 
the  rider  to  sit  fairly  upon  the  saddle  :  if, 
for  instance,  it  be  taken  up  so  short  that 
it  pushes  or  removes  the  rider  towards 
the  cantle  of  the  saddle  (which  he  will 
easily  perceive  on  trying  the  experiment) 
it  is  then  too  short ;  but,  while  the  rider 
can  sit  fairly  down  in  the  saddle,  I  am  of 
opinion  the  stirrup  cannot  be  too  short. 

Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  stirrup,  I 
am  by  no  means  convinced  that  Adams 
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is  correct  in  recommending  the  heel  to  be 
sunk  lower  than  the  toe  :  such  a  position 
may  appear  more  elegant  in  the  school, 
on  the  pai'ade,  or  on  the  road  (since 
fashion  renders  forms  elegant  at  one  pe- 
riod which  at  another  would  be  considered 
completely  outre)  ;  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  it  is  not  the  true  posi- 
tion for  hunting  :  in  jumping,  for  instance, 
it  is  out  of  the  question,  the  toe  rather 
than  the  heel  will  be  necessarily  sunk ; 
and,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  closeness  of 
the  seat,  and  the  security  of  the  rider,  a 
person  need  only  make  the  experiment 
once  to  be  perfectly  convinced,  that,  with 
the  heel  sunk,  he  loosens  the  grip,  or  em- 
bracing power  of  the  knee,  and  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  particularly  of  the  latter : 
let  him  reverse  the  position  of  the  foot  in 
some  degree,  and  then  judge  for  himself. 

Contraiy  to  the  maxims  of  riding  mas- 
ters, I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
muscles  of  the  thighs  are  capable  of  very 
little  adhesive  or  compressive  force,  and 
consequently  the  rider  must  necessarily 
depend  for  security  iqion  the  knee  and 
calf  of  the  leg  ( pi-eserving  always  the 
balance  of  the  body)  which,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  he  will  find  very  ma- 
terially assisted  by  a  short  stirrup.  More- 
over, the  firm  grasp  of  the  calf  of  the  leg 
loosens,  in  some  trifling  degree,  the  gripe 
or  pressure  of  the  thigh  to  the  saddle ; 
and,  after  all,  the  young  sportsman  may 
rest  assured,  that  nothing  can  hold  him 
so  closely  to  the  saddle,  so  firmly,  or  so 
securely,  as  the  adhesive  gripe  of  the  knees 
and  calves  of  the  legs,  when  jumping. 

The  instructions  of  riding  masters  are 
to  keep  the  body  erect,  with  the  shoul- 
ders well  back,  and  the  chest  thrown  out : 
as  general  directions,  these  are  correct 
enough ;  but,  as  in  hunting,  so  many 
incidental  or  unforeseen  circumstances  oc- 
cur, these  instructions,  though  kept  in 
mind,  must  be  made  subservient  accord- 
ingly. Therefore,  upon  the  incidental 
irregularities  which  occur  in  hunting,  I 
must  once  more  observe,  that  the  rider 
must  make  his  motions  correspond  with 
those  of  the  horse,  and  by  keeping  this 
maxim  steadily  in  view,  he  will  seldom 
be  at  a  loss.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  steep  bank  opposes  the  sportsman's  pro- 
gress, which  it  is  not  possible  to  jump 
(and  banks  indeed  present  very  fre- 
quently, awkward  jumps,  even  when 
jumping  is  jiracticable)  but  every  pei'fect 
hunter  will  make  his  way  over  such 
places,  and  the  rider  must  suit  himself  to 
the  motion  accordingly. 
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Having  made  the  preceding  remarks, 
the  management  of  the  bridle  would  ap- 
pear the  next  object  of  consideration  ;  and 
much  more  depends  upon  this,  than  a 
superficial  observer  would  be  induced  to 
suppose — in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
finishing  excellence  of  a  horseman  is  the 
skilful  management  of  the  bridle.  Adams 
particularly  notices  the  circimistance,  that 
grooms  are  generally  very  deficient  in  this 
respect,  and  I  have  received  ocular  de- 
monstration of  the  truth  of  his  remark 
many  scores  of  tunes.  The  fact  is,  grooms 
are  drilled  to  riding  from  mere  practise; 
many  of  them  cannot  read,  and  those  that 
possess  some  trifling  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, are  seldom  inclined  to  exercise  it  in 
jierusing  what  has  been  Avritten  on  the 
science  of  Horsemanship  —  they  never 
study  riding  as  a  science ;  and  hence, 
though  some  of  them  appear  to  ride  well, 
they  are  unable  to  describe  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  what  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
called  their  own  profession.  I  have  re- 
peatedly witnessed  falls,  in  jumping,  from 
the  awkwardness  in  which  the  groorn  has 
managed  the  reins ;  and,  even  in  hunts- 
men and  whippei's-in,  I  have  occasionally 
witnessed  something  of  this  sort.  Sebright, 
(huntsman  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam)  is  per- 
haps as  good  a  rider  as  any  huntsman  or 
groom  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet  I  have 
frequently  thought  he  wanted  a  finger — 
indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  met 
with  an  ignorant  man  that  was  any  thing 
like  perfect  in  this  respect.  If  it  be  al- 
lowed that  huntsmen  and  whippers-in 
generally  ride  well,  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  admitted,  that  they  have  heavy 
hands,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  the  delicate  and  scientific 
management  of  the  bridle. — Shaw,  that 
for  some  years  hunted  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land's fox-hounds  with  great  eclat,  was 
perhaps  an  exception.  Shaw  was  a  very 
superior  man  in  his  station,  and  I  consider 
him  as  good  a  huntsman  as  ever  fell  under 
my  observation. 

It  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  rider's  hand  that  renders  the 
horse's  mouth  hard  or  insensible  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  a  defect  not  very  difficult  to  re- 
medy ;  for,  as  a  horse  very  soon  accommo- 
dates himself,  or  his  mouth,  to  a  heavy 
lianded  rider,  so  also  is  he  easily  brought, 
by  proper  management,  to  ride  as  lightly 
and  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  horse's  mouth  cannot  be 
too  delicate ;  though  I  am  perfectly  aware, 
that  there  are  those  that  think  otherwise; 
and  it  is  common  enough  for  unreflecting 
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sportsmen  to  remark,  in  opposition  to  this , 
that  they  like  a  horse,  in  hunting,  to  pull 
a  little  :  the  truth  is,  that  all  horses,  if 
they  are  good  for  any  thing  as  hunters, 
pull  sufficiently  hard  in  the  eagerness  of 
pursuit,  and  it  therefore  does  not  follow 
because  a  horse  is  very  obedient  to  the 
bridle,  that  he  does  not  therefore  pull 
sufficiently  hard  when  he  is  following  the 
hounds  ;  since,  when  he  is  extended  in 
the  gallop,  he  must  take  a  support  from 
the  hand. 

What  is  called  Lifting  horses  at  their 
leaps  or  jumps  is  a  matter  which  does  not 
appear  well  understood  ;  or,  at  least,  is 
frequently  practised  very  disadvantage- 
ously.  Lifting  a  horse  at  his  leaps,  if  he 
is  to  be  lifted  at  all,  is  an  operation  which 
requires  skilful,  delicate,  and  dextrous 
management;  and  if  it  be  not  thus  man- 
aged, it  must  always  be  injurious  in  its 
applications,  and  sometimes  disastrous. 
The  intention  of  lifting  horses  at  their 
jumps  is  to  assist  them;  and  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  operation  can  be  applied  to 
advantage,  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
endeavour  to  take  a  view  of  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  a  horse  prepares  for  and 
accomplishes  the  object.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  manner  in  Avhich  a  horse 
prepares  himself  for  a  leap,  or  in  more 
modern  phraseology,  for  a  jump,  may  not 
be  unaptly  compared  to  the  bending  of  a 
bow — -the  jump  of  a  horse  is  a  projielling 
spring,  performed  principally  by  the  elastic 
power  of  the  tendons,  in  which,  however, 
the  muscles  materially  assist  ;  and  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  jump,  the  horse 
compresses  or  draws  himself  together,  and 
by  the  elastic  force  which  he  thus  acquires, 
he  is  enabled  to  pi'opel  himself  to  certain 
heights  and  certain  distances,  which  are 
denominated  jumps  or  leaps.  If  we  ob- 
serve a  horse  at  large,  in  the  field,  without 
any  rider,  preparing  for  a  jump,  preparing 
for  instance,  to  jump  out  of  his  own  pad- 
dock into  another,  we  shall  perceive  that 
he  lowers  his  head  (particularly  if  a  stand- 
ing jump)  immediately  before  he  takes 
the  spring,  as  if  to  give  greater  force  or 
effect  to  the  following  motion :  hence,  it 
is  very  fair  to  conclude,  that  this  is  the 
natural  and  best  mode  for  a  horse  to  pre- 
pare for  the  spring :  even  Avhen  mounted, 
a  horse  will  prepare  himself  precisely  in  the 
same  way,  unless  controlled  by  his  rider; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
lowering  of  the  horse's  head  is  much 
more  perceptible  in  the  standing  leap 
than  in  the  flying  leap ;    but  it  certainly 
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takes  place  in  each.  It  follows,  conse- 
quently, if  the  horse  is  to  be  lifted,  that 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  not,  in 
the  least,  to  retard,  or  rather  to  obstruct, 
his  natural  motions,  since  his  elastic  force 
or  spring  must  be  Aveakened  or  reduced, 
in  precise  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
obstruction  interposed.  Hence  we  may 
easily  perceive,  that  the  utmost  delicacy 
of  the  hnger  or  hand  is  amply  sufficient 
for  the  business  in  question,  and  if  the 
mouth  of  the  horse  be  merely  felt  by  the 
finger,  that  is  as  much  force  as,  generally 
speaking,  ought  to  be  applied  till  the 
horse  has  fairly  taken  his  spring  ;  but 
when  the  horse  is  descending,  as  it  were, 
the  feel  of  the  finger  or  hand  should  be 
increased,  and  indeed  continue  increasing, 
till  he  has  fairly  landed  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  horse  lands,  or  comes  to  the 
ground,  more  safely  and  more  pleasantly 
both  to  the  rider  and  to  himself.  Many 
excellent  sportsmen  I  have  seen  go  at 
their  jumps  with  as  loose  a  head  or  rein 
as  possible,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  best 
way.  It  is  true,  when  a  horse  has  been 
long  accustomed  to  be  ridden  at  his  leaps 
in  a  different  manner,  and  performs  well, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  continue  to  ride 
him  in  the  same  way,  or  at  least  to  alter 
the  sj'stem  gradually.  Further,  when,  in 
the  length  of  the  chase,  a  horse  has  be- 
come excessively  fatigued,  he  will  naturally 
want  a  much  greater  support  from  the 
hand,  even  to  keep  him  from  falling ;  but 
this  has  no  relative  connexion  or  analogy 
with  lifting  at  the  leap.  On  all  occasions, 
the  judicious  application  of  the  hand  or 
finger,  is  of  the  most  essential  service, 
and  gives  the  rider  a  sort  of  superlative 
command  of  the  horse  which  he  cannot 
acquire  by  other  means. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  the  double  bridle 
in  himting,  and  although  the  animal  I 
rode  might  be  what  is  called  a  snaffle 
bridle  horse,  and  have  as  delicate  a  mouth 
as  possible,  still  I  should  be  inclined  to 
use  the  double  bridle,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  the  horse  more  readily  answers 
the  hand,  and  is  consequently  more  ma- 
nageable ;  and  through  heavy  and  dis- 
tressing ground,  or  miry  lanes,  is  much 
moi'e  easily  held  together.  If  a  horse  be 
suftered  to  exhaust  himself  in  heavy 
ground,  of  course  the  rider  had  better 
return  home,  unless  he  have  at  hand  ano- 
ther hoi'se  to  mount. — It  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  see  a  sportsman  ride  boldly; 
but  I  like  to  see  him  exercise  sound 
judgment  also ;  and  unless  his  courage  is 
accompanied  with  discretion,  it  is  at  best 
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but  a  dangerous  quality.  I  would  advise 
every  necessary  precaution  in  hunting,  as 
in  anj"^  other  pursuit  where  the  feelings 
are  highly  excited ;  and  on  this  account, 
I  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
spring  stirrup,  and  the  spring  bar  at  the 
saddle.  Some  high  spirited  sportsmen 
may  perhaps  despise  such  precautionary 
preparations ;  but  that  will  not  alter  my 
opinion.  As  instruments  for  common 
riding,  the  spring  bar  and  spring  stirrup 
are  unexceptionable  ;  Avhile,  in  case  of  a 
fall,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  the  horse 
to  drag  his  rider,  since,  if  the  foot,  in  fall- 
ing, hangs  in  the  stirrup,  the  latter  must 
open,  if  the  stirrup  leather  be  not  imme- 
diately liberated  from  the  saddle  altogether 
by  means  of  the  spring  bar. 

The  saddle  pommel  I  would  have  as 
low  as  possible  ;  and  the  use  of  the  hunt- 
ing truss  and  belt  are  equally  advisable. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  repeatedly 
to  advert  to  the  judicious  observations  of 
Adams  :  I  will  here  quote  a  few  lines  from 
him  as  they  cannot  be  too  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  every  yovmg 
sportsman,  while  their  sterling  truth  will 
be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  every  ve- 
teran :  Speaking  of  the  leap,  he  observes, 
"  I  should  call  it  rashness  in  me,  who  can 
sit  a  horse  over  any  height  or  distance  he 
can  cover,  to  ride  over  a  rail,  bar,  or  gate, 
were  I  not  well  assured  of  his  steady  and 
safe  manner  of  leaping  ;  and  it  is  equal 
rashness  in  a  person  who  has  not  the 
knowledge  how  to  sit  and  support  a  horse 
over  a  leap  (be  the  horse  ever  so  steady 
and  safe  a  leaper)  because  the  vmskilfiil 
rider  is  not  only  in  danger  of  being  thrown, 
but  likewise  of  balking  the  horse,  making 
him  blunder,  pulling  him  into  his  leap, 
and  the  like." 

O71  ihe  Seat  when  Leaping. — "  The  place 
of  the  legs  ( observes  Adams )  must  be 
perpendicular  from  the  knee  ;  if  you 
place  them  backwarder,  the  action  which 
the  body  must  take,  would  loosen  them 
and  then  you  have  no  hold."  Now,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  situation 
of  the  leg  should  not  be  exactly  "perpen- 
dicular from  the  knee,"  but  gently  inclin- 
ing backwards,  such  a  position  of  the  leg 
enabling  the  rider  to  make  use  of  more 
compressive  or  adhesive  power,  and  con- 
sequently enabling  him  to  sit  more  closely 
and  more  firmly  on  the  saddle ;  nor  have 
I  the  least  doubt,  that,  if  the  reader  will 
take  the  trouble  to  try  the  experiment, 
he  will  find  I  am  borne  out  in  such 
a  conclusion.  It  is  true,  in  a  small  or 
ordinary  leap,   there   is   no  necessity  for 
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any  excess  of  adhesive  power,  but  when 
a  rasper  is  to  be  got  over,  the  necessary 
violence  in  the  action  of  the  horse  is  so 
great  that  the  firmest  hold  with  the  legs 
and  thighs  becomes  indispensible ;  and 
the  position  (  of  the  legs )  which  I  have 
pointed  out  will  be  found  to  be  that  which 
is  the  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the 
object  with  ease  and  safety  both  to  the 
horse  and  rider. 

Young  riders  can  scarcely  be  induced 
to  lean  the  body  backward  enough  when 
the  horse  has  taken  his  spring,  and  for 
this  very  reason  they  cannot  preserve  a 
motion  in  consonance  or  correspondence 
with  that  of  the  horse,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  their  seat  becomes  disor- 
dered or  disturbed  ;  they  are  thrown 
forward  and  sometimes  completely  un- 
horsed. They  should  lean  freely  and 
fearlessly  backward ;  since  they  may  rest 
assured,  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
overshoot  the  mark  or  lean  too  much 
backward. 

Experienced  sportsmen,  in  leaping,  fre- 
quently elevate  the  whip  hand  as  the 
horse  is  descendmg,  a  practise  which  the 
professed  riding  master  will  by  no  means 
tolerate.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  riding  master,  the  body  should  be 
kept  square  and  the  whip  hand  low,  as 
(  says  he )  if  the  whip  hand  be  raised,  the 
body  of  the  rider  must  be  pulled  out  of 
the  square,  and  the  balance  destroyed.  So 
far  it  may  be  said  to  be  all  very  well ;  but 
yet  it  will  scarcely,  I  think,  bear  the  test 
of  examination.  When  the  horse  has 
taken  his  spring,  and  is  descending  or 
coming  to  the  ground,  the  left  or  bridle 
hand  is  necessarily  drawn  forward;  and 
if,  at  the  same  moment,  the  whip  hand 
be  elevated  and  thrown  back,  the  balance 
at  least  of  the  body  is  preserved,  however 
it  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  square.  And 
here  it  may  be  very  justly  observed,  that 
some  hoi-ses,  when  descending,  bring  their 
noses  lower  than  others,  and  these  conse- 
quently require  the  accommodation  of  the 
bridle  hand  to  a  greater  extent.  In  the 
season  of  1824-5,  I  rode  a  fine  grey  mare, 
that  in  descending  brought  her  nose  very 
low  indeed,  and  consequently  was  apt  to 
pidl  a  strange  rider  out  of  his  seat.  Some 
months  befoi-e  she  came  into  my  posses- 
sion, a  gentleman's  huntsman  (a  youth) 
mounted  her  for  the  purpose  of  following 
his  harriers,  but  she,  in  leaping,  pulled 
him  over  her  head ;  and  though  this  lad 
attempted  to  ride  her  several  times,  he 
never  completely  succeeded  in  accommo- 
dating her  peculiar  mode  of  bringing 
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down  her  nose.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
not  difficult  to  ride,  and,  as  a  hunter, 
never  perhaps  had  a  superior. 

If,  however,  I  feel  no  disposition  to 
censure  the  practise  of  elevating  and 
throwing  back  the  whip  hand  in  the  leap, 
there  is  another  purpose  to  which  I  have 
sometimes  seen  the  same  hand  ajiplied, 
in  the  same  opei-ation  of  the  horse,  which 
cannot  be  too  sevei'ely  censured  : — I  al- 
lude to  taking  hold  of  the  cantle  of  the 
saddle,  a  method  which  some  few  sports- 
men adopt  either  from  ignorance,  fear, 
awkwardness,  or  from  some  other  motive 
equally  reprehensible.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  unsightly  appearance  which  such  a 
position  presents,  the  object  of  the  rider 
is  frustrated  by  the  very  means  which  he 
puts  in  practise  to  accomplish  it.  Taking 
hold  of  the  cantle  of  the  saddle  with  the 
whip  hand,  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
rider  to  make  use  of  his  bridle  hand  in  a 
proper  manner;  consequently  he  endan- 
gers the  safety  of  the  horse,  and  renders 
his  own  seat  as  insecure  as  possible.  A 
person  who  adopts  this  highly  injudicious 
method  of  riding,  is  constantly  exposed 
to  serious  accidents.  In  the  season  of 
1826-7  Mr.  Crosthwaite  of  Liverpool, 
thus  unfortunately  fractured  his  arm, 
while  hunting  with  the  Liverpool  harriers 
at  Ditton. 

Riding  to  Hounds  is  a  business  where 
courage  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
q\ialification  ;  but,  although  I  am  quite 
willing  to  allow  to  courage  whatever  may 
justly  be  its  due ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  getting  well  over  a  country  depends 
much  more  upon  the  judgment ;  and  he 
that  would  be  a  good  workman,  must 
imite  the  two  as  much  as  possible,  never 
forgetting,  that  the  former  ought  to  depend 
on  the  latter : — "  The  better  part  of  valour 
is  discretion." 

It  may  be  very  weU  observed,  that 
hunting  countries  vary  very  much ;  and 
therefore  the  judicious  sportsman,  or  he 
that  would  ride  well  after  hounds,  must 
form  his  judgment  and  method  from  the 
nature  and  aspect  of  the  country  which 
he  has  to  cross.  Leicestershire  is  uni- 
formly allowed  to  be  the  first  fox  hunting 
country  in  the  world ;  and  its  excellence 
arises  from  an  union  of  several  fortuitous 
circumstances: — in  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  preponderating  quantity  of  grass 
land ;  in  the  next,  the  inclosures  are  large ; 
it  is  but  little  intersected  with  rivers ;  and, 
lastly,  the  land,  being  for  the  most  part 
stiiF  clay,  it  is  firm,  and  consequently  well 
calculated  for  both  hounds  and  horses. 
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The  fences  are,  for  the  most  part,  quick- 
set hedges,  whicli  frequently  present  high 
jumps,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  in 
genera],  better  to  get  over  than  any  other 
field  partitions.  The  young  quickset  fences 
may  be  said  to  present  rather  awkward 
jumps,  as  they  are  protected  on  each  side 
by  i-ails  of  a  moderate  height ;  but,  even 
these  fences  have  been  mucli  inipi'oved  of 
late  years,  since  the  plan  of  protecting 
the  young  qiiicksets  witli  a  double  row  of 
rails  merely,  without  the  addition  of  a 
ditch,  has  been  adopted.  The  covers  too, 
which  are  of  the  best  description,  are 
placed  at  convenient  distances,  round 
which  are  formed  hand-gates ;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  justly  remarked,  tliat  Leicester- 
shire, naturally  well  calculated  for  fox 
hunting,  has  received  every  possible  im- 
provement of  which  it  is  susceptible  from 
the  hand  of  man.  Such  is  the  Leicester- 
shire country  with  little  exception  : — • 
Chaniwood  Forest  is  perhaps  the  only 
material  exception,  which  is  hilly,  rough, 
stony  and  dangerous  ;  forming,  however, 
a  good  cub  hunting  countiy ;  hunted  in 
the  regular  season  but  seldom,  and  then 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  rattling  out  the 
foxes.  The  Quorndon  hounds,  the  most 
numerous  pack  in  England,  hunt  this 
country. 

At  a  little  distance,  on  the  Rutlandshire 
side,  is  situated  the  splendid  fox  hunting 
establishment  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  The 
country  hunted  by  his  Grace  is  not  so 
good  as  the  Quorndon  country ;  and  some 
parts  of  it  are  very  heav'y  indeed.  On 
what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  will 
call  the  Northamptonshire  side  (though 
strictly  speaking,  the  term  is  not  geo- 
graphically correct)  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale's 
kennels  are  situated  ;  and  his  Lordship's 
country  is  not  equal  to  the  Quorndon. 
However,  these  three  extensive  packs 
approach  Melton  Mowbray  in  dift'erent 
directions ;  and  hence  may  be  perceived 
the  reason  why  the  little  town  of  Melton 
is  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  fox  hunt- 
ing- 
Northamptonshire,  which  joins  the 
county  of  Leicester  on  the  southern  side, 
contains  several  fox  hunting  establish- 
ments, as,  for  instance,  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
and  the  Pychely ;  but  the  Northampton- 
shire country  presents  a  different  aspect 
to  Leicestershire,  is  not  so  pleasant  to  ride 
over,  is,  in  some  parts,  deep  and  heavy, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
celebrated  Field  of  Naseby.  Between  Nor- 
thamptonshire and  London  the  country 
does  not  appear  so  well  calculated  for  fox 
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hunting ;  but,  from  a  superficial  observa- 
tion, cannot,  I  should  suppose,  be  difficult 
to  get  over. 

Surrey  is  hilly,  in  some  parts ;  but  there 
are  few  awkward  fences.  The  fences  in 
Hampshire  are  easily  got  over ;  but  the 
country  is  flinty,  which  renders  the  riding 
unpleasant. 

If  we  glance  at  what  may  be  called  the 
northern  side  of  Leicestershire,  we  imme- 
diately come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Meynell's 
fox-hounds.  This  gentleman's  country  is 
situated  principally  in  the  southern  part 
of  Derbyshire ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  but 
little  inferior  to  Leicestershire,  Lincoln- 
shire is  a  good  scenting  country,  being  for 
the  most  part,  grass  land :  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  scenting  country  in  England  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  Leicester- 
shire. 

Yorkshire  contains  more  packs  of  fox- 
hoimds  than  any  other  county  in  England  ^ 
but  this  arises,  in  some  degree,  from  its- 
great  extent.  Some  parts  of  Yorkshire 
are  well  calculated  for  the  sport  imder 
consideration  ;  but  much  of  it  is  difficult 
both  for  horses  and  hounds :  the  fences 
are  mostly  quickset  hedges  ;  which,  after 
having  attained  a  certain  growth,  are  cut, 
and  what  the  farmers,  Ibelieve,  denominate 
j^Iashed :  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  the 
hedge  is  cut  about  the  middle,  leaving  the 
bottom  part  about  four  feet  high ;  all  the 
stems  or  thick  wood,  however,  is  cut  in  a 
sloping  or  oblique  direction,  so  that  they 
thus  present  sharp  points  upwards,  upon 
which  a  horse  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
staked  should  he  make  the  least  mistake 
in  jumping  them.  Such  fences  are  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  Badsworth 
country ;  and  also  in  TiOrd  Harewood's ; 
some  parts  of  the  latter  I  thought  very 
heavy.  However,  I  have  enjoyed  excel- 
lent sport  in  several  places  in  Yorkshire ;  ; 
some  few  parts  of  which  I  thought  equal 
to  Leicestershire. 

Lord   Darlington's    country,    part    of 
which  is  in  Yorkshire  and  part  in  Dur- 
ham,  I    consider    an  awkward    country ; 
and    one  in    which   it  is  difficult  to  kill      J 
foxes.  I 

The  variations  of  countries  are  indeed 
very  great ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  north- 
westei-n  side  of  the  kingdom,  the  aspect 
is  as  different  as  possible  from  any  of 
those  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  In 
Lancashire,  there  are  no  fox-hounds ;  in 
Cheshire,  the  adjoining  county,  there  are 
several  packs,  the  principal  of  which  is 
kept  on  Delamere  Forest  (  Sir  Harry 
Mainwaring's)  which  in  quality  is  equal 
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to  any  in  England ;  though  not  so  numer- 
ous as  some  other  packs.*  Cheshire  must 
be  a  difficult  country  for  a  stranger.  The 
fences  (which  are  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence) appear  no  way  formidable  at  a  dis- 
tant view,  and  their  true  character  is  only 
perceived  on  a  near  approach.  Generally 
speaking,  they  consist  of  a  wide,  awkward 
ditch,  the  mould  from  which  is  formed 
into  a  bank,  upon  the  top  of  which  is 
generally  placed  a  rotten,  briary  hedge ; 
many  of  these  cannot  be  taken  at  a  flying 
leap ;  and  it  requires  some  little  practise 
before  a  horse  and  his  rider  find  them- 
selves comfortable  in  crossing  them. 
Brooks  too  are  not  of  very  unfrequeut 
occurrence  ;  but  what  has  generally  svu*- 
prised  me  the  most  in  Cheshire  is  the 
gate  places.  The  gates,  particularly  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  farm  houses,  are 
very  often  found  wide  open ;  yet,  to  jump 
the  fence  will  be  sometimes  prefei'able  to 
passing  through  the  gate  place !  The  fact 
is,  the  farmers,  either  from  indolence,  or 
some  other  motive,  allow  the  gate  places 
to  become  belly  deep  in  wet  miry  clay, 
and  on  this  account  some  of  them  are  ab- 
solutely impassable.  It  is  true,  I  have 
met  with  something  of  this  sort  in  other 
countries,  and  even  in  Leicestershire ;  but 
these  horrible  gate  places  are  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Sir  H.  Mainwaring's 
country  than  in  any  other  which  has  fallen 
under  my  observation.  The  best  pai't  of 
Sir  H.  Mainwaring's  country,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  form  an  opinion,  is  that  which 
is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nant- 
wich,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Wren- 
bury  country. 

Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Hooton  Hall, 
Cheshire,  keeps  a  pretty  pack  of  fox- 
hounds ;  but  his  country,  comprised  be- 
tween the  rivers  Dee  and  Mersey,  is  of 
small  extent ;  and  worse  for  either  horses 
or  hounds  than  the  one  which  I  have  just 
been  noticing. 

On  the  Staffordshire  side  of  Chesliire, 
Mr.  Wicksted's  hounds  frequently  ap- 
pear. This  gentleman  draws  all  Sir  John 
Broughton's  covers ;  and  his  coimtry  is 
composed  of  part  of  Staffordshire  and  part 

*  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring's  pack  gener- 
ally consists  of  something  more  than  sixty 
coviple,  and  they  hunt  four  times  a  week. 
The  Duke  of  Rutland's  will  munber  about 
seventy  couple.  Lord  Darlington  keeps 
about  the  same  number.  The  Quorndon 
establishment  generally  contains  nearly 
one  hundred  couple,  and  they  used  to 
hunt  every  day,  except  Sunday. 
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of  Cheshire.  It  is,  like  the  last,  a  difflcvilt 
country  for  hounds  and  horses ;  and  where, 
of  course,  foxes  are  difficult  to  kill. 

Without  pursuing  this  subject  further, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  scarcely 
two  countries  present  exactly  the  same 
aspect;  and  consequently  the  ffi-st  object 
which  ought  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  sportsman,  as  far  as  relates  to  riding 
to  hounds,  is  the  nature  of  the  country. 

It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  the 
system  of  fox  hunting  has  assumed  a 
different  character  from  that  which  dis- 
tinguished it  a  century  ago.  The  heavy 
slow-hound,  the  celebrated  old  English 
hunter,  and  the  equally  celebrated  old 
English  sportsman,  are  no  longer  known. 

The  pursuit  of  the  fox  was  formerly  a 
work  of  three  or  four  hoiu's  ;  and  fre- 
quently extended  to  a  much  greater  length 
of  time.  According  to  the  modern  system, 
the  business  is  generally  completed  in 
about  an  hour ;  and  the  fox  is  often  killed, 
but  more  frequently  lost,  in  half  that 
time.  The  old  English  hunter  was  a 
large,  heavy,  powerful  horse,  whose  excel- 
lence consisted  principally  in  his  leaping 
or  jumping ;  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  justly 
observed,  that  he  was  very  well  calculated 
for  the  hounds  Avhich  he  had  to  follow  ; 
but,  with  modern  hounds,  he  would  have 
been  run  out  of  sight  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes. "  It  is  the  pace  ivhich  kills,"  an 
observation  common  enough  in  the  mouth 
of  a  sportsman  ;  one  that  merits  the  deep- 
est consideration,  and  which  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  carry  conviction  to  every 
reflecting  mind.  If  a  horse  be  pressed, 
and  continued  but  only  for  a  short  time 
at  the  top  of  his  rate,  he  becomes  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  cannot  clear  his  jumps ; 
and  he  thus  endangers  his  rider's  neck, 
to  say  nothing  of  losing  the  sport ;  but,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  old  English  hunter,  as 
the  slowness  of  the  pursuit  allowed  him 
to  go  within  himself,  or  at  his  ease,  so  he 
was  generally  able  to  clear  his  leaps ;  and 
although  he  might  not  be  able  to  gallop 
half  as  fast  as  the  modern  hunter,  he 
might  perhaps  be  as  good  a  fencer,  if  not 
better,  since  even  cart  horses  have  been 
known  to  clear  enormous  jumps. 

In  modem  hunting,  however,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  horse  should  possess 
great  speed,  if  his  rider  is  to  enjoy  the 
diversion;  and  as  the  business  of  the  chase 
is  so  much  more  rapid  than  formerly,  it 
requires  more  judgment  in  the  sportsman 
in  riding  to  hoimds  ;  yet,  since  no  blown 
horse  can  be  trusted  even  at  a  moderate 
jump,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  horse's 
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wind  in  him  must  appear  so  obvious  as  to 
need  no  further  ehicidation. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  my  observa- 
tions, as  far  as  relates  to  hounds,  to  those 
wliich  are  used  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fox ; 
not  that  I  despise  liarriers  :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  liave  frequently  enjoyed  very  pretty 
sport  in  harehunting  ;  but  as  riding  to 
fox-hounds  requires  so  much  more  nerve 
and  judgment  than  riding  to  harriers,  so  I 
conclude  that  he  who  can  ride  to  the  for- 
mer will  experience  no  diffieidty  in  follow- 
ing the  latter.  A  hare,  it  is  well  known, 
runs  in  circles ;  or,  in  other  words,  she 
will  rarely  go  to  any  great  distance  from 
the  place  where  she  was  found ;  and  on 
this  account,  those  who  are  timid,  or  not 
fond  of  hard  riding,  may  partake  of  the 
diversion  of  hare  hunting  without  any 
great  exertion ;  but  this  system  of  diver- 
sion is  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  a  true  or 
keen  sportsman;  and  he  that  would  enjoy 
the  sport  even  of  hare  Inuiting  in  per- 
fection must  ride  hard,  and  should  ride 
well  also.  If  a  sportsman  ride  well  up  to 
harriers,  he  then  makes  the  most  of  this 
species  of  diversion,  and  assimilates  it  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  fox  as  near  as  the  nature 
of  the  business  will  allow  ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  harriers  imiformly  puzzle  more  than 
fox-hounds ;  and  as  from  the  very  manner 
of  rimning  and  turns  of  the  hare,  the  dogs 
are  frequently  coming  to  trifling  checks 
at  least,  so,  consequently,  the  sportsman 
finds  little  difticulty  in  keeping  well  with 
harriers.  On  the  contrary,  the  fox,  when 
found,  makes  away  for  some  certain  point ; 
and  although  he  seldom  crosses  the  middle 
of  a  field,  but  skulks  along  the  sides  of  the 
hedges,  yet  his  coiu-sc  is  comparatively 
straight ;  and  it  requires  all  the  exertions 
of  the  hounds,  and  consequently  of  the 
horses,  to  keep  near  him.  Here  too 
again,  the  old  and  the  modern  system  of 
the  chase  appear  strikingly  in  o])position 
to  each  other.  By  the  former  method, 
the  fox  was  run  down  ;  by  the  latter,  the 
hounds  run  up  to  him.  Tlie  old  English 
fox-hound  was  slow  in  the  pursuit,  but 
possessed  such  exquisite  sense  of  smell, 
that  he  could  follow  his  game  after  a  con- 
siderable time  had  elapsed : — he  might  be 
said  in  fact,  never  to  be  oft'  the  scent ;  and, 
possessing  as  he  did,  invincible  persever- 
ance, he  ultimately  succeeded  in  his  ob- 
ject— he  run  down  or  tired  out  the  fox. 
The  modern  fox-hoimd  is  all  dash  and 
spirit ;  he  requires  much  assistance  from 
the  huntsman,  on  account  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  his  sense  of  smell  :  but  if  he  can 
be  kept  on  the  line  of  the  fox,  his  speed 
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is  so  great  that  the  business  is  generally 
finished  in  one  fourth  of  the  time  which 
it  formerly  occupied  :  he  runs  up  to  his 
fox. 

Here  I  must  repeat  the  observation — 
"  It  is  the  pace  that  kills." — When  the 
fox  hound  was  rendered  so  fleet,  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  horse  was  very  soon  per- 
ceived ;  and  welter  weights  discovered 
the  necessity  of  having  more  than  one 
out  in  the  field  at  the  same  time  ;  nor  in- 
deed is  this  practice  confined  to  welter 
weights,  since  many  hard  riders,  who  can 
aftbrd  it,  have  adopted  the  same  plan.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  present  Earl  of 
Sephton  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
system  I  have  just  noticed  ;  but  of  the 
correctness  of  this  I  am  by  no  means  cer- 
tain :  on  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  practised  in  the  time  of 
the  celebrated  Hugo  Meynell,  Esq.  Some 
years  after  this  gentleman's  death.  Lord 
Sephton  became  master  of  the  Quorndon 
pack  ;  and,  being  no  feather  on  horseback, 
found  it  very  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  have 
a  second  (or  perhaps  a  third)  horse  in 
reserve.  But  horses,  calculated  for  his 
Lordship's  weight,  were  not  easily  found; 
and  for  a  horse  which  was  able  to  carry 
him  fifteen  minutes  up  to  the  Quorndon 
hounds,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  five 
hundred  guineas ;  for  one  which  could 
carry  him  up  to  them  for  twenty  minutes, 
eight  hundred  guineas. 

However,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
one  horse  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  one 
day's  diversion  ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
such  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  under 
ordinary  circumstances  ;  but,  since  the 
horse  is  expected  to  perform  his  part  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  it  behoves  his  rider 
to  take  care  that  he  is  pi'operly  treated,  by 
which  means  his  strength,  and  all  his 
noble  and  generous  qualities,  can  be  used 
to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  the  horse 
sustain  no  injury  by  long-continued  and 
extraordinary  exertion.  That  the  horse 
is  as  fond  of  the  chase  as  the  rider  is  evi- 
dent, since  his  eye  will  be  seen  to  sparkle 
with  pleasure  the  moment  he  perceives 
the  preparations  for  hunting.  A  horse, 
on  his  way  to  the  place  of  meeting,  will 
frequently  manifest  the  pleasure  he  feels 
by  a  variety  of  anticks  ;  and  when  the 
hounds  have  been  thrown  into  cover,  and 
are  trj'iwg  for  a  fox,  his  imjjatience  for 
the  run  is  evinced  by  characteristic  indi- 
cations which  are  too  clear  and  too  ex- 
pressive to  be  misunderstood.  Nor  under 
any  other  circumstances  will  a  horse  make 
the  same  desperate  exertions,  as  in  follow- 
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ing  hounds.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
season  of  1825,  I  had  been  hunthig  for  a 
short  time  with  Sir  H.  Mainwaring's 
hounds  ;  and,  upon  my  return  home,  was 
mounted  upon  a  mare,  which,  from  hav- 
ing been  much  overworked,  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  go  more  tlian  four  or 
five  miles  an  hour.  I  had  something 
more  than  twenty  miles  to  ride,  and  com- 
menced my  journey  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Whitley  Gorse,  the  fixture 
for  that  day,  for  Sir  H.  Mainwai'ing's 
hounds,  lay  in  my  road,  and  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, the  hounds,  with  their  attendant 
huntsman  and  whippers-in,  overtook  me. 
The  mare  perceived  the  approach  of  the 
hounds,  before  I  was  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  the  first  signal  I  received  was 
her  lifting  up  behind  so  higli  and  so  un- 
looked  for,  that  I  was  thrown  upon  her 
neck.  I  accompanied  the  hounds  to  the 
cover,  which  was  within  a  few  score 
yards  of  the  road,  and  they  were  no 
sooner  thrown  in  than  my  mare  mani- 
fested a  degree  of  impatience  which  I  had 
not  expected  to  experience  in  her  jaded 
state.  In  a  few  seconds,  a  fox  was  found  : 
— he  broke  away  in  gallant  style  with  the 
hounds  at  his  brush,  and  my  mare  testi- 
fied so  strong  an  inclination  to  follow, 
that  I  indulged  her.  I  was  never  better 
carried  ;  and  after  a  brilliant  thing  of  one 
hour  and  five  minutes,  I  witnessed  the 
death  of  the  fox.  I  mention  this  merely 
to  shew  what  that  generous  creature,  the 
horse,  will  perform  under  such  an  excite- 
ment as  hunting. 

Having  noticed  the  impatience  which 
the  horse  manifests  immediately  prior  to 
the  nm,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that,  if  this  impatience  be  not 
judiciously  restrained  and  his  powers  pro- 
perly used,  he  must  be  blown  very  early 
in  the  run.  The  fact  is,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  run  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  business — it  is  that  which  puts  the 
judgment  and  skill  of  the  rider  to  the  se- 
verest test ;  and  the  horse  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  prevent  him  from  exhaust- 
ing his  strength  in  what  may  be  called 
the  first  burst,  and  yet  keeping  him  well 
with  the  hounds.  Indeed,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  horse  goes  much  more  pleas- 
antly to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  ridei", 
when  he  has  got  what  is  called  second 
wind  ;  and  the  same  remark  is  susceptible 
of  a  more  extensive  application.  The  fox 
gets  second  wind,  the  hounds  get  second 
wind,  as  well  as  the  horse,  and  the  nm, 
which  up  to  this  period  might  be  consid- 
ered as  an  impetuous  dash,  becomes 
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steady,  as  It  were,  and  every  thing  pro- 
ceeds with  more  regularity.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  run,  however,  young 
fiery  spirits  are  often  as  impetuous  as 
their  steeds,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  dis- 
tressing their  horses  imnecessarily,  some- 
times mar  the  sport  by  riding  too  forward, 
or  amongst  the  hounds — perhaps  before 
them.  When  the  hounds  have  found, 
they  should  be  suffered  to  go  away  with 
their  fox,  and  get  well  settled  to  the  scent, 
without  the  least  interruption — (and  yet 
how  often  have  I  witnessed  the  contrary, 
in  defiance  of  the  entreaties,  prayers,  and 
ultimately  of  the  deep  curses,  of  the  hunts- 
man).^—  Nor,  indeed,  after  this  period 
should  they  be  ridden  too  near  or  pressed 
by  the  sportsman  :  there  should  always 
be  a  sufficient  space  between  the  pack  and 
the  sportsmen  for  the  liounds  to  turn  ; 
and  indeed,  the  sportsman  may  be  said 
to  be  sufficiently  near  so  long  as  he  can 
distinctly  observe  the  working  of  the 
hounds.  As  I  have  already  observed,  a 
horse  should  be  restrained  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  run ;  but  it  is  the  ju- 
dicious application  of  this  restraint  that 
renders  it  effective  : — horses  should  not 
be  pulled  about  as  they  frequently  are  by 
ignorant  horsemen,  since  the  remedy 
then  becomes  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than 
the  disease  ;  and  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  horse  at  this  juncture,  good 
hands  will  easily  perform  what  nothing 
else  can  properly  accomplish  :  the  sym- 
pathetic sensibility  of  the  hand  may  be 
said  to  give  the  rider  a  complete  controul 
over  the  powers  of  his  horse,  and  this  ex- 
cellence can  never  be  more  beneficially 
applied  than  during  the  first  maddening 
impetuosity  of  the  run  : — and  this,  par- 
ticularly, where  the  animal  happens  to  be 
high  spirited,  or  of  a  hot  and  fiery  tem- 
perament. Horses  of  this  disposition, 
like  impetuous  riders,  are  anxious  to 
lead ;  and  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  go  more  pleasantly  when  placed 
in  the  front  rank ;  and  therefore,  when 
such  an  enviable  situation  can  be  obtained, 
it  is  advisable  to  occupy  it.  Unfortunately 
this  taking  the  lead  often  produces  inju- 
dicious, and  indeed  injurious,  rivalry  ;  in- 
asmuch as  sportsmen  thus  approach  too 
near  the  hounds,  force  them  beyond  the 
scent  perhaps,  and  create  the  most  vex- 
atious confusion. — It  is  no  wonder  that 
huntsmen  are  sometimes  unable  to  re- 
strain their  temper  within  due  bounds. 

I  have  frequently  witnessed  instances, 
where  the  very  free  application  of  the 
double  thong  to  the  shoulders  of  the  of- 
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fender  would  have  given  me  the  most 
imqualified  pleasm*e.  In  the  year  1824 
(November)  I  met  the  Clieshire  hounds 
at  Sha\angton,  the  seat  of  Lord  Kihnorey, 
and,  amongst  the  assembled  si}ortsmen, 
one  in  particular  attracted  my  attention. 
He  had  not  moimted  "  a  hit  of  a  'pinJc," 
or  those  other  characteristic  habiliments 
■which  distinguish  the  fox  hunter  of  the 
modern  school :  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
cut  and  fashion  of  a  vulgar  yeoman  of  the 
last  centuiy  —  enveloped  a  dense  and 
weighty  mass,  not  of  inert  matter,  but  of 
as  genuine  and  blunt  stupidity,  as  ever 
animated  the  human  form.  I  was  anx- 
ious to  avoid  the  contact  of  this  semi-bar- 
barian, who  seemed  to  pride  himself  (as 
such  fellows  frequently  do)  on  a  degree 
of  impudent  activity  or  forwardness,  which 
was  any  thing  rather  than  palatable.  In 
defiance  of  all  my  precaution,  this  fellow 
nearly  unhorsed  me  in  passing  along  a 
narrow  path  in  the  first  plantation  we 
entered,  and  befoi-e  a  fox  was  found,  or  a 
hound  had  spoke.  I  consoled  myself  un- 
der the  idea  tliat  when  we  went  away,  I 
should  see  no  more  of  Bullstrodonius  ;  but 
it  unfortunately  happened  that  we  foimd 
a  dodging  fox  :  we  experienced  a  variety 
of  trifling  checks  in  consequence,  which 
let  him  in,  and  enabled  him  to  ride 
among  the  hounds,  and  exhibit  his  pre- 
sumptuous and  ignorant  arrogance  in  all 
possible  forms  : — how  much  I  wished  for 
Sir  BeUingham  Graham,  or  Mr.  Osbal- 
deston  ! 

Every  person  should,  if  possible,  take 
his  place  and  keep  it ;  and  after  the  bustle 
of  the  first  five  minutes  (supposing  the 
fox  goes  well  away,  every  thing  assumes 
a  degree  of  regularity,  of  which  before  it 
was  not  susceptible  ;  and  such  fellows,  for 
instance,  as  the  one  above  noticed,  are 
shaken  off. 

I  have  already  repeatedly  observed, 
that  "  it  is  the  pace  which  kills  ;"  and  so 
it  certainly  is  ;  but  this  requires  a  little 
further  elucidation,  together  with  a  notice 
of  other  circumstances,  which  demand 
the  serious  attention  of  the  sportsman. 
On  coming  to  a  heavy  and  extensive  fal- 
low, it  is  much  more  advisable  to  creep 
along  by  the  side  of  the  hedge  than  to 
cross  the  field,  as  the  ground  is  generally 
more  firm  near  the  fence ;  if  the  horse 
can  place  two  of  his  feet  (on  one  side,  of 
course)  upon  the  little  bank  or  elevation, 
which  remains  untouched  by  the  plough, 
it  will  be  much  less  fatiguing  to  the  horse 
than  if  he  sunk  considerably  with  all 
fours  at  every  stroke.  If,  however,  it 
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becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  cross 
a  heav)^  fallow,  the  horse  should  be  held 
well  together,  or  if  he  even  trots  over,  so 
much  the  better :  a  horse  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  labour  hard  through  very  heavy 
or  miry  ground,  and  if  left  to  himself 
would  be  completely  blown  and  exhausted 
in  a  few  minutes.  Hence,  if  a  horse  be 
suffered  to  rip  and  tear  over  a  heavy  fal- 
low, he  will  run  into  the  next  leap,  or 
perhaps  be  so  exhausted  as  to  come  to  a 
stand;  whereas,  if  the  animal  had  been 
held  well  together,  and  have  thus  been 
compelled  to  occupy  a  few  more  seconds 
in  the  operation,  he  would  come  to  the 
end  within  himself,  and  consequently  in 
a  state  to  proceed.  Under  the  circum- 
stance of  a  heavy  fallow  or  any  similar 
occurrence,  if  a  horse  loses  a  little  groimd 
in  going  slowly  over  it,  he  is  better  en- 
abled to  make  play  where  the  ground  will 
admit  of  his  so  doing  without  unnecessary 
distress. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  horse  sliould  be  allowed  a  little 
respiration  on  every  possible  occasion ; 
that  is,  he  should  be  suffered  to  remain 
stationary  whenever  opportunities  occur  ; 
even  if  it  be  but  for  a  few  seconds,  the 
horse  will  derive  great  benefit  from  it ; 
and  a  run  seldom  takes  place,  where  such 
opportimities  do  not  present  themselves. 
Further,  when  a  horse  is  in  any  degree 
exhausted,  he  should  either  be  turned 
round  at  his  jumps  (unless  indeed  they  are 
very  small)  or  be  reined  in  for  a  few  se- 
conds, by  which  means  he  will  be  more 
likely  to  clear  them. 

Hence  the  sterling  truth  of  that  axiom, 
which  I  have  already  noticed,  namely, 
that  "  it  is  the  pace  which  kiUs,"  may  be 
clearly  perceived  in  more  bearings  than 
one.  Generally  speaking,  for  instance, 
to  keep  a  horse  at  great  speed  not  only 
soon  exhausts  him  for  the  present,  but  its 
frequent  repetition  destroys  him  entirely  : 
■ —  a  striking  exemplification  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  horses  which  nm  in 
the  very  fast  coaches,  to  say  nothing  of 
hunters.  So  also,  in  going  over  heavy 
ground,  if  a  horse  be  suffered  to  extend 
himself,  the  pace  must  kill  him.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  jumps  is  very 
distressing  to  a  Imnter ;  and  hence  Che- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  indeed  all  this  part 
of  England  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
distressing  country.  The  act  of  leaping 
or  jumping  requires  more  than  ordinary 
exertion  in  the  horse  ;  and,  of  course, 
the    extra     exertion    will    be    regulated 
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by  the  nature  or  extent,  or  both,  of  the 
jump. 

Generally  speaking,  I  would  advise 
sportsmen  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  jumps  with  stiff  or  unbending  tops, 
since,  however  perfect  a  horse  may  be, 
mistakes,  or  misfootings  may  occur;  and 
as  an  elastic  or  weak  fence  will  give  way 
to  the  weight  of  a  horse,  so  I  consider  it 
preferable  to  a  gate,  style,  rail,  or  wall. 
It  is  true,  there  are  (particularly  Irish 
horses)  many  horses  very  clever  at  jump- 
ing timber  and  walls  ;  yet,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  1  should  prefer  the  elastic 
fence,  and  only  put  the  horse's  abilities 
to  the  test  in  regard  to  the  former,  where 
it  appeared  absolutely  necessary. 

Walls,  unless  they  are  low,  I  cannot 
help  considering  as  awkward  jumps, 
though  I  am  veiy  well  aware  they  are 
nothing  thought  of  in  the  sister  kingdom ; 
the  fact  is,  they  are  common  occurrences : 
as  walls  constitute  the  principal  part  of 
the  fences  of  Ireland,  the  horses  are  fa- 
miliarized to  them  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  their  existence,  and  hence  become  the 
best  wall  jumpers  in  the  world : — a  hoi-se 
indeed  is  sure  to  excel  in  that  species  of 
leaping  to  which  he  has  been  the  most 
accustomed.  Brooks,  when  the  banks  are 
sound,  are  no  serious  obstacles,  unless 
wider  than  the  horse  can  cover ;  but  the 
worst  of  brook  jumping  is,  the  banks 
are  seldom  to  be  depended  on,  and  hence 
serious  accidents  sometimes  result — to  the 
horse  at  least,  if  not  to  the  rider.  If  the 
bank  happens  to  give  way,  on  the  side 
from  which  the  horse  is  taking  his  spring, 
he  is  very  liable  to  break  his  back  or  re- 
ceive some  serious  or  incurable  injury. 
Sir  Harry  Goodricke  ( if  my  information 
be  correct)  thus  lost  one  of  the  best  hunt- 
ers that  was  ever  seen  at  Melton.  He 
had  been  offered  seven  hundred  guineas 
for  him,  and  the  horse,  some  little  time 
afterwards,  broke  his  back  owing  to  the 
bank  of  a  brook  giving  way,  over  which 
he  was  about  to  jump.  If  in  crossing  a 
brook,  the  sportsman  can  contrive  to  put 
his  horse  at  it  where  the  banks  slope  to- 
wards the  water,  he  is  more  likely  to  get 
safe  over,  as,  in  such  places,  the  banks  are 
seldom  undermined  by  the  action  of  the 
water — the  hollow  banks  are,  of  course, 
the  most  to  be  dreaded.  In  going  at  a 
brook,  it  is  the  most  advisable  to  put  the 
horse  very  smartly  and  vigorously  at  it; 
the  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to 
a  gate;  and  indeed  any  large  and  rasping 
leap. — In  regard  to  gates,  I  honestly  con- 
fess I  am  seldom  disposed  to  jump  one, 
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where  I  can  conveniently  open  it ;  and 
there  are  few  horses  that  will  not,  with  a 
little  practise,  become  very  handy  at 
opening  gates. 

In  crossing  a  country,  the  sportsman 
should  keep  a  look  out  forward  :  as  soon 
as  he  is  over  one  fence,  he  should  cast  his 
eye  to  the  next,  and  direct  his  horse  to 
the  most  convenient  spot  to  get  over, 
consistently  with  keeping  his  place. 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  teaching  a  horse 
to  leap,  which  is  intended  for  hunting,  I 
have  little  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
bar  is  of  very  little  service.  In  the  first 
instance,  I  should  feel  no  objection  to  put 
a  young  horse  over  the  bar,  to  teach  him 
to  bend  his  knees ;  but,  it  is  in  the  fields 
whei'e  he  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
his '  business ;  and  on  this  account  he 
should  receive  his  instruction  in  the  fields. 
His  lessons,  however,  should  never  be 
unreasonably  extended,  or  he  will  become 
disgusted ;  a  horse  seldom  jumps  willingly 
unless  after  hounds.  When  a  young  horse 
takes  his  exercise,  be  may  be  put  over  a 
few  fences,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  best 
way  of  imparting  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion. 

The  ornamental  airs  of  the  manege 
have  no  connexion  with  the  operations  of 
hunting ;  on  the  contrary,  they  force  the 
horse  into  unnatural  positions,  and  must 
very  much  strain  the  sinews  or  tendons. 
A  high  digest  horse  cannot  be  fleet,  nor 
indeed  scarcely  useful.  This  method  of 
riding  is  considered  as  highly  ornamental, 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it. 

As  the  opinions  of  experience  are  al- 
waj's  valuable,  particularly  when  they 
emanate  from  a  sound  understanding, 
and  a  well  cultivated  mind,  so  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  I  will  quote  the  observations 
of  Mr.  John  Lockley,  a  veteran  sportsman, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  justly 
celebrated  Hugo  Meynell,  a  man  who  had 
the  most  extensive  and  the  best  ojjpor- 
tunities  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  the 
best  method  of  riding  to  hounds  : — the 
observations  in  question  were  put  together 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  numerous 
circle  of  friends,  of  the  first  respectability, 
amongst  whom  they  were  cireidated,  but 
were  not  originally  intended  for  general 
publication : — 

"Anticipating  a  check,  and  maMng  a 
judiciotis  cast  (when  casting  is  necessary) 
is  the  most  useful  knowledge  in  hunting. 

"At  a  time  when  all  the  world  run  mad 
about  fox  hunting,  I  am  surprised  so  few 
gentlemen  have  learned  to  enjoy  it  ra- 
tionally :  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  is 
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hard  r'ldinff  ;  and,  at  night,  wlien  over  the 
convivial  board,  their  only  pleasure  seems 
to  be  in  relating  the  exploits  or  disasters 
of  their  own  or  their  friends'  horses ;  not 
a  word  about  the  best  or  the  worst  hound 
in  the  pack  :  or  any  idea  ever  started  to 
ascertain  whether,  by  system,  or  by  acci- 
dent, they  had  continued  to  carry  a  scent 
twenty  miles  over  a  country,  to  kill  a  fox; 
and  how  so  great  an  event  has  been 
achieved,  few  modern  sportsmen  can,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  relate. 

"  Many  years  ago  I  recollect  a  gentleman 
■who  kept  ten  horses  in  Leicestershire,  and 
who  had  been  riding  near  me  often  in  a 
\'ery  fine  run,  in  which  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  things  happened 
I  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  to 
whom  I  remarked  them  when  the  run 
was  over : — '  Good  God,  Sir,  (  said  he )  I 
saw  nothing  of  it! '  This  was  a  hard  rider, 
who,  from  his  own  account,  saw  nothing 
while  riding  his  horse  as  hard  as  he  could 
go,  and  as  near  the  tail  of  the  hounds  as 
he  coidd  possibly  get;  and  how  should 
he?  for  a  man  behind  the  hounds  cannot 
be  a  judge  of  what  is  going  on  in  front, 
and  is  the  first  person  (  by  pressing  upon 
them  )  to  bring  them  to  a  check. 

"  A  good  sportsman  will,  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, ride  parallel  with  the  pack,  not  after 
them,  unless,  by  short  turns,  he  is  obliged 
to  do  otherwise ;  by  which  means  he  can 
see  every  thing  that  is  going  on,  and  anti- 
cipate the  probable  cause  of  liounds  coming 
to  a  fault :  and  I  believe  a  good  huntsman, 
and  a  minute  observer,  will,  twice  out  of 
three  times,  discover  the  object  in  the  line 
of  the  hounds  that  caused  it,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  suspects  it,  pull  up  his  horse  : — for 
instance,  a  church,  a  village,  a  farm  house 
a  team  at  plough,  men  "at  work,  sheep, 
and,  above  all,  cattle,  are  the  things  most 
likely  to  impede  the  scent:  (be  it  remem- 
bered, that  the  breath  of  one  cow  will 
distract  hounds  more  than  a  hundred 
sheep : )  when  any  of  these  objects  present 
themselves  in  the  face  of  the  hounds,  you 
may  then  anticipate  a  stop  ;  and  by  pul- 
ling up  your  horse,  and  observing  which 
way  the  pack  inclined  before  the  check 
you  will  be  able  (without  casting)  to  hold 
them  to  the  right  or  left  accordingl}'. 

_  "If  casting  is  necessary,  you  should  be 
directed  by  the  pace,  or  degree  of  scent 
Avhich  you  brought  to  the  sp'ot  where  the 
hounds  threw  it  up ;  if  you  come  quick, 
and  your  hounds  are  not  blown  (be  sure 
to  attend  to  that; )  you  may  make  a  quick 
cast  in  the  direction  which  the  hounds 
vere  inclining,  by  forming  a  small  circle 
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first,  and  a  larger  circle  afterwards,  if  you 
are  not  successful ;  but  if  the  hounds  are 
blown,  you  should  invariably  cast  them 
very  quietly  and  hold  them  back;  for 
when  hounds  have  run  a  long  way  hard, 
they  lose  their  noses  for  want  of  wind, 
and  run  beyond  the  scent,  especially  if 
there  is  water  in  their  view. 

"  In  a  fair  country,  and  hounds  in  con- 
dition, it  is  my  opinion,  that  if  the  above 
observations  could  be  carried  into  effect, 
few  foxes  would  escape.  Patience  is  the 
best  performer  in  the  chase  !  All  hounds 
in  these  times  are  well  enough  bred,  and 
all  homids  have  power  enough  (if  judi- 
ciously directed)  to  kill  their  fox." 

When  the  founder  of  the  Quorndon 
cstablislnnent,  the  celebrated  Hugo  Mey- 
nell,  Esq.  had  become  grey  in  the  service 
of  fox  hunting,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  mild  expostulation  to  the  fiery 
sparks  who  attended  his  hounds,  and 
frequently  remarked  that  he  wished  there 
had  been  no  such  word  as  forward  in  the 
English  language,  which  sufficiently  shews 
the  coincidence  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  fox  hunting  between  him  and  Mr. 
Lockley. 

It  we  consider  the  preceding  remarks 
as  applicable  to  fox-hounds  particularly, 
it  will  be  necessary  here  to  observe,  that 
in  riding  to  harriers  still  more  caution  is 
indispensably  requisite,    or    the    sport  is 
utterly  ruined.     When  a  fox  is  the  object 
of  pursuit,  the  lane  riders  ( and  some  of 
these    generally  attend    the    meetings  of 
fox-hounds)  when  once  renard  has  fairly 
gone  away,  have  no  opportunity  of  doing 
mischief,  as  the  fox  seldom  returns  or  ac- 
commodates their  mode  of  riding;  but  the 
case  is  different  with  harriers  :  hares  sel- 
dom run  ftu-  from  home — they  will   fre- 
quently run   along  the  lanes  for  a  con- 
siderable  distance,   and   thus   afford   the 
lane  riders   an  opportunity  (which  they 
seldom  fail  to  embrace)  of  not  only  riding 
too  close  to  the  hounds,  but  even  into  the 
middle  of  the  pack,  laming  some  of  the 
dogs  perhaps,    and   causing  the  greatest 
confusion.     In  the  pursuit  of  the  hare, 
checks  should  be  constantly  expected,  and 
are   indeed   of  never-failing   occurrence; 
and,   as  in  these  cases  she  is  generally 
behind  the  hounds,  so  a  space  sufficiently 
large  for  the  hounds  to  cast  themselves 
back,  should  always  be  left  between  the 
sportsmen  and  the  dogs. 

HORSE -SHOE  is  a  plate  of  iron  for 
the  preservation  of  the  foot.  See  Shoe- 
ing. 

HORSE -RACING.     See  Turf,  the. 
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HOUND  A  STAG.  To  hound  a  stag 
is  to  cast  the  dogs  at  him. 

HOUNDS.  These  animals  are  objects 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the 
sportsman  ;  and  though  there  are  at  pre- 
sent hounds  of  all  sizes,  all  forms,  and  all 
colours,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  these  varieties  have  sprung  from  one 
original  stock,  namely,  the  talbot,  or  old 
English  blood  hound. 

As  far  as  air  opinion  can  be  formed  on 
the  subject,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  talbot  was  originally  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Normans  ;  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 


to  meet  with  a  single  specimen  of  the  pure 
and  uncontaminated  stock  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  From  what 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  dog  in  question  was  about 
seven  or  eight-and-twenty  inches  high, 
and  of  a  very  strong  and  muscular  form : 
the  face  very  wide  aci'oss  the  forehead, 
nostrils  large  and  expansive,  with  large, 
soft,  flexible  lips,  large  and  long  ears,  and 
the  head  altogether  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  size ;  with  a  voice  awfully  loud, 
deep,  and  sonorous. 

The  following  is  Somervile's  description 
of  this  highly  interesting  animal : — 


"  —  If  the  harmonious  thunder  of  the  field 
Delight  thy  ravish'd  ear,  the  deep-flewed  hound 
Breed  up  with  care,  strong,  heavy,  slow,  but  sure ; 
Whose  ears  down  hanging  from  his  thick  round  head 
Shall  sweep  the  morning  dew,  whose  clanging  voice 
Awake  the  mountain  echo  in  her  cell. 
And  shake  the  forests :  the  bold  Talbot  kind. 
Of  these  the  prime  as  white  as  Alpine  snows. 
And  great  their  use  of  old." 


Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  Somervile 
seems  to  think  the  pure  talbot  was  "white 
as  Alpine  snows : "  while  others  assert, 
that  "  one  distinguishing  trait  of  the  purity 
of  the  breed  is  said  to  have  consisted  in 
the  colour,  which  was  miiformly  and  al- 
most invariably  a  reddish  tan,  gradually 
darkening  to  the  upper  part,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  black  upon  the  back  becoming 
some  shades  lighter  in  reaching  the  lower 
parts  and  extremities."  Pennant,  in  his 
delineation  of  quadrupeds,  mentions  them 
as  having  a  black  spot  over  each  eye.  But 
all  these  opinions  in  regard  to  the  colour 
of  the  talbot  exhibit  much  more  of  fancy 
than  philosophy ;  though,  from  very  con- 
siderable observation  and  much  inquiiy, 
on  the  subject,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  though  the  talbot  might  vary  in 
colour,  yet  the  darker  shades  would  be 
found  most  prevalent.  We  feel  persuaded 
that  the  talbot  in  general  was  dark  co- 
loured,   with  red  or  tan   spots  over  his 


eyes,  something  similar  to  what  may  be 
seen  in  many  of  the  deep-flewed  southern 
hounds: — in  fact,  the  southern  hound 
would  appear  a  smaller  kind  of  talbot; 
and  hence,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
opinion,  the  reader  cannot  be  referred  to 
a  better  object  of  comparison.  The  sin- 
gularly commanding  appearance,  and  at- 
tracting aspect  of  this  dog,  when  seriously 
surveyed,  seems  to  convey  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  superiority ;  the  uncommonly 
intelligent  eye,  the  massive  and  capacious 
nose,  large  and  pendulous  ears,  his  strength 
of  form,  and  his  deep  loud  voice,  produce, 
very  impressively,  the  idea  of  a  superior 
animal. 

Our  immortal  Shakespeare  notices  these 
dogs ;  and-  when  it  is  considei-ed  that  he 
was,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  a  pro- 
fessed deer-stealer,  it  is  highly  probable 
he  might  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  hounds  of  the  talbot  kind,  or 
something  very  similar  :  he  says — ■ 


"  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  flewed,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-knee'd  and  dew-lapped,  like  Thessalian  bulls." 


At  all  events,  the  great  and  distinguish- 
ing peculiarity  of  the  talbot  was  his  ex- 
traordinary olfactoiy  organs,  or  powers  of 
smell,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
on  any  scent  to  which  he  was  trained  with 
almost  infallible  certainty.  It  will  easily 
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be  perceived  how  this  surprising  faculty 
•was  derived,  by  referring  to  the  article 
Fox  Hunting,  where,  ui  an  extract  from 
Johnson's  Shooter's  Companion,  the  mat- 
ter is  explained. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  writer,  that 
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eent  day)  for  the  purposes  of  piu'suit  aud 
detection.     But  this  is  mere  conjecture, 
as  very  little   doubt    can  be  entertained 
that   they  were    used  by  the    Normans, 
(with  whom  they  were  great  favourites) 
in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  in  the  sports 
of  the  field  alone.  It  is  true,  from  their  extra- 
his  vassal  stole  under  the  covert  of  the    ordinary  powers  of  smell,  they  were  after- 
night,    and  drove  his  prize  in  darkness    wards  employed  for  other  purposes.    The 
far  v/ithin  his  own  district,  or  secured  it  in    border  marauders,  just  before  mentioned, 
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on  the  divisional  borders  of  England 
and  Scotland,  while  those  countries  were 
waging  war  against  each  other,  the  prin- 
ciple of  morality  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
extinct,  and  private  robberies  were  sanc- 
tioned as  mere  military  excursions.  What 
in  war  the  leader  seized  by  force  of  arms. 


fastnesses  from  whence  there  was  little  or 
no  chance  of  extrication.  In  instances  of 
this  kind  the  hound  under  description  was 
of  the  utmost  utility,  in  tracing  either  the 
thief  or  the  articles  which  had  been 
stolen.     And  while   the   then  barbarous, 


were  unquestionably  pursued  by  these 
dogs ;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  it  was  from  observing  the  animal's 
sui-prising  capacity  for  carrying  on  any 
particular  scent  that  originated  the  idea 
of  employing  them  for  that  purpose.     In 


inveterate,  and  unrelenting  clans  of  the  this  species  of  employment,  they  had  fre- 

north,  under  petty  chiefs,  were  pei-petually  quently  to  pursue    their    object  through 

engaged  in  civil  broils,   the  vanquished,  morasses  and   boggy  grounds  (of  which 

who  fled  from    the    sangiiinary  conflict,  those  will   have   a  good  idea  who  have 

were  often  hunted  from  cave  to  cave  by  a  visited  the  moors )   and  thence  acquired 

dog  of  this  description,    and  slaughtered  the  appellation  of  sleiigh  (slough)  hound, 

in  cold  blood.     In  addition  to   this,  it  is  sometimes  written  sluth  hound, 

mentioned  by  Bewick,  in  his  work  upon  They  were,  a  century  or  two  ago,  used 

quadrupeds,  that,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 

there  existed  a  law  in  Scotland,  by  wliich  deer-stealers ;    and  an    offender   was   re- 


it  was  enacted,  that  whosoever  obstructed 
a  dog  of  this  description  in  pursuit  either 
of  stolen  goods,  or  the  offender,  would  be 
deemed  an  accessary  to  the  theft. 

We  are  told  that  tliose  dogs  designed 


garded  as  certain  to  be  taken  the  moment 
a  blood-hound  could  be  laid  upon  the 
scent. 

There  Avas  a  law  in  Scotland  that  who- 
ever denied  entrance  to  one  of  these  dogs 


for  one  particular  pursuit,  and  used  merely    in  pursuit  of  stolen  goods  should  be  deemed 


as  blood-hounds,  were  never  brought  into 
the  chase  with  any  pack  for  the  promo- 
tion of  sport  with  any  species  of  game ; 
but  were  preserved  and  supported  ( as  a 
constable  or  bow-street  officer  of  the  pre- 

Soon  as  the  morn 


an  accessary.  This  property  of  discover- 
ing the  nightly  prowler  by  the  unerring 
accuracy  of  its  scent  is  thus  beautifully 
noticed  by  the  poet  of  the  chase : — 
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Reveals  his  wrongs,  with  ghastly  visage  wan. 
The  plundered  owner  stands,  and  from  his  lips 
A  thousand  thronging  curses  bm'st  their  way: 
He  calls  his  stout  allies,  and  in  a  line 
His  faithfid  hounds  he  leads,  then  with  a  voice 
That  utters  loud  his  rage,  attentive  cheers : 
Soon  the  sagacious  brute,  his  curling  tail 
Flourish'd  in  air,  low  bending,  plies  around 
His  busy  nose,  the  streaming  vapour  snuffs 
Inquisitive,  nor  leaves  one  turf  untry'd, 
Till,  conscious  of  the  recent  stains,  his  heart 
Beats  quick ;  his  snuffling  nose,  his  active  tail, 
Attest  his  joy:  then  with  deep  op'ning  mouth 
That  makes  the  welkin  tremble,  he  proclaims 
Th'  audacious  felon ;  foot  by  foot  he  marks 
His  winding  way,  while  all  the  list'ning  crowd 
Applaud  his  reas'nings.     O'er  the  watery  ford, 
Dry  sandy  heaths,  and  stony  barren  hills. 
O'er  beaten  paths,  with  men  and  beasts  distained, 
Unerring  he  pursues,  till  at  the  cot 
An-ived,  and  seizing  by  his  guilty  throat 
The  caitiff  vile,  redeems  the  captive  prey: 
So  exquisitely  delicate  his  sense! 
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In  speaking  of  the  pursuit  of  Robert  Bruce  by  Edward  I.  an  old  manuscript  says, 

The  king  Edward  with  horn  and  hounds  him  sought, 
With  men  on  foot,  thro'  marshes,  moss,  and  mire. 
Thro'  woods  also  and  mountains  where  they  fought. 


To  try  the  merit  of  a  young  blood- 
hound, a  nobleman  (says  Mr.  Boyle) 
caused  one  of  his  servants  to  walk  to  a 
town  four  miles  off,  and  then  to  a  market 
town  three  miles  from  thence.  The  dog, 
without  seeing  the  man  he  was  to  pvu'- 
sue,  followed  him  by  the  scent  to  the 
above  mentioned  places,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  people  going  the  same 
road,  and  of  travellers  that  had  occasion 
to  cross  it.  When  the  hound  came  to  the 
market  town,  he  passed  through  the  streets 
without  noticing  any  of  the  people  there, 
till  he  got  to  the  house  where  the  man  he 
sought  was,  and  there  found  him  in  an 
upper  room. 

The  author  of  the  Sportsman's  Cabinet 
has  fallen  into  a  most  egregious  error  in 
speaking  of  the  blood-hound  : — he  says, 
"Having  gone  thi'ough  every  thing  ap- 
pertaining to  this  description  of  dogs  in 
Britain,  we  naturally  refer  to  the  use 
made  of  them  in  other  countries,  where 
the  breed  is  still  preserved,  and  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  more  particularly  at 
and  near  the  Havannah,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  from  whence  they  were  procured 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  late  Maroon 
war,  which  took  place  some  years  since 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica."  Hence  from 
this  account  it  would  appear,  that  the  tal- 
bot  or  old  English  blood-hound,  and  the 
blood-hound  of  the  West  Indies,  were  the 
same  breed  of  dogs  precisely  ;  whereas 
they  differ  from  each  other  as  much,  or 
nearly  so,  as  any  two  ramifications  of  the 
dog.  The  old  English  blood-hound  we 
have  already  desci'ibed;  and  it  therefore 
only  remains  to  observe,  that  the  blood- 
hound of  the  West  Indies  is  merely  a  very 
large  and  a  very  ferocious  dog,  with  small 
ears,  and  altogether  more  like  an  enormous 
lurcher  than  any  thing  of  the  hound  tribe. 
Dallas,  in  his  account  of  the  Maroon  war, 
expressly  states  that  these  dogs  were  ge- 
nerally accompanied  by  smaller  ones  for 
the  purpose  of  caiTying  on  the  scent,  or 
following  the  foot  of  the  negro,  as  the 
larger  ones  were  frequently  incapable  of 
tracing  the  path  of  the  object  themselves. 
Besides,  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
small  ears  of  the  West  India  dog  shews 
at  once  the  immeasurable  distance  to  which 
he  is  removed  from  the  talbot ;  and  it  is 
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also  an  incontestible  indication  of  his  very 
inferior  organs  of  smell. 

The  author  of  the  Rural  Sports  (Mr. 
Daniel )  when  speaking  upon  the  subject, 
falls  into  a  similar  error ;  and  indeed  this 
as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the  works 
of  both  these  gentlemen,  manifest  the  very 
superficial  knowledge  ( and  not  unfre- 
quently  gross  ignorance)  which  they  pos- 
sessed of  those  subjects  upon  which  they 
have  both  professed  to  write. 

We  have  remarked  in  the  early  part  of 
this  article,  that  a  pure  talbot  is  hardly  to 
be  met  with  :  hounds,  however,  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  talbot  may  be  sometimes 
observed  at  the  establishments  of  those  who 
keep  deer,  which  are  retained,  it  seems, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
a  stag  which  happens  to  leap  the  park 
wall,  or  indeed  for  driving  in  the  outlying 
deer.  The  Earl  of  Derby's  first  game- 
keeper, shewed  the  writer  two  of  these 
dogs  in  the  summer  of  1824.  Lord  An- 
son has  also  several,  if  our  information  be 
correct,  as  well  as  Lord  Howe  at  Gopsall; 
and  others  are  no  doubt  to  be  met  with. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed,  be- 
cause these  dogs  were  principally  em- 
ployed in  following  the  footsteps  of  man, 
that  they  possessed  any  pre-disposition 
for  this  peculiar  pursuit ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  would  eqvially  follow  the  scent  of 
fox,  deer,  or  any  other  animal,  or  indeed 
any  particular  scent  to  which  they  were 
trained;  and  the  reason  no  doubt  why 
they  were  selected  for  the  purpose  just 
mentioned  was  owing  to  their  superior 
nose,  which  enabled  them  to  trace  the 
original  scent  upon  which  they  were  laid, 
through  every  possible  winding  and  in- 
tricacy. 

The  stag-hound  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  remove  from  the  blood-hound — we 
mean  the  stag-hound  of  ancient  days ;  for 
in  some  of  the  stag  hunting  establishments 
of  the  present  day,  what  might  be  justly 
regarded  as  fox-hounds  are  employed 
instead  of  the  old  fashioned  and  heavier 
stag-hound ;  as  a  case  in  point,  we  may 
instance  those  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Stag-hounds  are  rarely  kept,  and  the 
sport  but  little  known  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom  :  those  of  the  most  celebrity 
are   the  royal  establishment  upon  Ascot 
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Heath,  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  the  Earl 
of  Derby's,  at  the  Oaks  in  Surrey.  There 
are  stag-hounds  kejjt  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
kingdom,  but  they  are  of  minor  import- 
ance. 

Beckford,  whose  admirable  Letters  on 
Hunting,  have  rendered  his  memory  im- 
mortal, seems  not  to  have  possessed  a 
clear  idea  of  the  natiu'e  of  hounds ;  as  he 
remarks,  that,  could  the  fox-hound  dis- 
tinguish the  hunted  fox  as  the  stag-hound 
does  the  blown  deer,  it  woidd  then  be 
perfect.  Now,  the  reason  why  the  stag- 
hound  could  discover  the  blown  deer  from 
the  herd  was  owing  to  the  superiority  of 
his  olfactory  organs.  He  was  the  first 
remove  from  the  talbot;  while  the  fox- 
hound was  the  fifth  or  sixth ;  and,  in  the 
latter,  speed  has  been  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nose ;  or,  at  least  in  accjuiring 
that  speed  for  which  the  fox-hound  is 
distinguished,  the  preservation  of  acute 
olfactory  organs  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to— in  fact,  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficiently  imdcrstood.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  Beckfoi-d's  remarks 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  or 
at  least  his  comparative  observations,  were 
made  on  the  stag-hounds  used  formerly, 
with  fox-hounds  of  his  own  times ;  for,  as 
it  has  been  already  observed,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  pursues  the  stag  with  hounds  very 
similar  to  fox-hounds,  dogs,  whicli,  we 
hesitate  not  to  state,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, could  no  more  distinguish 
the  blown  deer  from  the  herd  tlian  fox- 
hounds coidd  the  hunted  fox.  This  ob- 
ject, to  be  attained,  in  either  stag  or  fox 
hounds,  must  arise  from  the  superiority 
or  acuteness  of  the  pov/ers  of  smell ;  as 
it  is  not  derived  from  the  difference  of  the 
object  of  pursuit;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  stag-hounds  which  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  distinguishing  the 
blown  deer,  would  have  distinguished  the 
hunted  fox  (had  they  been  trained  to  fox 
hunting)  with  as  much  ease  at  least,  if 
not  more. 

The  stag-hoimds  used  by  his  late  ma- 
jesty George  III.  were  large  powerful 
hounds,  larger  than  those  used  at  present 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  a  year  or  two 
back,  there  were  stag-hoimds  in  Devon- 
shire which  resembled  those  used  for  the 
purpose  in  ages  past  away  ;  but  probably 
by  the  time  these  observations  meet  the 
eye  of  the  jiublic,  stag-hunting  in  Devon- 
shire will  have  ceased  altogether. 

T/ie  fox-hound  comes  tlie  next  under 
consideration,  not  on  account  of  his  close 
alliance  in  blood  to  the  stag-hound  or  tal- 
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hot,  but  from  his  size,  as  well  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  chase  for  which  he  is  ap- 
propriated. 

The  modern  fox-hounds  are,  for  the 
most  part,  tall,  bony,  fleet  dogs ;  as  the 
attention  of  breeders  has  been  directed  to 
power,  speed,  and  perseverance,  the  olfac- 
tory organs  have  been  neglected;  and 
hence  in  many  of  the  fox  hunting  estab- 
lishments of  the  present  day,  the  hounds 
are  not  able  to  hunt  imless  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances ;  and  even 
then,  it  will  frequently  be  found,  that  the 
success  of  the  chase  depends  upon  two  or 
three  hounds  (pei'haps  only  one)  whose 
heads  happen  to  be  larger  than  the  rest; 
and  whose  powei's  of  smell,  in  conse- 
quence, are  much  superior. 

The  writer  recollects  a  hound  in  the 
pack  of  Mr.  Hay,  in  the  year  1824,  when 
that  gentleman  hunted  in  Shropshire, 
named  Gaoler,  with  a  remarkably  large 
head,  and  on  that  account  he  was  deemed 
unhandsome ;  but  this  dog  luiiformly  dis- 
played his  superior  nose  on  all  occasions 
whenever  acuteness  of  smell  was  rendered 
necessary,  and  that  too  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  a  heavy, 
slow  hound  is  not  well  calculated  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  fox,  however  exquisite  his 
nose  may  be  ;  since,  if  hounds  have  not 
sufficient  speed  to  press  their  fox — if  they 
cannot  run  well  up  to  him — if,  in  fact,  the 
fox  be  suffered  to  listen  at  his  leisure  to 
his  pursuers,  and  regulate  his  pace  ac- 
cordingly, he  will  keep  them  going  all 
day.  Very  few  foxes  would  be  killed  by 
heavy  slow  hounds ;  and  even  foxes  which 
happened  to  be  run  into  by  such  dogs 
woidd  be  merely  tired  out,  and  not  killed 
with  that  impassioned  spirit,  and  in  that 
style,  which  renders  the  fox  chase  so  su- 
perior to  all  other  sports  of  the  field. 

Hence  it  will  easily  be  perceived,  that 
the  great  desideratiun  would  be  to  imite 
strength  and  persevering  speed  with  ex- 
quisite olfactory  organs  ;  the  chase  of  the 
fox  would  then  be  complete  according  to 
Beckford's  notion,  and  a  similar  ophiion, 
we  think,  must  be  entertained  by  every 
one  who  duly  considers  the  subject.  The 
assistance  of  the  huntsman  would  be  thus 
rendered  much  less  necessary,  the  chase 
would  become  a  more  regular  continuity, 
as  it  were,  and  a  more  uniform  certainty 
would  attend  it.  If,  by  an  improvement 
in  the  powers  of  smell,  the  hound  were 
rendered  a  shade  slower,  the  chase  would 
become  more  certain,  and  woidd,  in  all 
probability,  be  brought  to  a  close  eqiially 
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as  soon,  in  general,  if  not  sooner,  by  such 
hounds  being  much  less  liable  to  check. 

But  the  question  is,  whether  exquisite 
olfactory  organs  might  not  be  grafted 
upon  the  present  speed  of  the  fox-hound  : 
we  are  of  opinion  that  they  might,  by 
proper  attention  ;  and  the  case  of  the 
hound  Glider,  mentioned  under  the  article 
Fox  Hunting,  p.  315,  forms  a  sort  of 
presumptive  proof  that  such  a  desirable 
object  is  suscejjtible  of  accomplishment. 

The  tone  of  the  voice  or  cry  of  the 
hound,  is  another  object  of  consideration. 
Nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  the  music 
of  the  pack ;  but  to  regulate  the  cry  so  as 
to  produce  that  unison  of  sound — that 
complete  harmony  which  we  sometimes 
hear  mentioned,  that,  in  all  pi'obability, 
must  be  left  for  the  hare  hunter  to  accom- 
plish; and  it  would  appear  that  an  excess 
of  music  \vas  by  no  means  consistent  with 
uncommon  speed,  or  at  least  with  that 
degree  of  speed  so  essential  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  fox.  Even  harriers,  and  those  too 
tolerably  deep-flewed,  will  occasionally 
run  neai-ly  mute.  Instances  of  this  sort 
have  repeatedly  fell  under  the  observation 
of  the  writer,  when  the  atmosphere  has 
been  very  propitious,  and  the  gi'ound  re- 
markably good  for  retaining  the  scent. 
The  reason  is  clear — when  dogs  run  at 
their  utmost  speed,  they  are  not  able  to 
open  loudly. 

Of  the  persevering  spirit  of  the  fox- 
hound, the  following  are  remarkable  in- 
stances : — 

Many  years  since  a  stag  was  hunted 
from  Whinfield  Park,  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  until  by  fatigue  or  accident 
the  whole  pack  was  thrown  out,  except 
two  fox-hounds,  bred  by  Lord  Thanet, 
who  continued  the  chase  during  the  great- 
est part  of  the  day.  The  stag  returned  to 
the  park  from  whence  he  had  been  driven ; 
and,  as  his  last  effort,  leapt  the  wall,  and 
died  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  it. 
One  of  the  hounds  ran  to  the  wall ;  but 
being  unable  to  get  over  it,  fell  down  and 
almost  immediately  exjiired  ;  the  other 
hound  was  found  dead  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  park.  The  length  of  the  chase 
is  imcertain  ;  but  as  they  were  seen  at 
Redkirks,  near  Annan,  in  Scotland,  dis- 
tant by  the  post  road  about  foi'ty-six 
miles,'  it  is  conjectured  that  the  circuitous 
course  they  took,  could  not  make  the 
distance  ran  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  ! 

A   couple    and   a  half  of  young    fox- 
hounds having  followed  Colonel  Pearson, 
who  was   on   horseback,    strayed  into  a 
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large  cover  by  the  road  side,  and  presently 
found  something  which  they  very  eagerly 
hunted.  After  trying  for  a  long  time  to 
call  them  off,  Colonel  Pearson  proceeded 
to  Colchester,  where  business  detained 
him  some  hours.  Upon  his  return  he  still 
heard  them  in  the  cover,  and  found  by 
some  people  at  woi'k  by  the  side  of  it, 
that  the  dogs  had  continued  hunting  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  had  di'iven  a  fox  over 
the  field  in  which  the  workmen  were, 
backward  and  forward,  several  times. 
Colonel  Pearson  then  encouraged  them ; 
and  after  hunting  the  fox  a  long  time  in 
the  cover,  he  at  last  broke,  and  was  killed 
after  a  run  of  some  miles.  The  time  that 
these  three  hounds  were  running  was  at 
least  seven  hours,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  it  they  had  no  person  to  encourage 
them  to  persist. 

Mr.  George  Baker's  Romulus  broke 
away  singly  with  a  fox,  and  killed  him 
after  a  chase  of  eighteen  miles. 

Upon  the  19th  of  February,  1783,  a 
fox  was  imkennelled  near  Boroughbridge, 
in  Yorkshire,  at  twenty-seven  minutes 
past  nine,  and  except  half  an  hour  taken 
up  in  bolting  him  from  a  rabbit  burrow, 
the  hounds  had  a  continued  run  until 
fourteen  minutes  past  five,  when  they 
killed.  During  tlie  space  of  nearly  eight 
hours'  hard  running,  several  horses  died 
in  the  field,  and  many  others  were  so  hurt 
as  never  to  be  perfectly  recovered. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  extra- 
ordinary length  of  some  of  these  runs, 
that  the  hounds  had  changed  their  fox ; 
and  we  have  already  stated  that  the  fox- 
hound does  not  possess  sufficient  acuteness 
in  tlie  powers  of  smell  to  discover  the 
hunted  fox  from  another — this  must  be 
left  to  the  huntsmen. 

The  sagacity  of  a  fox-hound,  when  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Smith  had  their  hounds 
at  Whinnick,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
used  sometimes  to  go  to  Lutterworth,  in 
Leicestershire,  for  a  fortnight's  hunting, 
would  appear  an  exercise  of  a  reasoning 
faculty  beyond  the  power  of  mere  instinct. 
A  favourite  hound  was  left  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, on  account  of  not  being  quite 
sound.  The  first  day's  hunting  from 
Lutterworth  produced  an  extraordinary 
chase,  in  which  the  hounds  and  horses 
became  so  fatigued  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  stop  that  night  at  Leicester. 
Upon  their  an-ival  the  next  day  at  Lut- 
terworth, they  were  told  that  a  hound 
(which  answered  the  description  of  that 
left  in  Northamptonshire)  came  there 
soon  after  their  going  out  the  preceding 
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morning,  and  waited  quietly  till  towards 
the  evening,  when  he  manifested  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness,  and  in  the  morning 
had  disappeared.  It  was  concluded  that, 
disappointed  of  finding  his  companions 
where  he  expected,  the  hound,  whose 
name  was  Dancer,  had  returned  to  Whin- 
nick  ;  but,  to  the  surprise  and  concern  of 
his  masters,  upon  their  returning  home, 
they  were  informed,  that  the  hound  had 
come  back  from  Leicestershire,  staid  one 
day  at  the  kennel,  and  then  left  it.  Every 
possible  enquiry  was  made,  and  at  length 
it  was  discovered  that  Dancei-,  upon  not 
finding  the  pack  at  Lutterworth  or  Whin- 
nick,  had  proceeded  into  Warwickshire, 
to  a  Mr.  Newsome's,  where  the  hounds 
had  been  for  a  week  some  months  before. 

The  speed  of  the  fox-hound  was  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  celcbi-ated  contest  be- 
tween the  late  Mr.  Meynell,  who  so  many 
years  conducted  the  Quorndon  establish- 
ment, and  the  late  Mr.  Barry,  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  Cheshire  iox-hounds, 
the  kennel  of  which  was  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Delamere  Forest,  in  the  county 
just  mentioned. 

A  match  was  made  for  five  himdred 
guineas  for  a  race  between  Mr.  Barry's 
Bluecap  (four  years  old),  and  Wanton 
(three  years  old),  against  Mr.  Meynell's 
Richmond,  and  a  favourite  bitch.  After  the 
match  was  made,  the  celebrated  Will 
Crane  was  applied  to,  to  train  the  hounds 
of  Mr.  Barry,  and  he  objected  to  dogs 
that  had  been  entered  some  seasons,  and 
wished  for  young  hounds,  which  would  with 
more  certainty  be  taught  to  run  a  drag  ; 
however,  the  hounds  were  sent  to  Riven- 
hall,  in  Essex,  and  as  Crane  sviggested,  at 
the  first  trials  to  induce  them  to  run  the 
drag,  they  took  no  notice ;  at  length,  by 
dragging  a  fox  along  the  ground  and  then 
crossing  the  hounds  upon  the  scent,  and 
taking  care  to  let  them  kill  him,  they  be- 
came more  handy  to  a  drag,  and  had  their 
exercise  regularly  three  times  a  week  upon 
Tiptree  Heath  ;  tlie  ground  chosen  was 
turf,  and  the  distance  over  which  the  drag 
was  taken  was  from  eight  to  ten  miles. 
The  training  commenced  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, and  continued  luitil  the  28th  of 
September  (the  thirtieth  the  match  was 
ran ) :  their  food  was  oatmeal  and  milk 
and  sheep's  trotters.  Upon  the  30th  of 
September  the  drag  was  drawn  (on  ac- 
count of  running  up  the  wind  which  hap- 
pened to  be  brisk)  from  the  Rubbing-house 
at  Newmarket  town  end  to  the  Rubbing- 
house  at  the  starting  post  of  the  Beacon 
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Course ;  when  the  tour  hounds  were  laid 
on  the  scent.  Mr.  Barry's  Bluecap  came 
in  first ;  Wanton  (very  close  to  Bluecap  ) 
second.  Mr.  Meynell's  Richmond  was 
beaten  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  yards, 
and  the  bitch  never  run  in  at  all.  The 
grovxnd  was  crossed  in  a  few  seconds  more 
than  eight  minutes.  Three  score  horses 
started  with  the  hounds.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Barry's  huntsman,  was  the  first  up,  but 
the  mare  that  carried  him  was  rode  quite 
blind.  There  Avere  only  twelve  horses  up 
out  of  sixty ;  and  Will  Crane,  who  was 
mounted  upon  a  king's  plate  horse,  called 
R'lh,  was  in  the  twelfth.  The  odds  before 
running  were  seven  to  four  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Meynell,  whose  hounds,  it  was  said, 
were  fed  during  the  time  of  training  en- 
tirely with  legs  of  mutton. 

The  late  Colonel  Thornton,  so  celebrated 
in  the  sporting  world,  produced  imques- 
tionably  the  finest  and  the  fleetest  fox- 
hounds of  his  time.  Merkin,  a  bitch  be- 
longing to  the  Colonel,  challenged  to  run 
any  hound  of  her  year  five  miles  over 
Newmarket,  giving  220  yards  for  10,000 
guineas.  Merkin  had  riui  a  trial  of  four 
miles,  which  distance  she  performed  in 
seven  minutes  and  half  a  second.  The 
bitch  was  sold  in  1795  for  four  hogsheads 
of  claret,  and  the  seller  to  have  two  couple 
of  her  whelps. 

Madcap  (belonging  to  the  same  person) 
at  two  years  old  challenged  all  England 
for  five  hundred  guineas.  Lounger,  bro- 
ther to  Madcap,  did  the  same  at  four  years 
old.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  a 
bet  made  for  two  hundred  guineas  to  run 
Mr.  Meynell's  Pillager.  The  parties  were 
allowed  by  Colonel  Thornton  to  start  any 
other  hound  of  Mr.  Meynell's,  and  Loun- 
ger was  to  beat  both ;  but,  upon  Lounger's 
being  seen  at  Tattersall's  by  many  of  the 
first  sportsmen,  his  bone  and  form  were 
found  to  be  so  capital,  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  pay  forfeit,  which  was  done,  by 
presenting  Colonel  Thornton  with  a  pair 
of  gold  couples. 

Lounger  was  afterwards  sent  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
as  a  stallion  hound.  It  is  said  his  Grace's 
keenness  after  the  sport  exceeded  that  of 
most  other  fox  hunters  that  ever  lived. 
In  one  instance,  after  a  very  severe  chase, 
he  ordered  the  fox's  head  to  be  devilled, 
and  ate  a  great  part  of  it. 

The  merits  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
celebrated  fox-hound  Trouncer  has  been 
versified  by  Bloomfield : — 
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Poor  faithful  Trouncer  !  thou  canst  lead  no  more ; 

AU  thy  fatigues  and  all  thy  triumphs  o'er! 

Triumphs  of  worth,  whose  long  excelling  fame 

Was  still  to  follow  true  the  hunted  game ; 

Beneath  enormous  oaks,  Britannia's  boast, 

In  thick  impenetrable  covers  lost : — 

When  the  warm  pack  in  fault'ring  silence  stood 

Thine  was  the  note  that  roused  the  list'ning  wood  ; 

Rekindled  every  joy  with  tenfold  force, 

Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  tainted  course. 

Still  foremost  thou  the  dashing  stream  to  cross. 

And  tempt  along  the  animated  horse ; 

Foremost  o'er  fen  or  level  mead  to  pass, 

And  sweep  the  show'ring  dew-drops  from  the  grass  ; 

Then,  bi-ight  emerging  from  the  mist  below, 

To  climb  the  woodland  hill's  exulting  brow. 

Pride  of  thy  race!  with  worth  far  less  than  thine, 

Full  many  human  leaders  daily  shine ! 

Each  sportsman  heard  the  tidings  with  a  sigh. 

When  Death's  cold  touch  had  stopt  his  tuneful  cry ; 

And  though  high  deeds,  and  fair  exalted  praise, 

In  memory  liv'd  and  flow'd  in  rustic  lays. 

Short  was  the  strain  of  monumental  woe- — 

"  Foxes,  rejoice  !  here  *  bmied  lies  your  foe." 

In  a  prefatory  Essay  which  sometime  are?"  This  acccident  might  very  easily 
ago  appeared  to  an  edition  of  Somervile's  happen,  since  the  above  mentioned  per- 
Cliase,  we  find  the  following  remarks : —  sonages  assemble  only  at  the  side  of  a 
"  The  heightened  expence  of  every  article  cover,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  for  a 
has  much  reduced  the  number  of  packs  burst  of  fifteen  minutes,  to  try  a  few  light 
of  fox-hounds,  most  of  those  now  kept  weights  and  full  blood  horses.  Fox-hunt- 
being  supported  by  subscription,  and  the  ing  has  now  become  a  match  of  time,  and 
subscribers,  being  chiefly  composed  of  the  race  might  as  well  be  run  without 
young  men  of  rank,  too  mercurial  to  re-  hounds  as  with  them, 
main  in  any  one  place,  who  are  one  day  He  continues — With  the  former  style 
in  St.  James's  and  the  next  morning  by  of  fox  hunting,  the  old  Englisli.  Hunter, 
the  side  of  a  fox  cover  an  hundred  miles  which,  taken  for  all  in  all,  was  unquestion- 
distant ;  and  who  are  led  there  by  the  ably  the  best  native  horse  of  the  country, 
certainty  of  meeting  a  number  of  their  is  now  no  more  to  be  seen  ;  for  in  the 
companions,  not  so  much  in  the  hazard  whirl  of  a  modern  sportsman's  brain,  he 
of  the  day,  as  for  the  hazard  of  the  night ;  is  scarcely  fit  for  a  curricle, 
who  understand  very  little  of  what  con-  Whether  the  new  school  of  fox  hunting 
stitutes  the  beauties  of  the  chase,  and  ai-e  be  preferable,  the  writer  pretends  not  to 
perfectly  indiff'erent,  if  they  only  go  fast  determine ;  but,  speaking  as  a  poet,  if  not 
enough,  whether  a  red-herring  or  a  fox  as  a  sportsman,  he  asserts,  the  varieties 
be  the  object  of  pvirsuit.  Mr.  Meynell  of  the  chase  are  all  gone  by.  How  could 
once  endeavoured  to  stop  a  young  man  any  writer,  as  a  fox  hunter,  describe  that 
by  telling  him  "  he  was  a  mile  before  the  day  break  he  never  sees?  How  could  any 
hounds." — "Am  I?"  said  the  gentleman,  man,  yawning  in  bed  at  eleven  at  noon, 
"  I  really  did  not  knoiv  it.  Pray,  Sir,  can  give  us  the  following : — 
you  give  me  the  smallest  idea  where  they 

"  Hail !  gentle  dawn  !  mild  blushing  goddess,  hail ! 
Rejoiced  I  see  thy  purple  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  skies.     Gems  pave  thy  radiant  way. 
And  orient  pearls  from  every  shrub  depend." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  old  school  of  fox    come   a   system  of  slow  coursing ;    for, 
hunters,  the  chase  has  certainly  now  be-    having  lost  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  without 

*  Inscribed  on  a  stone  in  Euston  Park  wall. 
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having  acquired  the  velocity  of  the  grey- 
hound, no  compensation  has  been  derived 
for  all  the  grander  beauties  of  fox  hunting, 
and  which  was  a  species  of  chase  peculiar 
to  England  alone.  It  is  singidar  that 
while  the  greyhound  has  been  improved 
in  beauty,  speed,  and  strength  ;  while  the 
art  of  shooting  flying  has  been  nearly 
brought  to  a  certainty,  the  advances  in 
hunting  have  been  entirely  retrograde ;  for 
while  the  animal,  whose  characteristics 
should  be  a  good  nose  and  good  bottom, 
has  been  so  increased  in  speed  as  nearly 
to  nin  by  view,  and  instead  of  that  cry, 
which  is  to  make  the  welkin  ring,  his 
velocity  obliges  him  to  run  mute;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  race  horse  supplies 
the  place  of  the  old  English  hunter,  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  price  of  a 
horse,  capable  of  carrying  m' eight  to  keep 
up  with  these  speedy  hounds,  is  advanced 
from  forty  guineas  to  three  hundred — 
may  it  not  fairly  be  asked,  whether  all 
these  costly  changes  are  any  improve- 
ments in  the  system?  or,  have  we  not,  by 
these  innovations,  forgotten  what  hunting 
is  ?  If  killing  foxes  be  any  jjroof,  the 
owner  of  the  celebrated  horse  Matchem, 
who  rode  twenfij  stone,  and  that  he  might 
not  be  left  in  the  back  ground,  his  hunts- 
man weighed  eigJiteeii,  and  the  whipj^er- 
in  sixteen  stone  :  this  hunting  trio  were 
certainly  not  three  feathers,  and  they  rode 
through  as  difficult  a  country  as  any  in 
England,  which  was  near  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  seem- 
ing drawbacks,  few  packs  of  hounds  killed 
more  foxes,  although  the  foxes  of  that  day 
ran  as  stout  and  as  fleet  as  those  of  the 
present,  and  the  country  was  more  wooded ; 
but  had  the  present  high  blooded  horses 
been  then  thought  as  essential  to  himting 
as  they  are  now,  Mhere  in  all  Europe 
could  have  been  found  the  man  who  could 
so  easily  have  supplied  himself  with  them 
as  the  owner  of  Matchem?  In  his  time,  a 
hunter  was  one  thing  and  a  racer  another. 
In  our  days  they  are  one  and  the  same ; 
and  the  qualification  for  our  hunters' 
stakes  consists  in  walking  a  race  horse  in 
his  sheets  into  the  same  field  where  hoimds 
are,  and,  in  the  phrase  of  the  turf,  letting 
him  look  at  them,  and  from  which  he 
really  becomes  as  much  of  a  hunter  as 
the  man  who  rides  him." 

There  is  no  modern  sportsman,  how- 
ever, who  will  not  easily  perceive  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  very  jaundiced  and  illiberal 
view  of  the  matter.  Beyond  all  question, 
fox  hunting  has  been  improved  perhaps 
bevond  any  other  field  sport ;  though  with 
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respect  to  the  hound,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  deny,  that  in  some  cases,  mere  speed 
has  been  allowed  to  supersede  all  other 
considerations.  It  is  some  time  since  the 
above  ill-natured  remarks  were  put  to- 
gether ;  and  what  the  author  asserts  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  fox  hunting  estab- 
lishments is  completely  at  variance  with 
the  present  period,  as  there  never  was  a 
time,  when  England  contained  so  many 
as  at  present,  and  many  of  them  on  a 
very  extensive  scale  . — the  Quorndon  fox- 
hounds (when  Mr.  Osbaldeston  had  the 
management)  hunted  every  day  in  the 
week,  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  Sun- 
daj's  only  excepted. 

Of  harriers  there  is  a  very  considerable 
variety — they  may  be  said  to  be  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes ;  though,  some  years  ago, 
the  southern  hound  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  only  proper  dog  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  hare.  The  southern  hounds 
are  very  deep-toned  dogs,  with  thick  lips, 
deep-flewed,  and  appear  in  every  respect 
as  like  the  talbot  as  possible,  only  smaller 
— like  the  talbot,  the  southern  hound  is 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  his  ol- 
factory organs,  and  like  him  too,  he  pos- 
sesses a  very  large  head,  whence  he  derives 
the  faculty  just  mentioned.  These  hounds 
ai-e  slow  in  the  pursuit — so  much  so  indeed, 
that  they  have  fallen  into  disuse.  We  are 
informed  that  they  were  formerly  much  in 
use  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester; 
and  indeed  something  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  southern  hound  is  still  to 
be  found  in  Lancashire  ;  the  hounds, 
for  instance,  in  the  possession  of  those 
celebrious  characters,  the  Whitworth  Doc- 
tors, are  deep-flewed  dogs,  very  much 
resembling  the  southern  hound. 

On  the  subject  of  harriers,  after  notic- 
ing the  southern  hound,  the  Rev.  W, 
Daniel  mentions  as  dogs  calculated  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  hare — ^"the  fleet,  sharp- 
nosed  dog,  ears  narrow,  deep-chested, 
with  thin  shouldsrs,  shewing  a  quarter 
cross  of  the  fox-hound."  Now  such  jar- 
gon amounts  to  nothing — to  talk  of  a 
quarter  cross  of  the  fox-hound,  is  very 
like  the  nonsense  of  a  man  who  is  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  subject  upon  which 
he  affects  to  write  ;  and  I  suppose  what 
the  Rev.  Author  intended  to  assert  was, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  harrier  is  re- 
moved from  the  southern  hound  his  nose 
becomes  sharp,  his  ears  small,  &:c. 

He  also  enumerates  "  the  rough  wire- 
haired  hound,  thick  quartered,  well  hung, 
and  not  too  much  flesh  on  his  shoulders." 
Here  the  same  remarks  will  again  apply, 
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as  those  we  made  in  the  last  paragraph. 
The  fact  is,  that  there  are  rough  wire- 
haired  harriers,  as  well  as  rough  wire- 
haired  fox-hounds,  bred  no  doubt  from  a 
cross  with  the  water  spaniel  or  the  lurcher ; 
and  this  is  the  amount  of  the  difference 
or  distinction. 

The  beagle,  the  smallest  of  the  hound 
tribe,  may  be  enumerated  amongst  hai'- 
riers,  as  they  are  used  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  hare ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  only  chase 
for  which  they  are  calculated.  The  beagle 
may  be  immediately  distinguished,  not  so 
much  from  his  diminutive  size,  as  for  the 
shortness  of  his  legs,  and  the  elongated 
form  of  his  body ;  the  beagle,  in  fact,  may 
be  justly  considered  as  the  dwarf-hound, 
though  even  beagles  vary  considerably  in 
size  as  well  as  quality. 

Beagles  lately  came  much  into  fashion, 
and  those  of  a  very  small  size,  sharp 
nosed  and  fleet,  were  preferred ;  but  they 
are  getting  fast  into  disrepute  from  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  their  not  being  able  to  hunt 
a  cool  scent ;  this  has,  however,  arisen  en- 
tirely from  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  bred ;  as  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  beagles  may  be  produced  with 
as  fine  noses  as  the  talbot. 

In  what  manner  the  first  cross  was 
made  from  the  talbot  or  blood-hound  is 
not  known  ;  though  it  is  tolerably  evident 
it  must  have  arisen  from  something  of  the 
greyhound  or  lurcher  tribe,  and  the  cross 
continued  according  to  the  judgment  or 
fancy  of  the  owner. 

The  late  Colonel  Thornton  produced  a 
pack  of  beagles  so  small  that  they  were 
called  lap-dog  beagles,  whose  exploits 
were  much  celebrated  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  diurnal  and  weekly  press ; 
and  of  the  same  kind  were  those  of  Colonel 
Hardy.  This  gentleman  had  a  pack  of 
these  little  dogs,  consisting  of  ten  or 
eleven  couple,  which  were  always  carried 
to  and  from  the  field  in  a  large  pair  of 
panniers,  slung  across  a  horse  :  small  as 
they  were,  they  would  keep  a  hare  at  her 
shifts  to  escape  them,  and  often  worry 
her  to  death.  But  it  was  similar  to  that 
species  of  the  chase,  where  a  fox  was  hunted 
in  Devonshire  House  Gardens  :  it  might 
be  endured  as  a  novelty,  but  no  one  would 
wish  to  witness  it  a  second  time.  The 
catastrophe  attending  this  pack  of  hounds 
is  laughable,  and  pei'haps  is  a  larceny  un- 
ique in  its  attempt.  A  small  barn  was 
their  allotted  kennel,  the  door  of  which 
was  one  night  broke  open,  and  every 
hound,  with  the  panniers,  stolen  ;  nor 
could  the  most  diligent  search  discover 
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the  least  trace  of  the  robbers  or  the  stolen 
property. 

"The  north  country  beagle  is  nimble 
and  vigorous  (says  the  author  of  the  Ru- 
ral Sports,  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Sportsman's  Cabinet);  he  piu-sues  the  hare 
with  impetuosity,  gives  her  no  time  to 
double ;  and,  if  the  scent  lies  high,  will 
easily  run  down  two  brace  before  dinner. 
But  it  is  only  in  a  good  day  that  these 
speedy  hounds  shew  themselves  ;  for,  with- 
out the  constant  discipline  of  the  whip, 
and  perpetually  hunting  them  down,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  good  jiack  of  them." 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  north  country  heagle  :  the  light, 
fleet,  sharp-nosed  harrier  is  often  called 
the  northern  hoimd,  in  contradistinction, 
most  probably,  to  the  deep-flewed  south- 
ern hound  ;  and  this  would  appear  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
two  writei's  just  mentioned.  As  to  the 
light  sharp-nosed  dogs  i-equiring  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  whip,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  all 
light  sharp-nosed  dogs  will  be  much  more 
inclined  to  riot  than  deep-flewed  dogs,  on 
account  of  the  inferiority  of  their  noses, 
as,  not  being  able  to  touch  the  scent,  they 
are  very  apt  to  become  unruly ;  and  this 
in  a  more  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
quality  of  their  olfactory  nerves. 

Harriers  may  be  bred  in  almost  any 
form,  or  of  almost  any  quality ;  and  it  is 
certainly  advisable  to  breed  them  accord- 
ing to  the  country  which  they  are  intended 
to  hunt.  He  that  delights  in  a  long  chase, 
and  to  be  up  with  the  hounds  all  the  time, 
will  prefer  the  southern  hound :  their  cry 
is  a  deep  bass ;  and  over  greasy  fallows, 
and  in  a  bad  scenting  country,  they  will 
shew  sport,  where  the  lighter  kind  of  har- 
rier could  not  touch  the  scent.  They  pack 
well,  from  their  equality  of  speed,  and  no 
sooner  come  to  a  fault  than  every  nose  is 
on  the  ground  to  recover  the  scent. 

Where  the  country  is  bad,  a  remove  or 
two  from  the  southern  hound  will  be  pre- 
ferable. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  get  fleet 
hounds  to  pack  well :  some  are  generally 
found  to  tail ;  but  these  tailing  hounds, 
when  the  scent  has  been  overran,  are  al- 
ways the  dogs  to  hit  off  the  fault ;  and 
once  more  we  assert,  that  these  hounds 
will  be  foimd  to  have  large  heads. 

In  1802,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Bamfylde 
sold  his  pack  of  harriers,  consisting  only 
of  fifteen  couple,  for  six  hundred  guineas. 

Otter-hounds  are  but  little  seen,  as  otter 
hunting  has  of  late  years  been  but  httle 
in  fashion.  Any  hounds  may  be  trained 
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to  hunt  the  otter;  but  the  dogs  generally 
used  for  the  purpose  are  rough  coated, 
bred  most  likely  between  the  hoiuul  and 


the  water  spaniel;  and,  for  tone  or  nose, 
may  be  bred  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  harrier. 


NAMES  OF  HOUNDS. 


A.  dogs. 

Brawler 

Clasher 

D.  dogs. 

Essay 

G.  dogs. 

Able 

Brazen 

Climbank 

Dam^ier 

Gainer 

Actor 

Brilliant 

Clinker 

Danger 

F.  dogs. 

Gallant 

Adamant 

Brusher 

Conibat 

Dangerous 

Factor 

Galliard 

Adjutant 

Brutal 

Combatant 

Dapper 

Factious 

Galloper 

Agent 

Burster 

Comforter 

Dapster 

Fatal 

Gameboy 

Aider 

Bustler 

Comrade 

Darter 

Fearnought 

Gamester 

Aimwell 

Comus 

Dasher 

Ferryman 

Garrulous 

Amorous 

B.  hitches. 

Conflict 

Dashwood 

Fervent 

Genera] 

Antic 

Baneful 

Conqueror 

Daunter 

Finder 

Genius 

Anxious 

Bashful 

Conquest 

Dextrous 

Firebrand 

Gimcrack 

Arbiter 

Bawble 

Constant 

Disputant 

Flagrant 

Giant 

Archer 

Beauteous 

Contest 

Downright 

Flasher 

Glancer 

Ardent 

Beauty 

Coroner 

Dragon 

Fleece'm 

Glider 

Ardor 

Beldam 

Cottager 

Dreadnought  Fleecer 

Glorious 

Arrrogant 

Bellmaid 

Counsellor 

Driver 

Flinger 

Goblin 

Arsenic 

Blameless 

Countryman 

Duster 

Flippant 

Governor 

Artful 

Blithsome 

Courteous 

Flouri  slier 

Grappler 

Artist 

Blowzy 

Coxcomb 

D.  hitches. 

Flyer 

Grasper 

Atlas 

Bluebell 

Craftsman 

Dainty 

Foamer 

Griper 

Atom 

Bluemaid 

Crasher 

Daphne 

Foiler 

Growler 

Auditor 

Bonny 

Critic 

Darling 

Foreman 

Grumbler 

Aiigur 

Bonnybell 

Critical 

Dashaway 

Foremost 

Guider 

Aw-iul 

Bonnylass 

Crewner 

Dauntless 

Foresight 

Boundless 

Cruiser 

Delicate 

Forester 

G.  hitches. 

A.  hitches 

Brevity 

Crusty 

Desperate 

Forward 

Galley 

Accurate 

Brimstone 

Cryer 

Destiny 

Fulminant 

Gambol 

Active 

Busy 

Curfew 

Dian 

Furrier 

Gamesome 

Actress 

Buxom 

Currier 

Diligent 

Gaiety 

Affable 

Docile 

F.  hitches. 

Gayly 

Agile 

C.  dogs. 

C.  hitches. 

Document 

Faithful 

Gaylass 

Airy 

Caitiff 

Capable 

Doubtful 

Fairmaid 

Ghastly 

Amity 

Capital 

Captious 

Doubtless 

Fairplay 

Giddy 

Angry 

Captain 

Careless 

Dreadfid 

Famous 

Gladness 

Animate 

Captor 

Careful 

Dreadless 

Fanciful 

Gladsome 

Artifice 

Carol 

Carnage 

Dulcet 

Fashion 

Governess 

Audible 

Carver 

Caution 

Favorite 

Graceful 

Caster 

Cautious 

E.  dogs. 

Fearless 

Graceless 

B.  dogs. 

Catcher 

Charmer 

Eager 

Festive 

Gracious 

Bachelor 

Catchpole 

Chauntress 

Earnest 

Fickle 

Grateful 

Banger 

Caviller 

Cheerful 

Effort 

Fidget 

Gravity 

Baffler 

Cerberus 

Chirper 

Elegant 

Fireaway 

Guilesome 

Barbarous 

Challenger 

Circe 

Eminent 

Firetail 

Guilty 

Bellman 

Champion 

Clarionet 

Envious 

Flighty 

Bender 

Chanticleer 

Clotilde 

Envoy 

Flourish 

H.  dogs. 

Balster 

Charon 

Comely 

Errant 

Flurry 

Hannibal 

Bluecap 

Chaser 

Comical 

Excellent 

Forcible 

Harbinger 

Blueman 

Chaunter 

Courtesy 

Fretful 

Hardiman 

Bluster 

Chieftain 

Crafty 

E.  hitches. 

Friendly 

Hardy 

Boaster 

Chimer 

Crazy 

Easy 

Frisky 

Harlequin 

Boisterous 

Chirper 

Credible 

Echo 

Frolic 

Harasser 

Bonnyface 

Choleric 

Credulous 

Ecstacy 

Frolicsome 

Havock 

Bouncer 

Claimant 

Croney 

Endless 

Funnylass 

Hazard 

Bowler 

Clamorous 

Cruel 

Energy 

Furious 

Headstrong 

Bravo 
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Clanguor 
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Curious 

Enmity 

Fury 

Hearty 
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H  ector 

Lusty 

M.  hitches. 

Plunder 

Restive 

Screamer 

Heedful 

Madcaj) 

Politic 

Reveller 

Screecher 

Hei'cules 

L.  hitches. 

Magic 

Potent 

Rifler 

Scuffler 

Hero 

Lacerate 

Matchless 

Prater 

Rigid 

Searcher 

Highflyer 

Laudable 

Melody 

Prattler 

Rigour 

Settler 

Hop  eful 

Lavish 

Merrylass 

Premier 

Ringwood 

Sharper 

Hotspur 

Lawless 

Mindful 

President 

Rioter 

Shifter 

Hurtful 

Lenity 

Minion 

Presto 

Risker 

Signal 

I^evity 

Miriam 

Prevalent 

Rockwood 

Singer 

H.  hitches. 

Liberty 

Mischief 

Primrose 

Romper 

Singwell 

Hasty 

Lightning 

Modish 

Principal 

Rouser 

Skirmish 

Handsome 

Lightsome 

Monody 

Prodigal 

Router 

Smoker 

Harlot 

Likely 

Music 

Prowler 

Rover 

Social 

Harmony 

Lissome 

Prompter 

Rudesby 

Solomon 

Hazardous 

Litigate 

N.  dogs. 

Prophet 

Rufiian 

Solon 

Heedless 

Lively 

Nervous 

Prosper 

Ruffler 

Songster 

Helen 

Lofty 

Nestor 

Pi-osperous 

Ruler 

Sonorous 

Heroine 

Lovely 

Nettler 

Pryer 

Rummager 

Soundwell 

Hideous 

Luckylass 

Newsman 

Rumbler 

Spanker 

Honesty 

Lunacy 

Nimrod 

P.  hitches. 

Rumour 

Special 

Hostile 

Noble 

Passion 

Runner 

Specimen 

M.  dogs. 

Nonsuch 

Pastime 

Rural 

Spinner 

I.  dogs. 

Manager 

Novel 

Patience 

Rusker 

Splendor 

Jerker 

Manful 

Noxious 

Phoenix 

Rustic 

Splenetic 

Jingler 

Marmaduke 

Phrentic 

Spoiler 

Impetus 

Marshal 

N.  hitches. 

Phrenzy 

R.  hitches. 

Spokesman 

Jockey 

Marksman 

Narrative 

Placid 

Racket 

Sportsman 

Jolly 

Marplot 

Neatness 

Playful 

Rally 

Squabbler 

Jolly-boy 

Marvellous 

Needful 

Pleasant 

Rantipole 

Squeaker 

Jostler 

Matchem 

Negative 

Pliant 

Rapid 

Statesman 

Jovial 

Maxim 

Nicety 

Positive 

Rapine 

Steady 

Jubal 

Maximus 

Nimble 

Precious 

Rapture 

Stickler 

Judgment 

Meanwell 

Noisy 

Prettylass 

Rarity 

Stringer 

Jumper 

Medler 

Notable 

Previous 

Rashness 

Stormer 

Menacer 

Notice 

Priestess 

Rattle 

Stranger 

I.  hitches. 

Mendall 

Notion 

Probity 

Reptile 

Stripling 

Jealousy 

Mender 

Novelty 

Prudence 

Resolute 

Striver 

Industry 

Mentor 

Novice 

Restless 

Strivewell 

Jollity 

Mercury 

R.  dogs. 

Rhapsody 

Stroker 

Joyful 

Merlin 

P.  dogs. 

Racer 

Riddance 

Stroller 

Joyous 

Merry  boy 

Pagan 

Rager 

Riot 

Struggler 

Merryman 

Pageant 

Rallywood 

Rival 

Sturdy 

L.  dogs. 

Messmate 

Paragon 

Rambler 

Roguish 

Svibtile 

Labourer 

Methodist 

Paramount 

Ramper 

Ruin 

Succour 

Larum 

Mighty 

Partner 

Rampant 

Rummage 

Suppler 

Lasher 

Militant 

Partyman 

Rancour 

Rusty 

Surly 

Launcher 

Minikin 

Peeler 

Random 

Ruthless 

Swaggerer 

Leader 

Miscreant 

Penetrant 

Ranger 

Sylvan 

Leveller 

Mittimus 

Perfect 

Ransack 

S.  dogs. 

Liberal 

Monarch 

Perilous 

Rantaway 

Salient 

S.  hitches. 

Libertine 

Monitor 

Pertinent 

Rater 

Sampler 

Sanguine 

Lictor 

Motely 

Petulant 

Rapper 

Sampson 

Sappho 

Lifter 

Mounter 

Phoebus 

Rattler 

Sanction 

Science 

Liglrtfoot 

Mover 

Piercer 

Ravager 

Sapient 

Scrupulous 

Linguist 

Mungo 

Pilgrim 

Ravenous 

Saucebox 

Shrewdness 

Listener 

Musical 

Pillager 

Readier 

Saunter 

Skilful 

Lounger 

Mutinous 

Pilot 

Reasoner 

Scalper 

Songstress 

Lucifer 

Mutterer 

Pincher 

Rector 

Scamper 

Specious 

Lunatic 

Myrmidon 

Piper 

Regent 

Schemer 

Speedy 

Lunger 

Playful 

Render 

Scovirer 

Spiteful 

Lurker 

Plodder 

Resonant 

Scramble 

Spitfire 
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Sportful 

Sportive 

Sportly 

Sprightly 

Stately 

Stoutness 

Strenuous 

Strumpet 

Surety 

Sybil 

Symphony 

T.  dogs. 
Tackier 
Talisman 
Tamer 
Tangent 
Tartar 
Tatler 
Taunter 
Teaser 
Terror 
Thrasher 
Threatener 
Thumper 
Thunderer 
Thwacker 
Thwarter 
Tickler 
Tomboy 


HUM 

Topmost 

Topper 

Torment 

Torrent 

Torturer 

Tosser 

Touchstone 

Tracer 

Tragic 

Trampler 

Transit 

Transport 

Traveller 

Trimbush 

Trimmer 

Triumph 

Trojan 

Trouncer 

Truant 

Trueboy 

Trueman 

Trudger 

Trusty 

Tryal 

Tryer 

Trywell 

Tuner 

Turbulent 

Twanger 

Tvvig'em 


Tyrant 

T.  hitches. 
Tattle 
Telltale 
Tempest 
Tentative 
Termagant 
Terminate 
Terrible 
Testy 
Thankful 
Thoughtful 
Tidings 
Toilsome 
Tractable 
Tragedy 
Trespass 
Trifle 
Trivial 
Trollop 
Troublesome 
Truelass 
Truemaid 
Tunable 
Tuneful 

V.  dogs. 
Vagabond 
Vagrant 


Valiant 

Valid 

Valorous 

Valour 

Vaulter 

Vaunter 

Venture 

Venturer 

Venturous 

Vermin 

Vexer 

Victor 

Vigilant 

Vigorous 

Vigour 

Villager 

Viper 

Volant 

Voucher 

V.  hitches. 
Vanquish 
Vehemence 
Vehement 
Vengeance 
Vengeful 
Venomous 
Venturesome 
V  enus 


HUN 

Verify 

Verity 

Vicious 

Victory 

Victrix 

Vigilance 

Violent 

Viperous 

Virulent 

Vitiate 

Vivid 

Vixen 

Vocal 

Volatile 

Voluble 

W.  dogs 
Wanderer 
Warbler 
Warning 
Warrior 
Warhoop 
Wayward 
Wellbred 
Whipster 
Whynot 
Wildair 
Wildman 
Wilful 


Wisdom 

Woodman 

Worker 

Workman 

Worthy 

Wrangler 

Wrestler 

W.  hitches. 
Waggery 
Waggish 
Wagtail 
Wanton 
Warfare 
Warlike 
Waspish 
Watchful 
Wasteful 
Welcome 
Welldone 
Whimsey 
Whirligig 
Wildfire 
Willing 
Wishful 
Wonderful 
Worry 
Wrathful 
Wreakful 


HUMOURS.     All  chronic  disorders  in         HUMBLES.      The  articles  so  called 

the  horse,  arising  from  an  imjmre  state  are  some  of  the  internal  trimmings  ob- 

of  the  blood,  are  with  the  inferior  classes  tained  in  breaking  up  a  deer,  which  are 

in  general  denominated  "  humours."  always  a  perquisite  of  the  keeper. 

HUNTER,  THE.  We  now  come  to  the  horse  used  for  hunting  ; 
he  is  pre-eminently  entitled  to  our  notice,  Avhether  considered  as  to 
his  breeding,  his  importance,  or  the  princely  amusement  in  which 
his  persevering  and  spirited  exertions  are  called  into  action.  It  is 
very  well  known,  particularly  to  those  who  follow  the  hare,  the  stag, 
or  the  more  noble  diversion  o^  fox  hunting,  that  a  very  considerable 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  animal  used  for  following  the  hounds. 
For  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  century,  the  hunter  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  as  the  kind  of  horse 
formerly  used  for  the  purpose  is  now  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  and, 
when  seen,  is  no  longer  capable  of  pursuing  the  amusement  already 
mentioned,  owing  to  the  increased  speed  with  which  it  is  at  present 
conducted.  As  the  hound  was  rendered  more  fleet,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  progressive  motion  of  the  horse  also,  so  that,  in 
a  smart  run  with  a  fox,  the  old  English  hunter  would  be  completely 
lost  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  sportsmen  of  the  new  school,  (and  an  excellent 

maxim  it  is)  that  in  a  hunter  as  much  blood  and  bone  as  possible  should 

be  united — you  may  thus  acquire  perfection,  and  it  can  be  accomplished 

in  no  other  way.     Yet  the  task  is  more  difficult  than  a  first,  or  super- 
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HUNTER 

ficial,  glance  of  the  business  might  seem  to  indicate,  as,  an  union, 
sufficiently  strong,  of  the  qualities  in  question,  is  not  very  often  to  be 
met  with  ;  or,  in  other  words,  thorough-bred  horses,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  best  blood,  are  seldom  possessed  of  sufficient  bone  to 
render  them  pre-eminently  calculated  for  the  chase ;  and  I  am  free  to 
confess,  that  the  very  best  hunters  that  have  ever  fallen  under  my 
observation,  have  been  remarkably  well  and  very  highly  bred,  but 
yet  not  absolutely  thorough-bred. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked,  that  small  bone  with  large  sinew  or  ten- 
don, is  the  union  which  gives  to  the  animal  possessing  it,  superior 
powers  of  speed  and  endurance  ;  but  such  an  assertion  can  never  be 
the  offspring  of  reason  and  reflection,  since  a  formation  of  this  kind 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found  ;  and,  were  it  to  be  met  with,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  form  a  sort  of  preternatural  union,  it  would  weaken,  rather 
than  add  to,  the  powers  of  the  animal  which  possessed  it.  Bone  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  strength  ;  it  is  the  substance  to  which 
the  tendon  is  attached,  (and  by  which,  indeed,  both  it  and  also  the 
muscle  is  supported  ;)  and  therefore  the  bone  and  tendon  will  be 
found,  for  the  most  part,  in  just  proportion.  Where  much  bone  is 
seen,  much  tendon  will  be  found  also  ;  and  where  it  happens  other- 
wise, I  should  consider  it  a  malformation,  as  a  circumstance  no  way 
desirable,  and  consequently  not  to  be  recommended. 

It  is  a  common  practise  to  convert  thorough-bred  horses,  which, 
on  trial,  prove  too  slow  for  racing,  into  hunters  ;  but  they  seldom 
prove  first  rates,  and  have  seldom  strength  sufficient  to  carry  a  com- 
mon-sized man.  When  a  horse  has  been  trained  for  the  course,  his 
action  is  rarely  calculated  for  a  hunter  ;  he  goes  too  close  to  the 
ground  (is  too  much  of  a  daisy  cutter)  to  get  well  over  rough,  uneven 
ground.  Light  thorough-bred  horses,  I  am  well  aware,  owing  to 
their  superior  blood,  will  struggle  with  uncommon  energy  and  spirit ; 
but,  in  defiance  of  breeding,  the  light  leggy  racer  cannot  get  through 
a  heavy  country — his  physical  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  accomplish  it.  In  training  the  racer,  the  animal  is  thrown  forward, 
and  taught  to  go  as  near  to  the  ground  as  possible,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  his  speed  to  the  utmost  possible  degree.  The  huntei-'s 
action  should  be  the  reverse  of  this,  in  a  great  measure  ;  it  should,  in 
fact,  be  lofty  :  and  as  the  racer  is  generally  a  leggy  light  animal,  the 
hunter,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  as  bulky  and  as  short-legged  as 
possible.  And,  after  all,  one  trifling  remove  from  full-blood,  and  one 
trifling  remove  only,  will  be  found  in  general  the  best  method  of 
breeding  superior  hunters.  If,  however,  unquestionable  full-blood 
be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  the  hunter,  the  ob- 
ject in  view  is  much  more  likely  to  be  attained  by  keeping  the  animal 
altogether  from  the  racing  stable,  and  not  put  him  to  great  exertion 
till  he  has  acquired  sufficient  strength — till  he  has  attained  his  fifth 
year.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  horse  which  has  been  trained  for  the 
course  seldom,  if  ever,  becomes  an  accomplished  jumper ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  observation  is  equally  as  applicable  here  as  in  a  number  of 
other  instances,  namely,  that  a  horse,  to  be  perfect  at  his  business 
(whatever  that  may  be)  should  be  trained  and  kept  to  it,  and  to  it  only. 
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A  notion  obtains  general  currency,  at  least  in  some  of  the  north 
western  counties,  that  the  Irish  horses  make  the  best  hunters ;  and 
I  must  candidly  confess,  that  I  have  seen  many  (and  possessed  some) 
excellent  hunters  which  claimed  an  Irish  nativity.  But,  since  Irish 
horses  are  neither  better  bred,  nor  better  formed,  than  Enghsh 
hunters,  we  must  look  for  their  superiority,  if  indeed  they  possess  it, 
to  some  other  cause  than  the  natural  quahty  of  the  animal ;  and,  on 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  fearless  manner  in 
which  they  are  ridden.  A  horse  to  become,  and  to  continue,  a  good 
hunter,  must  be  boldly  ridden  ;  but  I  would  have  them,  at  the  same 
time,  judiciously  ridden  also  :  in  the  latter  quality  our  neighbours  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  are,  in  all  probability,  a  little  deficient ;  and  hence 
so  many  of  the  Irish  hunters  will  be  found  to  have  sustained  injury. 
Many  Irish  hunters  annually  find  their  way  into  England,  particu- 
larly through  the  port  of  Liverpool,  few  of  which  iire  free  from  blem- 
ishes. They  are  often  impetuous  in  the  field,  owing  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  been  trained  ;  but  soon  become  tractable  by  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  treatment. 

Having  already  observed  that  horses  go  well  in  all  forms,  so  it 
may  be  said  of  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  that  good  hunters 
are  to  be  seen  in  all  forms  ;  but  as  there  is  a  peculiar  conformation 
of  the  animal  which  is  esteemed,  from  well-founded  experience,  as  su- 
perior to  all  others,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  such  is  the  form  to  be 
recommended. 

From  the  speedy,  laborious,  and  long-continued  exertion  which  a 
hunter  is  called  upon  to  sustain,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  his 
form  and  figure  should  constitute  the  essence,  if  possible,  of  strength 
and  speed  ;  and  therefore,  after  having  met  with  an  animal  possess- 
ing a  sufficient  share  of  blood  or  breeding  for  the  purpose,  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is  his  form  as  indicative  of  the  requisite  quali- 
ties.— A  knowing  dealer  remarked  to  me,  that,  in  the  choice  of  a 
hunter,  the  first  point  to  be  examined  was  the  hock,  (he  was  shew- 
ing me  a  hvmter  he  had  for  sale,  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the 
hocks,)  as  it  was  vain  to  expect  any  horse  to  make  a  good  hunter, 
unless  he  possessed  good  hocks.  This  is  all  very  well,  and,  beyond 
all  question,  a  hunter  cannot  have  a  better  recommendation  than 
good  hocks  :  there  are,  however,  other  points  and  circumstances  to 
be  considered  ;  and,  instead  of  the  hock,  I  think  it  quite  as  well,  like 
Old  Buckle,  to  commence  our  observations  at  the  fore  feet.  If  there 
be  such  a  malformation  of  the  feet  as  to  cause  lameness,  or  to  impede, 
in  any  way,  the  animaf  s  motions  : — if,  for  instance,  he  was  what  is 
called  tender  (having  the  navicular  disease  ;)  or  foundered,  all  other 
qualities,  however  excellent,  are  rendered  nugatory.  It  is  true,  a 
hunter,  with  tender  fore  feet,  as  he  goes  principally  on  soft  ground, 
will  perform  a  day's  hunting  very  well ;  but  then,  if  the  day  should 
be  severe,  which  is  very  often  the  case  with  fox  hounds,  the  exertion 
which  the  horse  has  undergone  produces  inflammation  or  fever  in  the 
feet,  he  cannot  feed,  on  account  of  the  pain  which  he  endures,  and 
will  not  be  in  a  fit  state  to  go  out  again  for  several  weeks  : — conse- 
quently, a  horse  with  bad  feet  should  be  cautiously  avoided. 
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It  is  not,  however,  intended  in  the  present  article,  to  point  out 
what  may  be  termed  the  diseases  of  the  horse,  whether  latent  or 
otherwise,  but  to  describe  the  form,  proportions,  and  figure  of  the 
animal,  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  language  so  plain,  as  to  enable  the 
uninitiated  to  form  a  judgment  for  themselves;  and  as  the  diseases 
and  local  defects  will  appear  specifically  under  the  proper  distinct 
heads,  we  shall  continue  the  immediate  and  legitimate  subject  of  the 
present  article. 

As  strength  is  so  essential  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the 
hunter,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  small  or  little  horse  cannot  be  well 
calculated  for  the  purpose  :  and  yet  there  is  a  medium  to  be  observed, 
and  the  extremes  should  be  avoided.  As  a  little  horse  cannot  pos- 
sess sufficient  power,  so  it  may  be  justly  observed,  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  school,  that  an  overgrown  beast  will  "  tire  himself — his  own 
iveight  will  kill  him."  Judging,  from  considerable  experience,  and 
an  extensive  field  of  observation,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  ob- 
serving, that  a  hunter  should  not  be  much  less  than  fifteen  hands  two 
inches  high,  nor  much  more  than  sixteen  hands  :  this  I  should  lay 
down  as  a  general  rule,  subject  to  exceptions  certainly,  as  will  always 
be  found  the  case.  Great  strength,  as  it  has  already  been  observed, 
is  indispensable  in  the  hunter  ;  and  although  the  requisite  strength 
will  generally  be  found  in  the  height  I  have  just  mentioned,  yet  some- 
times it  happens  that  horses  of  extraordinary  power  are  to  be  met 
with  considerably  under  that  standard.  Of  this  I  have  seen  many 
remai'kable  instances.  The  celebrated  pony  hunter,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Coke  (nephew  to  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham)  and  well  known  a  few 
years  ago  at  Melton,  was  under  fifteen  hands,  but  nevertheless  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  powers  ;  his  form,  though  handsome,  might  be 
said  to  be  equally  extraordinary ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  effect  with- 
out a  cause,  so  the  animal  in  question,  on  examination,  was  found  to 
possess  such  uncommon  bulk  that  he  was  in  reality  as  large,  if  not 
larger,  than  the  generahty  of  hunters. — A  few  years  back,  I  saw  a 
dark  brown  horse  in  the  possession  of  a  person  named  Harrop,  who 
resided  at  Liverpool,  scarcely  fifteen  hands  high,  but  possessing  un- 
common power,  and  of  course  uncommon  bulk.  He  was  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  Mr.  Coke's  pony  hunter ;  both  animals  were 
handsome,  but  not  so  remarkable  for  beauty,  abstractedly  considered, 
as  for  that  symmetrical  union  of  parts  as  would  seem  to  approach 
perfection  as  nearly  as  possible :  as  himters  they  had  no  superiors. 
The  dark  brown  horse  just  mentioned  (called,  I  believe,  Robin  Put) 
passed  from  the  hands  of  Harrop  into  those  of  one  Powell,  a  dealer ; 
Mason,  the  dealer,  purchased  him  from  Powell,  when  he  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  H.  Goodricke  ;  and  I  believe  was  ultimately  killed 
by  some  accident  in  Leicestershire. 

A  grey  horse  belonging  to  Sir  John  Kaye  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  class.  He  is  not  fifteen  hands  high,  but  an  animal  of  such 
bone  and  conformation  as  would  seem  to  indicate  every  thing  which 
could  be  desired  in  a  hunter  :  moreover,  he  is  thorough-bred,  and, 
to  make  use  of  a  common  phrase,  possesses  the  strength  of  a  wagon 
horse.  He  is  the  most  deceptive  horse  which  ever  fell  under  my 
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observation.  In  these  cases,  it  must  be  recollected,  that,  though  the 
animals  were  considerably  under  what  I  consider  the  standard  of  a 
hunter,  they  were,  nevertheless,  what  might  justly  be  considered  as 
large  horses. 

If  we  observe  the  principles  of  progressive  motion,  in  reference  at 
least  to  quadrupeds,  and  particularly  to  such  animals  as  are  remark- 
able for  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  we  shall  perceive  that  the 
fleetest  of  them  are  peculiarly  calculated  for  speed  by  a  combination 
of  parts,  which  is  truly  surprising,  almost,  as  it  were,  in  a  mechan- 
ical point  of  view.  Animals  of  the  deer  kind  are  remarkable  for 
swiftness,  and  their  form  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  purpose  : 
they  are  much  lower  before  than  behind  ;  their  fore  legs  are  short 
in  proportion  to  their  hind  legs  ;  and  their  bodies  so  formed  that  the 
viscera  are  placed  forward,  thus  leaving  great  scope  for  the  free  and 
extensive  action  of  the  hind  legs,  which,  of  course,  are  mainly  instru- 
mental in  giving  an  increased  impetus  to  the  animal's  progressive  mo- 
tion. Pursuing  the  same  train  of  reasoning,  let  us  next  regard  the 
greyhound,  which  offers  a  further  and  stronger  confirmation  of  the 
hypothesis  :  the  greyhound  is  smaller  than  the  stag,  but  swifter,  and 
this  superior  speed  arises,  beyond  all  question,  from  the  superior 
combination  of  his  form  ;  and  if  those  who  feel  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  investigation,  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine,  they  will  find 
that  those  greyhounds  which  have  rendered  themselves  celebrious 
by  outstripping  competition  (such  as  the  celebrated  Snowball,  for 
instance  ;)  have  been  equally  remarkable  for  a  low-dropping  chest, 
an  uncommon  length  of  hind  legs,*  and  commensurate  space  for  their 
sweeping  action.  The  most  striking  proof,  however,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  position  remains  to  be  stated  : — I  allude  to  the  hare. 
This  animal  is  the  fleetest  quadruped  in  nature,  that  is,  when  her 
size  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  hare  is  generally  found  to 
weigh  from  six  or  seven  to  ten  or  eleven  pounds,  though  hares  sel- 
dom reach  the  latter  Aveight : — the  hare  is  swifter  than  the  stag, 
whose  weight  cannot  be  much  less  than  ten  times  that  of  the  hare  : — 
she  is  as  fleet,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  greyhound,  which  is  four  or  five 
times  larger !  Whence,  then,  arises  this  extraordinary  celerity  of 
motion  ?  We  must  look  for  the  cause  in  the  striking  peculiarity  of 
her  conformation.  Every  person  that  has  ever  noticed  a  hare  could 
not  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  great  apparent  disparity  between 
the  length  of  the  fore  and  the  hind  legs  ;  with  her  very  low-dropping 
chest,  the  absence  of  heavy  viscera  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  amazing  breadth  and  strength  of  her  loins.  It  will  easily 
be  perceived,  that  the  peculiar  structure  of  her  legs  enables  her  to 
cover  a  larger  space  in  her  stride  than  any  other  animal  (speaking 
comparatively),  while  the  uncommon  strength  resulting  from  her  loins, 
thighs,  and  generally  from  the  combination  of  her  body,  give  her  the 
power  to  repeat  her  amazing  strides  with  incalculable  rapidity. 

In  the  purchase  of  a  hunter,  therefore,  these  principles,  or  this 

*  Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  such  racers  as  have  been  remarkable  for  speed, 
and  to  Eclipse  in  particular. 
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hypothesis,  should  be  kept  in  view.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  a 
horse  is  to  be  met  with  formed  precisely  in  the  same  mould  as  any 
of  the  animals  just  enumerated,  but  the  principle  is  precisely  similar, 
and  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  in  both  cases.  Beauty  is  a  term 
which,  in  most  cases,  must  be  applied  relatively;  for  instance,  a  horse 
may  be  very  beautiful  as  a  hunter,  without  impressing  upon  the  mind 
the  idea  of  a  beautiful  hack ;  and  therefore  the  form  of  the  horse 
which  we  are  to  consider  under  the  present  head,  is  that  best  calcu- 
lated for  following  hounds.  Having  stated  my  notions  upon  the 
principles  of  speed,  a  quality  essentially  necessary  in  a  hunter,  I  have 
further  to  remark,  that,  as  a  horse  of  this  description  has  to  traverse 
spaces  where  jumping  as  well  as  galloping  becomes  indispensably  re- 
quisite, it  will  be  advisable  to  look  for  an  union  of  parts  the  best  cal- 
culated for  the  combined  object  which  we  have  in  view.  As  it  has 
already  been  shewn  that  speed  mainly  results  from  a  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  the  hind  quarters,  so,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
requires  more  than  ordinary  strength  in  the  same  parts  to  enable  a 
horse  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  jumper.  In  jumping,*  the  spring 
must  arise  altogether  from  the  hind  quarters ;  and  therefore,  in  a 
hunter,  I  should  not  only  look  for  strong  hocks,  but  long  muscular 
thighs,  wide  spread  quarters  and  loins  as  strong  as  possible,  moder- 
ately ribbed  up ;  rather  round,  than  narrow,  in  the  barrel ;  back  not 
too  long ;  low-dropping  chest ;  bony,  and  muscular  in  the  arm ; 
strong  knee  ;  short  from  the  knee  to  the  ground  ;  strong  declining 
shoulders,  not  too  fine  at  the  top  ;  if  the  neck  be  well  set  in  to  the 
shoulders  and  finely  formed,  the  head  well  set  on  and  handsome,  so 
much  the  better ;  they  contribute  much  on  the  score  of  beauty,  and 
cannot  operate  as  a  drawback  on  the  goodness  of  the  animal ;  a  bold, 
full,  clear  eye  ;  broad,  rather  than  narrow,  forehead  ;  nortrils  wide. 
Horses,  whose  shoulders  taper  very  finely  to  the  top,  are  apt  to  be- 
come foundered,  though  I  have  seen  many  excellent  hunters  with 
shoulders  of  this  description.  Having  previously  spoken  of  the  feet, 
I  need  not  repeat  the  remarks  in  this  place. — Moreover,  a  hunter 
should  stand  over  a  considerable  space. f  It  will  frequently  happen 
that  a  short  backed  horse  will  stand  thus,  owing  to  the  sloping  posi- 
tion of  his  shoulders,  and  his  quarters  being  well  set  in : — horses  of 
this  formation  are  well  calculated  for  the  business.  A  leggy  horse 
cannot  be  recommended  for  hunting.  Observations  on  the  quality 
of  the  eye,  as  they  are  of  general  application,  have  appeared  under  a 
distinct  head.     See  Eye. 

Colour  I  regard  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  since  good  horses  are 

«  It  is  asserted  by  many  persons,  that  the  act  of  jumping  (leaping,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  old  school ;)  is  nothing  more  than  an  elongation  of  the  gallop ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  jumping  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  gallop.  I  cannot  agree 
exactly  to  this.  In  galloping,  all  the  feet,  I  think,  are  not  from  the  ground  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  they  are  obviously  so  in  jumping.  The  horse,  also,  presents  very 
different  appearances  in  the  two  positions. 

f  He  should  stand  straight  also,  turn  out  his  toes  neither  before  nor  behind.  Good 
horses,  it  is  ti-ue,  are  sometimes  met  with  of  this  formation,  but  it  never  can  be  a  re- 
commendation. 
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to  be  found  of  all  colours  ;  and,  as  the  old  saying  expresses  very 
truly,  "  a  good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour." — However,  as  far 
as  relates  to  beauty  of  appearance  m  the  field,  a  dapple-grey  or 
golden  bay  is  to  be  preferred. 

A  horse  intended  for  a  hunter,  if  put  to  very  severe  exertion  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  is  frequently  ruined,  or  so  far  injured  that  no 
dependance  can  be  placed  on  his  future  exertions.  It  causes  founder, 
debihty,  and  a  train  of  evils  which  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate. — A 
horse  will  rarely  become  a  perfect  hunter  before  he  is  seven  or  eight 
years  old  ;  and  with  proper  treatment,  if  his  constitution  be  vigorous, 
he  will  generally  be  enabled  to  perform  his  business  till  he  attains 
the  age  of  sixteen,  or  perhaps  twenty. 


HUNTER,  MANAGEMENT  of  the. 
Some  remarks  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hunter  have  ah-eady  appeared 
under  the  head  "  Condition  ;"  but  they 
are,  in  a  great  degree,  of  general  appli- 
cation :  we  have  therefore  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  more  particularly  into 
the  subject  in  this  place. 

On  the  treatment  of  the  Hunter,  both 
summer  and  tvinter  ;  with  miscellaneous 
observations. 

The  subject  of  summering  the  hunter 
has,  of  late  years,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  sporting  world  in  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  :  the  old  and  general  sys- 
tem of  summering  at  grass  has  been  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  a  very  active  minority, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  sum- 
mering the  hunter  in  the  stable  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  old  method  of  sum- 
mering him  in  the  open  air ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  latter  is  generally  attended  with 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  But  it 
would  appear  to  me,  that  the  advocates  of 
the  different  systems,  in  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment, have  entirely  overlooked  that  which 
ought  to  constitute  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  each — I  allude  to  the  constitution, 
or  physical  habit,  of  the  horse, — a  subject 
which  it  is  highly  necessary  to  bring  un- 
der consideration. 

Although  the  stable  system  is  generally 
denominated  the  new  system,  it  is  not 
quite  so  modern  as  this  term  would  seem 
to  imply,  since  the  sportsmen  of  the  old 
school  were  divided  in  opinion  on  the 
same  subject ;  or,  at  least,  the  grass  sys- 
tem was  called  in  question  by  a  minority 
of  them,  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  has 
been  for  the  last  few  years  by  modern 
sportsmen.  An  author,  whose  notions  on 
hunting  appeared  in  the  3^ear  1733,  thus 
speaks  of  the  treatment  of  the  hunter. 
"  As  to  all  matters  of  feeding,  physick- 
ing, airing,  See.  I  refer  you  to  the  more 
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expert  grooms,  or  the  learned  doctors  of 
the  hammer  and  pincers ;  but  as  my  way 
of  ordering  my  steeds  is  to  consult  use  ra- 
ther than  ornament,  I  always  keep  them 
in  the  open  air  (unless  the  night  after  a 
hard  chase)  ;  I  allow  them  two  or  three 
acres  of  pasture  to  cool  their  bellies  and 
stretch  their  limbs,  with  a  warm  hovel  to 
shelter  them  from  a  storm ;  a  rack  and 
manger,  with  proper  provisions,  to  keep 
them  in  heart ;  and  a  fresh  spring  of 
Avater  in  the  same  field  to  quench  their 
thirst.  I  have  known  a  gelding,  with  this 
regimen,  to  be  sound,  fresh,  and  in  full 
vigour,  after  ten  years  of  the  hardest 
hunting ;  I  dare  promise  him  that  shall 
try  it,  to  find  such  an  one  as  far  be- 
yond the  fine  cloathed,  thin  skinned 
courser  ( cceteris  'paribus),  as  a  rough 
ploughman  is  fitter  for  business  than  a 
soft  handed  beau."  I  quote  this  merely 
to  shew  the  opinion  of  a  sportsman  of  the 
last  century,  not  as  a  system  that  I  would 
recommend  ;  as  I  am  willing  to  suppose 
that,  as  most  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement, 
the  treatment  of  that  noble  quadruped, 
the  horse,  has  not  been  foi'gotten  in  the 
general  march  of  the  mind. 

The  eloquent Beckford,  whose  "Thoughts 
on  Hunting"  made  their  appearance  at  a 
more  recent  period,  thus  expresses  him- 
self on  the  subject  of  summering  the 
hunter:  —  "After  a  long  and  tiresome 
winter  (saj-s  he)  surely  the  horse  deserves 
some  repose.  Let  him  then  enjoy  his 
short  lived  liberty ;  and  as  his  feet  are  the 
parts  which  suffer  most,  turn  him  out 
into  a  soft  pasture.  Some  there  are  who 
disapprove  of  grass,  saying,  that  when  a 
horse  is  in  good  order,  the  turning  him 
out  undoes  it  all  again.  It  certainly  does. 
Yet  this,  at  the  same  time,  I  believe,  that 
no  horse  can  be  fresh  in  his  limbs,  or  will 
last  long,  without  it.     Can  standing  in  a 
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hot  stable  do  him  any  good?  and  can 
hard  exercise,  particularly  in  the  sum- 
mer, be  of  any  advantage  to  him?  Is  it 
not  soft  ground,  and  long  rest,  that  will 
best  refresh  his  limbs,  while  the  night  air 
and  morning  dews  will  invigorate  his 
body  ?  Some  never  physic  their  hunters  ; 
only  observing,  when  they  first  take  them 
up  from  grass,  to  work  them  gently : 
some  turn  out  their's  all  the  year.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  such  as  follow  the  latter 
method  to  physic  their  horses  at  grass ; 
they  then  are  taken  up,  well  fed,  and  pro- 
perly exercised,  to  get  them  into  order : 
this  done,  they  are  turned  out  for  a  few 
hours  every  day  when  they  are  not  ridden. 
The  pasture  should  be  dry,  and  should 
have  little  grass  :  there  they  will  stretch 
their  limbs,  cool  their  bodies,  and  will 
take  as  much  exercise  as  is  necessary  for 
them.  I  have  often  remarked,  that,  thus 
treated,  they  catch  fewer  colds,  have  the 
rise  of  their  limbs  more  freely,  and  are 
less  liable  to  lameness  than  other  horses. 
Another  advantage  attends  this  method, 
which,  in  the  horses  you  ride  yourself, 
you  will  allow  to  be  very  material : — your 
horse,  when  once  he  is  in  order,  will  re- 
quire less  strong  exercise  than  grooms 
generally  give  their  horses  ;  and  his 
mouth,  in  all  probability,  will  not  be  the 
worse  for  it." 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  his  "  Mili- 
tary Equitation,"  observes,  "  Horses 
should  be  turned  loose  somewhere,  or 
walked  about  every  day  when  they  do 
not  work,  particularljf  after  hard  exercise  : 
— swelled  legs,  physic,  &c.  will  be  saved 
by  these  means,  and  many  distempers 
avoided." — He  further  observes — "  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
though  few  attend  to  it,  to  feed  horses  ac- 
cording to  their  work.  When  the  work 
is  hard,  food  should  be  in  plenty ;  when 
it  is  otherwise,  the  food  should  be  dimin- 
ished immediately,  the  hay  particularly." 
These  quotations  are  given  to  shew 
the  opinions  of  men  of  sense  and  reflec- 
tion, who  had  studied  the  subject  at  a 
period  when  it  was  not  so  well  understood, 
nor  had  been  so  thoroughly  investigated, 
as  at  present ;  and  when  the  short,  beau- 
tiful, glossy  coat,  so  indispensable  in  the 
present  day,  was  but  little  regarded.  A 
horse  which  is  exposed  to  a  cold  atmo- 
sphere will  be  rough  in  his  coat ;  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  warmth  (to  say  no- 
thing of  good  grooming  and  good  feeding) 
being  absolutely  requisite  to  give  the 
sleek  silky  coat  now  so  highly,  and  so 
justly,  esteemed. 
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In  regard  to  the  much-agitated  ques- 
tion, summering  the  hunter,  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  what  ought  to 
constitute  the  leading  principle,  namely, 
the  constitutmi  and  state  of  the  horse,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  regarded  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  ;  and  therefore, 
upon  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  it 
will  perhaps  be  found  that  the  advocates 
on  both  sides  have  somewhat  overstrained 
the  point.  The  true  Arabian  horse,  from 
whom  we  have,  in  a  very  great  measure, 
derived  our  hunters,  at  least  our  modern 
hunters,  is  an  animal  whose  constitution 
seems  to  require  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  atmospheric  warmth:  to  this  he 
is  constantly  exposed  in  his  own  country, 
where  he  is  remarkable  for  his  beauty, 
his  spirit,  and  vigorous  perseverance  ; 
and  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  in  the 
treatment  of  our  hunters,  we  should  keep 
this  steadily  in  view. 

If  a  horse  be  regularly  hunted  through- 
out the  season,  he  must  be  fortiuiate 
indeed,  if  he  do  not  receive  many  bangs 
and  bruises  about  the  feet ;  in  fact,  his 
legs  and  feet  are  what  must  necessarily 
suffer  the  most  during  his  laborious  oc- 
cupation ;  and  it  is  very  fair  to  presume, 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  hunting  season,  he 
is  something  "  worse  for  wear,"  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  bangs  and  bruises  already 
noticed,  as  well  perhaps  as  from  the  strain- 
ing of  the  tendons,  and  other  incidents  to 
which  the  hunter  is  peculiarly  liable  : 
added  to  which,  the  animal  has  been 
highly  fed,  and  throughout  the  season 
may  be  said  to  have  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  continual  excitement.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is,  which  is  the  method,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  re-invigorate  him,  and 
restore  his  constitution  to  its  wonted  or 
requisite  state  ?  Thei-e  are  many  persons, 
I  am  very  well  aware,  who  would  prefer 
the  stable  to  the  field ;  but  I  am  free  to 
confess,  that  I  am  not  one  of  those.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  already  set  forth 
(and  generally  speaking,  they  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  hunters)  I  would  turn 
the  horse  into  a  dry,  but  not  hard,  pastiire, 
where  he  might  crop  the  early  spring 
grass,  which  would  cool  his  body,  and 
thus  allay  the  excitement  under  which 
his  system  had  been  kept  for  many  pre- 
vious months  ;  while  his  feet  and  legs 
(perhaps  in  some  degree  inflamed)  wovdd 
derive  every  possible'benefit  from  the  cool- 
ness of  the  ground — advantages  which  he 
could  not  derive  if  kept  in  the  stable. — 
In  thus  turning  the  horse  out  at  an  early 
period,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
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that  I  would  suffer  him  to  remain  out  dur- 
ing the  night ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would 
have  him  housed  till  such  time  as  the 
weather  was  sufficiently  warm,  and  the 
season  sufficiently  advanced,  so  as  to  re- 
move all  douht  as  to  his  sustaining  any 
injury  from  remaining  ahroad,  exposed  to 
the  cold  air. 

During  the  hunting  season,  the  fiicul- 
ties  and  powers  of  the  horse  may  be  said 
to  be  kept  constantly  on  the  stretch  ;  and 
consequently,  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
they  must  require  relaxation ;  for  which 
the  stable  system  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
appear  well  calculated. 

And,  in  speaking  of  simimering  in  the 
field,  I  must  here  observe,  that,  as  at  the 
early  period  of  the  smnm.er,  I  v.'ould  not 
allow  the  horse  to  remain  out  during  the 
night,  so,  as  the  season  advanced,  the 
■weather  became  hot,  and  flies  trouble- 
some, I  would  take  him  into  the  stable 
during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

If  a  horse  happens  to  be  very  short  in 
the  neck,  v.-itli  long  fore  legs,  the  pasture 
in  which  he  is  placed,  should  not  be  a 
level  flat ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
hilly  or  undulated  ;  or  what  an  old  sj^ort- 
ing friend  calls  "  a  give  and  take  pasture," 
as  the  horse  will  thus  feed  much  easier. 

When  a  horse  happens  to  be  tender  in 
the  fore  feet,  summering  on  a  soft  pasture 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  summering  in  the  stable.  In  fact, 
the  feet  of  a  horse  are  very  apt  to  contract 
by  standing  in  the  stable  : — if  he  is  to  be 
summered  in  the  stal)le,  some  artificial 
precaution  must  be  adojited  to  prevent  the 
contraction  ;  otherwise  the  circulation  in 
the  feet,  from  the  heat  and  drj-ness  of  the 
stable,  will  be  obstructed,  and  the  hoof  or 
heel  will  consequently  contract. 

Where  a  horse  is  tender  before,  the 
pastvu'e  should  be  as  soft  as  possible  ;  and 
many  marshes  are  to  be  met  with  which 
are  very  well  calculated  to  answer  the 
end  in  question.  I  should  be  careful, 
however,  to  choose  such  marshes  as  were 
not  remarkable  for  rich  or  luxuriant  pas- 
turage ;  I  would  have  the  grass  hard  and 
scanty  rather  than  otherwise,  since  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  reverse  of  this  is 
apt  to  produce  that  unpleasant  disease  in 
the  horse,  emphatically  kuoviu  by  the 
name  of  roar'm(j. 

In  conversing  upon  this  subject  with 
that  intelligent  gentleman,  Mr.  Scaris- 
brick  of  Scarisbrick  Hall,  near  Liverpool, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1S27,  he  ob- 
served that  his  paddocks,  (four  in  num- 
ber) upon  which  we  were  then  walking, 
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some  years  before  had  been  well  manured, 
under  the  idea  of  increasing  and  render- 
ing the  pasture  more  luxuriant,  since 
which,  however,  they  had  repeatedly  pro- 
duced roarers ;  which  he  atti'ibuted  en- 
tirely to  the  circiniistance  just  noticed, 
and,  I  make  no  doubt,  justly. 

Light,  hard,  benty  grass  is  the  best 
calculated  for  horses,  and  for  hunters  and 
all  liorses  with  any  pretensions  to  breed- 
ing in  particidar.  It  is  true,  by  turning 
a  hunter  out  to  grass,  you  lose  his  con- 
dition, and  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
arguments  advanced  against  it,  by  the 
advocates  of  the  stable  system  ;  but  surely 
it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  take  the  horse 
up  in  time,  so  as  to  place  upon  him  that 
firm  elastic  muscle  so  necessary  in  a 
hunter.  And,  indeed,  if,  while  at  grass, 
corn  be  given  to  the  horse,  his  condition 
will  suffer  very  little  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
this  necessary,  since,  if  he  be  taken  up 
two  or  three  months  before  the  hunting 
season,  and  properly  fed,  properly  exer- 
cised, and  properly  groomed,  he  will  be 
completely  fit  for  his  business  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  he  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  new 
horse. 

Where  a  hunter  has  done  but  little 
work,  he  will  sustain  no  injury,  perhaps, 
by  being  summered  in  the  stable,  suppos- 
ing lum  to  be  perfectly  sound  ;  but  his 
feet,  nevertheless,  should  be  particularly 
attended  to,  or  they  will  be  very  likely,  I 
think,  to  contract.  However,  if  such  a 
circumstance  do  not  happen,  I  do  not 
mean,  for  a  moment,  to  deny  that  such  a 
horse  will  come  out  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hunting  season  every  way 
calculated  for  his  work. 

The  beautiful  bloom  of  a  horse's  coat 
may  be  better  preserved  in  the  stable  than 
in  the  field  ;  and  from  this  and  some 
other  minor  circumstances,  perhaps,  the 
advocates  of  the  system  of  summering 
the  hunter  in  the  stable,  hastily  insisted 
upon  the  superiority  without  any  qualifi- 
cation ;  but  experience  soon  taught  them 
that,  in  the  stable,  the  feet  of  the  horse, 
required  more  attention  than  they  had  at 
first  suspected,  and  a  clay  house  or  shed 
was  tlien  mentioned  ;  that  is,  a  few  cart 
loads  of  clay  were  to  be  placed  under  a 
shed,  to  be  kept  well  moistened  with  wa- 
ter, and  in  this  wet  clay,  the  horse's  feet 
were  to  be  placed  for  several  hours  each 
day  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  an  inclosure, 
allov\ang  sufficient  room  for  the  horse  to 
move  about  and  exercise  himself,  was  re- 
commended ;  while,  at  the  same  time  it 
was  admitted,  that  green  food,  or  soiling 
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in  the  stable,  was  indispensable.  Now, 
what  does  all  this  amount  to,  but  that  it 
is  a  troublesome  and  expensive  method  of 
doing  that  which  may  be  better  accom- 
plished by  a  rim  at  grass  in  the  manner 
I  have  already  described. 

It  may  be  also  very  justly  observed, 
that,  in  the  treatment  of  the  hmiter,  his 
constitution  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  duly  considered  ;  since,  it  will  be 
found  that  some  horses  will  do  better  in 
the  stable  than  others,  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  and,  in  this  the  judgment  of  the 
owner,  or  of  those  in  whom  he  confides, 
must  decide,  since  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  precise  rules  \vithout  a  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  the  identical  cases. 

I  wish  to  be  particularly  understood, 
that,  although  I  am  an  advocate  for  a 
run  at  grass,  I  would  by  no  means  recom- 
mend an  unqualified  summer's  run.  I 
would  give  the  horse  the  early  spring 
grass,  if  possible  (as  I  have  already  ob- 
served), but  I  would  not  suffer  him  to 
remain  out  at  night  till  the  weather  be- 
came sufliciently  warm  ;  when  he  should 
be  sheltered  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
from  his  tormentors,  the  flies. 

And,  after  all,  upon  a  considerate  view 
of  the  case,  the  two  systems  will  be  found 
to  approximate  each  other,  since,  if  the 
pasture  be  scanty,  and  corn  be  given 
at  grass,  the  advantages  of  condition  are 
preserved  in  a  great  degree  ;  while,  by 
the  stable  system,  the  use  of  the  clay  shed 
may,  perhaps,  preserve  the  feet  from  con- 
traction. But  I  feel  a  perfect  conviction, 
that,  by  the  latter  method,  the  constitu- 
tional vigour  of  the  animal  becomes  much 
sooner  exhausted  ;  he  may  be  said  to  ex- 
perience a  premature  old  age ;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  is  much  sooner  worn  out  ; 
since  he  requires  much  more  medicine, 
and  is  kept,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  constant 
state  of  excitement.  When  a  horse  is 
summered  in  the  stable,  regular  exercise 
is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary. 

Asa  proof  of  the  re-invigorating  quali- 
ties of  a  run  at  grass,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  any  battered  and  jaded  hoi'se,  and 
particularly  at  such  as  are  employed  in 
stage  coaches.  When  these,  for  instance, 
have  been  worked  to  a  "  stand  still,"  as 
it  is  called,  their  legs  and  feet  battered  to 
pieces  by  the  hard  road,  a  few  weeks' 
grass  is  the  remedy,  and  perhaps  the  only 
remedj'^ ;  after  a  few  weeks,  they  come  up 
again,  "  qiiite  new  horses,"  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  work  ;  and  thus  nature,  in 
a  short  period,  accomplishes  that,  which 
would  be  very  tedious  to  bring  about  in 
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the  stable  with  all  the  assistance  of  art,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  much  greater  expense 
attending  it :  in  many  cases,  the  object 
could  never  be  accomplished  in  the 
stable. 

We  have  been  told  of  late  years,  by  the 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  stable  system 
of  summering  the  hunter,  that  grazing  the 
horse  for  the  summer  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce roaring  ;  but  this  is  one  of  those 
sweeping  declarations  that,  to  be  properly 
understood,  reqviires  elucidation.  If  a 
hunter,  after  being  kept  in  a  very  warm 
stable  during  the  season,  and  highly  fed 
upon  hard  meat,  be  impropei-ly  tin-ned 
out,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  if  he  should 
become  a  roarer :  if  the  transition  be  sud- 
den, the  horse  will  take  cold,  and,  if  ne- 
glected, is  very  likely  to  come  up  a  roarer. 
The  animal  should  be  prepared  for  so  great 
a  change  by  degrees,  nor  should  he,  in 
my  opinion,  be  suffered  to  remain  out 
during  the  night  till  he  has  been  some 
weeks  at  grass,  vmless  indeed  the  season 
be  advanced  and  the  weather  warm.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  grass  system,  like  all  other 
systems,  is  liable  to  abuse  ;  and  thus  the 
glaring  improprieties  of  the  groom  are 
placed  to  its  account  ;  though  I  feel  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  no  danger  of  roaring 
from  sunnnering  the  himter  at  grass  is  to 
be  ajiprehended,  provided  the  horse  be 
properly  prepared  for  the  change. 

A  horse,  which  is  intended  to  undergo 
the  laborious  exertion  of  the  ensuing  sea- 
son's hunting,  if  summered  at  grass,  should 
be  taken  up  in  good  time  ;  as,  if  he  be 
suffered  to  remain  out  till  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  his  coat  will  be  apt  to  stare ; 
nature  will  not  fail  to  guard  herself  against 
the  approaching  change  of  the  atmosphere 
by  a  longer,  thicker,  and  consequently 
warmer  coat ;  Avhich,  however  well  it  may 
be  calculated  to  protect  the  animal  from 
the  severities  of  our  chilling  climate,  has 
a  very  unsightly  appearance  by  the  cover 
side,  to  s  ay  nothing  of  another  serious  in- 
convenience, after  a  hard  day's  hunting — 
I  mean  drying. 

On  coming  up  from  grass,  it  is  the 
general  custom  to  put  the  horse  through 
a  course  of  physic;  and  in  most  cases  this 
is  practised  without  the  least  reference  to 
the  animal's  constitution,  at  least  in  an 
individual  point  of  view.  Any  person 
capable  of  reflection  will  easily  perceive 
that  horses,  like  human  beings,  vary  very 
considerably  in  constitution,  and  conse- 
quently, either  as  it  regards  physic  or 
food,  or  exercise,  should  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. 
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I  am  induced  to  suppose  that  some 
hunters,  on  being  taken  up  from  grass, 
require  very  little  physic,  though  I  am 
very  well  aware  that  it  is  the  general 
practise  to  put  the  horse  thi'ough  a  regular 
course  of  medicine.  On  sjieaking  to  an 
old  sporting  friend  on  this  subject,  (a  very 
strenuous  advocate  for  physic)  he  re- 
marked, that  such  a  plan  could  do  no 
harm  ;  that  physic  never  hiu'ts  a  horse  ; 
and  therefore  fortified  himself  under  the 
idea  that,  though  the  horse  might  stand 
in  no  need  of  physic,  yet,  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  it,  nothing  injurious  could 
result :  but  this  is  a  doctrine  to  which  I 
cannot  subscribe,  and  which,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  will  not  endure  the  test  of  reason- 
able investigation.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  physic  excites  an  unusual  and  indeed 
an  unnatural  action  of  the  animal  system ; 
and  therefore,  if  administered,  when  not 
called  for,  must  be  injurious ;  if  often  ad- 
ministered, under  such  circumstances, 
cannot  f^iil  to  weaken  and  impair  the 
animal  organization — cannot  fail,  in  fact, 
to  induce  premature  decay. 

If  a  horse,  when  taken  up  fi'om  grass, 
do  not  improve  in  his  condition  and  ap- 
pearance as  he  ought,  he,  most  likely,  is 
in  want  of  physic ;  he  may  be  plagued 
"with  worms,  which,  of  course,  it  will  be 
highly  necessary  to  remove  ;  and  this 
purpose  is  best  effected,  according  to  the 
notion  of  some,  by  administering  linseed 
oil  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  this 
opinion,  since  this,  as  well  as  several  other 
vegetable  oils  (and  perhaps  vegetable  oils 
in  general),  are  the  very  bane  of  the  in- 
sect and  worm  tribes.  However,  as  I 
never  feel  myself  justified  in  attempting 
to  administer  remedies,  where  my  know- 
ledge must  be  veiy  imperfect,  so  I  must 
recommend  the  same  system: — I  might 
feel  no  hesitation  in  bleeding  a  horse,  or 
giving  a  simple  dose  of  physic  to  him  ; 
but  where  I  had  a  remote  suspicion  of 
approaching  danger,  or  did  not  under- 
stand the  case,  I  would  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  a  professional  man,  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
to  observe,  that,  though  I  should  be  thus 
ready  to  employ  a  veterinary  surgeon,  I 
would  not  tinist  so  valuable  an  animal  as 
a  favourite  horse  to  his  entire  controul, 
unless  I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
skill.  A  veterinary  surgeon  should  possess 
sound  sense  and  also  acute  perception — ■ 
such  a  man  would  form  his  practise  upon 
the  principles  of  reason  and  true  philoso- 
phy— I  should  be  inclined  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  such  a  person,  and  rest 
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satisfied,  whatever  might  be  the  re- 
sult. 

As  I  am  come  to  speak  of  the  hunter 
on  being  taken  up  from  grass,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  as  I  recommended  turning  him 
out  by  degrees,  as  it  were,  so,  in  taking  him 
up,  I  would  not  have  the  rigid  and  regular 
stable  discipline  inflicted  upon  him  im- 
mediately. This  change,  like  the  others, 
should  be  brought  about  by  degrees.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  place,  the  stable 
should  be  cool,  his  cloathing  ti-ifling,  his 
corn  less  than  the  usual  stable  allowance 
(and,  of  course,  increased  by  degrees), 
and  his  exercise  gentle.  These  matters 
should  proceed  in  judicious  progression 
till  the  required  condition  is  accomplished. 
The  pex'fection  of  condition  must  be  to  get 
as  much  firm  elastic  muscle  upon  the  horse 
as  possible,  devoid,  however,  entirely  of 
fat,  since  even  the  smallest  quantity  of 
the  latter  must  be  a  drawback  upon  the 
animal's  powers  of  speed  and  endurance. 
Therefore,  if,  when  I  took  the  horse  up 
from  grass,  I  found  that  he  went  on  well, 
I  should  proceed  without  much  physic ; 
but  if  his  coat  appeared  penny,  or  he 
otherwise  indicated  imperfect  health,  I 
should  deem  physic  indispensably  neces- 
sary. I  have  already  remai'ked  that  the 
horse  is  subject  to  worms  ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  vermin  are  generated — a  gentleman 
whose  opinion  respecting  horses  I  very 
much  vahie,  supposes  that  the  embryo  of 
the  worm  is  externally  deposited,  and 
makes  its  way  into  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  See 
Worms. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  feet  of 
hunters  require  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion in  the  stable.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
stuff  the  feet  of  a  hunter,  tar  and  clay 
mixed,  will  be  found,  generally  speaking, 
to  answer  the  purpose  ;  tar  mixed  with 
hog's  lard  is  perhaps  better  in  many  cases ; 
and  crushed  linseed  mixed  with  water  has 
been  lately  brought  into  use.  Goodwin, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  Shoeing,  observes, 
(speaking  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse)  "  It  is 
familiar  to  eveiy  person,  who  has  paid 
attention  to  the  nature  of  horn,  that  it 
readily  absorbs  water,  and  that  a  few 
hours'  immersion  softens  and  renders  it 
pliant.  When  subject  to  the  heat  of  stables 
and  fermented  litter,  evaporation  takes 
place  so  freely,  that  not  only  the  little 
moisture  which  may  have  been  absorbed 
during  the  day,  when  at  exercise  or  work 
in  wet  weather,  is  quickly  evaporated  on 
rctuniing  into  the  stable,  but  also  a  great 
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portion  of  the  moisture  which  has  pene- 
trated the  hoof  from  within.  Thus,  if  no 
means  have  been  devised  to  counteract 
these  effects,  hoofs  soon  become  hard  and 
brittle.  It  is  therefore  an  object  of  great 
moment  to  bring  horses"  feet,  when  in  the 
stable,  as  near  to  a  state  of  nature  as  can 
be  accomplished  without  much  inconve- 
nience. For  this  purpose  I  recommend 
two  pieces  of  Bath  coating,  or  any  other 
coarse  cloth,  cut  to  the  precise  form  and 
size  of  the  hoof,  and  stitched  together 
with  a  leather  lace  at  each  end  long 
enough  to  go  once  or  twice  round  the  foot. 
It  should  be  made  quite  wet,  and  be  tied 
round  horses'  feet  when  dressed  and  clean. 
I  also  fill  their  feet  with  crushed  linseed, 
mixed  with  water,  and  made  of  the  con- 
sistence of  stiff  mortar.  I  have  found 
most  advantage  in  using  crushed  linseed 
without  any  of  the  oil  being  taken  out  of 
it,  as  a  foot  stopping  in  preference  to  any 
other."  Cow  dung,  though  used  for  stop- 
ping, has  a  tendency,  it  is  said,  to  destroy 
the  texture  of  the  frog. 

Once  a  week,  it  is  supposed,  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  horse  to  go  out  with  fox- 
hounds ;  but  there  are  many  horses  that 
will  come  out  more  frequently,  if  judi- 
ciously ridden.  Of  course,  the  day  the 
horse  is  intended  for  hunting,  he  should 
not  receive  his  usual  allowance  of  food  : 
on  the  contrary,  one  small  feed  of  corn 
only  should  be  given  him  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  morning  with  a  few  gulps  of 
water — no  horse  can  go  well  on  a  fidl 
belly  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  stomach 
should  not  be  absolutely  empty.  On  re- 
turning home  after  the  exertions  of  the 
chase,  his  treatment  should  be  regulated 
by  his  state  of  exhaustion  or  otherwise. 
If  the  horse  be  what  is  called  over-marked 
(rendered  feeble  by  excessive  fatigue)  a 
dram  of  tartar  emetic  may  be  given  with 
advantage,  and  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  bleed  him.  However,  speaking  gener- 
ally, I  would,  as  soon  as  the  horse  reached 
home,  after  a  hard  day's  hunting,  give 
him  a  warm  mash,  composed  of  linseed, 
bran,  and  oats  ;  and  on  all  occasions,  (  at 
least  where  the  horse  has  undergone  a 
hard  day's  work)  should  prefer  getting 
something  nourishing  into  his  stomach, 
to  rubbing  him  dry,  &c.  which  operation 
I  have  often  seen  grooms  compel  their 
horses  to  undergo  before  they  have  al- 
lowed them  to  eat.  Where  a  moist  warm 
mash  is  given  (and  it  should  be  ready  to 
be  put  in  the  manger,  if  possible,  as  soon 
as  the  horse  comes  in)  the  horse  will  not 
require  gruel,  or  indeed  water  till  he  is 
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perfectly  dry  and  cool.  On  returning  from 
hunting  on  ordinary  occasions,  having  a 
few  miles  to  ride  home,  the  horse  having 
become  cool  and  dry,  I  have  let  him 
drink  a  few  gulps  of  Avater  at  some 
stream  or  convenient  place,  as  I  passed 
along — ^and  trotted  on  :  this  indeed  is  my 
general  practise,  unless  the  exertions  of 
the  day  have  been  extraordinarily  severe, 
and  I  have  a  considerable  distance  to  ride, 
when  T  give  him  some  oatmeal  and  luke- 
warm water  at  the  first  house  where  I  can 
procure  it.  Some  persons  prefer  j^o«?-,  in- 
stead of  oatmeal  on  such  occasions,  on 
account,  as  they  say,  of  the  pm-gative  or 
scouring  quality  which  the  latter  pos- 
sesses : — On  this  very  account  I  prefer  it, 
since,  beyond  all  question,  the  best  results 
may  frequently  follow  its  administration 
to  the  horse  under  such  circumstances, 
and  particularly  in  preventing  or  counter- 
acting any  tendency  to  inflammation. 

HUNTERS'  STAKES,  and  COCK- 
TAIL RACING:— 

We  copy  the  following  from  that 
highly  interesting  little  book.  Brown's 
Turf  Expositor. — Horses  which  ai^pear 
as  racers,  and  are  xmderstood  not  to  be 
thorough-bred,  are,  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  turf,  denominated  Cocktails. 
They  i-un  for  hunters'  stakes,  and  also  for 
what  are  called  half-bred  stakes  ;  nor  in- 
deed are  they  debarred  from  running  for 
regular  plates,  &c.  for  which,  however, 
they  seldom  enter  :  though  instances  are 
not  wanting  where  they  have  beaten  ac- 
knowledged thorough-bred  horses,  and 
those  of  a  fair  description,  or  perhaps  a 
little  above  the  average  of  what  may  be 
called  plate  horses ;  as  an  instance,  I  give 
the  following  :  —  at  Knutsford  Races, 
1827,  Miracle,  a  cocktail,  belonging  to  a 
man  named  Hudson,  was  entered  for  one 
of  the  plates.  Three  started.  Miracle, 
Orthodox,  and  Vesta ;  the  plate  was  won 
by  Miracle  after  three  well  contested 
heats  ! — -Yet  Miracle  raced  under  the  de- 
scription of  a  cocktail ! 

The  fact  is,  a  number  (the  greater  part 
perhaps)  of  these  cocktails  are  thorough- 
bred horses  ;  and  of  all  systems  of  swin- 
dling and  fraud,  there  is  none  more  con- 
temptible and  disgusting  than  cocktail 
racing.  To  say  nothing  of  Tom  Paine 
and  several  others,  which  have  now  dis- 
appeared, who,  let  me  ask,  could  look  for 
a  moment  at  Brother  to  Hexgrave,  The 
Tartar,  Mr.  Fry,  Agnes,  Judy  Nicholson, 
and  Sawney,  and  others,  and  suppose  they 
were  not  thorough-bred  ?  Let  us  look  at 
the    performances   of   the   above-named 
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cocktails,  and  we  shall  be  convTinced  that 
they  are  not  only  thorough-bred,  but  as 
well  and  almost  as  highly  bred  as  possible. 
A  real  cocktail  cannot  bear  the  training 
even,  which  these  horses  have  undergone  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  powers  of  continu- 
ance which  they  have  displayed,  a  cha- 
racteristic so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
very  nature  of  a  horse  with  a  taint  in  his 
pedigree  :  and  indeed  of  which  a  real 
cocktail  is  absolutely  incapable.  If  a  real 
or  genuine  cocktail  be  put  into  training 
and  treated  the  same  way  as  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  he  will,  in  a  short  time,  refuse 
his  corn,  and  consequently  his  training 
must  cease.  He  is  absolutely  unable  to 
endure  the  severe  exercise  to  wliich  tho- 
rough-bred horses  are  subjected,  and  re- 
fuses to  feed.  A  cocktail  can  neither  do  the 
work  nor  feed  like  a  thorough-bred  horse. 
Speaking  upon  the  subject  of  cocktails 
with  Mr.  Pierse,  the  enlightened  trainer, 
who  resides  at  Belleisle,  near  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  he  observed,  that  he  had  once 
a  cocktail  in  his  stable  belonging  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Yates,  who  enter- 
tained a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the 
capacity  of  his  horse.  The  animal  was 
high  spirited  and  fretful,  and  the  first 
time  a  lad  was  placed  on  his  back  for  ex- 
ercise, he  ran  away  for  the  distance  of 
some  miles  on  the  high  road  till  he  was 
stopped  by  a  turnpike  gate.  However, 
he  was  taken  to  the  ground  and  exercised 
several  times,  till  he  gave  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  a  mixture  of  base  blood,  viz.  loss 
of  appetite,  and  alarm  at  the  sight  of  the 
moor  where  the  exercise  ground  is  situ- 
ated :  so  great  indeed  was  his  terror  of 
the  latter,  that  it  was  found  impossible, 
or  at  least  unadvisable,  to  take  him  to  it, 
or  even  to  let  him  see  it.  What  was  to 
be  done  ? — Mr.  Yates,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  regarded  the  horse  as  far  above 
the  common  class  of  cocktails,  and  would 
have  heard  with  much  regret  that  he 
would  not  endure  training.  The  best 
mode  would  be  to  bring  him  out  in  good 
condition  to  the  first  race,  which,  if  short, 
he  perhaps  might  win  ;  and  the  system  of 
training  adopted  was  placing  a  lad  on  his 
back  and  exercising  him  round  the  stack 
yard,  close  to  the  stable.  He  was  thus 
made  to  appear  in  tolerable  condition. 
He  was  brought  out  at  Lancaster,  run  for 
the  half-bred  stakes  (which  liappened  to 
be  a  short  distance,  for  which  he  might 
be  said  to  have  good  speed)  and  won.  Mr. 
Yates  was  in  raptiu-es ;  but  after  some 
conversation  with  the  elder  Pierse,  that 
gentleman  was  induced  to  sell  him  for 
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three  hundred  guineas,  which  were  offered 
in  consequence  of  his  winning  the  stakes 
just  mentioned,  handsomely,  having,  very 
luckily,  what  may  be  called  nothing  to 
run  against  him.  However,  being  placed 
in  another  trainer's  hands,  less  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  who 
attempted  to  train  him  in  the  regular  way, 
he  was  never  afterwai'ds  able  to  run.  Mr. 
Pierse  finished  the  story  by  remarking, 
that  no  consideration  should  ever  induce 
him  to  train  another  cocktail ! 

A  horse  of  this  description  can  race 
only  in  a  certain  way  ;  no  true  cocktail 
can  maintain  a  long  contest  against  a 
thorough-bred  horse  ;  he  may  go  as  fast 
perhaps  for  a  short  distance,  but  he  can- 
not continue  the  struggle  for  any  consider- 
able length.  Hence  those  conversant 
with  the  business  can  never  be  much 
mistaken  respecting  true  cocktails.  If 
the  animal  be  a  genuine,  true-bred  cock- 
tail, and  is  forced  to  encounter  long  or 
repeated  struggles,  natvn-e  denies  the 
power  of  performance  : — out  comes  the 
black  mare  ! — the  taint  in  the  pedigree  is 
too  manifest  to  be  mistaken.  But  many 
of  the  cocktails  of  late  years,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  present  day,  have 
been  able  to  train,  to  go  from  race  to 
race,  and  run  as  often  as  any  acknow- 
ledged thorough-bred  horses  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  have  not  only  been  remarkable 
for  speed,  but  for  uncommon  powers  of 
continuing  the  struggle.  Let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  Gossoon,  Fitzjames,  Miracle, 
and  Tawpy ;  the  last  in  particular  pos- 
sessed, in  the  greatest  possible  perfection, 
the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  purest  blood,  namely,  extraordinary 
capacity  for  endui-ance.  These  four  cock- 
tails have  left  the  turf;  but  they  have 
been  succeeded  by  half  a  dozen  others, 
whose  claims  to  purity  of  blood  are  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  their  predecessors,  at 
least,  if  an  opinion  is  to  be  formed  from 
their  performances. 

A  person  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  cocktail  racing  might  reasonably  ask — 
how  can  it  hajipen  that  thorough-bred 
horses  are  brouglit  out  as  cocktails,  when 
certificates  of  pedigree  are  rendered  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  them  for  the  stakes  in  whicli 
they  appear  ?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question  satisfactorily,  a  little  pi-efatory 
examination,  or  rather  elucidation,  be- 
comes requisite,  that  we  may  arrive  at  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  business.  In 
the  first  place,  let  us  just  glance  at  the 
part  of  the  kingdom  whence  these  more 
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than  suspicious  cocktails  emerge.  It  is 
generally  from  the  north,  or  more  geo- 
graphically speaking,  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  north-vvesteni  coast,  and  the 
business,  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  brought 
about  in  a  manner,  or  upon  a  system, 
varying  according  to  circumstances.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  spot  is  well- 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  shews  at 
once  the  perspicacious  calculation  and  un- 
common foresight  of  those  who  figure  in 
these  nefarious  transactions.  A  horse  and 
mare  became  necessary  for  the  purpose  : 
— indeed,  two  horses  and  two  mares  are 
often  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  contemplated  fraud  as  im- 
penetrably as  possible.  The  men  who 
breed  these  suspicious  cocktails  are  per- 
sons who  can  practically  perform  the  ne- 
cessary operations  of  the  stable,  and  there- 
fore on  many  occasions  stand  in  need  of 
no  assistant  who  might  bear  witness  of 
the  sinister  transactions.  Ambo,  once  be- 
longing to  Sir  W.  Wynne,  or  rather  to 
Sir  W.  Wynne's  brother,  became  the  pro- 
perty of  sevei'al  other  persons,  after  the 
conclusion  of  his  racing  career  ;  and, 
while  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  people, 
he  was  kept  for  some  time  in  a  loose  sort 
of  old  building,  situated  at  a  place  in 
Cheshire,  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The 
owner  of  Ambo  had  another  stallion,  with 
some  pretensions  to  blood  (something 
more  than  half-bred ; )  which  covered 
publicly.  He  had  a  mare  also  suited  to 
his  purpose,  thorough-bred,  which  he  gave 
out  had  been  put  to  the  half-bred  horse, 
but  which  in  reality  had  been  put  to 
Ambo.  But  I  never  knew  what  became 
of  the  foal ;  as  the  fellow,  (very  suspi- 
cious, as  such  fellows  generally  are )  con- 
trived to  get  it  completely  away  ;  and  al- 
though I  was  never  able  to  trace  it,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  it  raced  as  a 
cocktail. — This  circumstence  took  place 
not  exactly  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
remarkable  for  producing  suspicious  cock- 
tails, yet,  that  the  position  is  correct  may 
be  easily  perceived,  if  we  consider,  for  a 
moment,  whence  came  Tawpy,  Brother 
to  Hexgrave,  Miracle,  Mr.  Fry,  Sawney, 
Agnes,  &c.  &c. 

The  schemes  put  in  practice  by  the 
breeders  of  these  animals  are  various : 
sometimes,  it  is  contrived  to  have  two 
mares  to  bring  forth  as  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  possible,  and  the  foals  are 
changed : — it  is  a  very  well  and  gene- 
rally known  fact,  that  a  bitch  will  suckle 
strangers — a  mare,  it  seems,  with  proper 
management  will  do  the  same.  Sometimes 
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foals  suddenly  disappear — are  given  out 
as  dead,  and  are  brought  on  the  course 
as  cocktails,  under  a  studiously  prepared, 
but  false,  pedigree.  The  persons  con- 
cei-ned  in  these  ti-ansactions  are  men  of 
a  particular  caste:  —  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  very  man  who  introduced 
Tom  Paine  as  a  half-bred  horse,  is  at  this 
time  the  owner  of  a  first-rate  cocktail. — 
The  manufacturing  of  pedigrees  is  an  art 
or  science  in  which  also  these  men  excel : 
it  is  true,  the  workmanship  is  clumsy,  and 
always  presents  an  awkward  appearance  ; 
yet  it  passes.  Indeed,  a  pedigree,  regu- 
larly supported  by  a  succession  of  oaths, 
if  necessary,  however  false,  is  not  easily 
disproved — in  fact,  the  irrefragible  proof 
is,  for  the  most  part,  impossible,  though 
in  almost  all  these  cases  an  unqualified 
conviction  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  its  gross  and  utter  falsehood ! 

Then,  again,  the  appearance  of  a 
horse  is  sometimes  altered,  and  he  is 
taken  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  to 
run  as  a  cocktail.  A  man,  at  present  re- 
siding upon  the  north-western  coast  of 
the  kingdom,  aware  of  a  fine  thorough- 
bred horse  having  been  brought  into  that 
part  of  the  country — a  horse  too  of  un- 
common power,  and  consequently  able  to 
carry  weight,  contrived  to  meet  the  owner 
of  him  prior  to  the  covering  season,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeling  his  pulse.  The 
gentleman  who  had  piu'chased  and 
brought  the  horse  into  that  part  of  the 
country  was  most  superlatively  ignorant 
of  the  art  and  mystery  of  manufacturing 
cocktails,  and  thei-efore  when  he  met  the 
proficient  in  the  science,  he  had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  of  the  object  in  view. 
After  a  few  preliminary  but  indifferent 
observations.  Cocktail  ( that  name  will 
serve  to  distinguish  the  knowing  one ;) 
said,  "  Yom*  horse  would  win  many  of  the 
heavy  stakes  in  the  kingdom."  The 
gentleman  did  not  know  that  what  are 
called  heavy  stakes  are  run  for  by  hoi-ses 
understood  not  to  be  thorough-bred,  but 
supposing  that  the  carrying  of  a  great 
weight  was  intended,  very  promptly  re- 
plied— "  I  dare  say  he  would,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  strongest  horses  in  England." 
■ — Cocktail  immediately  conceived  that 
the  owner  of  the  horse  understood  the  in- 
tended business,  and  would  not  hesitate 
to  come  into  it  ;  he  therefore  continued — 
"  But  we  must  make  him  a  pedigree." 
"  There  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  that 
(said  the  owner)  the  horse  has  an  excel- 
lent pedigree." — "  O !  but  it  won't  do  (said 
Cocktail);  he  must  be  made  to  appear 
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not  thorough-bred."  "  That  can't  be,  as 
the  horse  has  raced,  and  is  very  well 
known."  "Never  mind  that;  I  can 
easily  procure  him  a  proper  i^edigree  ;  1 
could  also  get  one  of  his  legs  jjainted,  and 
a  little  more  hair  placed  in  his  tail,  and 
then  no  one  will  recognise  him  !"  Here 
the  conversation  ended,  and  the  business 
also  ;  the  owner  turned  away. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original 
intention  of  cocktail  racing  (and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  very  laudable)  it  has  be- 
come a  regular  and  well-organized  system 
of  swindling  and  fraud.  It  behoves  every 
gentleman  and  man  of  honour,  connected 
with  the  turf,  to  discoimtenance  it ;  and 
if  stakes  "for  horses  not  tliorouc/h-bred" 
cannot  be  immediately  expunged  from 
every  race  list,  a  salutary  check  may 
easily  be  put  upon  it  by  weighting  the 
winners  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not 
fail  to  bring  them  to  the  proper  level. 
Weight  must  and  will  always  iell ;  and 
by  this  means  an  effectual  bridle  would 
be  placed  upon  these  nefarious  cocktails 
at  the  commencement  of  their  career. 
Even  in  regard  to  the  age  of  these  suspi- 
cious cocktails,  that  is  often  rendered  a 
doubtful  circumstance,  as  all  the  trickery 
and  cunning  of  the  men  who  own  them, 
are  put  in  practice  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  in  this  respect.  From  informa- 
tion which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  a 
cocktail  from  the  north,  which  has  re- 
peatedly won  during  the  present  season 
(1829)  has  been  running  as  a  year 
younger  than  the  correct  age  ;  added  to 
this  also,  little  doubt  can  exist  of  the  ani- 
mal being  as  thorough-bred  as  any  racer 
in  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  immediate  and  obvious  turpi- 
tude of  the  system  of  cocktail  racing,  it  is 
productive  of  continual  and  never-ending 
disputes. 

HUNTING.     See  Chase. 

HUNTING  CAP.  Is  a  cap  made  of 
leather  and  covered  with  black  velvet, 
sitting  close  to  the  head  behind,  and  having 
a  semi-circular  peak  before,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  face  in  case  of  falls  as  well 
as  in  passing  tlirough  strong  covers  din*- 
ing  the  chase.  In  the  old  school,  he  who 
wore  the  hunting  cap  was  termed  a 
Dasher,  under  a  supposition  that  the 
wearer  would  never  swerve  from  any  dif- 
ficulty, or  refuse  any  leap  ;  but  this  sup- 
position, however  general  at  one  period  it 
might  have  been,  is  altogether  absurd. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  hunting  caps 
were  in  general  use  ;  and  how  they  came 
to  be  superseded  by  the  hat  appears  un- 
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accountable  :  certain  it  is,  that  nothing 
could  be  better  adapted  for  the  purpose 
than  the  cap  ;  while  the  hat  is  very  in- 
convenient in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vuisportsmanlike  appear- 
ance which  it  gives  to  the  person  who 
wears  it.  The  hat  is  continually  liable 
to  be  knocked  off  by  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  when  the  wind  blows  it  is  as 
troublesome  a  companion  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Many  sportsmen,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, tie  it  to  the  button-hole  or  some 
part  of  their  coat  with  a  narrow  black 
ribbon.  Surely  the  hunting  cap  must 
shortly  be  restored. 

HUNTING  WHIP.  The  whip  so 
called,  is  large  and  heavy,  and  is  in- 
tended, of  course,  for  the  correction  of 
the  hounds.  The  hunting  whip  in  use 
some  years  ago,  had  frequently  a  hammer 
and  claw  at  the  butt  end  of  the  handle, 
which,  of  late,  has,  in  a  great  degree, 
been  laid  aside.  At  the  butt  end  of  the 
modern  hunting  whip,  there  is  merely  a 
hook  of  buck's  horn  or  bone ;  and  some 
of  the  younger  sort  of  Meltonians  appear 
in  the  field  with  merely  the  handle  or 
stock  of  the  whip,  which,  in  the  eye  of 
a  sportsman  of  even  forty  years  of  age, 
gives  them  a  very  inappropriate,  and  a 
verv  imsightly,  appearance. 

HUNTSMAN.  The  huntsman  is  a 
person  whose  business  it  is  to  superintend 
every  department  of  a  hunting  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  to  hunt  the  hounds.  As 
it  is  an  office  of  considerable  trust  and 
responsibility,  so  it  requires  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  ability  to  fulfil  it  in  a 
proper  manner.  He  should  be  possessed 
of  a  comprehensive  mind,  a  clear  head, 
and  humane  heart  ;  and  of  an  obliging 
disposition.  He  should  be  remarkable  for 
sobriety,  acute  perception,  personal  for- 
titude, patience,  and  activity  ;  have  a 
good  constitution,  an  excellent  ear,  and  a 
sonorous  voice. 

"  It  is  common  enough  with  our  young 
Squires  (observes  a  writer  of  the  old  school) 
to  take  the  first  wide  throated  attendant 
who  oflers  his  service,  and  make  him  his 
huntsman,  imagining  the  green  coat  will 
qualify  him  for  his  office ;  as  some  set  up 
themselves  for  doctors  with  no  other  re- 
commendation but  a  pair  of  large  eye- 
brows, and  a  set  of  loud  sounding  poly- 
syllables. 

But  as  every  block  will  not  make  a 
Mercury,  much  less  is  he  fit  for  a  hunts- 
man who  is  not  born  with  a  natural  craft 
and  readiness  of  mind,  and  has  not  im- 
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proved  those  talents  by  long  study,  obser- 
vation, and  experience. 

I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  con- 
versation with  a  very  ingenious  learned 
gentleman,  then  seventy  years  old;  having 
himself  hunted  with  all  sorts  of  dogs,  and 
in  most  of  the  counties  in  England,  he 
entertained  me  with  a  most  delightful 
discourse  on  that  subject  ;  and  upon  my 
making  him  a  compliment  on  his  perfect 
knowledge  in  the  art,  '  Oh  !  Sir  (says  he) 
the  life  of  man  is  too  short!'  This  sage 
declaration  was  received  as  a  jest  by  some 
of  the  company  ;  but  I  have  since  found 
it  a  serious  truth  :  I  am  an  old  hunter 
myself;  the  wiles  of  the  hare  have  been 
all  along  the  study  of  my  leisure  hours, 
and  yet  I  am  pei-fectly  puzzled  and  out- 
witted by  that  subtile  creature.  When  I 
think  myself  sure,  she  often  puts  some 
unexpected  trick  upon  me  ;  and  hardly 
do  I  ever  lose  her  in  tolerable  scenting 
weather,  but  I  can  afterwards  discern  it 
was  the  effect  of  some  oversight,  or 
want  of  provision  for  such  and  such 
a  contingency.  For  the  conquest  of  a 
hare  does  not  depend  only  upon  vigor- 
ous attacks  or  pursuits,  but  there  are  a 
hundred  accidents  to  which  the  success 
of  the  field  is  obnoxious,  and  which 
ought  always  to  be  in  the  head  of  the 
huntsman,  if  he  would  come  oiF  with 
glory." 

A  huntsman  ( to  harriers )  must  never 
forget  that  every  hare  has  her  particular 
play  ;  that,  however  that  play  is  occa- 
sioned or  changed,  according  to  the  vari- 
ation of  wind  and  weather,  the  weight  of 
the  air,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
degrees  of  eagerness  with  which  she  is 
pursued.  Nor  is  he  to  be  unmindful  of 
the  numerous  accidents  she  may  meet 
with  in  her  way,  to  turn  her  out  of  her 
course,  to  cover  her  flight,  to  quicken  her 
speed,  or  to  furnish  her  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  new  devices.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  these  things 
before  the  game  is  started,  but  in  the  heat 
of  action,  when  most  tempted  to  be  in 
raptures,  he  should  calmly  observe  the 
alterations  of  the  soil,  the  position  of  the 
wind,  the  time  of  the  year,  and  no  less 
notice  with  what  speed  she  is  driven,  how 
far  she  is  likely  to  keep  on  forward,  or  to 
tiu'n  short  behind  ;  whether  she  has  not 
been  met  by  passengers,  frightened  by 
curs,  intercepted  by  sheep  ;  whether  an 
approaching  storm,  a  rising  wind,  a  sud- 
den blaze  of  the  sun,  the  going  off  of  the 
frost,  the  repetition  of  foiled  ground,  the 
decay  of  her  own  strength,  or  any  other 
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probable  turn  of  affairs,  has  not  abated  or 
altered  the  scent. 

There  are  other  things  which  equally 
claim  the  huntsman's  attention,  such  as 
the  particular  quality  and  character  of 
each  dog ;  whether  the  present  leaders 
are  not  apt  to  overrun  the  scent ;  which 
are  most  inclined  to  stand  upon  the  double ; 
which  are  to  be  depended  on  in  the  high- 
way, on  greasy  fallows,  &c.  Nor  must  the 
hounds  be  followed  so  closely,  when  fresh 
and  vigorous,  as  after  they  have  rvm  off" 
their  speed  and  mettle. 

When  the  scent  lies  Avell,  the  hunts- 
man shoidd  keep  considerably  behind  the 
hounds.  At  such  a  time,  especially  if  it 
be  against  the  wind,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  hare  long  to  hold  forward  :  on  such 
occasions  she  is  very  apt  to  stop  short  by 
the  way,  and  when  all  the  hounds  have 
passed,  to  steal  back ;  and  thus  the  chase 
is  frequently  lost :  whereas,  if  the  hunts- 
man were  not  too  forward,  he  might 
perhaps  see  her  steal  back,  and  be  thus 
enabled  to  recover  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost. 

The  preceding  observations  relate  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  hare,  the  following  are 
more  general,  and  will  of  course  explain 
themselves : — Mr.  Beckford  says,  "  I  will 
endeavour  to  describe  what  a  good  hunts- 
man should  be.  He  should  be  young, 
strong,  active,  bold  and  enterprising ;  fond 
of  the  diversion  and  indefatigable  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  :  he  should  be  sensible  and 
good  tempered :  he  ought  to  be  sober  and 
exact,  civil  and  cleanly  :  he  should  be  a 
good  groom  and  an  excellent  horseman; 
his  voice  should  be  strong  and  clear;  and 
he  should  have  an  eye  so  quick  as  to 
perceive  which  of  his  hounds  carries  the 
scent  when  all  are  running ;  and  should 
have  so  excellent  an  ear  as  always  to 
distinguish  the  foremost  hounds  when  he 
does  not  see  them.  He  should  be  quiet, 
patient,  and  without  conceit. — Such  are 
the  excellencies  which  constitute  a  good 
huntsman.  He  should  not,  however,  be 
too  fond  of  displaying  them  till  necessity 
calls  them  forth.  He  should  let  his  hounds 
alone,  while  they  can  hunt ;  and  he  should 
have  genius  to  assist  them,  tvhen  they 
cannot." 

Although  the  qualifications  of  a  hunts- 
man, upon  the  great  scale  of  universality, 
should  be  precisely  the  same,  yet  there  is 
an  infinite  contrast  in  the  various  points 
of  execution.  No  distinct  difference  of 
light  and  shade  upon  the  canvass,  no 
effect  of  the  elements  upon  the  human 
frame,  can  be  productive  of  more  opposite 
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sensations  than  the  requisites  necessary 
to  form  a  proper  distinction  between  the 
modes  of  hunting  hare  and  fox  ;  since  the 
very  means  calculated  for  the  promotion 
of  the  one,  would,  in  a  few  minutes,  prove 
the  evident  destruction  of  the  other  :  from 
which  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  a  hunts- 
man eminently  qualified  for  either  would 
never  be  likely  to  acquire  celebrity  for 
both  ;  for,  as  the  accustomed  spirit,  speed, 
and  dashing  impetuosity  of  the  fox  hunter 
would  soon  lose  a  hare,  so  the  philosophic 
patience,  and  constitutional  tardiness,  of 
the  hare  hunter  would  never  kill  a  fox. 

Perhaps  a  man  who  has  reached  the 
meridian  of  life,  or  one  who  has  even 
passed  it,  wo\dd  be,  generally  speaking, 
better  calculated  for  a  huntsman  to  har- 
riers than  a  person  in  the  full  vigour  of 
youth  :  at  all  events,  he  should  be  quiet 
and  patient  ;  "for  patience  he  should  be 
a  very  grizzle ;  and  the  more  quiet  he  is, 
the  better."  A  huntsman  to  a  pack  of 
hari'iers  should  have  infinite  perseverance ; 
as  a  hare  should  never  be  given  up  while 
it  is  possible  to  hunt  her : — she  is  sure  to 
stop,  and  therefore  may  always  be  re- 
covered. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  scent 
of  the  fox  is  more  powerful  than  that  of 
the  hare,  and  this  in  all  probability  is  the 
case ;  but  the  general  supposition  does 
not  stop  here ;  on  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
valent notion  among  sportsmen  is,  that 
the  scent  of  the  fox  is  also  more  volatile, 
or  evaporates  sooner,  than  the  scent  of 
the  hare.  But  the  truth  of  this  position  we 
very  much  doubt  (see  the  article  Scent). 
Fox-hounds  are  fleet  sharp-nosed  dogs  (or 
at  least  they  are  generally  so)  and  go  with 
great  speed  while  they  can  keep  near  the 
fox ;  but  their  noses  are  by  no  means  so 
good  as  the  generality  of  harriers  ;  and  on 
this  account  they  are  seldom  able  to  hunt 
if  the  fox  passes  even  but  a  short  period 
before  them — hence  in  all  probability  has 
arisen  the  notion  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Harriers  will  hunt  a  fox  more 
eagerly  than  they  will  a  hare  ;  and  the 
writer  has  little  doubt,  that  as  the  scent 
of  the  fox  is  more  powerful  or  stronger,  so 
also  will  it  remain  as  long  as  that  of  the 
hare  :  consequently  the  seeming  difference 
arises,  not  so  much  from  the  unequal  vo- 
latility of  the  scent  of  the  hare  and  the 
fox,  as  from  the  difference  of  the  olfactory 
organs  of  the  dogs  by  which  the  animals 
are  piu'sued.  We  have  already  remarked, 
that  harriers  will  hunt  a  fox  more  eagerly 
than  they  will  follow  a  hare,  which  arises, 
no  doubt,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
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effluvium  which  constitutes  scent,  being 
more  powerful,  and  more  easily  carried 
on,  than  that  of  their  own  chase  ;  nor  have 
we  the  least  doubt  that  harriers  will  ac- 
knowledge, or  challenge,  the  scent  of  a 
fox  as  long  as  they  will  that  of  a  hare,  if 
not  longer.  The  reason  why  harriers  are 
not  able  to  kill  a  fox  in  good  style  arises 
from  their  want  of  power  and  speed:  they 
are  neither  so  large  nor  so  sti'ong  as  fox- 
hounds ;  and  if  hounds  by  which  a  fox  is 
pursued  are  not  able  to  hunt  well  up  to 
him,  the  chase  must  necessarily  be  j^ro- 
tracted,  and  the  fox  will  generally  escape. 
— Generally  speaking,  when  foxes  are 
killed  by  harriers  they  are  merely  hunted 
down ;  while  fox-hounds  lam  up  to  their 
game,  and  kill  him  in  style. 

In  regard  to  the  pursuit  of  the  different 
objects  of  the  chase,  sportsmen  assert  that 
"  the  scent  of  the  stag,  the  fox,  and  the 
hare,  is  so  exceedingly  different  in  the 
duration  of  each,  that  it  requires  a  method 
proportionably  difterent  in  the  pursuit  of 
either  ;  all  which  is  practically  known  to 
huntsmen,  who  have  no  alternative,  but 
to  render  their  endeavours  applicable  to 
the  kind  of  chase  they  are  destined  to 
pursue.  The  scent  of  the  fox  is  well 
known  to  be  the  most  powerful,  as  well 
as  the  most  volatile,  of  any  ;  the  scent  of 
the  stag  is  equally  grateful  to  hounds,  but 
is  known  to  evaporate  sooner  than  the 
scent  of  the  hare."  The  remarks  we  have 
already  made  are  equally  applicable  here, 
namely,  that  the  difterence  arises  rather 
from  the  noses  of  the  dogs  than  the  quality 
of  the  scent,  though  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  scent  of  the  fox  ( as  already 
observed)  is  not  only  more  powerful,  but 
more  lasting  also  ;  the  scent  of  the  stag 
we  regard  as  the  next  both  in  strength 
and  durability  ;  and  as  to  the  hare,  the 
scent  which  she  leaves  is,  in  our  opinion, 
neither  so  powerful,  nor  yet  so  lasting. 

But  each  of  these  animals  requires  a  dif- 
ferent style  in  the  pursuit.  In  the  two 
first,  clamorous  exultation  upon  view  is 
more  customary  and  more  in  character, 
than  in  the  latter.  Stag  or  fox  break  away 
in  an  undaunted  manner  ;  seek  safety  in 
persevering  speed ;  and  consequently  the 
hounds  cannot  be  laid  on  or  kept  too  close 
to  them,  to  fox  in  particular.  But  the 
case  is  different  in  hare  hunting ;  whei'e  a 
general  silence  should  prevail  ;  and  where 
the  endeavours  of  the  pack  should  never 
be  obstructed  by  the  busy  tongues  of 
officious  obtruders  ;  and  upon  this  well- 
founded  position,  that  if  they  receive  no 
assistance,  they  encounter  no  opposition. 
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Harriers,  as  well  as  their  huntsmen,  are 
by  no  means  calculated  for  the  piu-suit  of 
the  fox. 

When  a  hare  is  found,  she  cannot  be 
permitted  to  go  off  too  silently  ;  her  own 
extreme  timidity  fi'equently  occasions  her 
heading,  and  the  pack  are  as  repeatedly 
liable  to  overrun  the  scent.  The  hunts- 
man, by  not  pressing  too  close  upon  the 
hounds  himself,  may  perhaps  influence 
the  company  to  keep  at  a  proper  distance 
also  ;  and  when  the  hounds  are  left  to  a 
proper  and  free  use  of  their  faculties,  they 
are  by  no  means  so  likely  to  overrun  the 
scent. 

In  the  piu'suit  of  the  hare,  Beckford 
says,  that  "  hounds,  through  the  whole 
chase,  should  be  left  almost  entirely  to 
themselves,  and  not  be  much  hallooed: 
when  the  hare  doubles,  they  should  hunt 
through  those  doubles  ;  nor  is  a  hare 
hunted  fairly,  when  hunted  otherwise. 
They  should  follow  her  every  step  she 
takes,  as  well  over  greasy  fallows,  as 
through  flocks  of  sheep ;  nor  should  they 
ever  be  cast,  but  when  nothing  can  be 
done  without  it." 

The  case  is  very  different  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  fox  ;  where  the  huntsman  should 
go  off"  with  the  leading  hounds,  and  press 
them  forward  as  much  as  possible  while 
they  are  able  to  carry  the  scent.  The 
moment  the  hounds  come  to  a  check,  they 
should  be  suffered  to  make  their  own  cast, 
and  perhaps  as  long  as  they  will  try  to 
recover  the  scent  themselves,  the  hunts- 
man had  better  not  interfere  ;  but  the 
moment  they  come  to  a  stand,  is  the  mo- 
ment for  the  huntsman  to  display  his 
abilities,  and  that  too  without  the  least 
loss  of  time. 

When  a  huntsman  makes  a  cast,  he 
should  make  it  perfect  one  way  before  he 
tries  another,  as  much  time  is  lost  by 
going  backwards  and  forwards  ;  and  the 
huntsman  should  be  quick  in  his  motions. 
Some  huntsmen,  when  a  forward  cast  does 
not  suceed,  come  slowly  back  again  ;  they 
should  retnrn  as  fast  as  they  can. 

When  hounds  are  at  fault,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  fox  has  headed  back, 
the  cast  forward  should  be  short  and 
quick ;  the  scent  is  then  likely  to  be  be- 
hind, and  too  obstinate  a  perseverance 
forward  has  been  the  loss  of  many  foxes. 

There  are  times  when  hounds  should 
be  helped,  and  at  all  times  they  must  be 
kept  forward  :  hounds  will  naturally  tie 
on  a  cold  scent,  when  stopped  by  sheep 
or  other  impediments ;  and  when  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  get  forward,  will 
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oftentimes  hunt  the  old  scent  back  again, 
if  they  find  that  they  can  hinit  no  other. 
It  is  the  judicious  encouraging  of  hounds 
to  hunt  when  they  cannot  run,  and  the 
preventing  them  from  losing  time  by 
himting  too  much  when  thej^  might  run, 
that  distinguishes  a  good  huntsman  from 
a  bad  one.  Hounds  that  have  been  well 
taught  will  cast  forward  to  a  hedge  of 
their  own  accord ;  but  this  excellence  can 
never  be  acquired  but  from  pi-oper  in- 
struction. To  suffer  a  jiack  of  fox-hounds 
to  hunt  through  a  flock  of  sheep  when  it 
is  so  easy  to  make  a  cast  round  them,  is 
the  height  of  absurdity — it  is  losing  time 
to  no  purpose. 

In  chases  and  forests,  where  high  fences 
are  made  to  preserve  the  coppices,  the 
huntsman  should  put  only  a  few  hounds 
over,  enough  to  carry  on  the  scent,  and 
get  forward  with  the  rest — it  is  a  proof 
that  he  knows  his  business. 

A  huntsman  should  take  care  where 
foxes  are  in  plenty  that  he  does  not  run 
the  heel  ;  as  it  frequently  happens  that 
hounds  can  run  the  wrong  way  of  the 
scent  better  than  they  can  the  right,  when 
one  is  up  the  wind  and  the  other  down. 

Huntsmen  unifonnly  try  down  the 
wind,  before  they  try  up — some  indeed 
will  not  try  up  at  all  ;  and  no  doubt  fre- 
quently lose  the  fox  by  their  ill-timed 
obstinacy. 

When  a  huntsman  hears  a  halloo,  and 
has  five  or  six  couple  of  hounds  along 
with  him,  the  pack  not  running,  let  him 
get  forward  with  those  which  he  has ; 
when  they  are  on  the  scent,  the  others  will 
soon  join  them. 

Sometimes  a  good  kennel  huntsman  is 
met  with ;  sometimes  an  active  and  ju- 
dicious one  in  the  field  ;  some  are  clever 
at  finding  a  fox ;  others  are  better  after 
he  is  found  ;  whilst  perfection  in  a  hunts- 
man, like  perfection  in  any  thing  else,  is 
scarcely  ever  seen.  The  keeping  hounds 
clean  and  healthy,  and  bringing  them 
into  the  field  in  their  fullest  vigoui',  is 
the  excellence  of  a  good  kennel  hunts- 
man :  if,  besides  this,  he  makes  his 
hounds  both  love  and  fear  him  ;  if  he  is 
active  and  presses  them  on  while  the  scent 
is  good,  always  aiming  to  keejj  as  near 
the  fox  as  he  can  ;  if,  when  his  hounds 
are  at  fault,  he  makes  his  cast  with  judg- 
ment ;  if,  added  to  this,  he  is  patient  and 
persevering,  never  giving  up  a  fox  whilst 
there  is  a  chance  of  killing  him  ;  such  a 
person  may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent 
huntsman. 

"  I  have  always  thought  a  huntsman  a 
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happy  man  (says  Beckford);  his  office  is 
pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  flattering; 
we  pay  him  for  that  which  diverts  him, 
and  he  is  enriched  by  his  greatest  plea- 
sm-e  ;  nor  is  a  general  after  a  victory  more 
proud,  than  a  huntsman  who  returns  with 
a  fox's  head. 

"  I  have  heard  that  a  certain  Duke, 
who  allowed  no  vails  to  his  servants, 
asked  his  huntsman  what  he  generally 
made  of  his  field  money,  and  gave  him 
what  he  stated  instead  of  it.  This  went 
on  very  well  for  some  tinie,  till  at  last  the 
huntsman  requested  an  audience : — '  Your 
Grace  (said  he)  is  very  generous,  and 
gives  me  more  than  ever  I  got  from  field 
money  in  my  life  ;  yet  I  come  to  beg  a 
favour  of  your  Grace — that  you  would  let 
me  take  field  money  again  ;  for  I  have 
not  half  the  pleasure  now  in  killing  a  fox 
that  I  had  before." 

Huntsmen,  whilst  their  hounds  are 
drawing,  or  are  at  fault,  frequently  make 
so  much  noise  themselves  that  they  can 
hear  nothing  else  :  they  should  always 
have  an  ear  to  a  halloo.  "  I  once  (  says 
Beckford  )  saw  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  it  in  my  own  huntsman,  who  was 
making  so  nuich  noise  with  his  hounds, 
which  were  then  at  fault,  that  a  man  hal- 
looed a  long  time  before  he  heard  him : 
and  when  he  did  hear  him,  so  little  did  he 
know  whence  the  halloo  came,  that  he 
rode  a  couple  of  miles  the  wrong  way, 
and  lost  the  fox." 

A  huntsman  to  a  pack  of  fox-hounds, 
went  out  one  morning  so  very  drunk  that 
he  got  off  his  horse  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  cover,  laid  himself  down  and  went 
to  sleep:  —  he  was  lost:  nobody  knew 
what  was  become  of  him,  and  he  was  at 
last  found  in  the  situation  just  described. 
He  had,  however,  great  good  luck  on  his 
side  ;  foi-,  at  the  very  instant  he  was 
found,  a  fox  was  hallooed  ;  upon  which  he 
mounted  his  horse,  rode  desperately,  kil- 
led his  fox  handsomely,  and  was  forgiven. 

The  following  is  related  of  a  sulky 
huntsman: — Things  did  not  go  on  to 
please  him  ;  he  therefore  alighted  from 
his  horse  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  and,  as 
quietly  as  he  coidd,  collected  his  hounds 
about  him  :  he  then  took  an  opportimitv, 
when  the  coast  was  clear,  to  set  off  silently 
and  by  himself  for  another  cover  ;  how- 
ever, his  master,  who  knew  his  tricks, 
sent  others  after  him  to  bring  him  back  : 
they  found  him  running  a  fox  most  mer- 
rily, and  to  his  great  astonishment  they 
stopped  the  hounds  and  made  him  to  go 
back  along  with  them.  This  fellow  had 
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been  often  very  severely  beaten,  but  was 
stubborn  and  sulky  to  the  last. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  more  at 
larg&  on  the  qualifications  or  duties  of  a 
huntsman  ;  as,  in  that  case,  Ave  should  be 
compelled  to  repeat  what  has  already  ap- 
jieared  under  the  articles  Fox  Hunting 
and  Hare  Hunting,  to  which  we  there- 
fore refer  the  reader.  We  shall  here  in- 
troduce a  slight  notice  of  a  huntsman, 
whose  eccentricities  and  other  quaUties 
seem  to  merit  particular  notice. 

Isaac  Rogers,  though  better  known  in 
the  West  of  England  by  the  name  of  the 
Doctor,  was  born  at  Montecute  in  Som- 
ersetshire. When  a  lad,  he  was  instructed 
in  shoe  making  ;  but  early  evincing  a 
fondness  for  horses  and  hounds,  Mr. 
Philips,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
owner  of  Montecute  House,  took  him 
from  the  cobbler's  stall,  and  placed  him 
as  understrapper  in  the  stables — a  state 
much  more  congenial  to  the  Doctor's 
taste  ;  and  he  remained  in  the  service  of 
the  family  the  remainder  of  his  life — 
about  sixty-two  years. 

At  one  period  he  was  groom,  after  that 
postilion,  and  then  he  became  whipper-in ; 
and  on  the  death  of  a  then  old  huntsman, 
Amos,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
huntsman.  One  of  his  sons,  named  Jack, 
and  who  was  a  very  good  sportsman  and 
rider,  was  appointed  whipper-in  and  the 
other  feeder. 

The  Doctor,  when  drawing  Prince's 
Wood,  one  day,  on  some  of  the  hounds 
challenging,  was  asked  why  he  did  not 
cheer  them  ?  "  Because  (said  the  Doctor) 
Ave  have  a  good  many  young  hounds  out, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  be  nothing  hut  some 
small  varment.'''  The  Doctor,  for  some 
minutes  more,  sat  in  anxious  expectation 
of  liearing  some  of  his  old  friends,  Avheii 
presently  tAvo  or  three  of  them  began  to 
give  tongue  ;  on  AA'hich  the  Doctor  began 
to  open  his  pipes  and  exclaimed,  "  Hark 
to  oidd  BoAA'ler,  Vengeance,  and  Warhoop ! 
Noiv  the  right  hell  have  a  tolled  !  " 

The  hounds  having  in  a  fog,  and  on  a 
very  high  scenting  day,  ran  aAvay  from 
the  Avhole  field,  it  Avas  not  until  an  hour 
after  that  the  Doctor  got  up  to  them, 
Avhen  he  found  them  returning  by  them- 
selves; on  Avhich  the  Doctor  observed,  that 
he  verily  believed  they  had  killed  their 
fox.  Mr.  Philips,  Avho  Avas  present,  said, 
"  Doctor,  you  had  better  get  off  and  smell 
their  breath  ;  you  Avill  soon  find  if  they 
have  killed  their  fox  or  not."  The  Doc- 
tor, imagining  at  the  moment  that  his 
master  Avas  not  in  earnest,  but  meant  it 
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as  a  joke,  turned  short  round,  and,  with 
one  of  his  arch  looks,  rephed — "  No,  no, 
measter  ;  that  will  never  do —  a  pretty 
story  would  be  carried  up  along  into  the 
New  Forest  next  April,  that  the  Doctor 
did  not  know  when  his  hounds  had  killed 
their  fox,  without  geeting  of  to  smell  to 
the  breaths  o'em." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Philips's 
hunt  overtook  the  Doctor  with  his  pack 
one  morning,  on  his  road  to  Melbury, 
where  they  were  to  throw  oiF,  and  remark- 
ing that  the  long  chase  the  day  before  had 
rather  tired  him,  the  Doctor,  in  his  blunt 
manner,  qviaintly  replied,  "  If  you  be  tired 
with  a  two  hours'  ding  yesterday,  what 
must  I  be  then,  for  this  be  the  zeven-and- 
voi'tieth  day  vollying  that  I've  hallied  to 
a  hound,  save  and  except  Sundays." 

A  gentleman  who  kept  a  noble  pack  of 
fox-hounds  being  once  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Pliilips  of  Montecute,  on  his 
leaving  that  place,  he  invited  the  Doctor 
to  go  and  see  his  hounds,  and  taste  the 
strong  beer.  As  soon  as  hay-making  was 
over,  at  which  the  Doctor  played  a  very 
pretty  pitchfork,  he  started  to  pay  his 
promised  visit,  and  on  being  shewn  the 
hounds,  the  gentleman  said,  "  Well,  Doc- 
tor, how  do  yo  like  my  hounds  ? " — "  Why 
(said  the  Doctor)  they  be  pictures  to  look 
at,  hut  they  hayiit  half  so  scratched  in  the 
face  as  our  ould  measter 's  be  down  at 
Montecute." 
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Some  gentlemen  meeting  the  Doctor 
with  the  pack  one  morning  going  to  cover 
asked  him  where  they  were  going  ?  "  Why 
(says  the  Doctor)  tve  be  going  to  try  if  we 
can't  tackle  thick  Wliitjield  fox  that  'have 
a  beat  us  vour  times.  I've  drafted  vour- 
teen  couple  of  sick  rogues,  that  if  he  don't 
look  pretty  sharjj,  I  count  in  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  they  will  be  for  suck- 
ing his  blood." 

So  thoroughly  attentive  was  he,  that  if 
he  ran  a  fox  to  ground,  and  suspected  a 
gin  might  be  set  at  night,  or  a  fox  dug, 
after  taking  care  of  his  hounds,  he  would 
set  off  on  a  pony,  although  the  distance 
might  be  ten  or  twelve  miles,  to  ascertain 
if  all  was  right. 

The  Doctor  was  all  animation  from  the 
moment  old  Bowler,  Warhoop,  Warrior, 
Tidings,  or  Vengeance,  or  some  other  of 
his  old  favourites,  had  pushed  him  out  of 
his  kennel :  his  mind,  from  that  instant, 
was  never  at  rest  until  he  had  properly 
accounted  for  him.  One  day,  after  run- 
ning a  fox  hard,  and  they  had  got  him 
into  a  small  coppice,  where  the  hounds 
were  scoring  at  him,  and  he,  to  escape 
them,  began  running  short,  and  every 
moment  skipping  behind  them — the  Doc- 
tor, addressing  himself  to  a  Mr.  B.  said, 
"71//-.  B.  its  pretty  tvell  up  tvith  him — 
don't  yc  hear  hoiv  angry  ould  Shark,  the 
bandy  legged  tarrier,  he  with  him  ?  " 


Epitaph  on  Isaac  Rogers,  hmitsman  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Philips,  of  Montecicte,  Somerset. 

Now  the  Doctor  is  laid,  and  over  his  head 

May  the  turf  lie  as  light  as  a  feather ! 
And  if  not  very  warm,  it  will  do  him  no  harm. 

Who  ne'er  valued  the  wind,  nor  the  weather. 

He's  no  longer  in  view ;  but  to  give  him  his  due, 

Though  not  born  nor  bred  for  a  college. 
Death  ne'er  drove  to  the  earth  a  man  of  more  worth, 

More  science  or  practical  knowledge. 

Isaac  Rogers  his  name ;  a  huntsman,  whose  fame 

From  the  Yeo  to  the  Avon  resounded : 
At  his  musical  voice,  Clift  Wood  would  rejoice, 

Dev'rill  Longwood  its  echo  rebounded. 

As  in  life's  busy  burst,  he  was  never  the  first 

To  hit  off  a  fault  in  a  neighbour. 
Now  he's  fairly  stopt  in,  let  us  hope  that  he'll  win 

The  brash  of  reward  for  his  labour. 

Seventy-four  years  of  age. 


Good  temper  is  a  most  desirable  qua- 
lity in  a  himtsman,  as  circumstances  fre- 
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severe  trial  : — when,  for  instance,  a  fox  is 
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found,  imprudent  sportsmen  are  apt  to 
ride  over  the  scent,  as  well  as  to  head  him 
back.  If  the  cover  be  small,  so  that  the 
fox  cannot  go  away  imscen,  heading  back 
may  not  perhaps  be  of  very  great  conse- 
quence ;  but  the  case  is  frequently  very 
different,  and  very  vexatious  ;  but  to  ride 
over  the  scent  is,  1  think,  more  provoking. 
When  a  fox  has  just  broke  cover,  and  be- 
fore the  hounds  have  got  settled  to  the 
scent,  how  often  have  I  seen  the  scent 
ridden  over !  and  that  too  in  the  most 
vexatious  manner :  it  certainly  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  however  it  may  be  re- 
gretted, if,  on  such  occasions,  the  hunts- 
man should  forget  the  respect  due  to  his 
superiors.  On  the  7th  of  last  January 
(1826)  I  met  the  hounds  of  Hugo  Mey- 
nell,  Esq.  at  Radborne,  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Derby.  A  fox  was 
found  in  a  cover  called  tlie  Pasture  :  he 
was  well  viewed  away  ;  in  fact,  he  went 
off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  a  num- 
ber of  thoughtless  and  highly  reprehen- 
sible sportsmen  to  ride  before  the  hounds 
■ — they  rode  over  the  scent :  the  hounds 
endeavoured  to  pick  it  out  from  among 
the  horse's  legs  ;  but  the  the  country  pre- 
senting no  formidable  fences,  the  mercu- 
rial spirits  above  alluded  to  were  enabled 
to  head  the  hounds  repeatedly,  so  that 
they  could  not  get  settled  to  the  scent ; 
and  we  ultimately  lost  the  fox  !  Could 
any  thing  be  more  provoking?  A  few 
weeks  pi'ior  to  this  period,  I  met  the 
York  and  Ainsty  fox-hounds  at  Skelton 
Springs,  near  York.  We  found  in  Over- 
ton Wood,  a  cover  of  very  considerable 
extent ;  which  renard  seemed  very  unwil- 
ling to  leave.  At  length,  he  broke  away, 
ancl  faced  the  open  country  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Beningborough  ;  but,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  wood,  he  crossed  a 
lane,  where  several  secondary  sportsmen 
were  waiting ;  who  rode  over  the  scent  in 
all  directions  :  and  though  the  pursuit 
was  continued  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
the  hounds  were  unable  to  run  well  up  to 
their  fox,  (owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  circum- 
stance just  mentioned)  and  we  of  course 
lost  him.  However,  Naylor,  the  hunts- 
man, kept  his  temper;  though  he  in- 
formed me,  that,  some  time  before  this 
period,  he  had  broken  out  into  a  great 
rage,  in  consequence  of  a  gentleman,  not 
merely  riding  over  the  scent,  but  also 
over  the  best  hound  in  the  pack,  and  kill- 
ing it ! 

I  have  met  with  several  huntsmen  who 
possessed  good  sense,  who  were  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  what  is  understood  by 
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the  word  genius ;  but  who,  however,  had 
received  scarcely  a  common  village  edu- 
cation. The  famous  Dick  Knight,  who 
was  huntsman  to  Lord  Althorp,  and  who, 
with  his  favourite  horse  (Contract)  is  re- 
presented in  a  well-known  series  of  en- 
gravings, was  as  illiterate  as  possible,  but 
occasionally  elicited  something  like  strokes 
of  genius.  This  man  was  a  great  favour- 
ite with  his  master ;  was  a  desperate  ri- 
der ;  and  one  who  excelled  in  low  games 
at  cards,  in  which  he  passed  most  of  his 
leisure  hours.  The  features  of  Dick 
Knight's  face  were  by  no  means  prepos- 
sessing ;  yet  they  were  strongly  marked, 
and  very  expi'essive.  He  is  celebrated 
for  several  extraordinary  feats,  amongst 
which,  his  leap  down  the  precipice,  known 
by  the  name  of  Dick  Knight's  leap,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  dangerous.  Dick  had 
repeatedly  run  a  particular  fox,  which 
uriiformly  beat  his  hounds  ;  this  same  fox 
became  well  known,  and  Knight  always 
knew  were  to  find  him.  Renard  inva- 
riably made  for  and  reached  a  cover, 
(Cank  Wood)  distant  about  ten  miles,  in 
defiance  of  every  exertion  made  to  kill 
him  ;  and  in  this  cover  he  uniformly 
eluded  all  further  pursuit.  Knight  was 
bent  on  killing  this  fox,  whose  acknow- 
ledged game  ought,  however,  to  have  in- 
sured him  fair  play  ;  but  Dick,  chafed  by 
the  sneers  of  the  sportsmen  who  attended 
his  hounds,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
kill  this  fox  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
adopted  the  following  mode  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  He  gave  his 
Avhippers-in  the  requisite  directions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  second 
his  exertions  ;  and,  placing  himself  in  a 
situation  where  he  might  be  able  to  view 
away  his  old  acquaintance,  the  hounds 
were  thrown  into  cover,  the  fox  found, 
and  viewed  off  by  Dick  Knight.  But 
Knight  was  not  content  with  this  ;  he  had 
resolved  to  keep  him  company  as  long  or 
as  far  as  possible  ;  he  therefore  went  away 
with  him,  and  kept  him  in  sight  for  four 
or  five  miles  ;  this  was  an  exertion  of 
which  very  few  would  have  been  capable ; 
but  it  answered  the  purpose,  ( not  a 
praiseworthy  purpose  certainly ;)  for,  by 
this  method  the  fox  was  so  pressed  and 
so  blown,  that  he  was  unable  to  reach  the 
place  that  had  always  afforded  him  secure 
protection  :  however,  he  made  the  most 
desperate  efforts,  and  the  hounds  reached 
him  only  one  mile  from  his  place  of 
safety  ! 

Shaw,  one  of  the  most  famous  hunts- 
men of  modern   days,  appeared  to  have 
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something  like  genius  in  hia  composition, 
though  he  was  not  able  to  write  till  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  this  man 
was  with  the  the  harriers  of  Lord  Moira 
(Marquis  of  Hastings)  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  to  Avhich  he  was  huntsman, 
and  it  was  the  first  season  he  had  ever 
acted  in  that  capacity.  These  harriers 
were  afterwards  replaced  by  fox-hounds, 
and  Shaw  continued  to  hunt  them  (seve- 
ral years)  till  they  were  sold  by  Lord 
Moira  to  Sir  Henry  Harper,  of  Caulk, 
Derbyshire.  Shaw  afterwards  became 
huntsman  to  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn ;  and 
ultimately  served  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in 
that  capacity  ;  with  both  of  whom  he  was 
a  great  favoimte.  He  continued  in  the 
Duke's  service  for  a  series  of  years,  un- 
til, in  fact,  he  was  afflicted  with  some  dis- 
order, which  disabled  him  from  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  quitted  the 
service  of  his  Grace  for  some  time,  and 
returned  again  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  latter ;  but  he  was  still  incapable  of 
goiirg  through  the  fatigue  necessarily  at- 
tendant upon  the  office  of  huntsman, 
and  he  retired.  Such,  howevei-,  had  been 
the  kindness  of  his  master-,  that  Shaw  had 
realized,  not  a  splendid  fortune,  but  suffi- 
cient to  live  respectably,  and  keep  a  couple 
of  hunters.  When  Sir  Bellingham  Gra- 
ham had  the  Pycheley  himt,  Shaw  was 
frequently  out ;  he  also  visited  other  parts, 
and  I  believe  resides  at  present  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire. 

Shaw  was  not  only  a  favourite  with  the 
Duke,  his  master,  but  with  those  who  at- 
tended his  hounds.  He  was  a  good  horse- 
man, very  active  in  the  field,  civil  and 
respectful,  and  sometimes  manifested 
what  Beckford  would  call  genius.     Shaw 


became  a  huntsman  without  proceeding 
through  those  probationary  steps,  which 
generally  lead  to  the  office : — he  never 
officiated  in  the  subordinate  capacity  of 
whipper-in. 

I  have  seen  several  good  huntsmen 
within  the  last  score  years  ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  few  packs  of  fox  hounds  were 
ever  better  managed  in  the  field  than  the 
Quorndon,  a  few  years  ago,  when  Sebright 
was  the  huntsman,  assisted  by  those  two 
very  active  whippers-in,  Richard  Burton 
and  Will  Head. 

Richards,  who  hinits  the  Badsworth, 
seems  to  luiderstand  his  business  ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  a  huntsman,  he  cannot 
be  called  a  light  loe'ight.  He  is,  however, 
a  good  rider,  and  an  active  man  in  the 
field.  In  the  year  1825,  I  visited  the 
Badsworth ;  and  had  thus  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  motions  of  Richards  :  I 
proceeded  to  Lord  Harewood's  hunt, 
where  the  operations  of  George  Payne 
(his  Lordship's  huntsman)  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  those  of  Richards.  The 
hounds  must,  in  a  certain  degree,  take 
their  tone  and  manner  from  the  hunts- 
man : — the  Badsworth  are  quick  and  ac- 
tive ;  Lord  Harewood's  are  more  slow  and 
more  p]iilosoi)]ucal.  There  was  one  hound 
in  particular,  in  Lord  Harewood's  pack, 
that  struck  my  attention  :  I  remarked  to 
Payne,  the  huntsman,  that  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  hound  in  question  : — 
"  That  hound,  Sir,  (said  he)  woidd  hunt 
through  York  Minster." 

HURLE  OR  WHIRLE  BONE  is  situ- 
ate in  the  centrical  part  of  the  hind-quar- 
ter, midway  between  the  hip-bone  and 
the  gaskin,  and  is  at  present  called  the 
round-hone. 

HYDROPHOBIA.  See  Diseases  op 
Dogs. 
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JANUARY.  The  pursuit  of  the  par- 
tridge and  pheasant  ceases  at  the  end  of 
this  month  ;  thovigh  wood-cocks,  snipes, 
and  wild-fowl  still  remain  an  object  with 
the  shooter. 

The  hare  will  afford  good  diversion 
either  with  greyhounds  or  harriers,  as 
hares  are  very  strong  at  this  period  of  the 
year. — The  buck  and  doe  seek  the  com- 
pany of  each  other,  if  the  season  be  mild 
and  open. 

Foxes  run  very  stoutly,  and  good  sport 
with  the  hounds  may  be  confidently  anti- 
cipated, unless  prevented  by  the  severity 
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of  the  weather.     The  dog  fox  and  vixen 
seek  each  other. 

JARDON.  a  jardon  was  the  name 
given  to  any  callous  enlargement  on  the 
outside  of  either  hock,  proceeding  from 
blows,  or  by  kicks  from  other  horses  ;  al- 
though they  more  frequently  arise  from 
sudden  turns  or  twists  in  too  short  a 
compass,  or  being  too  violently  thrown 
upon  their  haunches  in  the  manege,  or 
elsewhere.  In  slight  affections,  they  are 
not  always  productive  of  pain  or  lame- 
ness ;  and  if  properly  attended  to  upon 
their  first  appearance,  are  sometimes  re- 
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duced  and  obliterated  without  any  fu- 
ture ill  effect.  Powerful  repellents,  and 
strengthening  embrocations,  are  the  most 
efficacious  applications.  Blistering  first, 
and  firing  afterwards,  have  been  tlie  usual 
practice.  It  is,  however,  certain  they  are, 
in  genei-al,  too  hastily  adopted.  Daily 
fomentations  of  hot  vinegar,  followed  by 
a  strong  embrocation  of  extract  of  Saturn, 
and  camphorated  spirits,  might  probably 
l^revent  the  necessity  for  either. 

JAUNDICE.  A  disease  in  the  horse, 
termed  by  farriers  the  yelloivs.  Horses 
are  frequently  subject  to  this  malady, 
but  in  them  it  is  less  liable  to  be  compli- 
cated with  other  diseases  than  in  men, 
and  therefore,  when  early  discovered, 
may,  for  the  most  past,  be  easily  re- 
moved. 

The  signs  of  the  jaundice  in  horses, 
are  a  dusky  yellov.-ness  of  the  eyes  ;  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  the  tongue 
and  bars  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  look 
also  yellow.  But  here  we  are  to  distin- 
guish between  the  yellowness  of  the  jaun- 
dice, and  that  yellowness  of  the  mouth 
and  eyes  which  sometimes  happens  to 
horses  upon  the  crisis  of  an  inflammatory 
fever,  where  the  inflamed  parts  look  yel- 
low when  the  fever  and  inflammation  are 
going  off.  When  this  happens  after  a 
fever,  the  horse  generally  comes  to  his 
appetite,  and  looks  lively,  and  the  fever 
leaves  him,  the  yellownes-s  also  soon  wears 
off.  But,  in  the  jaundice,  the  yellowness 
is  one  of  the  first  symptoms,  and  gene- 
rally appears  in  the  begim:iing  of  the 
complaint.  The  horse  is  dull^  and  re- 
fuses all  manner  of  food,  and  the  fever 
begins  slowly,  yet  both  that  and  the  yel- 
lowness soon  increase  and  proceed  toge- 
ther. In  the  decline  of  an  inflammatory 
fever,  a  horse  dungs  and  stales  freely,  and 
in  a  kindly  manner.  In  the  jaundice,  his 
dung  is  often  hard,  dry,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow,  or  liglit  pale  green.  The  urine  is 
commonly  of  a  dark  dirty  ])rown  colour, 
and,  when  it  has  settled  sometime  on  the 
pavement,  it  looks  red  like  blood.  He 
also  stales  with  some  pain  and  diliicultv  ; 
and,  if  the  disease  be  not  soon  checked 
all  the  symptoms  will  increase,  and  the 
horse  soon  grows  delirious.  In  cases  of 
jaundice  the  assistance  of  a  skilful  veteri- 
narian should  be  called  in. 

IMPOSTHUME.  An  imposthume  is 
that  kind  of  inflammatory  enlargement 
or  swelling,  which  terminates  inthe  for- 
mation of  matter,  produced  by  an  effort  of 
nature  to  relieve  herself  from 'some  offend- 
ing morbiditv  under  which  she  labours. 
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INCUBATION.  A  hen  has  scarcely 
sat  on  the  egg  twelve  hours,  when  some 
lineaments  of  the  head  and  body  of  the 
chicken  appear.  The  heart  maybe  seen 
to  beat  at  the  end  of  the  second  day ;  it 
has  at  that  time  somewhat  of  the  form  of 
a  horse  shoe,  but  no  blood  yet  appears. 
At  the  end  of  two  days  the  vesicles  of 
blood  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  pulsa- 
tion of  which  is  very  visible  :  one  of  them 
is  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  other  the  root 
of  the  great  artery.  At  the  end  of  the  fifti- 
eth hour,  one  auricle  of  the  heart  appears, 
and  resembles  a  noose,  folded  down  upon 
itself.  The  beating  of  the  heart  is  first 
observed  in  the  auricle  and  afterwards  in 
the  ventricle.  At  the  end  of  seventy 
hours  the  -wdngs  are  distinguishable  ;  and 
on  the  head  two  bubbles  are  seen  for  the 
brain  ;  one  for  the  bill ;  and  two  others 
for  the  fore  and  hind  part  of  the  head. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  the 
two  auricles,  already  visible,  draw  nearer 
to  the  heart  than  they  did  before.  The 
liver  appears  towards  the  fifth  day.  At 
the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  hours,  the  first  voluntary  motion  is 
ol)served  ;  in  seven  hours  more,  the  lungs 
and  stomach  become  visible  ;  and  four 
hours  after  this,  the  intestines,  the  loins, 
and  the  upper  jaw.  At  the  hundred  and 
fort3'-foiu-th  hour,  two  ^-entricles  are  dis- 
cerned, and  two  drops  of  blood,  instead 
of  the  single  one  which  was  seen  before. 
The  seventh  day,  the  brain  begins  to  have 
some  consistence.  At  the  hundred  and 
ninetieth  hour  of  incubation,  the  bill 
opens,  and  the  flesh  appears  in  the  breast; 
in  four  hours  more,  the  breast  bone  is 
seen  ;  and  in  six  after  this,  the  ribs  ap- 
pear, formin.g  from  the  back  ;  and  the 
bill  is  plainly  seen  as  well  as  the  gall 
bladder.  The  bill  becomes  green  at  the 
end  of  two  hundred  and  thirtj'-six  hours  ; 
and  if  the  chicken  is  taken  out  of  its  co- 
verings, it  evidently  moves  itself.  The 
feathers  begin  to  shoot  out  towards  the 
two  hundred  and  fortieth  hour,  and  the 
skull  becomes  gristly.  At  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-fovu-th,  the  eyes  appear. 
At  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-eighth,  the 
ribs  are  perfect.  At  the  three  hundred 
and  thirty-first,  the  spleen  draws  near  the 
stomach,  and  the  lungs  to  the  chest.  At 
the  end  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
hours,  the  bill  frequently  opens  and  shuts; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  day,  the 
first  cry  of  the  chicken  is  heard.  It  after- 
wards gets  more  strength  and  grows  con- 
stantly, till  at  length  it  is  enabled  to  set 
itself  free  from  its  confinement. 
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In  the  total  of  this  process  must  be  re- 
marked, that  every  part  appears  at  the 
appropriate  time  :  if,  for  example,  the 
liver  is  formed  on  the  fifth  day,  it  is 
founded  on  the  preceding  situation  of  the 
chicken,  and  on  the  changes  which  are  to 
follow.  No  part  of  the  body  could  pos- 
sibly appear,  either  sooner  or  later,  with- 
out the  whole  embryo  suffering ;  and 
each  of  the  limbs  becomes  visible  at  the 
proper  moment.  This  ordination,  so  in- 
variable in  its  effects,  is  manifestly  the 
work  of  a  supreme  Being,  whose  creative 
powers  must  be  still  more  sensibly  ac- 
knowledged, when  the  manner  in  which 
the  chicken  is  formed  out  of  the  parts 
which  compose  the  egg  is  also  considered: 
how  astonishing  it  is  that  in  this  there 
should  exist  the  principle  of  life  :  that  all 
the  parts  of  an  animal's  body  should 
therein  be  concealed,  and  require  nothing 
but  heat  to  unfold  and  quicken  them — 
that  the  formation  of  the  bird  should  be 
so  regular — that  exactly  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  same  changes  will  take  place  in 
a  great  number  of  eggs — that  the  chicken, 
when  hatched,  is  heavier  than  the  egg 
was  before.  But  even  these  are  not  all 
the  wonders  in  the  production  of  the  bird 
from  the  egg  (and  this  instance  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  whole  feathered  race)  ; 
there  are  others,  which,  from  our  limited 
faculties,  are  altogether  hidden  from  our 
research. 

Hatching  chickens  by  artificial  heat,  is 
a  process  that  has  been  long  known  in 
Egypt :  (it  was  successfully  tried  by  Mr. 
Potter,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  both  with  hens' 
and  pheasants'  eggs)  ;  but  this  is  only 
now  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
single  village  called  Berme,  and  by  those 
who  live  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  About 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  these  persons 
spread  themselves  all  over  the  country, 
and  each  of  them  is  ready  to  undertake 
the  management  of  an  oven.  These 
ovens  are  of  different  sizes,  capable  of 
containing  from  forty  to  eighty  thousand 
eggs  ;  and  the  number  of  ovens,  in  differ- 
ent parts,  was  about  three  Imndred  and 
eighty.  These  were  annually  kept  work- 
ing for  about  six  months ;  and  as  each 
brood  takes  up  twenty  one  days  in  hatch- 
ing, it  is  easy  in  every  one  of  them  to 
produce  eight  different  broods  of  chickens 
in  the  year. 

The  ovens  are  of  the  most  simple 
constrviction,  consisting  of  only  a  low 
arched  apartment  of  clay.  Two  rows  of 
shelves  are  formed,  and  the  eggs  are 
placed  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other. 
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They  are  slightly  moved  five  or  six  times 
in  every  twenty-four  hours.  All  possible 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  diffuse  the  heat 
equally  throughout ;  and  there  is  but  one 
small  aperture  large  enough  to  admit  a 
man  stooping.  During  the  first  eight 
days,  the  heat  is  rendered  great ;  in  the 
last  eight,  it  is  gradually  diminished, 
till  at  length,  when  the  young  brood  is 
ready  to  come  forth,  it  is  reduced  almost 
to  the  state  of  the  natural  atmosphere.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  eight  days,  it  is  known 
which  of  the  eggs  will  not  be  productive. 

Every  person  who  undertakes  the  care 
of  an  oven  is  under  the  obligation  of  de- 
livering to  his  employer  only  two  thirds  of 
as  many  chickens  as  there  have  been  eggs 
given  to  him ;  and  he  is  a  gainer  by  this 
bai-gain,  as  it  always  happens  (except 
from  some  unexpected  accident)  that 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  eggs  produce 
birds.  In  order  to  make  a  calculation  of 
the  number  of  chickens  thus  hatched 
yearly  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  supposed 
that,  upon  an  average  of  only  two-thirds 
of  the  eggs  being  productive,  and  that 
each  brood  consists  of  at  least  thirty  thou- 
sand chickens,  the  ovens,  by  this  estimate, 
give  life,  annually,  to  about  92,600,000 
of  these  animals. 

M.  de  Reavmiur  introduced  this  advan- 
tageous mode  of  hatching  eggs  into 
France,  and  by  a  number  of  ingenious 
experiments,  reduced  the  art  to  certain 
principles.  He  found  that  the  degree  of 
heat  necessary  for  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  domestic  fowls  was  the  same,  the 
only  difference  consisting  in  the  time  dur- 
ing which  it  ought  to  be  communicated 
to  the  eggs  :  it  will  bring  the  canary  bird 
to  perfection  in  eleven  or  twelve  days, 
while  the  turkey  poult  requires  from 
twenty-  four  to  twenty-eight.  M.  de  Reau- 
mur found  that  stoves  heated  by  means  of 
pipes  from  a  baker's  oven,  or  the  furnace 
of  glass  hovises,  succeeded  better  than 
those  made  hot  by  layers  of  dung,  the 
mode  preferred  in  Egypt. — These  should 
have  their  heat  kept  as  nearly  equal  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  eggs  should  be  frequently 
removed  from  the  sides  into  the  middle, 
in  order  that  each  may  receive  an  equal 
portion  of  heat.  After  the  eggs  were 
hatched  he  had  the  ofispring  put  into  a 
kind  of  low  boxes  without  bottoms,  and 
lined  with  fur,  the  warmth  of  which  sup- 
plied that  of  the  hen,  and  in  which  the 
chickens  coiild  at  any  time  take  shelter. 
Till  the  chickens  acquired  some  strength, 
these  boxes  were  kept  in  a  warm  room  ; 
with  safety  they  then  could  be  exposed  to 
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the  open  air  in  a  court  yard.  The  young 
seldom  take  any  food  the  wliole  day  after 
being  hatched  ;  then  a  few  crumbs  of 
bread  are  given  for  a  day  or  two,  after 
which  time  they  begin  to  pick  up  insects 
and  grain  for  themselves.  That  the 
trouble  of  attending  them  might  be  saved, 
M.  de  Reaumur  taught  capons  to  watch 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  hens,  of 
which  three  or  four  were  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  two  hundred  chickens. 

From  the  incubation  of  eggs.  Dr.  Paley 
makes  some  highly  interesting  observa- 
tions respecting  animal  instinct.  He  thus 
pi'oceeds  : — "  I  entertain  no  doubt  but 
that  a  couple  of  sparrows  hatched  in  an 
oven,  and  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of 
their  species,  would  proceed  as  other  spar- 
rows do  in  every  office  which  related  to 
the  production  and  preservation  of  their 
brood."  Assuming  this  fact,  the  thing  is 
inexplicable  upon  any  other  hypotliesis 
than  that  of  an  instinct  impressed  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  animal.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  what  should  induce  the 
female  bird  to  prepare  a  nest  before  she 
lays  her  eggs  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  suppose 
her  to  be  possessed  of  a  faculty  of  reason- 
ing ;  as  no  reasoning  will  reach  the  case. 
The  fulness  or  distention  whicli  she  might 
feel  in  a  particular  part  of  her  body,  from 
the  growth  and  solidity  of  the  egg  within 
her,  could  not  possibly  inform  her  that 
she  was  about  to  produce  something, 
which,  when  produced,  was  to  be  taken 
care  of  and  preserved.  Prior  to  experience 
there  was  nothing  to  lead  to  this  inference 
or  to  this  suspicion.  The  analogy  was  all 
against  it  ;  for  in  every  other  instance, 
what  issued  from  the  body  was  cast  out 
and  rejected.  But,  secondl}',  let  us  sup- 
pose the  egg  to  be  produced  into  day — • 
how  should  birds  know  that  their  eggs 
contain  their  young  ?  There  is  nothing 
either  in  the  aspect,  or  in  the  internal 
composition  of  an  egg,  which  could  lead 
even  the  most  daring  imagination  to  a 
conjecture,  that  it  was  hereafter  to  turn 
out  from  under  its  shell,  a  living  perfect 
bird.  The  form  of  the  egg  bears  not  the 
rudiments  of  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
bird.  Inspecting  its  contents,  we  find  still 
less  reason,  if  possible,  to  look  for  tlie  re- 
sult which  actually  takes  place.  If  we 
should  go  so  far  as,  from  the  appearance 
of  order  and  distinction  in  the  disposition 
of  the  liquid  substances  whicli  we  noticed 
in  the  egg,  to  guess  that  it  might  be  de- 
signed for  tlie  abode  and  nutriment  of  an 
animal  (  which  would  be  a  very  bold  hy- 
pothesis) we  should  expect  a  tadpole  dab- 
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bling  In  the  slime,  much  rather  than  a 
dry,  winged,  feathered  creature  ;  a  com- 
pound of  parts  and  properties  impossible 
to  be  used  in  a  state  of  confinement  in  the 
egg,  and  bearing  no  conceivable  relation, 
either  in  quality  or  material,  to  any  thing 
observed  in  it.  From  the  white  of  an  egg, 
would  any  one  look  for  the  feathers  of  a 
goldfinch  ?  or  expect  from  a  simple  uni- 
form mucilage  the  most  complicated  of  all 
machines,  the  most  diversified  of  all  col- 
lections of  substances  ?  Nor  would  the 
process  of  incubation,  for  some  time  at 
least,  lead  us  to  suspect  the  event.  Who 
that  saw  red  streaks  shooting  in  the  fine 
membrane  which  divides  the  white  from 
the  yolk,  could  suppose  that  these  were 
about  to  become  bones  and  limbs?  Who, 
that  espied  two  discoloured  points  first 
making  their  appearance  in  the  cicatrix, 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  predict 
that  these  points  were  to  grow  into  the 
head  and  heart  of  a  bird  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  resuscitate  surprise  when  familiarity  has 
once  laid  the  sentiment  asleej).  But,  could 
we  forget  all  that  we  know,  and  which  our 
sparrows  never  knew,  about  oviparous  ge- 
neration ;  could  we  divest  ourselves  of  every 
information  but  what  we  derived  from  rea- 
soning upon  the  appearances  or  qualities 
discovered  in  the  object  presented  to  us, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  har- 
lequin coming  oiit  of  an  egg  upon  the 
stage  is  not  more  astonishing  to  a  child, 
than  the  hatching  of  a  chicken  both 
would  be,  and  ought  to  be,  to  a  philoso- 
pher. But  admit  the  sparrow,  by  some 
means,  to  know,  that  witliin  that  egg  was 
concealed  the  principle  of  a  future  bird, 
from  what  chemist  was  she  to  learn,  that 
warmth  was  necessary  to  bring  it  to  ma- 
turity ;  or,  that  the  degree  of  warmth 
imparted  by  the  temperature  of  her  own 
body,  was  the  degree  required  ? — To  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  female  bird  acts 
in  this  process  from  a  sagacity  and  reason 
of  her  own,  is  to  suppose  her  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  which  there  are  no  premises 
to  justify.  If  our  sparrow,  sitting  upon 
her  eggs,  expect  young  sparrows  to  come 
out  of  them,  she  forms  a  wild  and  extra- 
vagant expectation,  in  opposition  to  pre- 
sent appearances  and  to  probability.  She 
must  have  penetrated  into  the  order  of 
nature  further  than  any  faculties  of  our's 
will  carry  us  ;  and  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served that  the  deep  sagacity,  if  it  be 
sagacity,  subsists  in  conjunction  with 
great  stupidity,  even  in  relation  to  the 
same  subject.  *'  A  chemical  operation 
( says  Addison  )  could  not  be  followed  by 
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greater  art  and  diligence  than  are  seen 
in  hatching  a  chicken  ;  yet  is  the  process 
carried  on  without  the  least  glimmering 
of  thought  or  common  sense.  The  hen 
will  mistake  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg ; 
is  insensible  of  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  their  number  ;  does  not  distinguish 
between  her  own  and  those  of  another 
species  ;  is  frightened  when  her  supposi- 
titious brood  of  ducklings  take  the  water." 
But  it  will  be  said  that  what  reason 
could  not  do  for  the  bird,  observation,  or 
instruction,  or  tradition,  might.  Now,  if 
it  be  true  that  a  couple  of  sparrows, 
brought  up  from  the  first  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  all  other  birds,  would 
build  their  nest,  and  brood  upon  their 
eggs,  then  there  is  an  end  of  this  solution. 
"  But  what  (continues  Dr.  Paley)  can  be 
the  traditionary  knowledge  of  a  chicken 
hatched  in  an  oven  ?  " 
_  INJECTIONS.  Many  medical  solu- 
ticms  and  lotions  are  so  called;  though  the 
word  more  properly  applies  only  to  such 
compositions  as  are  prepared  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  into  such 
remote  cavities,  or  sinuses,  as  may  be 
formed  by  accident,  imposthume,  or  dis- 
ease, in  any  part  of  the  body. 

INTERFERE.  A  horse  was  formerly 
said  to  interfere,  when  one  fetlock-joint 
received  an  injury  in  action,  by  a  cut  or 
blow  from  the  foot  of  the  other  leg. 

JOCKEY  CLUB,  RULES  and  OR- 
DERS  OF   THE. 

Neiv  Rooms,  Newmarket, 
29th  Oct.  1828. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  jockey  club,  the  following  rules  and 
orders  were  unanimously  approved  of 
and  agreed  to  be  adopted  as  rules  and 
orders  of  the  jockey  club,  to  commence 
and  be  in  force  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1829. 

1.  That  the  former  published  rules  and 
orders  of  the  jockey  club  be  repealed  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1828,  and  the  fol- 
lowing rules  and  orders  be  thence  substi- 
tuted and  acted  upon. 

2.  Respecting  the  Stewards.  The  three 
members  of  the  jockey  club,  now  acting 
as  stewards,  shall  be  continued  in  their 
office  till  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
jockey  club,  when  the  senior  steward  (the 
one  who  has  been  the  longest  in  office) 
shall  quit  his  station  immediately  after  the 
settling  of  the  accounts  at  that  meeting, 
and  shall  then  name  a  member  of  the 
jockey  club  to  siicceed  him,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  remaining  stewards  and 
of  the  members  of  the  jockey  club  then 
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present ;  and  at  every  subsequent  annual 
meeting,  the  then  senior  steward  shall 
in  like  manner  retire  and  name  liis  suc- 
cessor. 

3.  If  any  difference  of  opinion  should 
arise  on  such  nomination,  it  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  the  members  pre- 
sent ;  which  majority  must  include  one 
(at  least )  of  the  continuing  stewards  ;  if 
both  the  continuing  stewards  are  in  the 
minoi'ity,  then  there  shall  be  a  fresh  no- 
mination. 

4.  If  any  of  the  stewards  should  die  or 
resign  between  the  periods  of  the  annual 
meetings,  the  surviving  or  continuing 
stewards  may  appoint  a  member  of  the 
club  to  succeed  the  deceased  or  declining 
steward,  and  to  stand  in  his  place  in  point 
of  seniority ;  but  such  nomination  shall  be 
notified  to  the  club  at  their  next  annual, 
or  at  any  special,  meeting  to  be  called  for 
that  purpose,  and  shall  then  be  subject  to 
tlie  like  approbation,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
senior  steward  retiring  at  the  expiration 
of  his  stewardship. 

5.  All  disputes  relating  to  I'acing  at 
Newmarket,  or  bets  on  racing  elsewhere, 
if  any  of  the  parties  interested  should  re- 
quest the  interference  of  the  stewai'ds, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  three  stewards 
and  two  referees  (who  shall  be  members 
of  the  club )  one  to  be  chosen  by  each  of 
the  parties  concerned,  if  either  of  them 
shall  desire  to  have  referees.  If  only  two 
stewards  be  present,  they  shall  fix  upon  a 
third  person,  being  a  member  of  the  club, 
in  lieu  of  the  absent  steward  ;  but  the 
stewards,  if  they  think  fit,  may  call  in  any 
other  members  of  the  jockey  club  to  their 
assistance  ;  or  may  refer  the  case  to  a  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  jockey  club,  if  the 
importance  or  difficulty  of  the  matter  in 
dispute  shall  appear  to  them  to  require  it. 

6.  If  any  dispute,  arising  elsewhere 
than  at  Newmarket,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  stewards  of  the  jockey  club,  and  they 
shall  think  fit  to  take  it  into  consideration, 
the  matter  must  relate  to  horse-racing,  the 
facts  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  be  sent 
by,  or  with  the  sanction  of,  the  stewards 
of  the  races  where  the  matter  in  question 
occuiTcd.  All  communications  of  this 
kind  must  be  addressed  "  To  the  keeper 
of  the  match-book  at  Newmarket,"  and 
delivered  free  of  postage. 

7.  The  three  stewards,  or  any  two  of 
them,  shall  have  full  power  to  make  such 
regulations  as  they  may  think  proper  in 
regard  to  the  course  and  exercise  ground. 

8.  The  three  stewards  shall  have  the 
power  of  appointing  such  person  or  per- 
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sons  as  they  clioose,  to  keep  the  coffee- 
room,  the  match-book,  receive  tlie  stakes, 
and  collect  the  entrai  cc-money,  and  all 
other  iunds  belonging  to  the  jockey  club  ; 
and  the  stewards  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  jockey  club  for  all  the  money  collected 
as  belonging  to  the  club.  Tliey  shall  also 
have  the  power  to  appoint  the  judge  of 
the  races,  clerk  of  the  course,  and  other 
servants  of  the  club. 

9.  The  stewards  shall  fix  tlie  hour  of 
starting  for  each  race,  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  preceding  the  day  of  numing, 
and  notice  of  the  time  of  starting  is  to  be 
fixed  up  in  the  cofieo-room  innnediately 
afterwards. 

10.  The  stewards  shall  produce  an  ac- 
count of  the  funds  and  disbursements  of 
the  jockey  club  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
each  year. 

11.  Respecting  the  admission  of  new 
members  for  the  jockey  club.  The  ballot 
for  members  of  the  jockey  club  shall  be 
in  the  New  Rooms  at  Newmarket,  or  in 
such  other  place  as  the  stewards  shall  ap- 
point, on  the  Tuesday  in  the  first  spring- 
meeting,  and  the  Tuesday  in  the  second 
October  meeting  of  each  year.  Each  can- 
didate must  be  proposed  by  a  member, 
and  his  christian  and  sirname  and  usual 
place  of  abode,  with  the  name  of  the 
member  proposing  him,  put  up  in  the 
dining  and  card  rooms,  at  Newmarket 
( or  in  such  other  place  as  the  stewards 
shall  appoint),  in  the  meeting  preceding 
the  ballot.  Nine  members  ( at  the  least^ 
shall  ballot  ;  and  two  black  balls  shall 
exclude. 

12.  For  the  Neiv  Rooms.  The  ballot 
for  members  of  the  New  Rooms  may  be 
in  any  of  the  seven  established  meetings 
at  Newmarket.  Each  candidate  must  be 
proposed  by  a  member  of  the  jockey  club, 
and  his  christian  and  sirname  and  usual 
place  of  abode,  with  the  name  of  the 
member  proposing  him,  put  up  in  the 
dining  and  card-rooms  at  Newmarket  (or 
in  such  otlier  place  as  the  stewards  shall 
appoint)  on  the  day  preceding  the  ballot. 
The  ballot  shall  be  in  the  morning  be- 
tween the  hoiu-s  of  eleven  and  one,  or  in 
the  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  four 
and  six.  Members  of  the  jockey  club  oidy 
shall  be  allowed  to  ballot.  Nine  members 
(at  least)  shall  ballot,  and  two  black  balls 
shall  exclude.  If  eighteen  members  bal- 
lot, there  must  be  three  black  balls  to 
exchule. 

13.  A  member  of  any  of  the  clubs  in 
St.  James's  Street,  known  by  the  name 
of  White's,  Brookes's,  and  Boodle's,  may 
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be  admitted  a  member  of  the  New  Rooms 
without  ballot,  on  paying  the  same  sum 
for  his  admission,  and  the  same  subscrip- 
tion, as  are  required  of  members  chosen 
by  ballot. 

14.  For  the  Coffee  Room.  The  ballot 
for  members  of  the  coffee-room  shall  take 
place  in  the  coffee-room  at  Newmarket 
(or  at  such  other  place  as  the  stewards 
sliall  appoint )  on  any  day  in  the  present 
seven  established  meetings,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Each  candidate  must  be  pro- 
posed by  a  member  of  the  jockey  club, 
and  his  christian  and  sirname,  and  usual 
place  of  abode,  with  the  name  of  the 
member  proposing  him,  be  put  up  in  the 
coffee-room  the  day  before  the  ballot. 
Members  of  the  jockey  club  only  can 
ballot.  Twelve  members  (at  least)  must 
ballot,  and  two  black  balls  shall  exclude. 

15.  Any  member  of  the  new  rooms 
may  become  a  member  of  the  coffee-room, 
on  signifying  his  wish  to  be  so  to  any  of 
the  stewards,  or  to  the  keeper  of  the 
coffee-room,  and  paying  for  his  admission 
and  subscription,  as  members  chosen  by 
ballot  are  required  to  do. 

16.  A  person,  though  chosen,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  a  member  of  any  of  these 
clubs  until  he  shall  have  paid  the  usual 
sums  for  the  admission  and  subscr-iption 
of  a  new  member.  And  the  name  of 
every  member,  whose  subscription  shall 
be  in  ari-ear  for  one  year,  shall  be  placed 
over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  new  rooms 
and  in  the  coffee-room  at  Newmarket,  in 
the  Craven  meeting  of  each  year.  And  if 
such  arrear  be  not  paid  by  the  end  of  the 
following  second  spring  meeting,  he  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member,  and  shall  not  be 
again  admitted  as  a  member  until  his 
arrears  be  paid,  and  until  he  be  again 
chosen  by  ballot. 

17.  As  to  Nominations.  In  all  nomi- 
nations and  entrances  for  stakes,  subscrip- 
tions, and  plates,  of  horses,  &c.  which 
have  not  started  previously  to  the  time  of 
naming  or  entering,  the  sire,  dam,  and 
grandam  of  the  horse,  &c.  named  or  en- 
tered, must  be  mentioned,  if  known,  unless 
the  dam  has  a  name  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Stud-Book  or  Racing  Calendar,  in 
M'hich  case  the  name  of  the  sire  and  dam 
will  be  sufficient.  If  the  horse,  &c.  named 
or  entered  be  own  brother  or  sister  to  any 
horse,  &c.  having  a  name  in  the  Stud- 
Book  or  Racing  Calendar-,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  name  it  as  such.  If  the  dam  or 
grandam  be  sister  (but  which  sister  must 
be  specified,  if  there  be  more  than  one) 
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or  dam,  or  grandam  of  any  horse,  &c. 
having  a  name  in  the  SUid-Book  or  Rac- 
ing Calendar,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion her  as  such.  If  the  dam  or  grandam 
is  not  known,  the  sire  of  the  horse,  &c. 
must  be  mentioned,  together  with  such 
other  particulars  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
identify  the  ariimal.  If  a  horse  has  once 
appeared  in  the  Racing  Calendar  by  a 
name  and  his  pedigree,  it  will  be  sufficient 
afterwards  to  mention  him  by  his  name 
only;  even  though  he  has  never  started. 
If  the  dam  was  covered  by  more  than  one 
stallion,  the  names  of  them  all  must  be 
mentioned. 

18.  If  any  horse,  &c.  shall  be  named 
or  entered  without  being  identified  as  be- 
fore directed,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
start  in  the  race,  but  his  owner  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  the  forfeit,  or,  if  a  play  or 
pay  race,  the  whole  stake.  All  bets  on  a 
horse  so  disqualified  for  starting  shall  be 
void. 

1 9.  No  person  who  has  once  subsci'ibed 
a  stake  shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his 
name,  and  no  nomination  shall  be  altered 
in  any  respect,  after  the  time  of  closing, 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  in 
the  race  being  first  obtained. 

20.  No  nomination  shall  be  i-eceived  or 
considered  as  valid,  so  as  to  entitle  the 
person  naming  to  start  his  horse,  &c.  un- 
less he  shall,  before  the  time  of  the  closing 
of  the  stake  named  for,  have  paid  up  all 
arrears  of  stakes  and  forfeits ;  but  he  shall 
be  liable  to  jiay  the  forfeit  of  the  stake  so 
named  for,  if  he  shall  previously  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  the  stake.  All  bets 
on  a  horse  so  disqualified  for  starting 
shall  be  void. 

21.  In  every  sweepstakes  in  which 
there  shall  be  any  allowance  of  weight  to 
the  produce  of  untried  horses  or  mares, 
such  allowance  shall  be  claimed  on  the 
article  by  each  subscriber  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  of  naming  :  and 
if  not  so  claimed,  no  allowance  shall  be 
made,  even  though  the  horse  or  mare 
should  prove  to  have  been  untried  at  the 
time  of  naming. 

22.  Resjyecting  Stakes  and  Bets.  All 
stakes  for  matches,  subscriptions,  and 
sweepstakes,  shall  be  made  before  the 
hour  of- starting  for  the  first  race  of  the 
day,  in  cash,  bank  bills,  or  banker's  notes, 
payable  on  demand,  and  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  person  appointed  by  the 
stewards  to  receive  the  same :  and  in  de- 
fault thereof  by  any  person,  he  shall  pay 
the  whole  stake  as  a  loser,  whether  his 
horse   come  in  first   or  not,  imless  such 
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person  shall  have  previously  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  party  or  parties  with  whom 
he  is  engaged,  to  his  not  staking.  But  this 
rule  is  not  to  extend  to  bets,  which  are  to 
be  paid  and  received  as  if  no  such  omis- 
sion had  happened. 

23.  A  day-book  shall  be  kept  by  the 
person  appointed  by  the  stewards  to  re- 
ceive the  stakes ;  in  which  shall  be  entered 
an  account  of  all  matches,  subscriptions, 
and  sweepstakes,  to  be  run  for  ;  and  as 
the  different  stakes  are  made,  they  shall 
be  entered  therein  as  paid. 

24.  Five  pounds  per  cent,  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  foi-feits  under  IQOl.  declared 
to  the  keeper  of  the  match-book,  at  or 
before  ten  o'clock  the  evening  before  run- 
ning :  and  if  the  forfeit  amount  to  100^. 
and  upwards,  10/.  per  cent,  shall  be  al- 
lowed. All  forfeits  shall  be  paid  before 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  of  the  day  fixed 
for  the  race,  and  on  those  forfeits  which 
shall  not  be  so  paid,  the  deduction  for 
the  timely  declaration  of  such  forfeits 
shall  not  be  allowed. 

25.  No  person,  shall  start  any  horse, 
&c.  unless  he  shall  have  paid  all  former 
stakes  and  forfeits  to  the  keeper  of  the 
match-book,  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  he  intends  to 
start  his  horse,  &c.  And  this  rule  is  de- 
clared to  extend  to  all  other  places,  as 
well  as  Newmarket,  where  races  are  run 
and  engagements  entered  into  by  mem- 
bers of  the  jockey  club.  And  it  is  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  the 
stewards  of  other  races  where  members 
of  this  club  are  not  amongst  the  sub- 
scribers. 

And  where  any  person  shall  have 
bought  a  horse,  with  his  engagements, 
this  rule,  as  to  all  the  engagements  sub- 
sisting at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  to  be 
run  for  subsequently  thereto,  shall  be 
considered  as  extending  to  the  purchaser, 
whether  those  engagements  were  entered 
into  by  the  vender  or  any  other  person  ; 
and  such  horse,  in  whosesoever  hands  he 
may  be,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  start  for 
any  race  until  all  the  stakes  due  for  such 
engagements  shall  have  been  paid.  But 
in  default  of  payment  by  the  puschaser, 
the  original  svibscriber  to  such  engage- 
ments shall  not  be  exonerated  from  his 
liability  to  make  them  good. 

26.  If  any  bet  shall  be  made  from  sig- 
nal or  indication,  after  the  race  has  been 
determined,  such  bets  shall  be  considered 
as  fraudulent  and  void,  and  shall  not  be 
paid.  And  if  any  servant  belonging  to  a 
member  of  this  society  shall  be  found  to 
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have  betted  from  any  such  eignal,  or  shall 
be  concerned  in  makhig  any  such  signal, 
he  shall  he  dismissed  from  his  service,  and 
no  further  employed  by  any  member  of 
this  society, 

27.  All  stakes  and  bets,  whether  ex- 
pressed to  be  in  guineas  or  pounds,  shall 
be  paid  in  pounds  sterling. 

28.  All  double  bets  shall  be  considered 
as  play  or  pay  bets. 

29.  All  bets  depending  between  any 
two  horses  shall  be  void,  if  those  horses 
become  the  property  of  the  same  person, 
or  of  his  avowed  confederate,  after  the 
bets  are  made. 

30.  All  bets  between  particular  horses 
shall  be  void  if  neither  of  them  happens 
to  be  the  vvinner,  unless  agreed  by  the 
parties  to  the  contrary. 

31.  If  a  match  or  sweepstakes  be  made 
for  any  particular  day  in  any  race  week,  and 
the  parties  agree  to  change  the  day  to  any 
other  in  the  same  week,  all  bets  must 
stand ;  but  if  the  parties  agree  to  run  the 
race  in  a  different  week,  all  bets  made 
before  the  alteration  shall  be  void. 

32.  When  the  riders  of  any  horses 
brought  out  to  riui  for  any  race  are  called 
upon,  by  the  person  appointed  to  start 
them,  to  take  their  places  for  that  purpose, 
the  owner  of  every  horse  wliich  comes  up 
to  the  post  shall  be  considered  as  liable  to 
pay  his  whole  stake,  and  all  bets  respect- 
ing such  horses  shall  be  considered  as 
play  or  pay  bets. 

33.  Trials.  No  person  shall  try  the 
horse,  &c.  of  any  other  person  than  his 
declared  confederate,  without  giving  no- 
tice of  such  trial,  by  inscribing  the  name 
or  proper  description  of  the  horse,  &-c. 
tried,  and  the  name  of  his  owner,  in  the 
trial  book,  kept  at  the  coffee-room,  New- 
market, within  one  hour  after  the  trial  has 
taken  place  ;  or  by  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  case  the  trial  should  have  taken 
place  at  an  earlier  hoiu-  ;  and  the  hour  of 
running  such  trial,  and  also  the  hour  of 
making  the  entry,  shall  be  noted  in  the  trial 
book.  And  in  case  any  trial  shall  not  be 
so  entered,  the  groom  having  the  care  of 
the  horse  running  with  the  trial  horse, 
and  being  present  at  the  trial,  or  if  not 
present,  then  the  owner  of  any  horse  run- 
ning with  such  ti-ial  horse,  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  to  the  stewards  of  the  jockey 
club,  the  penalty  or  sum  of  1 01.  for  every 
such  offence ;  but  the  stewards  shall  have 
the  power  to  mitigate  such  penalty  to  not 
less  than  51.  in  case  it  shall  fall  upon  any 
groom. 

34.  Every  bet  made  upon  or  against 
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any  horse  running  in  a  trial,  between  the 
time  of  such  trial  and  the  entering  of  it 
in  the  trial  book,  whether  it  be  entered 
within  the  time  prescribed  or  not,  shall 
be  void. 

35.  Every  engagement  made  with  any 
horse,  &c.  running  in  a  trial,  between  the 
time  of  such  trial,  and  the  entering  of  it 
in  the  trial  book,  whether  it  be  entered 
M'ithin  the  time  jn'escribed  or  not,  shall 
not  be  rim,  but  the  owner  of  such  tried 
horse  shall  be  considered  as  having  de- 
clared forfeit  and  be  liable  to  pay  the  for- 
feit accordingly,  unless  his  opponents,  or 
any  of  them,  shall  desire  to  hold  him  to 
his  engagement.  And  in  case  any  horse 
so  tried  shall  have  started  for  and  won 
any  race  made  subsequently  to  the  trial, 
and  before  the  entry  of  it  in  the  trial  book, 
his  owner  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  stake 
so  won  ;  and,  in  case  he  shall  have  ac- 
tually received  it,  he  shall  pay  it  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  stake-holder,  who 
shall  pay  it  over  to  the  owner  of  the 
second  horse,  or,  in  case  of  a  match,  shall 
pay  it  over  to  the  owner  of  the  beaten 
horse  ;  but  if  such  horse  shall  have  lost 
such  race,  his  owner  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  claim  or  to  be  repaid  his  stake  or  de- 
posit for  svich  race ;  and  in  those  cases 
such  disqualification  shall  attach  to  the 
horse,  without  regard  to  any  change  of 
the  property  in  him  ;  and  if,  with  respect 
to  the  disqualification,  there  shall  be  any 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  horse  or 
horses  tried,  the  owner  of  the  horse  or 
horses  so  tried,  shall  be  bound,  on  the  I'e- 
quest  of  the  stewards,  to  declare  to  them 
which  of  his  horses  ran  in  such  trial ;  and 
in  case  he  shall  decline  so  to  do,  the 
stewards  shall  have  power  to  fix  the  dis- 
qualification upon  any  one  or  more  of  the 
horses  of  such  owner,  at  their  option. 

36.  No  notice  of  trial  shall  be  required 
where  the  trial  is  run  at  a  greater  distance 
than  25  miles  from  Newmarket. 

37.  The  day,  with  respect  to  the  en- 
gaging of  the  ground  for  trials,  shall  be 
divided  into  two  periods,  that  is,  previ- 
ously to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
subsequently  to  two  in  the  afternoon,  from 
the  first  day  of  the  Craven  meeting  to  the 
end  of  the  Houghton  meeting ;  and  pre- 
viously to  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  subsequently  to  two  in  the  afternoon 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  No  one 
stable-keeper  shall  engage  the  ground  for 
both  those  periods  on  the  same  day,  nor 
for  more  than  two  of  those  periods  in  the 
same  week. 

38.  Notice  for  engaging   the  ground 
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sliall,  at  least  one  day  befoi'e  the  day  it  is 
used,  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpose  at  the  coiFee-room  at  New- 
market. And  no  notice  or  warning  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  unless  given  as  before 
directed. 

39.  If  any  person  shall  be  detected  in 
watching  a  trial,  or  shall  be  proved  to 
have  employed  any  person  to  watch  a 
trial,  he  shall  be  served  with  notice  to 
keep  off  the  heath  ;  and  if  in  the  employ- 
ment of  any  member  of  the  club,  or  of 
any  groom  or  rider  employed  by  any 
member  of  the  club,  he  shall  be  dismissed 
from  his  service,  and  not  again  employed. 

40.  The  Cup  and  Whip,  The  cup  may 
be  challenged  for  on  the  Monday  or 
Tuesday  in  the  first  spring  meeting  in 
each  year  :  to  be  run  for  over  the  B.  C. 
on  Tuesday  in  the  first  October  meeting 
following,  by  horses,  &c.  the  property  of 
members  of  the  jockey  club,  four  years 
old  carrying  7st.  lllb.  five  years  old,  8st. 
81b.  six  years  old,  8st.  131b.  and  aged,  9st. 
Each  person,  at  the  time  of  challenging, 
is  to  subscribe  his  name  to  a  paper  to  be 
himg  up  in  the  coffee-room,  at  Newmar- 
ket, and  deliver  to  the  keeper  of  the 
match-book  the  name  or  description  of  the 
horse,  &c.  sealed  up,  which  shall  be  kept 
till  six  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  evening  of 
that  week :  and  if  not  accepted,  or  only  one 
challenger,  to  be  returned  unopened ;  but 
if  accepted,  or  more  than  one  challenger, 
to  be  then  opened,  and  declai'ed  a  match 
or  sweepstakes  for  200  sovs.  each,  play  or 
pay.  If  the  challenge  be  not  accepted, 
the  cup  to  be  delivered  to  the  keeper  of 
the  match-book,  in  the  meeting  ensuing 
the  challenge,  for  the  person  who  may 
become  entitled  to  the  same. 

41.  The  whip  may  be  challenged  for 
on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  in  the  second 
spring  or  second  October  meeting  in  each 
year,  and  the  acceptances  must  be  signi- 
fied, or  the  whip  resigned,  before  the  end 
of  the  same  meeting.  If  challenged  for 
and  accepted  in  the  spring,  to  be  run  for 
on  the  Tuesday  in  the  second  October 
meeting  following ;  and  if  in  the  October, 
on  the  Tluusday  in  the  second  spring 
meeting  following,  B.  C.  weight  lOst.  and 
to  stake  200  sovs.  each,  play  or  pay. 

42.  The  £\  per  cent.  Plates.  The  stake- 
holder shall  deduct  \l.  per  cent,  from  all 
sums  won  at  Newmarket,  in  sweepstakes 
or  matches,  where  the  clear  sum  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  winner,  over  and  above  his 
own  stake,  shall  amount  to  100/.  or  more, 
(unless  the  winner  shall  object  to  allowing 
such    deduction   to   be    made )    and   the 
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money  bo  raised  shall  be  disposed  of  in 
the  following  manner;  viz. 

Two  handicap  plates  of  lOOZ.  each,  for 
four,  five,  six  years  old,  and  aged  horses, 
shall  be  annually  given  to  be  run  for  ;  one 
in  the  second  October  meeting,  A.  F.  and 
the  other  in  the  Houghton  meeting,  from 
the  D.  I.  And  if  any  horse-keeper  shall 
object  to  contribute  to  the  above  fund,  he 
will  not  be  allowed  to  start  a  horse  for 
either  of  those  plates. 

43.  The  Stake-holder  at  Newmarket. 
The  stake-holder  at  Newmai-kct  shall  be 
allowed  to  retain  out  of  the  stakes  in  his 
hands  the  following  fees,  for  his  trouble ; 
viz. 

For  every  match,  one  pound. 

For  every  plate,  one  pound. 

For  every  subscription  or  sweepstakes, 
where  the  whole  stake  exceeds  100/.  and 
does  not  amount  to  1000/.  two  pounds. 

For  every  sweepstakes,  where  the  whole 
stake  amounts  to  lOOOZ.  or  upwards,  five 
pounds. 

44.  Relating  to  matters  not  before  spe- 
cified. If  for  any  plate,  sweepstakes,  or 
subscription,  the  first  two  horses  shall 
come  in  so  near  together  that  the  judge 
shall  not  be  able  to  decide  which  won, 
those  two  horses  shall  nm  for  such  prize 
over  again,  half  an  hour  after  the  last 
race  on  the  same  day  ;  the  other  horses 
which  started  shall  be  deemed  losers,  and 
be  entitled  to  their  respective  places,  as  if 
the  race  had  been  finally  determined  the 
first  time. 

45.  Every  person  who  shall  ride  for  a 
race  at  Newmarket,  shall  be  weighed 
immediately  after  the  same,  and  shall  be 
allowed  21b.  above  the  weight  specified 
for  his  horse  to  carry,  and  no  more,  unless 
the  weight  he  actually  rode  be  declared 
as  the  weight  he  intended  to  ride,  as  here- 
in-after mentioned.  The  owner  of  every 
horse  which  shall  be  intended  to  carry 
more  than  2lb.  above  his  weight,  shall, 
by  himself  or  his  servant,  declare  to  one 
of  the  stewards,  or  to  the  keeper  of  the 
match-book,  before  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  race  is 
run,  what  weight  he  intends  his  horse  to 
carry,  including  the  21b.  allowed,  which 
shall  be  immediately  inserted  in  the  list 
in  the  coffee-room.  And  if  any  horse  shall 
run  in  a  race,  carrying  more  than  21b. 
above  his  weight,  without  such  declar- 
ation having  been  made,  or,  if  after  the 
race,  on  weighing  the  jockey,  he  shall  not 
prove  to  have  ridden  the  weight  which  it 
was  declared  the  horse  should  carry,  or 
shall  have  ridden  more  than  21b.  above 
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the  weight  declared,  then  such  horse  shall 
not  be  considered  the  winner  of  the  race, 
even  though  he  should  come  in  first,  but 
shall  be  placed  as  the  last  horse  in  the 
race,  and  his  owner  shall  pay  the  stake, 
as  for  a  beaten  horse. 

46.  The  persons  appointed  by  the  stew- 
ards to  Aveigh  the  jockeys,  shall,  immedi- 
ately after  each  day's  race,  report  to  the 
keeper  of  the  match-book  how  much  each 
horse  carried,  where  he  carried  more  than 
21b.  above  the  specified  weight.  And  the 
keeper  of  the  match-book  is,  as  soon  after 
as  may  be,  to  communicate  such  report  to 
the  stewards,  or  one  of  them.  And  the 
weight  each  horse  actually  carried,  if  more 
than  21b.  above  his  weight,  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  first  list  printed  after  the 
race,  and  also  in  the  account  published  iu 
the  Racing  Calendar. 

47.  Every  groom  shall  have  his  horse 
at  the  post,  ready  to  start  within  five 
minutes  of  the  time  appointed  b_y  the 
stewards.  And  every  jockey  is  to  be  there, 
ready  to  start,  within  the  same  time.  And 
every  groom  or  jockey  making  default 
herein,  shall  forfeit  5/.  to  be  paid  to  the 
keeper  of  the  match-book,  and  by  him 
accounted  for  to  the  stewards. 

48.  The  person  ajjpointed  to  start  the 
horses  shall  mark  in  his  list  the  time 
when  the  horses  iu  each  race  actually 
started ;  and,  if  there  have  been  any  false 
starts,  the  first  of  them  shall  be  considered 
as  the  time  of  starthig  for  that  race.  And 
he  shall  make  a  report  thereof  to  the 
keeper  of  the  match-book  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  the  races  are  run.  And  if  any 
delay  beyond  the  allowed  time  shall  have 
taken  place,  he  shall  state  by  whom,  or 
by  what  cause,  the  delay  was  occasioned. 
He  shall  regulate  his  watch  by  the  coftee- 
room  clock,  which  shall  be  considered  as 
the  true  time  for  this  purpose. 

49.  If  any  horse,  &c.  intended  to  be 
entered  for  any  plate  or  subscription, 
where  entrance  is  required,  shall  be  en- 
gaged to  run  on  the  day  of  entrance,  he 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  shew  at  the  time  of 
entrance  ;  but  if  he  have  not  before  run 
at  Newmarket,  he  shall  shew  at  the  place 
of  entrance,  within  one  hour  after  his  en- 
gagements are  over.  But  no  horse  that 
has  before  run  at  Newmarket  need  be 
shewn  at  the  time  of  entrance,  or  after- 
wards. 

50.  When  any  match  is  made  in  which 
crossing  and  jostling  are  not  mentioned, 
they  shall  be  understood  to  be  barred. 

51.  When  any  match  or  sweepstakes 
shall  be  made,  and  no  weight  mentioned, 
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the  horses  shall  carry  8st.  71b.  each.  And 
if  any  weight  is  given,  the  highest  weight 
shall  be  8st.  71b. 

52.  When  any  match  or  sweepstakes 
shall  be  made,  and  no  course  mentioned, 
the  course  shall  be  that  which  is  usually 
run  by  horses  of  the  same  age  as  those 
engaged :  viz. 

If  yearlings,  the  Yearling  Course. 

If  2  years  old,  the  Two  Years  Old 
Course 

If  3  years  old,  Rowley's  Mile. 

If  4  years  old,  Ditch-In.     And 

If  5  years  old  and  upwards,  Beacon 
Course.  And  if  the  horses  should  be  of 
different  ages,  the  course  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  age  of  the  youngest. 

53.  The  keeper  of  the  match-book  shall 
charge  the  proprietors  of  such  horses  as 
receive  forfeit,  and  shall  be  excused  from 
appearing,  with  the  same  fees  for  weights 
and  scales,  as  if  they  had  come  over  the 
course. 

54.  Towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
re2:)airing  the  course  and  exercise  ground, 
one  guinea  annually  shall  be  paid  in  re- 
spect of  every  race-horse  that  shall  be 
trained  or  exercised,  or  that  shall  rini  any 
private  trial  or  public  race  thei'eon.  And 
the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  stable- 
keeper  or  servant  having  the  care  of  such 
horse,  and  be  charged  by  him  to  the 
owner  of  such  horse.  Every  such  stable- 
keeper  or  servant  shall,  immediately  after 
the  Houghton  meeting  in  each  year,  de- 
liver to  the  keeper  of  the  match-book  at 
Newmarket,  a  list  of  the  horses  which 
have  been  under  his  care,  liable  to  pay 
the  said  charge,  and  shall  then  also  pay 
to  the  keeper  of  the  match-book  the 
money  due  for  each  horse. 

55.  If  in  running  for  any  race  one 
horse  shall  jostle  or  cross  another,  such 
horse  and  every  horse  belonging  to  the 
same  owner,  or  in  which  he  shall  have  a 
share,  running  in  the  same  sace,  shall  be 
disqualified  for  winning  the  race,  whether 
such  jostle  or  ci'oss  happened  by  the 
swerving  of  the  horse,  or  by  the  foul  and 
careless  riding  of  the  jockey,  or  otherwise, 
and  where  one  horse  crosses  the  track  of 
another  next  behind  him,  it  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufiicient  cause  of  complaint, 
even  though  he  be  a  clear  length,  or  more, 
before  the  horse  whose  track  he  crosses, 
it  being  desirable  that,  v/hen  once  a  jockey 
has  taken  his  ground,  he  should  not  pre- 
vent any  other  jockey  from  coming  up, 
either  on  his  right  or  left  hand.  And  if 
such  cross  or  jostle  shall  be  proved  to 
have  happened  through  the  foul  riding  of 
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the  jockey,  he  shall  be  disqualified  from 
again  riding  at  Newmarket  ;  or  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  or  suspension  for  a  time, 
as  the  stewards  shall  think  fit  ;  it  being 
absolutely  necessary,  as  well  for  the  safety 
of  the  jockeys  themselves,  as  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  that  foul  riding 
should  be  punished  by  the  severest  pen- 
alties. 

56.  All  complaints  of  fold  riding  must 
be  made  before,  or  at  the  time,  the  jockey 
complaining  is  weighed  ;  and  it  may  be 
made  either  by  the  owner,  jockey,  or 
groom  of  the  horse,  to  one  of  the  stewards, 
to  the  keeper  of  the  match-book,  to  the 
judge  of  the  race,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
course,  or  to  the  person  appointed  to 
weigh  the  jockeys. 

57.  In  naming  or  entering  for  any  race 
where  there  shall  be  any  particular  con- 
ditions required  as  a  qualification  to  start, 
it  shall  be  sufficient  if  the  horse  were 
qualified  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allowed  for  naming  or  entering  ;  and  he 
shall  not  be  disqualified  by  any  thing 
which  may  happen  after  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  unless  so  specified  in  the  article ; 
and  if  any  additional  weight  is  to  be  car- 
ried by  horses  which  have  won  one  or 
more  plates  or  races  within  the  year,  it 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  year  of 
our  Lord. 

58.  Where  it  is  made  a  condition  of 
any  plate  or  subscription  that  the  winner 
shall  be  sold  for  any  given  sum,  the  owner 
of  the  second  horse  being  first  entitled, 
&c.  no  other  person  than  one  who  ran  a 
horse  in  the  race  shall  be  entitled  to  claim. 
The  horse  claimed  shall  not  be  delivered 
till  he  is  paid  for  ;  and  he  must  be  paid 
for  on  the  day  of  the  race,  otherwise  the 
party  claiming  shall  not  be  entitled  to  de- 
mand the  horse  at  any  future  period ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  owner  of  the  winning 
horse  may  insist  upon  the  claimant  taking 
and  paying  for  the  horse  claimed. 

59.  When  the  qualification  of  any  horse 
is  objected  to  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  starting,  the  owner  must 
produce  a  certificate,  or  other  proper  do- 
cument, to  the  steward,  or  clerk  of  the 
course,  or  to  the  keeper  of  the  match- 
book,  if  the  case  happen  at  Newmarket, 
before  the  race  is  run,  to  prove  the  qua- 
lification of  the  horse  ;  and  if  he  shall 
start  his  horse  without  so  doing,  the  prize 
shall  be  withheld  for  a  period  to  be  fixed 
upon  by  the  stewards,  on  the  expiration 
of  which  time,  if  the  qualification  be  not 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  stewards, 
he  shall   not  be    entitled   to   the   prize, 
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though  his  horse  shall  have  come  in  first, 
but  it  shall  be  given  to  the  owner  of  the 
second  horse.  When  the  qualification  of 
a  horse  is  objected  to  after  that  time,  the 
person  making  the  objection  must  prove 
the  disqualification. 

60.  It  is  expected  that  every  member 
of  the  clubs  at  Newmarket,  and  every 
person  running  or  training  horses  at  New- 
market, shall  consider  themselves  amen- 
able to  these  ndes,  and  such  others  as 
the  stewards  may  from  time  to  time  think 
fit  to  adopt  for  the  better  regulation  of 
racing  at  Newmarket.  And  all  trainers, 
jockeys,  grooms,  and  servants  of  such 
persons,  are  strictly  enjoined  to  observe 
the  same.  And  if  any  trainer,  jockey, 
groom,  or  servant,  shall  be  proved  to  have 
been  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  these  rules 
or  orders,  or  of  any  of  them,  he  will  be 
punished  by  the  stewards,  to  such  extent 
as  they  may  think  the  case  requires,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  have  power 
to  enforce. 

61.  All  disputes  referred  to  the  stew- 
ards of  the  jockey  club  will  be  adjudged 
according  to  their  published  rules  and  or- 
ders, where  any  of  them  are  applicable  to 
the  case  submitted  to  them ;  and  where 
not,  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
racing. 

S.  BATSON,    -] 
LOWTHER,     \  Stewards. 
RICHMOND,  J 

Adjudged  Cases. 

Case  1.  A,  B,  and  C,  run  for  a  sub- 
scription, the  best  of  heats.  A  wins  the 
first  heat,  B  the  second. — C's  ridei-,  after 
saving  his  distance  the  second  heat,  dis- 
mounts between  the  distance-post  and 
the  end,  but  remounts,  rides  past  the 
ending-post,  and  weighs  as  usual;  starts, 
and  wins  the  third  heat,  and  weighs, 
without  any  objection  being  made. 

A,  being  second  the  third  heat,  in  a 
short  time  afterwards  demands  the  sub- 
scription (not  knowing  till  then  that  C's 
rider  had  dismounted)  and  refuses  to  start 
for  the  fourth  heat,  which  B  and  C  run 
for,  and  C  wins. 

It  was  decided,  that  no  objection  hav- 
ing been  made  to  C's  stai-ting  for  the 
third  heat,  he  was  entitled  to  the  prize. 

Case  2.  The  winner  of  a  plate,  whose 
horse  had  distanced  all  the  others,  ap- 
pHed  for  the  stakes  or  entrance  money, 
which  was  advertised  to  be  paid  to  the 
second  best  horse  that  won  a  clear  heat — 
one  of  the  distanced  horses  had  won  the 
first  heat. 
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It  was  decided,  that  the  winning  horse 
cannot  be  deemed  the  second  horse,  and 
therefore  was  not  entitled  to  the  stakes  ; 
and  all  the  others  being  distanced,  no 
other  person  coidd  claim  them. 

Case  3.  A  gold  cup,  &c.  for  horses 
that  never  won. 

A  ...  1 
B  .  ,  .  2 
C  .         .         .         3 

The  owner  of  B  claimed  on  the  ground 
of  A's  disqualification,  he  having,  tlie  pre- 
ceding year,  won  a  clear  heat  at  Chelms- 
ford, to  entitle  him,  according  to  their 
articles,  to  the  stakes  or  entrance-money. 

It  was  decided  that  A  was  not  disqua- 
lified, the  term  "  winner"  applying  only 
to  the  horse  that  beats  all  the  rest. 

Case  4.  Whether  a  horse,  having  won 
a  sweepstakes  of  23gs.  each,  (3  subscrib- 
ers) is  qualified  to  run  for  a  501.  plate, 
expressed  to  be  for  horses  that  never  won 
plate,  match,  or  sweepstakes,  of  that 
value  ? 

It  was  decided,  that  it  was  the  practice, 
in  estimating  winnings,  to  consider  the 
clear  sum  gained  only,  and  consequently 
to  exempt  the  stake  of  the  proj^rictor ; 
the  horse,  therefore,  which  had  won  a 
sweepstakes  of  46gs.  only,  viz.  two  stakes 
of  23gs.  each,  was  not  thereby  disqualified 
for  the  501.  plate  above-mentioned. 

Case  5.  Mr.  Baird  having  entered  two 
horses  for  the  Kings's  plate  at  Newcastle, 
in  1793,  and  won  it  with  Sans  Culotte, 
(his  other  horse  not  starting)  the  owner 
of  the  second  horse  objected  to  his  receiv- 
ing the  plate,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
disqualified  by  having  entered  two  horses. 

It  was  decided,  that  Mr.  Baird  was  en- 
titled to  the  plate. 

Case  6.  Abetted  B,  that  a  mare  should 
trot  a  mile  in  five  minutes,  in  four  mi- 
nutes and  a  half,  and  in  four  minutes ; 
all  which,  it  was  stated,  she  won  with 
ease;  but  B  measuring  the  distance  after 
the  races  were  over,  found  it  was  short  of 
a  mile  by  four  yards. 

It  was  decided,  that  as  no  objection 
was  made  to  the  measure  of  the  course 
before  starting,  and  the  mare  having  per- 
formed the  distance  set  out,  and  not  ob- 
jected to,  A  won  all  the  bets. 

JOCKEYS.  We  extract  the  following 
from  that  interesting  little  book,  the  "  Turf 
Expositor." — 

"  Jockeys  (observes  the  author)  I  re- 
gard, in  the  aggregate,  as  honester  men 
than  trainers,  unless,  indeed,  where  the 
two  professions  are  united ;  and,  when  I 
behold  a  man  thus  circumstanced,  I  can- 
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not  help  viewing  him  in  the  light  of  a 
Janus  of  Mischief,  calculated  to  put  in 
practise  every  species  of  trickery,  on  both 
sides  the  question. 

Jockeys  may  be  divided  into  two,  if  not 
three,  classes  :  namely,  the  southern 
jockeys,  the  northern  jockeys,  and  the 
dbiij  jockeys.  The  first  class  are  those 
which  are  seen  at  Newmarket,  Ascot, 
Epsom,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  races 
in  the  southern  coimties,  and  also  at  Don- 
caster.  The  second  class  attend  the 
Yorkshire  meetings,  and  what,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  I  will  call  the  northern 
circuit.  The  third  or  dirty  class,  are  met 
with  still  farther  to  the  north,  in  West- 
moreland, Cumberland,  &c.  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  slovenly,  dirty,  and 
unworkmanlike  appearance  :  —  it  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  see  these  wretch- 
ed apologies  for  jockeys  (  at  Kendall  for 
instance)  ride  in  dirty  jackets,  dark 
greasy  corduroys,  and  gaiters  of  a  similar 
complexion.  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson's 
jockey  frequently  appears  thus,  though 
Mr.  Simpson  is  wealthy  and  highly  re- 
spectable ;  but  evidently  not  very  scrupu- 
lous on  the  score  of  cleanliness.  The 
southern  jockeys,  much  to  their  credit, 
ajjpear  on  horseback  with  a  neatness  and 
cleanliness  bordering  upon  elegance ;  and 
their  performance  is,  for  the  mostpart,  of  a 
superior  order — superior,  in  fact,  to  their 
rivals  of  the  north  ;  they  are  illiterate,  ig- 
norant men,  with  little  exception  ;  though, 
in  private,  they  affect  a  mysterious  but 
plebeian,  importance,  and  would  willingly 
be  thought  a  sort  of  semi-gentlemen, 
which,  however,  their  very  attempt  to  as- 
sume such  a  character  renders  impossible. 
There  is  much  less  of  this  ridiculous  and 
ignorant  affectation  about  the  northern 
jockeys,  who  yet  seem,  it  must  be  confes- 
sed, not  nearly  so  anxious  about  their  ap- 
pearance on  horseback  (as  far  as  relates 
to  the  advantage  of  dress ; )  as  their  bre- 
thren of  the  south. 

The  question  next  arises  as  to  which 
are  tlie  best  workmen.  The  southerns, 
beyond  a  doubt ;  that  is,  speaking  gene- 
rally :  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
are  some  excellent  northern  jockeys,  who 
would  lose  little  by  the  comparison  with 
either  Chifney,  Robinson,  Dockeray,  or 
any  of  the  most  favourite  riders  of  the 
present  day.  Buckle  is  now  grown  old, 
and  does  not  often  appear ;  otherwise,  I 
should  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
H.  Edwards  must  be  classed,  I  imagine, 
amongst  the  northern  jockeys ;  he  has  a 
good  seat,  good  hands,  and  a  good  head  ; 
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and  Is  altogether  an  excellent  rider ;  I 
am  doubtful  if  his  superior  is  to  be  found. 
T.  Shepherd,  a  northern  jockey,  has  a 
good  head,  and  I  have  alwaj's  admired 
his  riding ;  I  think  his  abilities  have  ge- 
nerally been  much  underrated.  Lear  is 
a  promising  young  northern  jockey  ;  but 
he  must  be  careful  not  to  let  his  self-opi- 
nion and  overbearing  temper  supersede 
the  plain  uncultivated  sense  he  possesses. 
Templeman  is  what  may  be  called  an  im- 
proving jockey  :  he  has  a  good  seat,  and 
I  have  frequently  been  much  pleased  with 
his  performances.  He  rode  Dr  Faustus 
(Sir  T.  Stanley's)  very  well  at  the  Liverpool 
summer  meeting  (1829),  and  I  thought 
won  the  cup — I  was  not  singular  in  this 
opinion  :  the  judge,  however,  decided  in 
favour  of  Velocipede.  I  never  recollect 
observing  a  horse  better  managed  than 
Forth  managed  his  own  horse  Frederick, 
when  running  this  year  (1829)  at  Epsom, 
for  the  Derby.  He  had  betted  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  on  Exquisite  (also  his 
own  horse,  and  came  in  second)  particu- 
larly with  Mr.  Crockford  ;  but  shifted  his 
money,  the  evening  before  running,  on 
Frederick,  and  thus  became  a  winner  to  a 
very  considerable  amount.  There  are 
many  very  awkward  jockeys,  possessing 
but  very  slender  requisites  for  the  profes- 
sion which  they  have  embraced  ;  to  point 
them  out,  however,  by  name,  would  ap- 
pear ill-natured  and  invidious. 

It  is  some  dozen  years  or  more  since 
"  Old  Billy  Pierse"  quitted  the  avocation 
of  a  jockey.  This  man  I  always  consid- 
ered as  a  very  superior  rider — as  one 
of  the  best  I  ever  saw.  In  stature,  he 
was  one  of  the  shortest  of  his  fraternity  : 
but  he  was  a  sort  of  dwarf  Hercules  :  he 
was  able  to  give  his  horse  a  pull  without 
any  perceptible  movement  of  his  body  ; 
and,  of  all  the  jockeys  I  ever  saw,  not 
one  sat  so  steadily  upon  his  horse.  He 
never  acquired  the  fame  of  Chifney ; 
though  there  are  those  who  think  his 
merits  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
celebrated  jockey  : — such  is  the  opinion 
of  one  gentleman,  in  particular,  whose  su- 
perior judgment  I  have  frequently  expe- 
rienced, and  very  much  admired. 

What  I  have  denominated  the  "  dirty 
jockeys"  are  little  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. They  are  very  indifferent  riders, 
but  made  up  of  trick  and  cunning  ;  and 
ready  at  any  time  to  put  in  practice  their 
sinister  arts  for  the  pui-poses  of  deception, 
swindling,  and  fraud. 

There  is  another  class  of  jockeys,  which 


cannot  be  passed  over  In  silence  : — I  al- 
lude to  what  are  called  (jentlemen  riders, 
a  term  gi-ossly  misapplied  in  many  in- 
stances. I  have  always  considered  it  a 
mistaken  notion  for  gentlemen  to  appear 
on  the  race  course  in  the  character  of 
jockeys  : — it  cannot  be  in  imitation  of  the 
heroes  of  old,  who  were  so  emulative  in 
the  Olympic  games.  There  is  no  account- 
ing for  taste  ;  so  the  circumstance  of  gentle- 
men converting  themselves  into  jockeys, 
where  real  gentlemen  only  are  con- 
cerned, might  be  excusable,  or  passed 
over  with  the  slightest  possible  reprehen- 
sion ;  but  the  business  has  been  so  sub- 
jected to  abuse,  that,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  were  this  description  of  jockeyship 
entirely  superseded,  it  would  give  very  ge- 
neral satisfaction  to  the  true  friends  of  the 
tm-f.  In  the  first  place,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Wilton,  Mr.  White,  and 
some  others,  there  are  few  gentlemen  but 
what  make  a  poor,  or  perhaps  ridiculous, 
figure  in  riding  a  race.  When  gentlemen 
are  to  ride,  it  seldom  happens  that  the 
patience  of  the  multitude  is  not  put  to 
the  test :  if  the  preparations  for  gentle- 
men riders  are  not  more  complex  than 
those  of  the  professed  jockeys,  they  can- 
not be  either  so  well  defined,  or  so  direct, 
since  they  occupy  a  period  of  time,  of  at 
least  six  times  the  duration.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  business  : — 
the  system  is  liable  to  very  gross  abuse  ; 
and  a  class  of  men  contrive  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  it,  who  have  very  meagre 
pretensions,  indeed,  to  the  character  of 
gentlemen,  and  whose  operations  are,  for 
the  most  part,  merely  a  cloak  for  the  basest 
purposes.  I  have  often  been  surprised, 
that  those  genuine  or  sterling  gentlemen 
who  choose  to  contend  in  the  race  are 
not  more  scrupulous  as  to  the  persons 
in  whose  company  they  thus  appear  :  ac- 
customed as  they  are  to  the  turf,  they 
cannot  be  unconscious,  surely,  that  men 
frequently  are  seen  as  gentlemen  riders, 
who  are  not  only  destitute  of  every  honour- 
able feeling,  but  whose  exertions  are  made 
in  furtherance  of  a  system  of  swindling, 
base,  degrading,  and  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  turf.  Also, 
a  number  of  these  men  cannot  come  fairly 
under  the  description  of  amateur  riders, 
since  they  go  from  race  to  race  through- 
out the  season,  and  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  riding,  which  they  understand 
as  well  as  the  regular  jockeys  :  what 
chance  has  a  mere  amateur  against  such 
competitors  ? 
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Colours  worn  by  Jockeys. 


Lord  Ailesbmy 
Lord  Anson      .     . 
Mr.  Batson  .     .     . 
Mr.  Beardswortli  . 
Mr.  Benson       .     . 

Sir  J.  Beresford 
Mr,  Berkeley  Bond 
Mr.  Biggs    . 
Gen.  Sir  J.  Byng  . 
Loi'd  G.  H.  Cavendis 
Mr.  L.  Charleton  . 
Lord  Clarendon 
Lord  Cleveland 
Mr.  Clifton  .     . 
Mr.  Gilbert  Crompton 
Mr.  Fuhvar  Craven 
Col.  Cradock     . 
Lord  Derby 
Mr.  Dickinson  . 
Mr.  Dilly     .     . 
Mr.  Donglas 
Mr.  Dundas 
Lord  Egremont 
Lord  Exeter 
Mr.  A.  Farqnbarson 
Lord  Fitzwilliam 
Lord  Foley  . 
Mr.  Garfortb    . 
Mr.  Gascoigne  . 
Mr.  Gaimtlett  . 
Mr.  Giffard  .     . 
Mr.  Goddard    . 
Mr.  Ormsby  Gore 
Dnke  of  Grafton 
Mr.  Greville 
Lord  Grosvenor 
General  Grosvenor 
Mr.  Gully    .     . 
INIr.  Haffenden . 
Mr.  Heatbcote 
Mr.  Holyoake  . 
Mr.  Houldswortb 
Mr.  Hunter      . 

Loi-d  Jersey.  . 
Mr.  Irby  .  . 
Mr.  R.  Jones    . 

Mr.  Johnson  . 
Colonel  King  . 
Lord  Durham  . 
Duke  of  Leeds  . 
Lord  Lowther  . 
Lord  Lynedoch 
Mr.  Maberly  . 
Mr.  Maule  .  . 
Mr.  F.  Mills  . 
Mr.  J  Mills  . 
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scarlet  body,  yellow  sleeves,  black  cap. 

sky  blue,  M'ith  black  cap. 

crimson  and  white  stripe,  black  cap. 

crimson. 

white  body,  mazarine  blue  sleeves,  chequered  cap,  blue 

and  white, 
pink  and  white, 
celestial  blue  body, 
green,  with  red  cap. 

orange  body,  light  blue  sleeves,  and  black  cap. 
orange. 

red  and  white  stripe,  Avith  black  cap. 
blue,  with  red  collar  and  cap. 
pink  and  black  stripe,  with  black  cap. 
yellow  and  snufF  brown,  broad  stripe  round  the  body, 
orange  satin, 
purple,  with  orange  cap. 
blue  body  and  cap,  Avith  white  sleeves, 
black,  with  white  cap. 
scarlet  body,  with  wliite  sleeves  and  cap. 
red,  with  white  cap. 
yellow  body,  black  sleeves  and  cap, 
light  blue,  with  orange  cap. 
dark  green,  with  black  cap. 

light  blue  and  white  narrow  stripe,  and  black  cap. 
red,  with  black  cap. 

grass  green  satin,  with  black  velvet  cap. 
green  and  white  stripe, 
light  blue, 
black  and  wliite. 
crimson,  with  white  cap. 
light  blue  and  yellow,  with  black  cap. 
white  body,  mazarine  blue  seams,  sleeves  and  cap. 
scarlet,  with  pm-ple  and  velvet  cap. 
scarlet, 
purple,  with  black  cap. 

yellow,  with  black  cap. 

violet,  with  white  cap. 

crimson  body  and  caji,  black  sleeves. 

crimson,  with  black  cap. 

white,  with  gold  buttons. 

green  and  gold,  with  yellow  cap. 

white  body,  crimson  sleeves,  and  crimson  cap  tied  with 

white  riband, 
dark  blue  and  buff  sti'ipe,  black  cap. 
orange,  with  white  cap. 
black  body,  white  sleeves  and  black  cap,  tied  with  white 

riband, 
red,  purple  cap. 

mazarine  blue,  crimson  sleeves,  and  cap. 
blue  and  buft',  with  black  cap. 
chocolate,  with  black  cap. 
white  and  yellow  stripe,  with  red  cap. 
light  blue  and  crimson  stripe, 
crimson,  with  white  cap. 
orange,  with  mazarine  blue  cap. 
black  and  white  broad  stripe, 
white,  with  red  cap. 
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Mr.  R.  Millies . 
Lord  Milton      . 
Mr.  Molony      . 
Sir  D.  MoncriefFe 
Sir  T.  Mostyn  . 
Lord  Mountcharles 
Mr.  Mytton      . 
Mr.  Nowell .     . 
Lord  Orford 
Mr.  Payne   .     , 
Hon.  E.  Petre  . 
Mr.  R.  Petit     . 
Mr.  Peel      .     . 
Sir  George  Pigot 
Duke  of  Portland 
Hon.  T.  O.  Povvlett 
Mr.  Prendergast 
Mr.  Pringle .     . 
Lord  Queensberry 
Mr.  Delme  RadclifFe 
Mr.  RadclyfFe   . 
Mr.  Ramsbottom 
Mr.  Rawlinson 
Duke  of  Ricbmond 
Mr.  Riddell .     . 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley 
Mr.  Ridsdale    . 
Mr.  Roberts      . 
Mr.  J.  Rogers  . 
Mr.  Rush     .     . 
Mr.  Russel  .     . 
Col.  Russel  .     . 
Duke  of  Rutland 
Mr.  Sadler  .     . 
Lord  Scarborough 
Lord  Sefton 
Sir  J.  Shelly     . 
Lord  Sligo    .     , 
Mr.  H.  Smith  . 
Lord  Southampton 
Mr.  Sowerby     , 
Sir  T.  Stanley 
Mr.  Scott  Stonehewer 
Lord  Stradbroke 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes 
Mr.  Thompson 
Lord  Tavistock 
Mr.  Thornhill  . 
Mr.  Thornhill  (Oxon) 
Mr.  Tomes  .     . 
Mr.  Vansittart . 
Lord  Verulam  . 

Mr.  Udny  .  . 
Mr.  R.  W.  Walker 
Lord  Warwick . 
Mr.  Watt  .  . 
Mr.  West  .  . 
Lord  WharnelifFe 
Mr.  White  .  . 
Mr.  Wilson 
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black  body,  pink  sleeves,  with  white  cap. 

green. 

black  and  white  stripe  across  the  body,  light  blue  cap. 

white. 

yellow,  with  black  cap. 

French  grey,  with  scarlet  cap. 

green  and  white,  black  cap. 

rose  colour,  with  black  cap. 

orange  body,  black  sleeves,  and  white  cap. 

black  and  white  broad  stripe. 

black  body,  pink  sleeves,  and  black  cap. 

black  and  white  stripe  across  the  body,  blue  cap. 

orange. 

yellow,  with  black  cap. 

white,  with  black  sleeves  and  cap. 

deep  yellow,  with  purple  cap. 

black  body  and  red  sleeves. 

azure  and  white  stripe,  cap  quartered. 

deep  red,  with  black  cap. 

blue,  trimmed  with  scarlet,  and  black  cap. 

yellow,  with  black  cap. 

purple  body,  orange  sleeves  and  cap. 

pink,  with  black  cap. 

j'ellow,  with  red  cap. 

blue  and  yellow. 

pink  body  and  cap,  white  sleeves. 

sky  blue  body,  white  sleeves  and  cap. 

white,  with  scarlet  and  white  cap. 

white  and  yellow  stripe,  with  red  cap. 

black,  with  red  cap. 

white,  with  gold  buttons. 

blue  and  bviff  stripe. 

light  blue,  purple  sleeves,  black  cap. 

white  body,  scarlet  sleeves,  black  cap. 

sky  blue  and  white  stripe. 

white  body,  yellow  sleeves  and  cap. 

black,  with  white  cap. 

white,  with  crimson  sleeves. 

white,  with  yellow  cap. 

dark  blue  and  white  quartered — cap,  dark  blue. 

light  blue. 

blue  body,  yellow  sleeves,  blue  and  yellow  cap. 

yellow. 

pale  blue  satin. 

orange  body,  purple  satin  sleeves,  cap. 

crimson,  black  cap. 

blue  and  buff  stripe. 

white  body,  scarlet  sleeves,  white  cap. 

black,  with  orange  cap. 

black  body  and  cap,  light  blue  sleeves. 

white,  with  blue  cap. 

white,  with  black  and  yellow  down  the  seams,  and  black 

caj}. 
pea  green. 

pink,  with  black  cap. 
brown  body,  white  sleeves,  and  cap. 
harlequin. 

mazarine  blue,  with  black  cap. 
white. 

pink  body,  black  sleeves,  and  cap. 
light  blue,  trimmed  with  black,  and  black  cap. 
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green  and  red  strfpe. 

white,  with  green  and  velvet  cap. 

dark  blue  and  white  stripe,  black  cap. 

crimson  and  white  quartered,  with  white  cap. 

dark  blue  body,  yellow  sleeves  and  cap. 

dark  blue,  with  red  cap. 


Mr.  Yates orange. 

Col.  Yates purple,  with  orange  cap. 


JOCKEYSHIP  is  a  tenn  sometimes 
used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  alluding  to 
the  dealings  of  individuals,  where  one,  by 
a  superior  degree  of  knowledge,  cunning, 
artifice,  or  chicanery,  obtains  in  a  bargain 
considerable  advantage  over  the  other. 
Its  principal  signification,  however,  in  its 
literal  meaning,  and  frequent  use,  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence, or  personal  ability,  of  Jockeys, 
whose  avocation  it  is  to  ride  horses  for 
the  different  plates  and  prizes  at  New- 
market, and  various  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  great  and  leading  quali- 
fications which  constitute  the  predomi- 
nant traits  of  distinguished  jockeyship, 
are  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  prevalent  points,  speed,  temper, 
mouth,  and  perfections  or  defects,  of  tJie 
horse  before  starting  ;  to  ascertain,  as  well 
as  it  can  be  accomplished,  a  tolerable  idea, 
whether  it  will  be  most  in  his  favor  to  in- 
sure the  whip-hand,  or  decline  it ;  to  take 
the  lead,  or  leave  it,  and  wait  upon  his 
adversary  ;  whether  to  make  play,  or  to 
lay  by  :  all  these,  and  a  variety  of  other 
contingencies  dependent  upon  judgment, 
as  well  as  a  still  longer  list,  which  must 
ever  be  equally  dependent  upon  the  sole 


effect  of  chance,  seem  combined  to  ren- 
der jockeyship  a  very  arduous  task. 

JOHN  BULL.  The  name  of  a  horse 
of  much  celebrity  both  as  a  racer  and  a 
stallion ;  having  been  deemed,  by  the 
best  judges,  a  horse  of  the  greatest 
strength,  and  the  most  beautiful  and 
corresponding  symmetry,  ever  produced 
in  this  kingdom.  He  was  bred  by  the 
late  Lord  Grosvenor;  foaled  in  1789; 
got  by  Fortitude,  dam  (Xantippe)  by 
Eclipse ;  her  dam  (Grecian  Princess)  by 
WiUiams's  Forester,  &c.  &c.  Monday, 
in  the  Craven  Newmarket  meeting,  1792, 
when  three  years  old,  he  won  the  great 
produce  stakes  of  200  guineas  each,  half 
forfeit,  across  the  flat,  35  subscribers ; 
beating  Ormond,  Hotspur,  Whisky,  St. 
Paul,  Lucifer,  and  three  others.  At  Ep- 
som, in  May,  the  same  year,  he  won  the 
Derby  stakes  of  50  guineas  each,  32  sub- 
scribers ;  beating  Speculator,  Bustard, 
Lyricus,  St.  George,  Whisky,  and  the 
Duke  of  Queensbury's  colt  by  Pharas- 
mond.  Soon  after  which,  sustaining  an 
injury,  he  paid  300  guineas  forfeit  to  Lord 
Foley's  Vermin,  and  became  a  stallion, 
1796,  at  20  guuieas  a  mare. 


IRISH  GREYHOUND,  or  WOLF  DOG.  This  animal  might 
perhaps  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  canine  race  ;  but  it  is  now 
very  rare,  even  in  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  and  is  rather  kept  for  show  than  use,  there  being  neither 
wolves,  nor  any  other  formidable  beasts  of  prey  in  Ireland,  that  seem 
to  require  so  powerful  an  antagonist.  The  Irish  greyhound  or  wolf 
dog  is  therefore  bred  up  by  such  persons  as  choose  to  keep  him  as  a 
curiosity.  He  is  beautiful  and  very  majestic  in  appearance,  being 
the  largest  of  the  dog  kind  to  be  seen  in  the  world.  Goldsmith  says, 
"  the  largest  of  those  I  have  seen  (and  I  have  seen  above  a  dozen) 
was  about  four  feet  high,  or  as  tall  as  a  calf  of  a  year  old.  He  was 
made  extremely  like  a  greyhound,  but  rather  more  robust,  and  in- 
clining to  the  figure  of  the  French  matin  or  the  great  Dane.  His  eye 
was  mild,  his  colour  Avas  white,  and  his  nature  seemed  heavy  and 
phlegmatic.  This  I  ascribed  to  his  having  been  bred  up  to  a  size 
beyond  his  nature ;  for  we  see  in  man  and  all  other  animals,  that  such 
as  are  overgrown  are  neither  so  vigorous,  nor  so  alert,  as  those  of  a 
more  moderate  stature.  The  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  with 
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these  to  enlarge  the  breed  both  by  food  and  matching.  This  end 
was  effectually  obtained  indeed,  for  the  size  was  enormous;  but  as  it 
seemed  to  me  at  the  expense  of  the  animal's  fierceness,  vigilance,  and 
sagacity.  However,  I  was  informed  otherwise  ;  a  gentleman  who 
bred  them  assuring  me  that  a  mastiff  would  be  nothing  when  opposed 
to  one  of  them,  who  generally  seized  their  antagonist  by  the  back ; 
he  added,  that  they  would  worry  the  strongest  bull-dog  to  death  in  a 
few  minutes.  But  their  strength  did  not  appear  either  in  their  figure 
or  their  inclinations  ;  they  seemed  rather  more  timid  than  the  ordi- 
nary race  of  dogs ;  and  their  skin  was  much  thinner,  and  consequently 
less  fitted  for  combat.  Whether,  with  these  disadvantages,  they  were 
capable,  as  I  was  told,  of  singly  coping  with  bears,  others  may  deter- 
mine ;  however,  they  have  but  few  opportunities  in  their  own  country 
of  exerting  their  strength,  as  all  wild  carnivorous  animals  there,  are 
only  of  the  vermin  kind.  They  were  once  employed  in  clearing  the 
island  of  wolves,  which  infested  it  in  great  plenty  ;  but  these  being 
destroyed,  the  dogs  are  also  wearing  away,  as  if  nature  meant  to  blot 
out  the  species,  when  they  had  no  longer  any  service  to  perform." 

From  other  writers  on  the  subject  we  are  given  to  understand,  that 
the  Danish  dog,  the  Irish  greyhound,  and  the  common  greyhound 
of  this  country,  though  they  appear  so  different,  are  but  one  and  the 
same  race  of  dog.  The  Danish  dog  is  said  by  Buffbn  to  be  but  a 
more  corpulent  Irish  greyhound  ;  and  that  the  common  greyhound  is 
the  Irish  greyhound  rendered  thinner  and  more  fleet  by  experi- 
mental crosses,  and  more  delicate  by  speculative  culture  ;  for  these 
three  different  kinds  of  dogs,  though  perfectly  distinguishable  at  first 
sight,  differ  no  more,  comparatively,  from  each  other  than  three 
human  natives,  of  Holland,  Italy,  and  France  ;  and  by  the  same 
mode  of  argument,  he  justifies  the  supposition,  that,  had  the  Irish 
greyhovmd  been  a  native  of  France,  he  would  have  produced  the 
Danish  dog  in  a  colder  climate,  and  the  common  greyhound  in  a 
warmer  one  ;  and  this  conjecture,  he  observes,  is  absolutely  verified 
by  experience,  as  the  Danish  dogs  are  brought  to  us  from  the  north, 
and  the  greyhounds  from  the  Levant. 

Having  given  the  opinions  of  others  on  this  ambiguous  subject,  we 
will  venture  to  express  our  own.  From  those  specimens  of  the  Irish 
greyhound  which  have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  writer,  he 
has  much  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  originally  produced  by 
crossing  the  mastiff  and  the  common  greyhound ;  but  the  immediate 
offspring  of  such  a  conjunction  would  not  be  the  animal  in  question, 
as  it  would  be  too  heavy  and  sluggish,  or  partake  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  mastiff;  another  cross  of  the  greyhound,  however,  that 
is,  two  thirds  of  the  greyhound  and  one  third  of  the  mastift',  would 
give  us  something  very  like  the  Irish  greyhound  or  wolf  dog  :  the 
strength  of  the  mastiff  is  thus  decreased ;  but  this  seems  to  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  great  increase  in  activity,  and  the  keenness 
of  the  bite. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  supposition,  that  the 
Irish  greyhound  is  the  precise  kind  of  dog  frequently  introduced  in 
the  productions  of  Rubens,  Snyders,  and  others,  as  well  as  in  the 
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popular  and  well  known  prints  of  Redinger,  where  dogs  are  repre- 
sented in  contact  with  the  wild  boar.  The  German  boar  dog  is  a 
very  different  animal  from  the  Irish  greyhound;  and  indeed  the  latter 
has  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  tough,  wire-haired  greyhound 
frequently  seen  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  only  larger 
and  more  powerful. 

ITCHING.  Horses  are  sometimes 
observed  to  labour  under  a  severe  itching, 
or  external  irritation,  which  keeps  them 
in  a  kind  of  perpetual  disquietude  ;  biting 
such  parts  as  they  can  get  at  with  the 
mouth,  and  nibbing  those  more  remote 
against  such  parts  of  the  stall  as  are  most 
convenient.  In  cases  of  this  descri23tion, 
the  blood  does  not  possess  a  proper  or 
just  equalization  of  the  component  parts 
indispensibly  necessary  to  the  standard  of 
health.  Permitted  to  continue  and  in- 
crease, it  extends  its  progress  from  a 
simple  itching,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
scurfy  eruptions,  scaly  exfoliations,  or  par- 
tial loss  of  hair  ;  bearing  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  surfeit,  degenerating,  by  de- 
grees, to  inveterate  mange,  or  confirmed 
farcy.  Bleeding  should  be  resorted  to, 
the  system  improved,  and  the  circulation 
enlivened,  by  an  invigoration  of  the 
frame  :  the  property  of  the  blood  should 
be  enriched  by  an  alteration  in  the  qua- 
lity of  the  food.  A  great  deal  of  substan- 
tial dressing  should  be  adopted  in  the 
stable,  and  regular  gentle  exercise  out. 

JUCKING.  Partridges  are  said  to 
juck  when  they  congi'egate  for  the  night. 

JUDCOCK,  or  Jack  Snipe.  This  bird 
is  scarcely  half  as  large  as  the  common 
snipe,  though  its  haunts  are  similar;  but 
it  is  more  rare,  and  will  generally  lie  so 
close  as  to  suffer  itself  almost  to  be  trod 
upon  before  it  will  rise ;  its  flight  is  sel- 
dom distant  ;  and  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  fly  so  fast  as  the  common  snipe, 
yet  it  presents  a  more  difficult  shot ;  or, 
at  least,  so  the  WTiter  has  foiuid  it.  As 
it  rarely  flies  far,  so  it  may  be  followed 
and  fired  at  as  often  as  necessaiy  ;  and 
instances  have  been  known  where  one  of 
these  little  birds  has  furnished  amuse- 
ment for  a  sportsman  during  the  whole 
season  ! 

The  jack  snipe  will  scarcely  weigh  two 
ounces  ;  and  it  is  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
half  snipe.  The  length  of  this  bird  is 
eight  inches  ;  the  bill  is  something  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  black ; 
crown  of  the  head  tinged  with  rust  colour ; 
a  black  streak  divides  the  head  length- 
ways from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  nape 
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of  the  neck ;  over  each  eye  a  yellow 
streak  passes  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head ;  neck  varied  with  white,  brown,  and 
pale  red  ;  scapulars  narrow,  very  long, 
Ijrown,  and  margined  with  yellow  ;  the 
rump  of  a  glossy  bluish  purple  ;  belly 
and  vent,  white  ;  the  greater  quill  fea- 
thers, dusky ;  tail,  brown,  with  tawny 
edges,  and  consisting  of  twelve  pointed 
feathers  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  chiereous 
green. 

This  bird  breeds  in  our  marshes ;  and 
laj's  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a  dirty  olive 
colour. 

JUDGE.  A  person  appointed  to  place 
the  horses  in  a  race.  I  have  frequently 
known  dissatisfaction  to  arise  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  jvidge  has  placed  the 
horses ;  for  instance,  at  the  last  Epsom 
races  (1S29)  the  first  race,  the  first  day, 
was  very  closely  contested  by  Conrad  and 
Fleur  de  Lis.  I  was  nearly  opposite  the 
winning  post,  and  felt  no  hesitation  in 
supposing  Conrad  the  winner  ;  I  heard 
great  numbers  express  their  opinion  to 
the  same  effect.  The  judge  decided  othei-- 
wise.  At  the  Liverpool  meeting  in  July, 
1829,  the  gold  cup  was  decided  in  favour 
of  Velocipede,  though  many  persons  in- 
sisted that  Dr.  Faustus  was  the  winner. 
Templeman,  who  rode  Dr.  Faustus,  un- 
hesitatingly declared  his  unqualified  con- 
viction that  he  won  the  race.  Now,  since 
no  person  can  tell  so  exactly  which  wins 
as  the  judge,  from  the  situation  in  which 
he  is  placed,  I  am  very  willing  to  suppose, 
that,  in  both  cases,  the  decision  was  cor- 
rect. Many  other  instances  might  be 
adduced,  but  as  they  merely  form  a  cata- 
logue of  unmeaning  repetition,  I  shall 
not  state  them. — However,  a  judge,  in 
order  to  be  master  of  his  business,  or  qua- 
lified for  the  important  office  which  he 
undertakes,  should  be  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  jockeys,  the  colours, 
and  also  the  horses,  particularly  when  they 
come  within  distance,  or  he  will  find  it  a 
difficult  matter,  should  the  race  be  finely 
contested,  to  give  a  correct  decision^ — a 
decision  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind. — 
A  judge  should  abstain  from  betting,  if  he 
wish  to  avoid  suspicion, — Turf  Exposi- 
tor. 
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JUGGED,  A  technical  term  with  the 
horse-dealing  fraternity ;  and  implies  a 
horse's  having  tumefactions  under  the 
jaws.  But  wlien  used  in  a  more  serious 
and  emphatic  sense,  it  is  to  convey  an 
idea,  that  the  horse  is  infected  with  the 
glanders. 

JUNE.  If  this  month  (and  also  the 
preceding)  be  fair  and  dry,  an  abundance 
of  winged  game  may  be  expected.  Much 
rain  is  highly  injux'ious  to  young  birds  ; 
while  dry  weather  is  not  only  more  con- 
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genial  to  their  nature,  but  ftirni^hes  food 
in  abundance,  which  principally  consists 
of  insects. — Young  grouse  are  on  the 
wing. 

JULY.  Early  mowing  is  destructive 
to  the  incubation  of  partridges  and  phea- 
sants ;  for,  although  many  young  birds 
(the  greater  part)  are  brought  forth  prior 
to  this  period,  yet  the  eggs  of  yearling 
birds  are  seldom  hatched  before  Jvily. — 
Young  grouse  are  strong  on  the  wing. 
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KEEPERS  are  of  different  kinds,  act- 
ing under  different  appointments,  as  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  or  of  individuals. 
There  are  forest  keepers,  park  keepers, 
and  game  keepers,  whose  emjiloyments 
are  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other. 
It  is  the  province  of  the  first  to  superin- 
tend and  protect  the  deer  in  any  one  of 
his  majesty's  forests  to  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, and  to  become  a  principal  instru- 
ment of  enforcing  the  laws  enacted  for  its 
preservation,  against  depredators  of  every 
description.  Park-keepers  are  retained 
in  the  service  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  parks  stocked  with  deer ;  their 
employment  is  principally  to  superintend, 
preserve,  and  regulate  the  stock,  as  well 
as  to  kill  bucks,  does,  and  fawns,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  when  required  for  the 
table  ;  which  can  never  be  done  by  any 
park-keeper  of  the  crown  without  a  pro- 
per warrant  previously  issued  from  supe- 
rior authority  for  that  pui-pose. — Game- 
keepers are  employed  in  various  forests, 
parks,  chases,  free  warrens,  and  manors, 
to  protect,  preserve,  or  kill  any  kind  of 
game  upon  the  particular  place  or  manor 
for  which  they  are  appointed  ;  to  execute 
and  enforce  all  such  manorial  rights  and 
privileges  within  the  department,  as  may 
be  submitted  to  their  delegation  ;  but  for 
further  information  on  the  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Game- 
keepers, page  352. 

KENNEL  is  the  place  where  hounds 
are  kept  ;  and  upon  the  judicious  con- 
struction of  which  their  health,  safety, 
and  preservation  mainly  depend.  We 
have,  under  the  article  of  fox  hunting, 
described  the  kennel,  and  refer  to  it  ac- 
cordingly. Among  the  most  extensive, 
as  well  perhaps  as  the  most  approved, 
kennels,  are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
at  Woburn  Abbey  ;  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's at  Godwood  in  Sussex ;  and  Sir 
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William  Rowley's  at  Tendring  Hall, 
Suffolk.  The  erection  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  kennel  is  said  to  have  cost 
£10,000. 

KENNEL.  As  we  say  a  hare's  seat 
or  form,  we  say  a  fox's  kennel :  a  fox 
being  found  by  the  hounds  in  drawing 
covei*,  he  is  then  said  to  be  unkennelled. 

KIBBLE.  The  first  remove  from  the 
southern-hovmd  is  the  Jdbhle.  See  the 
article  Hounds. 

KIBES,  in  horses,  are  the  cracks  which 
appear  in  the  heels  during  the  severity  of 
the  winter  season,  and  are  much  more 
the  consequence  of  neglect,  or  a  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  stable  discipline,  than 
tlie  effect  produced  by  changes  in  tlie 
weathei".  They  pi'oceed  mostly  from 
being  left  with  wet  legs,  which,  in  very 
cold  or  frosty  weather,  occasions  such  a 
tightness  and  rigidity  of  the  skin,  that, 
when  brought  into  sudden  and  brisk  ac- 
tion, it  bvirsts  asunder,  (in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,)  according  to  the  texture  of 
the  skin,  or  the  constitutional  irritability 
of  the  horse.  These  soon  become  exceed- 
ingly painful ;  and  if  the  weather  should 
repeatedly  vary  from  short  frosts  to  alter- 
nate thaws,  and  the  horse  continue  in  use, 
the  constant  insinuation  of  the  sharp 
particles  of  small  gravel  and  sand  of  the 
dirty  roads,  is  productive  of  sucli  excru- 
ciating sensations,  that  the  animal  refuses 
food,  and  does  not  lay  down  for  many 
days  and  nights  in  succession  :  wlien  even 
gently  compelled  to  move,  he  lifts  ujd  the 
limb  in  so  much  misery,  that  it  is  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  he  brings  it  again 
to  the  grovmd.  Cure  may  be  effected  by 
poultices  made  of  linseed  powder,  milk, 
and  a  little  olive  oil,  applied  immediately 
after  comfortable  softenings  with  warm 
gruel,  and  a  small  sponge  :  an  alterative 
powder  in  a  mash,  nightly,  and  the  use  of 
camphorated  spermaceti  liniment,  night 
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and  morning,  when  the  poultices  are  left 
ofF,  will  be  found  greatly  to  assist  the 
general  intent,  letting  the  horse  rest. 

KIDNEYS.  The  distinguishing  symp- 
toms of  diseased  kidneys  in  the  horse, 
are  a  palpable  weakness  of  the  hind  part 
of  the  back  and  loins,  a  painful  sinking 
of  those  parts  upon  pressure,  a  dithculty 
of  staling,  which  is  generally  voided 
partially  in  small  quantities,  and  fre- 
quently M'ith  short  groans  of  internal 
disquietude  :  in  slight  affections,  the  urine 
is  white,  but  turbid  ;  in  severe  cases,  very 
high  coloured,  as  if  tinged  with  blood  : 
there  is  mostly  a  heaviness  of  the  ca'cs, 
debility  of  body,  a  loathing  of  food,  and 
a  tendency  to  symptomatic  fever.  From 
whatever  cause  an  injury  may  arise,  or 
from  whatever  state  of  the  bod}^  a  disease 
of  the  parts  may  proceed,  bleeding  largely 
is  the  first  step  to  speedy  relief,  and  the 
prevention  of  danger.  The  quality  and 
quantitj'  of  medicine  must  be  regulated 
by  the  shades,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of 
the  disorder,  according  to  consequences 
liable  to  ensue.  Warm  clj-sters  of  gruel 
and  olive  oil  occasionally ;  mashes,  made 
of  ground  m.nlt  and  bran,  for  food ;  and 
thin  gruel  for  drink,  in  which  gum-arabic 
should  be  dissolved,  to  lubricate  the  pas- 
sages, and  sheath  any  asperity  with  which 
the  parts  may  be  affected.  Sliould  the 
weakness  of  the  loins  increase,  the  difii- 
culty  of  staling  continue,  the  lU'ine  be- 
come more  thick  and  foetid,  the  strength 
more  reduced,  and  the  frame  emaciated, 
one  or  both  the  kidneys  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  state  of  ulceration,  and  cure 
cannot  be  expected. 

KINDLE.  A  doe  rabbit  is  said  to 
kindle  when  she  brings  forth  youncf. 

KING  FERGUS."^  The  name  of  a 
horse  bred  by  the  late  Colonel  O'Kelly; 
ho  was  foaled  in  1 77.5  ;  was  got  by  Eclipse, 
dam  (Tuting's  Polly)  by  Blaek-and-all- 
Black,  grand-dam  by  Tartar,  great  grand- 
dam  by  Old  Starling.  He  was  of  great 
celebrity,  and  continued  for  many  years 
a  stallion  of  the  first  eminence.  He  was 
the  sire  of  a  great  number  of  good  racers, 
amongst  which  were  those  celebrated 
runners  Hamblctonian,  Overton,  Bening- 
brough,  Sir  Solomon,  Warter,  Johnny, 
Garswood,  Szc.  &:c. 

KING'S  PLATE.  Those  called  king's 
plates,  are  a  free  gift  from  his  majesty  of 
100  guineas  each  ;  and,  it  is  believed,  were 
originally  granted  as  a  means  of  exciting 
such  a  degree  of  emulation,  as  woxdd 
probably  tend  to  national  advantage,  by 
improving  the  breed  of  horses  in  general ; 
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as  well  as  to  afford  an  annual  pecuniary 
advantage  to  such  cities  and  towns  as  en- 
joy the  royal  favour. 

Kino's  Plate  Articles. — It  is  his  ma- 
jesty's command,  that  these  following 
Rules  be  observed  by  the  owners  and 
riders  of  all  such  horses,  mares,  and 
geldings,  as  shall  run  for  his  majesty's 
plates  at  Newmarket. 
L  Every  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that 
runneth  for  the  said  plates,  shall  carry 
twelve  stone,  fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone, 
three  heats.* 

2.  Every  person  that  putteth  in  a  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  for  the  said  plate,  is  to 
shew  such  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  with 
the  marks,  name,  and  name  of  the  owner, 
to  be  entered  at  the  king's  stables  in  New- 
market the  day  before  they  run ;  and 
shall  then  produce  a  certificate  imder  the 
hand  of  the  breeder,  that  his  horse,  mare, 

or  gelding  be  no  more  than  ■ years 

old  the  grass  before. 

3.  Every  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  that 
runneth,  is  to  start  between  the  hours  of 
one  and  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  to  be 
allowed  half  an  hour  between  each  heat 
to  rub. 

4.  Every  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that 
iiinneth  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  posts 
or  flags,  or  is  distanced,  in  any  of  the 
heats,  shall  have  no  share  of  the  said 
plates,  nor  be  suffered  to  run  any  more. 

5.  The  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that 
winneth  any  two  heats,  winneth  the  plate ; 
but  if  three  several  horses,  mares,  or  geld- 
ings, win  each  of  them  a  heat,  then  those 
three,  and  only  they,  to  run  a  fourth 
heat,  and  the  horse,  mare,  or  gelding, 
that  winneth  the  fourth  heat,  shall  have 
the  plate. 

6.  And  each  horse's,  mare's,  or  geld- 
ing's jdace,  as  he  or  they  come  in,  by  the 
ending-post,  each  heat,  as  first,  second, 
third,  &c.  shall  be  determined  by  such 
judges  as  shall  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  And  in 
case  any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  shall  be 
then,  or  after,  proved  to  be  above  the  age 

of  years  the  grass  before,  the  owner 

or  owners  of  such  horse,  mare  or  gelding, 
shall  be  made  incapable  of  ever  running 
for  any  of  the  king's  plates  hereafter. 

7.  As  many  of  the  riders  as  shall 
cross,  jostle,  or  strike,  or  use  any  other 
foul  pla}',  as  shall  be  judged  by  such  per- 
son or  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  IMaster  of  the  Horse,  such  rider  shall 

*  By  order,  it  is  altered  to  one  heat, 
and  different  weights  are  appointed. 
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be  made  incapable  of  ever  riding  any 
horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  for  any  of  his 
majesty's  plates  hereafter;  and  such  owner 
shall  have  no  benefit  of  that  plate  ;  but 
such  owner  may  be  permitted  to  run  any 
horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  for  any  other  of 
his  majesty's  free  plates  hereafter. 

8.  Every  rider  shall,  immediately  after 
each  heat  be  run,  be  obliged  to  come  to 
the  usual  place  of  weighing,  with  his 
horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  then  and  there 
to  alight,  and  not  before,  and  there  to 
weigh  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges 
appointed  for  that  pm-pose. 

9.  And  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal 
thereof,  such  owners  and  riders  shall  be 
immediately  declared  incapable  of  run- 
ning or  riding  any  more  for  this  or  any 
of  his  majesty's  plates  hereafter. 

10.  And  in  case  any  difference  shall 
arise  relating  to  their  ages,  or  in  their 
running,  or  to  these  his  majesty's  orders, 
&c.  the  same  to  be  determined  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  aforesaid  Master  of  the  Horse. 

***  These  Articles  ivill  continue  in  force 
for  succeeding  years,  unless  directed  to  the 
contrary  hy  his  majesty. 

B5»  a  slight  alteration  will  be  observed 
in  the  Eighth  Paile,  as  to  the  place  where 
the  jockey  is  to  dismount — this  is  made 
Avith  the  sanction  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. 

Form  of  a  Certificate  of  haviny  won  a 
King's  Plate. 

These  are  to  certify,  that  his  Majesty's 
Plate  of  a  Hundred  Guineas  was  won  at 

the  day  of  183   , 

's  horse  called 


E. 


by 's 

A.  B.  Steward, 
Course. 


C.  D.  Clerk  of  the 
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}*Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  Covmty. 
To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 

Master  of  the  Horse  to  his  Majesty. 
[The  signature  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
alone  is  sufficient,  but  that  can  sel- 
dom be  obtained  without  first  pro- 
ducing to  him  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  Steward  and  Clerk  of  the  Course.] 
N.  B.    The  certificate,  when  properly 
signed,  is  payable  at  sight  to  the  winner 
of  the  plate   (or  to  any  other  person,  if 
endorsed  by  the  winner)  at  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  his  Majesty's  Stables,  in  the 
Royal  Mews,  Pimlico. 

"The  plates  at  Chester  and  Edinburgh, 
and  the  hunter's  plate,  at  Ascot,  being 
given  from  a  different  fund,  the  certifi- 
cates are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Purse,  and  presented  for  pay- 
ment at  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  Office, 
Somerset  House. 

*^*  Since  the  alteration  in  the  act  of 
parliament  respecting  stamps  for  receipts, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Stables  requires  the  per- 
son presenting  a  certificate  for  payment, 
to  provide  a  receipt  stamp  of  the  proper 
value,  which  at  present  is  two  shillings 
and  sixpence. 

KNEE  OF  A  HORSE,  is  the  centrical 
joint  of  the  leg,  where  the  fore-thigh  is 
luiited  to  the  shank-bone.  Its  formation 
is  of  such  strength,  that  a  lameness,  by 
twist,  distortion,  or  any  other  injury,  is 
hardly  ever  sustained  in  this  part,  but  by 
the  accident  of  falling  ;  which  frequently 
happens,  and,  if  attended  with  a  blemish, 
very  much  reduces  the  previous  value  of 
the  horse.  Loss  of  hair  upon  the  knees, 
when  not  too  severely  affected,  may  be 
restored  by  a  daily  application  of  neat's 
foot  oil.     See  Broken  Knees. 


KNOT,  THE.  This  bird,  which  frequents  the  fens,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  favourite  dish  with  Canute,  king  of  England;  and  Cam- 
den observes,  that  its  name  is  derived  from  the  monarch  Knute 
or  Knout,  as  he  was  called,  which,  in  process  of  time,  has  been 
changed  to  Knot.  These  birds  are  caught  in  Lincolnshire,  and  other 
fenny  counties,  by  nets,  into  which  they  are  decoyed  by  stale  birds, 
carved  and  painted  so  as  to  represent  themselves,  and  placed  within 
the  range  of  the  nets :  their  numbers  are  so  considerable  that  Mr. 
Pennant  states  fourteen  dozen  to  have  been  taken  at  once.  They  are 
fattened  in  the  same  way  as  the  ruffs,  and  by  some  are  supposed  to 
excel  that  bird  in  flavour.     The   season  for   taking  them  is  from 


*  If  the  Lord  Lieutenant  be  officially  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  signature  of  the 
"Vice  Lieutenant  is  admissible,     the  certificates  for  the  Ascot-Heath  plates  must  be 
signed  by  the  Master  of  his  Majesty's  Hounds,  instead  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
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By  the  stat.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  23. 
none  shall  keep  any  net,  &c.  for  taking 
fisli,  other  than  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
a  river  or  fishery  :  and  the  owner  or  oc- 
cupier of  a  river  or  fishery,  or  any  author- 
ised by  them,  may  seize  them  from  pei'- 
sons  using  the  same  without  consent. 

By  statute  5  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  persons 
stealing  fish  from  any  river  or  pond,  in  a 
park  or  paddock,  fenced  in  and  inclosed; 
or  from  a  garden,  orcliard,  or  yard  ad- 
joining or  belonging  to  a  dwelling  house, 
or  aiding  or  receiving,  to  be  transported 
for  seven  years,  on  conviction,  at  goal- 
deliver}^ 

For  stealing  fish  in  other  inclosed 
ground,  private  property,  forfeiture  51.  to 
the  owner,  or  commitment  for  six  months 
by  one  justice. 

By  the  hlaclc  act  (9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.)  it  is 
niade  felony,  under  some  special  circum- 
stances, to  steal  in  a  fish-pond.  If  any 
person  shall  luilawfidly  and  maliciously 
break  down  the  head  or  mound  of  any 
fish-pond,  whereby  tlie  fish  shall  be  lost 
or  destroyed,  or  shall  rescue  any  person 
in  custody  for  such  ofience,  or  procure 
any  other  to  join  him  tlierein,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Conviction.  A  conviction  on  this  act 
(5  Geo.  II.  c.  14.)  must  shew  that  the 
fishing,  &rc.  was  witliout  consent  of  the 
owner ;  and  it  must  appear  upon  oatli  who 
was  the  owner.     4  Burr.  2279. 

If  a  man  is  convicted  of  taking  fish, 
without  saying  of  another  person,  or  in 
another  person's  pond,  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  (or  stealing  Qu.)  it 
is  bad.  Rex.  v.  Mallison,  M.  3^2  G.  II. 
2  Burr.  679. 

LEAM  OR  LIAM.  A  line  to  hold 
dogs  in,  otherwise  called  a  Leash. 

LEAPING : — more  fashionably  termed 
Jumping,  is  a  very  leading  quality  in  a 
horse  as  a  hunter.  Leaping,  in  its  general 
signification,  extends  to  the  two  kinds, 
called  flying  and  standing  ;  a  horse  per- 
fect in  each,  with  good  temper,  and  a 
fair  portion  of  speed,  is  a  complete  or 
made  hunter;  and  if  he  has  a  correspond- 
ing imiformity  of  figure,  and  excellence 
of  action,  both  his  reputation  and  worth 
become  increased  in  proportion.  There 
are  very  few  horses  of  speed  and  spirit, 
but  what  become  good  flying  leapers  by 
a  little  practise  in  the  field  witli  hounds, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  only  proper  place 
to  teach  them  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
standing  leaps,  which  should  be  taught 
coolly  and  calmly  at  the  leaping-bar,  and 
also  in  the  field. 
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LEASH.  A  term  used  to  imply  the 
number  three,  as  exceeding  one,  and  not 
reaching  two,  brace  ;  for  instance,  a  brace 
of  hares,  a  leash  of  pheasants,  and  two 
brace  of  partridges.  Also,  a  leather  thong 
or  cord  by  which  a  falconer  holds  his 
hawk,  or  a  courser  his  greyhound. 

LEGS.  The  legs  of  a  horse  are  so 
material  to  graceful  and  expeditious  ac- 
tion, that  they  become,  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  objects  of  minute  inspection  :  if 
too  long,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
chest,  and  the  length  of  the  carcase,  they 
may  be  considered  a  tolerable  criterion  of 
constitutional  weakness,  as  few  of  this 
description  are  found  equal  to  a  constant 
repetition  of  even  moderate  work.  Too 
straight  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  with 
the  hoof  overhung  by  the  fetlock,  is  an 
indication  of  stiffness  and  constraint  in 
action  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  those  who 
are  exceedingly  long  in  the  lower  joints, 
and  wdiose  pasterns  extend  the  hoof  con- 
siderably before  the  leg,  with  a  palpable 
bend  or  flexibility  in  walking,  and  the 
heel  nearly  down  to  the  groimd,  are 
mostly  horses  of  speed,  (so  far  as  their 
strength  will  permit;)  but  tliey  are  in  ge- 
neral weak  in  those  parts,  and  there  is 
always  a  well-founded  fear  of  their  break- 
ing down. 

LEGS,  SWELLED,  originate  in  va- 
rious causes  ;  but  from  none  so  much  as 
a  sizy,  viscid  state  of  the  blood,  a  laxity 
of  the  solids,  a  shameful  neglect  of  stable 
discipline,  or  a  great  deal  of  work  at  one 
time,  and  no  regular  exercise  at  another. 
That  swelled  legs  arise  from  different 
causes,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the 
opposite  state  of  their  external  appearance 
in  the  examination  of  different  subjects ; 
where  the  legs  of  one  shall  be  found  dis- 
tended to  the  utmost  possible  extent  of 
the  skin,  with  a  degree  of  tenseness  from 
the  knee  or  hock  downwards,  not  submit- 
ting to  pressure,  and  without  the  least 
cutaneous  pliability  whatever.  These  are 
the  kind  of  swelled  legs  occasioned  by 
stagnant  fluids,  originating  in  the  sizy 
and  viscid  state  of  the  blood.  When  they 
are  equally  distended,  but  pliable  in  the 
skin,  yielding  to  pressure,  and  resuming 
their  previous  extension,  it  may  be  justly 
concluded,  they  proceed  from  a  laxity  of 
the  solids,  and  a  want  of  regular  exercise 
witliout,  and  manual  labour  (leg  rubbing) 
within.  Proceeding  from  whichever  cause, 
they  are  productive  of  temporary  anxiety ; 
and  the  cause  should  be  removed  without 
delay.  Bleeding,  with  evacuants,  and  a 
course   of  alteratives,   will    expeditiously 
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quarter,  1  mile,  2  fur.  15  yds.  Last  mile 
and  half,  1  mile,  4  fur.  18  yds.  Last 
mile  and  three  quarters,  1  mile,  5  fur. 
IGO  yds.  Two-mile  Course,  1  mile,  7  fur. 
85  yds.  Four-mile  Course,  3  miles,  7  fur. 
24  yds.  York  Course  is  situated  upon 
low  ground,  and,  in  consequence,  becomes 
very  heavy  in  wet  weather. 

Newmai-ket  Courses, 
N.  B.    17G0  yards  are  a  mile,    220  yards 
are  a  furlong.     240  yards  are  a  dis- 
tance. 

Miles.  Fur.  Yds. 

The  Beacon  Course  is  .  .  4  1  i;38 
Round  Course  ....  3  4  187 
Last  three  miles  of  B.  C.     .     3     0       45 

Ditch-in 2     0       97 

The  last  mile  and  distance 

ofB.  C 11     156 

Ancaster  Mile  ....  1  0  18 
From  tlie  turn  of  the  lands, 

in 0     5     184 

Clermont  course  (from  the 

Ditch  to  the  Duke's  Stand)     1     5     217 
Audley  End   Course    (from 

the    starting-post   of    the 

T.  Y.  C.  to  the  end  of  the 

B.  C.)  about       ....     1     6         0 
Across  tlie  Flat     ....     1     2       24 

Rowley  Mile 10         1 

Ditch  Mile        0     7     178 

Abingdon  Mile  .  .  .  .  0  7  211 
Two  Middle  Miles  of  B.  C.  1  7  125 
Two-year-old  Course  (on  the 

Flat) 0     5     136 

New  ditto  (part  of  the  Bun- 
bury  Mile) 0     5     136 

Yearling  Course  ....  0  2  47 
Bunbury  Mile 0     7     208 

LESSES.     The  dung  of  a  wild  boar, 
bear,  or  wolf 

LETHARGY.  "  Sometimes  (  says 
Gibson)  horses  are  seized  with  sleepiness 
in  very  great  colds,  especially  those  colds 
that  have  some  degree  of  malignity  in 
them  ;  but  this  symptom  generally  wears 
off  as  the  distemper  abates.  But  a  true 
lethargy  seldom  happens  imless  to  horses 
that  are  old,  or  growing  old,  and  to  such 
especially  that  have  been  worked  beyond 
their  strength  and  keeping.  I  have  known 
many  horses  seized  with  lethargic  dis- 
orders after  very  hard  labour,  when  there 
has  not  been  sufhcient  time  allowed  for 
food  and  rest,  by  which  nature  has  re- 
ceived such  a  shock,  that  some  have  died, 
notwithstanding  proper  applications  have 
been  made  to  recover  them.  Others  have 
recovered  with  much  difficulty  ;  and,  of 
those,  some  were  not  afterwards  able  to 
go  through  any  fatigue. 
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When  a  horse  falls  into  a  lethargy,  he 
generally  rests  his  head  with  his  mouth 
in  the  manger,  and  his  poll  often  reclined 
to  one  side,  which  denotes  gi"eat  stupor 
and  insensibility.  As  there  is  seldom  any 
great  pain,  he  will  shew  an  inclination  to 
eat,  but  is  apt  to  fall  asleep  with  the  hay, 
bran,  oats,  or  whatever  else  has  been 
given  him,  in  his  mouth.  These,  indeed, 
he  seldom  chews,  but  swallows  them 
down.  Except  he  is  roused,  and  his  head 
kept  moving,  he  presently  drops  asleep 
again ;  and,  if  a  horse  contimies  any  time 
in  this  state,  he  falls  into  an  atrophy,  or 
universal  decay,  especially  if  his  lungs, 
liver,  or  any  other  of  the  principal  viscera 
be  diseased,  or  if  he  has  received  any 
luu't  on  his  head. 

A  lethargy  in  a  horse  may  be  cured,  if 
he  is  not  very  old  and  past  his  vigour.  It 
is  always  a  good  sign  if  he  has  a  tolerable 
appetite,  and  so  far  retains  his  smell  and 
taste  as  to  eat  up  a  mash  with  a  relish, 
and  without  dozing  over  it;  for,  though  he 
eat  but  little  hay,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he 
drinks  pretty  freely,  without  slabbering, 
and  lies  down  and  rises  up  carefully,  even 
though  it  be  but  seldom,  some  hopes  may 
be  entertained  of  his  recovery.  But  if  a 
lethargic  horse  does  not  lie  down  ;  if  he  is 
altogether  stupid  and  careless,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  any  thing  that  comes  near 
him ;  if  he  dungs  and  stales  seldom,  and 
even  when  he  sleeps  and  dozes ;  his  situa- 
tion is  bad.  If  he  runs  at  the  nose  a  thick 
white  matter,  it  may  relieve  him  ;  but  if 
the  discharge  be  a  viscid  gleet  that  sticks 
to  his  nostrils  like  glue,  and  if  this  be- 
comes profuse,  and  changes  to  a  ropy, 
reddish,  or  greenish  matter,  with  an  in- 
crease of  the  symptoms  of  stupor,  it  is 
an  infallible  sign  that  (as  the  name  of 
this  distemper  imports )  it  will  prove 
deadly. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  the  horse  be  young, 
and  this  thstemper  arose  either  from 
catching  cold  in  some  damp  place,  or 
from  any  hard  usage,  there  may  be  great 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  because  the  disease, 
in  this  case,  is  in  some  measure  symptom- 
atic. The  right  way  is  to  begin  with 
bleeding,  but  not  in  too  great  quantity ; 
for  lethargic  horses  are  seldom  able  to 
bear  the  loss  of  blood,  unless  they  be 
young  and  lusty.  After  bleeding,  give  the 
following  drink,  which  consists  both  of 
pectoral  and  cephalic  remedies  ;  for,  in 
some  lethargic  disorders,  the  lungs  are 
also  much  affected. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  Pennyroyal, 
Coltsfoot, 
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Chamomile  flowers,  of  each  a 

handful ; 
Rue, 

Hyssop,  of  each  half  a  handful ; 
Liquorice  root  sliced,  an  ounce. 
Inftise  these  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  in  a  deep  vessel,  close  co- 
vered ;  and,  when  it  has  stood  to 
be  cold,  pour  it  off. 
Also, 
Take  of  Assa  fcetida, 

Russian  castor,  of  each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Saffron,  one  drachm. 
Bniise  the  assa  fcetida  and  castor,  and 
shred  the  saffron  ;   then  tie  them 
in  a  rag,  and  let  them  steep  all  night 
in  a  pint  of  strong  mountain  wine, 
or  in  the  same  quantity  of  spirits 
of  wine  and  water,   about   three 
parts  water  to  one  of  the  spirits. 
In  the  morning  give  a  pint  of  the  first 
infusion,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this 
tincture  ;  the  same  quantity  in  the  after- 
noon, and  also  on  the    days   following, 
squeezing  the  rag  with  the  castor  and 
assa  fcetida  in  each  dose,  leaving  it  always 
to  soak  in  the  tincture  till  there  is  occa- 
sion to  use  it  again,  and  that  no  taste  or 
colour  remains  in  it.     The  first  three  or 
four  days  let  the  horse  have   emollient 
clysters ;  for,  in  all  these  distempers,  they 
are  apt  to  be  costive.     These   are  best 
made  of  fat  broth,  or  of  the  leaves  of  mal- 
lows and  marsh-mallows,  boiled  in  water 
or  milk,  with  an  ounce  of  sweet  fennel- 
seed,    adding  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  common  treacle, 
to  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  the  de- 
coction. 

If  the  sleepiness  wears  off,  and  the 
horse  begins  to  move  with  spirit  and 
vigour,  give  him  one  of  the  following 
balls  every  morning  fasting,  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks : 

Take  of  Cinnabar  of  antimony, 

Assa  fcetida,  of  each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Castor,  in  powder,  two  drachms. 
Beat  this  mass  into  a  ball  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  oil  of  amber. 
After  the  use  of  these,  should  the  horse 
come  to  feed  heartily,  two  or  three  mild 
purges  may  be  proper,  just  such  as  will 
thoroughly  open  his  body." 

LEVANTER  is  a  word  very  well  un- 
derstood on  the  turf,  and  means  a  person 
who  does  not  pay  his  bets ;  but  this  is  an 
evil  which  works  its  own  cure,  as  Levant- 
ers soon  become  known,  and  consequently 
despised  :  they  are  not  allowed  to  mix  in 
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the  betting  stand  or  circle,  and  are  shun- 
ned by  all  honourable  men. 

LEVERET.  A  young  hare  is  termed 
a  leveret  till  she  is  full  grown. 

LICE  IN  DOGS,  TO  DESTROY.  See 
Diseases  of  Dogs,  under  the  general 
head  of  DOGS. 

LIFTING  HOUNDS.  Hounds  are 
said  to  be  lifted  when  they  are  taken  by 
the  huntsman  from  one  point  to  another. 
For  instance,  if  they  have  much  difficulty 
in  carrying  the  scent,  or  are  a  great  way 
behind  the  fox,  if  the  fox  should  be  hal- 
looed or  seen  at  any  particular  spot,  the 
hounds  are  immediately  taken  the  nearest 
way  to  that  spot,  and  there  laid  on  the 
scent.  This  is  termed  lifting  ;  but  for  a 
complete  exemplification  of  the  subject 
we  refer  the  reader  to  Fox  Hunting. 

LIGHT  IN  HAND.  A  horse  is  said 
to  be  light  in  hand,  who,  bearing  properly 
upon  his  haunches,  requires  little  or  no 
assistance  from  the  bit.  Hoi-ses  of  this 
description  are  generally  well  formed  in 
their  fore- quarters,  with  a  curved  crest, 
carrying  their  heads  well  up,  with  long 
necks,  high  withers,  and  a  commanding 
forehand.  Those  with  short  necks,  thick 
shoulders,  dull  spirit,  slow  action,  and  the 
withers  lower  before  than  the  spinal  bone 
behind,  are  always  of  a  contrary  descrip- 
tion ;  they  bore  along,  invariably  bearhig 
upon  the  bit,  and  from  that  circumstance 
are  said  to  be  heavy  in  hand. 

LIGHT  CARCASED.  The  carcases 
of  such  are  flat  at  the  sides,  narrow  in 
the  chest,  and  gradually  contract  in  cir- 
cumference from  the  girth  to  the  flank. 
Horses  of  this  description  possess,  in 
general,  a  spirit  so  much  beyond  their 
strength,  that  they  debilitate  themselves 
so  much  by  impetuosity,  and  unnecessary 
exertion,  that,  after  a  single  day's  hard 
work  upon  the  road,  or  a  severe  chase  in 
the  field,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  brought 
into  use  for  a  week  after.  They  are  al- 
ways bad  feeders ;  and  it  is  an  old  maxim 
with  the  sporting  world,  "  that  those  wlio 
won't  eat  can't  work  ;  "  and  this  remark 
is  literally  just ;  they  certainly  cannot  for 
any  length  of  time  together. 

LIME  TWIGS.  Preparations  of  bird 
hme,  with  which  almost  all  kinds  of  birds 
may  be  taken. 

LOACH.  This  little  fish  is  found  in 
swift  brooks  among  the  gravel,  or  where 
there  is  a  soil  of  mud  and  gravel  together, 
with  weeds,  and  in  several  of  our  rivers 
by  the  sides  of  sharp  streams  ;  it  seldom 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  water,  keeping  at 
the  bottom  on  the  gravel,  upon  which  it 
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feeds,  and  is  on  that  account  in  some 
places  called  the  gvoinidling  :  it  is  fre- 
quent in  the  streams  near  Ameshury,  in 
Wiltsliire,  where  out  of  froUc  the  sports- 
men swallow  it  down  alive  in  a  s;lass  of 
white  wnie. 

It  is  a  slimy  fish  without  scales  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  and  of  rather  a 
long  make  ;  tlie  mouth  is  small,  placed 
beneath,  and  has  no  teeth  ;  it  is  bearded 
like  the  gudgeon  and  the  barbel,  having 
on  the  upper  mandible  six  small  beards, 
one  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  four 
at  the  end  of  the  nose  ;  the  body  is  smooth 
and  slippery,  and  almost  of  the  same 
thickness  ;  the  colour  of  the  head,  back, 
and  sides,  is  in  some  white,  in  others  of 
a  dirty  yellow,  very  elegantly  marked 
with  large  spots,  consisting  of  numberless 
minute  black  specks  :  the  pectoral,  dorsal, 
and  caudal  fins  are  also  spotted  ;  the  belly 
and  ventral  fins  of  a  pure  wliite  ;  the  tail, 
where  it  joins  to  the  tail  fin,  remarkably 
broad  witliout  any  taperness ;  the  tail  fin 
is  broad  and  rather  rounded.  One  of  the 
largest  ever  heard  of  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
was  four  inclies  and  three  quarters  in 
length,  but  they  seldom  exceed  three 
inches.  The  flesh  of  tlie  loach  is  singu- 
larly nutritious,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance, and  its  being  equally  grateful  to 
the  palate,  it  is  recommended  to  the  sick. 
The  females  dm-ing  simimer  are  generally 
full  of  spawn.  These  fish  are  to  be  taken 
with  a  very  small  red-Avorm,  the  bait 
touching  the  ground.  Tlie  loach  is  used 
as  a  bait  for  other  fish,  and  for  eels  per- 
haps it  is  the  best. 

LOCKED  JAW.  A  tetanic  or  spas- 
modic disease,  to  which  horses  of  all  ages 
are  liable.  It  is  more  frequent  in  hot 
than  in  cold  climates,  and  the  symptoms 
of  it  are  there  more  severe.  The  most 
common  causes  of  locked  jaw  are,  punc- 
tures of  different  tendinous  jjarts,  attended 
with  some  injury  of  the  nerves  supplying 
those  parts,  and  producing  an  universal 
irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  accom- 
panied with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
spasm  in  the  whole  of  the  muscular  pow- 
ers. The  operations  of  nicking  and  dock- 
ing also  occasion  it,  more  particularly  the 
latter,  and  these  esjiecially  in  frosty  or 
other  severe  weather.  Other  causes  are, 
cold  applied  to  the  body  when  liot ;  iom- 
neys  in  bad  weather,  after  having  been 
indulged  a  long  time  witli  a  hot  stable 
and  clotliing.  Horses  pricked  in  shoe- 
ing are  also  liable  to  locked  jaw.  From 
the  sympatliy  known  to  exist  between 
the  stomach  and  the  brain,  bolts  and  other 
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worms  have  been  supposed,  sometimes  to 
give  birth  to  this  disease,  by  adhering  to 
and  wounding  the  nervous  coat  of  that 
organ.  But  locked  jaw  will  frequently 
occur  independently  of  any  apparent  rea- 
son. It  sometimes  proceeds  to  a  violent 
degree  very  suddenly  ;  in  other  instances 
Aery  gi'adually  only.  Previously  to  an 
absolute  state  of  locked  jaw,  some  rigidity 
is  to  be  perceived  in  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  ;  as  this  proceeds,  the  extremities 
begin  to  ruidergo  a  similar  effect;  the 
legs  become  stiff,  and  are  drawn  much 
apart :  the  ears  and  tail  are  erected,  the 
nostrils  expanded,  and  the  eyes  fixed,  dis- 
2>laying,  in  appearance,  an  unusual  and 
considerable  fire  and  animation.  Much 
difficulty  seems  to  be  experienced  in  de- 
glutition, the  abdominal  muscles  are 
strongly  affected  with  spasm,  and  the 
body  is  drawn  or  tucked  up.  The  bowels 
are  generally  obstinately  costive,  and  the 
respiration  is  usually  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  the  disease.  In  all  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  muscles,  acute  pain  is 
experienced,  causing  an  irregular  state  of 
the  pulse.  There  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
secretion  of  the  urine  in  this  disease,  but 
no  diminution  seems  to  take  place  in  the 
appetite. 

There  are  but  few  veterinary  practi- 
tioners, probably,  who  can  boast  of  having 
been  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
locked  jaw.  Though  they  may  be  well 
acquainted  with  its  most  prevailing  symp- 
toms, the  method  of  cure  yet  r-emains  an 
object  highly  worthy  of  the  exertions  of 
laudable  enquiry.  Perhaps  some  future 
period  may  give  to  the  world  a  certain 
remedy  for  this  dreadful  malady  ;  and 
such  an  event  would  be  not  less  desirable 
to  human  than  to  veterinary  medicine. 

For  the  cure  of  locked  jaw,  the  great- 
est extremes  of  heat  and  cold  have  been 
recommended  ;  such  as  supporting  a 
high  state  of  perspiration  in  the  animal 
for  several  hours,  by  covering  the  body  in 
blankets,  &:c.  or  immersing  the  patient 
for  a  length  of  time  in  snow  or  cold  water. 
We  have  heard  of  advantages  attending 
both  these  methods,  and  Ave  have  had  a 
feAV  opportunities  of  giving  each  of  them 
a  fair  trial ;  not,  hoAvever,  Avith  that  be- 
nefit that  Ave  could  have  Avished.  It  Avill 
be  here  necessary,  notAvithstanding,  to 
point  out  the  most  probable  means  of 
success.  We  are  convinced,  that,  in 
cases  of  locked  jaw,  opium,  in  large  doses, 
is  the  remedy  on  Avhich  our  hopes  are 
principally  to  be  founded  :  it  may  be 
given,  indeed,  in  very  large  quantities  in 
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all  spasmodic  diseases,  without  being  at- 
tended with  those  hurtful  consequences 
it  is  commonly  accompanied  with  on 
other  occasions.  The  doses  ought  to  be 
repeated  as  the  power  of  them  appears  to 
wear  off.  In  the  infancy  of  the  disease, 
where  the  pulse  will  justify  it,  by  indi- 
cating an  inflammatory  propensity,  bleed- 
ing is  required ;  but,  without  this  pre- 
caution, the  practice  is  now  generally 
considered  as  improper.  A  costive  state 
of  the  intestines  will  certainly  tend  to 
aggravate  the  complaint ;  so  that,  by  re- 
laxing them,  we  may  probably  promote 
a  relaxation  in  other  parts.  Therefore, 
when  we  are  not  prevented  by  the  close- 
ness of  the  jaws,  or  the  difficulty  of  deglu- 
tition, and  when  costiveness  exists,  the 
following  drench  may  be  given  every  six 
hours,  until  it  operates. 

Take  of  Thin  gruel  of    oatmeal,    one 
pint ; 
Castor  oil,  or 
Olive  oil,  twelve  ounces  ; 
Glauber's  salt,  four  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  gruel,  whilst 
warm,  and  afterwards  mix  the  whole 
into  a  drench. 
Spasmodic  diseases  are  such  as  allow 
the  loss  of  but  little  time ;  of  course,  be- 
fore we  can  possibly  perceive  the  conse- 
quence of  this  aperient  treatment,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  employ,  in  the  mean  while, 
other  useful  medicines. 

Let  the  following  ball  be  given  every 
three  or  four  hours,  or  as  often  as  the 
state  of  the  case  may  demand. 

Take  of  Purified  opium,  three  drachms ; 
Salt  of  hartshorn, 
Camphor,  of  each  half  an  oz. 
Syiiip,  sufficient  to  make  a  ball. 
We  have  already  remarked,  that  cos- 
tiveness is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible :    laxatives,    independent    of  other 
utility  in  the  above  complaint,  will  bene- 
ficially covmteract  the  astringent  quality 
of  opium.     So  far  we  have  been  treating 
of  the  disease  as  in  its  most  favourable 
stage.     When  the  jaws  are  already  so  far 
closed  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  me- 
dicines, the  only  means  left  are  introduc- 
tion of  them  in   clysters.      Of  these,    a 
laxative  one,    as  the  following,  may  be 
given,   at   the    discretion  of  the   jiracti- 
tioner. 

Take  of  Thin  gniel,  four  quarts  ; 
Common  salt,  six  ounces ; 
Olive  oil,  or 
Hog's  lard,  foiu-  ounces. 
Dissolve  them  together,  and  admin- 
ister in  the  usual  manner. 
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We  cannot  precisely  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  the  opiate  that  can  be  administered 
in  this  way  to  the  horse  with  safety  :  we 
conceive,  however,  that  it  is  pretty  con- 
siderable. The  following  may  be  injected 
without  danger  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Take  of  Oatmeal  gruel,  one  quart ; 

Purified  opium,  six  drachms  ; 
Spirit  of  hartshorn,  one  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Camphor    (previously  rubbed 
into  a  liniment  with  a  little 
spirit  of  wine),  one  ounce. 
Dissolve  the  opium  first  in  the  gruel, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  together. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  this 
compL  Ition  can  prove  but  of  little  utility 
during  the  active  operation  of  the  laxa- 
tive clyster ;  and,  of  course,  it  should  be 
contrived  that  these  very  opposite  re- 
medies interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
each  other. 

Notwithstanding,  we  have  not  yet  been 
lucky  enough  to  witness  the  success  of 
the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  sui'- 
face  of  the  bodies  of  horses  labouring  un- 
der locked  jaw,  our  hopes  of  its  beneficial 
tendency  are  still  sanguine ;  and  we  are 
induced  to  think  the  more  favourably  of 
it  from  the  encouraging  reports  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  others.  In  similar  dis- 
eases of  the  human  subject,  its  use  has 
been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
consequences.  Immersion  in  cold  water 
is  readily  accomplished  ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
most  efficacious  method  would  be  that  of 
pouring  large  streams  of  water  on  the  ani- 
mal. This  process  should  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  perhaps  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  ;  and,  should  a  remis- 
sion of  the  spasms  ensue,  it  will  afford 
us  no  little  encouragement  in  our  pur- 
suit ;  and,  in  this  interval  of  ease,  a 
favourable  opportunity  will  presenfr  itself 
of  passing  medicine  by  the  gullet.  When 
the  complaint  returns  with  any  degree  of 
violence,  the  cold  water  is  to  be  repeated  : 
the  longer  and  the  more  frequent  the  re- 
missions become,  the  nearer,  of  course, 
will  be  the  prospect  of  cure.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  application  of  the  cold 
water,  let  the  skin  undergo  a  diligent  and 
general  friction  until  it  is  dry  ;  let  the 
animal  be  then  moderately  cloathed.  We 
have  already  hinted,  that  horses,  suffering 
from  the  above  disease,  have  generally 
the  inclination,  though  perhaps  they  have 
not  the  power,  to  eat :  they  are,  therefore, 
to  be  supported  with  substantial  gruel, 
given,  when  incapable  of  swallowing,  by 
the  anus.     If  this  circumstance  is  suffi- 
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dently  attended  to,  the  animal  may  be 
kept  alive  many  days. 

Here,  however,  a  question  occm-s  to 
us — Whether,  in  any  case  of  locked  jaw, 
either  in  the  human  or  brute  species,  the 
throat  is  absolutely  inaccessible  to  nutri- 
tious fluids  ?  We  think  not  ;  but  that 
milk,  gruel,  broths,  and  even  porridge, 
might  be  conveyed  by  injection  between 
the  intervals  of  the  teeth,  and  drawn  in, 
in  some  quantity,  by  the  patient,  provided 
the  power  of  swallowing  remain. 

We  have  here  endeavoured  to  describe 
such  means  of  relief  as  have  appeared  to 
us  to  offer  the  greatest  prospect  of  success. 
All  rational  expei-iments  towards  the  re- 
moval of  a  malady,  usually  fatal  in  its 
termination,  are  certainly  praise-worthy  ; 
and  he  who  is  the  most  fortunate  in  his 
researches  will  have  a  weighty  claim  in- 
deed on  the  gratitude  of  society. 

The  introduction  of  mercury  into  the 
system,  in  persons  affected  with  the  spas- 
modic diseases,  by  fi'ictions,  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  with  strong  ointment 
of  quicksilver,  so  as  to  produce  and  sup- 
port a  degree  of  salivation,  has  been  some- 
times attended  with  the  happiest  effects. 
We  have  never  heard  of  this  experiment 
being  tried  on  the  horse,  but  certainly  it 
deserves  the  practitioner's  attention. 

The  warm  bath,  in  spasmodic  diseases, 
has  many  advocates  :  perhaps  it  might  be 
beneficial,  if  it  could  be  used  to  that  ex- 
tent with  the  horse  which  it  admits  of 
with  the  human  subject.  When  locked 
jaw  is  conjectured  to  have  arisen  from 
the  operation  of  docking,  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered prudent  to  remove  another  poi-tion 
of  the  tail  ;  afterwards  applying  such 
dressings  as  are  most  likely  to  hasten  a 
fi-ee  discharge  of  matter  from  the  stump. 
The  same  di-essings  may  be  recommended 
when  nicking  is  suspected  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  the  extremity  may  be 
also  surrounded  with  a  large  poidtice. 
Few  owners  of  horses,  we  fancy,  would 
allow  of  a  total  amputation  of  the  tail, 
and,  probably,  even  that  would  not  be 
followed  by  the  slightest  benefit.  Where 
the  disease  arises  from  the  foot  having 
been  pricked  in  shoeing,  the  wound  should 
be  opened  freely  to  the  bottom  with  a 
drawing  knife  ;  the  actual  cautery  may 
then  be  applied,  and  the  part  scalded  with 
a  little  turpentine  as  a  dressing.  All 
punctures  should  be  laid  tolerably  open, 
and  digestive  apphed ;  and,  where  an  in- 
flammation and  swelling  attend,  fomen- 
tations are  requisite.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  these  topical  means 
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alone  are  never  to  be  depended  upon ; 
but  must,  in  locked  jaw,  be  invariably 
assisted  with  the  remedies  heretofore 
mentioned.  Should  it  be  imagined  that 
botts,  or  other  worms,  lodged  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  have  produced  the 
disease  (a  circumstance  which  we  are  ap- 
prehensive is  rather  difhcult  to  deter- 
mine), a  drachm  of  calomel  may  be  given 
in  one  of  the  balls,  or  an  ounce  of  the 
strong  mercurial  ointment  may  be  dis- 
solved in  the  first  anodyne  clyster. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe,  that  we 
have  witnessed  the  recovery  of  a  few  mild 
cases  of  locked  jaw,  in  which  scarcely 
any  means  of  relief  have  been  employed, 
except  turning  the  horse  into  the  cold 
air  :  indeed,  such  cases  so  frequently 
terminate  fatally,  that  the  owners  of 
horses  thus  diseased  generally  leave  them 
to  their  fate.  In  the  above  instances, 
considerable  rigidity  existed  in  the 
muscles  ;  the  act  of  deglutition  was 
slightly  obstnicted,  but  not  prevented ; 
and  the  jaws  were  only  partially  drawn 
together.  On  these  occasions,  the  com- 
plaint could  seldom  be  traced  to  any 
jiarticular  source. 

LOOSE-JOINTED.  A  horse  is  said 
to  be  loose-jointed,  when  his  pasterns  are 
so  long  as  to  let  his  hoof  come  consider- 
ably from  under  the  pei-pendicular  posi- 
tion of  the  fore  leg,  so  that  the  heel  is 
exceedingly  flat,  and  the  hinder  part  of 
the  fetlock  joint,  by  a  kind  of  elastic 
bend  or  drop,  seems  nearly  to  touch  the 
ground.  Horses  of  the  blood  kind  have 
frequently  this  failure  in  their  formation  : 
most  of  this  description  have  the  first  de- 
fect accompanied  by  a  second,  which  is  a 
long  back,  and  consequent  weakness  of 
the  loins  :  these,  in  the  aggregate,  con- 
stitute a  complete  loose-jointed  horse. 

LOUSINESS.  It  is  a  very  common 
case  to  see  horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  other 
animals,  affected  with  lice,  or  other  animal- 
culie,  particularly  those  which  have  been 
fed  upon  ban-en  pastures,  or  kept  in  a 
state  of  starvation,  &c.  ;  because,  such 
keep  diminishes  the  vital  heat,  and  re- 
duces the  strength  of  the  body.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  it  will  be  observed,  that  lice 
are  never  seen  amongst  horses,  or  any 
other  animals,  which  are  duly  fed,  and 
judiciously  taken  care  of.  Poverty  pro- 
duces many  diseases  of  the  skin  in  horses 
and  other  animals,  such  as  lice,  the 
mange,  farcy,  &c.  However,  this  disorder 
is  extremely  easy  to  ciu-e  in  brute  animals, 
since  it  requires  nothing  more  than  to 
pay  attention  to  good  and  judicious  feed- 
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ing,  and  cleanliness.  And  when  this  is 
thought,  or  found,  ineffectual,  corrosive 
sublimate,  (hydrargyrus  muriatus)  dis- 
solved in  a  strong  infusion  of  tobacco, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm,  to  two 
quarts  of  the  infusion.  Or,  cantharides, 
half  an  ounce ;  hellebore,  two  ounces; 
infiise  the  whole  in  two  quarts  of  tobacco 
water. 

LOWBELL.  The  use  of  this  instru- 
ment is  not  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the 
the  amusements  of  the  sportsman  of  the 
present  day  ;  but  as  it  was  formerly  used 
by  sportsmen,  and  afterwai-ds  was  em- 
ployed by  poachers ;  and  as  it  is  occasion- 
ally noticed  in  some  of  the  statutes  relative 
to  the  preservation  of  game,  a  few  words 
upon  the  subject  may  be  interesting,  if 
not  useful.  The  lowbell  and  the  hand  net 
were  used  in  conjunction.  "  With  these 
instrvunents  (says  a  writer)  birds  are 
taken  in  champaign  countries,  as  also  in 
stubble  fields,  especially  that  of  wheat, 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of 
February,  and  after  this  manner : — When 
the  air  is  mild,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
the  moon  not  shining,  take  the  lowbell, 
which  should  be  of  a  deep  hollow  sound, 
and  of  such  reasonble  size  as  may  be  well 
carried  in  one  hand  ;  toll  this  bell  just  as 
a  weather  sheep  does,  while  he  is  feeding 
in  pasture  ground :  you  must  also  have  a 
box  much  like  a  lanthorn,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  square,  big  enough  to  hold  two 
or  three  great  lights  ;  let  it  be  lined  with 
tin,  and  one  side  open  to  send  forth  the 
light ;  fix  this  box  to  your  breast  to  carry 
before  you,  and  the  light  will  cast,  at  a 
great  distance  before  you,  very  broad,  by 
which  means  you  may  see  any  thing  on 
the  ground  within  the  compass  of  the 
light,  and  consequently  the  birds  that 
roost  therein. 

For  the  taking  of  them,  you  are  to 
have  two  men  with  you,  one  on  each  side, 
walking  a  little  after  you,  that  they  may 
not  be  within  the  reflection  of  the  light 
that  the  lanthorn  or  box  casts  forth  ;  and 
each  of  them  should  be  provided  Avith  a 
hand  net,  about  three  or  four  feet  square, 
which  must  be  fixed  to  a  long  stick,  to 
carry  in  their  hands,  so  that  when  either 
of  them  sees  any  birds  on  his  side,  he  is 
to  cast  his  net  over  them  and  take  them 
up,  with  as  little  noise  as  may  be  ;  and 
let  him  that  carries  the  light  and  lowbell 
be  the  foremost  to  take  them  up,  without 
being  too  hasty  for  fear  of  raising  others. 

The  sound  of  the  lowbell  causes  the 
birds  to  lie  close,  and  not  to  stir  while 
you  lay  the  net  over  them. 
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If  you  would  practise  this  sport  by 
yourself,  carry  the  lowbell  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  net,  about  two  feet 
broad  and  three  long,  with  a  handle, 
which  is  to  lay  upon  them  as  you  espy 
them.  But  some  persons,  instead  of  hold- 
ing the  light  to  their  breasts,  tie  the  low- 
bell to  their  girdle,  and  their  motion 
causes  the  bell  to  strike  ;  and  the  light 
they  carry  in  their  hand,  extending  their 
arm  before  them  ;  but  then  their  lanthorn 
or  box  is  not  so  large  as  that  hung  at  the 
breast." 

LUNGS  consist  of  two  lobes  that  fiU 
up  the  greatest  part  of  the  chest,  having 
the  mediastinum  between  them.  In  some 
quadrvipeds  each  lobe  is  subdivided  into 
several  small  lobules,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  their  livers,  but  not  so  much  in 
a  horse  as  in  other  animals  that  have  a 
greater  variety  of  motions.  Gibson  sup- 
poses this  may  be  the  reason  why  horses' 
lungs  are  so  apt  to  be  inflamed  with 
hard  exercise,  and  in  consequence  of 
cold.  The  aspera  arteria,  trachea,  or 
wind-pipe,  descending  along  the  fore  part 
of  the  throat,  is  branched  out  into  the 
hmgs.  This  pipe  is  composed  of  circular 
rings  of  cartilage  or  gristle,  which  sur- 
round it  for  about  two  thirds  of  its  cir- 
cumference ;  the  back  part  being  plain, 
smooth,  and  even,  that  it  may  not  incom- 
mode the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  which 
passes  down  immediately  behind  it,  and 
which  it  ties.  At  its  entrance  into  the 
chest,  it  is  divided  into  two  principal 
branches,  called  its  hronclda  ;  and  is  after- 
wards subdivided  into  innumerable  other 
branches,  the  extremities  of  which  com- 
pose an  infinite  number  of  small  cells  or 
air-bladders,  which,  with  the  ramifications 
of  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  and  lymph- 
atics, make  up  the  whole  mass  or  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs.  These  cells  or  ve- 
sicles are  always  filled  with  air,  and  dis- 
tended in  inspiration,  and  empty  or  sunk 
in  expiration  ;  and  receive  from  the  blood- 
vessels a  quantity  of  lymph,  or  perspi- 
rable matter,  which  not  only  keeps  the 
lungs  from  drying,  but  makes  a  large  and 
necessary  discharge  from  the  blood.  The 
lungs  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  the 
principal  organs  of  the  body,  if  not  the 
chief  of  all ;  as  they  are  adapted  in  every 
respect  to  receive  air,  without  which,  we 
cannot  support  life  one  moment ;  and  are 
no  less  fitted  to  communicate  oxygene 
to  the  blood  by  their  continual  action, 
and  also  to  make  such  discharges  of 
aqueous  vapour  and  mucus  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  life.      The 
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lungs  are  also  the  cliief  instruments  of  the    the  effluvia  througli  the  nose,  contribute 
voice  in  all  creatures  ;  and,  by  drawing    greatly  to  the  sense  of  smelling. 

LURCHER.  The  dog  passing  under  this  denomination  is  fast 
fading  from  the  face  of  nature ;  and  in  all  probability  will,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  be  utterly  extinct.  The  breed,  it  is  true,  might  easily 
be  revived  were  it  totally  extirpated  ;  but  as  they  are  considered 
disgraceful  to  the  sportsman,  and  cannot  fail  to  attach  suspicion  to 
the  lower  orders,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  they  M'ill  shortly 
disappear  altogether. — The  lurcher  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
produced  from  a  cross  between  the  greyhound  and  the  shepherd's 
dog,  and  its  appearance  would  certainly  justify  such  a  conjecture. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  rough  or  wiry-haired  greyhound,  so  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  will  have  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  figvu'e  of  the  lurcher,  by  imaging  to  the  mind  an 
animal  similar  in  form,  but  only  about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
the  size  ;  in  fact,  the  lurcher  may  be  regarded  as  a  smaller  kind  of 
greyhound.  This  dog  has  not,  as  some  have  hastily  supposed,  a 
good  nose,  or,  in  other  words,  exquisite  sense  of  smell ;  on  the 
contrary,  like  all  narrow  headed  individuals  of  the  dog  tribe,  it  is 
deficient  in  the  faculty  just  mentioned  ;  and  as  if  perfectly  conscious 
of  the  defect,  it  endeavours  to  make  up  by  artifice  and  cunning,  its 
evident  want  of  olfactory  nerves.  The  lurcher  may  be  regarded  as 
a  most  accomplished  rabbit-catcher  ;  and  for  this  purpose  lie  adopts 
most  extraordinary  stratagems.  He  skulks  round  the  borders  of  the 
warren ;  and  if  he  espies  any  rabbits,  he  does  not  run  at  them  (unless 
they  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  burrow),  but  hides 
himself  from  their  view,  and,  by  crouching  and  creeping  along,  en- 
deavours to  place  himself  between  tliem  and  their  hiding  place,  and 
thus  cut  off  their  retreat.  The  moment  he  has  completed  this  pre- 
liminary manoeuvre,  he  shews  himself,  singles  out  his  victim,  and 
seldom  fails  to  secure  it.  It  will  be  necessary  perhaps  to  remark, 
that  the  rabbit  wovdd  be  very  likely  to  beat  the  lurcher  in  speed, 
were  the  race  to  the  burrow  distant  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards,  and  no  intervening  obstruction  offered  to  its  progress ;  but  the 
dog  appears  so  well  aware  of  this  circumstance,  that  if  there  seems  the 
least  chance  of  his  game  thus  escaping,  he  instantly  ceases  to  follow 
the  rabbit,  and  strains  every  nerve  to  throw  himself  between  it  and 
the  hole,  or  at  least  to  reach  the  hole  before  it.  A  rabbit  seems  to 
lose  its  courage  and  confidence,  when  it  perceives  its  retreat  inter- 
cepted, and  is  captured  with  httle  difficulty.  The  lurcher  pursues 
the  chase  in  silence,  and  carries  the  prize  to  his  master  :  should  he 
be  met  on  the  road  by  a  stranger  who  attempts  to  rob  him  of  the 
fruit  of  his  labour,  he  will  seldom  relinquish  it  without  a  stout  re- 
sistance, and  till  he  has  made  the  best  defence  his  strength  and 
courage  will  allow.  The  lurcher  is  very  dextrous  in  taking  young 
hares ;  and  though  he  is  seldom  equal  to  the  capture  of  old  ones,  yet 
leverets,  about  three  parts  grown,  rarely  escape  him :  in  this  pursuit, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  rabbit,  he  resorts  to  every  imaginable  stra- 
tagem. 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  poacher  the  annual  in  question  is  admir- 
ably calculated.  In  nocturnal  expeditions,  where  hares  are  to  be 
captured,  the  lurcher  appears  perfectly  to  understand  the  business 
upon  which  he  is  employed  ;  and  will  run  hares  in  silence  and  with 
almost  unerring  certainty  into  the  murderous  engines  prepared  for 
their  destruction.  In  fact,  the  lurcher  is  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  dog  tribe ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection 
some  of  these  have  attained  by  the  instructions  of  an  adept  in  the  art 
of  poaching  ;  but  it  is  a  mistaken  notion,  which  some  have  adopted,  in 
supposing  that  he  is,  like  the  spaniel,  *'  crouching,  humble,  and 
obedient ; "  on  the  contrary,  though  obedient  to  his  master,  he  may 
nevertheless  be  considered  as  ill-tempered  and  snappish  ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  imbibes  instruction  in  a  shorter  space  than  would 
readily  be  believed,  and  soon  conforms  himself  to  the  various  mo- 
tions, manners,  and  pursuits  of  the  person  who  commands  him. 


LURCHER.  The  name  of  a  horse  of 
some  recent  celebrity  ;  he  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Rider ;  was  got  by  Dungan- 
non,  dam  by  Vertumnus.  In  1792,  when 
three  years  old,  he  won  a  501.  plate  at 
Ascot  Heath,  beating  seven  others.  At 
Stockbridge,  a  subscription  of  20gs.  each, 
( ten  subscribers )  beating  Hamlet,  St. 
George,  and  two  others.  At  Winchester, 
a  sweepstakes  of  20gs.  each,  eleven  sub- 
scribers ;  and  at  Lewes,  a  sweepstakes  of 
lOgs.  each,  ten  subscribers.  He  was  then 
purchased  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  whose  pos- 
session, 1793,  when  four  years  old,  he 
won  at  Newmarket  a  sweepstakes  of 
500gs.  each,  from  the  Ditch-in,  beating 
Kitt  Carr  and  Ormond.  On  the  Saturday 
in  the  same  week,  he  won  a  sweepstakes 


of  200gs.  each,  half  forfeit ;  beating  Loi-d 
Clermont's  Pipator.  Lord  Foley's  Vermin 
paid.  Second  spring  meeting,  he  beat 
Lord  Clermont's  Speculator  a  match  across 
the  Flat,  200gs.  each.  In  1794,  at  the 
Craven  meeting,  Newmarket,  he  won  the 
first  class  of  the  Oatlands  stakes  of  50gs. 
each  (twenty-one  subscribers),  half  forfeit, 
beating  thirteen  others,  with  the  odds  of 
nine  to  one  against  him  at  starting.  For 
the  main  of  the  Oatlands,  first  spring  meet- 
ing, he  beat  Lord  Grosvenor's  Druid, 
200gs.  each,  Ditch-in.  Second  spring 
meeting,  he  received  150gs.  forfeit  from 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Teucer ;  after 
which  he  appeared  no  more  upon  the 
turf. 
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MADNESS  IN  DOGS.  See  Diseases 
OF  Dogs. 

MADNESS  or  FRENZY.  A  term 
somewhat  indefinitely  applied  to  those 
accidents  or  diseases  of  brutes  which  pro- 
duce an  irregular  action  of  the  brain.  In 
the  human  subject,  madness  usually  de- 
notes mental  derangement  ;  and  as,  in 
brutes,  any  morbid  action  or  irritation  on 
the  brain  is  known  by  actions  inconsistent 
with  their  usual  habits,  or  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  this  analogy  has  been  as- 
sumed by  the  old  writers  on  fan-iery. 
Gibson  says,  that  "  madness  or  frenzy  in 
a  horse  may  be  caused  first  of  all  by  the 
excessive  hurry  of  the  blood  in  a  legiti- 
mate simple  fever :  but  that  symptom 
will  very  readily  abate,  by  those  things 
that  are  proper  to  assuage  the  violence  of 
that  disease.  Secondly,  blood  or  matter 
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collected  upon  the  brain,  or  the  mem- 
branes that  involve  it,  may  occasion  a 
frenzy,  whether  that  proceeds  from  wounds 
or  bmises,  or  from  a  distraction  or  rup- 
ture of  the  vessels,  when  they  have  been 
over  full  and  distended  beyond  measure ; 
or  when  there  is  any  foreign  substance 
grown  within  the  skull :  but  then  a  frenzy 
arising  from  such  causes  wiU  probably 
end  in  sudden  death. 

"  But  that  sort  of  frenzy,  which  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  deserves  the  name 
of  madness,  is  what  may  happen  without 
the  concurrence  of  any  other  disease,  and 
is  most  likely  to  proceed  from  excessive 
lust,  occasioned  by  full  feeding,  either  in 
a  horse  or  mare,  and  when  they  are  re- 
strained from  copulation.  But  this  may 
be  cured  by  bleeding,  purging,  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  low  diet,"  &c. 
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Bartlet  says,  "  a  frenzy  may  follow 
upon  the  bite  of  any  venomous  creature. 
The  first  intention  in  the  cure,  after  the 
bite,  and  before  the  horse  is  mad,  is  to 
prevent  the  poison  mixing  with  the  blood. 
This  possibly  might  be  effected,  if  the  part 
would  admit  of  being  instantly  cut  out 
with  a  knife,  that  cupping  glasses  might 
be  applied,  to  empty  the  vessels,  the 
wound  being  afterwai'ds  cauterized  with 
a  hot  iron.  The  suri'ounding  parts  should 
afterwards  be  well  bathed  with  salad-oil, 
and  the  sore  dressed  once  or  twice  a-day 
with  mel  aegyptiacum.  It  is  necessary 
also,  that  it  should  be  kept  open  for  forty 
days  at  least,  with  a  piece  of  sponge  or 
orrice-root  smeared  over  with  the  pre- 
cipitate ointment,  or  that  prepared  with 
Spanish  flies  :  these  seem  to  be  the  chief 
external  remedies  to  be  depended  on. 
Internally,  for  bites  from  vipers,  may  be 
given  cordial  medicines,  such  as  Venice 
treacle,  and  salt  of  hartshorn,  an  ounce  of 
the  former  with  a  drachm  of  the  latter-, 
every  night  for  a  week  ;  or,  where  it  can 
be  afforded,  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
the  famous  Tonquin  remedy  of  musk  and 
cinnabai",  so  much  recommended  in  bites 
from  infected  animals." 

MAIN  OF  COCKS.     See  Cocking. 

MALLENDERS.  A  large  flat  scab, 
or  more  properly  an  accumulation  of 
eschars  seated  at  the  hinder  part  of  the 
fore-legs,  directly  behind  the  knee,  just 
where  the  back  sinews  have  their  inser- 
tion at  that  joint.  They  are  seldom  seen 
with  horses  that  are  properly  managed, 
but  merely  with  those  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription, that  are  little  attended  to.  If 
discovered,  and  proper  means  of  counter- 
action advei'ted  to  in  their  early  state, 
little  or  no  inconvenience  ensues  ;  but  if 
siiffered  by  time  to  become  inveterate, 
with  deep-seated  cracks,  from  whence 
oozes  a  gi-easy  kind  of  ichor,  with  bristly 
hairs  making  their  way  through  the  har- 
dened scabs  upon  the  surface,  they  are 
productive  of  much  trouble  before  a  per- 
fect cure  can  be  obtained. 

Those  horses  having  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  hair  upon  their  legs  are  the  most 
subject  to  this  malady,  where  it  remains  a 
long  time  obscured  from  the  eye.  If  the 
part  inveterately  affected  is  covered  with 
hair,  either  totally  or  partially,  it  must  be 
taken  off  as  close  as  possible,  before  any 
attempt  at  cure  is  made  ;  that  done,  a 
patient  fomentation  of  hot  gruel,  a  de- 
coction of  linseed,  or  mallow  roots  and 
leaves,  should  be  persevered  in  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  daily,  letting,  however, 
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the  process  of  soft  soap  and  warm  water 
be  adopted  on  the  first  day,  continuing 
one  of  the  before-mentioned  fomentations 
every  day  after.  When  the  scabs  or 
eschars  are  completely  softened,  got  loose, 
and  begin  to  exfoliate,  the  parts  may  be 
well  impregnated  with  camphorated  sper- 
maceti liniment  every  day  after  the  fo- 
mentation ;  but  not  before  the  part  is 
made  properly  dry  to  receive  it. 

MANEGE.  Manege  riding  is  the 
science  whereby  you  become  acquainted 
with,  and  learn,  the  superiority  you  have 
over  the  horse,  by  a  proper  correspondence 
of  the  hand — teaching  the  effect  and  power, 
every  variation  of  situation  and  aids  pro- 
duce, with  the  theory  and  knowledge  of 
dressing  horses — improving  your  horse 
after  what  manner  you  please,  rendering 
him  obedient  to  the  most  delicate  touches, 
riding  him  with  the  greatest  ease  and  ex- 
actness, and  making  him  display  himself 
in  the  most  elegant  attitudes,  and  move 
either  forward,  backward,  or  sideways. 

It  is  evident  this  style  of  riding  is  not 
suitable  to  those  who  want  to  trot  at  the 
rate  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  miles  an  hour; 
or  gallop  at  the  rate  of  twenty.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  it  should  be  so  little  sought 
aftei',  and  the  preference  given  to  the 
common  mode  of  riding. 

Nevertheless,  the  study  and  knowledge 
of  the  manege  has  many  advantages :  for 
you  are  not  confined  to  ride  in  the  manege 
style  when  you  find  it  most  convenient  to 
ride  in  any  other :  and  certainly,  if  you 
ride  fast,  long  distances,  or  a  luniting,  the 
manege  style  is  not  calculated  for  your 
own  ease,  or  that  of  the  horse.  But  when- 
ever you  adopt  the  pi'oper  style  for  these 
extended  paces,  and  suffer  the  horse  to 
take  a  support  and  ascendency  of  the 
hand,  you  can,  when  you  find  it  neces- 
saiy,  more  readily  recover  the  superiority 
of  the  hand  than  those  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  science.  Many  of  these 
you  see  pulling  and  labouring  with  all 
their  might,  to  no  effect ;  and  frequently 
exposed  to  imminent  danger,  from  not 
being  able  to  manage  their  horses ;  and 
this  they  never  attribute  to  their  want  of 
skill,  but  to  the  hardness  of  the  horse's 
mouth. 

Since,  then,  I  allow  the  manege  is  not 
the  style  of  riding  for  travelling,  hunting, 
or  racing,  of  what  service  can  it  be  to  the 
generality  of  persons  whose  pursuits  tend 
that  way  ?  I  answer,  much  advantage  is 
to  be  derived  from  it ;  because  the  manege 
being  the  foundation  and  groundwork  of 
all  good  riding,  you  will  only  adopt  the 
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convenience  of  one,  and  reserve  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  other,  by  which  you  ac- 
quire the  greater  security,  and  become 
the  more  pei-fect  horseman. 

We  are  often  told  the  horse  reared,  and 
the  person  fell  off  behind,  that  the  horse 
might  not  fall  backwards  on  him  ;  but  the 
occasion  of  the  horse's  rearing  is  not 
given  :  perhaps  the  severity  of  the  rider's 
hand  was  the  cause.  But,  admitting  fright, 
or  any  other  circumstance,  might  be  the 
cause,  the  person  seldom  allows  the  im- 
propriety of  his  riding  ;  which,  imder 
such  circumstances,  might  increase  his 
danger,  or  have  occasioned  the  disaster. 

Therefore,  by  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
riding,  you  are  guarded  against  the  several 
contingencies  that  may  unexpectedly  hap- 
pen, and  are  deteiTed  from  running  into 
dangers  which  ignorance  but  too  fre- 
quently incurs.  You  have  likewise  the 
advantage  of  improving  such  horses,  that 
come  into  your  hands,  which  are  awkward 
from  defective  breaking,  or  bad  riding  ; 
and,  I  believe,  most  persons  feel  an  ex- 
treme pleasure  in  the  improvements  they 
make  ;  as  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  good- 
ness of  their  hand,  and  a  proof  of  their 
abilities. 

On  the  Seat.  The  seat  is  the  confor- 
mation of  the  several  parts  of  the  horse- 
man's body,  agreeable  to  the  position  or 
manner  the  horse  works  in. 

For  instance,  if  a  person  was  placed  in 
what  I  shall  call  the  fundamental  seat  or 
medium  position  (which  will  be  first  de- 
scribed), and  the  horse  was  to  work  in  a 
bent  position,  or  on  a  circle,  the  balance 
would  be  disturbed. 

Likewise,  if  the  horse  passages,  or  works 
sideways,  the  balance  would  be  endan- 
gered, or  lost. 

When  a  horse  also  plunges  or  kicks,  if 
you  have  not  a  strong  muscular  hold  with 
your  legs  and  thighs,  assisted  by  a  corre- 
sponding motion  or  exertion  of  the  body, 
you  will  be  thrown  from  the  saddle. 

Thus  the  balance  is  maintained  by  as 
many  different  positions  as  the  horse  has 
capacity  to  work  in  ;  and  the  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  horse  are  repelled  or  counter- 
acted by  muscular  strength  and  activity  in 
the  rider.  Hence,  a  person  may  be  an 
excellent  horseman,  though,  for  want  of 
muscular  strength  and  resolution,  unfit  to 
contend  with  obstinate,  resolute,  and 
vicious  horses  ;  and  a  person  of  firm 
nerves  and  resolution,  in  the  habit  of 
riding,  may  contend  with  a  vicious  horse, 
and,  where  resolution  only  is  wanting, 
will  succeed  ;  but  where  skill  and  address 
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are  required,  most  likely  he  will  fail  : 
success,  in  these  cases,  inducing  many  to 
imagine  themselves  very  capital  horse- 
men. 

The  fundamental  seat  is  that  medium 
position  from  which  all  others  proceed, 
and  in  which  the  rider  sits  when  the  horse 
works  straight,  i.  e.  not  only  going  straight 
forward,  but  without  any  bend  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  horse. 

In  describing  this,  I  shall  divide  the 
horseman  into  three  parts,  and  explain 
their  different  functions. 

The  first  are  the  thighs,  from  the  fork 
to  the  knees.  These,  at  all  times,  have 
hold  of  the  saddle,  and,  by  their  muscular 
exertions,  contribute  also  to  keep  the  body 
equipoised. 

The  second  are  the  legs,  from  the  knee 
downwards.  These  are  auxiliaries,  and, 
occasionally,  strengthen  the  hold  of  the 
thighs  by  a  grasp  with  the  calves.  They 
likewise  request,  aid,  support,  and  chas- 
tise the  horse. 

The  third  is  the  body,  from  the  fork 
upwards,  which  must  always  be  in  a  situ- 
ation to  preserve  the  balance,  and  take 
the  corresponding  motion. 

The  thighs,  to  have  an  effective  hold 
of  the  saddle,  must  be  turned  inward 
from  the  hips,  so  that  the  hollow  and 
muscular  part  of  the  thighs  may  lay 
smooth  and  flat  to  the  saddle.  The 
knees  must  be  stretched  down  and  kept 
back,  so  as  to  place  the  thighs  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees  short  of  a 
perpendicular. 

This  will  occasion  the  rider  to  sit  on 
his  fork  or  twist,  which  he  should  do,  and 
not  on  his  breech — the  knee  is  to  be  bent, 
so  that  the  toe  hangs  perpendicular  to 
the  knee — the  legs  are  to  hang  near  the 
horse's  sides,  but  not  to  touch — the  heel 
is  to  be  sunk  as  low  as  possible,  and  the 
toe  raised.  This  will  give  finnness  and 
strength  to  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
thighs. 

The  body  must  be  upright,  and  not 
have  the  least  propensity  to  drop  forward, 
which,  from  the  situation  I  have  placed 
the  thighs  in,  it  will  do,  if  the  loins  are 
not  well  bent,  making  the  back  very  hol- 
low, and  the  shoulders  well  thrown  back, 
and  the  chest  open  : — the  head  must  be 
upright  and  firm — the  arms,  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  elbows,  shoidd  hang  in  a 
perpendicidar  situation — the  elbows  bent, 
so  that  the  left  hand  should  in  general  be 
situated  about  three  inches  above  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle — the  arm,  above 
the   wrist,   may  lightly  rest   against  the 
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body — and  the  wrist  bo  bent,  that  the 
thumb  being  upwards,  resting  on  the  first 
joint  of  the  fore-finger,  may  point  betwixt 
the  horse's  ears ; — the  right  hand,  liold- 
ing  the  whip,  is  to  be  situated  a  little 
lower  than  the  left,  not  to  obstruct  tlie 
operation  of  the  bridle. — If  you  sit  in  the 
manner  above  described,  you  will  observe 
the  nose,  the  breast,  the  knee,  and  toe, 
will  form  a  perpendicular  line  ;  the  shoul- 
ders, elbow,  and  heel,  will  likewise  be  in 
a  perpendicular  direction.  When  the 
rider  can  see  any  part  of  his  foot,  he  may 
be  assured  he  is  not  in  the  position  above 
described  : — the  sight  of  the  foot  should 
be  obstructed  by  the  knee. 

To  acquire  the  true  balance  in  the  po- 
sition directed,  I  recommend  the  practice 
on  circles,  or  what  is  called  the  longe ; 
beginning  on  large  circles,  and  an  easy, 
gentle  trot,  by  which  the  horse  will  be  so 
little  bent,  as  scarcely  to  make  a  percep- 
tible alteration  in  the  position  I  have  laid 
down  as  the  fundamental  one  ;  but  as  the 
circles  are  contracted,  and  the  pace  ex- 
tended, it  will  be  necessary  not  only  for 
the  body  to  lean  with  the  horse,  but  like- 
wise to  bend,  or  be  turned  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  horse's  head,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  bent  a  little  within  the 
circle  :  this  may  be  called  the  first  vari- 
ation. Be  mindful  to  work  equally  to 
both  hands,  and  not  to  have  any  stirrups 
till  you  have  acquired  a  tnie  balance 
without  them. 

When  the  stiniips  are  first  used,  they 
will  be  found  an  incumbrance  rather  than 
any  assistance,  and  a  new  difficulty  will 
occur,  namely,  the  keeping  the  foot  in 
the  stirrup.  This  must  be  surmounted 
by  practice,  observing  to  bear  no  more 
than  the  weight  of  your  foot  in  the  stir- 
rup, which  must  be  placed  under  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  and  the  plying  of  the  instep 
to  the  action  which  the  body  receives, 
will  keep  it  there.  Till  you  have  acquired 
this  play  of  the  instep,  you  will  find,  if 
your  toe  be  too  forward,  the  stirrup  will 
fall  to  the  instep,  and  if  too  back,  you  will 
lose  the  stirrup  ;  but  when  the  foot  is  in 
its  proper  situation,  if  the  toe  be  raised, 
the  stirrup  will  not  immediately  depart 
from  it. 

Crave  no  assistance  from  the  reins  to 
support  the  balance — let  the  hand  be  fixed, 
and  the  reins  of  such  a  length  as  to  feel 
and  support  the  horse,  but  never  to  hold 
on. 

On  the  Hand  and  its  Accompaiiiments. 
The  generality  of  persons  ai'e  very  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a  sti'ong  and  firm  scat. 
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But  the  hand,  take  it  in  whatever  point 
of  view  you  will,  is  the  excellence  of 
horsemanship.  In  violent  contentions 
with  the  horse,  the  hand  deprives  the 
horse  of  one  half  of  his  exertions  to  throw 
the  rider ;  otherwise  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  keep  on  the  back  of  some  horses. 
In  vicious  restiveness,  the  hand  is  your 
whole  security  ;  it  baffles  eveiy  intention 
of  the  horse  to  foil  the  rider,  by  crushing 
him  against  carriages,  rails,  walls,  &c. 
By  a  judicious  use  of  the  powers  of  the 
hand,  you  out  manoeuvre  every  effort  of 
the  horse,  and  subdue  him.  Thus  far 
your  safety  depends  on  your  hand. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe, 
that  horsemen  (by  which  I  mean  those 
who  ride  scientifically)  always  ride  with 
the  curb-rein.  This  and  the  following  is 
a  discrimination,  that,  perhaps,  some  of 
my  readers  have  noticed,  that,  when  an 
awkward  horseman  has  hold  of  the  curb- 
rein,  and,  by  too  severe  a  hand,  prevents 
the  horse  from  standing  quiet,  or  moving 
forward,  the  good-natured  spectators  will 
desire  the  gentleman  to  loose  the  curb, 
and  take  hold  of  the  snaffle.  Now,  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  gentleman  was 
wrong,  but  that  he  cannot  ride  sufficiently 
well  to  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  curb- 
rein. 

The  method  of  holding  the  reins,  is 
that  wherein  the  little  finger  separates 
the  curb-reins,  and  the  second  finger  the 
bridoon-reins.  This  method  is  best  cal- 
culated to  ride  the  united  airs  or  manege 
lessons,  because  the  bridoon  rein  is  easily 
detached  from  the  left  hand,  the  reins  of 
the  bit  shifted  to  the  right  hand,  and  the 
bridoon  to  the  left,  for  the  pm-pose  of 
handily  changing  the  air  from  right  to 
left. 

Observe,  the  whip  or  switch  never  de- 
parts from  the  right  hand  (except  while 
moiuiting  or  dismounting)  ;  the  knuckles 
are  carried  upwards,  unless  you  carry 
your  whip  erect,  for  which  purpose  the 
thumb  will  then  be  canied  upwards. 

Separating  the  reins,  on  several  occa- 
sions, is  very  necessary.  Two  hands  can 
execute  more  than  one  ;  consequently, 
when  a  horse  refuses  obedience  to  one 
hand,  you  take  two :  hence  all  young, 
raw  horses  are  rode  ■with  two  hands. 
Lessons  for  the  instruction  or  improve- 
ment of  horses,  manege  airs,  or  whenever 
you  want  to  perform  to  the  utmost  of  your 
own  or  horse's  ability,  you  use  both  hands. 
You  seldom  have  occasion  to  take  more 
than  one  rein  in  the  right  hand,  which,  if 
a  single-reined  bridle,  you  cannot  mistake; 
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but  when  it  is  a  double-reined  bridle,  re- 
member you  take  the  right  rein  only  of 
the  bridoon  or  snaffle  in  the  right  hand. 

I  now  come  to  the  operation  of  the 
hand  ;  perfection  in  which  is  the  greatest 
attainment  in  horsemanship,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  describe. 

And  first,  the  hand  being  connected  to 
the  reins,  the  reins  to  the  bit  or  bridoon, 
the  bit  operating  on  the  bars  in  the  horse's 
mouth,  the  bridoon  or  snaffle  operating  on 
the  lip  ;  you  cannot  move  the  hand,  nor 
scarce  a  finger,  but  the  mouth  is  more  or 
less  affected  thereby,  according  to  circum- 
stances, as  will  appear  hereafter :  this  is 
called  the  correspondence. 

There  are  many  properties  requisite 
to  constitute  a  good  and  masterly  hand. 
I  call  that  a  masterly  hand,  which,  being 
not  only  well  formed  in  itself  by  tuition, 
and  riding  well-dressed  or  manege  horses, 
will  make  the  rude,  untutored  mouth  par- 
take of  the  sensibility  of  the  hand,  which, 
in  other  terms,  is  dressing  the  horse :  for, 
since  the  best  dressed  horses,  when  rode 
by  heavy,  insensible,  or  uninformed  hands, 
of  necessity  depart  from  their  excellence, 
and  become  as  heavy  and  stupid  as  the 
hand  that  rides  them :  so  may  the  tutored 
hand  (not  of  necessity)  depart  from  its 
properties,  and  conform  itself  to  the 
heaviness  and  stupidity  of  the  horse's 
mouth.  Hence  it  frequently  happens 
that  horses,  which  please  their  owners 
very  much  at  first,  so  alter  in  process  of 
time,  from  the  bad  riding  of  themselves, 
grooms,  or  stable-boys,  that  they  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  parting  with  them  ; 
while  horses  that  are  properly  rode,  im- 
prove and  please  better. 

If  the  hand  is  held  steady,  as  the  horse 
advances  in  the  trot,  the  fingers  will  feel, 
by  the  the  conti-action  and  dilation  of  the 
reins,  a  small  sensation  or  tug,  occasioned 
by  the  measure  or  cadence  of  every  step. 
This  sensation  or  tug,  which  is  recipro- 
cally felt  in  the  horse's  mouth,  by  means 
of  the  correspondence,  is  called  the  appui ; 
and  while  this  appui  is  preserved  between 
the  hand  and  mouth,  the  horse  is  in  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  rider,  the  hand  di- 
recting him  vdth  the  greatest  ease,  so 
that  the  horse  seems  to  work  by  the  will 
of  the  rider,  rather  than  the  compulsion 
of  the  hand. 

The  hand,  for  preserving  a  medium  ef- 
fect on  the  mouth,  is  to  be  only  half  shut ; 
the  knuckles  next  the  wrist  are  to  be 
nearly  open.  By  this  means  the  hand, 
without  moving,  can  give  liberty  or  re- 
striction, by  bracing  the  muscles,  or  open- 
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ing  and  closing  the  fingers.  This  is  de- 
monstrable by  only  placing  a  rein,  piece 
of  tape,  or  string  in  your  left  hand,  as 
directed.  Rest  the  hand  on  a  table, 
and,  with  the  other  hand,  stretch  the  rein 
on  the  table  as  far  as  the  liberty  of  the 
left  hand  wiU  admit  ;  then  place  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  on  the  rein,  and, 
by  closing  the  left  hand,  you  will  be  able 
to  draw  three  inches  of  the  rein  from 
under  the  right  thumb. 

This  shews  the  hand  possesses  a  con- 
siderable power,  independent  of  other 
aids  or  assistances,  more  than  sufficient 
to  controul  or  direct  a  horse  that  is  tei'med 
broke  or  obedient. 

Now  the  correspondence,  as  we  term 
it,  when  we  speak  of  the  effective  commu- 
nication between  the  hand  and  mouth; 
the  appui,  when  we  speak  of  the  quality 
or  strength  of  the  operation  in  the  mouth  ; 
the  support,  when  we  speak  of  the  effect 
the  hand  produces  in  the  position  or  ac- 
tion, are  always  to  be  maintained  in  the 
manege,  or  military  riding,  and  all  united 
paces  ;  and  without  which  a  horse  is  un- 
der no  immediate  controul,  as  we  find  in 
the  extended  gallop  or  full  speed,  where 
it  may  require  a  hundred  yards  to  pull 
your  horse  together  before  you  can  stop 
him. 

The  correspondence  being  comprehend- 
ed, the  power  and  effect  of  the  hand,  by 
practice,  wiU  soon  be  felt  and  discovered. 
For  instance,  the  hand  coUecting  the  reins 
supports  the  horse  ;  the  legs  press  the  ac- 
tion ;  the  action,  by  a  proper  con-espond- 
ence,  produces  the  appui ;  the  appui  wUl 
be  strong  or  light,  according  to  the  action 
or  position  the  horse  works  in.  If  it  is 
heavy,  from  the  head  being  carried  too 
low,  and  the  horse  not  sufficiently  united, 
raise  the  hand,  and  let  the  fingers,  by 
moving,  rather  invite  than  compel  the 
head  to  rise  ;  the  legs,  at  the  same  time, 
pressing  the  haunches  under  ;  by  this 
means  the  horse  will  become  more  united, 
and  the  appui  will  be  lightened.  Should  the 
hand  be  too  straight,  or  confining  to  the 
horse,  which  it  may  be,  though  it  does 
not  pull  half  an  ounce,  as  thus,  your  col- 
lecting the  reins  to  unite  the  horse,  and 
the  horse  freely  uniting  liimself,  becomes 
so  balanced  on  his  haunches,  that  he  can- 
not, while  your  hand  supports  him  thus, 
though  you  do  not  pull  in  the  least  at 
him,  disunite  himself,  nor  advance  one 
step  ;  and,  should  you  press  him  without 
yielding  or  dropping  your  hand,  you 
would  compel  him  to  rear. 

As  the  situation  of  the  hand,  in  point 
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of  elevation,  so  powerfully  operates  on  the 
mouth,  that  every  quarter  of  an  inch  has 
a  perceptible  effect ;  so  has  the  situation 
of  the  hand  if  carried  to  right  or  left.  But, 
to  avoid  moving  the  arm  or  hand  as  much 
as  possible,  the  motion  of  the  wrist  will 
produce  such  positions  of  the  hand,  as, 
being  accompanied  by  the  corresponding 
aids  of  the  body,  &c.  will  effect  whatever 
you  require  from  a  proper  dressed  horse. 

Aids  are  certain  positions  of  the  hand, 
body,  legs,  and  sometimes  the  switch  or 
whip,  which  dii'ect  the  horse  agreeable  to 
your  will ;  the  hand  being  the  principal : 
the  others  are  called  accompaniments, 
which  give  greater  power  and  efficacy  to 
the  hand ;  therefore,  as  I  describe  the 
position  of  the  hand,  I  shall  also  describe 
the  accompanying  or  corresponding  aids 
of  the  body,  legs,  &c. 

The  first  position  of  the  hand  has  been 
sufficiently  described  already ;  it  is  the 
thumb  upwards,  the  little  finger  down- 
wards, so  that  you  can  just  see  the  ends 
of  the  fingers.  The  aids  applied  to  this 
position  of  the  hand,  are  such  as  effect  the 
action  and  position  of  the  horse,  as  rais- 
ing the  head,  working  the  croup  in,  &c. 
&c. 

The  second  position  of  the  hand  directs 
the  horse  to  the  right,  for  which  purpose, 
turn  the  little  finger  to  the  right,  the 
thumb  to  the  left  ;  the  nails  upwards. 
This  position  of  the  hand  will  carry  the 
operation  of  the  reins  nearly  three  inches 
more  to  the  right,  by  which  the  left  reins 
will  press  the  neck,  and  the  right  reins 
will  be  slack.  Horses  properly  broke 
obey  this  pressure,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
left  rein  turns  the  horse  to  the  right,  and 
the  right  rein  directs  him  to  the  left.  To 
give  greater  efficacy  to  this  position  of 
the  hand,  the  body  aids  by  turning  to  the 
right ;  and,  if  necessary,  likewise  inclines. 
The  right  leg  aids  the  croup,  by  bending 
the  knee  and  pressing  with  the  calf  of  the 
leg. 

The  third  position  of  the  hand  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  second,  consequently  directs 
the  horse  to  the  left ;  tvu-n  the  little  finger 
to  the  left,  the  thumb  to  the  right,  the 
back  of  the  hand  will  be  iipwards.  This 
will  carry  the  operation  of  the  reins  to 
the  left,  the  right  reins  will  press  the 
neck,  and  the  left  reins  will  be  slack. 
The  corresponding  aid  is  turning  the 
body  to  the  left,  and  closing  the  left 
leg. 

Whether  you  wheel  to  the  right  or  left, 
let  the  aids  of  the  hands,  body,  and  leg, 
exactly  correspond,  and  practise  as  much 
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to  the  one  hand  as  the  other.  I  advise 
to  practise  slowly  at  first :  a  proper  re- 
striction in  the  fingers,  and  less  aid  will 
be  required  ;  but  when  you  turn  quick, 
the  aids  must  be  pi'oportionably  stronger. 

Remember,  as  the  horse  arrives  at  the 
situation  you  intend  him  to  halt,  whether 
it  is  a  wheel,  which  is  a  quarter  circle ; 
about,  which  is  half  a  circle ;  or  about 
and  about,  which  is  a  whole  circle ;  the 
hand,  bod}',  and  leg,  must  resume  its 
proper  straight  position  ;  the  hand  drop- 
ped, and  the  fingers  eased,  that  the  horse 
may  stand  quiet. 

In  wheeling  the  horse  on  his  fore  feet, 
the  hand  has  to  support  and  confine  the 
fore  part,  while  the  heel  directs  the  croup 
round.  The  aiding  with  the  leg  will  in- 
duce the  horse  to  advance,  if  a  proper 
restriction  be  not  put  in  the  fingers ;  and 
the  moving  one  end  of  the  lever  will  shift 
the  other,  if  not  properly  confined. 

The  passive  obedience  and  submission 
of  the  horse  to  these  nice  restrictions  of 
the  hand  and  heel,  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  those  which  have  not  been  properly 
broke  ;  and  these,  if  not  sometimes  prac- 
tised to  them,  will  shew  a  reluctance  to 
obey  ;  in  which  case  (as  I  have  observed, 
two  hands  can  do  more  than  one),  you 
take  the  assistance  of  the  other  hand ;  for, 
though  the  delicacy  of  the  performance  is 
interrupted,  the  obedience  must  be  com- 
pelled. The  hand  to  which  you  would 
turn  is  the  hand  you  must  take  the  bri- 
doon  in,  and  you  take  as  much  assistance 
from  that  hand  as  you  find  necessary. 
Should  resistance  require  a  powerful  ope- 
ration from  this  hand,  observe,  your  power 
to  compel  the  horse  to  turn  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  hand  is  detached  from 
the  body  ;  so  that,  when  you  pull  in  the 
direction  from  the  horse's  mouth  to  the 
horse's  croup,  your  power  is  immensely 
greater  than  when  you  pull  in  a  line  to 
the  centre  of  your  body.  The  assistance 
of  the  right  heel  with  the  right  hand,  and 
the  left  heel  with  the  left  hand,  must  pro- 
jjortionably  be  given.  Thus,  being  pos- 
sessed of  power,  your  discretion  must  di- 
rect you  to  the  use  of  it. 

Tlie  fourth  aid  or  operation  of  the  hand, 
requires  the  horse  to  rein  back.  Little  or 
no  alteration  from  the  first  position  is  ne- 
cessary to  effect  this :  the  reins  being  pro- 
perly adjusted,  the  stiffening  of  the 
muscles  and  pressure  of  the  fingers  are 
generally  sufficient  for  proper  dressed 
horses.  To  give  greater  efficacy,  turn 
the  knuckles  a  little  down,  and  draw  in 
the  belly  :  the  body  should,  if  any,  rather 
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incline  forward,  which  gives  the  hand  a 
greater  effect,  without  provoking  the  horse 
to  rear ;  a  circumstance  that  might  occur 
with  horses  which  do  not  readily  obey  the 
hand,  particularly  if  you  leaned  back  to  give 
power  to  the  hand  ;  and  then  you  might 
be  in  some  danger,  because  the  body  is 
not  in  a  situation  to  act  as  the  circum- 
stance requires. 

This  must  be  particularly  attended  to, 
because,  if  you  attempt  to  compel  the 
horse  back  by  the  power  or  weight  of  the 
body,  and  he  should  rear,  which  is  to  be 
more  expected  than  not,  the  body  cannot 
be  brought  forwai'd,  and  you  hang  on  by 
the  bridle;  and,  should  you  happen  to 
have  the  preponderance,  you  pull  the 
horse  backwards  on  yourself. 

The  operation  of  the  hand,  in  reining 
back,  is  a  kind  of  invitation.  Should  the 
horse  not  readily  obey,  play  with  the 
mouth  by  moving  the  fingers ;  this  will 
induce  the  horse  to  raise  his  head  ;  gently 
close  yoiu*  legs  to  make  him  unite,  and 
then  the  2>ressvu-e  of  the  fingers  will  con- 
strain him  backward.  The  instant  the 
horse  is  constrained  to  back,  the  body,  if 
in  a  proper  position,  will  incline  forward, 
and  the  fingers  must  be  eased.  A  horse 
that  is  properly  broke,  obeys  the  lightest 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  backs  without 
throwing  himself  oflT  his  balance  :  but  the 
horse  that  is  constrained  to  back,  is  over- 
balanced ;  and,  if  the  body  did  not  come 
forward,  or  the  hand  relinquish  its  severity, 
he  must  back  till  he  fell :  therefore,  the 
instant  the  horse  yields  to  the  hand,  the 
body  and  hand  yield  to  the  horse,  that  he 
may  recover  his  balance,  and  the  little 
alarm  occasioned  thereby  ;  and  then 
gently  invite  or  press  him  to  back  again. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  in  reining  back, 
the  hand  and  the  heel  change  their  func- 
tions ;  that  is,  the  hand  compelling  the 
action,  and  the  heel  directing  it. 

Having  gone  through  the  different  po- 
sitions to  give  efficacy  when  wanted,  with- 
out moving  the  arm,  there  are  still  re- 
maining many  properties  and  excellencies, 
several  of  which  must  be  obtained  by  ob- 
servation and  practice,  words  not  being 
capable  of  conveying  an  adequate  idea  of 
them. 

Aids,  Corrections,  Animations,  Sfc.  Sfc. 
Being  necessitated  to  give  a  description 
of  the  aids  as  they  accompany  the  hand, 
I  have  but  little  to  add  in  this  place.  Aids 
are  the  indication  of  the  horseman's  will 
to  the  horse,  and  are  so  called,  because 
they  not  only  require  but  assist  the  horse 
to  execute,  at  the  same  time  they  check 
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or  obstruct  him  from  acting  contrary. 
Now,  the  positions  of  the  body  and  legs, 
when  they  deviate  from  the  fundamental 
seat,  as  laid  down,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  and  assistance  to  hands,  are 
aids  ;  but  when,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  balance,  or  maintaining  the 
seat,  they  are  necessary  variations  of  the 
seat,  and  will  be  found  as  many  as  the 
positions  the  horse  can  work  in  :  in  most 
instances,  they  contribute  to  assist  both 
hand  and  seat. 

The  aids  of  the  legs  have  their  progres- 
sive strength  and  effect,  and  are  thus 
given  :  the  leg  being  brought  nearer  the 
side,  is  the  first  degree,  or  lightest  aid  ; 
placing  the  leg  further  back,  with  the  toe 
turned  out,  is  the  next ;  the  lightest  pos- 
sible touch  with  the  calf  of  the  leg,  is  the 
third ;  and  so  on,  increasing  the  degree 
of  pressure,  according  to  the  strength  of 
aid  required,  with  the  toe  kept  up  firm, 
that  the  muscles  of  the  leg  may  be  hard 
and  operative.  The  strongest  aid  is  the 
scratch,  which  is  thus  given  : — when  the 
leg  is  laid  on  hard  without  effect,  drop 
the  toe  ;  and  if  the  spur  is  placed  in  a 
horseman-like  manner  on  the  heel,  the 
rowel  of  the  spur  will  thereby  prick  or 
scratch  the  horse's  side.  To  this  suc- 
ceeds a  correction,  by  giving  the  spur 
sharply. 

Aids  with  the  whip  are  sometimes  used 
to  give  greater  effect  to  the  heel.  These 
are  gentle  taps  with  the  whip  on  the  hind 
quarters,  and  sometimes  on  the  shoulders : 
when  given  on  the  near  side,  the  hand  is 
applied  behind  the  back,  with  the  whip 
held  by  the  fingers  as  you  would  a  pen, 
with  the  lash  downwards ;  or  crossing 
the  bridle-hand  before,  the  whip  held 
with  the  lash  upwards.  When  aids  are 
properly  displayed,  they  discover  the  taste 
and  the  judgment  of  the  horseman,  and 
have  a  pleasing  appearance. 

Corrections  are  given  by  the  hand ; 
they  are  likewise  given  by  the  whijj  and 
spurs.  The  use  we  make  of  the  wliip 
and  spurs,  in  common,  to  quicken  and 
animate  a  horse,  we  do  not  call  coitcc- 
tions,  though  sometimes  given  with  a  de- 
gree of  severity  ;  but  when  correction  is 
given,  it  should  be  for  vice  or  obstinate 
disobedience,  and  at  such  time,  and  in 
such  manner,  that  the  horse  may  be  sen- 
sible for  what ;  and  with  the  intent  to 
deter  him  from  the  like  again. 

Correction  as  smart  and  determined  as 
possible,  and  repeat  it  sharper,  if  pos- 
sible, should  he  kick  at  that.  By  this  the 
horse  is  made  sensible  of  his  fault,  and  is 
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punished  for  it ;  and  without  such  punish- 
ment the  horse  miglit  be  ignorant  of  doing 
amiss. 

For  if  we  wish  to  draw  a  croupade  or 
balotade  from  a  horse,  we  use  a  similar 
method  of  aiding  on  the  croup  to  j^rovoke 
and  irritate  him  to  raise  it ;  for  which  we 
caress  him,  to  let  him  know  it  was  what 
we  desired. 

The  animations  of  the  tongue  operate 
by  surprise  ;  it  is  a  sound  which  all  the 
letters  in  the  English  alphabet  cannot  ex- 
press, and  is  produced  by  placing  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
drawing  the  air  between  it. 

The  noise  is  better  known  to  the  gene- 
rality of  people  than  I  can  describe  it;  it  is 
the  most  animating  sound  to  the  horse  the 
tongue  can  express  ;  and,  when  judici- 
ously applied,  has  its  proper  effect ;  but 
if  too  much  continued,  or  too  frequent, 
its  design  is  done  away,  for  it  no  longer 
alarms  or  sui-prises.  Hence,  you  may 
alternately  use  your  animations  to  keep 
up  an  effect ;  and,  with  sluggish  horses, 
you  may  be  necessitated  to  use  the  whip 
and  spiu"s. 

Soothings  are  the  reverse  of  animations, 
and  are  used  to  pacify  horses  that  are 
alarmed,  frightened,  or  have  too  much 
fire  or  animation  in  their  constitutions. 
Of  all  the  means  we  use  in  dressing  of 
horses,  soothings  and  caresses  are  the 
most  salutaiy,  and  from  which  no  harm 
can  accrue.  These  dispel  their  fears  and 
apprehensions  ;  reconcile  them  to  new 
operations  ;  give  them  confidence  in  their 
master ;  open  their  understanding  to  com- 
prehend his  lessons  ;  and  make  them  de- 
light in  instruction.  The  voice  sooths  by 
the  mildest  and  softest  expressions,  such 
as — So,  so,  so,  so  ! — poor  fellow  ! — and 
the  like.  The  hand,  by  gentle  patting, 
stroaking,  &c.  The  body  and  legs,  by  a 
stillness,  and  relinquishment  of  all  unne- 
cessary firmness ;  sitting  easy,  and  not 
moving  a  muscle. 

On  Changes,  Volts,  <^c.  A  change  is 
no  more  than  the  altering  the  hand  to 
which  you  were  going,  or  the  foot  with 
which  you  were  leading :  biit  this  being 
done  by  different  tracks  or  modes,  and  in 
several  actions  and  aii-s,  gives  consonant 
names  to  them,  and  displays  a  taste  in 
diversifying  and  execution. 

The  long  change  is  crossing  the  ridino 
house  in  a  diagonal  line,  the  whole  length 
of  the  house  ;  which,  when  you  are  work- 
ing to  the  right,  you  quit  the  wall  at  the 
figure  1,  and  cross  to  the  figure  3  ;  or 
quit  the  wall  at  the  figure  3,  and  cross  to 
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the  figure  1  ;  by  which  you  change  the 
hand  to  which  you  were  going.  In  like 
manner,  when  working  to  the  left,  and 
you  would  change  to  the  right,  you  de- 
part from  the  wall  at  the  figure  2,  and 
cross  over  to  the  figure  4  ;  or  at  figure  4, 
and  cross  over  to  figure  2  ;  which  effects 
the  change. 

When  working  on  circles  of  a  large 
diameter,  and  you  would  effect  a  change, 
you  form  another  circle  of  the  same  di- 
mensions^ making  a  figure  of  8  ;  in  the 
intersection  of  which  circles,  you  change 
your  own  and  horse's  position,  by  which 
you  work  to  the  contrary  hand.  These 
are  called  changes  large ;  consequently, 
when  your  circles  are  so  circumscribed 
that  the  two  do  not  exceed  the  width 
of  the  riding  house,  they  are  narrow 
changes. 

An  air  performed  on  a  circle  is  called 
a  volt ;  consequently  the  half  circle  is  a 
demi-volt ;  the  change  by  the  demi-volt 
is  effected  when  working  to  the  right, 
as  from  a  to  h.  At  b  you  quit  the  line, 
and  work  on  a  demi-volt,  which  brings 
you  to  the  point  c,  at  wliich  place  you 
change  and  work  to  the  left.  In  chang- 
ing again  from  the  left  to  the  right,  you 
quit  the  line  at  the  point  d,  work  on  a 
demi-volt  to  the  point  e,  change,  and 
work  to  the  right.  The  changes  on  the 
volt  are  confined  to  particidar  airs,  as  the 
passage,  terre  a  terre,  and  mezair.  When 
the  volt  is  complete,  make  a  half  stop, 
change  the  leg,  and  work  the  volt  round 
to  the  contrary  hand,  on  the  same  ground 
as  before. 

The  change  reverse  is  worked  on  tra- 
versing lines,  and  confined  to  the  same 
airs  as  the  volt  ;  it  is  reversing  your 
hands,  position,  &c.  consequently  the 
horse's  position  and  foot  at  every  angle. 

For  a  further  illustration  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  refer  the  reader  to  "  Adams's 
Hoi'semanship. " 

MANE  is  the  name  by  which  the  long 
hair  is  called  hanging  from  the  neck  of 
a  horse,  and  extending  from  the  back  of 
his  ears  to  his  withers. 

MANGE,  See  Diseases  of  Dogs, 
under  the  general  head  DOG. 

MANGE  IN  HORSES.  A  cutaneous 
disease,  incident  to  many  domestic  qua- 
drupeds, and  attended  with  an  eruption 
and  loss  of  hair.  Mr.  Ryding's  account 
of  this  disease  is  as  follows  : 

The  causes  of  the  mange,  he  says, 
are  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  hot 
stables,  bad  diet,  joined  to  want  of  clean- 
liness.     The    perspirable    matter  being 
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never  properly  removed  by  friction,  and 
frequently  being  mixed  with  dust,  8rc. 
completely  plugs  up  the  external  vessels, 
whereby  they  become  obstructed,  and  a 
diseased  action  takes  place.  It  may  also 
be  caused  by  infectious  matter  coming  in 
contact  with  the  skin  ;  as  when  a  sound 
horse  rubs  himself  against  the  stall  in 
which  a  mangy  horse  has  been  kept. 

The  principal  symptoms  of  mange  ai-e, 
the  horse  growing  very  thin,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  attended  with  a  staring  of 
his  coat.  This  is  soon  followed  by  erup- 
tions, which  dischai'ge  a  thick  yellowish 
matter,  forming  a  kind  of  scurf,  which 
peels  off,  and  is  succeeded  by  fresh  erup- 
tions, and  the  hair  falls  off.  This,  though 
partial  at  first,  soon  spreads  all  over  the 
body,  is  attended  with  an  itching,  which 
causes  the  horse  to  rub  against  every 
thing  he  comes  near. 

With  due  attention  to  cleanliness,  the 
following  medicines  will  very  soon  re- 
move this  disease : 

Take  of  Prepared  hog's  lard,  one  pound ; 
Sulphur,  half  a  pound ; 
White  hellebore,  in  fine  pow- 
der, three  ounces ; 
Mix,  and  add 
Olive  oil  sufficient  to  make  soft 
ointment. 
A  moderate  quantity  of  this  ointment 
may  be  rubbed  well,  with  the  hand,  all 
over  the  affected  parts,  or  where  there  is 
the  least  appearance  of  any  eruption  ;  and 
this  should  be  repeated  after  an  interval 
of  three  days.    Two  or  three  applications 
of  this  ointment,  Mr.  Riding  says,   are 
generally  sufficient  to  complete  the  cure. 
The  following  medicine,  however,  may 
be  given  with  advantage  in  this  disease. 
It  will  be  found  excellent  for  removing 
cutaneous    obstructions,    improving    the 
appetite,  and  promoting  condition. 

Take  of  Antimony  in  fine  powder,  eight 
ounces ; 
Grains  of  paradise  in  fine  pow- 
der, three  ounces. 
Mix,  and  add 
Venice  turpentine,  sufficient  to 
form  the  mass  of  a  proper 
consistence,    and    divide   it 
into  twelve  balls.      One  of 
them  may  be   given   every 
other  day. 
Mr.   Denny  says    the   cure   ought   to 
commence  with  taking  away  four  or  five 
pints  of  blood,  if  the  animal's  strength 
will  allow  it ;  (by  the  way,  a  very  ma- 
terial  proviso  ;   as  promiscuous  bleeding 
is  too  commonly  pi-actised  in  cutaneous 
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diseases) :  and  we  are  advised  to  give  the 
following  ball  in  the  evening : 
Take  of  Nitre,  in  powder, 
Resin,  in  powdei-, 
Castile  soap,  of  each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Camphor,     in     powder,     one 

drachm  ; 
Honey,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 
He  recommends  particular  attention  to 
be  paid  to  diet,  exercise,  and  good  groom- 
ing.    The  food,  he  says,  ought  to  be  of 
the    best    quality,    and    given    in  liberal 
quantities.     The  bowels  should  be  kept 
open  with  mashes,  in  which  an  ounce  of 
nitre  is  dissolved.      A  small  rowel  may 
likewise  be  placed  in  the  chest.     The  af- 
fected part  should  be  well  washed  with  a 
strong  solution  of  soft   soap,   and  after- 
wards rubbed,  morning  and  evening,  with 
the  following  ointment,  for  a  week  : 
Take  of  Flowers  of  sulphur,  four  ounces ; 
Hog's  lard,  three  ounces ; 
Quicksilver  ointment,  two  oz. 
Mix  them. 
This  ointment  may  be  continued  every 
other  day,  until   the   disease  gives  way, 
or  is  entirely  removed.     Two  or  three 
doses  of  mild  physic  are  afterwards  re- 
commended, and  then  the  following  ball, 
every  night,  for  a  month  : 
Take  of  Ethiop's  mineral, 

Crude  antimony,  in  powder. 
Cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half 

an  ounce; 
Honey,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 
When  the  disease  is  removed,  which  a 
perseverance  in  the  above  method  of  cure, 
Mr.  Denny  asserts,  will  effect,  the  horse 
should  be  turned  out  to  grass,  if  at  a 
proper  season  of  the  year  ;  but  a  salt 
marsh  should  be  preferred. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  is  disposed  to  con- 
sider, as  the  principal  causes  of  this  disease, 
neglect  and  insutHcient  diet.  He  says, 
"  if  you  keep  a  horse  very  poorly,  he  will 
be  mangy;  but  if  you  line  his  inside  well, 
however  you  may  neglect  him  externally, 
he  will  not  generally  be  mangy."  He 
excepts,  however,  the  case  of  the  horse's 
being  employed  by  a  lime-carter.  "  A  few 
years  ago  ( says  Mr.  L. )  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  certain  stable  economists, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  common  sense  and  my 
own  experience,  I  vmdertook  the  feeding 
of  labouring  cart-horses  upon  carrots  and 
oat-straw,  and  other  vegetable  trash,  for 
which  I  was  properly  rewarded,  in  a  short 
time,  by  the  trouble  -f  curing  them  all  of 
the  mange.  This  disease,  or  morbid  re- 
sult of  poverty  and  filth,  suffered  to  arrive 
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at  an  extreme  degree  of  inveteracy,  dege- 
nerates into  a  marasmus  or  consumption, 
absolutely  incurable. 

"  The  mange,  if  a  mere  cuticular  affec- 
tion, induced  by  an  external  causp,  or 
caught  by  contact  of  a  diseased  horse 
(which  last  may  happen  from  rubbing 
against  such  an  one,  or  wcaririg  infected 
clothes,  or  standing  in  an  infected  stall), 
is  speedily  cured  by  external  applications, 
with  the  aid  of  a  dose  or  two  of  physic  ; 
but  when  the  disease  originates  in  the 
mass  of  humom-s  being  vitiated,  the  cure 
will  require  a  greater  length  of  time,  and 
a  larger  share  of  medical  assistance." 

In  a  slight  case,  the  treatment  advised 

is  strong  tobacco  infusion  v.ith  one  third 

part  of  stale  iu"ine,  to  wash  the  affected 

places.     But  as  an  efficacious  imguent, 

Take  of  Quicksilver   ointment,    half  a 

pound ; 

Brimstone,finely  powdered, four 

ounces ; 
Black  soap,  two  ounces ; 
Crude  sal  r.mmoniac,  an  ounce 

and  a  ik  'f ; 
Oil    of    bays    or    turpentine, 
enouah  to  make  an  ointment. 

Take  of  Tar, 

Gunpowder  finely  powdered, 
Black  soap, 

Oil  of  tui-pcntine,  of  each  about 
equal  quantities. 

]\Iix  into  an  ointment. 
In  cases  of  long  standing,  where  the 
ulcerations  are  extremely  foul,  and  resist 
all  moderate  applications,  the  following 
ointment,  Mr.  Lawrence  saj's,  may  be 
ventured  on : 

Take  of  Burnt  alum. 

Borax,  in  fine  powder,  of  each 

two  ounces ; 
White  vitriol, 

Verdigrease,  powdered,  of  each 
four  ounces. 
Put  them  into  a  pot  over  the  fire  with 
two  pounds  of  honey,  or  of  lard 
and  honey  equal  parts.  Stir  them 
till  they  are  well  incorporated,  and 
when  cold,  add  of 

Aqua  fortis,  two  ounces. 
The  first  of  these  ointments,  however, 
]\Ir.  Lawrence  conceives  to  be  equal  to 
almost  every  case,  being  used  at  night; 


especially  if  the  sores  be  washed  twice  a 
day  with  the  following  lotion  : 

Take  of  Muriated  quicksilver    (  subli- 
mate),  in  powder,   half  an 
ounce ; 
Dissolve  it  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
boiling  water. 
Or  perhaps  the  following  may  deserve 
the  preference : 

Take  of  Muriated  quicksilver, 

Muriated  ammonia  (crude  sal 
ammoniac),  of  each  from  two 
to  three  drachms ; 
Boiling  water,  three  half  ijints. 
Mix. 
This  kind  of  treatment,  modified  at  the 
discretion  of  the  practitioner,  will  succeed 
in  cases  of  mange  aftecting  other  animals. 
MANGER.     The  name  by  which  the 
trough  is  called  that  is  fixed  in  all  stables. 
It  is  an  excellent  and  healthy  custom  to 
let  all  mangers,  in  constant  use,  have  a 
substantial   scrubbing  with  soap,    brush, 
and  boiling  water,  once  a  month. 

MARCH.  At  this  period  field  sports 
are  drawing  to  a  close.  The  pursuit  of 
the  fox  is  continvied  during  the  whole 
month,  and  excellent  runs  are  frequently 
obtained  ;  but  the  huntsman  should,  if 
possible,  ascertain  the  sex  of  the  chase ; 
since  if  it  be  a  bitch  fox,  it  may  be  in  a 
state  of  gestation,  and  infinite  mischief  to 
future  sport  may  therefore  result  :  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  not  be  able  (particularly 
if  far  advanced)  to  stand  long  before  the 
hounds,  and  Vvill  consequently  afford  but 
little  diversion. 

The  hare  is  pursued  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  month  ;  and  after  killing 
what  is  called  a  March  hare,  both  hunt- 
ing and  coursing  cease. 

This  is  the  period  for  breaking  young 
^jointers  and  setters  ;  as  the  birds  having 
paired,  v.ill  not  easily  take  wing,  but  will, 
on  the  contrary,  run  much,  and  thus  af- 
ford the  dogs  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  business. 
The  dogs  should,  however,  wear  muzzle 
pegs,  to  prevent  them  chopping  young 
liares,  many  of  which  Avill  have  been 
dropped  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Otter  hunting,  if  the  weather  be  fine, 
may  be  commenced  ;  and  the  same  ob- 
servations may  be  applied  to  angling. 


MARE.  The  Avell-known  feminine  of  the  horse,  but  not  held  of 
equal  value  with  the  masculine  in  respect  to  the  gender,  which  is  not 
only  troublesome,  but  found  to  be  productive  of  temporary  debihty 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.    Mares  are  evidently  weaker,  and  less 
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adequate  to  severe  work,  at  certain  periods  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  the 
principal  reason  why  geldings  are  so  generally  preferred,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  obtained.  Notwithstanding  this  partiality,  mares  are  not  with- 
out their  advocates,  and  have  their  conveniences :  in  cases  of  lameness, 
or  other  occurrences  in  the  long  list  of  casual  ills,  they,  of  course, 
become  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  propagation,  without  much 
loss  being  sustained.  Those,  however,  who  expect  to  derive  either 
pleasure,  emolument,  or  a  gratification  of  ambition,  from  breeding, 
must  be  a  httle  prudent  and  circumspect  in  the  shape,  make,  distinct 
points,  and  general  symmetry,  of  the  mare,  before  they  too  hastily 
embark  in  so  critical,  and  so  truly  expensive,  an  undertaking.  Al- 
though it  is  a  maxim  universally  admitted,  that  an  equal  degree  of 
precaution  should  be  used  in  respect  to  the  horse,  it  is  doubly  and 
trebly  necessary  with  the  mare  ;  because  strict  observation  has  de- 
monstrated, that  nearly  or  full  two  out  of  every  three  foals  dis- 
play, in  their  appearance,  more  of  the  dam  than  the  sire  :  and  that 
there  are  more  fillies  than  colts  fallen  every  year,  will  not  admit  of 
a  doubt. 

A  variety  of  opinions  are  held,  and  occasionally  propagated,  upon 
the  best  and  most  proper  age  for  putting  a  mare  to  the  horse :  that  a 
filly,  covered  in  her  third  year,  will  produce  a  fine  healthy  foal  in  her 
fourth,  is  sufficiently  known  ;  and  that  brood  mares  bring  forth  ex- 
cellent stock  from  their  twentieth  to  their  twenty-fifth  year,  is  equally 
true  ;  but  if  the  two  extremes  are  avoided  ( when  it  can  be  con- 
veniently done)  the  produce  may  most  likely  come  some  few  shades 
nearer  perfection.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  the 
component  parts  may  not  have  reached  the  extreme  points  of  strength 
and  maturity ;  and  that  in  the  latter,  from  the  natural  effect  of  age, 
the  frame  is  verging  upon  decay ;  and  that  the  lacteals,  from  whence 
the  nutriment  for  the  foal  is  to  be  obtained,  must  be  contracted  in 
proportion. 

The  best  and  most  approved  season  for  letting  the  mare  take  the 
horse,  where  the  produce  is  bred  for  general  purposes,  is  from  the 
first  week  in  May  to  the  last  in  June  ;  as  then  the  offspring  is  dropt 
in  April  or  May  in  the  following  year,  which  are  the  most  proper 
months  a  foal  can  fall  in,  to  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  summer  for 
growth  and  expansion,  preparatory  to  the  drawback  of  weaning,  and 
the  ensuing  severity  of  the  winter.  Mares  during  the  time  of  ges- 
tation, are  liable,  but  very  little  subject,  to  abortion  ;  reasonable 
work  and  moderate  exertions,  affect  them  but  slightly  in  that  way  ; 
nor  does  the  disappointment  but  seldom  happen,  unless  by  some 
severe,  cruel,  or  inhuman  treatment.  Mares  are  the  most  uncertain 
of  all  animals  in  bringing  forth  from  the  time  of  conception.  Numer- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  precise  time  of  a  mare's 
carrying  her  foal,  which,  however,  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been 
ascertained  to  a  certainty.  Long-standing  opinions  and  authority, 
transmitted  from  one  posterity  to  another,  has  established  at  eleven 
months,  and  as  many  days  as  the  mare  happens  to  be  years  old :  strict 
attention,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  to  both  the  lunar  and  calendar 
months,  has  proved  the  uncertainty  of  this  calculation,  and  left  them^ 
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in  these  events,  dependent  upon  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Certain 
it  is,  they  go  many  days  longer  with  a  coU  foal  than  they  do  with  a 
filly;  and  cases  frequently  occur,  where  a  mare  carries  her  foal  within 
a  few  days  of  the  twelve  months. 


MARK  !  A  term  used  by  sportsmen, 
particularly  in  cover  shooting,  where  they 
are  necessarih'  separated  from  each  other; 
when  one  of  the  party  having  pushed  or 
spning  a  pheasant,  or  flushed  a  cock  (at 
which  he  either  did  not  get  a  shot,  or 
missed),  he  then  vociferates  mark!  in 
hope  that  his  companion  or  attendant 
may  get  a  shot,  or  mark  the  spot  where 
the  bird  alights.  The  term  is  used  in  all 
kinds  of  shooting — in  the  case  of  hare, 
another  word  is  generally  added,  as  mark 
lotv  ! 

MARK.  In  stable  language,  a  horse 
marks,  when  he  shews  his  age  by  a  black 
spot,  like  the  bud  or  eye  of  a  bean,  which 
appears,  at  about  five  and  a  half,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  corner  teeth,  and  is  gone 
when  he  is  eight  years  old  :  then  he 
ceases  to  mark,  and  they  say,  he  has 
rased. 

Gibson  says,  "  with  regard  to  the  marks 
of  horses,  arising  from  their  colour,  some 
have  reckoned  them  to  be  Ivicky  or  un- 
lucky, as  they  happened  to  be  this  or  that 
way  marked.  Others  have  even  been  so 
curious  as  to  la}^  much  stress  upon  them, 
and  to  denote  all  the  good  or  ill  qualities 
of  a  horse  from  his  marks  :  but,  however 
this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  a  horse  al- 
ways looks  the  more  beautifid  for  being 
well  marked;  and  a  horse  without  marks 
always  has  a  deadness  in  his  aspect. 

A  star  is  the  most  common  of  all 
marks  ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  it  is 
often  supplied  with  an  artificial  one. 
When  the  white  descends  pretty  broad 
toward  the  nose,  it  is  called  a  blaze  ;  when 
it  descends  into  a  smaller  line,  it  is  called 
a  snip  ;  and  when  most  of  a  horse's  face 
is  white,  he  is  then  said  to  be  bald.  All 
these  marks  are  beautiful  when  they  are 
not  in  extremes,  for  a  very  large  star  is 
not  reckoned  so  beautiful  as  one  that  is  of 
a  moderate  size  ;  neither  is  that  baldness 
that  spreads  over  a  horse's  whole  face  and 
cheeks  any  way  becoming,  as  it  gives  him 
the  look  of  an  ox  :  and  such  horses  are 
often  plain-headed.  When  the  white  of  a 
horse's  face  is  divided  in  the  middle,  or 
any  other  part,  or  when  a  blaze  or  snip 
runs  awry  to  one  side,  it  looks  somewhat 
disagreeable,  though  perhaps  it  may  be 
no  diminution  to  a  horse's  goodness. 
Some  black  horses  have  their  stars  or 
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blazes  fringed  rovmd  with  a  mixture  of 
black  hairs,  which  looks  very  v/ell,  only 
such  horses  are  apt  soon  to  grow  grey  faced, 
and  look  old  ;  as  are  some  of  the  browns. 
But  when  the  bays  and  sorrels  have  their 
stars  or  blazes  fringed,  it  is  generally  with 
their  own  colour,  or  lighter,  and  seldom 
has  that  effect. 

As  to  the  white  marks  upon  the  feet 
and  legs  of  horses,  they  usually  correspond 
with  the  marks  upon  their  faces.  Bald 
horses  have  generally  a  good  deal  of  white 
about  their  legs,  and  often  all  four  are 
white,  which  in  them  is  not  unbecoming. 
Horses  with  large  blazes  have  often  all 
their  four  feet  white  also  ;  but  a  horse 
that  has  no  marks  on  his  face,  or  but  a 
small  one,  never  looks  well  with  white  legs, 
especially  when  the  Mhite  rises  above  the 
fetlock  :  on  the  other  hand,  a  bald  horse, 
or  any  horse  that  has  a  blaze,  without 
any  of  the  feet  white,  is  but  ill  marked  ; 
and  therefore  a  horse  always  looks  best 
when  there  is  this  correspondence  and 
agreement  in  the  mai'ks  :  a  horse  that 
has  his  near-feet  both  before  and  behind 
white,  and  his  off-feet  without  any  white, 
is  but  indifferently  marked.  The  same 
where  the  marks  are  only  on  the  ofF-feet, 
without  any  white  on  the  near-feet. 

Some  dislike  horses  for  being  traversed, 
or  cross-marked,  viz.  the  near-foot  before, 
and  the  off-foot  behind,  white  ;  or  on  the 
contrar}^  when  the  ofF-foot  before,  and  the 
near  foot  behind,  are  only  white.  Those 
are  usually  judged  to  be  the  best  marked 
that  have  only  the  near-foot  behind 
white,  or  both  feet  behind  white  ;  or 
where  the  near-foot  before,  and  both  the 
hind  feet,  are  white ;  especially  when,  at 
the  same  time,  a  horse  has  a  large  radi- 
ated star,  or  small  blaze,  on  his  face. 
When  the  white  about  the  feet  is  indented 
with  black,  or  any  other  colour,  towards 
the  coronet,  these  feet  are  thought  to  be 
generally  good ;  and  when  the  coronet 
is  spotted  like  ermine,  the  mark  is  so 
much  the  better  :  but  where  a  horse's 
pasterns,  hoofs,  and  all  his  four  legs,  are 
white,  especially  when  the  white  rises 
above  the  knees  or  hocks,  it  looks  ugly  ; 
and  a  horse  thus  marked  has  too  much  of 
the  pye-bald,  consequently  seldom  fit  for 
a  gentleman's  use. 

The  feather  is  another  sort  of  distinc- 
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tion,  which  we  often  observe,  especially 
upon  stallions  ;  and  such  geldings  as 
have  short  hair,  and  are  finely  coated. 
Some  are  of  a  round  figure,  and  some 
long  and  narrow,  in  the  true  penniform 
shape,  or  like  an  ear  of  barley.  The 
round  are  often  on  the  forehead,  some- 
times on  the  breast  and  shoulders,  and 
look  like  embroidery.  Those  on  the  neck 
lie  immediately  under  the  mane,  and  run 
down  towards  the  withers.  When  the 
feather  happens  on  both  sides  the  neck, 
the  mark  is  reckoned  exceedingly  good 
and  beautiful.  Sometimes  feathers  run 
down  the  fore-arms,  and  sometimes  on 
the  thigh,  and  towards  the  dock  ;  and 
they  may  be  observed  on  several  other 
parts  of  a  horse  ;  but,  wherever  they  hap- 
pen to  be,  they  are  almost  always  reck- 
oned signs  of  goodness ;  and  some  of 
them  are  exceedingly  beautifid. 

MARKS.    The  foot-prints  or  treadings 
of  wild  beasts. 

MARSH,  OR  SALT  MARSH.  A 
kind  of  pasture  found  to  be  particularly 
favourable  to  the  recovery  of  sick  and 
lame  horses,  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  experienced  Gibson  says  the  salt 
marshes  along  the  river  Thames  are  as 
good  pasture  for  horses  as  any  about 
London ;  and  there  many  horses  run 
all  the  year  round.  Though  the  air 
arising  from  the  marshes  is  very  in- 
jurious to  human  constitutions,  and  sub- 
jects them  to  annual  returns  of  the  ague, 
and  some  other  maladies ;  yet  it  has  no 
such  effect  upon  brute  creatures  that  feed 
on  them,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing 
to  the  quality  of  the  salts,  with  which 
that  grass  is  moi-e  or  less  impregnated. 
The  marsh  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a 
composition  of  a  very  fine  light  mould, 
mixed  with  sand,  covered  all  over  with  a 
fine  trefoil,  which  sows  itself  and  grows 
extremely  thick  in  some  places,  as  we  see 
it  on  some  parts  of  our  finest  commons. 
If  the  rains  fall  never  so  heavy,  the 
groimd  being  open  drinks  it  up  immedi- 
ately, so  that  the  cattle  always  lie  dry 
upon  it,  even  in  winter,  when  most  other 
places  are  potchy,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  of  all  others  to  horses  at 
grass.  They  purge  more  there,  both  by 
dung  and  urine,  than  on  any  other  pas- 
tiu'e,  and  afterwards  take  on  a  firmer 
flesh  ;  so  that  those  who  send  their  horses 
there  only  to  cleanse  them,  and  after 
purging  remove  them  to  other  pastures, 
unless  it  be  for  some  particular  conveni- 
ence, Gibson  says,  are  greatly  mistaken  ; 
for  he  has  known  horses  that  have  run 
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there  summer  and  winter,  with  as  few  ac- 
cidents as  happen  to  horses  any  where 
else.  Four-and-twenty  hours'  constant 
rain  in  the  grass  season  will  often  bring 
up  grass  in  the  marshes,  unless  the 
weather  be  extremely  cold.  And  horses 
often  grow  fat  on  the  best  marshes,  when 
they  are  eaten  so  bare,  or  burnt  up  in  dry 
weather,  that  scarcely  any  grass  is  to  be 
seen  on  them.  In  winter  some  never 
house  them,  but  let  them  riui  abroad  and 
take  their  chance  in  the  open  fields, 
where  there  are  neither  trees  nor  hedges 
to  cover  them,  and  yet  they  seldom  suffer 
any  thing  from  the  extremity  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  nor,  unless  the  grovmd  be  covered 
deep  with  snow,  do  they  allow  them  any 
dry  forage.  Yet  these  for  the  most  part 
appear  in  good  case,  even  in  the  months 
of  December  and  January,  when  they 
have  nothing  to  feed  on  but  the  roots. 

All  the  water  they  have  to  drink  is  for 
the  most  part  brackish,  which  at  first  is 
not  very  agreeable  to  horses  that  have 
not  been  used  to  it,  but  afterwai'ds  they 
come  to  relish  it  as  well  as  any  other. 
The  greatest  danger  on  the  marsh  ground 
is  from  the  deep  ditches  made  to  take  off 
the  spring  tides,  some  of  which  have  their 
bottoms  full  of  a  kind  of  loam,  engendered 
by  the  weed  which  comes  into  them  in 
great  plenty  at  high  water.  And  if  a 
horse  that  is  a  stranger  to  these  grounds 
happen,  in  leaping,  or  any  other  way,  to 
step  into  one  of  them,  he  may  run  the 
hazard  of  being  lost  unless  he  be  dis- 
covered in  time.  Sometimes  horses  have 
been  washed  away  with  the  spring  tides 
by  going  too  near  the  dykes;  but  these 
accidents  seldom  happen,  not  only  be- 
cause the  marsh-men  are  always  upon 
the  watch  at  such  times,  but  most  horses 
have  sagacity  enough  to  avoid  the  danger. 

It  is  certain  that  there  have  happened 
some  instances  of  horses  that  have  soon 
died  there.  These,  however,  are  but  few ; 
yet  no  wonder,  considering  many  are  car- 
ried there,  as  consumptive  people  are  sent 
to  the  hot-wells,  when  all  expectations 
from  the  common  means  are  given  up^ 
Nevertheless  great  numbers  of  horses  re- 
cover in  the  marshes  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion, in  chronical  distempers,  especially 
where  the  viscera  happen  to  be  sound,  or 
but  little  diseased.  "  Nay,  (says  Gibson) 
I  may  venture  to  say,  when  a  distempered 
horse  dies  suddenly  at  the  marshes,  it  is 
a  good  riddance  to  the  owner."  Those 
who  have  not  the  conveniency  of  the 
marshes,  may  turn  their  horses  out  upon 
some  other  good  pastiu'e  in  a  moderately 
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warm  soil,  where  the  grass  is  fine,  and  succession,  a  new  experiment  was  made, 

has  never  been  forced  with  dung  or  other  and  she  was  covered  by  both  Shakespeare 

unkindly  manure,  and  where  there  is  good  and   Marsk  in  tlie  same  season  ;    when 

water  and  proper  shelter.  stinted,  and  some  time  after  perceptibly 

MARSK.      A  horse   whose   celebrity  in  foal,  it  was  uncertain  which  was  to  be 

arose  more  from  chance  than  any  pecu-  declared  the  sire,  till  the  produce  falling 

liar  merits  of  his  own.     He  was  bred  by  to  correspond  with  the  last  leap  of  Marsk, 

the  then  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  was  foaled  he   became    (from   Eclipse's  astonishing 

in  1750  ;  got  by  Squirt,  (v.ho  was  got  by  powers)  loaded  with  honours,  publicly  ac- 

Bartlet's  Childers;)    dana   by  Blacklegs,  knowledged   the   sire  with   an  enhanced 

grand-dam  by  Fox-cub.       Although  his  reputation,    and   a   constantly  increasing 

blood  and  racing  ability  were  fliirly  ad-  seraglio  ;  from  which  time  he  continued 

mitted,  yet,  so  far  from  having  acquired  a  stallion  of  the  first  eminence,  and  pro- 

any  reputation  as  a  stallion,  he  was  per-  duced  a  progeny  of  winners  by  much  too 

mitted  to   cover  common  mares   at  the  long    for    introduction    under  this  head. 

Lodge,  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  for  only  Spiletta  afterwards  produced  Proserpine 

half-a-guinea,  which  was  the  groom's  fee.  by    Marsk,  foaled    in    1766  ;    and    that 

Precisely  at  this  period  (in  the  year  1763)  well-known     horse    Garrick,     foaled     in 

Spiletta,    the    dam    of    Eclipse,    having  1772;   both  excellent  runners, 
proved  barren  for  two  or  three  years  in 

MARTIN  OR  MARTERN.  This  animal  is  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  of  a  dark  chesnut  colour,  and  has  a  yellow  throat  and 
breast.  It  frequents  the  pine  forests  of  all  the  northern  regions,  but 
particularly  of  America  ;  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  England. 

Its  general  retreat  is  in  the  hollow  of  some  tree  ;  so  high  up  and 
in  other  respects  so  situated,  as  to  afford  it  perfect  security.  The 
nest  of  the  squirrel  is  generally  preferred  :  of  this  the  martin  dis- 
possesses the  ingenious  architect  by  killing  him.  The  martin  now 
enlarges  the  dimensions  of  its  new  habitation  ;  lines  it  with  softer 
materials,  and  in  that  secure  retreat  brings  forth  its  young. 

Its  courage  is  so  great  that  it  will  attack  animals  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  itself.  But  notwithstanding  this  ferocity  of  disposition, 
the  martin  is  easily  rendered  docile.  Gesner  says  he  kept  one  which 
was  extremely  playful  and  entertaining.  It  used  to  go  to  the  houses 
of  the  neighbours,  and  always  returned  home  when  it  wanted  food. 
It  was  particularly  fond  of  a  dog  with  which  it  had  been  bred  up ; 
and  would  play  with  him  as  cats  do,  lying  on  its  back,  and  pretend- 
ing to  bite  him.  Buffon  had  one,  which,  though  it  had  lost  its 
ferocity,  did  not  however  discover  any  marks  of  attachment,  and 
continued  so  wild  as  to  require  being  chained.  It  frequently  escaped 
from  its  confinement :  at  first  it  returned  after  an  absence  of  some 
hours,  but  without  appearing  pleased  :  the  time  of  absence  of  each 
succeeding  elopement  gradually  increased,  and  at  last  it  took  a  final 
departure.  During  its  confinement,  it  sometimes  slept  for  two  days 
without  intermission.  When  preparing  for  sleep,  it  formed  its  body 
into  a  circle,  and  hid  its  head,  which  it  covered  with  its  tail. 

These  animals  have  a  musky  sort  of  smell,  which  to  many  persons 
is  highly  agreeable.  Their  cry  is  sharp  and  piercing  ;  but  is  never 
uttered  except  when  in  pain  or  distress.  Their  principal  food  con- 
sists of  rats,  mice,  and  other  small  quadrupeds  ;  poultry,  game,  &c. 
and  they  are  remarkably  fond  of  honey.  They  are  very  destructive 
to  game,  particularly  to  pheasants. 

The  female  produces  three  or  four  young,  which  soon  arrive  at  a 
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state  of  maturity.  She  is  able  to  afford  them  but  a  small  quantity  of 
milk  ;  but  she  compensates  for  this  defect  by  bringing  home  birds 
and  small  animals  alive,  and  thus  she  early  accustoms  her  offspring 
to  a  life  of  carnage  and  plunder.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to 
leave  the  nest,  she  leads  them  through  the  woods,  where  they  begin 
to  seize  on  their  prey  and  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Fox-hounds  are  sometimes  entered  at  the  martin  ;  and  though 
Beckford  seems  to  approve  of  it,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
recommend  it,  being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  plan  by 
far  to  enter  young  hounds  at  their  own  game  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
stoop  them  to  that  scent,  which  they  are  intended  afterwards  to 
pursue. 

MARTINGAL.  The  article  so  named  should  only  be  used  with  colts  in  break- 
is  of  two  kinds ;  one  of  which  is  termed  a  ing  ;  for  if  ahorse  once  stumbles  in  action, 
headstall  martingal ;  the  other,  simply,  a  he  is  so  confined,  that  his  sudden  exertion 
martingal  :  each  consists  of  a  long  strip  to  raise  his  head,  and  to  recover  himself, 
of  leather,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  being  counteracted,  he  almost  inevitably 
passing  between  the  fore  legs,  with  a  loop  comes  to  the  groimd. 
or  wide  noose  at  its  extremity,  through  MASH.  A  kind  of  diet  pudding  sorae- 
which  the  hinder  girth  is  to  pass,  and  by  times  given  to  a  horse.  It  is  made  of  half 
which  it  is  secured  at  that  end  :  at  the  a  peck  of  ground  malt,  put  into  a  pail, 
front  of  the  breast  it  divides  into  two  into  which  as  much  scalding  water  is 
equal  branches  ;  and  having  rings  at  the  poured  as  will  wet  it  very  well.  When 
extremity  of  each,  they  are  slipt  upon  that  is  done,  stir  it  about  till  by  tasting 
the  bridoon  (or  snaffle)  rein,  and  are  used  you  find  it  as  sweet  as  honey  ;  and  when 
to  keep  down  the  head  of  a  hard-mouthed  it  has  stood  till  it  is  luke-warm,  it  is  to  be 
or  star-gazing  horse.  The  headstall  mar-  given  to  the  horse.  This  is  mostly  used 
tingal  is  of  similar  construction,  except  its  after  a  purge,  to  make  it  work  the  better ; 
having  a  headstall  the  same  as  a  bridle,  or  after  hard  labovu-  ;  or  in  the  time  of 
to  which  the  divided  branches  before  de-  sickness.  Mashes  are  made  with  bran  in 
scribed  are  united  at  the  cheek  on  each  the  same  manner, 
side ;  but  this  is  a  hazardous  practice,  and 

MASTIFF.  Mastiffs  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country, 
where  they  are  principally  used  as  watch-dogs,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  superior  to  the  bull-dog,  as  they  are  more  watchful  and 
more  sagacious.  The  dog  formerly  used  in  Germany  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  boar  was  something  of  the  mastiff  kind,  and  they  are  still  to 
be  found  in  that  country,  particularly  in  Hungary. 

The  English  mastiff  is  extremely  bold  and  courageous.  Stow  re- 
lates an  instance  of  a  contest  between  three  mastifis  and  a  lion,  in 
the  presence  of  James  I.  One  of  the  dogs  being  put  into  the  den, 
was  soon  disabled  by  the  lion,  which  took  him  by  the  head  and  neck 
and  dragged  him  about.  Another  doa;  was  then  let  loose ;  and  was 
served  in  the  same  manner.  But,  the  third  being  put  in,  immediately 
seized  the  lion  by  the  lip,  and  held  him  for  a  considerable  time,  till 
being  considerably  torn  by  his  claws,  the  dog  was  obliged  to  quit 
his  hold.  The  hon,  greatly  exhausted  by  the  conflict,  refused  to 
renew  the  engagement ;  but,  taking  a  sudden  leap  over  the  dogs, 
fled  into  the  interior  part  of  his  den.  Two  of  the  dogs  soon  died  of 
their  wounds :  the  last  survived,  and  was  taken  care  of  by  the  king  s 
son  ;  who  said,  "  He  that  had  fought  with  the  king  of  beasts  should 
never  after  fight  with  any  inferior  creature," 
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The  English  mastiff  is  a  very  powerful  animal,  and  in  general  very 
courageous,  but  his  courage  cannot  be  always  depended  on,  like  that 
of  the  bull-dog. 

A  most  extraordinary  instance  of  memory  in  a  mastiff  is  related 
by  M.  D'  Osbonville.  This  dog,  which  he  had  brought  up  in  India 
from  two  months  old,  accompanied  him  and  a  friend  from  Pondi- 
cherry  to  Bangalore,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  leagues. 
*'  Our  journey  (says  he)  occupied  nearly  three  weeks  ;  and  we  had 
to  traverse  plains  and  mountains,  and  to  ford  rivers,  and  to  go  along 
several  bye  paths.  The  animal,  which  had  certainly  never  been  in 
that  country  before,  lost  us  at  Bangalore,  and  immediately  returned 
to  Pondicherry.  He  went  directly  to  the  house  of  M.  Beylier,  then 
commandant  of  artillery,  my  friend,  and  with  whom  I  had  generally 
lived.  Now  the  difficulty  is,  not  so  much  to  know  how  the  dog 
subsisted  on  the  road,  for  he  was  very  strong  and  able  to  procure 
himself  food  ;  but  how  he  should  so  well  have  found  his  way,  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  a  month  !  This  was  an  effort  of  memory 
greatly  superior  to  that  which  the  human  race  is  capable  of  ex- 
erting." 

We  are  told  that  a  large  mastiff,  belonging  to  the  late  M.  Ridley, 
Esq.  of  Heaton,  near  Newcastle,  being  frequently  molested  by  a 
mongrel,  and  teased  by  its  continual  barking,  at  last  took  it  up  in 
his  mouth  by  the  back,  and  with  great  composure  dropped  it  over 
the  quay  into  the  river,  without  doing  any  further  injury  to  an  enemy 
so  contemptible. 


MATCH  IN  RACING  is  a  bet  madd 
between  the  owners  where  only  two  horses 
are  concerned,  one  of  which  must  become 
winner. 

MATCH'EM.  A  hay  horse,  foaled  in 
1748,  bred  by  John  Holme,  Esq.  of  Car- 
lisle, and  sold  to  William  Fenwick,  Esq. 
of  Bywell,  Northumberland. 

Match'em  (own  brother  to  Changeling) 
was  got  by  Cade  ;  his  dam  by  Partner ; 
grand-dam  (Mr.  Vane's  Little  Partner's 
grand-dam )  by  Makeless  ;  great-grand- 
dam  by  Brimmer ;  great-great-grand-dam, 
(Trumpet's  dam,  and  great-grand-dam  of 
Cartouch)  by  Mr.  Place's  White  Turk,  a 
daughter  of  Dodsworth,  out  of  Mr.  Lay- 
ton's  Violet  Barb  Mare. 

In  1753,  Match'em  won  the  subscrip- 
tion purse  of  IGOl.  os.  for  five-year  olds, 
lOst.  four  miles,  at  York,  beating  Mr. 
Shafto's  Barforth  Billy,  by  Forester;  and 
Mr.  Watson's  Bold,  by  Cade : — 2  to  1  on 
Match'em.  He  also  won  501.  for  five- 
year  olds,  at  Morpeth,  beating  Mr.  Shaf- 
to's Blameless,  by  Forester.  In  1754, 
Match'em  received  a  201.  premium,  and 
won  the  Ladies'  plate  of  126gs.  for  five- 
year  olds,  9st.  and  six-year  olds,  lOst. 
four-mile  heats,  at  York,  beating  at  two 
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smart  heats,  Mr.  Thornton's  Sedbury,  5 
years  old:  —  The  odds  were  greatly  in 
favour  of  Match'em.  He  also  won  the 
Ladies'  Plate  of  801.  at  Lincoln,  beating, 
at  two  heats,  the  Duke  of  Ancaster's 
Martin,  and  Mr.  Smith's  Skim  :  and 
walked  over  for  501.  at  Morpeth. 

At  Newmarket  in  April,  1 755,  Match'em 
won  the  501.  for  six-year  olds,  8st.  71b. 
and  aged,  9st.  B.  C.  beating  Mr.  Bowles's 
Trajan,  6  years  old  ;  and  distanced  two 
others  :  lie  won  this  race  exceedingly 
easy  ;  but,  it  was  said,  that  Trajan  ran 
faster  than  Match'em  up  the  Chalk-Jade, 
but  could  not  maintain  it  :  they  ran  the 
heat  in  7  minutes  and  20  seconds,  carry- 
ing 8st.  71b.  each  : — The  odds  were  5  and 
6  to  four  on  Match'em,  and  large  sums 
were  lost  on  the  contest.  The  friends  of 
Trajan  were  not  satisfied  that  Match'em 
was  the  best  horse,  from  the  very  indif- 
ferent condition  of  Trajan,  who  was  only 
taken  from  grass  the  December  before, 
and  had  had  but  one  sweat  during  the 
whole  winter  ;  and  when  he  came  to  New- 
market was  injudiciously  hurried  with  the 
strongest  exercise  to  prepare  him  for  run- 
ning. On  this,  Mr.  Fenwick  ofiered  to 
ran  Match'em  against  any  horse  in  Eng- 
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land  for  the  whip,  which  was  accepted  by 
Mr.  Bowles  to  run  Trajan  against  him, 
at  Newmarket  following  spring  meeting. 

In  August,  Match'em  received  a  201. 
premium,  no  horse  entering  against  him 
at  York. 

At  Newmarket  in  April,  1756,  Match- 
'em and  Trajan  met,  according  to  agree- 
ment, at  lOst.  each,  for  200gs.  each, 
and  the  whip,  B.  C.  when  Match'em 
proved  the  winning  horse.  The  odds  at 
starting  were  2  to  1  on  Match'em ;  over 
the  Flat,  5  to  1  on  Trajan  ;  but  at  the 
Turn  of  the  Lands,  100  to  1  on  Match'em, 
who  then  made  his  run ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  John  Singleton,  who 
rode  him,  judged  perfectly  right  in  keep- 
ing behind,  and  fretting  the  fiery  Trajan, 
till  he  had  got  him  out  ;  and  although 
Trajan  had  the  lead  upon  the  Flat,  to 
maintain  it  he  was  obliged  to  be  whipped. 

In  the  second  spring  meeting,  Match'em 
started  for  the  jockey-club  plate,  and  was 
beat  by  Spectator  and  Brilliant;  Match'em 
being  three  times  only  third;  Sweepstakes, 
Whistlejacket,  and  Crab,  also  started.  The 
odds  at  starting,  for  the  first  heat,  (which 
was  run  in  7  minutes,  52  seconds  and  a 
half)  were  2  to  1  against  Match'em,  3  to 
1  against  Whistlejacket,  and  4  to  1 
against  Brilliant.  The  odds  for  the  se- 
cond heat,  (which  was  run  in  7  minutes 
and  40  seconds)  2  and  3  to  1  against 
Brilliant,  4  to  1  against  Spectator,  and 
Match'em  scarcely  named.  And  the  odds 
for  the  third  heat,  (which  was  run  in  8 
minutes  and  5  seconds)  were  2  to  1  on 
Spectator,  and  6  to  1  against  Whistle- 
jacket, who  made  good  running  for  the 
last  heat.  After  which,  Match'em  won 
60gs.  at  Newcastle,  beating  easy  Mr, 
Swinburn's  Drawcansir,  and  Mr.  Parker's 
Full-Moon. 

At  Newmarket  second  spring  meeting, 
1758,  Match'em  started  for  the  jockey- 
club  plate,  and  was  second  to  Mr.  Gre- 
ville's  Mirza  ;  Sir  James  Lowther's  Jason, 
third  ;  Mr.  Pan  ton's  Feather,  fourth ;  and 
Mr.  Vernon's  Forester,  fifth.  At  start- 
ing, even  money  against  Feather,  6  to  4 
against  Jason,  6  to  1  against  Mirza,  and 
10  to  1  against  Match'em.  Though  Mirza 
gained  advantage  at  starting,  which  he 
kept  above  three  miles,  yet  Match'em  ran 
an  excellent  honest  horse,  and  was  beat 
with  great  difliculty  :  and  as  large  sums 
were  depending  between  Match'em,  Ja- 
son, and  Feather,  it  was  observed,  "  That 
the  friends  of  Poor  Old  Match'em,  not 
only  combed  the  golden-jleece,  but  dressed 
the  feathers  very  handsomely." 
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In  September  following,  Match'em  won 
501.  wt.  9st.  at  Scarborough,  beating  easy 
Mr.  JollifFe's  Foxhunter,  and  Mr.  Harvey's 
Sweepstakes.  At  starting,  10  to  1,  and 
after  the  heat,  20  to  1,  on  Match'em.  The 
above  were  the  only  times  of  his  runnino-. 

Match'em  then  became  the  leading 
stallion  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
he  covered  with  uncommon  success,  till 
death  put  a  period  to  his  existence,  which 
hajjpened  in  the  33rd  year  of  his  age,  at 
Bywell  in  Northumberland,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  21st  of  February,  1781. — A  few 
days  previous  to  his  death,  he  covered  a 
mare  which  proved  in  foal. 

Match'em  first  covered  at  5gs. ;  in  1765, 
he  was  advanced  to  lOgs.  ;  in  1770,  to 
20gs.  ;  in  1775,  he  was  stinted  to  25 
mares,  (with  those  of  his  owner)  at  50gs. 
each,  exclusive  of  the  groom's  fee. 

It  has  been  said,  and  there  can  be  little 
or  no  doubt  of  the  truth,  that  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  cleared  by  Match'em,  as  a  stallion, 
upwards  of  17,0001.  which  was  about 
6,000  more  than  Mr.  Martindale  of  St. 
James's  Street,  London,  gained  by  the 
celebrated  Regulus. 

MAY.  .  In  some  places  (but  I  hope 
very  few)  it  is  the  custom  to  kill  a  May 
fox ;  generally  speaking,  however,  fox- 
hunting closes  at  the  beginning  of  April ; 
therefore,  with  the  exception  of  angling 
and  otter-hvmting,  field  sports  have  ceased. 

Partridges  and  pheasants  deposit  their 
eggs  during  this  month,  and  commence 
the  process  of  incubation. — The  hopes  of 
the  shooter  depend  much  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather  during  the  months  of  May 
and  Jime  : — if  it  be  warm  and  dry,  an 
abundance  of  both  partridges  and  phea- 
sants may  be  very  confidently  anticipated. 
On  the  contrary,  should  much  rain  fall, 
the  young  birds  will  suffer  accordingly. 

Yovmg  grouse  will  appear  this  month, 
some  strong,  and  perhaps  on  the  wing. 

An  abundance  of  young  hares  are 
brought  forth  during  this  month.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  yovnig  foxes. 

MERCURY  was  the  name  of  a  horse, 
that,  as  a  racer,  and  afterwards  a  stallion, 
stood  very  high  in  sporting  estimation. 
He  was  bred  by  the  late  Colonel  O'Kelly; 
foaled  in  1778  ;  was  got  by  Eclipse  out 
of  a  Tartar  mare,  who  was  likewise  the 
dam  of  Whitenose,  Maria,  Antiochus, 
Venus,  Jupiter,  Adonis,  Lilly  of  the 
Valley,  Volunteer,  Bonnyface,  and  Queen 
Mab.  After  having  acquired  consider- 
able celebrity  as  a  good  runner,  and 
proved  himself  equal  to  any  horse  of  his 
time,  he  became  a  favourite  stallion  in 
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the  possession  of  Lord  Egreniont,  v/licre 
he  pi-oduced  a  numerous  progeny,  in- 
chiding  a  very  great  number  of  winners, 
many  of  mucli  note ;  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  the  following  celebrated  horses,  some 
of  whom  were  stallions  of  high  reputation  : 
Calomel,  Sublimate,  Hypolyto,  Mercutio, 
Old  Gold,  Precipitate,  Quicksilver,  Young 
Mercutio,  Felix,  Cinnabar,  Mother  Bunch, 
Hermes,  Pill  Box,  Silver,  Transit,  Go- 
hanna.  Caustic,  Stadtholder,  Buckingham, 
&c.  &:c. 

METTLE.  A  cant  term  used  by  deal- 
ers in  horses  to  express  a  great  deal  of 
sj^irit,  vigour,  or  heart,  as  they  otherwise 
call  it.  There  is  great  difference  between 
a  mettled  horse,  a  horse  of  vigour,  and  a 
fiery  horse  ;  but  as  this  is  not  sulhciently 
attended  to  by  gentlemen  in  their  pur- 
chases of  this  animal,  some  general  rules 
for  the  distinguishing  real  vigour  in  a 
horse  may  be  acceptable. 

When  a  horse  is  standing  still,  the  rider 
who  has  a  mind  to  try  whether  he  has 
vigour  in  him  should  keep  him  fast  with 
the  bridle-hand,  and  apply  the  spurs  to 
the  hair  of  his  sides ;  this  is  called  by 
horsemen,  pinching.  If  the  horse  is  im- 
patient under  this,  gathering  himself  up, 
and  endeavouring  to  go  forward,  and 
champs  upon  the  bit,  without  thrusting 
out  his  nose,  it  is  a  sign  of  vigour  and 
right  mettle  in  him.  Some  caution  is  to 
be  used,  however,  in  judging  by  this,  to 
distinguish  between  a  horse  that  has  vi- 
gour really  in  him,  and  one  that  has  only 
a  fine  skin,  and  is  rather  tickhsh  than 
mettled.  This  is  the  case  with  a  great 
many  horses,  and  is  found  by  their  being 
very  sensible  of  the  touch  of  the  spur, 
and  shewing  the  appearance  of  a  great 
deal  of  mettle  and  vigour  when  touched, 
but  immediately  losing  the  apprehen- 
sion of  it.     These  are,  "in  fact,  of  a  dull 


disposition,  and  only  have  a  tender 
skin. 

Tlie  mettled  horse  is  to  be  highly  va- 
lued ;  but  the  fiery  one  is  good  for  no- 
thing. A  horse  that  is  truly  vigorous 
should  be  calm  and  cool ;  he  should  in 
general  move  on  patiently,  and  only  shew 
his  mettle  when  it  is  required  of  him. 

The  surest  method  is  to  choose  such 
horses  as  are  extremely  apprehensive  of 
strokes,  and  are  afraid  at  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  their  coming.  These,  at 
onlj'  the  closing  of  the  legs  and  thighs, 
seem  to  be  seized  wath  fear  and  alarm, 
but  that  without  fretting  or  fierceness.  A 
horse  that  walks  delibei-atelyand  securely, 
and  that  without  requiring  the  whip  too 
often,  will  go  on  briskly  and  without  fret- 
ting ;  will  go  from  the  walk  to  the  gallop, 
and  as  easily  from  the  gallop  to  the  walk 
again,  and  continually  champs  upon  the 
bit,  and  trots  with  freedom,  upon  the 
shoulders  easilj',  and  snorting  a  little 
through  his  nostrils  :  this  is  generally  a 
creature  of  true  mettle  and  vigour,  though 
it  docs  not  rise  to  such  a  fierceness  as  is 
troublesome  or  dangerous.  If  to  these 
good  qualities  a  horse  be  well  upon  his 
haunches,  and  have  a  light  and  easy  step, 
his  head  well  placed  and  firm,  and  the 
feeling  of  his  bit  equal  and  just,  the  buyer 
seldom  need  to  complain  of  the  price. 

MEUSE.  A  small  hole  made  in  the 
bottoms  of  hedges  by  hares,  through  which 
these  animals  frequently  pass ;  and  where 
the  poacher  generally  places  his  wire  snare 
or  purse  net. 

MEWING  is  an  old  forest  term  for  a 
stag  shedding  his  horns. 

MEWS.  A  receptacle  for  horses  and 
carriages.  The  buildings  consist  of  stables 
and  coach-houses  with  conveniences  above 
for  the  residence  of  coachmen  and  their 
families. 


_  MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS.  This  subject  is  involved  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  obscurity  ;  and  in  all  probability  will  for  ever 
remain  so  ;  sufficient,  however,  is  known  on  the  subject  to  render  it 
highly  interesting.  Such  birds  only  as  migrate  to  great  distances 
are  denominated  birds  of  passage  ;  but  most  birds,  although  they 
do  not  go  to  places  far  remote  from  their  former  habitations,  in  some 
degree,  migrate.  At  particular  times  of  the  year,  many  kinds 
remove  from  the  more  inland  districts  towards  the  shores.  The 
time  of  these  flittings  are  observed  M'ith  the  most  astonishing  order 
and  punctuality.  Pope  has  the  following  beautiful  Unes  on  the 
subject: — 
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"  Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  choose  their  food  ? 
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Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ? 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Cohmibus-like  explore 
Heav'ns  not  his  own,  and  worlds  imknown  before  ? 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day. 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ? 
See  then  the  acting  and  comparing  powers  ! 
One  in  their  nature,  which  are  two  in  our's  ; 
And  Reason  raise  o'er  Instinct  as  you  can. 
In  tliis  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  man." 

The  secrecy  of  the  departure  of  birds,  and  the  suddenness  of  their 
re-appearance,  have  given  rise  to  various  conjectures.  Much  of  this 
difficulty  arises  from  ovu-  not  being  able  to  account  for  their  means  of 
subsistence  during  the  long  flights  of  many  of  the  birds,  which  are 
obliged  to  cross  immense  tracts  of  water  before  they  arrive  at  the 
place  of  their  destination.  Accustomed  to  measvu'e  distance  by  the 
speed  of  those  animals  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted,  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  superior  velocity  with  which  birds  are  carried 
forwards  in  the  air,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  continue  their  ex- 
ertions for  a  much  longer  time  than  can  be  done  by  the  strongest 
quadruped.  Childers,  one  of  the  swiftest  race  horses,  went  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  in  a  minute,  having  in  twenty  seconds  run  one  third 
of  a  mile  ;  he  also  carried  nine  stone  two  pounds,  four  miles  in  six 
minutes  and  forty  eight  seconds. — Firetail  and  Pumpkin  ran  a  mile 
in  a  minute  and  a  half ;  but  these  eiForts,  great  as  they  certainly  are, 
were  not  of  long  duration,  and  were  attended  with  a  total  want  of 
power  to  continue  them.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  birds : 
their  motions  are  not  impeded  by  debility,  which  is  the  constant  at- 
tendant upon  the  uncommon  exertions  of  quadrupeds  and  of  men : 
they  glide  through  the  air  with  a  quickness  superior  to  that  of  every 
quadruped ;  and  they  can  continue  on  the  wing  with  the  same  speed 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Suppose  a  bird  to  fly  half  a  mile 
in  a  minute  for  twenty-four  hours;  in  that  period,  it  will  have  gone 
over  an  extent  of  more  than  seven  hundred  miles,  which  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  almost  the  longest  migration :  and  if  aided  with  favoin*- 
able  currents  of  air,  which,  when  in  their  highest  flights,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  direction  of  the  winds, 
and  other  causes,  they  can  apply  by  that  instinctive  knowledge  which 
regulates  their  movements,  the  journey  may  be  still  more  speedily 
performed.  There  are  some  of  these  migratory  birds,  which,  be- 
yond all  question,  move  through  the  air  much  quicker  than  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  mile  in  a  minute ;  for  instance,  the  swallow  tribe,  the  cuckoo, 
the  snipe,  the  woodcock,  &c.  and  these,  it  may  easily  be  imagined, 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  reaching  their  place  of  destination  ;  but  the 
case  is  very  different  with  some  others  ;  such  as  the  quail,  the  land 
rail,  &c.  which  appear  to  have  the  same  journey  to  perform  with 
very  inferior  powers. 

However,  the  body  of  birds  in  general  is  so  shaped  as  to  dispose 

it  most  readily  for  flight  ;  its  make  is  full  of  airiness  and  symmetry ; 

its  plumage  is  well  adapted  to  protect  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the 

atmosphere  through  which  it  passes ;  and  indeed  it  seems  every  way 
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calculated  for  moving  with  the  utmost  rapidity  through  that  thin  and 
subtile  fluid,  the  air. 

The  bones  of  a  bird,  according  to  the  observation  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  are  hollow  and  contain  air,  which  he  imagined  might 
be  intended  to  assist  the  animal  in  the  act  of  flying,  by  increasing  its 
bulk  and  strength  without  adding  to  its  weight.  The  internal  struc- 
ture of  birds  is  no  less  wisely  adapted.  The  lungs  are  placed  close 
to  the  back  bone  and  ribs ;  the  air,  entering  into  them  by  a  canal  from 
the  windpipe,  passes  through  and  is  conveyed  into  a  number  of  mem- 
branous cells,  which  lie  upon  the  sides  of  the  pericardium,  and  com- 
municate with  those  of  the  sternum.  In  some  birds,  these  cells  are 
continued  down  the  wings,  and  extend  even  to  the  pinions,  thigh- 
bones, and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  can  be  filled  and  distended 
with  air  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  It  seems  to  be  evident,  that 
this  general  diffusion  of  air  through  the  bodies  of  birds  is  of  infinite 
use  in  assisting  respiration  during  the  rapidity  of  their  flight. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  this  universal  dispersion  of  air  through 
their  bodies  does  not  account  for  the  superior  heat  of  this  class  of 
animals  ?  The  separation  of  oxygen  from  respirable  air,  and  its 
mixture  with  the  blood  by  means  of  the  lungs,  is  supposed  by  Dr. 
Crawford  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  animal  heat. 

The  steerage  of  a  bird  in  its  flight  is  effected  partly  by  the  wings, 
but  in  a  principal  degree  by  the  tail ;  and  hence  we  meet  with  a 
circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable.  Birds  with  long  legs  have  short 
tails  ;  and,  in  their  flight,  they  place  their  legs  close  to  their  bodies, 
at  the  same  time  stretching  them  out  backwards  as  far  as  they  can. 
In  this  position  the  legs  extend  beyond  the  rump,  and  become  the 
rudder  ;  supplying  that  steerage  which  the  tail  could  not.  The 
eagle,  however,  would  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  some 
measure  :  it  has  short  legs  and  a  short  tail  also ;  and,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  cannot  turn  with  that  rapidity  which  we  see  so  easily  effected 
by  some  of  the  other  feathered  tribes  :  but  it  appears  as  if  for  ever 
on  the  wing,  at  an  immense  height,  constantly  sailing,  as  it  were,  in 
circles,  without  exertion  :  the  writer  has  frequently  watched  them 
for  hours  together. 

Birds  seem  wisely  and  curiously  constructed  to  assist  this  aerial 
motion  ;  in  every  part  of  their  form  they  are  active  and  buoyant, 
moulded  for  lightness  and  shaped  for  celerity.  The  lungs  also  of 
birds,  as  compared  with  the  lungs  of  quadrupeds,  contain  in  them  a 
provision  distinguishingly  calculated  for  this  same  purpose  of  levita- 
tion  ;  namely,  a  communication  (not  found  in  other  animals)  between 
the  air  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  the  cavities  of  the  body  ;  so  that  by 
the  intromission  of  air  from  one  to  another,  at  the  will,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the  animal,  its  body  can  be  occasionally  puffed  out,  and  its 
tendency  to  descend  in  the  air,  or  its  specific  gravity  made  less.  The 
bodies  of  birds  are  blown  up  from  their  lungs  (which  no  other  animal 
bodies  are)  and  thus  rendered  buoyant. 

On  the  subject  of  the  migration  of  birds,  Bingley,  in  his  "  Animal 
Biography,"  observes — "The  following  is  a  table  of  the  migration 
of  several  of  the  British  birds,  taken  on  the  average  of  about  twenty- 
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six  years,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Markwiek,  inserted  in  the 
first  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Linnean  Transactions."  Then  follows 
the  table,  wherein  the  appearance  of  the  quail  in  this  country  is 
stated  to  be  the  twentieth  of  August !  that  of  the  land-rail  on  the 
first  of  September !  "  Now,  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with 
rural  affairs,  knows  full  well,  that  both  the  quail  and  the  land-rail 
appear  in  this  country  in  spring,  generally  in  the  month  of  April ; 
and  that  in  fact  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  they  must  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  spring,  and  not,  as  Bingley  has  stated  it,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  summer.  Bingley's  table  is  made  up,  for  the  most  part, 
of  similar  absurdities.  This  is  one  striking  fact,  amongst  a  thousand 
others,  of  the  caution  necessary  in  forming  an  opinion  of  any  thing 
advanced  by  writers  who  affect  to  treat  a  subject  of  which  they  are 
most  profoundly  ignorant ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  book, 
they  merely  copy  the  opinions  or  assertions  of  preceding  scribblers, 
whose  ignorance  they  thus  continue  to  promulgate  and  preserve. 

MINNOW.  This  little  fish  abounds  in 
many  of  onr  small  gi'avelly  streams,  where 
they  keep  in  shoals  ;  and  when  in  right 
season,  which  only  happens  just  after 
spawning,  it  is  dappled,  its  sides  inclining 
to  a  greenish  watery  sky  colour,  its  belly 
white,  and  its  back  almost  black,  but  these 
colours  are  not  luiiversal ;  the  body  is  slen- 
der and  smooth,  the  scales  being  extremely 
small  ;  it  seldom  exceeds  three  inches  in 
length  ;  the  lateral  line  is  of  a  golden 
colour,  the  back  flat  and  of  a  deep  olive ; 
the  sides  and  belly  vary  greatly  in  different 
fish,  as  a  few  are  of  a  rich  crimson,  others 
are  bluish,  and  others  white.  The  tail  is 
forked,  and  marked  near  the  base  with  a 
dusky  spot.  The  minnow  appears  first  in 
March,  continues  until  Michaelmas,  and 
then  betakes  himself  to  the  mud,  weed, 
roots,  or  wood  in  rivers,  to  secure  himself 
from  floods  and  fishes  of  prey.  They 
are  usually  full  of  spawn  all  the  summer, 
(for  they  breed  often)  and  quickly  arrive 
at  their  growth  and  perfection.  Although 
so  diminutive  in  size,  the  minnow  may  be 
compared,  for  the  excellency  of  its  taste, 
to  many  of  the  most  famed  fish.  To  the 
young  sportsman,  who  has  not  possessed 
himself  of  the  patience  requisite  to  form 
the  angler,  the  minnow  yields  plenty  of 
amusement.  They  will,  in  hot  weather, 
bite  eagerly  all  day,  and  are  frequently 
drawn  out  of  the  water  from  their  adher- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  worm,  without  being 
touched  by  the  hook  ;  the  best  way  to 
catch  them,  is  to  have  three  or  foiu*  very 
small  hooks,  baited  with  the  least  red- 
worm,  or  a  piece  of  one,  and  a  crow  quill 
float ;  fish  deeper  than  mid-water,  or  near 
the  ground  in  shallow  places,  in  eddies, 
and  at  the  sides  of  small  streams. 
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Minnows  are  very  excellent  baits  for 
many  fish,  and  when  wanted  in  haste  for 
that  pui'pose,  a  small  meshed  casting- net 
will  save  much  time  and  trouble,  as 
enough  for  a  day's  diversion  may  be 
caught  at  a  throw  or  two  in  shallow 
streams. 

MIRE-DRUM.     See  Bittern. 

MOLTEN  GREASE,  called  also  Mor- 
FOUNDER,  or  Body  Founder.  This  dis- 
order is  produced  by  too  great,  sudden, 
or  powerful  exertions,  when  a  horse  is 
not  in  proper  condition  :  as  in  strong 
and  severe  hunting,  long  and  speedy 
journeys,  or  hard  driving  in  carriages, 
when  the  animal  has  been  just  taken  from 
grass,  loaded  with  impurities  :  just  out  of 
a  dealer's  possession,  full  of  light  flatulent 
food  ;  or  when  naturally  too  full  of  flesh 
for  violent  exercise.  In  such  cases,  from 
the  internal  heat,  increased  circulation, 
and  temporary  inflammation,  the  fat  seated 
upon  the  membi'anes  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  undergoes  refraction  and  rapid 
solution,  making  distinct  efforts  for  dis- 
charge by  the  different  emunctories.  The 
proportion  nearest  the  vessels  becomes 
absorbed,  and  there  is  produced  some  de- 
gree of  fever ;  another  part  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  excrements  ;  a  third  por- 
tion fixes  upon  the  lungs,  and  obstructs 
respiration  ;  to  these  a  laxation  of  the  in- 
testinal contents  succeeds ;  and,  lastly,  a 
looseness  or  scouring  ;  so  that  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  we  plainly  perceive  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  almost  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders originating  in  a  single  cause,  and 
the  foundation  of  that  cause — indiscretion. 

The  symptoms  are  in  different  subjects, 
more  or  less  violent,  according  to  their 
state  and  condition  at  the  time  of  attack ; 
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varying  in  all,  in  proportion  to  the  parts 
most  affected  by  the  original  cause. 
Wherever  the  sohition  lias  proved  most 
partial,  the  effect  will  become  predomi- 
nant ;  as,  for  instance,  upon  the  bowels, 
lungs,  or  circulation  of  the  blood  by  ab- 
sorption. In  the  first,  great  pain  attends 
the  laxation  or  looseness  ;  in  the  second, 
great  difficulty  of  breathing  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  lungs  may  produce  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  there.  And  when 
the  mass  of  blood  is  generally  affected, 
and  prcternaturally  loaded,  fever  must 
consequently  ensue.  These  symptoms, 
as  before  observed,  all  var\'  in  different 
subjects  ;  but  one  is  pafJ/ofjnomon/c  or  in- 
variahJe  in  all,  which  is  the  general  in- 
corporation of  a  greasy  substance  with 
the  excrements,  nearljr  similar  to  the  se- 
parated jiarticles  of  congealed  oil  in  frosty 
weather ;  previous  to  the  entire  solution 
of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  so  long  as 
the  dung  retains  its  \isua]  form,  the  greasy 
hue  appears  only  upon  the  surface,  but 
as  it  advances  in  disease  it  becomes  more 
intimately  united. 

So  soon  as  ever  these  symptoms  are 
perceived,  proper  metliods  should  be  taken 
to  relieve  nature  from  the  threatened  op- 
pression, ])y  such  evacuations  as  the  j^re- 
dominant  circumstances  direct  ;  at  anj^ 
rate,  let  plentiful  bleeding  be  the  first  step 
to  reduce  present,  or  prevent  approach- 
ing, inflammation.  If  fever  has  not  come 
on  too  rapidl}',  give,  so  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  the  following  mild 
laxative  drink  : 

Take  of  Senna,  two  ounces  ; 

Boil  it  a  few  minutes  in  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pint  of  water,  Avith  three 
di-achnis  of  ginger  bruised  ;  then 
strain  and  dissolve  in  the  liquid. 
Lenitive  electuary,  four  ounces  ; 
Soluble  tartar,  three  ounces;  add 
Tincture  of  senna,  six  drachms  ; 
Tincture  of  jalap,  one  oz.     ]\Iix. 
But  should  the   horse  be  strong  and 
powerful  (the    disease    being  in   its    in- 
fancy), give  M'ithout  dela}^  the  following 
purging  drink,  repeating  it  in   three  or 
four  days,  if  present  appearances  justify 
the  practice. 

Take  of  Senna,  two  ounces  ; 

Infuse  it  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
with 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  di-achms;  add 
Vitriolated  magnesia  (Glauber's 

salt),  foiu"  ounces ; 
Cream  of  tartar,   two   or  three 
drachms. 
Dissolve  and  make  the  drink. 
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If  the  patient  be  greatly  depressed, 
with  palpable  fever,  disquietude,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  internal  painful  sensations, 
make  use  of  the  following  clyster,  which 
may  be  easily  prepared. 

Take  of  Water  gruel,  two  quarts  ; 

Coarse  sugar,  half  a  pound  ; 
Common  salt,  a  handful ; 
Olive  oil,  four  ounces. 
Mix  and  inject  tolerably  M'arm. 

To  attenuate  the  blood,  relieve  the 
lungs,  and  take  off  the  load  from  the  cir- 
culation, as  well  as  to  mitigate  all  symp- 
toms of  fever  (if  such  there  are),  adopt  a 
cooling  plan  of  treatment,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  bran  water  or  pectoral  decoction, 
especially  if  the  lungs  are  much  oppressed, 
or  the  approach  of  inflammation  appre- 
hended. The  appetite  must  also  be  at- 
tended to,  and  solicited  in  every  stage  of 
the  disease  by  comfortable  mashes.  The 
advice  of  a  veterinarian  is  indispensable. 

MOON-BLINDNESS.  A  disorder  in 
the  eyes  of  a  horse,  so  denominated  from 
its  having  been  thought  to  increase  or  de- 
crease, according  to  the  course  of  the 
moon. 

This  generally  happens  when  a  horse 
is  turned  five,  coming  six,  at  which  time 
one  eye  becomes  clouded,  the  eye-lids 
being  swelled,  and  very  often  shut  up ; 
and  a  thin  water  generally  runs  from  the 
diseased  eye  down  the  cheek,  so  sharp  as 
sometimes  to  excoriate  the  skin.  The 
veins  of  the  temple,  under  the  eye,  and 
along  the  nose,  are  also  turgid  and  full  of 
blood,  though  sometimes  it  happens  that 
the  cj'e  discharges  but  little. 

Moon-blindness  scarcely  ever  admits  of 
a  cure.  It  generally  takes  place  while  the 
horse  is  3'oung,  and  sometimes  has  been 
attributed  to  the  pain  in  cutting  the  teeth. 

The  inflammation  in  this  disorder 
comes  and  goes  till  the  cataract  is  con- 
firmed, and  then  all  pain  and  running 
disappear,  and  the  horse  becomes  totally 
blind,  which  is  generally  in  about  two 
years. 

There  is  another  kind  of  moon-blind- 
ness, which  is  also  the  forei'unner  of  ca-  1 
taracts,  where  no  weeping  of  the  eye  at-         1 
tends.     The    eye    is    never    shut   up    or  ' 
closed  here,  but  will  now  and  then  look 
thick   and  troubled ;  at  which  time  the 
horse  sees  nothing  distinctly.     When  the 
eyes    appear    sunk    and    perishing,    the 
cataracts  are  longer  in  forming,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  in  this  case  for  one  eye  to 
escape. 

These  cases  generally  end  in  blindness 
of  one  if  not  both  eyes  :  the  most  promis- 
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ing  signs  of  recovery  are,  when  the  attacks 
come  less  often,  and  then*  continuance 
grows  shorter;  and  that  they  leave  the 
cornea  clear  and  transparent,  and  the 
globe  plump  and  full. 

MORTIFICATION.  This  state,  in  a 
physical  sense,  with  either  man  or  beast, 
is  the  total  cessation  of  vital  heat  in  any 
part  of  the  body  or  extremities,  which 
then  becomes  insensible,  and  followed  by 
putrefaction.  When  a  mortification  arises 
from  some  external  injury  done  to  the 
part,  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  gangrene, 
but  is  produced  by  an  absolute  stagnation 
of  the  blood  and  juices,  and  all  the  injured 
parts  become  insensible  and  putrid  at  the 
same  time,  without  any  previous  inflam- 
mation. A  mortification  ai'ising  from 
some  internal  cause,  or  a  deficiency  of 
natural  heat,  comes  on  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  is  more  tardy  in  its  progress,  al- 
though it  exhibits  similar  appearances ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  disease  may  be 
readily  discovered.  When  an  external 
injiuy  is  the  cause,  if  an  incision  is  made 
early  in  the  diseased  part,  it  will  be  found 
insensible,  and  nothing  but  extravasated 
blood  will  be  discharged.  In  all  cases  of 
mortification,  the  disease,  with  its  conco- 
mitant symptoms,  proceed  with  a  rapidity 
that  sets  every  medical  interposition  and 
exertion  at  defiance. 

Dr.  Kirkland  well  observes,  that  it  is 
very  proper  to  distinguish  betwixt  local 
gangrenes  inclining  to  spread,  and  gan- 
grenes from  a  bad  habit ;  on  which  he 
observes  as  follows  : — "  When  the  mor- 
tification arises  simply  from  injury  done 
to  the  limb,  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  gan- 
grene, but  comes  on  in  consequence  of  an 
absolute  stagnation  of  the  blood  and  juices 
alone ;  and  accordingly  the  skin,  and  all 
the  injured  parts,  become  dead  and  putrid 
at  the  same  time,  without  any  previous 
emphysema.  A  mortification  ai'ising  in- 
deed from  a  Aveakness  and  deficiency  of 
native  heat  comes  on  in  the  same  man- 
ner, only  more  gradual,  with  the  same 
appearances  ;  but  the  state  of  the  patient 
will  easily  lead  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  external  injury  is  the  cause, 
if  an  incision  is  early  made,  the  part  is 
insensible,  and  no  other  than  extravasated 
blood  is  discharged.  In  this  kind  of  mor- 
tification the  countenance  is  serene,  nor 
does  any  other  fever  supervene,  but  such 
as  is  common  to  contused  wounds  ;  and, 
vmless  the  affected  part  is  very  near  the 
body,  the  disease  slowly  extends  itself  by 
the  acrid  fluids  corroding  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  in  the  manner  of  a  caustic,  till 
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matter  enough  is  absorbed  to  contaminate 
the  whole  mass  of  blood.  But  a  stop  may 
be  always  put  to  local  sphacelus ;  for  a 
mortification  rarely  arises  merely  from 
the  injury  done  to  the  part,  which  would 
not  give  way  to  proper  management. 

When  a  mortification  arises  from  an  in- 
ternal cause,  that  is,  from  a  gangi-enous 
disposition  of  the  juices  soon  after  the  in- 
jury is  received,  whether  a  large  v/ound 
is  made  by  external  violence,  or  a  small 
wound  by  protusion  of  a  broken  bone, 
the    lymph    which    stagnates    about    the 
wound,   immediately    inflames    and    cor- 
rodes the  vessels  which  contain  it,  when 
air-bubbles    in     the    adipose    and    other 
membranes   are  instantly  set  at  liberty ; 
which  air-bubbles,  by  increasing  the  in- 
flammation, are  increased,  and  extended 
immediately  upon  the  smallest  degree  of 
obstruction  taking  place  all  over  the  limb, 
&c.  an  emphysema  often  first  discovering 
the  tragedy  that  is  acting  under  the  skin, 
not  yet  apparently  diseased.     A  fever  at 
this   time  frequently   comes    on,   accom- 
panied with   a  delirium,  great  dejection 
of  spirits,  and  often  a  particular  wildness 
in   the  looks ;    the  pulse  is  either  quick, 
low,  weak,  and  fluttering,   or  quick,  im- 
equal  and  hard,   and  the  scene    is    fre- 
quently closed   with   a  rapidity  that  will 
not  admit  of  assistance.     If  an  incision 
is  made  into  the  aifected  part,  when  the 
air-bubbles  are  first  formed,  it  is  sensible, 
and  blood  is  discharged  from  the  arteries, 
in  a  florid  state,  as  free   as  usual :  the 
adijiose  membrane  is  of  a  darkish  yellow 
colour,    and    the    muscles    only    appear 
browner  than  common.     Afterwards  the 
skin  becomes  inflated,  and   the  muscles, 
not  yet  having  lost  their  shape,  frequently 
force  themselves  out   immediately  upon 
making  an  incision,  with  a  large  discharge 
of  wind,  and  a  quantity  of  frothy  matter: 
the  blood  in  the  vessels  is  now  turned  to 
a  black    coagulated    mass ;    the    adipose 
membrane,   and   the   membranes  in   the 
interstices  of  the  muscles  and  fibres,  and 
the    muscles    themselves,    putrify  ;    and, 
lastly,  the   skin  also  becomes  livid  and 
putrid  :  from  all  which,  it  is  evident  that 
a  gangrene  brings  on  a  sphacelus,  while 
the  blood  is  yet  circulating  in  the  ves- 
sels." 

The  usual  signs  of  a  present  gangrene 
are,  the  sudden  removal  of  inflammation 
(when  inflammation  attends) ;  the  les- 
sened sensation  of  the  part,  for  the  skin 
does  not  so  speedily  mortify  as  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  ;  hence,  till  the  skin  is  de- 
stroyed, there  is  a  little  feeling.     A  pale. 
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cineritious,  dark,  livid  or  black  colour, 
which  is  always  worse  as  it  recedes  from  the 
pale  to  the  black.  Softness  and  flaccidity 
of  the  parts,  so  as  to  retain  the  impression 
made  by  the  finger  :  pustules  or  blisters, 
jRill  of  lymphatic,  yellowish,  or  reddish 
ichor ;  this  is  generally  accounted  the 
pathognomonic  sign  of  a  gangrene  on  the 
external  part  of  the  body. — When  a  gan- 
grene is  induced  by  cold,  an  itching,  and 
a  violent  sense  of  puncture,  together  with 
intense  redness,  soon  succeeded  by  black- 
ness, indicate  mortification  :  the  cold  pro- 
duces first  a  paleness,  which  is  succeeded 
by  redness,  accompanied  by  a  troublesome 
piuigent  pain,  or  an  uneasy  itching. 
Then  the  redness  is  increased  to  a  purple 
colo\n-,  and  afterwards  the  part  becomes 
black. 

The  remote  cause  is,  the  reduction  of 
the  vital  heat  in  the  part  to  a  certain  de- 
gree below  that  which  health  requires. 

The  immediate  causes  are,  violent  in- 
flammation, which,  by  the  heat  attend- 
ing, so  distends  the  cellular  membrane 
as  to  compress  the  vessels,  stop  the  cir- 
culation in  the  adjacent  parts,  and  destroy 
the  vital  action  there.  The  acrimony  of 
the  juices,  by  rupturing  the  vessels  in  an 
inflamed  part,  occasions  an  extravasation  of 
blood,  which,  piitref3'ing,  produces  a  mor- 
tification. A  contusion  or  wound  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  by  preventing  any  further 
influx  of  the  vital  heat  to  the  parts  below 
where  the  injury  is  received,  causes  a 
mortification  there.  External  compres- 
sion, intense  cold,  compression  from  tu- 
mours internally,  poisons,  &c.  produce 
the  same  eflect. 

These  doctrines  obtain  no  less  in 
quadrupeds  than  in  men,  though  the  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  them  cannot,  of  course, 
be  so  complete. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  confirm 
the  strength,  or  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
vital  heat  a  little  above  the  natural  healthy 
degree,— to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the 
putrid  matter  into  the  veins.  Against 
the  progress  of  gangrene  in  the  human 
subject,  it  is  found,  that  cinchona  (the 
Peruvian  bark)  is  the  only  known  sjieci- 
fic ;  but  yet  its  use  is  not  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately admitted  of  in  every  case.  In 
habits  that  are  lax  and  feeble,  no  objec- 
tions can  occur  to  prohibit  it ;  but  in  in- 
flammatory habits,  nitre,  or  mineral  acids, 
should  accompany  it  if  given,  and  great 
caution  is  necessary  before  it  is  directed. 
If  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  the 
mineral  acids  are  more  proper  even  than 
the  bark.  If  the  pulse  be  strong,  large, 
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and  hard,  and  the  extremities  of  the  body 
are  wai-m,  the  urine  red  and  high  coloured, 
the  circidation  is  sufiiciently  strong,  so 
need  not  be  increased  ;  but  if  the  pidse  be 
weak,  and  the  symptoms  indicate  a  defec- 
tive vital  heat,  cordials  will  be  necessaiy. 

Mr.  Pott  observes,  with  his  usual  sa- 
gacity, that  a  mortification  proceeds  from 
a  circulation  that  is  too  rapid,  or  too  lan- 
guid ;  that,  in  the  first  case,  bleeding  and 
diluters,  and  in  the  second,  cordials  and 
invigorating  medicines,  must  be  prescribed. 
When  a  mortification  is  from  an  internal 
cause,  there  is  usually  great  pain,  and 
opium  is  directed  to  be  freely  used.  This 
should  be  done  whether  the  cause  is  in- 
ternal or  external ;  in  these  cases,  opium 
is  the  greatest  cordial  known. 

How  far  these  remedies  may  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed  in  the  horse  and  other 
animals  is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  The 
power  of  opiimi  on  the  horse  has  been 
denied,  and  even  that  of  bark  called  in 
question. — May  not  the  metallic  salts  be 
employed  for  the  latter?  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, indeed,  that  though  mortification 
very  commonly  terminates  the  diseases 
and  lives  of  brutes,  it  is  seldom  thought 
worth  while  to  make  any  attempts  to  arrest 
its  progress.  Perhaps  it  is  because  that 
progress  is  usually  very  rapid ;  perhaps 
from  a  well-founded  suspicion  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  our  remedies. 

MOULTING.  When  birds  change 
their  feathers  they  are  said  to  moult. 

MOULTING.  This  term  is  very  ap- 
propriately used  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  denote  that  natural  process  by 
which  horses  and  other  quadrupeds  cast 
their  hair.  We  shall  follow  that  judicious 
writer  in  our  remarks  on  this  subject. 

Horses,  towards  the  end  of  autumn  and 
beginning  of  winter,  exhibit  signs  of  some 
particular  change  about  to  take  place  in 
their  constitutions  ;  and  this,  at  the  same 
time,  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  faint- 
ness  or  weakness  mostly  observed  at  that 
season.  This,  our  author  supposes,  may 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes  combined 
together ;  but  the  principal  one,  he  ap- 
prehends, may  proceed  from  that  of  moult- 
ing ;  for,  although  horses  in  general  do 
not  cast  their  hair  at  this  season  as  they 
do  in  the  spring,  yet,  as  a  considerable 
change  takes  place  in  its  thickness  and 
length  at  this  period,  it  may  pi-operly  be 
called  their  moulting  season.  "  Horses 
of  all  colours,  (says  Buflbn)  like  most  ani- 
mals covered  with  hair,  moidt  or  cast 
their  hair  every  year,  commonly  in  the 
spring,  and  sometimes  in  the   autumn. 
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As  they  are  then  weaker  than  at  any 
other  period,  they  require  more  care,  and 
should  be  more  plentifully  fed."  The 
diseases  that  prevail  at  this  period,  in 
horses,  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Clark  in  the 
following  way : — 

"  As  those  horses  (says  he)  that  are  kept 
in  warm  stables,  and  well  fed  through 
the  winter^  are  hearty  and  vigorous  in  the 
spring,  when  the  season  is  gradually  turn- 
ing milder  and  warmer,  their  moulting  at 
this  season  is  not  attended  with  that  faint- 
ness,  Src.  to  which  they  are  liable  on  their 
moulting  towards  the  end  of  autumn."  The 
reason  of  this  the  author  attributes  to  the 
food  of  horses,  which  in  the  spring  is  dry, 
producing  i-icher  and  better  nourishment; 
also  to  the  change  of  the  season  which 
then  takes  place,  and  which  is  more 
agreeable  to  their  constitutions.  Towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  he  observes,  it  is  very 
different  with  the  generality  of  horses, 
and  especially  with  those  that  have  been 
fed  with  new  hay,  new  grain,  or  late 
grass,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  under- 
gone severe  labour.  Such  kind  of  food, 
abounding  too  much  with  watery  juices, 
produces  less  nourishment,  and  causes  a 
general  laxity  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  whole  body  ;  and  hence  arises  the  in- 
creased languor  and  weakness  so  gene- 
rally prevalent  during  the  time  of  moult- 
ing. 

It  is  observed  (continues  the  author) 
that  horses  kept  in  warm  stables,  and 
well  fed,  moult  early  in  the  spring ;  those 
that  run  abroad  at  grass  moult  much 
later.  But  if  the  former  shoidd  be  ex- 
posed to  cold  winds  or  rain  for  any  length 
of  time  together,  by  being  turned  out  to 
pasture,  or  otherwise  exposed  to  cold 
weather,  after  they  have  once  cast  their 
winter  coat,  it  appears  that  their  hair 
will  then  grow  thicker  and  longer,  the 
same  as  it  does  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  continue  so  till  the  season  grows 
milder,  or  that  they  are  kept  in  warm 
stables  :  in  this  case,  such  horses  may  be 
said  to  have  moulted  twice  in  the  spring." 

The  cold  and  moisture  of  the  weathei", 
at  this  season,  in  Britain,  are  likewise 
adduced  as  a  farther  cause,  contributing 
to  increase  this  indisposition  by  occasion- 
ing a  constriction  of  the  pores  of  the  skin ; 
for,  at  this  period,  the  hair  of  the  gene- 
rality of  horses  stares,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  skin  is  commonly  dry  and  hard, 
or  the  animal  is  what  is  called  hide-bound. 
They  sweat,  indeed,  most  profusely  when 
put  to  hard  work,  merely  through  weak- 
ness and  relaxation  ;  yet  that  natural  in- 
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sensible  perspiration  which  produces  a 
shining  and  smooth  appearance  on;  he 
coat,  seems  to  be  almost  suspended.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  they  are  disposed, 
upon  any  irregular  management,  to  fall 
into  diseases  of  various  kinds.  From  the 
general  constriction  of  their  pores,  that 
fluid  which  ought  to  pass  off  by  insensible 
perspiration  is  retained  ;  hence,  the  quan- 
tity of  fluids  in  the  vessels  being  increased, 
whilst  the  muscular  fibres  through  the 
whole  system  are  relaxed,  a  deranged 
state  of  the  circulation  takes  place,  and 
hence  proceed  swellings  of  the  legs, 
greasy  heels,  &c.  so  common  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  horses  that  have 
had  the  early  spring  grass,  and  are  after- 
wards kept  on  hay,  with  a  good  allowance 
of  grain,  and  daily  accustomed  to  mode- 
rate exercise,  suffer  no  material  injury 
from  moulting  in  the  autumn,  further  than 
their  being  more  liable  to  catch  cold  at 
this  time,  from  the  altei'nate  changes  they 
are  exposed  to,  before  their  coats  of  hair 
have  grown  sufficiently  thick  to  resist 
the  cold. 

Robust  horses,  at  grass  through  the 
summer,  if  exposed  to  active  exercise, 
are  liable  to  many  diseases  about  the  time 
of  moulting,  as  the  interval  from  the  time 
they  are  taken  from  grass,  and  the  moult- 
ing, is  too  short  to  admit  of  their  bodies 
being  prepared  to  perform  these  exei'cises 
with  safety  to  themselves.  Hence  they 
fall  into  that  languor,  &c.  peculiar  to  this 
season  ;  and,  if  left  in  the  stable  too  much 
at  rest,  their  gross  habit  of  body  disposes 
them  to  fever,  disorders  of  the  lungs, 
swelling  of  the  legs  and  glands  about  the 
throat  and  jaws,  and  running  sores,  &c. 
nor  are  they  able  to  undergo  common 
exercise,  without  being  jaded. 

Horses  that  run  at  grass  through  the 
siuTimer  and  autumn,  are  still  in  a  worse 
situation.  These  are  not  only  more  liable 
to  the  foregoing  diseases,  from  their  very 
lax  habit  of  body,  but  are  less  fit  for  ac- 
tive exercises  of  any  kind,  and  require  a 
longer  time  to  be  brought  into  a  proper 
state.  This  period,  in  particular,  proves 
critical  with  them,  and,  indeed,  they  ge- 
nerally fall  victims  to  disease  if  too  much 
worked. 

It  happens  too,  that,  in  the  situation 
above  mentioned,  the  means  required  to 
render  horses  fit  for  active  exercises,  and 
to  carry  off  the  appearance  of  swelling 
of  the  legs,  &c.  are  evacuations  of  every 
kind,  such  as  bleeding,  purging  diuretics, 
&c.  At  the  same  time,  these  methods 
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are  sometimes  hurried  on  with  a  degree 
of  haste  that  would  even  aftect  a  sound 
horse,  of  the  most  hardy  habit  of  body, 
at  any  season,  and  reduce  liim  to  great 
weakness.  The  moulting  now  comes  on, 
which  still  adds  to  it.  In  these  circiun- 
stance?,  the  constitution  receives  too  great 
a  shock  to  be  resisted ;  and  hence  many 
horses  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  treatment, 
or,  if  they  survive,  they  are  attacked 
with  some  chronic  disorder,  which  ren- 
ders them  useless  to  their  owners. 

"  The  end  of  autumn  (says  Mr.  Clark) 
likewise  proves  very  severe  on  those 
horses  whose  flesh  and  strength  are  ex- 
hausted from  continued  hard  labour,  or 
violent  exercise,  as  posting,  &:c.  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  ;  when  the  moult- 
ing comes  on  in  this  low,  spiritless  state 
of  body,  it  carries  off  great  numbers  of 
them,  that  by  proper  care  in  moderating 
their  lal)our,  together  with  good  nm-sing, 
and  feeding  them  with  rich  boiled  food  at 
this  time,  their  lives  might  be  preserved. 
Such  soft  nourishing  food  becomes  the 
more  necessary  for  horses  of  this  descrip- 
tion at  this  particular  period,  in  order  to 
support  them  under  the  moulting,  as  the 
serous  or  watery  parts  of  their  fluids  hav- 
tion  been  drained  oft'  by  the  violent  per- 
spiration they  were  exposed  to,  their 
muscular  fibres  are  then  too  rigid,  and 
the  blood  too  thick,  for  circulating  so 
freely  as  it  ought  to  do  through  the  fine 
capillary  vessels  ;  hence  they  are  disposed 
to  fall  into  tiiose  disorders  which  proceed 
from  this  cause. 

Many  of  those  horses  that  are  thought 
to  be  worn  out  from  posting,  &c.  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  when  they  come  to  be  fed 
with  boiled  food,  or  with  potatoes  or  car- 
rots, and  continued  so  through  the  winter, 
recover  surprisingly.  This  last-mentioned 
food  recovers  their  flesh ;  it  renews  their 
fluids  in  general,  and  promotes  all  the 
natural  secretions  :  it  operates  on  them 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spring 
grass  ;  it  purges  them  gently  on  the  first 
use  of  it,  and  corrects  the  wliole  habit. 
On  changing  their  food  to  that  which  is 
hard  and  dry,  as  oats  and  beans,  and  in- 
creasing their  exercise  gradually  towards 
the  spring,  they  soon  become  fit  for  the 
most  active  exercises,  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation  from  medicine,  &^c. 

This  season  likewise  proves  destructive 
to  aged  horses  :  when  the  green  food  is 
exhausted,  they  are  then  obliged  to  feed 
on  hard  dry  food  ;  in  some,  the  digestive 
powers  may  not  only  be  weaker,  but  the 
teeth,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  defective, 
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in  not  breaking  down  the  hard  food  so 
minutely  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to 
render  it  fit  for  digestion,  and  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body. 

After  illustrating  this  by  a  case  in  point, 
Mr.  Clark  proceeds  to  observe,  that  "  As 
the  disorders  which  commonly  prevail  at 
this  time  amongst  horses,  proceed  in  a 
great  measure  from  catching  cold,  toge- 
ther with  the  sickliness  attending  the 
moulting,  horses  are  differently  affected, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  habit 
of  body,  and  the  treatment  they  may  be 
exposed  to  ;  some  are  affected  with  colds 
in  the  head,  attended  with  inflammation 
and  swelling  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat  and  jaws,  which  too  frequently, 
from  want  of  proper  care,  terminate  in 
the  glanders ;  hence  this  disorder  is  fre- 
quent at  this  season.  Some  horses  are 
affected  with  coughs,  and  other  disorders 
of  the  lungs.  Rheumatism  is  likewise 
common  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  in  the  neck,  which  is  called 
the  chords.  Epidemical  diseases  fre- 
quently originate  at  this  period,  and  con- 
tinue with  more  or  less  violence  through 
the  winter,  and  sometimes  till  towards 
the  spring.  Fever  is  likewise  common, 
together  with  a  variety  of  other  complaints, 
which  would  be  tedious  to  mention.  All 
these  disorders  are  forwarded  from  the 
above  circumstances,  together  with  horses 
breathing  a  heated  foul  air  in  their  stables, 
and  their  bodies  exposed  suddenly  to  the 
dullness  of  the  weather,  before  their  coats 
of  hair  have  grown  sufficiently  thick  to 
resist  the  cold,  &'c.  for  it  is  observed  in 
those  horses  which  run  abroad  in  the  fields 
day  and  night,  that  they  moult  much 
sooner  in  the  season  ;  by  which  means 
they  are  sufficiently  guarded  against  the 
severity  of  the  weather  when  it  becomes 
cold  and  damp  ;  neither  is  it  observed 
that  they  are  so  liable  to  be  affected  with 
those  epidemical  diseases  which  prevail 
amongst  horses  that  are  kept  in  too  warm 
stables.  This  sickly  disposition  amongst 
them  continues  with  more  or  less  violence 
till  such  time  as  the  weather  turns  more 
favourable  and  dry,  or  that  the  frost  sets 
in.  It  commonly  commences,  if  the 
weather  is  moist,  cold,  and  damp,  about 
the  middle  of  October,  and  continues  till 
towards  the  middle  of  December :  after 
which,  if  it  is  favourable,  horses  generally 
become  more  lively  and  vigorous,  and  ac- 
quire their  risual  spirit,  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance," &c. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be 
observed,   that    as    horses    are    generally 
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more  weakly  at  the  time  of  moulting  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn  than  at  any  other 
season,  their  labour,  when  circumstances 
will  admit,  should  be  moderate.  "  Their 
feeding  should  be  increased  in  order  to 
strengthen  and  support  them  during  this 
period.  It  ought  likewise  to  be  of  the 
very  best  quality,  as  old  hay,  old  grain, 
that  is,  of  the  preceding  year's  growth  ; 
and  if  the  grain  that  is  gi^■en  them  was 
broken  down  in  a  mill,  it  would  prove 
more  nourishing  tlian  in  any  other  way 
it  could  be  given  them.  New  hay,  or 
new  grain  of  the  same  year's  pi'oduce, 
ought  to  be  avoided,  as  it  is  extremely 
hurtful  to  horses,  that  must  undergo  se- 
vere labour,  or  active  exercises,  of  which 
we  have  formerly  taken  notice.  Good 
rubbing  and  frequent  dressing  are  like- 
wise of  great  benefit. 

All  evacuations,  such  as  bleeding, 
purging,  rowels,  &c.  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  caution,  as  such  prescriptions 
contribute  greatly  to  increase  that  natui'al 
weakness,  &c.  formerly  mentioned,  which 
prevails  in  the  constitution  of  horses  at 
this  period.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
imderstood,  tliat  horses  are  not  by  any 
means  to  stand  too  much  at  rest  in  the 
stable.  Fresh  air,  with  moderate  ex- 
ercise, when  the  weather  will  permit, 
being  absolutely  necessary  to  promote 
their  health ;  neither  is  the  proper  use  of 
the  above  prescriptions  to  be  neglected 
when  they  are  thought  necessary,  and 
prescribed  with  judgment.  All  the  pre- 
cautions formerly  mentioned,  with  respect 
to  their  stables,  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
that  they  are  kept  clean,  well  ventilated, 
and  yet  moderately  warm.  Body-cloths, 
however  necessary  they  may  be  thought 
for  keeping  their  coats  of  hair  fine, 
smooth,  and  clean  in  the  stable,  ought 
to  be  dispensed  with.  As  horses  cannot 
with  propriety  be  ridden  with  them,  they 
must  therefore  be  stripped  the  moment 
they  are  to  go  abroad,  even  although  they 
should  happen  to  be  in  a  strong  perspira- 
tion at  the  time ;  by  which  means  they 
are  liable  to  catch  cold,  &c.  And  surely 
the  liealth  of  a  horse  is  of  much  more 
consideration  to  his  r-  ^prietor  than  the 
looks  or  appearance  of  his  coat  of  hair, 
especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  good 
nibbing  and  frequent  dressing  will  pro- 
duce the  same  efiect  on  the  appearance 
of  the  hair.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
operation  will  in  a  great  measure  prevent 
the  consequences  above  mentioned,  of 
rendering  horses  so  very  liable  to  catch 
cold." 
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MOUTH.  The  external  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  the  lips,  the  beard,  the  end  of 
the  nose,  being  a  continuation  of  the  up- 
per lip,  and  the  chin.  The  internal  parts 
are  the  bars,  the  tongue,  the  channel,  the 
palate,  and  the  teeth. 

The  mouth  of  a  horse  should  be  mo- 
derate in  size  ;  for  when  it  is  too  wide, 
we  find  much  difficulty  to  bit  a  horse,  so 
that  he  may  not  "  swallow  it,"  as  the 
term  is  :  and,  if  he  has  a  little  mouth,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  get  the  mouth  of  the 
bit  rightly  fixed  in  it. 

To  have  a  good  mouth,  he  shovild  have 
a  well  raised  neck  ;  and  if  it  be  some- 
what large  and  thick,  it  ought  to  be  at 
least  well  turned.  But  if  his  jaw-bones 
be  too  close,  and  he  have  also  a  short  and 
thick  neck,  so  that  he  cannot  place  his 
head  right,  his  having  a  good  mouth  will 
avail  but  little. 

The  compliance  and  obedience  of  a 
horse  is  owing,  partly,  to  the  tender  or 
quick  sense  of  his  mouth,  whi'^h  makes 
him  afraid  of  being  hurt  by  the  bit ;  and 
partly  by  his  natural  disposition  and  in- 
clination to  obey.  The  mouth  is  calked 
sensible,  fine,  tender,  light,  &c.  Some 
horses  have  so  fine  a  mouth,  that  they 
stop  if  the  horseman  does  but  bend  his 
body  behind,  and  raise  his  hand,  witliout 
staying  for  the  pull  or  check  of  the  bridle. 

1.  A  mouth  is  said  to  be  fixed  and 
certain,  when  a  horse  does  not  chack  or 
beat  upon  the  hand. 

2.  A  false  mouth,  is  a  mouth  that  is 
not  at  all  sensible,  though  the  parts  look 
well,  and  are  all  well  formed. 

3.  A  mouth  of  a  full  appu'i,  or  rest 
upon  the  hand,  is  one  that  has  not  the 
tender  nice  sense  of  some  fine  mouths, 
but  nevertheless  has  a  fixer^  and  certain 
rest,  and  suffers  a  hand  that  is  a  little 
hard,  without  chacking  or  beating  upon 
the  hand,  without  bearing  down  or  resist- 
ing the  bit,  insomuch  that  he  will  bear  a 
jerk  of  the  bridle  without  being  much 
moved. 

For  the  army,  provide  a  horse  with  a 
mouth  that  bears  full  rest  upon  the  hand  ; 
for,  if  you  take  one  of  a  tender  mouth, 
and  another  horse  run  against  him  in  a 
fight,  he  will  be  apt  to  rise  upon  his  hind- 
feet,  which  a  horse  of  a  hard  mouth  would 
not  do. 

4.  A  mouth  that  bears  more  tlian  a  full 
i-est  upon  the  hand,  implies  a  horse  that 
does  not  obey  but  with  great  difficulty. 
You  will  not  readily  stop  such  a  horse,  for 
his  mouth  is  above  a  full  appui  upon  the 
hand. 
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MULE.  The  mule  is  that  well-known 
cross-bred  animal,  generated  between  an 
ass  and  a  mare.  Some  are,  but  very 
rarely,  produced  by  the  horse  with  a  she 
ass  ;  but  they  are  smaller,  weaker,  and  of 
less  utility,  consequently  not  bred  with 
design.  Tlie  mule,  when  well  descended, 
and  well  fed,  is  adequate  to  a  variety  of 
services,  and  will,  if  taken  the  same  care 
of  when  young,  nearly  reach  the  size  of  a 
moderate  horse.  Many  have  measured 
fifteen  hands  high  and  upwards ;  they  are 
exceedingly  strong  and  sure-footed,  which 
qualities  render  them  very  valuable  in 
the  different  parts  of  Europe  where  the 
countries  are  mountainous,  and  the  roads 
stony,  as  they  will  travel  with  tlie  great- 
est ease  and  seciu'ity  where  a  horse  would 
be  very  likely  to  break  his  neck.  They 
are  likewise  exceedingly  useful  in  harness, 
and  will  draw  immense  weights  for  long 
journies  without  displaying  the  least  fa- 
tigue. 

The  mules  bred  in  Spain,  with  a  pro- 
per attention  to  their  intentional  iise, 
whether  for  travelling  or  show,  are  bred 
between  very  large  he-asses  and  Spanish 
mares;  these  are  exceedingly  tall,  stately, 
and  their  colour  incling  to  black.  A  still 
larger  kind  are,  however,  produced  by 
these  asses  out  of  Flanders  mares,  some 
of  which  have  been  known  to  reach  seven- 
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teen  hands  high,  and  of  equal  apparent 
strength  to  our  common  carriage  horses ; 
but  they  are  much  stronger  than  horses  of 
their  own  size,  will  bear  infinitely  greater 
hardships,  and  are  kept  at  a  much  less 
expense ;  as  well  as  an  additional  recom- 
mendation, that  they  are  not  so  subject 
to  diseases,  which  is  a  material  consider- 
ation to  the  justification  of  their  more 
general  use.  They  are  found  equally  fit 
for  the  saddle,  as  for  the  more  laborious 
employments  of  draft  and  agriculture. 

What  few  mules  are  produced  in  this 
kingdom,  at  least  the  major  part,  may  be 
probably  bred  more  from  chance  than 
design,  by  the  common  intermixture  and 
unrestrained  association  of  asses  with 
mares,  upon  the  large  wastes  and  com- 
mons in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
where  they  are  frequently  seen  in  the  act 
of  propagation.  Of  mules,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  although  such  intermediate 
animal  is  produced  between  the  two  which 
generate  the  third,  there  the  prolific 
property  ceases,  and  propagation  goes  no 
farther.  Thus  it  is  with  a  part  of  the 
feathered  creation  ;  it  is  knov.'n  by  those 
who  breed,  that  a  cock  goldfinch,  or  a 
linnet,  will  pair  with  a  hen  canary,  and 
produce  young  ;  but  in  that  offspring  the 
power  of  procreation  entirely  ceases,  and 
they  are  therefore  termed  mules. 


MULLET,  THE,  is  found  in  great  plenty  on  several  of  our 
sandy  coasts,  and  in  particidar  haunts  those  small  bays  that  have  in- 
fluxes of  fresh  water;  they  are  very  cunning,  and  when  surrounded 
with  a  net,  the  whole  shoal  frequently  escapes  by  leaping  over  it ; 
for  when  one  takes  the  lead,  the  others  are  sure  to  follow. 

They  come  in  great  shoals  into  the  rivers  with  the  tide  during  the 
summer,  and  keep  rooting  like  hogs  in  the  sand  or  mud,  leaving  their 
traces  in  form  of  large  round  holes;  but  return  back  vvhen  the  Avater 
ebbs,  never  stopping  in  the  rivers.  They  are  something  like  the 
dace  in  shape,  yet  much  thicker  ;  the  head  is  almost  square  and  flat 
on  the  top ;  the  nose  blunt,  lips  thick ;  they  have  no  teeth,  only  the 
upper  lip  is  a  little  rough,  as  is  also  the  tongue  ;  between  the  eyes 
and  mouth  is  a  callosity  :  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  black,  encircled 
with  a  small  silvery  line ;  the  colour  of  the  back  is  dusky,  varied  with 
blue  and  green;  the  sides  silvery,  marked  with  broad  dusky  parallel 
lines,  reaching  from  head  to  tail,  which  is  much  forked  ;  the  scales 
are  large  and  deciduous,  and  are  also  upon  the  covers  of  the  gills 
and  head,  and  extend  as  far  as  the  nostrils.  The  largest  are  nearly 
half  a  yard  long,  and  the  flesh  is  excellent. 

The  same  artificial  flies  as  for  trout  are  to  be  used,  and  they  are  to 

be  angled  for  as  the  tide  comes  in,  before  the  water  gets  thick,  with 

those  in  preference  to  any  other  bait ;  when  the  water  is  discoloured, 

use  a  small  red-worm  or  gentles,  and  fish  within  two  feet  of  the  bot- 
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torn  with  strong  tackle,  as  the  mullet  when  hooked  will  struggle 
vigorously. 


MUTE.  A  dog  is  said  to  run  mute, 
when  he  pursues  his  game  by  the  scent 
without  giving  tongue.  Some  hounds  are 
too  free  with  their  tongue,  they  open  per- 
haps without  any  scent,  and  are  called 
hahhlers  ;  so  hounds  are  said  to  be  mute 
when  they  run  with  the  scent  without 
giving  tongue. 

MUZZLE.  Muzzles  are  of  two  sorts ; 
the  one  called  a  dressing,  the  other  a 
setting,  muzzle.  The  first  is  of  the  same 
form  as  the  last,  but  of  different  construc- 
tion, having  a  few  straps  crossing  each 
other  transversely,  and  so  vmited  as  to  be 
about  nine  inches  in  depth,  and  of  a  shape 
to  cover  the  nose  of  the  horse  so  high ;  to 
which  are  annexed  two  straps  ;  one  of 
which  passes  up  the  cheek  on  each  side, 


and  buckles  at  the  top  of  the  head  behind 
the  ears  ;  the  use  of  this  is  to  dress  such 
horses  in  as  are  disposed  to  vice  with  the 
teeth,  as  well  to  prevent  the  manger  from 
injury,  as  the  groom  from  danger.  The 
other  is  in  little  use,  except  in  training 
stables  ;  having  a  number  of  round  holes 
punched  in  every  part  of  it,  for  the  free 
admission  of  air,  and  is  brought  into  use 
on  those  nights  preceding  a  horse's  run- 
ning engagement  on  the  following  day ; 
as  well  as  before  taking  a  sweat,  or  run- 
ning a  trial.  It  is  called  a  setting-muzzle, 
because,  when  put  on,  the  horse  is  said 
"to  be  set"  (that  is,  to  fast);  and  tlie  in- 
tent is  to  prevent  his  consuming  the  litter, 
or  obtaining  more  food  than  what  the 
training  groom  judges  to  be  expedient. 
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NAG.  In  common  country  accepta- 
tion, implies  a  riding  hoi'se  or  roadster, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  carriage  or  cart- 
horse. 

NAIL.  A  small  flat  pin  of  iron,  by 
means  of  which  the  farrier  fastens  a 
horse's  shoe  to  his  foot.  Mr.  Moorcroft, 
in  his  "  Account  of  the  various  methods 
of  shoeing  horses,"  observes,  that  eight 
nails  for  each  shoe  are  enough  for  saddle 
and  light  draught  horses  ;  but  for  such 
as  are  employed  for  heavy  draught,  ten 
are  required.  A  smaller  mniiber,  it  is 
found,  do  not  hold  the  shoe  sufficiently 
fast  ;  and  a  greater  number,  by  acting 
like  so  many  wedges,  weaken  the  hoof, 
and  rather  dispose  the  crust  to  break  off, 
than  give  additional  security. 

The  manner  of  disposing  the  nails, 
says  he,  has  differed  considerably  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Some  writers  have  directed 
four  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  foot, 
and  the  hindmost  near  the  heel ;  leaving 
between  the  two  rows  of  nails,  a  consider- 
able space  of  the  fore-part  of  the  foot 
without  any. 

The  nails  thus  placed,  certainly  con- 
fined the  foot  at  the  sides  and  heels,  left 
the  toe  at  liberty,  and  assisted  materially 
the  effect  of  the  sloping  surface  of  the 
common  shoe,  in  altering  the  form  of  the 
foot  from  a  nearly  round,  to  a  lengthened 
figure. 

Latterly,  it  has  been  sti'ongly  recom- 
mended, to  place  the  nails  principally  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  the  heels  from  being  confined.  And 
certainly  this  is  a  wiser  practice  than  the 
former ;  but  as  the  foot  should  rest  on 
the  shoe  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  crust, 
it  may  be  thought,  that  the  best  way  of 
connecting  them  in  every  part  alike, 
would  be  that  of  placing  the  nails  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  in  the  whole 
round  of  the  shoe. 

However,  the  objection  to  this  is,  that 
when  the  foot  strikes  the  ground  with 
considerable  force,  the  back  part  of  it  be- 
comes a  little  broader  than  when  it  is  in 
the  air,  or  when  the  foot  is  at  rest.  This 
spreading  is  not  considei-able,  nor  does  it 
extend  far  along  the  sides  of  the  foot, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  act  upon  the  hind- 
most nails  when  near  the  heels ;  hence 
arises  the  necessity  for  there  being  a 
greater  distance  between  the  last  nail  and 
the  heel  of  the  shoe,  than  between  any 
two  nails.  Accordingly  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  last  nail 
should  not  be  nearer  the  heel,  than  from 
two  inches  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Such  a  distance  has  been  found  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  heels  being  confined ; 
and  not  sufficiently  great  to  allow  the 
shoe  to  spring,  and  loosen  the  last  nails, 
as  frequently  happens  when  they  are  far- 
ther distant  from  the  heel. 

All  the  nails  should  be  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  except  the  two  in 
front,  which  should  be  a  little  wider  fipart 
than  the  rest:  this,  however,  is  not  a 
matter  of  essential  consequence  ;  but  it  is 
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of  importance  that  there  should  not  be 
any  nail  in  the  middle  of  the  toe.  For, 
generally,  the  action  of  the  foot  on  tne 
gromid  has  a  direct  tendency  to  jmsh  the 
shoe,  as  it  were,  backwards  along  the  foot; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  shoe 
is  actually  thus  displaced ;  in  which  case 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  nail  in  the 
middle  of  the  toe  must  be  driven  imme- 
diately against  the  sensible  parts  behind 
it ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  nails  in  a  great 
measure  follow  the  line  of  the  crust,  and 
thus  avoid  doing  mischief  to  the  parts 
within. 

The  nail-holes  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  shoe  should  come  through  the  seat, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  bevel,  that  the 
nails  may  have  a  proper  and  equal  hold 
on  every  part  of  the  crust,  which  will  be 
shewn  by  the  clenched  ends  being  each 
equally  distant  from  the  shoe. 

As  the  nail-hole  is  always  made  with  a 
taper  and  square-pointed  punch,  a  nail 
with  a  head  of  the  same  form  will  fit  it 
better  than  one  of  any  other  shape. 

The  most  general  practice  to  prevent 
slipping  in  frosty  weatlier  is  called  rough- 
ing or  sharpening;  which  is  merely  making 
two  caulkiiigs  to  each  shoe.  This  is  liable 
to  the  objection  before  stated,  of  throwing 
the  weight  too  much  on  the  toe,  and  of 
the  inside  caulking  sometimes  wounding 
the  opposite  leg.  And  it  is  farther  ob- 
jectionable, because  the  caulkings  soon 
wear  down  ;  as,  in  order  that  they  may 
take  the  necessary  hold  on  the  ground, 
they  are  made  shai'p  and  thin.  They 
therefore  require  being  frequently  renew- 
ed ;  and  hence  it  generally  happens,  that 
a  horse  which  is  much  woi-ked  in  frosty 
weather,  has  his  feet  more  broken  and  in- 
jiu'ed  than  in  the  common  wear  of  many 
months. 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  frequent 
removes,  several  expedients  have  been 
put  in  practice.  Sometimes  a  few  nails, 
of  a  larger  size  than  the  rest,  have  been 
so  put  in,  that  the  heads  stood  consider- 
ably beyond  the  level  of  the  shoe ;  but 
when  these  did  not  break  off,  as  was  often 
the  case,  they  soon  wore  down. 

At  other  times,  nails  with  large  heads, 
tapering  to  a  point,  were  screwed  into  the 
web  of  the  shoe.  Of  these,  one  was  usu- 
ally placed  at  the  toe,  and  one  at  eacli 
heel.  And  by  this  contrivance  of  the 
screw,  it  was  imagined,  that  the  nails  might 
be  easily  replaced  when  worn  out.  They 
are  apt,  however,  to  break  off  at  the  neck, 
and  are  too  expensive  for  common  use. 

There  is,  notwithstanding,  another  plan, 
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which,  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  justifies 
the  author  in  recommending  it. 

This  consists  in  having  nails  with  a 
lozenge  head,  or  what  may  be  called  a 
double  countersink,  terminating  in  an 
edge,  instead  of  coming  to  a  point.  This 
greater  breadth  of  surface,  prevents  its 
being  rubbed  away  as  fast  as  a  point ;  the 
thickness  of  the  middle  gives  it  strength  ; 
and  the  regular  taper  to  the  shank,  causes 
it  to  apply  exactly  to  the  sides  of  the  hole 
in  tlie  shoe,  by  which  it  is  equally  sup- 
ported, and  prevented  from  bending  or 
breaking.  There  should  be  four  nails  to 
every  shoe  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  in  the  fore- 
part, and  one  at  each  heel. 

The  heads  of  these  nails  must  be  struck 
in  tools,  or  dies  ;  the  four  holes  in  the 
shoe  must  be  made  to  correspond  with 
the  neck  of  the  nail ;  and  when  the  nail 
is  driven,  the  workman  must  cover  the 
head  with  a  tool,  which  will  receive  its 
upper  part,  and  prevent  its  being  in- 
jured by  the  hannner. 

These  nails  are,  in  effect,  so  many 
caulkings,  v.-ith  the  ad\'antages  of  allow- 
ing a  more  level  tread;  of  bei-g  easily 
replaced,  by  putting  new  nails  in  the  old 
holes ;  and,  by  being  at  a  distance  from 
the  heel  of  the  shoe,  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  hurt  the  ojiposite  leg. 

NARES.  The  nostrils,  particularly  ap- 
plied to  birds. 

NARROW  HEELS.  See  Heels,  Nar- 
row. 

NAVICULAR  DISEASE.  See  Neur- 
otomy. 

NEAR- SIDE.  The  near-side  of  a 
horse  is  the  left-side,  and  of  coiu'se  the 
side  on  which  the  rider  mounts.  The 
right-side  of  the  horse  is  always  called 
the  off-side.  It  is  the  invariable  custom 
to  say,  that  horse  is  lame  of  the  "near-leg 
before  ;  "  the  other,  is  evidently  defective 
in  the  "off-leg  behind." 

NECK.  That  j^art  of  the  animal  by 
which  the  head  becomes  connected  with 
the  shoulders.  This  is  long  in  all  quadru- 
peds, in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their 
legs,  or  the  distance  from  which  they 
have  to  reach  their  food  from  the  ground. 
The  neck  of  a  horse  should  be  lean,  with 
but  little  flesh  upon  it;  and  to  be  well 
shaped,  it  should,  at  its  going  from  the 
withers,  rise  with  a  slope  upwards,  dimin- 
ishing by  degrees  towards  the  head.  In 
mares,  it  is  a  good  quality  to  have  their 
necks  somewhat  strong,  and  covered  with 
flesh,  because  their  necks  are  generally 
too  fine  and  slender. 

Deer-necks,  ewe-necks,  or  cock-throp- 
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pled,  are  those,  in  which  the  flesh  that 
should  be  next  the  mane,  is  set  quite  be- 
low, and  next  the  throat,  which  renders 
the  neck  ill-shaped  and  ugly. 

Mr.  St.  Bel,  describing  the  defect  in 
the  proportion  of  the  neck  of  the  cele- 
brated horse  Eclipse,  says, — "The  faults 
of  the  neck  are  in  general  the  conse- 
quences of  the  defects  of  the  head  ;  for  it 
is  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  short 
head  with  a  long  neck,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  see  a  long  head  with  a  short 
neck. 

If  the  neck  is  too  short,  the  fault  will 
be  an  addition  to  that  of  a  too  short  head. 
The  case  will  be  the  same  if  the  neck  is 
too  long  ;  for  the  head  will  naturally 
weigh  heavier,  in  proportion  as  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  fulcrum  or  rest  of  the 
lever,  supposing  it  to  be  well  proportioned. 
Its  length  should  be  nearly  one  third  of 
the  height  of  the  body,  measuring  from 
the  withers  to  the  ground.  The  neck 
will  be  well  proportioned  if  it  measures 
one  head  and  a  half  from  the  nape  to  the 
withers." 

NEEDLE -WORMS  are  small  white 
worms  with  a  sharp-pointed  head,  having 
their  seat  in  the  rectum  of  a  horse,  from 
whence  they  are  frequently  discharged 
with  the  dung,  but  are  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge and  extirpate  entirely.  By  their  un- 
ceasing action,  (twirling  and  twisting  in 
the  dung  when  expelled,)  it  is  natural  to 
conceive,  how  very  much  they  irritate  and 
distress  an  animal ;  of  this  there  needs  no 
greater  proof,  than  the  excrements  fre- 
quently and  suddenly  coming  away  in  a 
liquified  state,  as  if  the  horse  was  under 
a  course  of  physic.  They  are  sometimes 
not  only  reduced,  but  eradicated,  by  anti- 
monials  ;  but  as  this  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  on,  mercurial  physic  is  justified 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  experience,  as 
the  only  infallible  mode  of  extirpation. 

NEIGHING.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
voice  in  different  quadrupeds  appear  to 
consist  principally  in  the  number  and 
form  of  the  laryngeal  sacs.  There  are 
usually  three  of  these,  one  of  which  ap- 
pears under  the  vault  formed  by  the  an- 
terior boundary  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
having  its  aperture  near  the  root  of  the 
epiglottis.  The  other  two  are  oblong 
sinuses  contained  between  the  lateral 
parietes  of  the  glottis  and  the  thyi'oid  car- 
tilage, and  are  covered  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  ar3'tenoidei  muscles.  In  the  horse 
(says  Blaine)  these  lateral  sacs  are  very 
long  and  wide,  and  are  not  unlike  the 
usual  ventricles  of  the  glottis.  The  aper- 
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ture  of  the  outer  cavity  is  very  laro-e 
in  the  horse  :  in  the  ass  the  openino-  into 
each  of  the  three  sacs  is  a  small  hole,  and 
the  anterior  sac  forms  a  bag-like  cavity. 
In  the  mule  these  organs  differ,  but  their 
anatomical  formation  is  in  general  blended 
between  the  horse  and  ass.  The  various 
soimds  emitted  by  animals  are  named 
arbitrarily,  without  reference  to  the  noise 
heard  :  thus  we  say  the  horse  neighs,  and 
the  ass  brays.  Neighing  appears  pro- 
duced by  expirations,  as  are  most  of  the 
tones  of  voice  from  the  horse.  The  vi- 
brations produced  bj'  the  resonnance  of 
different  sized  cavities,  assisted  by  the 
tremors  of  the  cartilages  of  the  nostrils, 
produce  the  compounded  sounds  which 
are  emitted.  Knuclcerinci,  as  it  is  termed, 
is  only  a  lesser  neigh,  with  shorter,  deeper, 
and  less  forcible  tones,  and  expresses  af- 
fection and  joy.  The  horse  has  one  acute 
sound,  produced  by  the  act  of  inspiration, 
which  usually  expresses  either  play  or 
lust  ;  but  in  most  other  instances,  sound 
in  the  horse  is  produced  from  expirations; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  tongue  or  teeth 
are  much  concerned  in  the  modulations 
of  his  voice  ;  but  in  dogs  they  are  very 
much  so.  In  the  ass,  the  principal  sounds 
are  hraij'ing,  and  perhaps  he  differs  in  no 
respect  so  much  from  the  horse  as  in  the 
sounds  he  produces  ;  and  this  is  another 
very  strong  proof,  that  an  ass  is  not  a 
horse  degenerated,  as  has  been  by  some 
supposed.  Braying  appears  to  be  pro- 
duced through  the  mouth  by  a  convulsive 
displacement  of  the  velum  palati,  assisted 
by  the  vibrations  occasioned  by  the  extent 
of  the  laryngeal  sacs,  and  by  their  being 
so  much  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the 
larynx.  It  is  effected  by  alternate  inspi- 
rations and  expirations  ;  the  inspirations 
forming  half  tones,  and  the  lengthened 
notes  being  formed  of  expirations. 

Neighing  is  an  exclamatory  sensation 
by  which  the  horse  evinces  either  anxiety, 
suspense,  or  pleasin-e  ;  but  the  passion  he 
feels  is  expressed  with  much  more  force 
and  enei'gy  in  the  two  first,  than  in  the 
latter,  which  is  ejaculated  with  low  and 
vibrative  soimds,  too  expressive  to  be 
mistaken  by  even  the  inexperienced  na- 
turalist, or  least  attentive  observer.  Being 
separated  from  a  companion  with  whom 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  stand  in  the 
same  stable,  and  to  accompany  each  other 
abroad,  his  inquiries  are  loud  and  inces- 
sant upon  the  road  or  in  the  field ;  and  if 
made  upon  a  race  comse,  amidst  a  thou- 
sand horses,  they  are  so  completely  mas- 
ters of  their  own  language,  that  they  can 
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instantly  distinguish  the  exclamation  of 
each  other  from  the  innumerable  neigh- 
ings  of  all  the  rest.  Finding  themselves 
answered,  at  whatever  distance,  they  dis- 
play their  eagerness  to  get  together;  and 
as  they  approach  each  other,  the  pleasvu'e 
becomes  perceptible  in  the  way  before 
described,  and  by  the  experienced  sjjorts- 
man  so  perfectly  understood. 

NETS  FOR  FISHING.  Of  these  there 
are  great  varieties  ;  and  almost  evciy  in- 
dividual believes  he  has  a  peculiar  plan  of 
forming  them  superior  to  his  neighbour  : 
no  set  of  men  are  more  bigotted  to  their 
own  opinions  upon  this  subject  than  the 
London  net-makers,  some  of  whom,  how- 
ever neat  their  work,  and  apparently  well 
disposed  for  the  intended  purpose,  are  so 
far  from  being  competent  judges,  as 
scarcely  ever  to  have  seen  many  of  the 
different  kinds  of  net  they  deal  in,  set  in 
water  dvu'ing  their  lives  ;  it  is  not  ex- 
tremely probable  that,  imder  such  disad- 
vantages, they  can  know  more  than  their 
customer's  order  tells  them,  which  gener- 
ally consists  in  desiring  a  net  such  a  num- 
ber of  yards  long,  and  so  many  feet  in 
depth ;  respecting  the  hanging  of  the  net, 
both  parties  are  usually  silent,  and  per- 
haps from  the  same  cause.  As  a  prac- 
tical net-fisher,  the  compiler  (than  whom 
few  men  have  seen,  or  in  the  water  as- 
sisted more)  ventiu'cs  to  give  a  few  hints, 
which  his  brother  sportsmen  may  not  find 
unworthy  of  trial. 

In  the  making  a  drag-net,  the  size  of 
the  mesh  should  never  be  less  than  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  ;  there  should  be  an 
extent  of  three  times  in  length,  and  twice 
in  depth,  of  the  plain-net,  before  it  is 
hung  upon  the  cork,  and  lead  lines,  (that 
is,  if  the  drag  is  meant  to  be  twenty  yards 
long,  and  twelve  feet  deep,  there  must  be 
sixty  yards  of  net  in  length,  and  twenty- 
four  feet  in  depth,  for  a  sheet  drag  ;  if 
made  with  a  cod,  it  must  be  let  in  with 
great  care  as  to  the  widenings,  so  that  in 
fishing  it  keeps  a  proper  open  centre). 
As  drag-nets  are  usually  hung,  any  one 
who  is  in  the  water  when  they  are  used, 
will  feel,  when  the  lines  are  hauled,  the 
lead  line  above  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and 
frequently  above  his  knee,  and  that  con- 
tinued to  very  near  the  bosom  of  the  net. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
chance  of  success  such  an  implement  af- 
fords. 

Always  use  two,  if  not  three,  flews  with 

the  drag  ;    one  or  two  flews  can  then  be 

kept  forward,  for  the  drag  to  force  to ; 

and  in  fishing  every  hole,  back  the  drag 
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with  a  flew,  that  is  after  the  drag  ap- 
proaches close  to  the  fii-st  flew,  of  course 
that  will  be  pulled  on  one  or  other  side  of 
the  river ;  if  any  fish  are  in  it  they  should 
be  taken  out,  and  so  soon  as  the  drag-net 
has  passed,  let  the  flew  be  drawn  back  into 
its  former  station  ;  the  fish  that  are  dis- 
txu-bed  by  the  drag  (from  the  deficient 
manner  in  which  their  lead  lines  have 
been  shewn  to  keep  a  regular  sweep  at 
the  bottom)  soon  perceive  an  opening  to 
escape  beneath  it,  and  in  striking  to  their 
old  harbours,  run  headlong  into  the  back 
flew  ;  the  discolouring  of  the  water  from 
the  trampling  of  the  people  in,  together 
with  the  motion  of  some  part  of  the  drag 
upon  the  mud,  all  conti'ibute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  expedient,  by  which  the  best 
fish  will  always  be  captured. 

A  drag-net  should  always  be  used  up 
the  stream  ;  however  low  the  water  in  a 
river  may  be  drained  for  the  convenience 
of  those  fishing  in  it,  there  will  still  be  a 
current  sufficient  to  preserve  the  water 
clear  enough  for  stumps  and  hangs  of 
various  descriptions  to  be  avoided  ;  be- 
sides, the  drain  of  the  water  keeps  the 
meshes  of  the  net  extended,  and  enables 
it  to  fish  with  every  advantage  :  on  the 
contrary,  when  drawing  down  the  stream, 
the  mudding  of  the  water  progressively 
prevents  the  discovery  of  stubs,  &c.  that 
would  injure  the  net,  and  aids  the  escape 
of  the  fish,  and  moreover  drives  the  net 
into  folds,  which  the  leaves  of  the  weeds 
turning  the  same  way  not  a  little  assist. 

Fleivs  may  be  described  as  of  two 
kinds  ;  the  one  for  drawing,  the  other  to 
be  placed  either  as  a  stop  to  a  drag-net, 
or  to  be  set  and  left  quietly  standing  in  a 
pond  or  river  to  intercept  the  fish.  Those 
for  drawing  should  be  made  of  stouter 
materials,  and  the  lint  of  all  should  be 
silk  :  the  expence  is  greater  at  first  ;  but 
the  compiler  has  had  silk  flews  of  both 
sorts  where  the  lint  has  outlasted  three 
sets  of  walling,  and  still  remained  per- 
fectly good  ;  it  must  however  be  under- 
stood that  great  care  was  observed  in  the 
washing  and  di-ying  his  nets,  for  silk  has 
no  peculiar  power  any  more  than  hemp, 
to  defend  itself  against  the  heat,  which  a 
few  hours  will  generate,  when  thrown  full 
of  mud  and  weeds,  and  both,  by  such  slo- 
venly inattention,  are  as  quickly  spoiled  : 
yet  carefully  managed,  a  silk  net  will 
endure  to  the  utmost  wishes  of  the  pro- 
prietor ;  and  such  is  the  quality  of  silk 
when  wet,  that  the  fish  which  touches  it 
is  sure  to  be  entangled,  the  texture  is  so 
pliant,   that   a   fish  is   enveloped  before 
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being  sensible  of  it,  and  the  more  he 
struggles  the  faster  he  is  confined. 

For  a  dragging  flew,  the  lint,  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  mesh,  seventy  meshes  deep, 
and  fifty-two  yai'ds  in  length,  (to  be  hung 
twenty  yards  long,  and  eight  feet  deep;) 
it  will  take  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  silk. 

For  a  setting  flew,  of  a  similar  mesh, 
and  ninety  deep,  with  the  same  length  of 
lint,  and  depth  of  hanging,  five  pounds 
and  a  quarter  of  silk ;  from  these  may  be 
calculated  any  larger  or  smaller  size. 
Never  tan  or  colour  flews  ;  it  renders 
them  easier  to  be  discerned  by  the  fish. 

The  walls  or  trammels  of  flews  should 
be  at  least  eighteen  inches  square  (but 
two  feet  is  preferable  ; )  those  of  nine  or 
twelve  inches,  hung  diamond  fashion,  are 
only  calculated  to  receive  a  fish  that 
strikes  point  blank  ;  it  is  impossible  for  a 
good  sized  fish  to  get  in  sideways  (whereby 
they  are  more  entangled  than  by  touching 
the  flew  in  any  other  direction,)  besides 
these  small  wallings  render  a  net  more 
cumbersome,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
useless.  Flews  should  be  very  lightly 
leaded,  the  floats  or  corks  nicely  adjusted, 
and  both  leads  and  corks  of  a  length  and 
size  that  will  prevent  their  getting  through 
the  meshes  of  the  lint  in  any  direction, 
and  entangling  it.  Where  the  fish  nm 
very  large,  the  mesh  of  the  lint  may  be 
extended,  always  recollecting  that  in 
thread  nets  the  materials  for  the  lint  must 
be  three  twisted,  and  cannot  be  too  strong 
or  too  fine. 

In  carp  fishing,  drawing  with  flews  is 
the  most  killing  mode  yet  devised  ;  they 
slide  so  lightly  over  the  mud,  and  hamper 
the  fish  in  their  progress  through  the 
water,  which  the  drag-net  does  not.  The 
quantities  of  carp  which  the  compiler  has 
taken  by  this  plan  out  of  the  Fobbing 
Fleets  were  prodigious  ;  at  one  draught  a 
flew  of  twenty  )rards  was  so  loaded  that 
nine  persons  could  scarcely  so  ease  it  up 
the  bank  as  to  prevent  its  being  broken 
to  pieces  from  the  number  of  carp,  of 
which  the  smallest  did  not  weigh  less  than 
seven,  and  many  of  them  as  much  as 
eleven,  pounds  each  fish ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  bulk  together  was  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  weight. 

In  waters  where  carp  have  been  much 
used  to  nets,  they  become  so  shy,  that  the 
instant  they  find  a  net  behind  them,  they 
endeavour  to  leap  over  the  cork  line.  By 
dra\ving  a  second  flew  about  three  yards 
behind  the  first,  they  drive  headlong  into 
it,  after  escaping  from  the  first.  Mullets 
might  perhaps  be  more  numerously  taken 
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by  this  plan  than  any  other,  as  they  con- 
stantly leap  the  nets. 

When  fishing  with  flews,  either  in  rivers 
or  ponds,  it  is  most  ridiculous  to  be  plung- 
ing in  and  beating  the  water.  (Some  em- 
ploy a  rope  tied  to  a  horse's  skull,  others 
have  poles  for  the  purpose,  with  old  shoe 
soles  nailed  to  the  end.)  Pike,  tench,  and 
pei'ch,  will  more  readily  strike  the  flew 
when  the  water  is  luidisturbed  and  at  rest, 
than  from  all  the  violence  that  can  be  ex- 
erted, and  carp  flee  to  and  keep  in  their 
harbours  at  the  least  noise.  Flews  do 
more  execution  at  night  than  in  the  day, 
for  two  reasons,  that  the  fish  ai'e  then  rov- 
ing about  upon  their  feed,  and,  that  there 
is  no  uproar  in  the  water  to  make  them 
conceal  themselves  from  expected  or  ap- 
proaching danger*. 

The  Casting  Net  may  be  successfully 
employed  in  a  certain  depth  of  water,  viz. 
gudgeon-net  at  four,  and  large  meshed 
casting-net  from  six  to  eight  feet  :  in  the 
making,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
putting  in  the  widenings,  or  the  net  will 
never  open  freely,  however  skilfid  the 
person  that  throws  it.  In  preparing  it  for 
casting,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  upon  the 
shoulders  so  short  as  to  prevent  the  leads 
having  their  proper  swing,  which  is  to  be 

*  At  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Indians  have  a 
mode  of  setting  their  nets  under  the  ice, 
by  which  they  supply  themselves  with 
great  quantities  of  fish.  They  first  ascer- 
tain its  exact  length  by  stretching  it  out, 
a  number  of  holes  are  then  cut  in  the  ice 
at  ten  or  twelve  feet  distance  from  each 
other,  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  extend 
the  net  its  fidl  length  ;  a  line  is  then 
passed  imder  the  ice,  by  means  of  a  light 
pole,  which  is  first  introduced  at  one  end 
of  the  holes,  and  with  the  aid  of  two 
forked  sticks  this  pole  is  easily  conducted 
or  shoved  from  one  hole  to  another,  under 
the  ice,  till  it  arrives  at  the  last.  The 
pole  is  then  taken  out,  and  both  ends  of 
the  line  being  properly  secured,  is  always 
ready  for  use.  The  net  is  made  fast  to 
one  end  of  the  line  and  hauled  beneath 
the  ice,  a  large  stone  is  tied  to  each  of  the 
lower  corners,  which  keeps  the  net  ex- 
panded, and  prevents  its  rising  from  the 
bottom.  In  order  to  search  a  net  thus 
set,  the  two  holes  at  the  extremities  are 
opened,  the  line  is  veered  away  by  one 
person,  and  the  net  haided  from  under 
the  ice  by  another  ;  after  the  fish  are 
taken  out,  the  net  is  easily  drawn  back  to 
its  former  station,  and  there  secured  as 
before  for  future  examinations. 
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aided  by  the  corresponding  turn  of  the 
caster's  body,  at  the  exact  moment  of  de- 
livering it  from  his  arm  ;  and  the  first 
object  is,  to  let  the  leads  all  break  the 
surface  at  once.  Man}'  persons  jei'k  one 
part  of  the  net  high  in  the  air  ( which  as- 
sists tlie  spreading),  whilst  the  other  part 
of  the  lead-line  drops  close  tQ  the  caster's 
foot,  making  a  variation  of  some  seconds 
in  the  fall  of  the  different  leads  into  the 
water  :  fish  must  be  very  crowded,  or 
extremely  sleepy,  if  they  remain  within 
the  curtailed  range  and  slow  sinking  of  a 
net  so  cast.  The  nicety  of  the  art  is,  to 
be  able  to  cover  any  particular  spot,  and 
to  shape  the  net  accordingly ;  and  no  one 
can  be  deemed  a  proficient  unless  he  is 
an  amhidexter,  and  throws  from  either 
shoulder,  as  the  turning  and  holes  in  a 
river  may  require. 

For  carp,  or  large  fish,  the  mesh  should 
be  an  inch  and  tliree  quarters,  and  the 
circmiiference  of  the  lead-line  not  less 
than  twenty-four  yards,  and  from  that  to 
twenty-eight :  if  made  of  silk  it  will  sink 
more  speedily,  and  of  course  will  admit 
to  be  thrown  with  success  in  deeper  water 
and  over  weeds.  By  baiting  a  place  in 
ponds  with  grains,  worms,  or  greaves,  the 
fish  may  he  collected,  and  the  casting-net 
thrown  over  them  :  should  there  be  much 
mud,  let  the  net  remain  quiet  some  mi- 
nutes, and  the  fish  will  rise  from  the 
mud,  into  which  they  have  sunk  them- 
selves at  the  noise  of  the  net. 

N.  B.  A  piece  of  crumb  of  bread  put 
into  the  stomach  of  either  carp  or  tench 
suspected  to  be  tainted  with  the  mud  will 
absorb  all  the  disagreeable  taste,  and 
which  should  be  taken  out  before  they 
are  sent  to  table. 

The  Hoop- Net  or  Drum- Net  is  de- 
structive. For  large  and  deep  vv'aters,  the 
mesh  shovdd  be  an  inch  and  three  quar- 
ters, the  length  full  nine  feet,  and  the 
hoops  (of  which  that  in  the  centre  should 
be  iron,  rounded  like  a  curtain  rod,  and 
painted  red,  to  prevent  its  rusting)  should 
be  strong,  and  three  feet  high.  In  laying 
hoop-nets,  place  them  where  the  water 
gets  tolerably  deep  from  a  gravelly  scour. 
All  the  infallible  attraction  of  brass  candle- 
sticks, yellow  ribands,  flowers,  and  look- 
ing-glasses, are  superseded  by  the  arcanum 
of  encircling  a  live  fish  brought  from  other 
waters  in  each  hoop-net :  whether  the  old 
inhabitants  approach  the  stranger  out  of 
vengeance  or  curiority  remains  a  mystery, 
but  that  they  will  run  into  the  hoop-net 
to  get  at  him  the  compiler  positively  in- 
sists. It  was  a  seci'et,  which  a  game- 
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keeper  would  not  impart,  until  after  being 
in  his  service  for  many  years.  Old  Jona- 
than always  requested  to  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  hoop-nets  left  to  himself, 
and  would  allow  of  no  assistant,  and  his 
plan  (which  was  the  above)  always  proved 
successful. 

Stub-Nets  are  very  usefid  in  catching 
carp  or  trout,  when  they  flee  to  the  banks. 
They  should  be  made  of  very  strong  twine, 
inch  and  quarter  mesh,  be  nine  feet  long, 
with  cork  and  lead-line  ;  upon  which  there 
should  be  plenty  of  each  :  a  few  widenings 
should  be  thrown  into  the  middle,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  little  appearance  of  a  bag; 
the  net  is  then  to  be  firmly  fastened  (so 
that  it  stands  from  lead  to  cork,  three  or 
fovir  feet  deep)  to  two  ash  pitch-fork 
handles,  shod  with  iron  spikes  at  one  end. 
In  surrounding  a  stub,  one  spike  is  to 
remain  fixed  in  the  ground,  whilst  the 
other  is  thrust  luiderneath  the  stub  :  the 
fish  thus  annoyed,  try  to  regain  the  deep 
water,  and  strike  into  the  bosom  of  the 
net,  which  is  then  hoisted  up,  the  fish 
taken  out,  and  the  net  put  down  for  other 
trials.  If  the  stubs  are  very  jagged,  both 
spikes  are  to  be  stuck  in  the  ground  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  harbour,  and  the 
parties  grope  with  their  hands,  and  those 
fish  which  escape  their  fingers  are  caught 
in  the  stub-net. — Daniel. 

NEUROTOMY,  or  the  NERVE 
OPERATION  FOR  FOUNDER.  Mr, 
Percivall,  an  ingenious  veterinary  prac- 
titioner, with  some  seeming  propriety, 
having  objected  to  the  term  nerve  opera- 
tion as  inexpressive,  has  named  it  neuro- 
tomij  ;  and,  as  this  is  at  once  critical  and 
explanatory  of  its  import,  it  deserves  ge- 
neral adoption.  The  operation  itself  is 
practised  for  the  relief  of  lameness  in  the 
feet,  principally  of  such  as  are  dependent 
on  a  contracted  or  otherwise  altered  form 
of  the  hoofs  (the  pumiced  hoofs  excepted). 
The  nerves  having  been  long  known  as  the 
medium  of  sensation,  many  cases  of  lame- 
ness in  the  feet  occur,  which  render 
horses  useless,  principally  from  the  pain 
and  tenderness  consequent  on  the  pres- 
sure of  some  pedal  parts  long  since  altered 
by  disease,  but  which  are  not  now  actively 
engaged  in  a  disorganizing  process.  This 
xcry  naturally  led  to  an  opinion  that  an 
interruption  of  the  medium  through  which 
they  received  their  sensation  (i.  e.  the 
nerves  immediately  furnishing  such  feet) 
might,  by  rendering  them  wholly  or  par- 
tially insensible,  materially  remove  the 
impediment,  and  fit  them  for  useful  em- 
ploy.    Such  an  opinion  was  entertained 
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many  years  ago,  and  experiments  to  this 
effect  were  made  by  several  ingenious 
veterinarians.  More  than  twenty  years 
since,  Mr.  Moorcroft  informed  me  that  he 
had,  under  this  view,  been  dividing  the 
metacarpal  nerves  above  the  fetlock. 
Similar  experiments  were  afterwards 
made  by  Mr.  Coleman  and  by  others ; 
but  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  all 
the  circinnstances  connected  with  it,  the 
practice  was  not  found  sufficiently  benefi- 
cial to  warrant  its  continuance,  and  it  was 
for  many  years  forgotten,  until  revived  and 
improved  by  the  ingenuity  and  research 
of  the  assistant  professor  to  the  veterinary 
college.  When  this  operation  was  first 
practised,  the  reproductive  poiver  in  di- 
vided nerves,  although  known,  yet  was 
not  sufficiently  taken  into  account;  con- 
sequently as  union  quickly  followed  a 
simple  division  of  their  cords,  and  as  sen- 
sation soon  followed  the  union,  so  lame- 
ness was  foimd  again  to  recur.  But  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  nerves, 
but  more  particularly  of  tlie  peculiarities 
attendant  on  operations  upon  them,  be- 
came familiar  to  veterinary  practitioners, 
so  the  I'eason  of  former  failures  started 
into  view  ;  and  it  remained  for  Mr.  Sew- 
ell,  by  applying  this  knowledge  to  an 
amended  mode  of  peiforming  the  opera- 
tion, to  perfect  the  discovery,  and  in  fact 
to  make  it  his  own.  But  the  success 
which  attended  its  practice  in  the  amended 
state,  at  first  occasioned  a  too  indiscrimi- 
nate application  of  it,  as  well  as  in  some 
instances  an  erroneous  mode  of  perform- 
ing it,  both  which  proved  unfavourable 
to  its  reputation,  and  it  consequently  met 
with  much,  and,  under  such  views  and 
practice,  deserved  opposition.  At  length, 
cleared  from  these  fetters,  it  begins  now 
to  assume  its  proper  character,  as  a  lim- 
ited but  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  veteri- 
nary art. 

To  do  equal  justice  to  the  art  and  to 
the  artist,  it  may  be  as  well  to  commence 
by  pointing  out  the  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  inapplicable,  and  those 
in  which  it  may  be  confidently  expected 
to  prove  useful.  Where  there  is  reason 
to  expect  considerable  disorganization  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  feet,  as  ossification, 
or  total  absorption  of  the  articular  cartil- 
ages, or.  diseased  alteration  of  the  bones 
within  the  horny  box,  or  where  inflamma- 
tion of  the  laminse  may  have  wholly  de- 
stroyed their  sensibility,  or  where  the  mu- 
cous capsules  have,  from  disease,  ceased 
to  yield  any,  or  but  a  partial,  supply  of 


synovia ;  in  all  such  cases  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  restore  the  mobility  of  anchy- 
losed  parts,  nor  can  it  restore  the  lost  or- 
ganization ;  but  even  in  such  cases,  when 
morbid  processes  are  not  actually  going 
on,  but  seem  stationary,  and  the  animal 
is  leather  suffering  under  the  effects  of 
former  than  of  present  disease,  it  has,  by 
rendering  the  animal  less  susceptible  to 
the  pain  of  pressure,  enabled  him  to  move 
and  exert  himself  with  more  ease  to  him- 
self, and  more  benefit  to  his  owner.  But 
when  an  active  state  of  disease  is  going 
on,  particularly  when  inflammation  is  still 
present,  although  much  disorganization 
may  not  have  yet  proceeded  to  any  great 
length,  or  when  ulceration  of  the  articu- 
lar cartilages  is  suspected,  it  is  not  pru- 
dent to  apply  it.  Neither  is  it  advisable 
when  the  ravages  within  the  feet  have 
been  very  considerable  from  any  or  all 
the  causes  above  noticed  : — on  the  con- 
trary, in  such  cases,  by  removing  sensa- 
tion and  rendering  the  animal  willing  to 
exert  himself  more  than  the  state  of  the 
parts  will  allow,  great  aggravation  of  the 
disease  has  sometimes  followed.  For,  as 
has  been  ingeniously  remarked,  the  natu- 
rally acute  sensation  in  the  feet  is  kindly 
given  as  a  guard  to  their  over-exertion, 
both  in  health  and  inider  disease.  Neither 
has  it  been  found  at  all  applicable  to  that 
state  of  feet,  which  at  first  view  appears 
to  have  taken  on  a  disease  exactly  the 
reverse  of  founder;  that  is,  where  the 
hoofs,  instead  of  becoming  preternatu- 
rally  high,  hard,  and  lessened  in  diameter, 
appear  expanded  in  circumference,  but 
flat,  thin,  and  soft,  particularly  in  the  sole, 
which,  from  a  concave  form,  has  become 
flat  or  convex.  In  these  cases,  called 
pumice-footed,  the  operation  is,  I  believe, 
invariably  Imrtful.  Neither  can  it  with 
propriety  be  recommended  in  any  case 
until  all  the  various  means  of  relief 
have  been  ineffectually  tried  ;  but  when 
these  have  completely  failed,  neuroto- 
my has  been  found  to  render  many 
foundered  and  otherwise  foot -lamed 
horses  not  only  useful,  which  were  before 
nearly  useless,  but  it  has  rendered  them 
nearly  as  perfect  in  their  mode  of  going 
as  ever.  Some  have  hunted,  many  have 
made  excellent  roadsters,  and  all  have 
been  fitted  for  carriage-work  of  every  de- 
scription. The  testimonies  of  this  kind 
detailed  in  the  respective  public  commu- 
nications of  Mr.  Sewell,  Mr.  Percivall, 
and  Mr.  Goodwin,  to  which  I  would 
recommend  the    inquisitive   reader,  will 
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completely  remove  any  scepticism  on  the 
subject. 

The  importance  of  a  due  acquaintance 
with  the  structm-e  and  functions  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  animal  bv)dy,  are  in 
few  instances  more  exemplified  than  in 
the  operation  under  consideration.  To 
exjjeriments  on  the  functions  of  the  nerves 
we  are  indebted  for  the  hint,  that  their 
division  would  promote  ease  to  a  dis- 
tressed animal  and  benefit  to  his  owner  ; 
and  to  a  more  extended  field  of  inquiry 
into  these  important  matters,  we  owe  the 
means  of  rendering  this  benefit  perma- 
nent. Although  it  seems  from  those  and 
other  reasons  which  follow,  as  well  as 
from  the  extensive  experience  which  Mr. 
Sewell  has  had,  that  he  prefers  to  prac- 
tise in  general  cases  the  lower  operation ; 
yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  great  dif- 
fei'cnces  have  been  observed  between  the 
idtimate  success  of  the  division,  whether 
operated  above  or  below  the  pastern.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  in  either 
case,  that  some  nervous  comnumication 
is  not  kept  iqi  by  interlacing  fibres,  from 
superior  branches ;  for,  v/ithout  this,  the 
connnon  life  of  the  parts  would  be  endan- 
gered, and  they  would  be  subjected  to 
decomposition  and  decay.  It  would  be 
most  iuij)liysiological  to  suppose  that,  be- 
cause the  motions  of  the  feet  were  operated 
by  tendons  which  received  their  muscular 
contractions  from  above,  that  therefore 
nervous  influence  was  not  essentially  ne- 
cessary for  other  piu'])oscs.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  my  mind,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt,  that  when  the  hoofs  have  fallen 
off  some  time  after  the  operation,  as  has 
liappened  in  a  few  instances,  it  has 
arisen  from  some  failure  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  these  auxiliary  nervous 
branches,  which  forms  an  additionrd  rea- 
son for  operating  below  the  fetlock. 

The  disposition  to  keep  up  nervous  in- 
fluence is  remarkably  observed  in  the  di- 
vided portions  of  nerve  in  neurotomy.  If 
a  simple  division  be  effected,  the  ends 
first  retract,  but  afterwards  approach  each 
other,  and  an  interposed  substance  is 
placed  between,  which  becomes  organ- 
ized, and  transmits  all  the  f(n'mer  powers 
of  the  nerve.  This  takes  place  in  about 
six  weeks.  Even  when  a  ])ortion  of  an 
inch  in  length  is  excised  from  the  nerve, 
the  ends  endeavour  to  approach  each 
other,  and,  though  miable  to  accomplish 
this,  still  sooner  or  later,  seugation  is 
transmitted  by  means  of  an  in  tcrposed 
matter  which  forms  a  continuity  .  The 
period  whe)i  this  takes  place  is  not  defi- 
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nite  ;  it  has  occurred  in  a  few  months, 
and  it  has  taken  three  years  to  do  it :  it  is 
said,  in  some  few  cases,  sensation  has  not 
returned  at  all.  On  the  return  of  sensation, 
it  now  and  then  happens,  that  lameness 
also  returns,  but  it  is  consolatory  to  know, 
that  a  repetition  of  the  operation  has 
wholly  ren^.oved  the  secondary  attack. 
When  no  lameness  returns,  there  is  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  disease  itself  is 
overcome,  and  facts  have  bonie  out  the 
supposition.  Some  enlargement  usually 
remains  under  the  skin,  from  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  divided  portions,  which  has 
been  sometimes  so  considerable,  as,  in  the 
high  operation,  to  bring  the  part  within 
the  reach  of  the  contrary  foot  in  its  eleva- 
tion. When,  therefore,  it  is  wished  to 
perform  the  division  above  the  fetlock,  it 
has  been  proposed,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
inconvenience,  to  operate  above  on  the 
outer  and  below  on  the  inner  side. — 
Blaine. 

NICKING.  There  can  be  very  little 
doubt  but  this  operation  originated  in  a 
wish  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  result- 
ing from  the  force  with  which  a  horse 
carried  a  long  tail  around  him,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  his  rider.  Tails  were  there- 
fore first  tied  up  in  "  stiff  buckle  ;"  they 
were  then  shortened  or  docked ;  and, 
lastly,  from  an  observance  that,  under 
imjietuosity,  or  stimulated  by  any  excite- 
ment, the  tail  was  elevated.  Animation, 
which  is  but  another  term  for  beauty  and 
grace,  became  inseparably  connected  in 
the  mind  with  the  rising  of  the  tail,  and 
artificial  means  were  used  to  make  such 
elevation  constant  in  ordinary  exertion. 
In  a  natural  state,  the  depressing  muscles 
of  the  tail  are  stronger  than  the  erecting  ; 
and  it  is  to  overturn  this,  and  to  give  the 
balance  of  power  to  the  erectors,  that  the 
operation  of  nicking  is  practised.  The 
introduction  of  blood  horses  into  general 
use,  has  greatly  modified  the  mode  of 
nicking,  and  instead  of  three  sections  to 
form  a  perfect  nacj  tall,  the  drooping,  pen- 
dent, elegant  curve  of  the  blood  horse  I'e- 
qnires  but  one.  As  in  castration,  so  also 
with  nicking,  a  seasonable  time  shovdd  be 
chosen  for  it.  In  cold  weather,  it  may 
become  checked  in  its  granulating  pro- 
cess ;  and  in  very  hot  weather,  locked 
jaw  will  be  more  likely  to  supervene. 

The  modes  of  securing  the  horse  for 
the  operation  ai-e  various.  Some  few  do 
it  in  the  break  or  trevis ;  others  place 
him  against  a  strong  bail,  across  a  stall, 
or  a  leaping  bar  ;  which  modes  are  prac- 
tised by  grooms  and  horse  dealers,  who 
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are  often  very  expert  at  nicking,  and  who  that  he  does  not  penetrate  farther  than 

seldom,  if  ever,  cast  a  horse  fur  the  pur-  the   skin  at  this  part,  or  he  may  divide 

pose.      Professional  practitioners,    I    he-  the  ligaments,   and    even  penetrate   the 

lieve,  most  of  them,  used  to  throw  the  joint  hctween   one    coccygeal    bone   and 

horse  for  this  operation  :  for  many  years  another,  when  anchylosis  and  a  stiiF  tail 

(says  Blaine)  I  never  operated  without  would  ensue.     This  latter  accident  may, 

so  doing ;  but  I  became  averse  to  it  from  however,  be  readily  avoided  by  making 

the   difficulty  of  making  the  sections  of  the  sections  in  the  centre  of  a  tail  bone, 

equal  depth,  and  likewise  from  the  dan-  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  pro- 

gers  of  casting ;  but  more  than  all,  from  niinenccs  of  its   articular  surfaces  ;    be- 


every  day  seeing  hoi'se  dealers  performing 
it  with  the  greatest  ease  and  security 
standing. 

It   should,   however,  be   remembered, 
that  unless  the  practitioner  be  very  ex- 


tween  which  no  such  accident  can  happen. 
It  is  sometimes  directed,  and  practised 
also,  to  make  a  section  first  through  the 
integuments  only,  beginning  at  the  roots 
of  the  hair  on  one  side,  and  carrying  it 


pert  at  using  the  side  lines,  and  have  all  across  the  bellies  of  the  depressor  muscles; 

the    necessary   conveniences,   it   will   be  then  doing  the  same  on  the  other  side  ; 

safer  for  him  to  operate  by  casting :  for  and,  lastly,  making  these  sections  meet 

want  of  these  precautions,  I  remember,  by  a  light  and  careful  division  of  the  in- 

a  few  years  ago,   a  horse   dealer  being  teguments    only,  on   the  median  line  of 


killed  on  the  s^Jot  while  nicking  a  horse 
one  Sunday  morning  in  London. 

Mode  of  operation.     The  horse  being 
properly  secured  (if  by  the  side  line,  two 


the  tail.  Such  is  a  very  cautious  and 
proper  mode  for  the  tyro,  and  is  consist- 
ent with  the  best  principles  of  the  art ; 
but  it  somewhat  delays  time,  and  the  ex- 


had  better  be  used),  and  a  twitch  being  pert  practitioner  will  probably  find  it  more 

ready  for  both  lip  and  ear,  endeavour  to  ready  to  carry  his  scalpel  at  once  through 

gently  place  first  one,  and  then  the  other,  the  depressors,  by  a  steady  sweep,  embrac- 

hind  leg,  as   far  under  the  belly  as  the  ing  all  the  parts  to  the  median  line,  casing 

horse  can  bear  with  comfort,  but  not  far-  off  the  depth  of  section  as  he  approaches 

ther,  or  it  will  increase  his  disposition  to  it.     By  turning  his  hand,  the  same  may 


resistance.  If  it  be  suspected  that  he  will 
prove  very  obstreperous,  or  any  timidity 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  operator,  as  a 
further  security,  include  both  hind  legs 
in  another  rope,  or  in  a  vv^ide  web,  a  little 
above  the  hocks.  This  may  either  run  in 
a  noose,  or,  which  is  better,  let  each  loose 
end  be  attached  to  a  manger  ring,  or,  if 


be  done  on  the  other  side,  by  which  two 
strokes,  judiciously  performed,  the  opera- 
tion, in  expert  hands,  is  at  once  complete. 
This  first  section  should  not  he  nearer  in 
the  smallest  horse  than  two  inches  and  a 
half,  and  in  a  full  sized  three  inches,  or 
three  and  a  half,  as  the  centre  of  the  coc- 
cygeal bones  may  indicate.     If  another 


operated  out  of  doors,  fasten  them  around     section  be  wanted,  make  it  at  two  inches 


the  neck  or  across  the  breast.  The  tail 
having  the  hairs  of  the  dock  first  bound 
together  with  wax  end,  &c.  as  the  future 
means  of  attachment  to  the  pullies,  and 
also,  if  very  full  of  hair,  having  it  plaited 
back  and  secured,  prepare  to  use  a  short 


and  a  half  or  three  inches  from  the  first 
and  the  third,  if  it  be  necessaiy,  some- 
what less  distant  than  the  others  ;  but  in 
blood  horses,  one  or  at  most  two  sections, 
according  to  the  fullness  of  croup  and 
height  of  the  sacral  line,  is  all  that  will 


stout  scalpel ;  if  double-edged,  it  is  more  be  at  the  present  day  required.  In  mares 
convenient,  and  will  save  trouble  in  turn-  of  whatever  breed,  one  section  less  than 
ing.  The  mode  of  making  the  sections  for  the  horse  is  advisable.  The  most 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ope-  expert  operator  will,  however,  find  it 
rator,  but  the  junior  practitioner  will  find  prudent,  when  the  sections  are  made,  to 
himself  materially  assisted  by  an  accurate  examine  them  carefully  that  they  are  all 
acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the  tail,  of  equal  depth,  and  have  divided  the  de- 
He  will  then  see  that  the  tail  is  neither  pressor  muscles  completely.  Should  any 
conical  nor  perfectly  cylindrical,  but  some-  difference  appear  in  these  respects,  and 
what  quadrilateral :  its  upper  angles  being  should  such  vuiequal  division  be  allowed 
formed  of  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  coccy-  to  remain,  the  operation  would  be  incom- 
geal  elevators,  and  its  lower  of  the  depres-  plete,  and  the  horse  would  probably  carry 
sors,  leaving  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  his  tail  awry.  Add  to  which,  any  portion 
covered  with  ligament  and  skin  only.  It  ol  the  muscle  being  left  vuidivided,  would 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  junior  tend  to  prevent  the  others  from  retract- 
operator  that  he  bears  this  in  mind,  and  ing,  and  might  also  serve  to  promote  a 
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re-imion  of  them.  Having  proceeded  thus 
far,  the  haemorrhage  which  ensues  need 
not  be  considered  as  of  consequence,  nor 
wil]  it  shew  itself  initil  the  tail  he  wholly 
relaxed  ;  while  it  is  elevated  therefore, 
proceed  to  remove  the  tendinous  ends, 
which  will  bulge  out,  not  being  retracted 
with  the  divided  ends  of  their  accom- 
panying muscles.  If  one  section  only  be 
made,  they  will  be  less  prominent  than 
where  there  are  more  ;  but  enough  will 
always  protrude  to  enable  them  to  be  laid 
hold  of  by  a  tenaculum  or  forceps,  and 
then  cut  off  by  a  joair  of  strong  and  sharp 
scissors.  The  removal  of  these  will  not 
only  separate  the  attachments  of  the 
muscles  farther  from  each  other,  which, 
if  re-united,  would  of  coiu'se  frustrate  the 
operation,  but  their  removal  greatly  facil- 
itates the  healing  of  the  wounds. 

The  sections  being  thus  complete,  pro- 
ceed to  restrain  the  haemorrhage,  which  is 
done  in  various  ways.  By  some,  by  means 
of  strips  of  cotton,  tow,  hemp,  S:c.  which, 
twisted  and  inserted  into  each  nick,  are 
separately  tied  on  the  back  of  the  tail. 
My  own  practice  of  late  was  to  tie  apiece 
of  lint  on  a  pledget  of  tow,  and  introduce 
into  each  section,  sufficient  to  fill  it  up, 
over  which  I  placed  linen  strips  long 
enough  to  tie,  on  the  back  of  the  tail, 
which  were  then  tied  sufficiently  tight  to 
restrain  the  ha?morrhage.  Here  also  it 
behoves  the  practitioner  to  consider  the 
principles  of  his  operations.  He  purposely 
strangulates  tlie  tail  to  prevent  a  danger- 
ous waste  of  blood,  but  the  very  action  is 
an  incipient  death  to  the  part,  and  there- 
fore should  be  most  carefiilly  guarded 
against  that  it  does  not  proceed  too  far. 
If  the  bleeding  be  considerable,  and  re- 
quire the  bandages  to  be  made  very  tight, 
I  usually  loosen  them  a  little  in  two  hours, 
watching  the  wounds  ;  but  when  these 
ligatures  are  not  necessarily  so  tight,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  all  night,  but 
should  be  snipped  in  two  at  the  back  of 
the  tail  in  the  morning,  which  will  not 
disturb  the  tail  :  indeed,  whatever  the 
degree  of  stricture  or  tightness  used  in 
the  application  of  the  ligatures,  as  soon 
as  symptoms  of  strangulation  have  com- 
menced, less  risk  will  be  run  by  a  too 
early  than  by  a  too  late  division.  When 
the  practitioner  is  on  the  spot,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tail  may  be  made  in  the 
evening  previous  ;  and  in  case  any  re- 
action has  commenced,  and  the  tail  is 
very  hot,  loosen  or  divide  them  at  once 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  operation, 
when,  if  the  re-action  appear  to  be  con- 
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siderable,  which  will  be  known  by  the 
tail  becoming  very  hot,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  divide  them  at  once,  and  this  more 
2)articularly  if  the  operation  has  been 
performed  early  in  the  morning.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  dressings,  and  whether  any 
medicament  were  proper  beyond  dry  lint. 
If  it  were  possible  to  promote  the  adhesive 
union,  then  a  dry  dressing  would  be  the 
best ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  an 
early  and  healthy  suppuration  is,  in  hu- 
man surgery  at  least,  thought  to  be  some 
gviard  against  tetanus,  and  as  it  will  enable 
the  dressings  to  be  removed  with  less  dif- 
ficulty, so  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
any  mild  digestive  being  made  use  of,  if 
it  fall  in  with  the  view  of  the  operator. 
Many  of  the  best  veterinarians,  however, 
content  themselves  with  simply  watching 
the  nicks,  that  they  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  fungus  or  other  unhealthy  pro- 
cess, which,  if  they  do  not  occur,  they 
use  no  applications  but  the  bandages. 

It  is  evident  that,  were  a  nicked  tail  left 
to  itself,  the  depressing  muscles  would 
reunite,  and  carry  it  nearly  as  before  :  a 
suspension  of  the  tail  afterwards  is  thei'e- 
fore  necessary  to  keep  the  divided  ends 
of  the  muscles  apart  until  a  cicatrix  be 
formed,  and  sucli  junction  thereby  pre- 
vented. Various  means  have  been  used 
for  this  pui'pose.  Formerly  the  tail  was 
fastened  on  the  back,  to  the  danger  and 
torment  of  the  animal.  It  is  now  sus- 
pended by  means  of  pullies,  the  best  of 
which  are  double.  "When  one  is  used,  one 
wheel  is  passed  through  a  line  stretched 
across  the  end  of  the  stall,  rather  behind 
the  horse,  and  through  the  other  wheel 
the  line  to  which  the  weight  is  appended. 
A  more  improved  mode  is  used  by  means 
of  two  of  these  pullies,  one  of  which  is 
placed  directly  behind  the  horse,  at  some 
distance  from  him,  through  which,  after 
passing  through  the  pulley  on  the  cross 
line,  it  is  also  passed.  By  these  means, 
whatever  be  the  motions  of  the  horse,  the 
tail  is  distended  at  a  right  line  with  the 
body.  The  weight  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  such  that,  for  the  first  day  or 
two,  it  will  hardly  keep  the  tail  straight, 
or  more  than  straight  ;  for  two  or  three 
more,  elevate  it  to  a  little  above  the  hori- 
zontal line,  advancing  it  every  two  or 
three  days  to  the  required  height,  but 
which  sliouJd  never  be  carried  perpen- 
dicularly erect.  The  elevation  ought, 
however,  principally  to  depend  on  the 
height  to  which  we  wish  the  tail  to  be 
carried  in  future.     The  carriage   of  the 
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tail  sliould  therefore  be  examined  every 
two  or  three  days,  bearing  in  mind  that, 
after  it  has  altogether  done  with  the  pnl- 
lies,  it  frequently,  indeed  commonly, 
drops  a  little. 

Among  farriers  and  horse  dealers,  some 
dilFerence  of  opinion  has  existed,  relative 
to  the  propriety  of  exercising  a  horse  dm*- 
ing  the  use  of  the  pulley,  and  also  as  to 
how  long  the  pulley  should  be  used  ;  but 
these  mattei's  can  never  puzzle  the  veter- 
inarian, being  easily  solved  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  general  principles  of  the 
animal  economy,  which  alone  ought  to 
guide  him.  The  pulley  is  only  an  exten- 
sion of  the  tail,  to  keep  the  ends  of  the 
muscles  from  uniting  again  ;  but  the 
simple  extension  does  nothing  of  itself, 
as  is  foolishly  supposed,  towards  the  mak- 
ing the  horse  carry  it  in  future.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  wounds  are  closed,  or 
nearly  so,  then  all  the  benefit  from  the 
pulley  is  finished  ;  but  till  then,  of  course, 
the  muscular  ends  may  unite,  and  frus- 
trate the  operation.  Sometimes  incrust- 
ation of  the  wounds  will  take  place  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  and  sometimes  it  will 
take  a  longer  time.  With  regard  also  to 
the  propriety  of  exercising  the  horse,  there 
ought  to  be  but  one  opinion.  As  the  hair 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  platted  and  carefully 
secured,  so  no  inconvenience  can  arise, 
but  every  benefit  may  be  gained,  from 
letting  him  from  the  puUies,  and  exer- 
cising him  gently  to  remove  swelling,  &c. 
&c.  The  hair  being  put  on  the  stretch 
by  the  force  used,  so  a  great  part  of  it 
usually  comes  ofi",  and  this  will  happen  in 
sjiite  of  every  precaution  ;  but  the  longer 
it  is  kept  in  one  immediate  position,  so 
much  the  more  certain  it  is  for  much  to 
fall  off.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days, 
therefore,  it  may  be  untied  or  unplatted, 
combed  out,  and  then  tied  afresh,  being 
first  greased  at  its  roots  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  days 
afterwards,  which  is  the  best  means  I 
have  found  of  preventing  it  from  falling 
totally  off. 

Having  thus  carried  the  operation 
through  its  ordinary  course,  it  remains  to 
say  somewhat  of  its  irregularities.    Occa- 


sionally inflammation  follows  the  opera- 
tion, either  from  suspending  too  much 
weight  to  the  pulley,  or  forcing  it  back- 
wards ;  or  otherwise  from  too  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  ligatures,  or  too  great 
tightness.  This  may  proceed  to  mortifi- 
cation, or  it  may  leave  the  tail  with  an 
unhealthy  ulceration  producing  sinuses. 
When  the  former  happens,  the  horse 
shews  evident  vmeasiness  the  second  or 
third  day,  the  tail  swells,  is  very  tender 
towards  the  rump,  and  the  heat  is  exces- 
sive. If  the  dressings  be  removed,  the 
wounds  appear  highly  inflamed  and  tu- 
mefied ;  and  unless  this  inflammatory 
state  be  arrested  by  the  most  active 
means,  the  wounds  will  become  gangre- 
nous, the  stump  will  feel  cold  and  morti- 
fication will  proceed  towards  the  body, 
and  either  destroy  the  horse  ;  or  it  is 
sometimes  an-ested  at  the  base  of  the  tail, 
and  at  length  suppiu-ates  and  drops  oft". 
In  such  cases  the  treatment  must  be 
prompt,  and  exactly  that  already  detailed 
for  active  and  important  inflammations. 
As  part  of  such  treatment,  remove  it  from 
the  pullies,  or  only  very  slightly  suspend 
it  ;  wetting  the  tail  frequently  with  cold 
water  ;  keeping  it  continually  so,  will  be 
found  even  more  useful.  It  will  also  be 
a  proper  plan  to  apply  cold  water  during 
the  common  process,  whenever  the  tail  is 
at  all  hotter  than  is  wished.  Another  evil 
to  which  these  cases  are  exposed  is  te- 
tanus or  locked  jaw,  and  which  is  brought 
on  by  causes  unapparent  to  us  :  in  some 
instances,  howevei',  heat  in  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  seems  to  operate  on  it.  It 
makes  its  appearance  in  many  cases  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  occasionally 
later.  As  a  precursor  to  it,  the  wounds 
occasionally  assume  an  unhealthy  aspect, 
and  suppuration  ceases.  In  other  in- 
stances no  such  alteration  appears ;  but  in 
every  instance,  besides  the  general  treat- 
ment of  tetanic  cases,  the  tail  should  be 
most  actively  stiniulated,  or  otherwise 
really  amputated,  which  pei'haps  would 
be  the  most  proper. 

NIDE.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
offspring  or  young  of  the  pheasant,  before 
they  separate. 


NIDIFICATION  of  BIRDS  is  one  of  those  wonderful  con- 
trivances of  nature  that  would  compel  us  to  believe  that  we  and  every 
other  part  of  the  creation  are  ever  under  the  protection  of  a  super- 
intending Being,  whose  goodness  knows  no  bounds,  and  who  is  alike 
provident  for  the  preservation  and  comfort  of  the  inferior,  as  well  as 
the  highest,  order  of  his  creatures.  The  art  in  the  construction  of 
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the  nests  of  birds  would  baffle  all  the  boasted  talents  of  man  to 
imitate  : — 

-Mark  it  well ;  witliin,  witliout : 


No  tool  had  they  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut, 
No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert, 
No  glue  to  join  ;  their  little  beaks  were  all ; 
And  yet  how  neatly  finished.     What  nice  hand, 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 
And  twenty  years'  apiirenticeshij)  to  boot, 
Could  make  me  such  another?     Fondly  then 
We  boast  of  excellence,  whose  noblest  skill 
Instructive  genius  foils. 

Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  birds  to  their  young,  Derham  observes 
"  How  well  they  caress  them  with  their  affectionate  notes ;  put  food 
in  their  mouths;  teach  them  to  eat  and  gather  meat  for  themselves; 
and,  in  a  word,  perform  the  part  of  so  many  nurses,  deputed  by  the 
sovereign  Lord  and  preserver  of  the  world  to  help  such  shiftless 
creatures  !  "  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  how  much  the  instinct 
costs  the  animal  which  feels  it: — "How  much  for  example  (says  Dr. 
Paley)  a  bird  gives  up  by  sitting  upon  her  nest ;  how  repugnant  it  is 
to  her  organization,  her  habits,  and  her  pleasures  ?  An  animal 
formed  for  liberty  submits  to  confinement  in  the  very  season  when 
every  thing  invites  her  abroad.  What  is  more,  an  animal  delighting 
in  and  made  for  motion,  all  whose  motions  are  so  easy  and  so  free, 
hardly  a  moment  at  other  times  at  rest,  is  for  many  hours  and  days 
together  fixed  to  her  nest  as  close  as  if  her  limbs  were  tied  down  by 
pins  and  wires.  For  my  part  (continues  Dr.  Paley)  I  never  see  a 
bird  in  that  situation,  but  I  recognise  an  invisible  hand,  detaining 
the  contented  prisoner  from  her  fields  and  groves,  for  a  purpose,  as 
the  event  proves,  the  most  worthy  of  the  sacrifice,  the  most  import- 
ant, the  most  beneficial." 

But  the  loss  of  hberty  is  not  the  whole  of  what  the  procreant  bird 
suffers.  Harvey  tells  us,  that  he  has  often  found  the  female  wasted 
to  skin  and  bone  by  sitting  upon  her  eggs. 

Dr.  Paley  observes,  that  the  pairing  of  birds,  and  the  non-pairing 
of  beasts,  forms  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes,  which  shews 
that  the  conjugal  instinct  is  modified  with  a  reference  to  utility, 
founded  in  the  condition  of  the  offspring.  In  quadrupeds,  the  young 
animal  draws  its  nutriment  from  the  body  of  the  dam.  The  male 
parent  neither  does  nor  can  contribute  any  part  to  its  sustentation. 
In  the  feathered  race,  the  young  bird  is  supplied  by  an  importation 
of  food,  to  procure  and  bring  home  which,  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  demand  of  a  numerous  brood,  requires  the  industry  of  both 
parents.  In  this  difference  we  see  a  reason  for  the  vagrant  instinct 
of  the  quadruped,  and  for  the  fliithful  love  of  the  feathered  mate. 

NIGHT-MARE.     A  malady  incident  deprives  him  of  his  rest.     You  may  dis- 

to  horses  as  well  as  human  beings,  and  cover  it  by  observing  him  in  the  morning, 

proceeding  from  the  like   causes.     This  whether  he   sweats  on  the  flanks,  neck, 

complaint  causes  the  horse  to  sweat  more  short  ribs,  which  are  strong  indications  of 

in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  and  thereby  it.      For  the  cure,  the  tribe  of  remedies 
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termed  nervous  are  probably  required, 
particularly  the  fetid  gums  and  the  bark, 
preceded  by  a  mercurial  purge. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  says,  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  horses  are  frequently 
troubled  with  the  astlima  nocturnum,  in- 
cubus, or  wghf.-mare  :  the  sjanptoms  of 
which  are  those  profuse  sweats,  and  twist- 
ing and  dishevelling  of  the  mane,  disco- 
vered at  their  uprising  in  the  morning ; 
which  the  country  fellows  of  old  attribute 
to  the  jockeyship  and  hard  post-work  of 
Oberon  and  his  queen.  The  cause  is  a 
dense  and  sizy  blood,  and  intestinal  ac- 
cumulation. It  is  one  of  the  salutary 
warnings  of  beneficent  nature,  which  is 
not  always  neglected  with  impunity." 
Venesection,  purgatives,  exercise,  and 
grass,  are  the  remedies  he  prescribes. 

NIPPERS.  Four  teeth  in  the  fore 
part  of  a  horse's  mouth,  two  in  the  upper 
and  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  They  appear 
between  the  second  and  third  year.  See 
Age  of  Horse. 

NOSEBAND  is  that  part  of  a  military 
bridle,  headstall,  martingal,  or  hunting 
rein-halter,  which,  passing  below  the  un- 
der jaw,  and  round  the  nose  above  the 
nostrils,  assists  in  keeping  the  other  parts 
of  either  in  their  proper  positions. 

NOSTRILS.  The  nostrils  of  a  horse 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  a  tolerable 
criterion  of  his  wind,  as  well  as  his  blood, 
A  horse  having  a  wide  and  well-extended 
nostril,  may  be  supposed  to  possess  a  free 


and  easy  expansion  of  the  Ivmgs  :  this 
cannot  be  more  perfectly  comprehended, 
than  by  adverting  occasionally  to  the 
shape  of  horses  which  race,  and  are  tho- 
rough bred ;  where  the  form  and  expan- 
sion of  the  nostrils  will  be  found  more 
than  one  third  larger  than  such  horses  as 
are  of  common  lineage,  and  inferior  de- 
scription, and  arises  perhaps  from  their 
swift  exercise  and  swift  work. 

NOVEMBER.  This  may  be  called 
the  sportsman's  meridian,  as  the  diver- 
sions of  the  field,  generally  speaking,  may 
all  be  pursued.  It  is  true,  grouse  will 
have  become  very  wild,  and  partridges, 
unless  where  they  are  abundant,  and  little 
disturbed,  will  not  easily  allow  the  ap- 
proach of  the  shooter;  but  cover  shoot- 
ing may  be  enjoyed  in  perfection,  and 
this  month  is,  in  fact,  the  very  zenith  of 
pheasant  and  woodcock  shooting. 

Coursing,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  hare 
with  hounds,  may  now  be  followed  with- 
out interruption. 

The  regidar  season  for  fox  hunting 
commences  generally  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month  ;  in  some  places  rather  earlier. 
Wild-fowl  make  their  appearance  in 
the  month  of  November ;  and  are  seen 
earlier  or  later,  and  indeed  numerous  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
season.  The  early  and  numerous  appear- 
ance of  wild-fowl  may  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  a  severe  winter. 
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OATS.  A  well  known  grain,  which 
constitutes  a  material  part  of  the  diet  of 
horses. 

Gibson  reckons  them  to  be  of  a  middle 
nature  between  wheat  and  barley.  They 
agree  well,  and  are  generally  so  palatable 
to  horses,  that  he  never  knew  even  a 
foreign  horse,  that  had  been  used  to  bar- 
ley and  other  kinds  of  grain,  refuse  to  eat 
them.  Yet  many  of  oiu*  horses  will  not 
relish  barley,  unless  it  be  scalded,  or  they 
are  first  suffered  to  be  very  hungry,  and 
even  then  they  do  not  care  to  eat  it. 
"  Oats  (says  he)  ai"e  cleansing  and  open- 
ing, and  our  horses  seldom  receive  any 
damage  from  them,  unless  given  with  too 
liberal  a  hand,  and  then  they  are  looked 
upon  to  be  heating.  Besides,  when  horses 
have  too  many  oats  given  them,  they  are 
apt  to  eat  little  or  no  hay.  But  this  sel- 
dom happens,  except  where  hay  is  scarce, 
or  not  good  of  its  kind,  and  oats  are  plen- 
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tiful ;  but  horses  that  eat  little  hay  and 
many  oats,  though  their  flesh  is  generally 
firm,  yet  they  seldom  carry  any  belly, 
and,  if  they  have  not  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
ercise, are  apt  to  fall  into  fevers. 

The  oats  are  generally  good  all  over 
England,  but  are  best  in  the  north  parts ; 
for  they  thrive  most  in  cold  moorish 
groimds,  and  in  some  countries  are  their 
chief  product.  Those  that  have  a  thin 
shell  and  not  large  and  husky,  feel  heavy 
in  hand,  and  rattle  when  poured  into  the 
measure,  are  the  best.  The  ship  oats  that 
come  to  Bear-Key  are  chiefly  from  the 
northern  counties,  but  are  sometimes 
musty  and  vmwholesome,  and  lose  their 
whiteness  by  the  water  carriage  ;  but 
when  they  are  put  into  dry  granaries  or 
dry  lofts,  and  spread  out  on  the  floors, 
and  often  turned  and  sifted,  they  fre- 
quently recover  their  sweetness,  and  may 
be  given  with  safety ;  yet  I  should  always 
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prefer  the  freshest  and  newest  oats,  espe- 
cially for  fine  horses,  though  they  may  be 
worse  in  kind  ;  and  where  they  abound 
in  husk  there  needs  no  more  than  to  in- 
crease the  allowance.  Some  prefer  the 
black  oats  to  the  white,  but  I  believe  the 
difference  is  but  small,  only  that  in  some 
places  the  black  are  more  firm  and  hard 
than  the  white,  and  have  a  thinner  shell, 
and  in  those  places  they  generally  sow  a 
superior  nimiber  of  black  oats  among  the 
white,  though  the  white  that  grow  up 
with  them  are  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  other,  which  shews  the  difference 
lies  chiefly  in  the  goodness  of  the  seed 
and  the  fitness  of  the  soil." 

OBERON.  A  bay  horse,  foaled  in 
1782,  bred  by  and  the  property  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Oberon  was  got  by  Florizel ;  his  dam, 
by  Snap  ;  grand-dam,  Blank  Mixbur}'. 

At  Burford,  August  11,  178.5,  Oberon 
Avon  501.  for  three  years  old,  colts  8st.  4lb. 
fillies  Bst.  21b.  beating,  at  three  two-mile 
heatSjLordvVbingdon's  Monarchy,and  Mr. 
Lade's  brown  filly,  which  was  distanced  the 
first  heat.  At  Swaft'ham,  September  2C, 
lie  won  501.  for  three  years  old  colts  and 
fillies,  8st.  each,  one  mile,  beating  Lord 
Abingdon's  Monarchy,  Mr.  Hale's  Icarus, 
Mr.  Hull's  Drover,  Prince  of  Wales's  Fi- 
garo, Mr.  Vernon's  Bedford, and  two  others. 
At  Newmarket  second  October  meeting, 
he  won  501.  for  three  years  old,  colts  8st. 
fillies  7st.  121b.  A.  F.  beating  Mr.  Lade's 
Pilot,  Sir  C.  Bunbury's  Blackcock,  Lord 
Egremont's  brown  colt,  by  Highflyer,  out 
of  Angelica,  Lord  Vere's  Fox,  Lord 
Grosvenor's  Grantham,  and  Mr.  Hull's 
Little  Anthony : — o  to  1  against  Oberon, 
3  to  1  against  Lord  Egremont's  colt,  3  to 
1  against  Little  Anthony,  and  4  to  1 
against  Graiitham. 

At  Newmarket  first  spring  meeting, 
1786,  Oberon  won  501.  three-year  olds,  7st. 
41b.;  foin-,  8st.  71b.;  and  five,  9st.  D.  C. 
beating  Sir  F.  Evelyn's  Egham,  5  years 
old;  Mr.  Vernon's  Trusty,  3  years" old; 
Prince  of  Wales's  Figaro,  3  years  old ; 
Mr.  Stacie's  Bacchus,  4  years  old;  Mr. 
Clarke's  Trinidado,  5  years  old  ;  and 
Duke  of  Queensbury's  Cuttei-,  4  years 
old : — 7  to  4  against  Oberon,  and  3  to  1 
against  Bacchus,  hi  the  second  spring 
meeting,  he  won  the  Jockey  Club  purse, 
for  fo\u--year  olds,  Sst.  R.  C.  beating  Sir 
F.  Standish's  Lepicq,  Lord  Grosvenor's 
Vulcan,  Mr.  Maynard's  Smith,  Mr.  Wcnt- 
worth's  Cowslip,  and  Mr.  Bullock's  Lu- 
nardi : — 5  to  2  against  Oberon,  and  4  to 
J  against  Lepicq.'  In  the  July  meeting, 
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at  Sst.  he  won  60gs.  for  all  ages,  D.  I. 
beating  Mr.  Dawson's  Roscius,  5  years 
old,  Sst.  81b.  ;  Mr.  O 'Kelly's  Soldier, 
aged,  9st. ;  Mr.  Lade's  brown  filly,  by 
Highflyer,  3  years  old,  6st.  9lb.  ;  Mr. 
Hull's  Alphonzo,  aged,  9st. ;  Sir  C.  Bun- 
bury's Volatile,  aged,  9st.  and  Lord 
Grosvenor's  Roundelay,  4  years  old,  8st. 
—6  to  5  against  Soldier,  5  to  2  against 
Oberon,  and  even  betting  either  Soldier 
or  Volatile  won.  In  the  first  October 
meeting,  at  7st.  71b.  he  won  the  140gs. 
subscription,  for  all  ages,  B.  C.  (seven 
subscribers,)  beating  Lord  Derby's  Peru, 
aged,  9st.  and  Lord  Foley's  Blandish,  4 
years  old,  7st.  71b. — 4  to  1  on  Oberon. 

At  Newmarket  second  October  meet- 
ing, 1787,  Oberon,  7st.  12lb.  beat  Lord 
Clermont's  Collector,  8st.  3lb.  last  three 
miles  of  B.  C.  50gs  : — 6  to  4  on  Collector. 
He  afterwards  proved  imsuccessful  in 
England,  and  was  sold  to  Noble  Mannis, 
Esq.  who  raced  him  in  Ireland. 

At  Limerick,  July  9, 1788,  Oberon  won 
501.  for  six-year  olds  and  aged,  Sst.  12lb. 
each,  four  mile  heats,  beating  Mr.  A. 
Daly's  Friar,  aged;  Mr.  M'Craith's  Tulip; 
Mr.  Hamilton's  Trifle,  G  years  old ;  Mr. 
Hewson's  Munster  Lass,  aged;  and  Mr. 
Strange's  Tormentor :  Trifle  the  favourite; 
after  the  first  heat,  2  to  1  on  Oberon. 
Next  day,  he  won  501.  for  all  ages,  beat- 
ing Mr.  Kirwan's  Hippomenes,  4  years 
old,  and  Mr.  Dennis's  Kildare,  5  years 
old.  At  Kilkenny,  July  31,  he  won  60gs. 
for  six-year  olds,  9st.  each,  two  -  mile 
heats,  beating  Mr.  Dennis's  Ranunculus, 
and  INIr.  Hamilton's  Tommy  Orde.  He 
afterwards  proved  unsuccessful. 

OCTOBER.  On  the  first  of  this  month 
the  pursuit  of  the  pheasant  becomes  a  le- 
gal object  with  the  sportsman  ;  grouse 
have  become  wild,  but  good  diversion 
may  still  be  obtained  with  the  partridge. 
Some  few  woodcocks  will  most  likely 
make  their  appearance  towards  the  end 
of  this  month. 

Coursing  is  in  full  activity.  The  hare 
is  pursued  also  by  the  harriers. 

Fox-hounds  are  busily  employed  cub 
Imnting  ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  regular  season  commences  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  montli. 

OFF  -  SIDE.  The  right-side  of  a  horse, 
if  you  stand  parallel  with  him,  and  look 
the  same  way,  is  the  oft-side  ;  as  the  left 
is  the  near-side.  When  speaking  of  any 
part  of  a  horse,  it  is  not  usual,  in  sporting 
terms,  to  use  the  words  right  or  left ;  but 
to  say  the  near-shoulder ;  the  oiF-eye ;  the 
near-leg  before,  or  the  off-leg  behind. 
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OIL,  AND  THE  BEST  MODE  OF  CLARIFY- 
ING IT.  All  vegetable  oils  possess  a  hardei- 
quality,  and  are  more  apt  to  become 
cloggy,  than  animal  oils  ;  and  are,  con- 
sequently, not  so  well  calculated  for  the 
fowling-piece,  the  locks  in  particular. 
Neat's-foot  oil,  and  the  oil  from  sheep's 
feet,  genei-ally  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  feculent  matter,  which  may 
be  separated  by  the  following  simple  pro- 
cess : — drop  a  few  small  pieces  of  lead 
into  the  bottle,  and  hang  it  in  the  sun  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  residuum 
will  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  oil 
remarkably  pure,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose  just  mentioned.  If  it 
happens  in  the  winter,  when  the  sun  is 
not  sufficiently  powerful,  hang  the  bottle 
near  the  fire,  to  keep  the  oil  perfectly 
fluid,  otherwise  the  residvuim  cannot  sink. 
— Goose  grease,  or  the  fat  of  fowls  in 
general,  will  answer  the  purpose  fully  as 
well,  if  clarified  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. Oil  thus  prepared  is  far  superior 
to  any  other  for  the  lock,  &c.  of  the  fowl- 
ing-piece ;  and  indeed  for  all  similar 
mechanism. 

OLD  BACHELORS.  There  are  few 
experienced  shooters,  I  apprehend,  who 
have  not  frequently  met  with  small  coveys 
of  partridges,  which  consisted  entirely  of 
male  birds.  These  small  coveys  are  evi- 
dently made  up  of  individuals  who  have 
not  been  able  to  find  mates,  and  which, 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  congre- 
gate, and  appear  to  live  in  the  greatest 
harmony — a  striking  instance  of  the  social 
disposition  of  the  partridge.  They  are 
called  old  bachelors. 

ONION  is  an  article  which  would  not 
have  found  its  way  here,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  great  utility  upon  a  certain 
emergency,  which  entitles  its  property  to 
be  more  universally  known.  No  trifling 
occurrence  can  possibly  occasion  more 
temporary  mortification  to  a  sportsman 
than  to  see  his  horse  labouring  under  the 


strangury  (or  suppression  of  urine)  after 
the  long  stage  of  a  journey,  or  the  severity 
of  a  chase.  In  such  cases,  the  first  far- 
rier is  genei'ally  called  in,  who,  proceed- 
ing upon  the  Mil  or  cure  system  of  former 
times,  prepares  a  portion  of  the  most 
powerful  urinary  stimulants,  plentifully 
besprinkled  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  oil 
of  juniper,  and  other  equalljr  violent  and 
injudicious  ingredients,  frequently  laying 
the  foundation  of  inflammation ;  when  an 
onion  being  peeled,  and  a  small  clove  or 
two  of  the  inside  properly  insinuated 
within  the  sheath,  may  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty  be  expected  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  without  the  interposition  of 
any  medicine  whatever. 

OPENING  THE  HEELS.  The  cere- 
mony of  opening  a  horse's  heels  is  some- 
times necessary,  when  they  are  become 
contracted  by  so  constantly  standing  upon 
the  dry  litter,  and  hot  dung  of  stables  in 
the  metropolis  ;  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curs much  less  in  the  country,  where  the 
defect  is  but  little  known.  Although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  hoof's  con- 
tracting in  a  great  degree  by  the  means 
already  mentioned,  it  must  be  more  so, 
where  the  hoofs  are  not  moistened  or 
stopped  for  weeks,  or  probably  months, 
together.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  the  back-handed  stroke 
of  the  smith's  rasp  in  shoeing,  is  not  a 
more  constant  or  frequent  cause  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  heels  than  any  other. 
Let  it  arise  from  whatever  cause,  the  re- 
medy with  them  is  always  ready ;  "  open 
the  heels  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  cut  away 
with  the  drawing-knife,  till  little  or  no- 
thing is  left :  when  the  basis  of  bearing 
is  taken  away,  the  heel  is  let  down  to  the 
ground,  the  tendons  are  put  upon  the 
stretch,  the  horse  being  divested  of  his 
natural  support,  hobbles  like  a  cripple, 
and  there  is  no  remedy,  but  to  wait  with 
patience  for  a  perfect  regeneration  of 
parts  so  wantonly  destroyed. 


ORTOLAN.  The  ortolan  or  wheat-ear,  inasmuch  as  in  some 
parts  it  is  sought  after  by  the  sportsman,  merits  particular  notice  in 
this  place.  This  species  is  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  even  so 
far  as  Greenland  ;  and  Lathom  says  he  has  seen  specimens  sent  to 
England  from  the  East  Indies.  The  ortolan  visits  England  annually 
in  the  middle  of  March,  and  leaves  us  in  September ;  and  about  that 
time  they  are  seen  in  great  numbers  by  the  sea  shore,  where  pro- 
bably they  subsist  some  little  time  before  they  take  their  departure. 

The  ortolan  and  the  wheat-ear  we  regard  as  one  and  the  same 
bird,  though  we  are  aware  that  a  distinction  has  been  made  by  some 
writers,  which  we  look  upon  as  incorrect.  These  birds  appear  in 
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great  numbers  In  some  parts  of  England,  and  are  much  esteemed. 
They  feed  on  small  earth-worms,  and  therefore  resort  to  ploughed 
fields.  About  Eastbourn,  in  Sussex,  they  are  taken  in  snares  made 
of  horse  hair,  placed  by  the  shepherds  beneath  the  hollows  of  a  long 
turf  cut  out  for  the  purpose.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  about  five 
inches  and  a  half ;  the  bill  black  and  more  than  half  an  inch  long  ; 
the  top  of  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back,  are  of  a  blueish 
grey ;  from  the  base  of  the  bill  a  black  streak  extends  over  the  eyes, 
cheeks,  and  ears,  where  it  widens  into  a  large  patch,  and  above  this 
there  is  a  line  of  white.  The  quills  are  black  with  tawny  edges  ; 
the  rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  and  base  half  of  the  tail,  white,  the 
rest  black.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  yellowish  white,  changing 
to  pure  white  at  the  vent.  Legs  and  feet  black.  In  the  female,  the 
wliite  above  the  eye  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  all  the  black  parts  of 
the  plumage  incline  more  to  brown,  nor  are  the  tail  feathers  marked 
60  deeply  with  white.    Such  is  the  description  given  of  the  wheat-ear. 

These  birds  frequent  heaths  ;  and,  except  in  particular  spots,  are 
only  seen  in  a  few  scattered  pairs.  The  nest,  which  is  placed  in  new 
ploughed  lands  under  stones,  or  sometimes  in  old  rabbit  burrows,  is 
constructed  with  much  care,  and  is  composed  of  dry  grass  or  moss 
mixed  with  wool,  and  lined  with  feathers  :  it  is  defended  by  a  sort 
of  covert  fixed  to  the  stone  or  clod  under  which  it  is  formed,  and  is 
always  made  on  the  ground.  The  eggs,  from  five  to  eight  in  num- 
ber, are  of  a  light  blue,  with  a  circle  at  the  large  end  of  a  deep  blue. 
The  young  are  hatched  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June. 

Having  described  what  in  England  is  called  the  wheat-ear,  we 
shall  introduce  the  description  of  the  ortolan  of  the  Continent,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  difference,  we  are,  nevertheless,  dis- 
posed to  consider  as  the  same  bird. 

The  ortolan,  we  are  told,  is  something  less  than  the  yellow-ham- 
mer :  bill  yellowish,  the  head  and  neck  are  cinereous  olive  ;  throat 
and  round  the  eyes  yellowish ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  red,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  brown,  varied  with  black  ;  tail  deep  brown 
with  rufous  edges,  excepting  the  outer  feather,  which  is  edged  with 
white,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  neck  to  it,  tipped  with  white  ;  though 
in  some  birds,  the  outer  feather  is  marked  obliquely  with  white  near 
the  end,  with  a  brown  tip  :  legs  yellowish.  The  female  differs  in 
having  the  head  and  neck  inclining  to  ash  colour,  marked  with  small 
blackish  lines  down  the  shaft  of  each  feather  ;  otherwise  like  the 
male. 

There  is  certainly  some  difference  in  the  description  of  the  wheat- 
ear  and  the  ortolan,  which,  however,  might  arise  from  the  different 
state  of  the  plumage,  as  we  conceive  (as  we  have  already  observed) 
that  they  are  one  and  the  same  ;  that  in  fact  the  wheat-ear  of  this 
country  is  the  ortolan  of  the  continent ;  and  is  in  all  probability  the 
celebrated  MiUaria  of  Varro.  Long  before  his  time  it  was  known 
at  Rome,  where  it  was  kept  in  the  aviaries  along  with  the  quails  and 
thrushes. 

The  ortolans,  when  fattened,  are  prepared  for  the  table  in  various 
ways.     Sometimes  they  are  roasted  in  a  natural  or  artificial  egg- 
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shell ;  a  mode  of  cookery  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  who  not  only 
dressed  small  bh-ds,  but  presented  them  at  their  entertainments  in 
this  manner ;  so  that  upon  opening  the  egg,  they  were  seen  floating 
amidst  a  high-seasoned  sauce.  The  delicacy  of  the  flesh  rather  than 
the  powers  of  song,  recommended  the  ortolan  to  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans, and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  fame  in  the  ancient  world  : 
this  species  will,  however,  sing  prettily  both  by  day  and  night,  and 
has  been  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Ortolans  are  found  in  several  parts  of  Europe  ;  are  common  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Sweden ;  migrat- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  in  their  passage 
they  are  caught  in  numbers,  in  order  to  fatten  for  the  lovers  of  good 
eating.  This  process  is  easily  managed  by  inclosing  the  birds  in  a 
dark  room,  setting  before  them  plenty  of  oats  and  millet,  with  which 
they  soon  grow  so  flit,  that  they  would  die  from  that  cause  alone,  did 
not  their  feeders  kill  them  for  the  emolument  of  their  sale.  Their 
flesh  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  exquisite  morsels  yet  known, 
being,  as  it  were,  a  lump  of  rich  fat,  and  the  birds  arrived  at  this 
state  will  often  weigh  three  ounces.  It  is  impossible,  we  are  told,  to 
eat  a  large  quantity  of  this  food,  provoking  as  it  may  be,  as  it  palls 
on  the  appetite  by  its  richness ;  and  nature,  as  in  other  instances,  so 
here,  has  placed  disgust  before  excess,  as  a  guard  against  the  intem- 
perance of  the  glutton. 

Ortolans  are  also  very  common  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  in 
Siberia  as  far  as  the  river  Ob,  but  never  go  much  to  the  north.  The 
arrival  of  the  ortolans  in  France  is  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  that 
of  the  swallow,  and  they  take  their  departure  with  the  quail.  They 
are  lean  on  their  first  appearance,  which  is  during  their  season  of 
love.  In  some  parts  they  make  their  nest  in  a  low  hedge ;  in  others 
on  the  ground.    It  is  carelessly  constructed,  similar  to  that  of  the  lark. 

In  India,  we  are  told,  that  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  cold  sea- 
son, that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  the  ortolans  make  their 
appearance,  and  assemble  in  such  flights  as  can  be  compared  to  no- 
thing better  than  immense  swarms  of  bees.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  April  and  May,  especially  if  the  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  called 
north-westers,  be  not  frequent ;  those  violent  gusts  disperse  them.  In 
clear  hot  weather,  perhaps  a  score  of  large  flights  may  be  seen  in 
various  directions  :  they  are  not  very  difficult  to  approach  ;  indeed, 
whole  flights  will  sometimes  settle  close  to  the  persons  who  happen 
to  be  on  a  favourite  or  inviting  spot.  Though  many  may  be  killed 
by  firing  at  random,  while  the  flock  is  on  the  ground,  it  is  best  to 
kill  them  on  the  wing  :  Major  Ducarel  once  killed  more  than  thir- 
teen dozen  by  one  discharge  of  dust  shot  at  a  flight  that  passed  close 
to  him. 

OTHELLO.     See  Black-and-all-Black,  page  62. 

OTTER.  This  creature  seems  to  form  that  link  in  the  chain  of 
gradation  which  unites  terrestrial  and  aquatic  animals,  and  is  un- 
commonly destructive  among  fish  ;  it  presents  the  form  of  the  qua- 
druped, but  resembles  aquatic  animals  in  being  able,  not  only  to 
swim  with  great  speed,  but  also  in  being  able  to  remain  for  a  con- 
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rsiderable  length  of  time  under  water.    The  otter,  however,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  amphibious  ;  he  is  not  formed  for  continuing  in  the 
water,  since,  Hke  other  terrestrial  creatures,  he  requires  the  aid  of 
respiration  ;  also,  if,  in  pursuit  of  prey,  he  gets  entangled  in  a  net, 
and  has  not  time  to  cut  with  his  teeth  a  sufficient  number  of  meshes 
to  effect  his  escape,  he  is  drowned.     The  usual  length  of  the  otter, 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  is  twenty-three  inches ; 
of  the  tail  itself  (which  is  broad  at  its  insertion  and  tapers  to  a  point) 
sixteen  ;  but  one  drowned,  by  being  entangled  in  a  fisherman's  net 
near  Bath,  in   1805,  measured,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  account 
(which  appears  to  us  more  than  suspicious)  upwards  of  six  feet ! 
The  weight  of  the  male  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  pounds ;  that 
of  the  female  from  thirteen  to  twenty-two  pounds : — one,  in  October, 
1794,  was  snared  in  the  Lea  river,  between  Ware  and  Hertford, 
which  weighed  upAvards  of  forty  pounds.     The  head  and  nose  are 
broad  and  flat,  the  eyes  are  brilliant,  though  small,  are  nearer  the 
nose  than  is  usual  in  quadrupeds,  and  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
discern  every  object  that  is  above  ;  wdiich  gives  the  otter  a  singular 
aspect,  somewhat  resembling  the  eel  ;  but  this  property  of  seeing 
what  is  above  gives  it  a  particular  advantage  when  lurking  at  the 
bottom  for  its  prey,  as  the  fish  cannot  discern  any  object  under  them, 
and  the  otter,  seizing  them  from  beneath  by  the  belly,  readily  takes 
any  number  with  little  exertion  :  the  ears  are  extremely  short  and 
their  orifice  narrow  ;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  small,  the  lips  are 
capable  of  being  brought  very  close  together,  somewhat  resembling 
the  mouth  of  a  fish,  are  very  muscular,  and  designed  to  close  the 
mouth  firmly,  while  in  the  action  of  diving,  and  the  nose  and  corners 
of  the  mouth  are  furnished  with  very  long  whiskers.     This  animal 
has  twenty-six  teeth,  six  cutting  and  two  canine  above  and  below,  of 
the  former  the  middlemost  are  the  least ;  it  has  besides  five  grinders 
on  each  side  in  both  jaws  :  the  legs  are  very  short,  but  remarkably 
broad  and  muscular,  the  joints  articulated  so  loosely,  that  the  otter 
can  turn  them  quite  back,  bring  them  in  a  line  with  its  body,  and 
use  them  as  fins ;  each  foot  has  five  toes,  connected  by  strong  webs, 
like  those  of  water-fowl :  thus  nature  in  every  particular  has  attended 
to  the  way  of  life  allotted  to  an  animal,  whose  food  is  fish,  and  whose 
haunts  must  necessarily  be  about  the  waters.    The  otter  has  no  heel, 
but  a  round  ball  under  the  sole  of  the  foot,  by  which  its  foot-mark  is 
easily  distinguished,  and  this  is  termed  the  seal.    The  general  shape 
of  the  otter  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  overgrown  weasel, 
being  long  and  slender  ;  its  colour  is  entirely  a  deep  brown,  except 
two  small  spots  of  white  on  each  side  of  the  nose  and  one  under  the 
chin  ;  the  skin  is  valuable,  if  the  animal  be  killed  in  the  winter,  and 
makes  gloves  more  durable,  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  retain 
their  pliancy  and  softness,  after  being  repeatedly  wetted,   beyond 
any  other  leather. 

The  otter  shews  great  sagacity  in  forming  its  abode,  burrowing 
under  ground  on  the  banks  of  some  river  or  lake ;  and  generally 
making  the  entrance  of  its  hole  under  water,  working  upwards  to- 
wards the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  forming  several  holts  or  lodges, 
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that  in  case  of  high  floods  it  may  have  a  retreat  (for  no  animal  is 
more  careful  to  repose  in  a  dry  place )  and  there  making  a  minute 
orifice  for  the  admission  of  air  ;  and  even  this  aperture,  for  greater 
concealment,  is  frequently  made  in  the  middle  of  some  thick  bush. — 
Sometimes  its  retreat  is  made  in  the  hollow  trunk,  or  upon  the  top, 
of  a  willow  pollard  that  inclines  over  the  water.  The  otter  is  very 
cleanly,  depositing  its  excrements  or  spraints  in  particular  spots. 
Upon  the  least  alarm  it  flies  to  the  water,  where,  by  its  rapidity  in 
swimming  and  diving,  it  frequently  escapes  from  its  pursuers. 

In  rivers  the  otter  is  always  observed  to  swim  against  the  stream 
to  meet  its  prey  ;  and  in  very  hard  weather,  when  its  natural  food 
fails,  the  otter  will  kill  lambs,  sucking  pigs,  and  poultry  ;  and  one 
was  caught  in  a  warren  where  it  had  come  (it  is  supposed)  to  prey  on 
rabbits.  The  otter  will  also  devour  vegetables  of  different  kinds, 
and  gnaw  the  bark  and  twigs  of  young  trees. 

In  the  year  1793,  as  two  gentlemen  were  shooting  in  Devonshire, 
the  pointer  stood  at  some  brakes,  from  which  a  large  otter  issued  ; 
the  dog  seized  it ;  but,  being  severely  bitten,  quitted  his  hold  :  after 
driving  the  otter  about  for  some  time  in  a  turnip  field,  his  destruction 
was  eftected  by  blows  upon  the  head ;  and  this  otter  was  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  five  miles  from  any  river  or  pond  that  could  supply  him 
with  fish,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  meant  to  prey  upon  some  land 
animal,  as  he  had  prowled  so  far  from  the  place  where  his  natural 
food  could  be  procured. 

This  occasional  rambling  of  the  otter  from  its  favourite  element 
seems  to  be  one  of  its  habits.  At  Hudson's  bay  they  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  both  in  woods  and  on  ojDen  plains, 
as  well  as  on  the  ice  of  large  lakes,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
any  known  open  water.  If  pursued  when  among  the  woods  in  winter 
(where  the  snow  is  always  light  and  deep)  they  immediately  dive  into 
and  make  considerable  way  under  the  snow,  but  are  easily  traced  by 
the  motion  of  it  above  them,  and  soon  overtaken.  Otters  are  very 
fond  of  play,  and  one  of  their  favourite  pastimes  is,  to  get  on  a  high 
ridge  of  snow,  bend  their  fore  feet  backward,  and  slide  down  the 
side  of  it  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  twenty  yards.  They  have 
from  three  to  five  young  at  a  time.  In  summer,  when  the  hair  is 
very  short,  they  are  almost  black,  but  as  the  cold  weather  advances, 
they  become  lighter  coloured. 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  extremely  rank  and  fishy  ;  but  we  are 
told  the  Romish  church  allows  its  use  on  maigre  days.  In  the 
kitchen  of  the  Carthusian  Convent,  near  Dijon,  Mr.  Pennant  says 
that  he  saw  an  otter  preparing  for  the  dinner  of  that  rigid  order, 
who,  by  their  rules,  are  prohibited,  during  their  whole  lives  the 
eating  of  flesh. 

As  the  otter  frequents  ponds  near  gentlemen's  houses,  litters  of 
young  have  been  found  in  cellars,  soughs,  and  drains.  The  cubs 
have  been  known  to  have  been  suckled  and  brought  up  by  a  bitch : 
near  South  Molten,  in  Devonshire,  this  happened,  and  the  young 
otter  followed  his  master  with  the  dogs,  but  seemed  to  have  no  in- 
clination for  the  water. 
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There  are  many  instances  of  the  otter  being  tamed  when  taken 
young,  and  becoming  so  domesticated  as  to  follow  their  master, 
answer  to  a  name,  and  employ  their  talent  in  fishing  for  him. 

William  Collis,  of  Kemmerston,  near  Wooler,  in  Northumberland, 
had  a  tame  otter  which  always  attended  him,  wovdd  fish  in  the  river, 
and  when  satiated  return  to  him.  In  Collis's  absence,  his  son  took 
the  otter  out  to  fish  ;  but  it  refused  to  come  to  the  accustomed  call 
and  was  lost  :  the  father,  after  several  day's  search,  being  near  the 
place  where  it  was  lost,  and  calling  by  its  name,  it  came  creeping  to 
his  feet,  and  shewed  many  marks  of  firm  attachment. 

James  Campbell,  near  Inverness,  had  likewise  a  tame  otter,  which 
was  frequently  employed  in  fishing,  and  would  take  eight  or  ten 
salmon  in  a  day.  If  not  prevented,  it  always  attempted  to  break  the 
salmon  behind  the  fin  next  the  tail.  When  one  was  taken  from  it, 
it  dived  for  more,  and  when  tired  and  satisfied  with  eating  the  share 
of  the  prize  allotted  it,  the  animal  curled  itself  round  and  fell  asleep, 
in  which  state  it  was  generally  carried  home.  This  otter  fished,  as 
well  in  the  sea,  as  in  a  river,  and  took  great  numbers  of  codlings  and 
other  fish. 

Fishing  with  the  tame  otter  is  mentioned  by  Vaniare  in  his  PrcB' 
dium  Rusticum,  and  the  passage  has  been  thus  translated : — 

Should  chance,  within  their  dark  recess,  betray 
The  tender  young,  bear  quick  the  prize  away. 
Tam'd  by  thy  care,  the  useful  brood  shall  join 
The  watery  chase,  and  add  their  toils  to  thine ; 
From  each  close  lurking  liole  shall  force  away, 
And  drive  within  thy  nets  the  silver  prey  : 
As  the  taught  hound  the  timid  stag  subdues, 
Or  o'er  the  dewy  plain  the  panting  hare  pursues. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Little  Waltham  Hall,  Essex,  had  an  otter  which 
always  attended  him  like  a  dog  ;  and  every  afternoon,  when  the  old 
gentleman  slept,  the  otter  regularly  stationed  itself  in  his  lap :  it  used 
to  get  fish  from  the  ponds  in  the  gardens  and  grounds  near  the  house; 
it  had  milk  also  given  it,  and  was  at  last  accidentally  killed  by  a  maid 
servant  striking  it  on  the  nose,  where,  it  is  said,  a  trifling  blow 
generally  proves  fatal. 

Buffbn  mentions  a  tame  otter  that  was  kept  in  1775  in  an  abbey  at 
Autun.  This  was  a  female,  and  had  been  taken  extremely  young, 
and  reared  with  milk  until  two  months  old,  when  it  was  fed  with 
soup,  fruits,  pulse,  meat,  fish,  &c.  which  latter,  however,  it  would 
not  eat  unless  perfectly  fresh.  It  was  as  tame  as  a  dog,  and  would 
come  whenever  called  by  its  name,  and  would  also  play  with  a  dog 
and  cat  with  which  it  had  been  early  acquainted,  but  manifested 
great  animosity  against  others  M'hich  approached  it.  This  otter 
chieffy  inhabited  a  room,  and  would  lie  by  night  on  a  bed,  and  during 
the  day  on  a  heap  of  straw  prepared  for  it  :  the  animal  would  occa- 
sionally plunge  its  head  and  fore  feet  into  a  vessel  of  water  which 
always  stood  near  it,  and,  after  shaking  itself,  go  out  into  the  court 
yard  for  exercise,  and  then  repose  in  the  sunshine.  It  appeared  to 
have  lost  the  natural  habits  of  its  kind,  since  being  carried  one  day 
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to  a  pool  of  water,  it  seemed  afraid  and  would  not  go  into  it,  but  only 
wetted  its  head  and  feet  as  in  its  chamber  ;  and  when  thrown  in  to 
the  distance  of  some  feet,  it  instantly  made  to  the  shore,  as  if  in  a 
sort  of  alarm,  and  followed  readily  to  the  abbey. 

But  the  most  curious  instance  of  the  otter's  being  tamed,  is  that 
where  a  person  suffered  it  to  follow  him  with  his  dogs,  with  which 
he  used  to  hunt  other  otters ;  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  so  far  were 
the  dogs  from  molesting  it,  that  they  would  not  even  hunt  an  otter 
whilst  it  remained  with  them ;  upon  this  account,  although  the  otter 
was  useful  in  fishing,  and  in  di'iving  trout  and  other  fish  towards  the 
nets,  the  owner  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  it. 

According  to  Goldsmith,  the  manner  of  rearing  otters  to  become 
domestic  is  to  procure  them  as  young  as  possible,  and  to  carefully 
feed  them  at  first  with  small  fish  and  water  ;  as  they  gain  strength, 
milk  is  to  be  mixed  with  their  food,  the  quantity  of  their  fish  pro- 
vision lessened,  and  that  of  vegetables  and  bread  increased,  until  at 
length  they  are  fed  wholly  upon  bread,  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
their  constitution.  The  mode  of  training  them  to  hunt  for  fish  re- 
quires both  patience  and  assiduity.  They  are  first  taught  to  fetch 
in  the  same  manner  as  dogs  are  instructed  ;  but  not  possessing  the 
same  sagacity  or  docility,  the  operation  of  teaching  them  is  rendered 
much  more  tedious  and  perplexing.  It  should  be  performed  by  ac- 
customing them  to  take  a  truss,  made  of  leather,  and  stuffed  with 
wool  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  into  their  mouth,  and  to  drop  it  when 
commanded ;  to  run  after  it  when  thrown  forward,  and  to  bring  it  to 
their  master.  From  this,  the  process  is  to  real  fish,  which  are 
thrown  dead  into  the  water,  and  which  they  are  taught  to  fetch  to 
shore.  In  a  short  time  living  fish  are  made  use  of  instead  of  dead 
ones,  till  at  length  the  education  of  the  animal  becomes  complete, 
and  he  readily  obeys  his  master.  Tedious  as  the  process  is,  the  la- 
bour is  amply  repaid,  we  are  told,  as  an  otter,  thus  taught,  will  catch 
fish  not  only  for  its  own  use,  but  to  sustain  a  whole  family. 

The  otter  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  north  and  north-east  of 
Asia,  even  as  far  as  Kamschatka,  where  the  natives  use  the  skins  to 
face  their  garments,  or  to  wrap  round  those  more  precious  furs  of  the 
sables,  which  are  better  preserved  in  otter  skins  than  in  any  other 
manner.  The  otter  inhabits  none  of  the  Aleutian  or  Fox  Islands, 
except  the  easternmost,  which  are  thought  to  be  near  the  new  world. 
They  are  sometimes  seen  as  low  south  as  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  but 
are  there  very  scarce ;  and  otters  are  not  met  with  farther  south. 
They  abound  in  North  America,  particularly  in  Canada,  where  the 
most  valuable  furs  of  this  kind  are  produced,  and  where  they  exceed 
the  European  otter  in  size.  The  Americans  round  Hudson's  Bay, 
shoot  or  trap  them  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  are  sent  to 
Europe  ;  and  they  also  eat  their  flesh. 

The  sea  otter  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  and  in  the 
adjacent  islands,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  America;  but 
it  is  confined  within  a  very  few  degrees  of  latitude.  Its  whole  length 
is  about  four  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  thirteen  inches.  The 
fur  is  extremely  soft,  and  of  a  deep  glossy  black.     The  ears  are 
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small  and  erect,  and  the  whiskers  long  and  white.  The  legs  are 
short  and  thick,  the  hinder  toes  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  seal. 
The  weight  of  the  largest  sea  otters  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds. 

In  their  manners,  these  animals  are  very  harmless  ;  and  towards 
their  offspring  they  exhibit  an  uncommon  degree  of  attachment. 
They  will  never  desert  their  young ;  and  will  even  starve  themselves 
to  death  on  being  robbed  of  them,  and  strive  to  breathe  their  last  on 
the  spot  where  their  young  have  been  destroyed.  The  female  pro- 
duces only  a  single  young  one  at  a  time  ;  which  she  suckles  almost  a 
whole  year,  and  till  it  takes  to  itself  a  mate.  The  sea  otters  pair  and 
are  very  constant.  They  often  carry  their  young  between  their  teeth, 
and  fondle  them,  frequently  flinging  them  up  and  catching  them 
again  in  their  paws.  Before  these  can  swim,  the  old  ones  will  take 
them  in  their  fore  feetj  and  swim  about  with  them  upon  their  backs. 

The  sea  otters  swim  sometimes  on  their  sides ;  at  other  times  on 
their  backs,  or  any  upright  position.  They  are  very  sportive,  em- 
brace each  other,  and  seem  to  kiss.— When  attacked,  they  make  no 
resistance,  but  endeavour  to  save  themselves  by  flight:  if,  however, 
they  are  closely  pressed,  and  can  perceive  no  means  of  escape,  they 
scold  and  grin  like  an  angry  cat.  On  receiving  a  blow,  they  imme- 
diately lie  on  their  side,  draw  up  their  hind  legs  together,  cover  their 
eyes  with  their  fore  paws,  and  thus  seem  to  prepare  themselves  for 
death.  But,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  their  pursuer, 
they  deride  him  as  soon  as  they  are  safe  in  the  sea,  with  various  di- 
verting tricks  :  at  one  time,  keeping  themselves  on  end  in  the  water, 
and  jumping  over  the  waves,  holding  their  fore  paw  over  the  eyes, 
as  if  to  shade  them  from  the  svm  wiiile  looking  out  for  their  enemy ; 
then  lying  flat  on  their  back,  and  stroking  their  belly  ;  then  throwing 
their  young  down  into  the  water  and  fetching  them  up  again.  In 
their  escape,  they  carry  the  sucklings  in  their  mouth,  and  drive  be- 
fore them  those  that  are  full  grown. 

The  skins  of  the  sea  otters  are  of  great  value,  and  have  long 
formed  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  Russia.  They  are 
sometimes  taken  with  nets,  but  are  more  frequently  destroyed  with 
clubs  and  spears.  The  young  animals  are  said  to  be  delicate  eating, 
and  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  lambs.  The  flesh  of  the  old 
ones  is  insipid  and  tough. 

OTTER    HUNTING.      This  amuse-  are   to  be  met  with;  but  it  declined  so 

ment  was  formerly  much   in  fashion  in  nuich  that  twenty  years  since  otter  lumt- 

this  country  ;  and  as  it  occurs  at  a  season  ing  was  as  nearly  extinct  as  possible  :  it 

when  the  piu-suit  of  the  fox  and  the  hare  has  since  resuscitated,  as  it  were ;    it  is 

are  necessarily  abandoned,  it  offers  a  sort  now  pursued  in  various  parts  of  Great 

of  apology  for  field  sports  when  superior  Britain ;   though  it  is  never  hkely  to  be- 

diversion  is  unattainable.     As  in  the  pur-  come  general  or  popular.     It  is  amusing 

suit  of  the  otter  the  hounds  are  frequently  enough  to  some  persons;  but  the  sport  is 

in  the  watei-,  so  the  hunting  of  this  ani-  very  insipid  compared  to  the  chase  of  the 

mal  cannot  be  undertaken  till  the  severity  fox,  or  the  pursuit  of  the  hare, 
of  the  winter  and  spring  has  passed  away.         Upon   this  subject,  an   old   author  re- 

About  a  century  and   a  half  ago,   otter  marks  : — "  these  otters  must  be   hunted 

hunting  was  very  common  in  all   those  by  special  dogs,  such  as  are  called  otter 

parts   of  England,   where  these    animals  hounds  ;    and    also    with    special   instru- 
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ments,  called  otter  spears*.     When  they  not  exactly  the  case  ;  an  otter  will  keep 

find  themselves  wounded   with    a   spear  the  water  as  long  as  he  is  able,  certainly  ; 

they  then  come  to  land,  where  they  tight  but  as  he  becomes  fatigued  by  the  pursuit, 

furiously  with  the  dogs ;  and  except  they  he  will  quit  the  watei-,  though  he  has  not 

be   first  wounded  they  forsake   not    the  been  wounded,  and  endeavour  to  shelter 

water  ;  for  they  are  not  ignorant  how  safe  himself  in  a  sough  or  drain,  or  some  such 

a  refuge  the  water  is  unto  them,  and  how  subterranean    asyhun.       Somervile    thus 

unequal  a  combat   they   must   maintain  describes  the  pursuit  of  the  otter  : — 
with  men  and  dogs  upon  land."     This  is 

This  subtle  plunderer  of  the  beaver  kind, 
Far  ofi",  perhaps,  where  ancient  alders  shade 
The  deep  still  pool,  within  some  hollow  trunk 
Conti'ives  his  wicker  couch  ;  where  he  surveys 
His  long  purlieu,  lord  of  the  stream,  and  all 
The  finny  shoals  his  own. 

On  the  soft  sand. 
See  there  his  seal  impressed  !  and  on  that  bank 
Behold  the  glitt'ring  spoils  !  half  eaten  fish. 
Scales,  fins,  and  bones,  the  leavings  of  his  feast. 
Fresh,  on  that  yielding  flag  bed,  now  once  more 
His  seal  I  view  !     O'er  yon  dank  rushy  marsh 
The  sly  goose-footed  prowler  bends  his  course, 
And  seeks  the  distant  shallows.     Huntsman,  bring 
Thy  eager  pack,  and  trail  him  to  his  couch. 
Hark  !  the  loud  peal  begins,  how  greedily 
They  snuff"  the  fishy  steam,  that  to  each  blade 
Rank-scenting  clings ! 

Now  on  firm  land  they  range  ;  then  in  the  flood 
They  plunge  tumultuous  ;  or,  through  reedy  pools, 
Rustling,  they  work  their  way  :  no  holt  escapes 
Their  curious  search.     Yon  hollow  trunk. 
That  with  its  hoary  head  uncovered,  salutes 
The  passing  wave,  must  be  the  tyrant's  fort  : 
Mark  well !  how  these  impatient  climb, 
While  others  at  the  foot  incessant  bay  : 
At  length  his  coucli  he  leaves,  and  dives  along  ! 
Th'  ascending  bubbles  mark  his  gloomy  way. 

See  !  there  he  vents  ! 
The  pack  plunge  headlong,  and  protended  spears 
Menace  destruction  :  Ah  !  there  once  more  he  vents  ! 
See !  that  bold  hovmd  has  seized  him  ;  down  they  sink, 
Together  lost :  see  there  escap'd  he  flies 
Half-drown'd,  and  clambers  up  the  slippery  bank 
With  ooze  and  blood  distain'd.     That  spear  has  pierc'd 
His  neck ;  the  crimson  waves  confess  the  wound. 

Lo  !  on  yon  sedgy  bank 
He  creeps  disconsolate ;  his  numerous  foes 
Surround  him,  hounds  and  men.     Pierc'd  through  and  through. 
On  pointed  spears,  they  lift  him  high  in  air  ; 

Bid  the  loud  horns 
Proclaim  the  spoiler's  fate — he  dies  !  he  dies  ! 

Those  who  follow  otter  hunting  at  pre-  advanced  to  enable  the  dogs  to  remain  in 
sent  generally  go  out  early  in  the  morn-  the  water  without  sustaining  any  injury, 
ing,  as  soon  as  the  season  is  sufliciently    The  principal  reason  for  going  out  early 

*  Otter  spears  should  be  barbed ;  but  so  contrived  that  the  barbs  lie  close  to  the 
staff"  or  handle  till  the  blow  is  struck,  when  they  should  expand,  by  means  of  springs, 
and  thus  secure  the  obiect. 
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in  the  morning  is,  that  as  the  otter,  dur- 
ing the  night,  frequently  sti-ays  to  some 
distance  from  the  water  side,  so  the 
hovuids  arc  Hkely  to  hit  upon  the  scent 
under  sucli  circumstances,  and  thus  fol- 
low him  to  his  couch.  The  sportsmen  go 
on  each  side  of  the  water,  beating  the 
banks  and  sedges  ;  and  if  there  be  an  otter 
in  the  neighbourhood,  his  seal  will  most 
likely  be  observed  on  the  mud  or  sand  by 
the  edge  of  the  stream  :  each  sportsman 
should  be  prepared  Avith  an  otter  spear. 
Dogs  used  to  the  diversion  will  carefully 
try,  not  merely  the  banks  of  the  river,  but 
Avill  examine  every  stiunp  or  large  stone 
which  raises  its  head  above  the  water,  and 
upon  which  the  spraints  of  the  otter  will 
be  frequently  deposited.  The  hounds  will 
open  in  the  same  manner  as  harriers  will 
give  tongue  to  a  hare,  and  on  this  signal, 
the  track  of  the  otter  is  examined  if  pos- 
sible on  the  banks  or  water's  edge,  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  direction  he  has 
taken.  The  pursuit  is  continued  and  tlie 
otter  is  generally  hunted  up  to  his  couch, 
which  he  w-ill,  however,  quit  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hounds,  and  he  hides  him- 
selffrom  view  by  plunging  into  the  stream ; 
but  as  he  makes  way  under  the  water,  his 
track  may  be  frequently  observed  by  the 
bubbles  which  form  immediately  above 
his  course  :  this  serves  as  a  direction  to 
the  sportsman.  Though  the  otter  Avill 
continue  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
under  water,  yet  he  is  forced  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe,  which,  however,  lie  ma- 
nages with  great  sagacity ;  as  when  he 
approaches  the  top  of  the  water  for 
that  purpose,  he  rises  perpendicularly,  as 
it  were,  and  merely  projects  his  nose 
above  the  surface,  and  dives  again  in- 
stantly. Thus  the  renting  of  the  animal 
is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  will  escape 
the  observation  of  those  unaccustomed  to 
the  diversion. 

Although  the  otter  is  so  admirably  cal- 
culated for  swimming  and  diving  ;  yet  he 
is  much  sooner  fatigued  than  might  be 
expected  ;  and  when  he  finds  himself  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  his  superiority  in 
the  water,  he  makes  directly  for  the  shore. 
Shoidd  he  be  seized  by  a  dog  in  the  watei', 
he  never  fails  to  sink  immediately,  taking 
his  adversary  along  with  him  ;  the  dog  is, 
of  course,  under  the  necessity  of  quitting 
his  hold,  and  he  rises  again  the  moment 
he  can  extricate  himself  from  tlie  jaws  of 
his  antagonist.  The  ottei",  on  becoming 
fatigued,  will  make  for  the  land,  as  already 
observed ;  and  on  such  occasions  he  is  not 
easily  turned  from  his  purpose.  He,  how- 
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ever,  thus  affords  the  sportsmen  an  oppor- 
tunity of  using  their  spears,  and  he  gene- 
rally meets  his  death  from  the  hounds,  or 
perhaps  from  both,  unless  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  make  his  way  into  some  friendly 
drain  or  sough,  or  into  some  similar  situ- 
ation, from  which  it  is  sometimes  found 
impossible  to  dislodge  him. 

The  spear  is  of  little,  if  any  service,  till 
the  otter  approaches  the  shore,  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  it  eft'ectively  when  he  vents, 
though  the  place  should  be  within  the 
sportsman's  reach. 

Otters  maintain  a  very  fierce  and  ob- 
stinate conflict  with  the  dogs  ;  they  bite 
even  more  keenly  than  the  fox  ;  they  fight 
to  the  last  gasp,  and  the  male  dies  without 
complaining  ;  though  the  jn-egnant  fe- 
males, it  is  asserted,  will  emit  a  very  shrill 
squeal. 

In  1796,  near  Bridgnorth,  on  the  river 
Worse,  four  otters  were  killed ;  one  stood 
three,  another  four,  hours  before  the 
hounds,  and  was  scarcely  a  minute  out  of 
sight. 

In  April,  1804,  the  otter  hoimds  of  ]\Ir. 
Coleman,  of  Leominster,  killed,  in  Monk- 
land  Mill  pond,  an  otter  of  extraordinary 
size  :  it  measured  from  the  nose  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  four  feet  ten  inches,  and 
weighed  thirty-four  pounds  and  a  half. — 
This  animal  was  supposed  to  be  eight 
years  old,  and  to  have  destroyed  a  ton  of 
fish  annually  for  the  last  five  years. 

Otters  are  easily  captured  when  snow 
covers  the  ground  accompanied  by  severe 
frost :  they  then  collect  together  and  are 
easily  traced  :  upon  the  Fobbing  marshes 
in  Essex,  when  the  Fleets  had  long  been 
frozen,  a  party  killed  nine  in  one  day ; 
and  in  1796,  a  gentleman  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, with  the  assistance  of  only  a 
terrier,  secured  two  very  large  ones  out 
of  three,  which  the  dog  discovered  by  the 
side  of  a  brook. 

About  twenty-seven  years  ago,  or  about 
the  year  1 805,  as  the  hounds  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  of  Halton  Hall,  near  Lancas- 
ter, were  piu'suing  an  otter  in  the  river 
Lune,  the  animal  was  observed  making 
towards  a  drain  situated  near  the  edge  of 
the  water  :  some  of  the  lower  orders  were 
enjoying  the  diversion,  as  is  very  generally 
the  case  ;  and  on  one  of  these  (a  plasterer) 
observing  the  manoeuvre  of  the  otter,  he 
attempted  to  prevent  the  animal  from  en- 
tering the  subterraneous  retreat  just  men- 
tioned ;  in  which  he  succeeded,  as  well  as 
in  forcing  the  otter  again  into  the  water ; 
but  it  was  at  some  expense,  as  in  the 
scufile,  the  otter  bit  the  end  of  his  thumb 
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completely  off  just  below  the  nail ;  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  man  was  vniconscious 
of  his  loss  till  he  perceived  the  separated 
part  lying  on  the  sand  before  him. 

It  is  asserted  that  otters  may  be  taken 
in  an  unbaited  trap,  but  that  they  reject 
every  kind  of  bait :  the  trap  must  be 
placed  near  the  otter's  landing  place, 
which  may  be  found  by  examining  the 
edges  of  the  river  or  pond,  either  by  his 
spraints,  his  seal,  or  the  remains  of  fish 
(for  in  whatever  place  he  devours  his 
phmder,  sufficient  marks  are  uniformly 
left  of  his  depredations ) :  the  trap  must 
be  set  in,  and  covered  with,  mud,  to  pre- 
vent his  seeing  it.  The  instant  the  trap 
strikes,  the  otter  plunges  with  it  into  the 
water,  when  its  weight  preventing  his 
rising  to  the  surface,  he  is  drowned.  The 
trap  will  seldom  be  drawn  more  than 
twenty  yards  from  the  spot,  and,  with  a 
grappling  iron,  may  be  soon  recovered. 
If  the  place  where  he  comes  out  of  the 
water  cannot  be  discovered,  upon  the 
ground,  wliere  the  remains  of  the  fish  are 
left,  a  hole  should  be  cut  near  tlie  edge  of 
the  water,  and  a  trap  or  two  placed  upon 
a  level  with  the  ground,  and  covered 
carefully  with  moss. 

Although  the  otter  rejects  all  baits  in 
the  trap,  an  instance  accurred  in  August, 
1799,  in  the  river  Buckland,  near  Dover, 
of  his  taking  a  line  bait.  An  otter  sud- 
denly darted  from  his  holt,  and  seized  the 
bait  of  a  gentleman  trolling  for  pike,  who 
thought  the  bait  was  taken  by  an  over- 
grown fish,  in  consequence  of  the  animal's 
violent  struggles.  After  a  long  contest, 
in  which  the  troUer  disjilayed  much  skill, 
to  his  great  astonishment  and  that  of 
others  upon  the  spot,  he  drew  the  otter 
to  the  shore  completely  exhausted. 

For  the  language  or  technical  terms  of 
this  chase,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Terms  in  Sporting.  For  the  kind 
of  dog  calculated  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
otter,  see  the  article  Hound. 

OVER -DONE.  A  horse  is  said  to  be 
over-done,  when  both  his  frame  and  spirits 
are  so  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  exces- 
sive labour,  that  he  sinks  down  in  his  stall 
almost  immediately  after  reaching  the 
stable;  where  he  extends  himself  at  every 
extremity,  giving  evident  proof  of  the 
struggles  nature  has  to  encounter,  by  the 
bodily  disquietude  under  which  he  con- 
tinues distressed  for  many  hours,  and 
sometimes  days,  before  he  becomes  per- 
fectly recovered.  When  a  horse  is  reduced 
to  this  state,  by  a  too  long  continuance  at 
slow  or  steady  work,  no  doubt  of  recovery 
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need  be  entertained  with  a  few  days  nurs- 
ing ;  but  if  it  has  been  occasioned  by  a 
continued  and  persevering  speed  with 
hounds,  and  a  long  journey  home,  danger 
may  be  justly  apprehended  :  instances 
have  occurred  Avhere  internal  inflamma- 
tions have  arisen,  by  which  existence  has 
soon  been  destroyed. 

OVER-REACH.  An  over-reach  is  such 
injury  (either  cut  or  bruise)  as  is  frequently 
sustained  in  the  heel  of  a  horse's  fore-foot, 
by  one  of  the  shoes  behind ;  and  this  haji- 
pens  during  brisk  action,  in  either  trot  or 
gallop,  where  the  ground  is  unexpectedly 
deep  and  deceptive  :  or  when  a  horse  is 
thick  in  the  shoulders,  and  slow  in  action 
before,  the  hind-quarters  are  thrown  in 
faster  than  the  fore-  legs  can  get  out  of  the 
way,  by  which  inactive  or  sluggish  tar- 
diness, the  accident  is  occasioned  much 
oftener  than  by  any  other  means.  It  more 
frequently  occurs  in  hunting  than  under 
any  other  circumstances. 

When  neglected,  or  unattended  to,  if 
the  injury  is  severe,  ill  consequences  may 
ensue  ;  the  first  step  to  prevent  which  is, 
to  wash  the  part  well  with  warm  water, 
slightly  impregnated  with  vinegar  :  press 
upon  the  wound  a  linen  cloth  till  quite 
dry,  then  apply  a  pledget  of  lint  or  tow, 
well  wetted  with  friar's  balsam,  or  com- 
pound tincture  of  myrrh,  covering  it  se- 
curely with  a  proper  bandage,  with  a  view 
to  harden  the  surface,  which  is  the  lead- 
ing object  to  be  attained.  This  may  be 
repeated  the  following  day,  if  necessary, 
to  farther  close  the  mouths  of  such  lacei'- 
ated  vessels  as  continue  to  ooze  a  lymph 
or  ichor.  If,  however,  the  cut  should  be 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  resist  these  means 
of  intentional  termination,  it  must  be 
treated  as  a  wound,  and  the  horse  not 
permitted  to  encounter  work  or  dirt  dur- 
ing its  progress  and  cure.  No  greasy  or 
unctuous  applications  should  be  made,  if 
it  can  possibly  be  done  without  :  as  the 
best  and  most  expeditious  cure  will  be 
obtained  by  hardening  the  surface,  and 
preventing  a  discharge  ;  rmless  there  is  a 
deep  and  serious  destruction  of  parts,  in 
which  case  it  cannot  be  be  obtained  but 
by  incarnation. 

OVERTON.  A  son  of  King  Fergus, 
dam  by  Herod,  grand-dam  by  Snip,  great 
grand-dam  own  sister  to  Regulus,  was 
bred  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  foaled  in 
1788.  At  York,  in  1792,  he  won  a  sweep- 
stakes of  lOOgs.  each,  half  forfeit,  twelve 
subscribers.  "The  same  week  he  won  a 
501.  plate,  added  to  a  subscription  purse, 
beating   Rosalind,  Storm,    Halbert,  and 
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two  others.  The  next  day  he  beat  Hal- 
bert  a  match  four  miles,  for  300gs.  giving 
him  a  stone.  At  Doncaster  he  won  the 
gold  cup  of  lOOgs.  value  ;  beating  Iluby, 
Rosalind,  Smoaker,  Gentleman,  and  Col- 
chis. At  York,  1774,  he  beat  Halbert 
two  miles  for  200gs.  After  which  he  was 
taken  out  of  training,  and  became  a  stal- 
lion at  Skipton,  near  York,  at  ten  guineas 
a  mare.  He  is  sire  of  those  famous  horses 
Cockfighter  and  Rolla. 

OX -FEET,    in  a  horse,  is  when  the 
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horn  of  tlie  hind  foot  cleaves  just  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  fore-part  of  the  hoof, 
from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe  ;  this  though 
not  common,  is  very  troublesome,  and 
often  makes  a  horse  halt. 

OX  -  LEGS.  An  imperfection  in  some 
horses,  which,  though  they  have  the  back 
sinew  of  their  fore-legs  somewhat  separate 
from  the  bone,  yet  their  sinews  are  so 
small  and  so  little  set  off,  that  their  legs 
will  become  round  after  short  labour. 


Px\CE.  An  expression  to  signify  the 
motion,  or  progressive  action,  of  a  horse, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  human  species. 
When  speaking  of  a  man's  pace,  it  is 
usual  to  say,  he  walks,  he  runs,  or  he 
goes  a  good  pace  ;  which  becomes  applic- 
able to  either,  meaning  that  he  is  an  ex- 
peditious walker,  a  fleet  runner,  or  per- 
haps both.  A  horse  has  a  great  variety 
of  paces,  as  a  M'alk,  trot,  amble,  canter, 
gallop,  rattling-gallop,  and  at  speed;  some 
of  which  many  horses  have  in  great  per- 
fection, and  are  exceedingly  deficient  in 
others  ;  as  for  instance,  a  horse  shall  be 
a  most  excellent  trotter,  who  happens  to 
be  a  shuffling,  execrable,  walker ;  he  shall 
be  a  gay,  airy,  light  figure  in  a  canter, 
and  wonderfully  deceptive  in  speed.  Good 
gallopers  are  very  frequently  bad  trotters ; 
and  perfection  is  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

PADDOCK.  In  earlier  times,  a  pad- 
dock was  a  space  of  ground  inclosed  with 
a  wall  or  paling  of  a  considerable  height, 
and  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  coursing 
deer  with  greyhounds.  It  was  a  mile 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with 
the  farther  end  somewhat  broader  than 
the  other,  thus  affording  an  opportimity 
for  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  see  the 
end  of  the  course. 

At  the  narrow  end  was  a  small  build- 
ing where  the  dogs  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  readiness  to  run  the  course.  At  this 
place  two  men  were  also  stationed,  one 
just  within  the  door,  with  the  greyhounds 
ready  in  slips  ;  the  other  without  the  door, 
ready  to  let  go  the  teazer  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  off'  the  deer.  There  were  also 
pens  or  places  for  as  many  deer  as  were 
intended  to  be  coursed,  attended  by  seve- 
ral keepers.  The  deer  was  forced  to  run 
in  a  course  prepared  on  one  side  of  the 
paddock  close  by  the  wall  or  paling,  and 
the  other  side  was  for  the  accommodation 
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of  the  spectators.    Posts  were  also  placed 
along  the  course. 

1.  The  law  post,  M'hich  was  next  the 
dog  house  and  deer  pens,  and  distant 
from  them  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
yards. 

2.  The  quarter  of  a  mile  post. 

3.  The  half  mile  post. 

4.  The  pinching  post. 

5.  The  ditch  ;  Mhich  was  in  lieu  of  a 
post,  being  a  place  made  to  relieve  the 
deer  from  the  farther  pursuit  of  the  grey- 
hounds ;  and  near  this  place  the  judges 
were  seated,  who  were  appointed  to  de- 
cide the  wagers. 

Every  necessary  precaution  was  taken 
in  order  to  have  the  dogs  fiiirly  slipt ;  and 
the  owners  of  the  dogs  drew  lots  for  the 
choice  of  sides,  and  that  next  the  wall,  it 
seems,  was  preferred.  The  dog  house 
being  shut,  one  of  the  keepers  turned  out 
the  breathed  deer,  which  had  no  sooner 
reached  twenty  yards,  than  the  teazer 
was  slipped  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
deer  run.  When  the  deer  reached  the 
law  post,  the  dog  house  door  was  opened, 
and  the  greyhounds  slipped.  If  the  deer 
swerved,  before  he  reached  the  pinching 
post,  so  that  his  head  was  judged  to  be 
nearer  the  dog  house  than  the  ditch,  it 
was  deemed  no  match,  and  Avas  to  be  mn 
again  three  days  afterwards ;  but  if  the 
deer  passed  the  pinching  post,  and  swerved 
before  he  reached  the  ditch,  the  dog  that 
was  nearest  the  deer  was  deemed  the 
winner.  If  the  deer  ran  straight  to  the 
end,  the  dog  that  first  leaped  the  ditch 
won  the  match. 

This  species  of  coiu'sing,  however,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  diversion 
with  Elizabeth,  has  long  since  been  laid 
aside  ;  and  the  word  paddock  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  understood  as  applying  to  a 
small  inclosure  of  pasture  having  a  pale 
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to  protect  it  ;  or  to  a  small  tract  of  land, 
surrounding,  or  appertaining  to,  a  rural 
mansion. 

PALATE.  It  is  that  arch  of  the  mouth, 
in  animals,  which  is  surrounded  before  by 
the  teeth  and  gums,  and  extends  back- 
ward the  whole  breadth  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  mouth,  as  far  as  the  great  opening 
of  the  pharynx.  This  arch  is  partl}^  hard 
and  immovable,  and  partly  soft  and 
movable.  The  solid  part  is  formed  by 
the  two  ossa  maxillaria,  and  the  two  ossa 
palati.  The  soft  part  lies  behind  the 
other.  The  membrane  that  lines  the 
palate  is  full  of  small  glands. 

PALSY.  An  abolition  of  voluntary 
motion,  or  of  feeling,  or,  more  commonly, 
of  both  together.  The  distinctions  made 
by  physicians  in  this  disease  are  noticed 
under  Paralysis. 

On  the  palsy,  as  it  affects  the  horse, 
Gibson  makes  the  following  remarks. 
He  considers  it  as  having  an  affinity  with 
the  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  &c.  in  so  far 
as  the  nerves  are  affected  in  both,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  cases  merely 
convulsive  the  muscles  are  strongly  con- 
ti'acted  by  involuntary  motions ;  whereas, 
in  paralytic  disorders,  the  nerves  seem  to 
have  lost  their  sensibility.  "  In  a  palsy, 
(says  he)  the  use  of  some  part  of  the  body, 
or  sometimes,  when  it  derives  its  origin 
from  the  head,  the  use  of  one  whole  side, 
is  taken  away,  the  parts  are  flaccid  and 
relaxed,  without  any  capacity  of  motion, 
and  sometimes  without  sense  or  feeling, 
in  which  respect  a  palsy  affects  the  body 
in  a  manner  quite  different  from  an  epi- 
lepsy. When  the  palsy  seizes  one  whole 
side,  it  is  called  hemiplegia,  and  when 
single  parts  or  members  only  are  effected, 
it  is  called  paralysis  particularis,"  or  local 
palsy.  It  is  known  by  the  use  of  some 
particular  member  in  a  horse,  being  totally, 
or  in  part,  lost;  particularly  the  limbs, 
sometimes  only  one,  sometimes  more,  and 
especially  the  hind  legs.  This  kind  (Gib- 
son says)  is  pretty  usual,  and  tremors  or 
shakings  sometimes  attend  in  such  cases ; 
but  of  the  many  horses  he  had  under  his 
care,  he  did  not  notice  above  two  that 
were  seized  with  the  hemiplegia,  or  that 
kind  of  palsy  that  seizes  all  the  muscles 
on  one  side. 

Horses  that  lie  out  at  grass  upon  cold 
clay  grounds  often  come  up  with  numb- 
ness in  their  limbs,  which  they  in  some 
degree  lose  the  use  of  for  a  season  ;  but 
this  is  not  a  true  palsy,  unless  the  head  is 
also  affected,  but  it  is  rather  a  case  of 
rheumatism.  In  a  true  palsy  there  is  ge- 
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nerally  a  very  sizy  state  of  the  blood,  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  most  part,  from  high  feed- 
ing and  want  of  sufficient  exercise,  from 
bad  provender,  from  noxious  fumes,  or 
from  bad  air.  Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  arises  from  too  hard  work  and 
want  of  good  keep,  and  not  imfrequently 
from  mere  old  age,  which  iast  is  the  most 
irremediable  of  all.  When  paralytic  dis- 
orders happen  to  old  horses  that  have  been 
delicately  kept,  or,  on  the  contraiy,  have 
been  in  bad  keeping  and  hard  woi-ked ;  if 
the  disease  seizes  one  whole  side,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  our  while  to  attempt  a  cure. 
If  the  palsy  seizes  only  particular  parts  in 
old  horses,  the  cure  will  be  difficult,  and 
for  the  most  part  only  palliative  ;  for  there 
will  always  remain  somewhat  of  numb- 
ness and  insensibility  in  those  parts,  which 
will  render  such  horses  of  little  use.  But 
paralytic  symptoms  in  young  horses,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  other  causes  we  have 
enumerated,  are  often  removed  without 
much  difficult}^ 

In  curing  the  palsy,  Gibson  advises  the 
same  internal  remedies  that  are  made  use 
of  in  apoplexy,  and  in  convulsive  disoi- 
ders.  Here  also  he  thinks  it  proper  to 
bleed,  rowel,  and  use  outward  applica- 
tions, &c.  As  one  of  the  best  of  this 
kind,  and  what  he  frequently  applied  with 
good  success  in  paralytic  numbness,  he 
states  the  following  : 

Sl'nnulatui(j  Liniment. 
Take  of  Oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces; 

Oil  of  bays,  four  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  rubbed  in  a  mortar, 
one  ounce ; 

Oil  of  amber,  three  oimces. 
Incorporate  these  together  into  a  li- 
niment ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
if  needful, 

Tincture  of  cantharides,  one 
ounce.  Mix. 
Let  the  affected  part  be  first  well  rub- 
bed with  a  woollen  cloth,  that  the  lini- 
ment may  penetrate  with  more  ease  ; 
then  take  a  sufficient  quantity  and  anoint 
the  part  with  it  thoroughly,  working  it 
well  in  the  hand,  and  as  fast  as  the  lini- 
ment sinks  in,  renew  it.  This  method 
we  are  advised  to  continue  till  the  numb- 
ness goes  off,  and  the  horse  shews  that 
he  has  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
"  If  the  numbness  and  lameness  be  chiefly 
in  the  hind  parts,  in  that  case  the  lini- 
ment may  be  also  rubbed  into  the  spine 
of  the  back  and  loins,  from  whence  the 
principal  nerves  that  go  to  the  limbs  de- 
rive their  origins  ;  but  in  this  case  the 
tinctiu-e  of  cantharides  shoidd  be  omitted. 
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Rubbing  the  parts  often  is  of  great  use  in 
all  such  cases,  and  therefore  ought  never 
to  be  neglected.  If  the  head  be  affected 
on  one  side,  so  as  to  draw  the  horse's 
mouth  awry,  the  forehead,  temple,  and 
cheek  on  that  side  ought  also  to  be  well 
nibbed  and  embrocated  with  the  above 
liniment,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  inter- 
nals ought  not  to  be  laid  aside  ;  because 
Ave  may  suppose,  with  good  reason,  that 
the  distemper  has  taken  its  rise  from  the 
head.  If  a  vertigo  happens,  or  if  the 
lameness  be  universally  on  one  side,  but 
not  an  universal  deprivation  of  sense  and 
motion,  as  in  the  hemiplegia  or  dead 
palsy ;  in  the  first,  viz.  in  a  vertigo,  all 
objects  seem  to  turn  round,  so  that  a 
horse  while  any  sense  remains,  with  the 
least  use  of  his  limbs,  will  naturally  fol- 
low the  object  of  his  motions.  In  such  a 
case,  all  those  things  that  have  been  re- 
commended for  the  cure  of  an  apoplexy 
are  also  proper,  with  rowels  and  outward 
applications.  In  the  latter,  viz.  when  the 
lameness  is  altogether  confined  to  one 
side,  the  horse  by  leaning  on  the  sound 
side  will  also  tm-u  round  to  the  lame  side, 
having  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  the  sound 
side  to  support  him,  but  not  so  freely  on 
the  other ;  but  as  this  may  happen  with- 
out a  vertigo,  the  best  remedy  here  is 
mild  purging,  and  a  liberal  use  of  embro- 
cations. A  mixture  of  mustard  seed, 
fresh  ground,  witli  camphorated  spirits 
frequently  rubbed  into  the  diseased  limbs, 
will  be  of  great  use,  viz.  an  ounce  of  mus- 
tard seed  to  half  a  pint  of  the  camjihor- 
ated  spirits,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  cure,  opodeldoc  may  be  used  with 
good  success.  If  a  lethargy  happen, 
which  is  not  unusual  in  the  distempers 
of  the  head,  few  evacuations  will  be  re- 
quired ;  besides,  now  and  then  a  clyster, 
with  rowels  on  the  neck  and  under  the 
jaws;  and  the  use  of  cordials  and  cephalics, 
are  necessary  in  all  lethargic  symptoms, 
as  castor,  assafoetida,  salt  of  hartshorn, 
sal  armoniac,  and  all  other  volatiles ;  but 
this  can  only  be  done  to  horses  that  are 
of  some  value." 

Modern  writers  on  the  veterinary  art 
have  not  noticed  this  disease  in  their 
works ;  and  the  reason  probably  is,  that 
the  cases  of  it  are  rare,  and  the  animals, 
when  so  affected,  not  worth  preserving. 

PANNELS  OF  A  SADDLE,  two 
cushions,  or  bolsters,  filled  with  cow, 
deer,  or  horse-hair,  and  placed  under  the 
saddle,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  touch 
the  horse's  body,  and  prevent  the  bows 
from  galling  or  hurting  his  back. 
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PANTON-SHOE,  or  PANTABLE- 
SHOE.  An  old  invention,  contrived  for 
receiving  narrow  and  hoof-bound  heels. 
Its  s]Dimges  are  much  thicker  on  the  in- 
side than  on  the  outside,  so  that  the  part 
which  rests  upon  the  horn,  or  hoof,  runs 
sloping  to  the  end,  that  the  thickness  of 
the  inside  of  the  shoe  may  bear  up  the 
heel,  and  throw  or  push  it  to  the  outside. 
Panton-shoes  are  described  by  Guillet  to 
be  proper  for  horses  that  have  false  quar- 
ters. 

PARALYSIS.  A  palsy  ;  often  it  sig- 
nifies a  palsy  of  a  particular  part.  It  is 
also  called  cafah/sis. 

PARAMOUNT.  The  Lord  Paramoimt 
possesses  the  privileges  of  sjjorting  upon 
certain  manors ;  as,  for  instance.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Gage  claims  and  exercises  a  pai'a- 
mount  free  warren  over  all  the  extensive 
manors  in  Suffolk,  from  Ipswich  nearly  to 
Newmarket.  His  keepers  invariably  go 
upon  each  at  the  beginning  of  the  shoot- 
ing season  and  kill  a  single  bird,  merely 
to  maintain  this  singular  supremacy. 

PARK.  A  park  is  an  extensive  tract 
of  ground,  inclosed  with  wall  or  paling, 
variegated  with  wood  and  water,  generally 
stocked  with  deer,  and  generally  contain- 
ing an  abundance  of  game.  It  becomes 
a  park  by  the  privilege  of  jjrescription,  or 
by  a  grant  from  the  crown.  There  are  J 
man}'  parks  belonging  to  the  crown,  as  i 
well  as  in  the  possession  of  opulent  in- 
dividuals. Windsor  Great  Park  is  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  upon  record, 
that  the  pai'k  of  Woodstock  was  the  first 
in  England,  and  was  formed  and  inclosed 
about  the  year  1124.  The  example  was 
followed  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Warwick ; 
after  which  park  making  might  be  said  to 
become  general  throughout  the  kingdom. 

PARTNER.  There  were  five  famous 
horses  of  this  name  in  succession,  from 
Old  Partner  in  171S,  to  Little  Partner, 
in  1745.  The  first  was  called  Croft's  ;  the 
second,  Mooi-e's ;  the  third,  Grisewood's; 
the  fourth,  Bright's  ;  and  the  last,  Pear- 
son's. Old  Partner  was  got  by  Jigg,  out 
of  a  sister  to  Mixbury  ;  he  was  a  most 
excellent  runner,  and  produced  an  aston- 
ishing progeny  of  winners ;  from  whom  his 
blood  is  ramified  tln'ough  most  of  the  studs 
in  the  kingdom.  He  was  sire  of  Sedbury, 
Tartar,  Cato,  Traveller,  Badger,  Grise- 
wood's Partner,  Little  John,  Larkin's 
Looby,  Duke  of  Bolton's  Little  John, 
Barforth,  the  Witherington  Mare,  Vane's 
Little  Partner,  Parker's  Lady  Thigh, 
Grisewood's  Lady  Thigh,  Lodge's  Roan 
Mare,  &c.  &c. 
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PARTRIDGE 

PARTRIDGE.  This  interesting  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  ail  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  un- 
favourable to  its  propagation  ;  and  it  flourishes  best  in  cultivated 
countries,  living  principally  on  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  In 
Sweden  these  birds  burrow  beneath  the  snow  ;  and  the  whole  covey 
crowd  together  under  this  shelter  to  guard  against  the  intense  cold. 
In  Greenland  the  partridge  is  brown  during  the  summer  ;  but,  as 
soon  as  winter  sets  in,  it  becomes  clothed  with  a  thick  and  w^arm 
down,  and  its  exterior  assumes  the  colour  of  the  snows  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oi,  in  Russia,  partridges 
are  found  in  such  quantities  that  the  adjacent  mountains  are  crowded 
with  them.  These  birds  have  been  seen  variegated  wath  white  and 
sometimes  all  white,  where  the  climate  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  any  influence  in  this  variation,  and  even  among  those  whose 
plumage  was  of  the  usual  colour. 

Partridges  have  ever  held  a  distinguished  place  at  the  tables  of 
the  luxurious,  both  in  this  country  and  France.  We  have  an  old 
distich — 

If  the  partridge  had  the  woodcock's  thigh, 

'Twould  be  the  best  bird  that  e'er  did  fly. 

These  birds  generally  pair  early  in  February ;  and  sometimes  after 
pairing,  if  the  weather  be  very  severe,  they  collect  together  again 
and  form  into  what  are  called  packs. 

Of  partridges  there  are  two  kinds,  the  gre?/  and  the  red;  the  lat- 
ter is  the  largest,  but  the  former  is  what  is  generally  found  in  this 
country.  The  grey  partridge  differs  from  the  red,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
never  seen  to  perch  upon  hedges  or  trees,  which  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  with  the  latter. 

The  partridge  is  not,  like  the  pheasant,  partial  to  the  wild  scenes 
of  the  forest ;  she  is  more  the  bird  of  cultivation  :  where  the  plough 
flourishes  the  partridge  best  thrives,  and  is  generally  discovered 
gleaning  the  stubble,  or  basking  upon  a  sunny  bank,  and  gets  into 
many  a  difficulty  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  feeding  more  at 
large ;  sometimes  indeed  she  is  found  in  the  forest,  but  it  is  chiefly 
when  hunted  by  men  and  dogs  from  her  more  favourite  haunts. 

The  male  partridge  weighs  nearly  fifteen  ounces ;  though  instances 
have  occurred  where  the  male  bird  has  considerably  exceeded  this 
weight:  in  September,  1804,  Mr.  Fortnam,  of  Henley,  kiUed  a  cock 
partridge  on  the  How  Farm,  Hambledon,  Bucks,  which  weighed 
twenty  ounces  and  a  half !  Its  girth  across  the  breast  was  twenty 
inches  and  a  half.  However,  the  general  weight  of  the  cock  partridge 
may  be  estimated  at  a  trifle  below  fifteen  ounces  ;  while  that  of  the 
female  may  be  reckoned  two  ounces  less.  The  length,  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  thirteen  inches  ;  the  eyes  hazel  ;  the  bill  in  young  birds  is 
brown,  in  the  old  bluish  white  ;  the  legs  also  are  yellowish  when 
young ;  and,  as  the  birds  increase  in  age,  they  turn  to  a  dark  bluish 
white.  By  the  biff  and  the  legs,  the  old  and  the  young  birds  are 
easily  distinguished ;  also  the  last  feather  of  the  wing  is  pointed  after 
the  first  moult,  but  in  the  foffowing  year  it  becomes  round,  and  ever 
afterwards  presents  this  appearance.  The  general  colour  of  the 
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plumage  is  brown  and  ash,  elegantly  mixed  with  black,  and  each 
feather  is  streaked  dow^n  the  middle  with  buft'  colour ;  the  chin, 
cheeks  and  forehead  are  tawney,  the  female  paler  than  the  male ; 
nnder  each  eye  there  is  a  spot,  with  small  warty  excrescences  ;  and 
above  and  behind  the  eye  towards  the  ear,  is  a  naked  skin  of  a  bright 
scarlet,  which  is  conspicuous  only  in  old  birds  :  the  legs  of  the  male 
are  furnished  with  a  blunt  spur  or  rather  knob  behind,  and  the  breast 
with  an  ill-defined  crescent  of  a  deep  chesnut  colour,  which  takes 
place  in  the  beginning  of  October  ;  this  mark  rarely  appears  in  the 
female,  though  instances  have  occurred  where  it  has  presented  it- 
self:— A  Mr.  Montague  happening  to  kill  nine  birds  one  day,  with 
very  little  variation  as  to  the  bay  or  chesnut  mark  on  the  breast,  he 
was  led  to  open  them  all,  and  found  that  five  were  females.  On 
carefully  examining  the  plumage,  he  found  that  the  males  could 
only  be  known  by  the  superior  brightness  of  colour  about  the  head ; 
which  alone,  after  the  first  or  second  year,  seems  the  only  certain 
mark  of  distinction. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  partridge  will  live  unmolested,  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  years ;  and  the  writer  is  inclined,  from  more  than  ordi- 
nary observation,  to  believe  this  position  to  be  tolerably  correct ; 
though  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  dispute  this  computation, 
and  maintain  that  it  lives  only  seven  years,  and  gives  over  laying  in 
the  sixth.     Partridges  are  at  their  full  vigour  when  two  years  old. 

"  According  to  Ray,  there  is  one  third  more  male  than  female 
partridges  hatched  ;  and  it  is  well  known  the  old  cocks  will  drive 
the  young  off  the  ground,  and  afterwards  will  frequently  fight  until 
they  kill  each  other.  When  too  many  birds  are  left  these  contentions 
are  sure  to  happen  ;  and  the  consequence  is  a  scanty  produce,  for 
the  female  is  so  pursued  that  she  drops  her  eggs  in  various  places, 
forming  no  nest,  and  perhaps  never  laying  two  eggs  in  the  same  spot." 
This,  ivh'ich  is  altogether  a  mistake,  has  been  copied  from  Daniel's 
Rural  Sports.  In  the  first  place,  to  assert  that  there  is  one  third 
more  male  thcUi  female  partridges  hatched,  manifests  more  of  a  fan- 
ciful theory,  than  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  experience  of  facts  ; 
as,  we  feel  persuaded,  no  sportsman  ever  found  this  to  be  the  case. 
From  something  more  than  thirty  years  experience,  in  various  parts 
of  England,  the  writer  was  never  able  to  observe  this  preponderance 
in  the  number  of  male  birds  ;  yet  he  has  occasionally  found  what  are 
called  barren  jxiirs  to  be  male  birds ;  further,  in  the  year  1823,  in 
the  month  of  October,  he  found  a  covey  of  seven  birds  in  the  manor 
of  Lathom,  in  Lancashire,  five  of  which  he  bagged,  and  these  were 
five  old  cocks  ;  and  he  has  reason  to  beheve  that  the  two  which 
escaped  were  old  cocks  also.  Hence  it  would  seem,  that  when  it  so 
happens  that  suflUcient  females  are  not  to  be  met  with,  the  males  form 
a  compact,  and  continue,  if  unmolested,  to  live  in  harmony  till  the 
following  spring.  But  a  circumstance  of  this  sort  is  rarely  met  with ; 
yet  it  appears  to  have  originated  the  idea  that  "  there  is  one  third 
more  male  than  female  partridges  hatched." 

As  to  "  the  old  cocks  driving   the  young  off  the  ground,"  this 
appears  to  have  been  a  notion  taken  up  from  the  circumstance  of 
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the  domestic  cock  keeping  the  youni^  males  at  a  distance  from  his 
seraglio  ;  but  it  is  grossly  incorrect,  and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the 
facihty  with  which  error  may  be  propagated,  and  received  as  sterling 
matter  of  fact.  Other  writers  besides  Mr.  Daniel  promulgated  this 
doctrine  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  it  remained  uncon- 
tradicted till  the  year  1823  or  1824,  when  the  subject  was  placed  in 
a  proper  point  of  view  in  the  Annals  of  Sporting. — The  true  state  of 
the  case  is,  that  partridges  (that  is,  the  coveys)  continue  to  live  to- 
gether in  the  greatest  harmony  till  the  season  of  love  approaches  ; 
when  the  old  female  is  the  first  to  take  alarm  :  she  manifests  the  ut- 
most jealousy  of  the  young  hen  birds,  which  she  indiscriminately  at- 
tacks ;  nor  does  she  spare  the  young  cocks,  and  in  this  latter  part  of 
the  contention,  she  is  assisted  by  her  mate,  the  old  cock :  thus  gene- 
ral confusion  ensues,  the  young  birds  are  scattered  abroad  to  seek 
mates  where  they  can  find  them,  and  the  old  ones  continue  undis- 
puted masters  of  the  original  domain. 

That  cock  partridges  may  fight  when  they  meet  is  highly  probable ; 
but  as  to  the  hen  dropping  her  eggs  without  forming  a  nest,  it  is  quite 
ridiculous  ;  she  will  have  been  paired  many  weeks  before  the  period 
of  laying ;  and  the  cock  partridge  protects  his  mate  from  insult  with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention. 

"  So  well  aware  (says  Daniel)  was  the  Duke  of  Kingston  of  this 
circumstance  (the  preponderating  number  of  cock  partridges)  that  he 
always  had  the  partridges  netted  upon  his  manors  so  soon  as  paired, 
and  destroyed  all  the  cocks  T  Such  an  absurdity  needs  no  com- 
ment. 

Those  who  are  anxious  for  abundance  of  partridges  should  de- 
stroy as  many  of  the  old  birds  as  possible,  particularly  of  the  old  fe- 
males. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs,  usually  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, in  a  rude  nest  of  dry  leaves  and  grass,  formed  upon  the  ground  : 
these  are  of  a  greenish-grey  colour  ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting, 
where  the  partridge  has  laid  a  greater  number  of  eggs  than  the  usual 
quantity.  In  1793,  on  a  farm  occupied  by  Mr.  Pratt,  near  Terling- 
ton  in  Essex,  a  partridge's  nest  was  found  in  a  fallow  field  contain- 
ing thirty-three  eggs ;  twenty-three  of  the  eggs  were  hatched,  and 
the  birds  went  off,  and  four  more  of  the  eggs  had  live  birds  in  them; 
the  female  covered  all  the  eggs,  seven  of  which,  in  the  centre,  were 
piled  in  a  curious  manner.  In  1798,  a  nest  was  found  at  Eldborough, 
Somersetshire,  in  a  wheat  field,  with  twenty-eight  eggs.  In  June, 
1801,  at  Welton  Place,  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
a  partridge's  nest  was  found  in  a  plantation,  in  which  were  deposited 
thirty-three  eggs.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  very  old  or 
very  young  birds  never  lay  so  many  eggs  as  birds  in  the  meridian  vi- 
gour of  life. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  three  weeks  ;  and  so  closely  do  these 
birds  sit  on  their  eggs,  particularly  when  near  the  time  of  hatching, 
that,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  has  been  asserted  on  the  subject,  a 
partridge,  with  her  nest,  has  been  carried  in  a  hat  to  some  distance, 
and  in  confinement  she  has  continued  her  incubation,  and  there  pro- 
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duced  her  young.  Our  readers  will  of  course  give  credit  or  other- 
wise to  this  relation  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  bird  will  frequently 
suffer  herself  to  be  cut  in  two  with  the  scythe  rather  than  quit  a  spot 
where  all  her  hopes  are  concentrated. 

The  young  remain  in  the  nest  the  first  day  they  are  hatched,  and 
the  next  follow  the  parent  birds  in  search  of  food,  which  for  several 
succeeding  days  consists  of  those  small  insects  which  are  found  ad- 
hering to  the  blades  of  grass ;  they  afterwards  feed  on  ants'  eggs, 
larger  insects,  and  blades  of  grass. 

At  the  season  when  the  partridge  is  produced,  the  various  species 
of  ants  loosen  the  earth  about  their  habitations.  The  young  birds 
therefore  have  only  to  scrape  away  the  earth,  and  they  can  satisfy 
their  hunger  without  difficulty.  A  covey  that  some  years  ago  excited 
the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gould,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  re- 
marking the  great  delight  they  take  in  this  kind  of  food.  On  his 
turning  up  a  colony  of  ants,  and  retiring  to  some  distance,  the  parent 
birds  conducted  their  young  to  the  place  where  they  fed  very  heartily. 
After  a  few  days  they  grew  very  bold,  and  ventured  to  eat  within 
twelve  or  fourteen  yards  of  him.  The  surrounding  grass  was  high ; 
by  which  means  they  could,  on  the  smallest  alarm,  immediately  run 
out  of  sight  and  conceal  themselves.  The  excellence  of  this  food  for 
partridges  may  be  ascertained  from  those  that  are  bred  up  under  a 
domestic  hen  ;  as,  if  constantly  supplied  with  ants'  eggs  and  fresh 
water,  they  generally  arrive  at  maturity.  Along  wdth  ants'  eggs,  it 
is  recommended  to  give  them,  at  intervals,  a  mixture  of  millepedes,  or 
wood  lice,  and  earwigs  ;  as  also  fresh  curds,  mixed  with  lettuce, 
chick-weed,  or  groundsel.  The  fact  is,  that  partridges,  when  hatched 
under  a  domestic  hen,  are  generally  too  much  attended,  or,  to  make 
use  of  the  homely  proverb,  killed  with  kindness.  If,  on  being- 
hatched,  the  hen  was  allowed  to  lead  them  forth  into  a  garden  or  a 
field  where  plenty  of  insects  and  ants'eggs  were  to  be  met  with,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  they  would  thrive  much  better  than  in  that  state  of 
semi-confinement  to  which  they  are  generally  subjected,  and  become 
much  more  hardy  also. 

It  is  said  that  the  partridges  which  are  hatched  under  a  domestic 
hen  retain  through  life  the  habit  of  calling,  when  they  hear  the 
chucking  of  those  well  known  domestic  fowls. 

The  eggs  of  the  partridge  are  frequently  destroyed  by  crows  (the 
rook  as  well  as  the  carrion  crow)  magpies,  weasels,  stoats,  and  other 
animals.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rookeries,  when  the  nest  of  a  partridge  is  discovered  by  these  birds, 
for  several  of  them  to  dispute  the  prize  wath  the  most  determined 
obstinacy  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  mischievous  pro- 
pensity of  the  rook  is  not  generally  known. 

The  female  partridge  generally  covers  her  eggs  when  she  leaves 
the  nest  ;  but  when  they  happen  to  be  destroyed,  another  nest  is 
frequently  made,  and  the  female  again  deposits  eggs.  The  produce 
of  these  second  hatchings  is  a  puny  race  ;  and  the  individuals  seldom 
survive  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  or  the  severity  of  the 
winter. 
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The  affection  of  partridges  for  their  young  is  pecuharly  interest- 
ing. Both  the  parents  lead  them  out  to  feed  :  they  point  out  to  them 
the  proper  places  for  their  food,  and  assist  them  in  finding  it  by 
scratching  the  ground  with  their  feet.  They  frequently  sit  close  to- 
gether, covering  their  yovmg  ones  with  their  wings  ;  and  from  this 
situation  they  are  not  easily  roused.  If  however,  they  are  disturbed, 
most  persons  acquainted  with  rural  affairs  know  the  confusion  that 
ensues.  The  male  gives  the  first  signal  of  alarm  by  a  peculiar  cry  of 
distress  ;  throwing  himself,  at  the  same  moment,  more  immediately 
into  the  way  of  danger,  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy.  He  flutters 
along  the  ground,  hanging  his  wings,  and  exhibiting  every  symptom 
of  debility.  By  this  stratagem  he  seldom  fails  of  so  far  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  intruder,  as  to  allow  the  female  to  conduct  the 
helpless,  unfledged  brood  into  some  place  of  security. — "  A  par- 
tridge (says  Mr.  White,  who  gives  an  instance  of  this  instinctive 
sagacity)  came  out  of  a  ditch,  and  ran  along  shivering  with  her  wings, 
and  crying  out  as  if  wounded  and  unable  to  get  from  us.  While  the 
dam  feigned  this  distress,  a  boy  who  attended  me,  saw  the  brood, 
which  was  small  and  unable  to  fly,  run  for  shelter  into  an  old  fox's 
hole  under  the  bank."  Mr.  Markwick  relates  that  as  he  was  once 
hunting  with  a  young  pointer,  the  dog  ran  on  a  brood  of  very  small 
partridges.  The  old  bird  cried,  fluttered,  and  ran  tumbling  along 
just  before  the  dog's  nose,  till  she  had  drawn  him  to  a  considerable 
distance  ;  when  she  took  wing  and  flew  further  off,  but  not  out  of  the 
field.  On  this  the  dog  returned  nearly  to  the  place  where  the  young 
ones  lay  concealed  in  the  grass  ;  which  the  old  bird  no  sooner  per- 
ceived than  she  flew  back  again,  settled  just  before  the  dog's  nose, 
and  a  second  time  acted  the  same  part,  rolling  and  tumbling  about 
till  she  drew  off  his  attention  from  her  brood,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  preserving  them. 

During  the  period  of  incubation,  the  female  experiences  a  con- 
siderable moult,  the  greater  part  of  the  feathers  of  the  belly  dropping 
off;  these  feathers,  however,  are  found  in  the  nest,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  are  plucked  off  by  the  bird  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  her  eggs  during  her  temporary  absences. 

The  great  or  general  hatch  takes  place  in  the  early  part 
of  June,  and  many  of  the  birds  are  able  to  fly  in  the  beginning  of 
July. 

The  production  of  partridges  is  very  uncertain  ;  if  the  season  hap- 
pens to  be  dry  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  these  birds 
seldom  fail  to  he  very  abundant :  on  the  contrary,  heavy  and  frequent 
rains  during  the  period  of  laying  and  incubation  (and  of  the  latter  in 
particular)  make  great  havock,  particularly  on  the  lower  grounds. 
The  most  critical  period  is  the  earlier  part  of  incubation ;  if  the  bird 
has  sat  for  some  time  on  her  eggs,  and  is  near  the  time  of  hatching, 
the  eggs  are  less  liable  to  destruction  from  wet.  When  the  young 
are  excluded  they  soon  acquire  strength,  and  are  comparatively 
speaking,  but  little  liable  to  injury. 

Mr.  White,  in  his  History  of  Selborne,  notes,  that,  after  the  dry 
summers  of  1740  and  1741,  and  for  several  successive  years,  par- 
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tridges   swarmed   to   such  a   degree,   that  unreasonable  sportsmen 
killed  twenty,  and  sometmies  thirty,  brace  a  day. 

We  are  told  that  "in  1803,  so  long  and  excessive  was  the  drought 
at  Oxford,  that  there  were  no  dews  for  six  weeks  just  after  the  hatch- 
ing season,  nor  any  rain  fell  for  some  months  ;  and  Lord  Hertford's 
keepers  at  Sudbourn  found  partridges  and  pheasants  more  than  a 
quarter  grown,  that  had  their  crops  so  distended  for  want  of  moisture, 
that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  and  vast 
numbers  were  also  found  dead."  At  the  first  blush  of  this  case,  it 
appears  extraordinary  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  people  give  credit 
to  the  greatest  absurdities,  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  statement,  which,  however,  as  in  the  present  instance,  will  be 
frequently  found  to  contain  its  own  condemnation.  It  must  be  an 
extraordinary  drought  indeed,  when  the  young  partridges  and  young 
pheasants  sufier  from  want  of  water,  such  a  one  as  never  occurred 
in  the  British  islands  ;  the  summer  of  1803  is  perfectly  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  writer,  and  in  that  part  of  England  where  he  was 
at  that  period  situated,  no  ill  effects  were  visible  among  the  young 
partridges  and  yovmg  pheasants  ;  and  to  talk  of  the  crops  of  these 
birds  being  distended  for  want  of  moisture  savours  too  much  of  the 
burlesque  to  need  a  serious  refutation !  Yet  this  very  gravely  ap- 
pears in  a  note  at  page  77,  vol.  III.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Daniel's  Rural 
Sports. — A  dry  summer  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very  favourable  to 
the  production  of  both  partridges  and  pheasants. 

"  A  gamekeeper,  of  Mr.  D.  Grosvenor,  in  Dorsetshire,  hearing  a 
partridge  utter  a  cry  of  distress,  was  attracted  by  the  sound  into  a  piece 
of  oats,  when  the  bird  ran  round  him  very  much  agitated  :  upon  his 
looking  among  the  corn,  he  saw  a  large  snake  (we  are  told)  in  the 
midst  of  the  infant  brood,  which  he  killed  ;  and  perceiving  the  body 
of  the  reptile  considerably  distended,  he  opened  the  belly,  when,  to 
his  astonishment,  two  young  partridges  ran  from  their  horrid  prison, 
and  joined  their  mother  ;  two  others  were  found  in  the  snake's  sto- 
mach quite  dead." 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  place  partridge  eggs  under  the  domes- 
tic hen  ;  when  she  has  sat  the  regular  time,  if  the  young  do  not 
appear,  the  feathers  are  glued  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell, 
owing  to  the  too  great  heat  of  the  hen  ;  and  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evil,  the  eggs  should  be  held  five  or  six  minutes  in  water — the  mois- 
ture will  sink  through  the  shell,  loosen  the  feathers,  and  the  young 
prisoner  will  then  be  set  free. 

The  partridge  when  brought  up  under  a  domestic  hen  seldom 
forgets  its  wild  origin  ;  and,  as  it  acquires  strength,  it  continues  to 
estrange  itself  from  the  place  where  it  has  been  reared,  until  it  for- 
sakes it  altogether.  Amongst  the  very  few  instances  of  partridges 
remaining  tame  was  that  of  one  which  had  been  reared  at  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bird's  ;  this,  long  after  its  full  growth,  attended  the  parlour  at 
breakfast  and  other  times,  received  food  from  any  hand  which  offered 
it  ;  stretched  itself  before  the  fire,  the  warmth  of  which  it  seemed 
much  to  enjoy ;  and  at  length  it  fell  a  victim  to  the  decided  foe  of  all 
favourite  birds,  a  cat. 
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In  1798,  at  East  Dean,  in  Sussex,  a  covey  of  sixteen  partrido-es 
were  disturbed  by  some  men  at  plough,  and  directed  their  flight 
across  a  chfF  of  the  sea  over  which  they  continued  their  course  about 
three  hundred  yards,  when,  as  if  intimidated  or  affected  by  the  ele- 
ment, the  whole  were  observed  to  drop  into  the  water  :  twelve  of 
them  were  soon  afterwards  floated  to  shore  by  the  tide,  and  picked 
up  by  a  boy  who  carried  them  to  East  Bourne,  where  he  disposed 
of  his  game  at  nine-pence  per  head. 

In  the  Leverian  Museum  were  several  specimens  of  the  common 
partridge,  the  plumage  of  which  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
general  order  of  nature : — one  was  wholly  of  a  pale  cream  colour  ;  a 
second  had  the  neck  and  half  the  head  brownish  ash  colour,  marked 
with  darker  streaks,  round  the  neck  a  white  collar,  the  under  parts 
were  also  white,  the  crest  like  the  common  partridge,  but  very  pale. 
There  was  a  specimen  also  of  a  dun  colour ;  and  another  much  varie- 
gated and  very  beautiful. 

A  covey  of  nine  partridges,  we  are  told,  were  bred  upon  a  farm  of 
the  Hon.  J.  Olmius,  at  Sandon,  in  Essex,  four  of  which  were  pure 
white,  and  three  others  were  mottled. 

In  1804,  Mr.  B.  Dudley's  keeper  killed  a  partridge  that  had  half 
the  longest  feather  in  each  wing  of  a  milk  white,  and  the  skin  of  the 
central  claw  of  both  feet  was  of  the  same  colour. 

In  the  year  1796,  a  covey  of  eight  partridges  was  netted  at  South 
Cave,  near  Market  Weighton,  four  of  which  were  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful clear  white,  three  were  pied ;  the  other  bird  escaped. 

Amongst  the  other  enemies  of  the  partridge  may  be  enumerated 
the  whole  tribe  of  hawks,  and  of  the  sparrow  hawk  in  particular ; 
even  the  kestrel  will  frequently  pounce  upon  the  partridge;  which  he 
has  no  sooner  seized  than  he  plucks  the  feathers  from  the  back,  and 
begins  to  devour  his  victim  alive.  If,  when  a  partridge  has  been 
struck,  a  person  proceeds  to  the  spot  immediately,  the  hawk  will 
release  his  prize,  which  will  fly  away  with  the  feathers  stripped  off* 
its  back  ;  if  a  minute  or  two  be  suffei'ed  to  elapse,  the  bird  will  be 
unable  to  fly,  and  will  be  in  part  devoured. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  carrion  crow  will  strike  the  partridge; 
but  this  the  writer  is  inclined  to  doubt. 

In  the  mosses  (morasses)  of  Lancashire  and  the  north  of  England, 
and  in  some  of  the  vallies  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  common 
partridge  is  found  frequently  in  very  considerable  abundance  :  these 
birds,  however,  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  partridge  which  in- 
habits the  more  cultivated  ground,  and  also  of  a  darker  colour  ;  the 
former  arising  from  the  poverty  of  its  situation,  and  the  latter  from 
the  sombrous  appearance  by  which  it  is  constantly  surrounded. 

The  red-legged  partridge  (red  partridge)  is  also  to  be  found  in 
some  parts  of  England.  This  bird  is  lai'ger  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  common  partridge.  The  bill  and  irides  are  red ;  the  forehead  is 
grey  brown ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  rufous  brown ;  the  chin  and 
throat  white,  encircled  with  black ;  added  to  which  is  a  band  of  white 
over  each  eye  reaching  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head  ;  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck  and  sides  of  it  are  cinereous,  with  two  spots  of  black  on 
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each  feather  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  rufous  brown  ;  the  back, 
wings,  and  rump,  greyish  brown  ;  the  breast  pale  ash  colour  ;  belly, 
sides,  thighs,  and  vent,  rufous  ;  the  sides  marked  with  lunular  streaks 
of  white,  black,  and  orange  ;  quills  grey  brown,  with  the  outer  edges 
yellowish  ;  the  tail  composed  of  sixteen  feathers  ;  the  four  middle 
ones  grey  brown  ;  the  next  on  each  side,  the  same,  but  rufous  on 
the  outside  ;  the  five  outer  ones  rufous  on  both  sides  ;  the  legs  are 
red. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  ;  it  is  numerous  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and  France,  and  also 
in  the  islands  of  Madeira,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey  ;  and  is  said  to  be 
so  plentiful  in  the  isle  of  Nausio  as  to  be  a  pest  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  make  it  a  rule  to  collect  as  many  eggs  as  possible  every  year,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  breed,  vvhich  in  some  seasons  have  totally  eaten 
up  the  fruits  of  tJie  harvest.  These  eggs  which  are  taken  by  thou- 
sands, are  prepared  with  different  sauces,  and  subsist  the  islanders 
for  many  days. 

According  to  Tournefort,  they  are  so  tame  in  the  isle  of  Scio,  that 
they  are  driven  to  seek  their  food  in  fields  like  so  many  sheep,  and 
that  each  family  entrusts  its  partridges  to  the  common  keeper,  who 
brings  them  back  in  the  evening,  and  he  calls  them  together  by  a 
whistle,  even  in  the  day  time.  Another  account  states,  that  "in  the 
country  round  Trebigoud,  a  man  was  seen  leading  above  four  thou- 
sand partridges  ;  he  marched  on  the  ground  Avhile  the  partridges 
followed  in  the  air,  until  he  reached  a  certain  camp,  three  day's 
journey  from  Trebigoud  ;  when  he  slept,  the  birds  alighted  to  repose 
around  him,  and  he  could  take  as  many  of  their  number  as  he 
pleased." 

We  are  told  that  in  Provence  persons  have  acquired  the  art  of 
assembling  numerous  flocks  of  partridges,  which  obey  the  voice  of 
their  conductors  with  astonishing  docility. 

The  red  partridge  is  of  a  much  more  docile  and  familiar  dispo- 
sition than  the  grey  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  this  species  which  Wil- 
loughby  notices  when  he  says  "  a  certain  Sussex  man  had,  by  his 
industry,  made  a  covey  of  partridges  so  tame,  that  he  drove  them 
before  him,  upon  a  wager,  out  of  that  county  to  London,  though 
they  were  absolutely  free  and  had  their  wings  grown." 

The  flesh  of  these  birds  is  white,  and  considered  by  some  as  better 
flavoured  than  that  of  the  grey  ;  in  France  they  are  frequently 
made  into  pies  and  highly  esteemed.  The  red  differ  from  the  com- 
mon partridge  in  being  found  in  flocks  ;  whereas,  among  the  latter 
only  those  belonging  to  the  same  covey  congregate  ;  the  red  are  also 
observed  to  perch  on  trees,  &c.  which  the  grey  partridge  never  does. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Charles  II.  several  pair  of  these  red- 
legged  partridges  were  turned  out  about  Windsor  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  stock  ;  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  mostly  perished, 
although  some  of  them  or  their  descendants  were  observed  a  few 
years  afterwards. 

The  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  procured  many  in  hopes  of 
their  increasing  upon  his  manors  ;  but  his  hopes  were,  for  the  most 
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part,  disappointed.  The  late  Earl  of  Rochford,  as  well  as  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford  took  much  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  establish 
them  in  this  country ;  both  these  noblemen  had  not  only  numbers  of 
red-legged  partridges  brought  over  from  France,  but  also  imported 
many  thousands  of  their  eggs,  which  were  hatched  under  hens,  and 
set  at  liberty  at  a  proper  age ;  by  which  means  there  were  (and  per- 
haps may  be  still)  some  years  back,  plenty  of  these  birds  upon  the 
estate  of  the  latter  nobleman,  near  Oxford,  in  Suffolk,  But  they  did 
not  breed  so  numerously  at  St.  Osyth  (Lord  Roch ford's);  the  soil 
was  not  so  favourable  ;  yet,  even  here  they  increased,  and,  now  and 
then,  a  covey  of  them  was  found  at  some  distance  from  his  Lord- 
ship's domains. 

A  few  of  these  birds  were  turned  out  upon  Knowsley  (belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby)  some  years  ago ;  but  they  were  not  sufficiently 
protected,  and  therefore  they  very  soon  disappeared. 


PASSADE,  in  the  manege  is  a  tread, 
or  way,  that  a  horse  makes  oftener  than 
once  upon  the  same  extent  of  ground, 
passing  and  repassing  from  one  end  of  its 
length  to  the  other,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  changing  the  hand,  or  turning 
and  making  a  demi-tour  at  each  of  the 
extremities  of  the  ground.  Hence  it 
comes  that  there  are  several  sorts  of  pas- 
sades,  according  to  the  different  ways  of 
turning,  in  order  to  part,  or  put  on  again 
and  return  upon  the  same  piste  or  tread, 
which  is  called  closing  the  passade. 

PASSAGE,  in  the  manege.  To  pas- 
sage a  horse,  is  to  make  him  go  upon  a 
walk  or  trot  upon  two  pistes  or  treads,  be- 
tween the  two  heels,  and  side-ways,  so 
that  his  hips  make  a  tract  parallel  to  that 
made  by  his  shoulders.  It  is  but  of  late 
that  passaging  upon  a  trot  has  been  used, 
for  formei'ly  the  word  passage  signified 
walking  a  horse  upon  two  treads  behind 
the  two  heels. 

A  horse  is  passaged  upon  two  straight 
lines,  along  a  wall  or  hedge  :  he  is  likewise 
passaged  on  his  own  length  upon  volts,  in 
going  sideways  upon  a  circle,  round  a 
center,  the  semi-diameter  being  above  his 
own  length,  so  that  he  looks  into  the  volt, 
and  half  his  shoulders  go  before  the  croup. 
In  all  passaging,  the  horse's  outward  fore 
leg  must  cross  or  lap  a  great  deal  over 
the  inward  fore  leg,  at  every  second  time 
of  marking.  In  a  passage  on  a  walk, 
and  that  on  a  trot,  the  motion  of  the 
horse  is  the  same,  only  one  is  swifter 
than  the  other. 

PASSAGE  upon  a  sti-aight  line,  a  sort 
of  manege  practised  but  little  in  France, 
but  veiy  much  in  Italy,  and  yet  more  in 
Germany.  For  this  they  choose  a  horse 
that  is  not  iieiy,  but  has  a  good  active 
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motion,  and  leading  upon  a  straight  line, 
upon  a  walk  or  trot,  they  teach  him  to 
lift  two  legs  together,  one  before  and  one 
behind,  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  and  in  setting  these  two  to  the 
ground,  to  raise  the  other  two  alternately, 
and  keep  them  a  long  while  in  the  air, 
and  that  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  every 
time  he  gains  a  foot  of  ground  forwards. 
The  beauty  of  passaging  consists  in  hold- 
ing the  legs  long  in  the  air.  The  motion 
of  the  legs  in  this  passage  is  the  same 
with  that  of  a  walk  or  trot,  for  they  go  in 
the  same  order  ;  and  the  only  difference 
is,  that  in  passaging  upon  a  straight  line 
the  legs  are  kept  longer  in  the  air.  For 
a  passage  there  is  so  much  art  required, 
that  a  horse  is  two  or  three  years  in  train- 
ing to  it ;  and  of  six  horses,  it  is  much  if 
two  succeed  in  it. 

PASTERN  OF  A  HORSE.  The  part 
which  intervenes  between  the  joint  of 
that  name  and  the  coronet  of  the  hoof. 
This  part  should  be  short,  especially  in 
middle-sized  horses ;  because  long  pas- 
terns are  weak,  and  cannot  so  well  endure 
labour.  Some  horses  indeed  have  them 
so  long  and  flexible,  that  in  walking  thej* 
almost  touch  the  ground  with  them,  which 
is  a  great  imperfection,  and  shews  the 
animal  unfit  for  any  sort  of  fatigue. 

PASTERN -JOINT,  called  also  the 
fetlock  of  a  horse.  The  joint  above  the 
pastern,  which  serves  for  a  second  knee 
in  each  fore  leg,  and  a  second  ham  or 
hough  to  each  hinder  leg.  A  horse  is 
long  or  short  jointed,  according  to"  the 
shortness  or  length  of  the  pastern,  and 
the  short-iointed  is  the  best. 

PASTES  FOR  FISHING.  See  the 
article  Baits. 

PATENT   CARTRIDGE.       I   have 
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used   patent   cartridges  ;    not,    however,  tridge  are  worth  the  notice  of  the  sports- 

witli  unqiiahfied  satisfaction.      They  in-  man. 

crease  the  force  of  the  discliarge,  but  are         PATTEN  -SHOE  was  a  shoe  formerly 

not  ahsohitely  free  from  balHng.      Fur-  used  with  Lame  horses  ;  hut  seems  now  to 

ther,    after    a   few    sliots,    they    become  be   banished  from  practice.      This    shoe 

troublesome  in  loading,  from  not  going  was  constructed  with  a  ring,  circular,  or 

easily  down  the  barrel.    Cartridges  some-  nearly  oval,  at  the   bottom,  which  being 

what  similar  were  used  in  the  East  Indies  fixed  upon  the  sound  foot,  its  intentional 

long  before  their  introduction  into   this  use  was  to  compel  the  horse  in  all  inju- 

country.     They  are  used,    I   believe,  by  rics   to   stand  upon  the  lame  leg,  that  a 

pigeon-shooters  ;    but   neither    the    wire  contraction  of  the  muscular  parts  might 

nor  what  is  termed  the  expanding  car-  be  prevented. 

PEACOCK.  This  beautiful  bird,  though  not  met  with  in  a  state 
of  nature  in  this  country,  nevertheless  merits  notice  in  this  place,  as 
it  affords  amusement  in  the  East  Indies  to  the  shooting  sportsmen 
of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  particularly  to  the  British  residents. 

The  peacock,  by  the  common  people  of  Italy,  is  said  to  have  the 
plumage  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  the  devil,  and  the  guts  of  a  thief. 
In  fact,  each  of  these  qualities  mark  pretty  well  the  natvu'e  of  this 
extraordinary  bird.  When  it  appears  Avith  its  tail  expanded,  there 
is  none  of  the  feathered  creation  can  vie  with  it  in  beauty  ;  yet  the 
horrid  scream  of  its  voice  serves  to  abate  the  pleasure  we  find  from 
viewing  it ;  and,  still  more,  its  insatiable  gluttony,  and  spirit  of  de- 
predation, make  it  one  of  the  most  noxious  domestics  that  man  has 
taken  under  his  protection. 

Our  first  peacocks  were  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  where  they 
are  still  found  in  great  abundance  in  a  wild  state.  So  beautiful  a 
bird,  and  one  esteemed  such  a  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious, 
could  not  be  permitted  to  remain  long  at  liberty  in  its  native  retreats. 
Hence,  so  early  as  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  find  in  his  navies,  among 
the  articles  imported  from  the  East,  apes  and  peacocks,  ^lian 
relates  that  they  were  brought  into  Greece  from  some  barbarous 
country,  and  were  held  in  such  high  esteem  among  them,  that  a  male 
and  female  were  valued  at  above  thirty  pounds  of  our  money.  We 
are  told  also  that  when  Alexander  was  in  India,  he  found  them  flying 
wild  in  vast  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hyarotis,  and  was  so 
struck  with  their  beauty  that  he  laid  a  severe  fine  and  punishment 
on  all  who  should  kill  or  disturb  them.  Nor  are  we  to  be  surprised 
at  this,  as  the  Greeks  were  so  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  this 
bird,  when  first  brought  among  them,  that  every  person  paid  a  fixed 
price  for  seeing  it  ;  and  several  people  came  to  Athens  from  Lace- 
dtemon  and  Thessaly,  purely  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

It  was  probably  first  introduced  into  the  West  merely  on  account  of 
its  beavity ;  but  mankind,  from  contemplating  its  figure,  soon  came  to 
think  of  serving  it  up  for  a  different  entertainment.  Aufidius  Hurco 
stands  charged  by  Pliny  with  being  the  first  who  fatted  up  the  pea- 
cock for  the  feast  of  the  luxurious.  Hortensius,  the  orator,  was  the 
first  \yho  served  them  up  at  an  entertainment  at  Rome  ;  and  from 
that  time  they  were  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
every  feast ;  and  the  Romans  spoke  of  the  peacock  as  being  the  first 
of  viands. 

In  the  tirae  of  Francis  I.  however,  we  find  that  it  was  a  custom  to 
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serve  up  peacocks  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  with  an  intention  not  to 
be  eaten,  but  only  to  be  seen.  Their  manner  was  to  strip  oft'  the 
skin  ;  and  then  preparing  the  body  with  the  warmest  spices,  they 
covered  it  up  again  in  its  former  skin  ;  with  all  its  phmiage  in  full 
display,  and  no  way  injured  by  the  preparation.  The  bird,  thus 
prepared,  was  often  preserved  for  many  years  without  corrupting  ; 
and  it  is  asserted  of  the  peacock's  flesh  that  it  keeps  longer  unputri- 
fied  than  that  of  any  other  animal. 

Like  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  the  peacock  feeds  upon  in- 
sects and  corn,  but  its  chief  predilection  is  for  barley.  But  as  it  is 
a  very  proud  and  fickle  bird  there  is  scarcely  any  food  that  it  will 
not  at  times  covet  and  pursue.  In  the  indulgence  of  these  capricious 
pursuits,  walls  cannot  easily  confine  it ;  it  strips  the  tops  of  houses  of 
their  tiles  or  thatch  ;  it  lays  waste  the  labours  of  the  gardener,  roots 
up  his  choicest  seeds,  and  nips  his  fiivourite  flowers  in  the  bud. 
Thus  its  beauty  but  ill  recompenses  for  the  mischief  it  occasions  : 
and  many  of  the  more  homely-looking  fowls  are  very  deservedly  pre- 
ferred before  it. 

Nor  is  the  peacock  less  a  debauchee  in  its  affections  than  a  glut- 
ton in  its  appetites.  He  is  still  more  salacious  than  even  the  cock  ; 
and  though  not  possessed  of  the  same  vigour,  yet  burns  with  more 
immoderate  desire. 

The  peahen  seldom  lays  above  five  or  six  eggs  in  this  climate 
before  she  sits. — Aristotle  describes  her  as  laying  twelve  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that,  in  her  native  climate,  she  may  be  thus  prolific  ;  since 
it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  forests  where  they  breed  naturally,  they  are 
numerous  beyond  expression.  The  peacock  lives  about  twenty  years ; 
and  it  is  not  till  the  third  year  that  it  acquires  that  beautiful  and 
variegated  plumage  that  adorns  its  tail. 

"  In  the  kingdom  of  Cambaya  (says  Taverner)  near  the  city  of 
Baroch,  whole  flocks  of  them  are  seen  in  the  fields.  They  are  very 
shy,  however,  and  it  is  impossible  to  come  near  them.  They  run  oft' 
swifter  than  the  partridge ;  and  hide  themselves  in  the  thickets  where 
it  is  impossible  to  find  them.  They  perch  by  night  upon  trees ;  and 
the  fowler  often  approaches  them  at  that  season  with  a  kind  of  ban- 
ner, on  which  a  peacock  is  painted  to  the  life  on  either  side.  A 
lighted  torch  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  this  decoy  ;  and  the  peacock, 
when  disturbed,  flies  to  what  it  takes  for  another,  and  is  thus  caught 
in  a  noose  prepared  for  that  purpose." 

There  are  varieties  of  this  bird,  some  of  which  are  white,  others 
crested  ;  that  which  is  called  the  peacock  of  Thibet,  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  feathered  creation,  containing,  in  its  plumage  all  the 
most  vivid  colours,  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green,  disposed  in  an  al- 
most artificial  order,  as  if  merely  to  please  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Peacocks,  or  rather  pea-fowl,  are  very  abundant  in  India,  and 
afford  amusement  to  the  British  residents  in  that  part  of  the  world 
with  the  dog  and  gun.  They  are  seldom,  however,  found  at  any 
distance  from  the  jungle,  into  which  a  wounded  bird  will  either  fly 
or  run  if  possible  ;  therefore,  unless  they  are  killed  or  completely 
disabled,  they  are  lost  to  the  sportsman,  as  few  will  be  hardy  enough 
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to  venture  after  a  wounded  bird  into  the  jungle,  where  the  lurking 
tiger  lies  ready  to  spring  upon  his  victim. 

PEARL.  Is  that  part  of  a  deer's  horn  horse,  a  point  much  regarded  by  sports- 
which  is  about  the  bur.  men. 

PEDIGREE.      The  genealogy  of  a        PEEWIT.     See  Plovers. 

PERCH  have  one  peculiarity,  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
all  fish  of  prey  in  fresh  water  (and  they  are  so  voracious  as  to  attack 
their  own  kind,)  that  they  are  gregarious,  swimming  in  shoals.  The 
body  of  the  perch  is  deep,  the  scales  very  rough,  the  back  much 
arched,  and  the  side  line  approaches  near  to  it  ;  the  irides  are 
golden ;  the  teeth  small,  disposed  in  the  jaws  and  on  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  large ;  the  edges  of  the  covers  of  the  gills  serrated, 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  largest,  is  a  sharp  spine,  and  the  head  is  said 
to  consist  of  no  fewer  than  eighty  bones  :  the  colours  of  the  perch 
are  beautiful,  the  back  and  part  of  the  sides  being  of  a  deep  green, 
marked  with  broad  black  bars  pointing  downwards  ;  the  belly  is 
white,  tinged  with  red  ;  the  ventral  fins  of  a  rich  scarlet,  the  anal  fins 
and  tail  (which  is  a  little  forked)  of  the  same  colour,  but  rather  paler. 

This  fish  is  a  slow  grower,  and  seldom  with  us  is  caught  of  an  ex- 
traordinary bigness ;  in  Lapland  it  arrives  at  a  size  far  superior,  for 
Schteffer  asserts,  "  that  there  is  a  dried  head  of  a  perch  preserved 
in  the  church  of  Luehlah,  which  from  the  top  to  the  under  jaw  is 
above  two  hands  broad."  The  largest  ever  heard  of  in  this  country 
was  taken  in  the  Serpentine  river,  in  Hyde  Park,  which  weighed 
nine  pounds  ;  but  that  weight  is  very  uncommon. 

One  of  eight  pounds  was  caught  in  Dagenham  Breach  by  Mr. 
Carter ;  and  in  the  Angler's  Sure  Guide  is  noticed  the  portrait  of  one, 
taken  at  Oxford,  twenty-nine  inches  long,  and  deep  in  proportion. 
Where  the  perch  are  considered  to  run  large,  their  general  length 
is  from  about  ten  to  sixteen  inches. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  pike  will  not  attack  the  perch,  on 
account  of  the  spinal  fins  which  are  erected  at  the  approach  of  the 
former.  This  may  be  true  with  respect  to  large  perch  ;  but  the 
compiler  has  had  ample  proof  in  many  waters  of  the  small  ones  being 
a  most  tempting  bait  for  the  pike,  especially  in  Whittlesea  Mere, 
where  the  trimmers  baited  with  that  fish  were  always  most  successful. 

The  perch  is  tenacious  of  life  ;  and  it  has  been  said,  they  have 
survived  a  journey  of  sixty  miles  packed  in  dry  straw. 

Perch  are  found  as  well  in  clear,  swift  rivers,  Avith  pebbly,  gravelly 
bottoms,  as  in  those  of  sandy  and  clayey  soils  ;  they  are  fond  of  water 
moderately  deep,  and  frequent  holes  by  the  sides  of,  or  near  to,  gentle 
streams,  where  there  is  an  eddy  ;  the  hollows  under  banks,  among 
weeds  and  roots  of  trees,  piles  of  bridges,  or  in  ditches  and  the  back 
streams,  that  have  communication  with  the  larger  river.  Ponds 
which  are  fed  by  a  brook  or  rivulet  perch  thrive  very  fast  in ;  their 
haunts  are  there  chiefly  deep  holes,  between  weeds  or  stumps  of 
trees,  or  on  gravelly  scours. 

Perch  spawn,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many,  in  February  or 
March ;  certainly  some  of  them  spawn  in  May.  In  the  Elements  of 
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Natural  History  it  is  said,  "  in  April  or  May,  while  rubbing  itself  on 
some  sharp  body,  to  deposit  its  ova,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of 
280,000  (this  number  is  vastly  beyond  the  calculation  in  Mr.  Har- 
mer's  Tables,  but  this  fish  weighed  two  pounds  and  three-quarters, 
and  the  spawn  alone  seven  ounces,  a  weight  nearly  as  heavy  as  the 
whole  fish  described  by  Mr.  H.)  it  lives  mostly  upon  the  smaller 
fishes,  and  in  its  turn  is  preyed  upon  by  the  pike,  but  more  by  the 
eel,  and  likewise  by  ducks." 

The  perch  affords  the  angler  great  diversion,  and  not  only  the 
baits  are  various,  but  the  modes  of  using  them.  Of  worms,  the  best 
kinds  are  small  lob-worms  which  have  no  knot,  brandlings,  red  dung- 
hills, or  those  found  in  rotten  tan,  all  well  scoured ;  the  hook  may  be 
varied  from  No.  2  to  6,  being  well  whipt  to  a  strong  silkworm-gut, 
with  a  shot  or  two  a  foot  from  it :  put  the  point  of  the  hook  in  at  the 
head  of  the  worm,  out  again  a  little  lower  than  the  middle,  pushing  it 
above  the  shank  of  the  hook  upon  the  gut ;  take  a  smaller  one,  be- 
ginning the  same  way,  and  bring  its  head  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
shank  only,  then  draw  the  first  worm  down  to  the  head  of  the  latter, 
so  that  the  tails  may  hang  one  above  the  other  ;  keeping  the  point  of 
the  hook  well  covered.  This  is  the  most  enticing  method  that  can 
be  adopted  in  worm-fishing ;  use  a  small  cork  float,  to  keep  the  bait 
at  six  or  twelve  inches  from  the  bottom,  or  sometimes  about  mid- 
water  :  in  angling  near  the  bottom,  raise  the  bait  very  frequently  from 
thence  almost  to  the  surface,  letting  it  gi'adually  fall  again.  Should 
a  good  shoal  be  met  with,  they  are  so  greedy  that  they  may  be  all 
caught,  unless  one  escapes  that  has  felt  the  hook ;  then  all  is  over, 
the  fish  that  has  been  hooked  becomes  restless,  and  soon  occasions 
the  whole  shoal  to  leave  the  place.  Two  or  three  rods  may  be  em- 
ployed, as  they  require  time  to  gorge  suflScient  to  allow  the  angler  to 
be  prepared  to  strike  them.  To  draw  these  fish  together,  three  or 
four  balls  of  stiff*  clay  should  be  procured,  and  holes  made  in  them  ; 
one  end  of  a  lob-worm  should  be  put  into  each  hole,  and  the  clay 
closed  fast  upon  them,  and  these  (a  yard  or  two  distant  from  each 
other)  thrown  into  the  water  where  it  is  proposed  to  angle  ;  the 
worms  being  alive  in  the  balls,  by  their  moving  or  twisting  about, 
tempt  the  fish  to  feed  upon  them  :  but  the  angler's  worms  being  of  a 
superior  kind,  they  will,  on  sight  of  them,  leave  those  on  the  clay,  and 
seize  with  eagerness  the  others  :  not  perch  only,  but  many  sorts  of 
fish  are  collected  by  this  ground-bait ;  so  that  at  times  the  gentle 
and  other  baits  may  be  tried. 

In  a  bad  day,  when  the  perch  will  not  be  thus  brought  on  feed, 
take  off"  the  float,  and  extend  the  line  as  long  as  the  rod  will  throw 
the  bait  out  (which  should  be  worms)  without  injuring  it ;  cast  it  in 
all  directions,  sometimes  across,  at  others  up  or  down  the  water, 
drawing  the  bait  towards  you,  and  playing  with  a  similar  motion  as  in 
spinning  a  minnow ;  try  not  long  in  one  spot ;  when  a  fish  bites, 
slacken  the  line,  and  give  time  before  striking  :  this  often  succeeds 
in  bad  weather,  when  all  other  methods  fail,  but  more  especially  in 
a  rough  southerly  or  westerly  wind. 

If  the  angler  roves  with  a  minnow,  let  it  be  alive,  (and  by  putting 
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them  as  soon  as  caught  into  his  minnow-kettle,  and  placing  them  in 
the  stream,  they  are  easily  preserved)  and  the  hook  stuck  in  under 
the  back  fin,  or  through  the  upper  lip ;  let  the  minnow  swim  in  mid- 
water,  or  rather  lower ;  use  a  cork  float  of  a  size  that  he  cannot  sink 
it  under  water,  with  a  few  shot,  about  nine  inches  from  the  hook,  to 
keep  him  down,  or,  when  tired,  he  will  rise  to  the  surface.  When 
using  the  frog,  put  the  hook  through  the  skin  of  its  back,  and  it  will 
swim  easier  than  if  the  hook  was  thrust  through  the  skin  of  its  hind 
legs  ;  recollect  to  keep  this  bait  as  far  from  the  shore  as  possible,  for 
he  will  constantly  be  making  to  it :  always  give  line  enough  at  a  bite, 
to  let  the  perch  gorge.  May  and  June  are  the  best  months,  as  the 
perch  are  then  prowling  in  search  of  the  young  fry  of  dace,  roach, 
and  other  fish.  Where  pike  are  suspected  to  haunt,  the  hook  should 
be  fixed  to  gimp ;  as,  in  this  way  of  fishing,  they  will  take  the  bait  as 
well  as  the  perch. 

Some  use  minnows,  as  in  the  dead  snap  for  pike,  with  three  fine 
gut  twisted  together,  or  a  piece  of  small  gimp,  to  which  the  hook  is 
tied ;  the  baiting  needle  must  be  shorter,  the  wire  of  it  small,  and 
the  minnow  exactly  baited  as  a  dace  for  pike.  By  this  mode  there 
is  a  greater  certainty  of  hooking  the  fish,  as  all  fish  of  prey  seize  their 
food  by  the  middle  :  when  the  hooks  are  thus  placed,  they  are  more 
sure  than  the  common  method  with  a  large  hook,  and  a  smaller 
above  it ;  the  way  of  using  the  latter  is,  to  a  hook,  No.  3,  tie  a  link 
of  gut,  or  fine  gimp,  at  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  it ;  tie 
a  hook.  No  9,  (there  are  small  ones  called  lip-hooks,  adapted  to  this 
sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  minnow  in  a  proper  position)  join  this 
link,  which  should  be  eight  inches  long,  to  another,  by  a  small  swivel 
closed  at  both  ends,  fastening  a  small  lead  weight  (shaped  like  that 
directed  to  be  used  in  the  dead  snap  for  pike)  about  an  inch  above 
the  swivel ;  these  swivels  are  to  be  fastened  to  the  links  with  fine 
double  silk  well  waxed,  and  the  end  of  the  upper  link  formed  into  a 
noose,  (secured  also  with  waxed  silk)  to  fix  it  to  the  line ;  the  point 
of  the  large  hook  is  to  be  put  in  at  the  shoulder  of  the  minnow,  and 
down  as  far  as  the  bend  of  tlie  hook  will  permit,  bringing  the  point  out 
so  that  the  tail  may  be  a  little  curved  with  the  bend  of  the  hook, 
which  will  cause  it  to  spin  better :  fasten  the  head  with  a  small  hook, 
by  running  it  through  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  and  out  at  the  top 
of  the  upper,  jaw.  The  only  recommendation  to  this  plan,  is  the 
readiness  of  baiting  the  minnow  ;  the  other  being  unquestionably  the 
best  for  hooking  the  fish  which  bite  at  it. 

Other  baits  for  the  perch,  are  loaches,  sticklebacks,  with  the  spines 
cut  off,  miller's  thumbs,  horse  beans  boiled  (after  the  place  has  been 
well  baited  with  them,  put  one  at  a  time  on  tlie  hook)  cad-bait,  bobs, 
and  gentles. 

Although  generally  termed  a  bold  biter,  the  perch  is  extremely 
abstemious  in  winter,  and  scarcely  ever  bites  at  that  season,  but  in 
the  middle  of  a  warm  sun-shiny  day  :  he  bites  best  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  spring,  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  two  to 
six  in  the  afternoon,  except  in  hot  and  bright  weather,  and  then  from 
sun-rise  to  six  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  eve  from  six  to  sun-set.  If 
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a  day  be  cool  and  cloudy,  with  a  ruffling  south  wind,  perch  will  bite 
during  the  whole  of  it.  In  clear  water,  sometimes  a  dozen  or  more  of 
perch  have  been  observed  in  a  deep  hole,  sheltered  by  trees  or  bushes ; 
by  using  fine  tackle,  and  a  well  scoured  worm,  the  angler  may  see  them 
strive  which  shall  first  seize  it,  until  the  whole  shoal  have  been  caught. 
The  perch  may  be  angled  for  and  taken  until  the  end  of  September, 
and  indeed  at  particular  times  all  the  year  round ;  but  the  preferable 
season  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July. 

In  a  lake  called  Llyn  Raithlyn,  in  Merionethshire,  is  a  very  singular 
variety  of  perch  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  bone,  next  the  tail,  is 
strangely  distorted ;  in  colour,  and  in  other  respects,  it  resembles  the 
common  kind,  which  are  as  numerous  in  the  lake  as  these  deformed 
fish  ;  of  which  latter  some  have  been  taken  of  nearly  two  pounds 
weight.  They  are  not,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  peculiar  to  this  water, 
for  Linnaeus  notices  a  similar  variety  found  in  small  lakes  near  Fah- 
lun,  in  his  own  country ;  and  Mr.  P.  also  heard  it  was  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Thames,  near  Marlow.  In  Sweden,  the  country  people 
imagined  this  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  perch  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  quality  of  the  water  in  those  lakes,  being  impregnated  with 
some  mineral  salt,  especially  as  they  are  situated  near  the  largest 
copper  mine  in  Europe  ;  but  there  is  no  copper  mine  near  Llyn 
Raithlyn  or  the  river  Eynion,  where  trout  are  found  crooked  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  perch,  although  from  the  taper  make  of  the 
former,  the  curve  does  not  appear  so  strongly  as  in  the  latter. 

The  Honourable  Daines  Barrington,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Watson, 
remarks,  that  these  fish  in  Llyn  Raithlyn  (of  which  he  had  received 
specimens,  as  he  desired,  very  small,  for  the  convenience  of  preserv- 
ing them  in  spirits)  were  not  only  crooked  near  the  tail,  but  for  about 
one  thii'd  of  the  whole  length  of  their  body ;  and  had  likewise  a  very 
remarkable  protuberance  on  each  side,  which  he  had  opened  with  a 
knife,  but  it  did  not  materially  differ  from  other  parts  of  the  flesh, 
and  when  dressed,  there  was  nothing  in  the  taste  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  common  perch. 

At  Malham  Water,  not  far  from  Settle  in  Yorkshire,  the  perch 
grow  to  five  pounds  weight  and  upwards  :  and  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance attends  them,  that  these  large  fish  are  all  blind  of  one  or 
both  eyes. 

Perch  will  strike  a  flew  net  freely  ;  the  rougher  the  wind,  if  from 
the  south  or  vv'est,  the  more  they  range  in  quest  of  food  :  in  a  north 
or  east  wind  they  stir  as  little  as  possible  from  their  holds  :  success 
with  either  net  or  line  is  not  to  be  fairly  expected  with  the  wind  from 
these  quarters. 

PERCUSSION  POWDER.  Percus-  How  long  the  comiDosition  of  percussion 
sion  powder  differs  from  common  gun-  powder  has  been  known  amongst  able  ex- 
powder-  inasmuch  as  it  ignites  with  a  perimental  chemists,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
blow,  or,  in  other  words,  with  excessive  decide ;  but  its  discoveiy  is  not  of  a  very 
friction  ;  and  contains  so  great  a  quantity  recent  date  ;  and  some  years  ago  an  at- 
of  elastic  fluid,  that,  on  explosion,  its  ex-  tempt,  which  was  made  in  France,  to  in- 
pansive  force,  compared  with  gunpowder,  troduce  oxymuriate  of  potass  into  the 
is  at  least  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  was  attended 
one,  perhaps  much  greater.  with  fatal  effects. 
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Percussion  powder  may  be  made  of 
oxy muriate  of  potass,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal. I  tried  a  number  of  experiments  on 
the  above  ingredients,  and,  after  varying 
the  proportion  of  each  in  every  possible 
way,  it  appeared  that  the  following  were 
the  best  calculated  for  the  purpose : — 

Oxymuriate  of  potass,  nine  parts  ; 

Suljdiur,  one  part  and  a  half  j 

Charcoal,  one  part. 
But  I  was  surprised  at  the  variations 
which  might  be  made  in  the  proportions 
or  parts,  without  any  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  result.  One  effect,  however, 
I  uniformly  found,  namely,  excessive  cor- 
rosion; and  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  Forsyth's  method  are  very 
well  aware  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  clean- 
ing the  lock  immediately  after  using,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  per- 
cussion apparatus,  as  one  night  only  woidd 
produce  a  degree  of  rust  scarcely  credible 
by  those  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
oxymuriate  of  potass.  Whatever  advan- 
tages were  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
percussion  priming,  they  were  certainly 
much  lessened  by  the  trouble  of  cleaning, 
as  the  feculent  matter  deposited  was  much 
greater  in  quantity,  and  adhered  with 
more  obstinate  tenacity,  than  that  which 
is  produced  by  the  discharge  of  gunpow- 
der ;  I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  find  that 
the  following,  in  a  great  degree,  remedied 
the  evil : — 

Oxymuriate  of  potass,  one  ounce  ; 

Antimony,  one  ounce ; 
well  pidverized,  and  made  into  a  paste 
with  spirit  of  wine  in  which  a  little  resin 
or  gum  mastic  has  been  dissolved :  it 
may  be  granulated  by  forcing  it  through 
a  hair  sieve  when  it  is  nearly  dry,  and 
will  be  fit  for  use  without  further  trouble. 
If  spirit  of  wine  be  not  at  hand,  I  believe 
vinegar,  without  either  rosin  or  gum  inas- 
tic,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Percussion 
powder  is  strong  according  to  the  force 
with  which  it  is  struck  ;  if  ignited  by  slow 
friction,  the  explosion  is  weak. 

In  making  percussion  powder,  I  would 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
sportsman  the  strong  necessity  of  caution 
in  the  preparation.  The  oxymuriate  of 
potass  should  be  pulverized  sepai-ately 
upon  a  smooth  stone  (or  a  smooth  hard 
board  will  answer  the  purpose),  but  with 
a  wooden  midler,  as  it  would  be  apt  to 
explode  if  rubbed  with  a  heavy  stone 
muller,  particularly  if  great  velocity  was 
used.  It  is  of  no  consecpience  how  the 
antimony  is  reduced  to  powder ;  it  may, 
indeed,  be  jnu-chased  at  the  druggist's  in 
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powder,  but  seldom  sufficiently  fine  for 
the  purpose.  However,  when  the  oxymu- 
riate of  potass  and  the  antimony  are 
ground  so  as  to  be  impalpable,  they  may 
be  mixed  with  a  pallet-knife  (adding  the 
spirit  of  wine  or  vinegar)  and  forced 
through  the  sieve  as  before  mentioned. 
I  have  generally  used  spirit  of  wine  in 
which  a  little  resin  has  been  dissolved,  in 
preference  to  vinegar,  because  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  powder  thus  made  up  is  not 
so  apt  to  imbibe  moistvu'e.  Eau  de  Co- 
logne is  supposed  to  be  preferable  to  spi- 
rit of  wine  ;  but  the  difference  when  using 
the  2>owder  is  imperceptible.  Excessive 
friction  from  iron  or  steel,  or  other  very 
hard  substances,  would,  no  doubt,  ignite 
this  powder ;  but  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter,  however  hard  it  might  be  rubbed 
between  two  pieces  of  wood,  to  produce 
combustion. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  if  sul- 
phur and  charcoal  are  used  with  oxymu- 
riate of  jiotass,  a  great  excess  of  corrosion 
will  result  from  the  explosion  :  but  anti- 
mony corrects  or  neutralizes  the  acidity 
or  corrosive  quality  of  the  oxymuriate  of 
potass,  and  renders  the  powder  less  inju- 
rious, in  regard  to  rust,  than  even  com- 
mon gunpowder;  while  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  in  every  other  respect,  superior. — ■ 
An  ounce  of  oxymuriate  of  potass,  and  an 
ounce  of  antimony,  will  make,  I  should 
suppose,  about  10,000  primings.  It  may 
be  mixed  up  in  the  manner  before  de- 
scribed in  a  few  minutes,  without  the 
least  danger.  The  oxynmriate  of  potass, 
when  bought  at  the  chemist's  by  single 
ounces,  costs  two  shillings  an  ounce,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  could  be  sold,  with  a 
reasonable  profit,  for  much  less  ;  an  ounce 
of  antimony  will  cost  a  penny  :  so  that, 
including  the  spirit  of  wine,  the  expense 
of  two  ounces  of  priming  powder  wiU 
amount  to  little  more  than  two  shillings. 
When  the  superior  strength  of  percussion 
powder  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
much  cheaper  than  gunpowder ;  but,  how 
far  it  is  susceptible  of  application  to  fire 
arms  beyond  the  priming,  has  not  been 
determined  ;  yet  the  present  forms  of  the 
breeches  of  guns  are  not  calculated  to  ad- 
mit of  its  use  for  the  charge,  on  account 
of  the  very  small  quantity  which  would 
be  admissable  for  that  purpose.  Nor,  for 
the  purposes  of  safety,  would  it  be  ad- 
visable to  carry  percussion  powder  in  a 
spring-top  flask,  unless  the  springs  were 
altogether  made  of  something  much  softer 
than  steel.  If  the  sportsman  thinks  pro- 
per to  carry  percussion  powder  into  the 
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field,  independently  of  what  he  has  al- 
ready prepared  for  priming,  I  know  of 
nothing  more  safe  or  more  convenient 
than  a  smal]  wooden  box. 

From  the  following  paragraph,  it  would 
appear  that  gunpowder  may  be  ignited  by 
percussion  : — "  From  exjieriments  made 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
it  has  been  found,  that  if  gunpowder  be 
mixed  with  pulverized  glass,  felspar,  and 
particularly  with  harder  substances,  it  may 
be  inflamed  by  being  struck  violently  on 
an  anvil,  though  faced  with  copper,  and 
struck  with  a  copper  hammer." 

For  military  purposes,  I  should  think 
percussion  powdei",  for  priming  at  least, 
an  object  of  the  first  importance.  How- 
ever, as  far  as  relates  to  the  sportsman, 
the  manufacturing  of  percussion  powder 
by  his  own  hands,  or  imder  his  immedi- 
ate inspection,  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
since  the  copper  caps,  properly  primed, 
may  be  purchased  at  any  gunsmith's  at  a 
reasonable  price.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  component  parts  of  percussion  pow- 
der were  a  matter  highly  interesting  to  the 
philosophical  and  inquisitive  sportsman  : 
but  since  the  manufacturing  of  this  article 
has  become  so  general,  and  attained  a  de- 
gree of  satisfactory  perfection,  it  may  be 
safely  confined  to  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  supply  the  sportsman  with  this 
highly  important  improvement  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  fowling-piece. 

PERCUSSION  PRINCIPLE  com- 
pared WITH  THE  FLINT  LOCK.  We 
extract  the  following  from  Johnson's 
Shooter's  Comjjanion.  — "  This  part  of 
my  subject  very  consistently  brings  me 
to  the  examination  of  some  crude  notions 
of  Ezekiel  Baker,  which,  though  they 
have  been  committed  to  press  with  a 
studied  affectation  of  candour  and  plausi- 
bility, are  by  no  means  consistent  with 
that  philosophic  simplicity  which  a  slight 
glance  at  his  "  Remarks  on  Rifle  Guns" 
might  induce  a  superficial  observer  to 
suppose  constituted  the  very  essence  of 
his  publication.  '  On  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary (says  Ezekiel  Baker)  I  proved  a 
pair  of  double  barrels  on  the  percussion 
principle  ;  and,  though  one  pair  had  been 
proved  at  the  Company  of  Gun  J/iakers' 
proof-house,  botli  in  their  single  and 
double  state — had  stood  the  proof,  and 
were  mai'ked  as  sound  baiTels — had  been 
afterwards  proved  by  me  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, both  regular  and  water-proof;  yet, 
when  I  proved  them  by  the  percussion 
principle,  both  barrels  bulged,  were  much 
shivered,  and  were,  consequently,  spoiled. 
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'  The  other  pair  had  undergone  the 
strictest  pi-oof  at  my  proof  house,  (con- 
tinues the  writer,)  and  such  as  would  be 
generally  considered  suflficient  to  justify 
the  strongest  recommendation  for  safety  ; 
yet,  on  trying  them  by  the  detonating 
principle,  the  result  was  the  same — both 
barrels  were  seriously  injured. 

'  Feb.  22,  1823.— I  have  this  day  tried 
another  pair  of  barrels  (says  Baker)  which 
had  undergone  the  regular  proof,  and 
which  I  had  absokitely  fitted  to  the  stock 
for  sale,  by  specific  order — both  barrels 
failed. 

'  Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
numerous  enquiries,  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  on  the  principle  of  endeavovu'- 
ing  to  prevent  the  fatal  accidents  which 
are  daily  occui'ring,  have  I,  at  some  ex- 
pense, made  these  trials,  in  the  hope  of 
conducing  to  perfection  in  the  use  of  rifles 
and  fowling-pieces ;  but,  above  all,  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  avert  the  dreadful 
calamities  which  may  arise  from  piu'suing 
a  favourite  recreation. 

'  These  barrels  had  stood  every  proof 
which  is  usually  considered  safe  ;  and  yet, 
from  the  suddenness  with  which  the  pow- 
der is  ignited  by  the  detonating  princij^le, 
all  the  barrels  failed.  Consequently,  the 
result  of  these  experiments  convinces  me, 
beyond  any  theoretical  views  entertained 
by  others,  that  the  proof  of  double  barrels 
with  the  percussion  locks  can  only  be  sa- 
tisfactorily proved  by  the  detonating  prin- 
ciple. Every  other  proof,  however  it  may 
appear  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  safety,  is  not 
a  sufiieient  guarantee  :  and  I  can  only 
add  to  my  former  injunctions,  that  no 
gentleman  should  venture  to  use  the 
double-barrel  with  the  percussion  lock, 
without  havuig  it  first  proved  by  its  own 
strength  and  power.' 

Now,  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  Why, 
that  to  charge  a  gun,  fitted  up  on  the  deto- 
nating or  percvission  principle,  not  so  large 
a  quantity  of  gunpowder  is  requisite  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that,  from  the  instantane- 
ous ignition  of  the  gunpowder  in  the  bar- 
rel, a  less  quantity  of  it  will  produce  the 
requisite  force ;  nor  could  Ezekiel  Baker 
have  brought  forward  more  incontestible 
proofs  of  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
percussion  principle,  than  what  he  has 
adduced  in  a  tone  of  condemnation ;  for 
he  clearly  manifests  the  greater  force  with 
which  the  shot  must  be  driven  when  the 
gun  is  discharged  in  the  manner  just 
mentioned.  He  tells  us  the  barrels  which 
he  tried  '  had  undergone  the  strictest 
proof  at  his  proof-house,  and  such  as 
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would  be  generally  considered  sufflcicnt 
to  justify  the  strongest  recommendation 
of  safety,  yet,  on  trying  them  by  the  de- 
tonating principle,  both  barrels  were  se- 
riously injured.'  Thus,  then,  when  the 
quantity  of  powder  used  in  proving  barrels 
is  ignited  by  percussion  priming,  the  force 
is  so  much  increased,  as  to  '  seriously  in- 
jure,' if  not  burst,  the  barrels;  and  that, 
too,  even  after  the  said  barrels  had  with- 
stood the  severest  test  of  proof  by  water. 
It  hence  results,  not  only  that  the  prin- 
ciple in  question  is  the  best  calculated  for 
the  purposes  of  the  sportsman,  but  advis- 
able, above  all,  in  the  proof  of  barrels,  as 
affording  the  best  possible  test  of  the 
strength  of  the  metal,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  safety  of  those  whose  business  or 
inclination  induces  them  to  use  fire-arms. 

Mr.  Baker  also  enumerates  what  he 
calls  the  advantxH/es  and  disadvaniagcs  of 
the  percussion  principle. — 

'  Advantages. — By  the  detonating  or 
percussion  principle,  the  whole  of  the 
powder  is  fired  instantaneously  ;  but  the 
very  quickness  with  which  the  powder  is 
burnt,  in  my  opinion,  lessens  its  general 
effect ;  and  I  am  satisfied  more  execution 
will  be  done  at  an  equal  distance  with  the 
charge  from  the  common  flint.  Indeed, 
I  have  proved  this  fact,  by  many  experi- 
ments from  the  same  barrel. — In  rain  or 
snow,  the  percussion  lock  will  act,  from  its 
detonating  power,  more  correctlj'  than  the 
common  flint  lock  ;  and  this,  by  sports- 
men, is  considered  its  greatest  and,  I 
must  confess  it  appears  to  me,  its  only 
advantage. 

'  Disadvantages.  —  Although  the  pow- 
der in  the  barrel  is  fired  much  quicker, 
the  barrel  is  necessarily  more  strained ; 
and  to  this  cause  I  attribute  most  of  the 
accidents  arising  from  the  bursting  of 
barrels  :  as  it  stands  to  reason  the  sud- 
denness of  the  ignition  requires  a  greater 
thickness  at  the  breech,  and,  consequentl)', 
that  the  barrel  must  either  bulge  or  break, 
if  it  be  not  of  a  sufficient  thickness  to  re- 
sist the  power  of  the  charge.  This  ol)ser- 
vation  ajiplies  more  particularly  to  double- 
barrelled  gims  when  fired  by  percussion  : 
and  in  all  descriptions,  the  recoil  to  the 
shoidder  is  more  pov.'crful.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  reduce  the  quantity  of  pow- 
der to  prevent  the  chance  of  bursting,  or 
to  lessen  the  force  of  the  recoil,  then 
I  can  decide,  from  repeated  experiments, 
that  the  same  charge  from  the  common 
flint  lock,  is  more  effective,  and  throws 
the  shot  with  more  strength,  and  in 
greater  quantity,  to  the  object ;  and  I  am 
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corroborated  in  this  result  by  the  practi- 
cal test  of  many  scientific  sportsmen.  I 
may  be  allowed  to  add,  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  percussion  lock  may  mend  a 
bad  fowling-piece  ;  but  I  never  found  it 
of  pecvdiar  advantage  to  a  good  one.' 

To  me,  I  must  confess,  it  appears  most 
extraordinary  that  Mr.  Baker  should  have 
made  these  remarks  after  what  he  has 
said  .about  the  jyroof  of  barrels ;  it  is 
'  passing  strange, '  also,  that,  while  he 
admits  the  superior  force  or  strength  with 
which  the  shot  is  thrown  by  the  percus- 
sion or  detonating  principle,  he,  neverthe- 
less, says  he  is  '  satisfied  more  execution 
will  be  done  at  an  equal  distance  with 
flint.'  And  when  he  follows  up  this  as- 
sertion by  observing,  '  indeed  I  have 
proved  this  fact  by  many  experiments 
from  the  same  barrel,'  I  can  only  say, 
that  his  experiments  on  this  subject  af- 
ford ■\-ery  chlferent  results  from  those  of 
many  other  persons.  Further,  I  main- 
tain, Mithout  the  fear  of  demonstrative 
contradiction,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  any  flint  lock,  by  any  means  what- 
ever, shoot  so  strongly,  or  drive  the  shot 
with  so  much  force,  or  so  truly,  as  by  the 
percussion  principle. 

As  to  the  barrel  being  '  necessarily 
more  strained,'  this  must  always  happen 
where  the  pressure  or  force  is  greater.  If 
the  same  charge  of  powder  be  fired  by 
percussion  as  with  the  flint  lock,  the  force 
of  the  former  will  be  found  to  exceed  that 
of  the  latter  to  such  a  degree  as  would 
not  fail  to  astonish  those  who  had  never 
made  the  experiment. 

In  fact,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  it  maybe 
justly  remarked,  tliat,  by  the  percussion 
or  detonating  principle,  a  less  quantity  of 
gunpowder  will  produce  the  requisite 
force  ;  and,  from  the  very  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  which  the  ignition  of  the 
charge  of  gunpowder  in  the  barrel  is  ac- 
complished, and  from  the  effectual  stream 
of  fire  which  is  driven  into  it,  the  dis- 
charge is  produced  much  quicker,  and 
consequently  much  better,  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  eflect  by  the  flint  lock. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  diflerence  of  the 
two  plans,  or  principles,  that  those  who 
have  used  the  percussion  lock  would  sup- 
pose the  best  flint  lock  to  hang  fire,  should 
one  of  these  afterwards  happen  to  fall  into 
their  hands. 

There  has  not,  I  believe,  ever  occurred 
a  single  instance  where  a  person,  having 
used  a  percussion  lock,  has  laid  it  aside 
and  recurred  to  the  flint  lock,  at  least, 
since  the  great  improvements  that  have 
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taken  place  in  the  manuftictuve  of  the  per- 
cussion powder,  and  also  in  the  modes  of 
applying  it  to  the  fowling-piece,  and 
more  particularly  since  the  introduction 
of  the  copper  cap.* 

I  feel  a  perfect  conviction  that  there 
are  very  few  sportsmen  ( I  am  inclined 
to  think  not  one  who  has  used  it)  who 
will  not  readily  admit  the  decided  supe- 
riority of  the  percussion  principle,  either 
as  regards  the  weather,  quickness,  or  ef- 
fect : — indeed,  it  appears  to  me  a  self-evi- 
dent fact,  that  as,  by  the  detonating  plan, 
the  shot  is  driven  quicker  and  stronger 
(the  latter  being  the  consequence  of  the 
former),  it  must  be  rendered  more  effec- 
tual than  where,  by  a  slower  process,  as  in 
the  flint  lock,  it  is  not  possible  it  can 
reach  the  object  with  the  same  force  or 
the  same  precision.  Mr.  Baker  admits 
that  the  discharge  of  the  percussion  gun 
is  more  instantaneous  and  much  stronger ; 
and  yet,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  declares, 
that  he  is  '  satisjied  more  execution  ivill  he 
done  at  an  equal  distance  with  the  charge 
from  the  common  jiint  1 1 !' 

When  the  percussion  lock  was  first  in- 
troduced, I  was  with  difficidty  prevailed 
upon  to  try  it,  as  I  could  not  conceive 
any  improvement  necessary  or  possible, 
believing  that  the  fowling-piece  had  al- 
ready attained  the  summit  of  perfection  : 
but  I  was  soon  compelled  to  admit  its  great 
superiority.  I  resolved  to  adopt  it ;  seve- 
ral plans  were  submitted  to  my  inspection, 
Forsyth's  among  the  rest ;  I  chose  a  sort 
of  lateral  magazine,  which  I  was  induced 
to  believe  possessed  every  possible  advan- 
tage ;  and  I  must  admit  it  acted  uncom- 
monly well  in  the  gunsmith's  shop.  With 
a  gun  fitted  up  accordingly,  I  took  the 
field  on  the  first  of  September ;  my  dogs 
stood,  and  I  walked  deliberately  up  to  the 
point ;  the  birds  rose  and  my  gun  missed 
fire  !  it  missed  fire  seven  times  succes- 
sively !     I  sat  down  with  as  much  philo- 

*  The  magazine  of  Forsyth  was  the 
first  plan  which  introduced  the  applica- 
tion of  jJercussion  priming  to  the  notice 
of  the  sportsman.  This  required  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  and  yet  became 
frequently  out  of  order ;  various  other 
magazines  and  plans  were  introduced,  all 
objectionable  ;  and,  as  they  were  attended 
with  danger,  and  could  never  be  depended 
on,  so  some  of  those  persons  who  plagued 
themselves  for  sometime  with  these  ill-di- 
gested applications,  became  wearied  with 
disappointment,  and  again  made  use  of 
the  old  flint  lock. 
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sophy  as  I  could  muster,  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  vexatious 
miscarriages  :  at  length,  I  was  willing  to 
suppose  I  had  rectified  the  eiTor,  and  that 
I  might  depend  upon  my  gun  going.  In 
the  latter  I  was  not  mistaken,  for,  on  next 
pulling  the  trigger,  the  piece  was  not  only 
discharged,  but  the  lock  and  part  of  the 
stock  driven  off  into  the  bargain !  I  after- 
wards tried  several  other  modes  ;  and 
though  one  or  two  plans  answered  toler- 
ably well,  yet  I  met  with  no  contrivance 
whatever  which  gave  me  complete  satis- 
faction till  the  copper-cap  fell  under  my 
observation.  This  I  have  used  for  many 
successive  seasons,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  form  an  opinion,  it  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  every  other  mode. 

From  more  than  ordinary  practice  and 
attention,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that,  by  the  percussion  principle,  the 
charge  of  powder  in  the  barrel  is  ignited 
more  instantaneously,  and  the  combustion 
is  more  complete ;  the  shot  is,  conse- 
quently, thrown  or  driven  to  the  mark 
with  much  greater  force,  precision  and  ef- 
fect ;  and  this,  too,  will  be  accomplished 
with  two-thirds  of  the  common  charge  of 
gunpowder.  It  will  be  found,  upon  en- 
quiry, (and  I  have  repeatedly  tried  the 
experiment,)  that  whenever  the  percus- 
sion apparatus  is  applied  to  the  fowling- 
piece,  (supposing  one  which  had  before 
been  fitted  up  with  the  flint  lock,  and  of 
indisputable  merit,)  the  charge  of  powder 
may  be  reduced  one-third,  with  advan- 
tage. Mr.  Baker  says,  that  the  percus- 
sion guns  shovild  be  made  very  strong  at 
the  breech-end  ;  in  this,  I  not  only  agree 
with  him,  bvit  I  strongly  advise  every  gun 
to  be  so  made,  and  the  percussion  gun, 
perhaps,  in  particular;  I  would  also  advise 
every  sportsman,  for  the  purpose  of 
safety,  not  to  be  afraid  of  carrying  an  ex- 
tra oimce  or  two,  and  he  may  rely  upon 
it,  his  gun  will  shoot  the  better  for 
it ;  though,  as  long  as  the  breecli-cnd  is 
sufficiently  strong,  I  am  of  opinion  it 
matters  not  how  thinly  it  tapers  to  the 
muzzle.  The  discharge  of  a  light  gun  ia 
imiformly  attended  with  a  very  consider- 
able recoil,  and  seldom  shoots  well. 

In  accidental  or  chance  shots,  and  also 
in  woodcock  or  cover  shooting,  the  per- 
cussion is  preferable  to  the  flint  gun, 
from  the  superior  rapidity  of  its  discharge. 
In  wet  weatlier,  and  particularly  amongst 
the  drizzly  rain  on  the  grouse  mountains, 
tlie  former  will  be  found  much  more  ef- 
fective, particidarly  since  copper  caps  are 
made  water-proof,  and  can  thus  be  had,  I 
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believe,  at  any  gun-smiths.  I  am  not 
aware,  indeed,  of  any  quality  in  the  flint 
lock  which  the  percussion  does  not  pos- 
sess in  a  higher  degree  ;  while  less  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  it  on  the  score  of 
accidental  danger. 

On  the  subject  of  the  percussion  prin- 
ciple, compared  with  the  flint  lock,  I  was 
surprised  at  reading  the  following  passage 
in  Colonel  Hawker's  '  Instructions,'  &c. 
He  says  a  detonator  '  goes  quicker,  though 
not  stronger  ! '  This  expression  must 
surely  have  been  made  without  due  con- 
sideration, since  it  is  clearly  a  self-evident 
fact,  that  the  quicker  the  discharge,  the 
stronger  the  shot  must  be  driven.  Or, 
supposing  a  cannon-ball  to  fly  through 
the  air  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  in  two  se- 
conds, and  another  to  occupy  six  seconds 
in  passing  the  same  distance,  can  there 
be  a  doubt  which  of  the  balls  will  strike 
the  object  with  the  greater  force  ?  Fiu*- 
ther,  I  think  no  person  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  deny,  that,  generally  speaking, 
projectile  force  must  entirely  depend  upon 
its  velocity." 

PERSPHIATION.  Without  a  free 
perspiration  no  animal  can  continue  in  a 
healthy  state.  The  matter  of  perspiration 
is  separated  through  the  skin,  and  also 
from  the  lungs,  it  is  simply  aqueous,  con- 
taining only  a  small  portion  of  salt. 

Perspiration  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  that 
which  is  imperceptibly  transuding,  and  is 
called  insensible  ;  the  other,  which  is  sen- 
sible, is  called  sweat.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  diflerent  vessels  tlirov/  off  these 
discharges,  but  that  is  not  the  truth  ;  the 
same  vessels  which  throw  out  the  insen- 
sible, being  more  strongly  acted  upon, 
throw  out  the  sensible  perspiration  also. 
The  coats  of  all  the  vessels  are  perforated 
by  the  pores  through  which  the  matter  of 
perspiration  passes. 

As  the  diseases  which  arise  from  ob- 
structed perspiration  are  sometimes  rapid 
in  their  progress,  Mr.  Clark's  general  re- 
marks on  some  of  the  most  prevailing,  or 
most  dangerous,  cannot  but  be  useful  in 
this  place. 

"  Horses  generally  (he  observes)  are 
more  exposed  to  this  accident  after  they 
have  been  overheated,  more  especially 
when  they  have  been  imj^roperly  treated, 
or  wholly  neglected,  as  very  commonly 
happens. 

When  the  animal  is  overheated  by 
active  exercises,  or  by  too  violent  labour, 
the  circulation  of  his  blood  is  carried  on 
through  the  vessels  with  uncommon  ra- 
pidity. Breathing,  consequently,  becomes 
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more  laborious  to  him,  and  more  fre- 
quently repeated  ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  secretion,  from  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  is  considerably  increased  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  transpires  in 
humid  steam  like  smoke.  It  is  some- 
times so  profuse  as  even  to  run  down,  as 
if  water  had  been  poured  on  the  animal's 
body. 

As  perspii'ation  is  very  liable  to  be 
suddenly  checked  by  cold,  whether  ap- 
plied by  a  current  of  cold  air,  by  water 
thrown  upon  the  body,  or  by  the  horse 
being  plunged  into  it,  this  secretion  is  apt 
to  be  retained  in  the  body,  where  it  occa- 
sions a  variety  of  diseases,  which  either 
affect  the  system  in  general,  as  is  the  case 
in  fevers,  or,  when  more  local,  affecting 
the  muscles  with  rheumatism.  Hence,  in 
the  shoulders,  neck,  and  legs,  stifliiess  and 
lameness  occvu\  When  it  affects  the  in- 
ternal parts,  it  occasions  colic  or  diarrhoea. 
If  it  settle  on  the  lungs,  it  produces  cough, 
catarrh,  perijDueiunony,  &c.  When  the 
pleura  is  attacked,  the  most  violent  pains 
or  stitches,  with  difficulty  of  breathing, 
take  place.  When  the  glands  of  the 
throat,  there  is  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion, threatening  the  animal  with  suffo- 
cation, and  sometimes  suppuration  of 
these  glands.  When  it  falls  on  the  wind- 
pipe, or  the  pituitary  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  disorders 
peculiar  to  these  parts  take  jilace,  such 
as  the  glanders."  On  the  latter,  which 
deserves  the  particular  attention  of  every 
veterinarian,  Mr.  Clark  makes  many  ju- 
dicious remarks,  and  has  with  great  ac- 
curacy, as  we  think,  considered  the  en- 
largement of  the  contiguous  glands  (though 
a  circumstance  which  gives  name  to  the 
disease)  a  mere  secondary  symptom. 

"  In  all  the  dissections  I  have  made  on 
glandcred  horses  (says  he),  I  never  found 
these  [the  sublingual]  glands  affected; 
but  the  submaxillary  glands  that  are 
situated  between  the  jaw-bones  on  the 
outside,  are  always  more  or  less  swelled, 
inflamed,  or  indurated,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  affected, 
or  the  virulence  of  the  disease  ;  they  like- 
wise discharge  their  lymph  into  the  mouth, 
as  in  the  human  body  ;  and  their  being 
constantly  swelled  in  glaudered  horses, 
according  as  one  or  both  sides  of  the  pit- 
uitary membrane  is  affected,  may  arise 
from  the  same  cause  which  produces  the 
swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands,  in  the 
groin  of  the  human  body,  in  a  gonorrluea  ; 
that  is,  from  the  absorption  of  the  virulent 
matter  affecting  them,   and    occasioning 
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that  swelling,  induration,  &c.  Hence  it 
is  evident,  that  the  swelling  of  the  suh- 
maxillary  glands  in  glandered  horses,  and 
of  the  inguinal  glands  in  the  groin  of  the 
human  hody,  in  a  gonorrhoea,  are  only 
symptoms  of  these  disorders." 

Mr.  Clark  is  of  opinion,  that  this  dis- 
order may  proceed  from  cold  affecting 
the  pituitary  membrane  which  lines  the 
cavities  of  the  nose,  &c.  "  for  it  generally 
may  be  traced  to  its  very  beginning,  from 
some  cold  affecting  the  head,  and  which 
has  either  been  ill  treated,  or  totally  ne- 
glected. Hence,  therefore,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, that  this  disorder,  like  many  others 
to  which  horses  are  liable,  may  be  much 
easier  prevented  than  cured,  when  once 
it  has  taken  place."  The  necessity,  he 
contends,  is  obvious,  for  paj'ing  projjer 
attention  to  recent  colds  in  horses  ;  and 
for  restoring  the  suppressed  perspiration 
by  keeping  the  head  and  throat  warm, 
and  not  suffering  the  horse  to  go  abroad 
before  he  is  thoroughly  recovered. 

"  When  tlie  pituitary  membrane  is  af- 
fected with  a  recent  cold  (continues  he) 
the  small  glands  which  are  dispersed 
throughout  its  surface  become  inflamed, 
and  instead  of  secreting  a  thin  lymph  like 
pure  water,  which  serves  to  lubricate  and 
moisten  the  passage  of  the  nose  and  ca- 
vities of  the  head,  as  is  the  case  in  health, 
they  discharge  a  viscid  mucus,  which  falls 
from  the  nostrils." 

When  this  formidable  disease  is  the  re- 
sult, or  even  a  remote  consequence,  of 
obstructed  perspiration,  no  one  will  deny 
the  importance  of  Mr.  Clark's  injunction 
to  preserve  horses,  by  every  prudent 
means,  as  well  from  the  action  of  external 
cold,  too  frequently  arising  from  currents 
of  cold  air  or  cold  water  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  as  from  the  effects  of 
too  much  cold  water  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach at  once.  The  same  judicious  writer, 
in  his  observations  on  suppressed  perspi- 
ration occasioned  by  cold  air  being  in- 
spired into  the  lungs  of  horses,  when  they 
are  much  heated  and  agitated  from  violent 


exercise,  says,  "  However  dry  and  clastic 
the  air  may  be  that  is  drawn  into  the 
lungs  of  an  animal  body  in  respiration  or 
breathing,  yet,  when  it  is  discharged  from 
them,  it  is  evidently  loaded  with  humid 
steams  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  loses 
considerably  of  its  elastic  quality.  The 
moisture  that  comes  from  the  lungs  evi- 
dently shows,  that  a  very  great  portion  of 
thin  lymph,  or  perspirable  matter,  is  dis- 
charged from  them  at  every  respiration  ; 
and,  as  this  action  is  increased  and  quick- 
ened by  exercise,  the  discharge  of  this 
fluid  will  be  the  gi'eater.  But,  as  very 
cold  air  is  apt  to  constringe  or  shut  up, 
the  cuticular  pores  on  the  svn-face  of  the 
body,  in  like  manner,  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  especially 
when  they  are  overheated,  it  produces  the 
same  effect  there ;  hence,  that  perspirable 
matter  which  should  be  thrown  out  from 
them  is  retained  in  the  lungs,  and  pro- 
duces colds,  catarrhs,  inflammation,  and 
consumption." 

The  diseases  produced  by  suppressed 
perspiration  probably  depend  on  these 
circumstances:  1.  The  degree  of  cold  aji- 
plied.  2.  The  longer  or  shorter  period 
of  its  continuance.  3.  The  greater  or  less 
susceptibility  of  the  body  exposed  to  it. 
4.  The  predisposition  to  disease  at  the 
time.  5.  Its  partial  or  general  application. 
6.  Its  operation  on  distant  parts  by  the 
medium  of  the  nei'ves,  or  what  is  called 
nervous  sympathy.  The  means  of  restor- 
ing this  secretion  are  chiefly  the  applica- 
tion of  warm  clothing,  and  the  internal 
use  of  sudorifics. 

PESATE,  PESADE,  or  POSADE, 
in  the  manege,  is  the  motion  of  a  horse 
that,  in  lifting  or  raising  his  fore-quarters, 
keeps  his  hind-legs  upon  the  ground,  with- 
out stirring  ;  so  that  he  marks  no  time 
with  his  haunches,  till  his  fore-legs  reach 
the  ground.  This  motion  is  the  true  means 
to  fix  his  head  and  his  haunches,  to  make 
him  bend  his  fore-thighs,  and  to  hinder 
him  from  stamping  and  clattering  with 
his  feet. 


PHEASANT.  This  beautiful  bird  is  very  common  in  almost  all 
the  southern  parts  of  the  old  continent  ;  but  in  America  it  is  not 
known.  These  birds  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Argonauts 
1250  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  bird  which  the  sports- 
man now  finds  so  numerous  and  so  wild,  was  originally  brought  from 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis  (whence  the  name  PJieasaiit)  a  river  of  Col- 
chis, in  Asia  Minor,  and  propagated  artificially  among  us,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  pheasant  is  second  to  the  peacock  only  in  beauty.  It  is  far 
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beyond  the  powers  of  the  pencil  to  draw  any  thing  so  glossy,  so  bright, 
or  points  so  finely  blended  into  each  other.  We  are  told  that  when 
Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  was  seated  on  his  throne,  adorned  with  royal 
magnificence,  and  all  the  barbarous  pomp  of  eastern  splendour,  he 
asked  Solon  if  he  had  ever  seen  any  thmg  so  fine  ?  The  Greek 
philosopher,  no  way  moved  by  the  objects  before  him,  or  taking  a 
pride  in  his  native  simplicity,  replied,  that,  after  having  seen  the 
beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheasant,  he  could  be  astonished  at  no  other 
finery. 

There  have  been  instances  of  the  cock  pheasant  weighing  three 
pounds  and  a  half ;  but  the  general  weight  of  the  male  bird  may  be 
estimated  at  from  tv/o  pounds  eight  ounces  to  three  pounds :  the  hen 
is  half  a  pound  less.  The  length  from  two  feet  two  inches  to  three 
feet.  The  bill  is  of  a  whitish  horn  colour  ( the  older  the  bird  the 
whiter  will  the  bill  be  found ) ;  irides  yellow,  sides  of  the  head  deep 
scarlet,  granulated  and  running  into  a  point  behind,  and  in  old  birds 
elongated  over  each  jaw  like  the  wattles  of  a  cock,  and  dotted  with 
minute  black  spots :  from  the  nostrils  springs  a  line  of  greenish  black 
feathers  passing  under,  and  a  little  beyond,  the  eye  ;  the  rest  of  the 
neck  and  head  is  tinted  with  gold,  changing  to  violet  and  blue  in 
some  aspects  ;  and  in  the  breeding  season  there  is  above  the  ears,  a 
tuft  of  these  gold  tinted  feathers  that  are  like  horns  ;  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  breast  and  sides,  glossy  reddish  chesnut,  each  feather  mar- 
gined at  the  end  with  black,  or  apparently  purple,  according  to  the 
light  they  are  viewed  in,  and  under  the  purple  there  is  a  transverse 
streak  of  gold  colour ;  each  feather  on  the  shoulder  and  wing  covert 
has  more  or  less  of  a  curved  mark  in  the  middle,  bounded  with  a 
black  line  both  within  and  without  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  the 
same  but  less  distinct ;  rump  plain  reddish  brown,  glossed  with  green  ; 
belly  and  vent  dusky ;  the  tail,  from  the  middle  feather  to  the  end,  is 
about  twenty  inches,  the  shortest  less  than  five  ;  and  the  whole  con- 
sists of  eighteen  feathers,  regularly  shortening  towards  the  sides  ;  all 
of  them  have  transverse  bars  of  black  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  about 
twenty  four  on  the  tvvo  middle  feathers,  the  rest  in  proportion  ;  the 
legs  are  dusky,  furnished  with  a  strong  membrane  between  the  toes ; 
they  have  spurs  near  an  inch  above  the  hind  toe,  shorter  than  those 
of  a  cock,  but  which  increase  with  their  age,  and  which  become  in 
the  old  birds  extremely  sharp,  though  they  are  round  and  blunt  in 
the  young  ones. 

The  general  colour  of  the  female  is  brown,  variegated  with  grey, 
rufous,  and  blackish ;  the  tail  much  shorter,  barred  like  the  male,  but 
of  a  lighter  colour ;  the  regions  of  the  eye  are  covered  with  feathers. 

We  are  told  the  pheasant  will  live  for  sixteen  years. 

This  bird,  though  so  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is  not  less  delicate  when 
served  up  to  the  table.  Its  flesh  is  considered  as  the  greatest  dainty ; 
and  when  the  old  physicians  spoke  of  the  wholesomeness  of  any 
viands,  they  made  their  comparison  with  the  flesh  of  the  pheasant. 
However,  notwithstanding  all  these  perfections  to  tempt  the  curiosity 
of  the  palate,  the  pheasant  has  multiplied  in  its  wild  state  ;  and,  as  if 
disdaining  the  protection  of  man,  has  left  him  to  take  shelter  in  the 
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thickest  woods  and  the  remotest  forests.  Most  others  of  the  domestic 
kind,  the  cock,  the  turkey,  or  the  pintada,  when  once  reclaimed, 
have  still  continued  in  their  domestic  state,  and  persevered  in  the 
habits  and  appetites  of  willing  slavery.  But  the  pheasant,  though 
taken  from  its  native  warm  retreats,  where  the  woods  supply  variety 
of  food,  and  the  warm  sun  suits  its  tender  constitution,  has  still 
continued  its  attachment  to  native  freedom  ;  and,  now  wild  among  us, 
makes  the  most  envied  ornament  of  our  parks  and  forests,  where  it 
feeds  upon  acorns  and  berries,  and  the  scanty  produce  of  our  chilling 
climate. 

It  would  appear  that  the  monks  of  France  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  delicate  richness  of  the  flesh  of  the  pheasant,  since  they 
wished  to  monopolize  it :  one  of  their  celebrated  preachers,  about 
the  year  1216,  represented,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  the  pheasants, 
partridges,  and  ortolans,  as  addressing  themselves  to  the  clergy,  and 
entreating  to  be  eaten  by  them  and  them  only — "  That  incorporated 
with  their  glorious  bodies,  they  might  be  raised  to  heaven ;  and  not 
go  with  impious  devourers  to  the  infernal  regions." 

At  a  later  period  the  pheasant,  in  some  measure,  appears  to  have 
been  held  sacred ;  since,  in  the  year  1453,  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
at  a  great  feast  (at  which  were  present  all  his  nobility)  swore  a  most 
solemn  oath  over  a  "  roasted  pJieasant,"  that  he  would  march  against 
the  Turk  who  had  just  destroyed  the  Grecian  empire!  His  Barons 
all  entered  into  the  same  tremendous  engagement;  but  not  one  of  them 
ever  stirred  towards  the  performance  of  his  vow. 

The  cock  pheasants  begin  to  crow  the  first  week  in  March,  and 
the  noise  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  :  this  crowing  is 
an  odd  sort  of  noise  ;  and  though  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  in- 
tended for  crowing,  yet  it  is  very  unlike  the  vigorous  salutation  of 
this  sort  so  often  performed  by  the  domestic  cock : — it  is  neither  so 
loud,  so  clear,  nor  so  well  defined. 

It  is  asserted  that  "  the  male  pheasants  will  frequently  come  into 
the  farm  yards  in  the  vicinity  of  covers  where  they  abound,  and 
produce  a  cross  breed  with  the  common  hens  ;  and,  it  is  said,  that 
such  is  the  spirit  of  the  pheasant  that  this  cross  is  sometimes  resorted 
to  by  our  most  experienced  breeders  of  game  fowls."  Now,  all  this 
may  look  well  enough  upon  paper  till  it  comes  to  be  examined,  when 
it  will  be  found  to  want  that  highly  essential  quality,  truth.  Male 
pheasants  will  not  approach  common  hens,  and  "  produce  a  cross 
breed."  If  it  be  possible  to  induce  them  to  couple  v/itli  the  domestic 
hen,  it  must  be  accomplished,  in  the  first  place,  by  breeding  them 
imder  the  latter,  and  training  them  up  in  a  mew  or  aviary  solely  in  the 
company  of  domestic  hens ;  and  even  then  the  matter  is  doubtful.  As 
to  the  game  cock  being  increased  in  spirit  by  a  cross  of  the  pheasant, 
that  is  still  more  ridiculous ;  as  the  pheasant  is  by  no  means  a  coura- 
geous bird — every  cross  from  the  pheasant  to  the  game  cock  could 
not  fail  to  deteriorate  the  courage  of  the  latter. 

They  breed  on  the  ground,  but  do  not  pair  like  the  partridge,  one 
cock,  like  the  common  poultry,  being  sufficient  for  several  hens.  That 
pheasants  wall  pair,  however,  the  writer  has  had  many  opportunities 
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of  observing.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  strong  pheasant  preserves, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  young  male  and  female  pheasant 
to  stray  to  some  distance  to  breed :  the  cock,  on  such  occasions,  will 
remain  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  during  the  period  of  incubation, 
and  is  generally  to  be  found  with  the  hen  and  young  ones,  if  unmo- 
lested, the  whole  of  the  following  winter.- — ^The  hen  lays  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  eggs,  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  domestic  hen, 
and  of  a  deeper  colour.  The  young  brood  feed  and  are  brought 
up  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  young  of  the  partridge,  already 
described. 

When  in  captivity,  the  hen  pheasant  will  not  lay  so  numerously  as 
when  in  a  state  of  freedom ;  nor  will  she  sit  so  well,  or  pay  the  same 
attention  to  her  young  ;  in  fact,  she  will  frequently  not  sit  at  all  in 
confinement  ;  and,  in  this  case,  a  domestic  hen  becomes  her  substi- 
tute. The  pheasant  therefore,  on  every  account,  is  better  left  at 
large  in  the  woods  ;  its  fecundity  is  sufficient  to  stock  the  forest ;  its 
beautiful  plumage  adorns  it  ;  and  its  flesh  retains  a  higher  flavour 
from  its  unlimited  freedom. 

Both  pheasants  and  partridges  are  partial  to  nestling  in  clover,  or 
other  forward  grass ;  which,  when  mown,  too  often  exhibits  occasion 
to  lament  this  partiality  from  the  number  of  eggs  destroyed  by  the 
scythe.  Gamekeepers  should  hunt  them  from  such  places,  when 
they  are  about  to  lay,  until  the  haunt  is  broken,  when  they  retire  into 
the  corn,  or  other  places.  In  some  places,  domestic  hens  are  kept 
ready  to  sit  upon  any  eggs  *  that  may  be  exposed  to  the  scythe,  and 
Avith  a  little  attention  numbers  are  thus  rescued  from  destruction. 
Joseph  Warner,  gamekeeper  to  the  Earl  of  Sephton,  for  the  manor  of 
Altcar,  in  Lancashire,  every  year  hatches  and  brings  up  great  numbers 
of  partridges  and  pheasants  in  this  way :  the  young  birds  are  suffered 
to  escape  as  soon  as  they  think  proper,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  permission  as  soon  as  they  can  make  good  use  of 
their  wings. 

The  pheasant  hatches  about  the  same  time  as  the  partridge,  and 
the  young  brood  remain  in  the  stubbles  and  hedge-rows  for  some 
time  after  the  corn  has  been  cut,  if  undisturbed ;  otherwise  they  seek 
the  woods  and  strong  covers,  and  only  issue  thence  to  feed  in  the 
stubbles  at  morn  and  eve. 

Pheasants,  like  partridges,  devour  vast  quantities  of  insects  ;  they 
feed  also  on  corn  ;  and,  when  this  fails,  acorns  and  the  wild  berries 
of  the  woods  are  made  a  substitute  for  it.  We  are  even  told  by  a 
French  writer,  that  one  of  the  king's  sportsmen  shooting  at  a  parcel 
of  crows  that  were  gathered  round  a  dead  carcase,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, upon  coming  up,  found  that  he  had  killed  as  many  pheasants 
as  crows.  But,  in  all  probability,  the  pheasants  ( supposing  the  ac- 
count to  be  true)  had  approached  the  carcase  for  the  sake  of  the 
maggots  which  it  contained,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon 
the  carrion. 

*  According  to  Reamnm-,  eggs  may  be  preserved  fresh  and  generally  fit  for  incu- 
bation, five  or  six  months  after  they  have  been  laid,  by  covering  the  shell  with  a 
slight  coat  of  varnish  or  mutton  suet. 
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Pheasants  continue  to  sleep  on  the  ground  till  the  approach  of 
winter,  they  then  fly  up  to  roost  in  the  trees  ;  and  when  they  thus 
retire  for  the  night,  the  male,  on  flying  into  his  roosting  place,  makes 
a  noise,  which  is  termed  cocketting,  and  which  he  several  times 
repeats  ;  the  hens,  on  flying  up,  utter  one  shrill  cry,  and  are  then 
silent. 

In  attempting  to  raise  a  stock  of  pheasants,  one  or  two  covers  that 
lie  convenient  for  being  attended  to  should  be  appropriated  solely  to 
their  accommodation ;  wherein  should  be  placed  small  troughs  about 
four  feet  long,  and  the  food  placed  in  them  should  be  white  pease, 
of  which  they  are  so  immoderately  fond,  that  if  two  neighbouring 
woods  are  tried,  one  feeding  with  the  above,  and  the  second  with 
any  other  sort  of  grain,  all  the  pheasants  will  resort  to  the  pease,  and 
desert  the  latter.  Many  persons  have  little  heaps  of  buck  wheat 
stacked  in  the  woods;  and,  where  no  pease  are  used,  this  method  may 
answer  very  well. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  young  pheasants  stray  from  the  pre- 
serves where  they  have  been  bred,  and  continue  at  a  distance  for 
about  a  fortnight.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  strong  phea- 
sant preserves,  ihe  young  birds,  which  have  attained  a  good  size  at 
the  period  just  mentioned,  leave  the  places  of  their  nativity,  and 
ramble  to  the  adjoining  fields  and  covers  to  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
In  these  situations  they  will  be  found  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  will 
afford  good  diversion  to  the  sportsman.  But,  if  unmolested,  they 
will  return  to  their  former  haunts,  from  which  they  were  driven  per- 
haps by  the  hen  pheasants  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  the  domestic 
hen  drive  off"  her  chickens  when  she  thinks  they  are  no  longer  in 
need  of  her  assistance. 

Pheasants  shew  a  decided  preference  to  alder-cars,  willow-garths, 
saltings,  or  marshes  close  to  the  sea,  or  cliffs  witli  any  furze  or  cover 
in  them,  and  which  join  the  salt  water ;  for,  like  pigeons,  they  are 
very  fond  of  salt.  If,  in  such  natural  advantages  of  situation,  they 
are  moreover  tempted  to  continue  by  a  regular  supply,  during  win- 
ter, of  their  favourite  food,  they  will  soon  be  as  plentiful  as  can  be 
desired :  where  indeed  the  pheasant  can  obtain  food,  and  remain 
unmolested,  he  will  seldom  ramble. 

In  winter,  pheasants,  when  fed,  will  come  to  the  keeper's  whistle, 
and  will  become  almost  as  familiar  with  him  as  domestic  poultry  ;  yet 
they  are  shy  birds,  and  difficult  to  be  tamed. 

The  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  are  probably  more  productive 
of  pheasants  than  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Upon  some  of  the 
manors,  the  numbers  have  been  so  considerable,  as  to  admit  the  kill- 
ing of  two  thousand  brace  of  cock  pheasants  annually.  But  the  ex- 
tensive slaughter  of  the  cock  pheasant  is  very  often  productive  of 
the  most  injurious  consequences  the  following  breeding  season,  and 
great  numbers  of  addle  eggs  arise  from  it.  In  order  to  promote  as 
much  as  possible  the  breeding  of  pheasants,  all  the  very  old  hens 
should,  if  possible,  be  destroyed  ;  as  they  become,  in  a  great  degree, 
barren,  and  create  much  confusion  by  driving  all  the  younger  and 
more  prolific  females  from  their  vicinity. 
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When  pheasants  are  kept  in  a  mew,  we  are  told,  that  the  young 
ones,  when  first  hatched,  "  should  be  fed  with  hard  boiled  eggs, 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  lettuce  leaves,  well  mixed  together,  with  an 
addition  of  the  eggs  of  meadow  ants.  At  this  tender  age,  two  pre- 
cautions are  essential,  viz.  never  to  allow  them  any  drink,  nor  carry 
them  abroad  until  the  dew  is  entirely  off  (every  kind  of  humidity 
being  hurtful) ;  and  that  their  food  be  given  frequently  and  in  small 
quantities,  beginning  at  day  break  ;  always  mixing  it  with  ants'  eggs ; 
the  place  must  be  kept  extremely  clean,  and  they  should  be  taken  in 
before  sun-set.  In  the  second  montli,  nutriment  more  substantial 
must  be  given,  such  as  eggs  of  the  wood  ant,  wheat,  barley,  ground 
beans,  Mood-lice,  ear-wigs,  and  other  small  insects,  to  make  a  variety; 
and  the  intervals  between  the  meals  may  be  gradually  prolonged. 
At  this  time  they  begin  to  be  subject  to  vermin  :  place  small  heaps 
of  dry  earth  or  fine  sand  ;  by  tumbling  in  which  they  will  soon  rid 
themselves  of  the  painful  itching  occasioned  by  them.  Water  must 
also  now  be  given  frequently,  and  always  clear,  else  the  pip  may  be 
contracted  ;  which,  as  in  common  chickens,  is  difficult  to  be  re- 
moved :  let  the  bill  be  rubbed  with  bruised  garlic,  mixed  with  tar.  The 
third  month  is  attended  with  new  diseases  ;  the  tail  feathers  then 
drop  and  others  appear  ;  a  sort  of  critical  period  to  the  pheasant ; 
ants'  eggs,  given  moderately,  are  efficacious  in  hastening  the  trying 
moment,  and  lessening  its  danger.  The  young  birds  may  now  be 
carried  with  the  crib  into  the  field  where  the  colony  is  to  be  dis- 
persed :  if  white  clover  grows  in  it,  the  young  pheasants  will  pick  the 
seeds  out  of  the  heads,  and  it  will  wonderfully  strengthen  them 
(white  clover  seed,  given  when  wheat  or  other  grain  is  used,  will 
prove  very  nourishing) ;  they  must  also  at  first  be  fed  in  the  field 
with  some  favourite  food,  but  never  twice  in  the  same  spot,  and  the 
quantity  diminished  daily  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  will  be  con- 
strained to  provide  for  themselves,  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
country.  When  able  to  procure  subsistence,  they  will  soon  grow  as 
wild  as  those  bred  in  the  woods ;  with  this  exception,  that  they  will 
retain  a  sort  of  affection  for  those  sjjots  from  which  they  were  first 
resigned  into  liberty  and  nature." 

We  have  a  more  circumstantial  process  yet  to  record  on  this  in- 
teresting subject,  M'hich  we  shall  follow  with  our  own  remarks  : 
'*  it  is  well  worth  the  observation  (says  the  account,  and  we  find  it 
amongst  that  turgid  mass  of  incongruities  yclept  Daniel's  Rural 
Sports)  of  those  who  accidentally  hatch  them  from  eggs  mown  over  in 
clover,  grass,  &c.  as  when  obtained  from  the  eggs  of  pheasants  kept 
for  the  purpose. 

"  Have  frames  seven  feet  long,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  simi- 
lar in  their  form  to  those  for  cucumbers,  and  without  a  bottom ;  the 
large  end  is  to  be  made  as  a  coop  for  the  hen,  the  bars  wide  enough 
for  the  young  pheasants  to  run  from  the  hen,  to  feed  in  the  frame, 
which  is  to  be  covered  with  a  fine  meshed  net.  If  pheasants  are 
kept  from  which  the  eggs  are  to  be  procured,  there  should  be  seven 
hens  to  one  cock ;  to  forward  their  laying,  give  white  pease  ;  when 
they  drop  their  eggs,  stick  them  in  bran,  with  the  small  end  down- 
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wards,  until  there  are  fifteen,  which  are  a  sitting  for  a  hen.  Get 
small  square  boxes,  wide  enough  for  the  hen  to  turn  in,  with  covers 
to  hasp  down,  and  holes  to  admit  the  air  ;  make  a  nest  of  clean  wheat 
straw  ;  every  morning,  take  the  hens  off',  and  put  them  under  small 
coops,  allowing  to  each  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  feed  and  empty  them- 
selves ;  then  replace  them  on  the  nest  until  the  next  morning  :  when 
they  have  sat  a  fortnight,  remember  to  sprinkle  the  eggs  every  morn- 
ing with  milk-warm  water,  just  before  the  hen  is  put  upon  the  nest, 
to  prevent  the  eggs  being  shell-baked ;  when  hatched,  let  them  re- 
main with  the  hen  eight  hours  to  dry ;  then  move  them  into  the  coop 
in  the  frame,  upon  gravel,  in  the  eye  of  the  sun ;  feed  them  with  small 
ant  eggs :  after  a  week,  move  the  frame  upon  grass  in  a  warm  place. 
There  must  be  a  sliding  board  to  pen  the  young  with  the  hen  when 
moved ;  each  frame  must  have  small  pens  for  water,  and  that  for  the 
hen  must  be  fixed  to  the  coop,  out  of  the  young  bird's  reach.  Every 
morning,  give  the  young  pheasants  curd  made  with  new  milk ;  small 
ant  eggs  during  the  day  :  at  a  month's  end,  put  a  small  piece  of  saf- 
fron into  their  water,  and  every  morning  for  each  frame  give  a  good 
sized  toast  steeped  in  chamber-lye,  which  will  keep  them  free  from 
distemper,  and  is  of  the  first  use  in  causing  easy  moulting.  Use  the 
young  birds  to  a  whistle  when  fed,  which  should  be  four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  When  the  poults  are  large,  there  should  be  a 
hole  in  the  small  end  of  the  frame  to  let  them  out  and  in,  and  a 
sliding  board  to  pen  them  in  at  night,  when  they  are  always  to  be 
covered  with  mats.  Before  the  hole  is  opened  in  the  morning,  there 
should  be  food,  such  as  large  ant  eggs,  buck  wheat,  and  other  grain, 
laid  near  the  frame  ;  every  day  this  is  to  be  moved  further  from  it : 
by  so  doing  they  will  soon  partly  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle  will  come  in  from  all  quarters,  like 
pigeons  ;  when  they  gradually  disregard  the  whistle,  and  at  last  de- 
sert it,  they  are  safe,  and  capable  of  providing  for  their  ow^n  suste- 
nance and  safety." 

The  writer  has  frequently  met  with  very  knowing  gamekeepers, 
men  remarkably  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  who  have  certain  methods 
for  every  thing  abstruse  in  their  own  profession  ;  they  affect  an  air  of 
mystery,  and  seem  to  consider  a  tedious  and  troublesome  process  as 
a  striking  proof  of  their  superior  genius  ;  or,  at  all  events,  so  they 
would  wish  to  have  it  considered  ;  and  they  thus  frequently  impose 
on  the  easy  credulity  of  their  employers.  The  extracts  which  we  have 
just  given  respecting  the  breeding  and  management  of  young  phea- 
sants, savour  strongly  of  the  manner  of  a  very  ignorant,  but  a  very 
obstinate,  gamekeeper.  If  we  examine  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that 
young  pheasants,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  by  no  means  tender  birds ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  hardy,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  not  only  endure,  but  thrive  in,  this  variable, 
and  frequently  severe,  climate ;  and  if,  when  it  is  the  question  to 
breed  and  rear  them  in  a  sort  of  semi-domestic  state,  we  adhere  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  that  which  the  law  of  nature  points  out,  and 
which  is  of  course  practised  in  the  forest  and  in  the  fields,  surely 
the  chance  of  success,  and  of  consequent  satisfaction,  are  much 
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greater.  We  have  already  expressed  our  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
rearing  the  partridge,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  as  it  will  exactly 
apply  in  the  present  case.  Joseph  Warner,  already  noticed  a 
few  pages  back,  on  the  subject  of  hatching  and  rearing  the  young 
of  both  partridges  and  pheasants,  and  who  annually  practises 
the  system  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  treats  these  interesting 
young  birds  much  in  the  same  way  as  domestic  chickens,  only  in  ad- 
dition he  takes  care  to  supply  them  with  ants  and  their  eggs  till  they 
are  able  to  seek  this  food  for  themselves.  He  conveys  the  ant  hills 
altogether  in  a  cart  to  the  yard,  and  there  empties  them  out,  and  al- 
lows the  young  birds  to  feed  and  scratch  amongst  them  as  they 
please. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  pheasant :  of  the  ring-necked 
pheasant,  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  had  a  considerable  quantity  at  Craw- 
ford Bridge.  The  birds  are  precisely  like  the  common  pheasant, 
except  that  they  have  a  white  ring  round  the  neck.  There  are  white 
pheasants,  crested  pheasants,  spotted  pheasants,  pile  pheasants,  Ar- 
gus pheasants,  but,  of  all  others,  the  golden  pheasant  is  considered 
the  most  beautiful.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Blenheim,  gold  phea- 
sants are  to  be  met  with  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  country  ;  the  gold  pheasant  is  smaller  than  the  common 
pheasant,  but  equally  capable  of  enduring  the  rigours  of  this  climate. 
What  is  called  the  Bohcuiian  pheasant  is  the  largest  and  the  boldest 
of  the  pheasant  tribe  which  has  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer ;  the  male  much  more  resembles  the  game  cock  than  any  other 
variety  of  the  pheasant  ;  as  this  bird  is  larger  and  bolder,  so  he  ap- 
pears more  hardy  also,  and  there  is  no  doubt  with  a  little  time  and 
not  much  trouble,  might  be  produced  in  abundance  in  our  woods. 
The  male  will  couple  with  the  domestic  hen  when  kept  in  a  mew  or 
aviary  :  his  eye  is  larger  and  bolder  than  that  of  the  common  phea- 
sant ;  he  is  more  ruddy  about  the  head  ;  his  neck  is  beautifully  clothed 
with  feathers  of  a  glossy  blue  black  ;  his  back  is  covered  with  white 
striated  with  black  ;  his  tail  of  a  similar  colour,  but  longer  and  more 
elevated  than  that  of  the  common  pheasant :  his  spurs  are  longer  and 
sharper;  nor,  when  in  a  mew,  does  he  hesitate  to  attack  any  one  who 
happens  to  enter.  The  female  is  brown,  less  than  the  cock  ;  she 
lays  a  much  larger  egg  than  the  common  pheasant,  which  is  also  of 
a  deeper  colour. 

As  the  bird  last  mentioned  is  larger  than  the  common  pheasant, 
the  gold  pheasant  is  smaller  ;  but  its  plumage  is  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful, and  of  a  prevailing  crimson-yellow  or  gold  colour;  on  the  head 
is  a  most  beautiful  glossy  yellow  crest,  the  leathers  of  which  appear 
like  silk  and  fall  backwards ;  cheeks  almost  bare  and  flesh-coloured ; 
the  feathers  of  the  hind  part  of  the  head  are  orange-coloured,  square 
at  the  ends  and  crossed  with  black  lines  ;  these  are  long  and  can  be 
erected  at  will,  like  those  on  the  neck  of  the  cock;  beneath  these  the 
feathers  are  green,  very  little  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  tipped  with 
black  ;  the  back  and  rump  are  yellow  ;  the  upper  tail  coverts  long, 
narrow,  and  crimson,  and  fall  on  each  side  the  tail ;  the  wing  coverts 
chesnut  and  brown  mixed ;  scapulars  blue  ;  quills  brown,  marked 
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with  yellowish  spots ;  the  tail  is  long  and  cuneiform,  the  largest  fea- 
thers twenty-three  inches,  and  the  outer  ones  very  short ;  the  colour 
chesnut  and  black  beautifully  variegated  ;  the  legs  are  yellow  and 
furnished  with  a  spur  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  female  is 
smaller,  and  wants  the  gaudy  colours  of  the  male  ;  her  prevailing 
colour  is  brown,  but  she  is,  nevertheless,  a  much  handsomer  bird 
than  the  common  hen  pheasant;  the  eggs  of  the  golden  pheasant  are 
somewhat  redder  than  those  of  the  common  pheasant,  resembling,  in 
some  degree,  those  of  Guinea  fowl.  The  gold  pheasant  will  breed, 
it  seems,  with  the  common  pheasant  :  an  instance  of  it  is  mentioned 
by  Buftbn,  where  a  male  of  the  gold  kind  paired  with  the  common 
pheasant,  but  only  one  young  bird  was  produced,  which  was  a  female. 
The  flavour  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  any  other 
variety  of  the  pheasant. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  produce 
great  numbers  of  pheasants;  there  are  also  many  other  places  where 
these  birds  are  very  abundant  :  in  Lancashire,  for  instance,  on  the 
manors  of  Mr.  Watt,  at  Speke;  on  those  of  Mr.  Blackburn,  at  Hale  ; 
on  those  of  Mr.  Willis,  at  Halsned ;  pheasants  are  very  plentiful  in- 
deed ;  as  well  as  in  several  other  places  in  the  same  county ;  and  also 
in  many  other  parts  of  England.  There  have  been  a  few  produced 
in  Ireland  of  late  years  ;  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  tolerable  plenty 
in  some  parts  of  Wales  ;  and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  they  are 
seen  ;  but  in  the  Highlands  of  that  country,  where  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  them,  they  are  very  scarce  ;  the  mountains 
of  Scotland  are  not  calculated  for  the  propagation  of  the  pheasant, 
and  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  for  that  purpose,  they  will  never 
be  attended  with  much  success. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1810,  an  uncommon  sized  pheasant  was 
shot  in  the  plantations  belonging  to  E.  L.  Irton,  Esq.  near  White- 
haven :  it  weighed  fifty-six  ounces,  and  measured  from  the  bill  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  one  yard  five  inches  ! 

PHENOMENON.     A  chesnut  horse,  subscribers)  beating  Mr.  Garforth's  Paco- 

foaled  in  1780,  bred  by,  and  the  property  let,   Mr.    Wentworth's    Myrtle,  and  Mr. 

of.  Sir  J.  L.  Kaye,  Bart,  of  Grange  Park,  Stapleton's  Parlington  : — 5  to  4  on  Phe- 

near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire.  nonienon. 

Phenomenon  was  got  by  King  Herod,  AtNewcastle-upon-Tyne,Monday,  June 
his  dam.  Frenzy,  by  Eclipse,  grand-dam  21,  1784,  Phenomenon  won  a  sweep- 
by  Engineer,  great-grand-dam  by  Blank,  stakes  of  20gs.  each,  for  four  years  old, 
great-great-grand  dam,  Lass  of  the  Mill,  colts,  8st.  71b.  fillies,  8st.  4lb.  four  miles, 
by  Traveller.  beating  Mr.  Bewick's  bay  colt,  by  Esper- 

At  York  August  meeting,  1783,  Phe-  sykes  ;  Mr.  Radcliffe's  chesnut  colt,  by 
nomenon  won  a  sweepstakes  of  50gs.  Herod ;  Mr.  Ord's  Balloon,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
each,  for  three  years  old,  colts,  8st.  31b.  don's  Smart:  —  Mr.  Radcliffe's  colt  the 
fillies,  8st.  two  miles  (seven  subscribers),  favourite.  On  Thursday,  he  walked  over 
beating  Mr.  Stapleton's  Parlington,  Sir  for  the  Corporation  purse  of  501.  two-mile 
W.  Vavasour's  ch.  filly,  by  Morwick-Ball;  heats.  At  York,  August  25,  he  won  one 
Sir  C  Turner's  brown  filly,  by  Ranthos  ;  of  the  great  subscription-purses,  for  five 
and  Mr.  Harper's  Wonderful:  —  5  to  4  year  olds,  8st.  71b.  four  miles,  beating 
against  Phenomenon,  and  2  to  1  against  Mr.  Garforth's  Faith,  and  Mr.  Went- 
Parlington.  At  Doncaster,  Sept.  23,  he  worth's  Latona : — 5  and  6  to  4  on  Phe- 
won  the  St.  Leger  stakes  of  25gs.  each  nomenon.  On  the  27th,  he  walked  over 
for  three  years  old;  two  miles,  (ten  for  another  of  the  great  subscription- 
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purses,  for  four  year  olds.  Next  day  he 
walked  over  for  the  Ladies'  purse  of  501. 
At  Richmond,  Sep.  8,  at  7st.  71b.  he  won 
the  gold  cup,  for  all  ages,  four  miles, 
beating  Sir  W.  Wynn's  Miracle,  aged, 
9st.  —  4  and  5  to  1  on  Phenomenon. 
Next  day,  he  walked  over  for  501.  two- 
mile  heats.  At  Don  caster,  Sept.  29,  he 
won  the  gold  cu]),  for  all  ages,  four  year 
olds,  7st.  71b.  four  miles,  beating  Col. 
O'Kelly's  Dungannon,  4  years  old,  and 
Mr.  Crowle's  Moss  Rose,  4  years  old ; — 
6  and  7  to  4  on  Dungannon.  Next  day, 
at  8st.  11  lb.  he  won  1001.  purse,  two  mile 
heats,  beating  Mr.  Crowle's  Moss  Rose, 
4  years  old,  Sst.  5lb. —  20  to  1  on  Phe- 
nomenon. Same  day,  at  7st.  71b.  he  won 
the  Doncaster  stakes  of  lOgs.  each,  with 
lOgs.  added,  twice  round  the  course,  (ten 
subscribers)  beating  Mr.  Wentworth's 
Leveret,  3  years  old,  a  feather :  —  6  to  1 
on  Phenomenon.  Those  were  the  only 
times  of  his  starting  that  j'ear. 

At  York,  May  10,  1785,  Phenomenon, 
Sst.  lOlb.  won  a  sweepstakes  of  lOgs. 
each,  two  miles,  (six  subscribers)  beating 
Mr.  Garforth's  Prince  William  aged,  9st. 
10  to  1  on  Phenomenon.  This  was  the 
last  time  of  his  starting.  He  started  only 
twice  besides  the  above,  viz.  at  Epsom, 
and  was  beat  by  Saltram,  &c.  for  the 
Derby  stakes  ;  and  at  York,  by  Maid  of 
the  Oaks,  beating  Myrtle,  Cypher,  Queen 
Esther,  and  another,  for  a  sweepstakes  of 
25gs.  each. 

Phenomenon  was  afterwards  a  stallion, 
and  covered  in  1786,  1787,  1788,  1789, 
1790,  1791,  and  1792,  in  the  neighbom- 
hood  of  Boroughbridge,  at  lOgs.  and  a 
half;  at  Grange  Park,  hi  1793,  at  lOgs. 
and  a  half;  1794,  and  1795,  at  25gs.  ; 
1796,  at  ]5gs. ;  1797,  at  lOgs.  and  a  half; 
1798,  at  Boroughbridge,  at  5gs.  and  a 
half. 

PHINOCS.  In  the  waters  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Lochaber,  phinocs,  a  species  of 
trout,  are  caught  in  great  numbers,  fifteen 
hundred  having  been  taken  at  a  single 
draught.  They  come  in  August,  and 
disappear  in  November  ;  are  about  a  foot 
long  ;  their  coloiu-  grey,  spotted  with 
black  ;  their  flesh  red  ;  they  rise  very 
eagerly  to  a  fly,  and  contribute  much  to 
the  angler's  amusement.  The  fishermen 
believe  them  to  be  the  young  of  what  they 
call  sea  trout,  weighing  thirty  pounds : 
Mr.  Pennant  supposes  this  to  be  the  grey 
trout,  and  that  the  phinocs  of  Scotland 
are  the  same  species  as  migrate  out  of  the 
sea  into  the  river  Esk,  in  Cumberland, 
from  July  to  September,  and  are  called 
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whitling,  or  white  trout,  although  their 
flesh  when  dressed  is  red.  They  are 
most  delicious  eating. 

PHLEBOTOMY.  Until  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  demonstrated,  the  prin- 
ciples for  this  practice  did  not  seem  so 
clear  as  they  are  at  present  ;  and  even 
now  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  bleeding  in  particular  cases. 
The  taking  away  blood  is  only  proper 
when  there  is  too  much  crassamentum  in 
the  vessels,  or  when  it  is  to  avoid  a  worse 
inconvenience  than  that  of  lessening  the 
already  too  little  quantity  of  blood.  In 
general,  the  pulse  is  the  best  guide,  both 
as  to  when  to  bleed,  and  the  quantity  to 
be  taken  away.  When  the  pulse  is  full, 
strong,  or  tense,  bleeding  will  always  be 
proper,  provided  that  a  plethora  be  the 
cause,  and  not  rarefaction ;  indeed,  in  old 
animals,  the  pulse  seems  hard  from  the 
rigidity  of  the  arteries.  In  apoplexies 
frona  a  sanguine  plethora,  bleeding  is  the 
principal  means  of  relief.  When  bleeding 
is  and  is  not  convenient  would  require  a 
particular  treatise  to  relate.  However,  it 
may  here  be  necessary  to  make  one  ob- 
servation, that  though  bleeding  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  remedies,  in 
judicious  hands,  it  often  is  converted  to 
the  most  dangerous  purposes,  when  ig- 
norantly  or  rashly  practised.  Therefore 
great  circumspection,  in  many  respects, 
is  necessary  in  the  use  of  this  remedy. 
Where  the  habit  is  strong,  the  pulse  full, 
hard,  and  quick,  it  is  generally  right  to 
take  away  blood  in  any  disease  with  which 
the  constitution  may  be  oppressed.  Where 
the  habit  is  w'eak,  and  the  contrary  ex- 
tremes take  place  with  regard  to  the  pulse, 
it  is  almost  always  wrong.  And  with  re- 
spect to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken 
away,  as  well  as  the  mode  by  which  the 
operation  is  to  be  performed,  in  order  to 
relieve  some  oppressive  symptoms  which 
atfect  the  head,  lungs,  or  other  of  the  in- 
terior parts,  we  must  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  animal's  constitution,  and 
consider  to  which  of  these  circumstances 
it  has  the  greatest  tendency.  We  shall 
here  particularize  the  parts  of  a  horse's 
body  proper  to  bleed  in  : 

1.  It  is  usual  to  bleed  horses  in  the 
jugular  veins,  which  lie  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  for  the  farcy,  mange,  repletion, 
and  several  other  distempers  ;  and  also 
for  repletion,  twice  a-year,  to  all  horses 
that  feed  well  and  labour  but  little. 

2.  Blood  is  usually  taken  from  the  tem- 
ples, with  a  small  lancet,  for  bites  or 
blows  on  the  eves. 
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3.  Farriers  have  a  lancet  made  on 
pvirpose  for  opening  of  veins  beneath  the 
tongue,  for  head-aches,  or  when  a  liorse 
has  been  overheated  by  excessive  labour, 
or  for  colics,  and  the  vives. 

4.  It  is  usual  to  bleed  horses  in  the 
membrane  of  the  nose,  without  any  re- 
gard whether  they  hit  the  vein  or  not ; 
and  this  is  also  done  for  colics,  vives,  and 
being  overheated. 

5.  Horses  are  let  blood  in  the  middle 
of  the  palate,  above  the  fourth  bar,  with 
a  lancet  or  sharp  horn,  when  they  have 
been  harassed,  or  overheated  and  seem 
dull. 

6.  Blood  is  taken  from  the  basilic,  or 
thigh  veins,  of  horses,  for  strains  in  the 
shoulders,  or  the  mange  in  those  parts. 

7.  Horses  are  blooded  in  the  pasterns, 
with  a  fleam  or  lancet,  for  strains  or  in- 
firmities in  the  hams  or  knees. 

8.  They  are  let  blood  in  the  toes,  with 
a  butteris  or  drawing-ii'on,  for  bruises  in 
the  feet,  and  infirmities  in  the  legs,  such 
as  swelHngs  and  afiections  of  the  nerves. 

9.  The  flank  veins  ai-e  sometimes 
opened,  with  a  small  lancet  made  for  the 
purpose,  for  the  farcy. 

10.  Blood  is  drawn  with  fleams  in  the 
flat  of  the  thighs,  for  blows  and  strains  in 
the  haunches. 

11.  They  bleed  in  the  tail  or  dock,  with 
a  long  lancet,  for  a  fever  and  shortness  of 
breath. 

PHYSICING.  The  practice  of  ad- 
ministering purging  medicines  to  horses,  is 
on  a  supposition  tliat  they  tend  to  preserve 
health,  and  contribute  to  activity. 

"  iln  indiscriminate  use  of  purgatives 
( Mr.  Denny  very  properly  observes )  is 
so  prejudicial  in  veterinary  practice,  that 
more  valuable  horses  have  been  lost  by 
improper  courses  of  them  than  from  any 
accidental  cause. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  erroneous  no- 
tion, that  horses  frequently  require  to  be 
purged  should  prevail,  and  that  this  im- 
portant midertaking  should  so  generally 
be  left  to  the  direction  of  a  groom. 
Reasoning  from  analogy,  would  a  man, 
whose  strength  was  daily  declining  from 
some  defect  in  the  digestive  organs,  sub- 
mit to  the  experiment  of  taking  two  or 
three  doses  of  drastic  purgatives,  to  re- 
cover the  tone  of  his  stomach,  and  repair 
his  strength  ?  Certainly  not !  For  every 
man  must  know  so  well  the  debilitating 
effect  of  purging,  as  to  be  certain  that 
such  a  course  would  tend  only  to  diminish 
still  more  his  remaining  strength. 

This  evinces  the  absurdity  of  that  com- 
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mon  practice  of  giving  horses  physic  in 
every  disease.  Discrimination  and  judg- 
ment can  alone  determine  when  purga- 
tives are  requisite,  and  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  injurious." 

"  It  is  commonly  known  (says  Denny) 
that  besides  aloes  and  calomel,  employed 
as  purgatives,  there  are  many  others,  as 
jalap,  rhubarb,  salts,  and  syrups  of  various 
kinds,  in  daily  use,  from  the  supposition 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine  must  be 
increased  by  the  number  of  ingredients, 

Such  is  the  prepossession  in  favour  of 
these  useless  medicines,  that  I  have  known 
men  of  abilities  discountenance  a  simple 
but  efficacious  dose  of  physic,  only  be- 
cause it  was  not  prepared  with  syrup  of 
buckthorn  ;  which,  though  obtained  ge- 
nuine, as  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
any  druggist,  yet  it  can,  in  reality,  only 
answer  the  purpose  of  so  much  treacle. 
The  safest  and  only  certain  purgative  is 
aloes.  In  particular  cases,  calomel  is  also 
necessary.  But  very  large  doses  of  other 
medicines  employed  for  the  human  sub- 
ject have  no  effect  upon  the  horse,  as  ex- 
perience sufficiently  confirms.  This  may 
easily  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  of  the  horse's 
stomach,  which  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  human,  exclusive  of  the  dif- 
ference in  length  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
Unless  therefore  the  stimulating  quality 
of  the  medicine  remain  long  after  it  has 
passed  from  the  stomach,  it  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  bowels  ;  a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  the  failure  above  men- 
tioned. The  horse,  in  a  state  of  health, 
requires  a  constant  supply  of  food,  to  re- 
pair the  waste  of  the  body.  As  this  ali- 
ment occupies  a  large  space,  the  natural 
motion  of  the  intestines  is  slow,  so  as  not 
to  expel  their  contents  before  the  nutri- 
tious part  is  completely  absorbed.  Again, 
the  quantity  of  matter  remaining  in  the 
small  intestines  requires  the  constant 
stimulus  of  the  bile,  to  propel  it  into  the 
large  ones.  A  constant  supply  of  bile 
being  therefore  required,  the  horse  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  a  reservoir  for  that 
fluid,  and  therefore  is  not  provided  with 
a  gall-bladder  ;  the  bile,  as  it  is  secreted 
by  the  liver,  flowing  from  its  duct  into 
the  intestines. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  length  of  the 
intestines,  and  the  slowness  of  their  mo- 
tion in  the  horse,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  powerful  dose  of  physic  will  so  in- 
crease this  action,  and  forcibly  propel 
their  contents,  as  to  produce  in  some  part 
of  the  intestines  violent  pain  and  spasms, 
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succeeded  by  inflammation,  which  fre- 
quently terminates  in  the  death  of  tlie 
animal ;  too  many  instances  of  which  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  its  being  doubted. 
In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  the 
strength  of  the  animal  is  not  exactly  as- 
certained, a  small  dose  should  be  first 
given,  which  may  be  afterwards  increased, 
if  found  necessar}' :  thus  every  advantage 
will  be  secured,  without  hazard;  for  horses 
of  the  same  breed,  and  size,  diflering  as 
much  in  constitution  as  the  human  sub- 
ject, the  same  dose,  at  different  times, 
will  produce  very  different  effects." 

Mr.  Denny,  in  a  ver\'  adequate  manner, 
points  out  the  cases  in  which  purging 
physic  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

"  Horses  coming  from  camj)  (says  he) 
into  warm  stables,  should  have  one  or 
two  doses  of  mild  physic  administered. 

Many  of  those  inconveniences  that  arise 
from  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  as 
swelled  legs,  inflamed  eyes,  colds,  &c. 
would  also  be  prevented,  by  having  the 
doors  and  windows  kept  open,  to  admit  a 
free  passage  of  air  during  the  few  first 
days.  It  is  likewise  advantageous  to  give 
each  horse  a  cold  mash  or  two  daily,  and 
afterwards  close  the  doors  and  windows 
gradually,  to  prevent  any  bad  conse- 
quences from  the  transition,  which  might 
otherwise  be  hurtful. 

Young  horses  should  always  have  two 
or  three  doses  of  physic  ;  and  afterwards 
sufficient  time  allowed  them  to  get  into 
condition  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
riding-school.  The  service  loses  annually 
many  valuable  horses,  by  their  being  too 
hastily  formed  for  the  ranks  ;  which 
genei-ally  produces  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

Horses  require  physic  after  having  been 
long  fed  on  green  food  ;  and  also  in  the 
autumn,  before  preparing  them  for  the 
field.  Those  also  that  have  swelled  and 
cracked  heels,  from  their  high  feeding,  or 
irregular  exercise,  will  be  much  benefited 
by  purging  physic." 

We  cannot  omit  the  following,  which 
Mr.  Denny  has  found  extremely  useful 
as  physic  for  horses. 

Purging  Balls. 
No.  1. 
Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  in  fine  pow- 
der, four  drachms  ; 
Ginger,   in  fine    powder,    one 

drachm ; 
Treacle,  enough    to  form   the 
ball. 
This  is  particularly  suited  to  blood 
horses. 
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No.  2. 
Take  of  Aloes,    in    fine    powder,    six 
drachms ; 
Ginger,    in    fine  powder,    one 

drachm  and  a  half; 
Treacle   enough   to   form   the 
ball. 
This  is  better  adapted  for  horses  used 
in  hunting,  or  on  the  road. 
"No.  3. 
Take  of  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  one  oz. 
Ginger,   in    fine  powder,   two 

drachms ; 
Treacle,  enough   to  form   the 
ball. 
This  is  suitable  for  laboiu-ing  horses. 
The  author  observes,  that  if  these  doses 
should  not  be  found  sufficiently  strong,  a 
drachm  or  two  of  aloes  may  be  added  to 
any  of  them.     In  those  cases  where  mer- 
curial physic  is  deemed  necessary,  it  is  a 
commendable  practice  to  give  a  calomel 
ball  in  the  evening,  and  the  aloetic  purge, 
No.  1,  the  next  morning. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Denny's 
Mercurial  Balls. 
No.  1. 
Take  of  Calomel,  one  drachm  ; 

Aniseeds,  in  powder,  half  an 

ounce ; 
Treacle,   enough  to  form  the 
ball. 

No.  2. 
Take  of  Calomel,   one   drachm  and  a 
half; 
Aniseeds,   in  powder,  half  an 

ounce ; 
Treacle,    enough  to  form    the 
ball. 

No.  3. 
Take  of  Calomel,  two  drachms  ; 

Aniseeds,  in  powder,  half  an 

ounce ; 
Treacle,   enough  to  form  the 
ball. 
He  advises  the  second  aloetic  ball  to  fol- 
low the  mercurial  ball,  No.  3,   as  these 
will  be  found  sufficient. 

The  treatment  of  horses  during  a  course 
of  physic  should  be  as  follows  : 

"  Mashes  of  scalded  bran,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  corn  in  each,  should  be  given  for 
one  or  two  days  previous  to  taking  the 
ball,  which  is  to  be  given  early  in  the 
morning. 

Two  or  three  quarts  of  warm  water 
only  to  be  allowed  for  the  first  four  hours. 
Afterwards  give  a  warm  mash,  which  is 
to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  during 
the  day.  The  water  given  should  be 
warm,  but  not  in  larger  quantities  than 
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usual.  A  small  allowance  of  hay  is  pro- 
per at  night.  If  mashes  and  water  be 
refused,  as  is  often  the  case,  gruel  must 
be  given  instead  of  them. 

Next  morning  the  horse  should  be 
walked  out,  for  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  if 
necessary  ;  at  which  time  the  physic  ge- 
nerally operates.  He  may  be  exercised 
again  in  tlie  middle  of  the  day. 

Mashes  and  warm  water  are  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  evening.  His  feed  may 
then  consist  of  equal  parts  of  dry  bran 
and  oats  ;  and  the  following  day  his  food 
be  as  usual. 

Horses  under  physic  require  additional 
covei'ing  ;  they  being  then  more  suscep- 
tible of  cold  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  practice  of  trotting  horses  violently, 
to  assist  the  operation,  is  both  absurd  and 
dangerous.  Almost  every  instance  of 
physic  failing  to  produce  its  eifect  is  in 
consequence  of  mismanagement  or  neg- 
lect in  the  stable. 

An  interval  of  eight  or  nine  days  must 
be  allowed  before  the  second  dose  is 
given,  during  which  period  he  should 
have  one  or  two  hours'  walking  exercise 
daily,  taking  care  that  he  be  well  groomed 
on  his  return  to  the  stable,  and  regularly 
fed." 

Purging  Horses. — Purging  medicines 
are  given  to  horses  with  ditt'erent  inten- 
tions, that  is,  either  to  prepare  their  bo- 
dies for  active  exercises,  or  to  cure  them 
of  diseases.  In  the  first  case,  they  are 
always  to  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of 
health ;  in  the  second,  in  that  of  disease. 
Previous  to  entering  on  these  different 
heads,  and  that  they  maybe  better  under- 
stood, it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a 
few  things  relating  to  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  the  chyle,  the  different  systems 
of  vessels,  with  their  contents,  which  will 
serve  to  illustrate  what  may  be  advanced 
on  the  subject  of  purging  horses. 

The  stomach  of  a  horse,  notwithstand- 
ing his  size  of  bod}-,  is  but  small,  and  its 
coats  are  thin  ;  the  numerous  circumlo- 
cutions and  foldings  of  the  intestines,  are 
wisely  ordered,  to  detain  the  aliment  till 
such  time  as  it  is  thoroughly  drained  of 
its  nourishing  particles  by  those  vessels 
called  the  lacteals,  the  ofiice  of  which  is, 
to  absorb  or  drink  up,  and  to  convey  the 
chyle  or  nourishment  into  the  blood ;  their 
mouths-  open  into  the  inner  cavity  of  the 
intestines.  The  length  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  from  the  upper  end  of  the  gullet  to 
the  anus  or  fundament,  is  said,  by  Doctor 
Braken,  to  be  about  35  yards.  The  in- 
testines have  a  motion  peculiar  to  them- 
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selves,  which  forms  its  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  worm,  is  called  peristaltic  or  ver- 
micular ;  according  as  the  motion  is  di- 
minished, the  evacuation  by  stool  or  duno-- 
ing  is  in  a  great  measure  regulated. 

The  stomach  is  supplied  with  a  humour 
or  juice  peculiar  to  itself,  which,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  food,  as  the  saliva,  bile,  and 
other  juices,  supplied  by  the  pancreas,  &c. 
undergoes  a  fermentative  process  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  which  is  called  digestion, 
and  from  which  the  chyle  is  the  result. 

The  insides  of  the  intestines  are  covered 
with  a  slimy  mucus,  which  is  separated 
from  the  glands,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  being  irritated  by  the  food,  in  its 
passage  backwards.  The  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  supplied  with 
an  infinite  number  of  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  which  are  every  where  dispersed; 
and  hence  they  are  exceedinglj'  liable  to 
inflammation,  irritation,  spasms,  &c. 

Besides  the  vascular  system,  which  in- 
cludes the  arteries  and  veins,  there  may 
be  said  to  be  another  system  of  vessels, 
called  absorbents  ;  they  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  lacteals,  and  the  lymphatics.  The  use 
of  the  former  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  lymphatics  are  tubes  or  canals,  fur- 
nished with  valves,  which  convey  fluids 
that  are  taken  up  by  absorption  on  the 
external  surface,  and  from  the  extremities 
of  the  body  ;  they  likewise  absorb  par- 
ticular fluids  from  the  different  cavities  of 
the  body,  and  from  the  cellular  parts,  &c. 
which  are  by  them  conveyed  into  the 
thoracic  duct,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the 
clnle,  and  from  thence  it  is  carried  into 
the  blood. — Let  us  now  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  purging  medicines  operate 
on  the  first  passages  only. 

The  action  of  purging  medicines  con- 
sists in  irritating  the  sensible  fibres  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  by  which  means, 
not  only  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
latter  is  very  considerably  quickened,  but 
also  the  secretions  of  mucus  and  lym- 
phatic juices,  and  vapour,  which  ooze 
every  where  into  the  cavities  of  the  intes- 
tines, are  increased,  together  with  unusual 
quantities  of  pancreatic  juice  and  bile 
from  their  several  sources ;  hence  it  wiU 
be  obvious,  how  great  a  quantity  of  the 
soundest  humours,  or  even  the  chyle  that 
is  derived  from  the  food,  before  it  is  mixed 
with  the  blood,  may  be  carried  off  by 
purging  medicines,  and  how  much  the 
whole  mass  of  fluids  in  general  may  be 
decreased  and  drawn  off. 

Since,  therefore,  purging  is  occasioned 
by  giving  such  medicines  as  are  found,  by 
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their  irritating  quality,  to  stimulate  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  guts,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  quicken  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  latter,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  shake 
or  throw  off  their  contents  hy  stool,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  different  kinds  of 
purging  medicine  differ  only  in  degrees  of 
strength,  and  that  they  operate  no  other- 
wise upon  the  different  humours  of  the 
body  than  as  they  stimulate  the  first  pas- 
sages more  or  less,  and  hence  cause  a 
greater  or  lesser  evacuation  by  stool.  So 
that,  by  this  operation,  we  only  lessen  the 
quantity  of  the  fluids,  and  clear  or  scour 
the  first  passages  from  any  ofiending  mat- 
ters that  may  be  lodged  there.  From 
hence  it  may  likewise  be  inferred,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  elective  purga- 
tion, that  is,  by  giving  certain  medicines, 
we  drain  off  this  or  that  particidar  hu- 
mour from  the  bod}'.  This  may  be  far- 
ther illustrated  in  the  following  case  or 
example:  —  When  a  horse,  which  has 
swelled  legs,  or  greasy  heels,  gets  purg- 
ing medicines,  they  do  not  act  immedi- 
ately on  tlie  fluids  contained  in  the  legs, 
by  carrying  them  off  only,  they  act  by 
revulsion,  that  is,  by  drawing  away  the 
fluids,  &c.  from  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines ;  those  that  are  in  the  legs  are,  at 
the  same  time,  absorbed  or  drawn  away 
from  the  extremities  by  the  absorbent 
vessels,  to  supply  the  want  in  the  former ; 
and  hence  the  swellings  in  the  legs,  &c. 
subside. 

It  is  a  common  phrase,  when  a  horse  is 
any  way  out  of  order,  to  say,  tliat  such  a 
horse  is  foul  in  the  body,  or  that  he  is  full 
-of  humours,  an  expression  which  can  only 
mean  that  the  horse  is  in  a  bad  habit  of 
body ;  as  to  a  horse's  being  full  of  hu- 
mours, the  propriety  of  the  expression  in 
this  sense  cannot  be  admitted,  as  every 
horse,  even  in  the  highest  state  of  health, 
properly  speaking,  is  full  of  humours,  as 
every  gland  in  the  body,  of  which  there 
is  a  considerable  number,  separates  a  pai- 
ticular  humour,  which  becomes  necessary 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  animal 
economy ;  thus,  the  liver  separates  the 
bile,  the  testicles  the  semen,  and  every 
joint  in  the  body  has  its  glands,  which 
separate  a  particular  humour,  and  so  of 
others.  Therefore,  the  expression  or 
phrase  of  a  horse's  being  full  of  humoiu's, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  it,  is  impro- 
per, and  betrays  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  animal  econom}'. 

Many  people  are  but  too  fond  of  giv- 
ing purging  medicines,  and  frequently 
prescribe  them  Avhether  the  case  may  re- 
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quire  them  or  not.  Doctor  Bracken  has 
a  very  pertinent  remark  on  this  head. — 
"  This  sort  of  evacuation  (says  he)  seems 
very  much  to  quadrate  with  the  outward 
senses,  and  makes  the  ignorant  part  of 
mankind  (whose  heads  are  fuller  of  hu- 
mours than  their  horses)  imagine,  that 
purging  medicines  carry  off  the  offending 
matter  in  most  disorders,  never  consider- 
ing the  general  rule,  which  ought  still  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  viz.  that,  in  proportion 
to  any  one  evacuation's  being  heightened 
or  increased,  most,  or  all,  of  the  other  na- 
tural evacuations,  are  proportionally  di- 
minished." 

It  is  a  practice  with  many  people,  to 
ride  their  horses  very  hard  before  they 
give  them  purging  medicines,  in  order,  as 
the  phrase  is,  to  stir  up  the  humours, 
that,  when  they  are  afloat,  (according  to 
their  ideas)  they  may  be  carried  off  by 
the  piu-ging.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
served how  exei'cise  operates  on  the  blood, 
by  increasing  its  velocity  to  a  great  de- 
gree, and  hence  inclining  it  to  an  inflam- 
matory disposition,  which,  in  this  case,  is 
the  very  worst  thing  that  could  happen, 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  horse  is  in 
a  bad  habit  of  body  ;  for  purging  medi- 
cines, when  they  are  given  in  this  state, 
may  occasion  inflammation  in  some  of 
the  principal  viscera  or  intestines  ;  or 
they  may  bring  on  a  fever,  or  other  dis- 
orders, which,  if  they  do  not  prove  mor- 
tal, yet  they  may,  as  is  sometimes  found 
to  be  the  case,  occasion  those  disoi'ders 
that  terminate  in  blindness,  incurable 
lameness,  or  in  some  chronic  disorder, 
which  may  render  the  horse  useless. 

Riding  horses  about  the  day  after  they 
have  got  purging  medicines,  in  order  to 
forward  their  operating,  if  continued  too 
long,  till  the  horse  is  warm,  or  to  pro- 
duce sweating,  ought  always  to  be  guard- 
ed against,  as  such  treatment  not  only 
exposes  them  to  catch  cold,  but  hinders 
the  operation  of  the  medicine  in  the  or- 
dinary way  ;  for  it  has  been  observed, 
that  purging  medicines  sometimes  go  off 
by  sweat,  or  by  urine,  &c.  which  the  ig- 
norant and  unskilful  are  not  acquainted 
with  ;  they  therefore  conclude,  that,  as 
they  see  no  great  discharge  of  dung,  the 
dose  has  been  too  weak,  and  give  another 
too  soon,  without  allowing  a  proper  inter- 
val between  them,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  is  made  considerably  stronger  than 
the  former,  which  weakens  the  horse  very 
much,  and  a  considerable  time  elapses 
before  he  recovers  his  usual  strength. 

I    have    already   taken    notice    of  the 
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great  length  of  the  intestmes ;  this,  to- 
gether with  the  horizontal  or  prone  posi- 
tion of  tlie  body  of  a  horse,  is  nnfavour- 
able  to  the  operation  of  purging  medicines, 
which,  on  that  account,  remain  in  the 
bowels  a  considerable  time  befoi'e  they 
opei'ate,  being  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  hours,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels  at  the  time,  and,  in 
some  constitutions,  even  longer.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  any  me- 
dicines in  order  to  quicken  or  hasten  their 
opei-ation  ;  walking  exercise,  but  not  long 
continued  at  a  time,  together  with  plenty 
of  warm  water,  if  tlie  horse  will  drink,  is 
the  best  and  the  safest  means  to  forward 
the  operation  of  them.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  whether  the 
horse  stales  more  than  usual,  as  purging 
medicines,  as  I  have  just  observed,  are 
found  sometimes  to  operate  in  that  way, 
without  any  considerable  evacuation  by 
dung.  I  would  likewise  recommend  a 
general  caution  in  giving  purging  balls, 
which  is,  that  the  operator  should  push 
the  ball  over  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and 
that  he  be  certain  of  the  ball's  being 
swallowed  entire,  and  not  broke  or  thrown 
out  of  the  mouth  ;  mistakes  of  this  kind 
have  frequently  occurred :  when  the  ball 
breaks,  one  half,  perhaps,  is  only  swal- 
lowed, the  other  drops  out  of  the  mouth, 
or  it  may  happen  that  the  whole  ball 
drops  out  unperceived.  In  these  cases,  it 
is  concluded,  from  the  purge's  not  ope- 
rating in  due  time,  that  it  has  been  too 
weak,  and,  therefore,  the  next  dose  is 
made  considerably  stronger,  and  hence  a 
superpurgation  ensues,  attended  with 
great  sickness,  loss  of  strength,  and  other 
bad  consquences  ;  therefore,  when  pvn-g- 
ing  balls  are  given  to  horses,  the  head 
should  be  kept  up,  and  care  taken  that 
the  ball  passes  down  the  gullet,  which 
may  easily  be  discovered  sliding  down 
from  the  outside  ;  but,  if  any  doubt  re- 
mains of  its  being  swallowed,  a  little 
water  may  be  given  the  horse  to  drink, 
and  one  gulp  or  two  will  put  it  out  of  all 
doubt. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  give  purging 
balls  early  in  the  morning,  upon  an  empty 
stomach  ;  this,  in  some  constitutions,  oc- 
casions great  sickness,  faintness,  trem- 
bling, griping  pains,  &c.  a  long  while 
before  they  begin  to  operate  ;  to  prevent 
which,  I  have  always  ordered,  and  with 
success,  a  mash  of  bran  to  be  given  about 
an  hour  before  the  ball,  which  prevented 
these  effects,  and  the  purge  operated  in 
the  most  gentle  and  easy  manner ;  and, 
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perhaps,  this  practice  would  be  advisable 
in  all  cases,  and  in  all  constitutions,  when 
purging  medicines  are  necessary. 

Another  error  many  people  fall  into  is, 
that,  although  a  purge  operates  very  well, 
yet,  if  the  horse  is  not  very  sick  during 
its  operation,  they  conclude  that  it  will 
have  no  effect,  nor  will  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  horse ;  they  therefore  give  the  next 
purge  made  a  good  deal  strongei-,  in  order, 
as  they  say,  to  stir  up  the  humoiu's ;  for 
they  conclude,  that  the  sicker  a  horse  is 
imder  this  operation,  the  humours  are  the 
more  stirred  up,  and  the  easier  carried  off 
by  the  purge,  without  considering  the 
danger  that  attends  this  operation,  and 
how  much  they  expose  the  life  of  the 
horse  by  such  injudicious  treatment. 

When  purging  medicines  are  intended 
to  be  given  to  horses,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  shoidd  be  kept  quiet,  and  rest  for 
some  time  before,  that  is,  from  any  violent 
exercise  ;  and  the  same  ride  should  be  ob- 
served for  some  days  after  they  have  done 
operating,  walking  exercise  only  excepted. 
It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  these,  and  such 
like  precautions,  already  mentioned,  that 
so  many  accidents  happen  daily  in  the 
purging  of  horses. 

It  may  be  now  expected,  that  I  should 
make  some  observations  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  pui'ging  horses,  by  way  of  prepar- 
ing them  for  the  race  course,  hunting,  &c. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  there  is  a  dif- 
ficulty in  combating  a  practice  which  too 
generally  prevails,  although  there  are  a 
number  of  facts  which  will  serve  to  de- 
monstrate, that  the  purging  of  horses 
indiscriminately  is  not  necessary  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  these  active  exercises. 
On  the  contrary,  it  must,  and  indeed  is, 
in  many  cases,  exceedingly  hurtful  to 
horses,  on  account  of  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  them,  together  with  the  too 
short  intervals  generally  allowed  between 
each  purge. 

As  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of  humours 
falling  down  into  this  or  that  particular 
part  of  the  body,  if  horses  are  not  pro- 
perly purged,  &c.  before  they  are  put  to 
these  active  exercises,  it  is  exceedingly 
erroneous,  and  must  depend  on  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  the  accovmt. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  the  young  prac- 
titioner, to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  of  humours  falling  down  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  inform  him,  that 
this  phrase  is  so  generally  in  use,  that, 
when  a  horse's  eyes  are  affected,  the  hu- 
niours  are  said  to  fall  down  into  them, 
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although  they  are  situated  nearly  in  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  body.  But,  to 
explain  their  falling  down  to  the  ex- 
tremities, I  shall  take  a  case  that  fre- 
quently occurs  : — When  a  horse  that  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  health,  hut  too  fat 
and  full  of  juices,  &c.  and  accustomed  to 
stand  much  at  rest,  is  suddenly  put  to 
violent  or  long  continued  exercises,  his 
legs,  &c.  will  he  apt  to  swell  soon  there- 
after ;  they  will  perhaps  continue  in  that 
state  for  some  time  ;  they  may  at  least 
break  out  in  running  sores  about  the 
heels,  and  form  cracks,  scabs,  &c.  ;  in 
this  situation,  it  is  then  said  that  the 
humoui's  have  fallen  down  to  the  legs. 
Here  a  question  naturally  occiu's,  where 
were  these  humours  before  the  horse  got 
this  hard  ride,  or  other  severe  exei'cise, 
and  how  came  they  to  fall  down  on  this 
occasion  only  ?  This  requires  a  different 
explanation. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  article  on 
exercise,  the  effects  it  produces  when  too 
sudden  and  violent,  before  a  horse  is 
gradually  habituated  to  it  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  undergoing  such  violent 
or  long  continued  exercises.  The  vessels 
being  too  full  of  fluids,  they,  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  during  the  ex- 
ercise, especially  the  iiner  capillary  ves- 
sels, admit  the  grosser  fluids  that  do  not 
circulate  in  them  in  ordinary ;  they  like- 
wise are  liable,  in  these  cases,  to  rupture ; 
hence  the  fluids  they  contained  are  extra- 
vasated  into  the  celhilar  parts,  where  they 
stagnate,  and,  being  then  out  of  the  course 
of  circulation,  they  occasion  a  swelling. 
If  this  happen  in  the  legs,  as  they  are  the 
most  depending  parts  of  the  body  ( the 
humours  are  then  said  to  be  fallen  down), 
the  swelling  causes  a  distension  of  the 
skin,  &'c.  ;  the  cuticular  pores  are  then 
enlarged,  and  admit  through  them  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  fluids  to  the  outward 
surface  on  the  skin,  which,  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  external  air,  are  then  changed 
in  their  quality,  and  acquire,  according  to 
circumstances,  either  a  soapy,  clammv,  or 
greasy  appearance,  or  a  sharp,  foetid,  ichor- 
ous quality,  that  erodes  the  skin,  and,  by 
lodging  there,  forms  small  ulcers. 

It  is  well  known,  that  horses,  by  good 
feeding,  regular  exercise,  &c.  may  be 
brought  to  perform  the  most  active  exer- 
cises, and  that  many  instances  daily  occur 
of  horses  both  running  and  hunting,  with- 
out undergoing  any  previous  prejiaration 
by  purging  medicines  ;  and  it  is  likewise 
well  known,  that,  even  when  purging 
medicines  are  given,  still  regular  exercise 
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is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  habituate  the  horse  to  this  kind 
of  active  labour. 

Post  horses  likewise  furnish  a  farther 
proof  of  what  has  been  advanced  ;  it  is 
well  known  hovif  they  can  be  brought  to 
travel  veiy  long  stages,  and  with  great 
speed,  without  any  preparation  farther 
than  good  feeding,  and  inuring  them  by 
degrees  to  this  violent  labour.  Dr.  Bracken, 
who  vmderstood  this  subject  very  well,  and 
v/ho  was  likewise  a  great  sportsman,  has 
been  at  great  pains  in  exploding  this  man- 
ner of  reasoning,  by  a  variety  of  sound 
arguments,  in  his  second  volinne  of  far- 
riery improved,  where  he  has  likewise 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  "  that  in  most 
cases,  good  feeding,  regular  exercise,  &c. 
will,  in  time,  make  a  horse  fit  to  start  for 
a  plate,  without  so  much  noise  of  the 
virtue  of  this  or  that  drug  or  composition, 
to  carry  off  grease,  and  mend  his  wind; 
for,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  jockeys 
are  too  fond  of  giving  purges  to  horses, 
whereby  they  weaken  their  constitution, 
by  causing  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and 
guts  to  become  lax  and  flabby."  And,  in 
the  same  volume,  he  mentions  the  follow- 
ing case  of  a  mare  of  his  own,  "  that  she 
had  run  six  j'ears  with  only  two  purges  ; 
neither  had  she  an  oimce  of  any  kind  of 
medicine  during  that  time,  except  every 
morning,  and  mostly  every  evening,  about 
the  bigness  of  a  pigeon's  egg  of  my  cor- 
dial ball ;  and,  I  fancy,  she  performed  as 
well  as  most  of  her  neighbours,  for  she 
won  eight  plates  out  of  nine,  and  four 
out  of  six  every  year.'' 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
great  evacuations  weaken  an  animal  body, 
and  if  they  are  repeated  too  frequently, 
and  too  close  iqion  one  another,  without 
allowing  a  proper  interval  between  each, 
or,  if  they  are  carried  to  excess,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  weakness  in  the 
animal  system  is  thereby  increased,  the 
powers  of  life  are  quite  oveixome,  and 
death  follows  of  course. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  mean,  that  purging 
medicines  are  never  to  be  used  on  these 
occasions — no,  I  am  fully  sensible  of  their 
good  eflects,  when  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, and  horses  properly  managed  dur- 
ing their  operation ;  but  I  do  not  approve 
of  repeating  purge  after  purge,  merely 
because  this  or  that  horse  is  to  run  or 
hunt,  without  first  considering  whether 
the  animal  be  fat  or  lean,  or  whether  he 
has  been  kept  at  hard  meat,  with  proper 
exercise,  or  whether  he  has  run  a  con- 
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siderable  time,  or  late  in  the  season,  at 
grass  ;  all  these,  and  a  number  of  other 
circumstances  necessary  to  be  attended  to, 
ought  to  be  duly  weighed,  and  maturely 
considered,  before  piu'ging  medicines  are 
administered  ;  for  example,  if  a  horse  has 
run  long  at  grass,  and  is  of  a  plethoric  or 
full  habit  of  body,  evacuations  by  purging, 
and  diuretic  medicines,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, are  necessarj',  together  with  length 
of  time,  good  feeding,  and  regidar  exer- 
cise, to  bring  his  body  into  that  proper 
habit  to  enable  him  to  perform,  with  free- 
dom, such  active  exercises.  But,  if  a  horse 
is  of  a  lean,  low,  or  dry  habit  of  body, 
whether  it  may  proceed  from  the  want  of 
proper  food,  from  fatigue,  &c.  why  reduce 
him  still  lower  by  repeated  evacuations  of 
any  kind  ?  There  is  such  an  inconsistency 
in  this  practice,  that  it  would  not  even 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  or  taken  notice 
of,  if  it  were  not  too  much  practised  every 
day ;  for,  with  some  people,  it  is  no  matter 
of  consideration  with  them  what  state  or 
habit  of  body  a  horse  may  be  in,  that  is, 
whether  he  be  of  a  fat,  or  full,  or  lean  dry 
habit  of  body,  still  he  is  said  to  be  full  of 
humours,  and  which  miist  be  pvn-ged  off 
before  he  can  run,  &c.  Horses,  in  the 
latter  situation,  require  only  good  feeding, 
and  regular  exercise,  to  strengthen  and 
improve  their  constitutions,  which  can- 
not fail  of  taking  place,  if  the  viscera  are 
sound,  and  the  horse  otherwise  in  a 
healthy  state.  And,  even  although  a 
horse  ma};-  be  a  little  inclined  to  be  fat, 
or  of  a  plethoric  habit,  yet,  from  the  use 
of  dimetic  medicines,  which  are  com- 
monly given  on  these  occasions,  together 
with  regular  airings  and  proper  exercise, 
good  feeding,  dressing,  &c.  he  may  be 
brought  into  that  proper  habit  of  body, 
which  will  enable  him  to  perform  the 
most  violent  laboiu'  with  the  greatest  ease 
to  himself,  and  without  any  bad  conse- 
quences arising  from  it. 

But,  farthei',  from  the  too  frequent  use 
of  purging  medicines  to  horses,  their  con- 
stitutions, though  otherwise  good,  are 
mined  by  it,  their  strength  is  impaired  ; 
it  likewise  contributes  to  shorten  their 
days.  Besides,  it  frequently  happens, 
that,  when  they  are  brought  to  action  too 
soon  after  such  evacuations,  their  strength 
being  quite  exhausted  by  the  treatment 
they  have  undergone,  they  fail  in  per- 
forming what  was  expected  from  them. 

From  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  ar- 
guments wliich  might  be  urged,  and  which 
will  readily  occur  to  the  judicious  readei-, 
it  is  obvious,  that  repeated  evacuations, 
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of  any  kind,  are  not  necessary  to  horses, 
in  order  to  prepare  them  either  for  run- 
ning or  hunting  ;  and,  if  those  that  are 
intended  for  the  latter  were  only  allowed 
the  spring  grass,  and  taken  up  about  the 
middle  or  towards  the  end  of  June,  before 
the  grass  becomes  too  rank,  although  it 
may  be  rather  inconvenient  to  have  them 
in  the  house  at  tliat  season,  yet  the  owner 
would  find  his  account  in  it;  the  allowance 
of  oats  may  be  but  small  for  some  time, 
and  which  might  be  increased,  together 
with  the  horse's  exercise,  as  the  hunting 
season  approached.  Running  horses  might 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  according 
to  the  season  in  which  they  are  to  run, 
allowing  both  a  greater  length  of  time  in 
the  habitual  practice  of  these  exercises, 
together  with  proper  feeding,  dressing, 
&c.  This  treatment,  together  with  the 
use  of  those  alterative  and  diuretic  me- 
dicines, which  are  usually  given  on  these 
occasions,  would  render  horses  much 
stronger  and  fitter  for  these  active  exer- 
cises, without  wearing  out  their  consti- 
tutions by  the  repeated  use  of  purging 
medicines,  too  frequently  very  injudici- 
ously administered. 

I  sliall  close  this  head  with  a  case  that 
happened  here  some  years  ago  ;  Two 
military  gentlemen  betted  their  horses  to 
run  against  one  another  on  Leith  sands, 
for  a  considerable  sum,  and  which  was  to 
take  place  three  weeks  after  the  bet ;  the 
horses  to  be  rode  by  their  grooms.  Captain 
R — 's  was  a  pony  about  thirteen  and  a 
half  hands  ;  Captain  M — 's  was  a  geld- 
ing about  fifteen  hands  high  ;  both  their 
grooms  were  bred  at  Newmarket,  and 
were  keen  advocates  for  bleeding  and 
purging  (notwithstanding  both  the  liorses 
had  been  kept  on  dry  food  and  in  the 
best  order,  and  the  short  interval  of  time 
for  such  treatment),  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  running,  &c.  Captain  M— 's 
horse  was  blooded  once,  and  purged 
twice  ;  Captain  R — 's  was  blooded  once, 
and  purged  once  ;  they  were  both  sweated 
in  the  stable  with  a  great  load  of  clothes ; 
at  the  same  time,  their  stables,  though 
separate,  were  kept  uncommonly  hot  and 
close  shut  up,  night  and  day,  in  the  midst 
of  summer.  From  this  treatment,  they 
soon  lost  their  appetite  for  food,  and,  in 
about  eight  or  ten  days,  they  were  hardly 
able  to  undergo  their  exercise  on  the 
sands,  their  strength  was  so  much  ex- 
hausted by  tlie  treatment  they  had  un- 
dei'gone,  the  constant  and  violent  sweating 
in  the  stable,  which,  of  all  evacuations, 
when  continued,    weakens   a   horse   the 
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most.  In  this  situation,  Captain  R — 
gave  up  Ills  bet  as  lost,  togetlaer  with  his 
pony,  for  which  lie  had  a  great  value  ; 
luckily  for  him,  however,  his  groom,  who 
was  rather  inclined  to  he  corpulent,  had 
put  himself  under  a  course  of  physic,  &c. 
in  order  to  reduce  his  weight;  the  pony 
was  then  put  under  my  care,  with  another 
groom  to  attend  him  ;  his  cloathing  was 
immediately  reduced  to  a  single  rug,  the 
stable  windows  were  thrown  open  in  order 
to  admit  fresh  air,  the  pony  recovered 
his  appetite  for  food,  together  with  his 
strength,  spirits,  and  activity  ;  whilst  his 
antagonist  continiunl  under  the  manner 
of  treatment  above  mentioned.  And,  al- 
though bets  were  considerably  against  the 
pony  at  starting,  yet  he  won  with  great 
ease,  and  which  Captain  R —  frankly  ac- 
knowledged was  entirely  owing  to  the 
difference  of  treatment  they  had  been 
imder. 

I  have  hitherto  confined  my  observa- 
tions on  the  administering  purging  me- 
dicines to  horses  in  health,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  active  exercises,  as  run- 
ning, hunting,  &c. ;  it  remains  to  consider 
their  use  in  diseases. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  the  read- 
er's time  to  enumerate  the  various  forms 
of  prescriptions  that  are  in  use  for  purging 
horses,  or  to  confute  the  ridiculous  enco- 
miums bestowed  on  the  vai'iety  of  recipes 
that  are  handed  about  with  a  probation 
est,  or  attestation  of  their  peculiar  virtues 
in  carrying  off  this  or  that  particular  hu- 
mour, &c.  as  many  of  these  compositions, 
when  examined,  appear  to  be  a  confused 
jumble  of  ingredients,  calculated  more  for 
the  apothecary's  profit,  than  benefit  to  the 
patient ;  and  the  bad  effects  arising  from 
them  in  practice,  are  too  apparent  in  a 
variety  of  cases  which  occur  daily. 

The  substances  that  are  used  for  purg- 
ing or  emptying  the  alimentary  canal, 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the 
lenient,  which  open  the  belly  gently;  and 
the  drastic,  which  purge  more  briskly.  The 
lenient  ought  always  to  be  preferred  when 
there  appears  any  unusual  commotion  in 
the  vascular  system,  which  may  easily  be 
known  from  the  quickness  of  the  pulse, 
&c. ;  for,  although  purging  medicines  in- 
crease the  motion  of  the  pulse  during 
their  operation,  yet  they  afterwards  abate 
or  lessen  the  motion  of  the  blood,  by 
drawing  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
animal  fluids  by  stool ;  they  likewise  clear 
the  intestines  of  sharp  stimulating  matters 
or  worms,  which  occasion  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  irritation  in  the  system  ;  they 
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likewise  may  be  given  with  different  in- 
tentions, as  circumstances  may  require, 
in  small  doses,  to  keep  the  body  open, 
and  prevent  an  accumulation  of  fseces  or 
dung  in  the  intestines,  which  happens  in 
diseases.  In  cases  of  frequent  returns  of 
the  gripes  or  cholic,  but  not  during  the 
fit,  lest  the  guts  should  then  be  inflamed, 
they  should  therefore  be  given  in  the 
intervals,  in  order  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  complaint. 

But,  ill  cases  where  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  intestines  thoroughh^  in  I 
strong  robust  horses,  the  drastic  purges  1 
may  be  given,  provided  there  is  no  great 
commotion  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
at  the  time.  Purging  medicines  are  of 
great  service  in  cases  where  the  intestines 
appear  to  be  loaded  with  viscid  or  thick 
slime,  or  when  it  appears,  by  long  con- 
tinued costiveness,  that  the  peristaltic  mo- 
tion of  the  intestines  is  in  some  degree 
suspended  ;  in  gross  habits,  especially 
where  there  is  any  tendency  to  swell- 
ing in  the  legs,  attended  with  running 
sores,  &rc. ;  in  dropsical  swellings  in  any 
part  of  the  body  ;  in  diseases  of  the 
head,  rheums,  or  defluxions  about  the 
eyes  ;  in  rheumatic  lameness,  when  the 
pains  seem  to  move  from  one  limb  to 
another  ;  in  the  jaundice  ;  in  obstinate 
coughs,  especially  when  the  horse  is  of  a 
full  habit  of  body  ;  in  most  cutaneous 
diseases,  or  when  a  number  of  small 
pim])les  or  lumps  arise  on  the  skin,  and 
suddenly  disappear  again,  or  when  the 
lumps  discharge  a  sharp  fluid  of  an  ichor- 
ous quality  ;  in  plethoric  or  fidl  habits, 
when  the  horse  is  intended  for  violent  or 
active  exercises,  as  running,  hunting,  &e. 
in  cases  where  it  is  judged  necessary  to 
lessen  the  genei-al  mass  of  fluids,  or  to 
divert  them  from  flowing  to  any  par- 
ticular place  in  too  great  a  quantity,  as  in 
inflammations  of  the  lungs  ;  in  this  last 
case,  liquid  purges  are  most  proper,  as 
they  operate  more  expeditiously.  In  very 
delicate  constitutions,  rhubarb  should  con- 
stitute the  greatest  part  of  their  purging 
medicines ;  they  are  likewise  most  proper 
in  cases  of  want  of  appetite  ;  no  doubt 
there  may  be  other  cases  where  purging 
medicines  may  be  necessary  ;  but  these 
must  depend  on  the  discretion  and  judg- 
ment of  the  prescriber. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  avoid  giving  purging  medicines  during 
extreme  cold  weather  ;  likewise  in  all 
feverish  complaints,  when  the  pulse  beats 
strong  and  quick,  till  such  time  as  these 
symptoms  arc  considerably  abated ;  in  all 
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cases  of  extreme  weakness,  whether  aris- 
ing from  fatigue  or  long  continued  dis- 
eases ;  in  all  lean  diy  habits,  unless  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  it  proceeds  from 
worms ;  in  cases  of  very  obstinate  costive- 
ness,  till  such  time  as  that  complaint  is 
in  some  degree  removed  by  clysters,  soft 
feeding,  &c. ;  in  cases  when  a  horse  la- 
bours under  any  violent  acute  complaint; 
in  diarrhoea  or  looseness.  Aloetic  purges, 
or  those  in  which  aloes  enters  into  the 
composition,  are  to  be  avoided  likewise  in 
severe  colicks  or  griping  pains,  although 
liquid  purges,  that  are  quicker  in  their 
operation,  and  less  irritating,  may  be 
given  with  safety  in  the  intervals,  when 
it  is  observed  that  horses  are  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  of  this  complaint. 

Previous  to  the  giving  of  purging  me- 
dicines to  horses,  especially  to  those  which 
have  been  kept  on  hard  meat,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  keep  them  from  all  violent 
exercises  for  some  days  before  the  purge 
is  given.  If  they  are  fat,  and  of  a  full 
habit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  some 
blood,  to  lower  their  feeding,  and  to  give 
them  that  which  is  soft  and  relaxing,  as 
boiled  barley,  mashes  of  bran,  malt,  &c. 
When  horses  are  to  be  purged  at  grass, 
no  preparation  is  necessary,  farther  than, 
in  plethoric  or  full  habits,  to  treat  them 
as  above,  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  be  not  costive,  as  this  frequently 
happens  although  feeding  on  grass  ;  in 
that  case,  they  are  to  be  taken  into  the 
stable,  and  treated  as  if  they  had  been  on 
hard  feeding. 

In  giving  purging  medicines  to  horses, 
it  will  always  be  most  prudent  to  begin  at 
first  by  giving  mild  lenient  purges,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  strength  of  the  con- 
stitution, &c.  as  very  strong  robust  horses, 
to  appearance,  are  sometimes  easier  purged 
than  those  of  a  more  delicate  make ;  and 
it  frequently  happens,  that  the  same  horse 
is  easier  pvu"ged  at  one  time  than  at  an- 
other, according  to  the  state  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  at  the  time  the  purge 
is  given. 

Mild  purges  are  therefore  much  safer 
at  all  times,  and  of  more  benefit  to  the 
constitution,  than  too  strong  ones  ;  for 
the  latter  cause  too  great  an  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  ;    hence  follow 


griping  pains,  great  sickness,  &c.  and 
sometimes  inflammation  of  the  intestines; 
they  likewise  may  occasion  a  superpurg- 
ation,  by  which  the  bowels  are  so  much 
weakened,  that  they  never  afterwards  re- 
cover their  former  tone  ;  and  hence  follow 
loss  of  appetite,  general  weakness,  and, 
perhaps,  an  habitual  diarrhrea  or  loose- 
ness. 

When  it  is  intended  to  give  mercury 
with  purging  medicines,  which  is  neces- 
sary in  cases  of  worms,  or  as  an  alter- 
ative, it  is  proper  to  give  the  mercury  in 
the  evening,  and  the  purging-ball  the 
next  morning,  as  formerly  directed.  In 
this  case,  great  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  horse  be  not  exposed  to  cold,  nor  suf- 
fered to  drink  very  cold  water,  although 
he  may  be  indulged  in  plenty  of  water 
milk-warm,  mixed  with  a  little  oatmeal. 

PIAFFEUR.  In  the  manege,  a  kind 
of  movement  in  a  pi"oud  and  stately  horse 
that,  being  full  of  mettle,  wishes  to  go 
forward  ;  this  excessive  eagerness  makes 
his  motion  the  greater  as  you  endeavour 
to  keep  him  in,  and  bends  his  leg  up  to 
his  belly  :  he  snorts,  traverses  if  he  can, 
and  by  his  fiery  action  shews  his  restless- 
ness, whence  some,  though  very  impro- 
perly, say,  he  dances.  Such  horses  as 
these,  or  such  as  are  bred  to  passage  upon 
a  straight  line,  are  much  admired  in  pro- 
cessions and  magnificent  festivals. 

PICKER.  A  horse-picker  is  a  small 
iron  instrument,  so  truly  convenient  upon 
many  emergencies,  that  a  prudent  travel- 
ler, or  experienced  sjDortsman,  is  hardly 
ever  seen  without  one  annexed  to  the 
handle  of  a  knife  which  he  carries  in  his 
pocket  :  its  use  is  to  extract  stones,  peb- 
bles, or  flints,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
foot,  when  they  are  picked  up  in  hunting, 
or  upon  the  road.  They  are  sometimes 
so  firmly  fixed  between  the  inner  edge  of 
the  shoe  and  the  frog,  that  nothing  but 
very  violent  force  with  a  hammer  can 
remove  them  ;  in  such  cases,  horses  are 
sometimes  led  a  considerable  distance  to 
some  dwelling  house,  before  the  stone  can 
be  extracted  ;  and  the  foot  is  probably 
bruised,  or  sustains  a  serious  injury,  for 
what  might  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, and  carried  with  little  inconve- 
nience. 


PIGEON,  THE.  The  pigeons  constitute  a  tribe  that  forms  a 
connecting  Huk  between  the  passerine  birds  and  the  poidtry. — They 
are  much  dispersed  over  the  world,  some  of  the  species  being  found 
even  in  the  arctic  regions.  Their  principal  food  is  grain  ;  they  drink 
much  ;  and  not  at  intervals  like  other  birds,  but  by  a  continued 
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draught,  like  the  quadrupeds.  During  the  breeding  time  they  as- 
sociate in  pairs,  and  pay  court  to  each  other  Mith  their  bills.  The 
female  lays  two  eggs,  and  the  young  that  are  produced  are  for  the 
most  part  a  male  and  a  female.  They  usually  breed  more  than  once 
in  the  year ;  and  the  parent  birds  divide  the  labour  of  incubation  by 
sitting  alternately  on  the  eggs. 

Both  the  male  and  female  assist  in  feeding  their  young.  This,  in 
most  of  the  species  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  done  by  means 
of  a  substance  in  appearance  not  unlike  curd,  and  analogous  to  milk 
in  quadrupeds,  that  is  secreted  in  their  crop.  During  incubation, 
the  coats  of  the  crop  are  gradually  enlarged  and  thickened,  like  what 
happens  to  the  udders  of  female  quadrupeds  during  the  time  of  uterine 
gestation.  On  comparing  the  state  of  the  crop  when  the  bird  is  not 
sitting,  with  its  appearance  on  these  occasions,  the  difference  is  found 
to  be  very  remarkable.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  thin  and  membranous ; 
but  when  the  young  are  about  to  be  hatched,  it  becomes  thicker,  and 
takes  a  glandular  appearance,  having  its  internal  surface  very  irregu- 
lar.— Whatever  may  be  the  consistence  of  this  substance  when  just 
secreted,  it  probably  very  soon  coagulates  into  a  granulated  white 
curd ;  and  in  this  form  it  is  always  found  in  the  crop.  If  an  old  pigeon 
be  killed  just  when  the  young  ones  are  hatching,  the  crop  will  be 
found  as  above  described,  having  in  its  cavity  pieces  of  white  curd 
mixed  with  the  common  food  of  the  bird,  such  as  barley,  pease,  &c. — 
The  young  pigeons  are  fed  for  a  little  while  with  this  substance  only: 
about  the  third  day  some  of  the  common  food  is  to  be  found  along 
with  it.  As  the  pigeon  grows  older,  the  proportion  of  the  common 
food  is  increased ;  so  that  by  the  time  it  is  seven,  eight,  or  nine  days 
old,  the  secretion  of  the  curd  ceases  in  the  old  ones,  and  of  course 
no  more  is  found  in  the  crop  of  the  young. —  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  parent  pigeon  has  at  first  a  power  to  throw  up  this  curd 
without  any  mixture  of  common  food  ;  although  afterwards  both  are 
thrown  up  in  the  proportion  required  for  the  young  ones.* 

Pigeons  have  a  weak,  slender  bill,  straight  at  the  base ;  with  a  soft 
protuberance,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  situated.  The  legs  are 
short,  and  in  most  of  the  species  red  ;  and  the  toes  are  divided  to 
the  origin. ^ — The  voice  of  these  birds  is  plaintive  and  mournful. 

The  iv'dd-p'igeon. — This  bird,  from  being  the  parent  stock  whence 
all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  derived,  is  often  called 
the  stock-dove.  It  is  still  found  in  many  parts  of  our  island  in  a  wild 
state :  forming  its  nest  in  holes  of  rocks,  and  old  towers,  and  in  the 
hollows  of  trees ;  but  never,  like  the  ring-dove,  on  the  boughs. 

Multitudes  of  wild-pigeons  visit  us  in  the  winter,  from  their  more 
northerly  summer  retreats  ;  appearing  about  November,  and  again 
retiring  (except  a  few  that  breed  with  us)  in  the  spring.  While  the 
beech  woods  were  sufl^'ered  to  cover  large  tracts  of  ground,  these 
birds  used  to  haunt  them  in  myriads,  frequently  extending  above  a 
mile  in  length  as  they  went  out  in  a  morning  to  feed. 

*  What  is  here  termed  curd,  is  not  literc  lly  sucli,  hut  is  so  called  from  its  much 
resembling  that  substance  in  appearance.     Hunter  on  Anim.  Econ.  p.  235. 
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In  a  state  of  domestication,  these  pigeons  are  rendered  of  very 
material  service.  They  frequently  breed  eight  or  nine  times  in  a 
year  ;  and  though  only  two  eggs  are  laid  at  a  time,  their  increase  is 
so  rapid  and  prodigious,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  the 
produce  and  descendants  of  a  single  pair  may  amount  to  the  immense 
number  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand. 

The  usual  way  to  entice  pigeons  to  remain  at  a  required  spot,  is  to 
place  what  is  called  a  salt-cat  near  them  :  this  is  composed  of  loam, 
old  rubbish,  and  salt,  and  will  so  effectually,  it  is  said,  answer  the 
purpose  as  to  decoy  even  those  belonging  to  other  places ;  it  is  on  this 
account  held  illegal. 

We  have  a  singular  anecdote  related  of  the  effect  of  music  on  a 
pigeon,  by  Mr.  John  Lockman,  in  some  reflections  concerning  operas, 
prefixed  to  his  musical  drama  of  Rosalinda.  This  person  being  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Lee,  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  Cheshire,  and  whose 
daughter  was  a  fine  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  he  observed  a 
pigeon,  which,  whenever  the  young  lady  played  the  song  of  "  Speri 
si,"  in  Handel's  opera  of  Admetus  (and  this  only),  would  descend 
from  an  adjacent  dove  house,  to  the  room  window  wdiere  she  sat,  and 
listen  to  it  apparently  with  the  most  pleasing  emotions  ;  and  when 
the  song  was  finished,  it  always  returned  immediately  to  the  dove 
house. 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon;  and 
of  these  the  carriers  are  the  most  justly  celebrated.  They  obtained 
their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their  conveying  letters  and  small 
packets  from  one  place  to  another. 

It  is  through  attachment  to  their  native  place,  and  particularly  to 
the  spot  where  they  have  brought  up  their  young,  that  they  are  thus 
rendered  useful  to  mankind.  The  bird  is  conveyed  from  its  home  to 
the  place  whence  the  information  is  intended  to  be  sent ;  the  letter  is 
tied  under  its  wing,  and  it  is  let  loose.  From  the  instant  of  its  liber- 
ation, its  flight  is  directed  through  the  clouds,  at  an  amazing  height, 
to  its  home  :  by  an  instinct  altogether  inconceivable,  it  darts  onward 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  very  spot  from  whence  it  was  taken ;  but  how 
it  can  direct  its  flight  so  exactly,  will  probably  for  ever  remain  un- 
known to  us. 

These  birds  are  not  now  rendered  of  the  same  use  as  formerly,  in 
carrying  letters  from  governors  in  besieged  cities  to  generals  about  to 
relieve  them;  from  princes  to  their  subjects,  with  tidings  of  some  for- 
tunate event  ;  or  from  lovers  to  their  mistresses  with  the  dictates  of 
their  passion ;  nor,  since  the  executions  at  Tyburn  have  ceased,  will 
they  again  be  let  loose  the  moment  the  fatal  cart  is  drawn  away,  to 
notify  to  distant  friends  the  departure  of  the  unhappy  criminal. 

The  rapidity  of  their  flight  is  very  wonderful.  Lithgow  assures 
us,  that  one  of  them  would  carry  a  letter  from  Babylon  to  Aleppo 
(which,  to  a  man,  is  usually  a  thirty  days'  journey)  in  forty-eight 
hours.— To  measure  their  speed  with  some  degree  of  exactness,  a 
gentleman  some  years  ago,  on  a  trifling  wager,  sent  a  carrier-pigeon 
from  London  by  the  coach  to  a  friend  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury  ;  and 
along  with  it  a  note,  desiring  that  the  pigeon,  two  days  after  its  arrival 
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there,  might  be  thrown  up  precisely  when  the  town  clock  struck  nine 
in  the  morning.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  the  pigeon  arrived 
in  London,  and  flew  into  the  Bull-inn,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  at  half 
an  hour  past  eleven  o'clock,  of  the  same  morning,  having  flown 
seventy-two  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 

The  carrier-pigeon  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  varieties, 
by  a  broad  circle  of  naked  white  skin  round  the  eyes,  and  by  its  dark 
blue  or  blackish  colour. 

The  ring-dove. — These  are  the  largest  of  all  the  British  pigeons, 
generally  weighing  about  twenty  ounces  ;  and  may  at  once  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  size  from  all  the  rest.  They  build  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  generally  preferring  those  of  the  pine.  The  nest  is  large 
and  open,  formed  principally  of  dried  sticks  ;  and  the  eggs,  which 
may  be  frequently  seen  through  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

The  food  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  species,  is  principally 
grain  :  but  a  neighbour  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  Selborne,  shot  a 
ring-dove  as  it  was  returning  from  feeding,  and  going  to  roost  ;  and 
when  his  wafe  had  picked  and  drawn  it,  she  found  its  craw  stufted 
with  the  most  nice  and  tender  tops  of  turnips. 

Hence  we  may  see  that  granivorous  birds,  when  their  usual  kinds 
of  subsistence  fail,  can  feed  on  the  leaves  of  vegetables.  There  is 
indeed  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  would  not  be  long  healthy  with- 
out these  substances ;  for  turkies,  though  corn  fed,  delight  in  a  variety 
of  plants,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  endive,  &c. ;  and  poultry  pick 
much  grass  ;  while  geese  live  for  months  together  on  commons  by 
grazing  alone. 

Naught  is  useless  made. 
On  the  barren  heath 


The  shepherd  tends  his  flock;  that  daily  croj) 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  mossy  tm'f 
Sufficient ;  after  them,  the  cackling  goose, 
Close-grazer,  tinds  wherewith  to  ease  her  wants. 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  domesticate  these  birds, 
by  hatching  their  eggs  in  dove-houses  under  the  common  pigeon ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  young  ones  were  able  to  fly,  they  always  escaped  to 
their  proper  haunts.  Mr.  Montagu  was  at  considerable  pains  in  en- 
deavours of  this  nature  ;  and  though  he  so  far  tamed  them  within 
doors,  as  to  have  them  become  exceedingly  troublesome,  yet  he  never 
could  produce  a  breed,  either  by  themselves,  or  with  the  tame  pigeon. 
Two  bred  up  together  with  a  male  pigeon,  were  so  tame  as  to  eat 
out  of  the  hand  ;  but  as  they  shewed  no  signs  of  breeding  in  the 
spring,  they  were,  in  the  month  of  June,  suffered  to  take  their  liberty, 
by  the  window  of  the  room  being  left  open  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined. It  was  supposed,  that  the  pigeon  might  induce  them  to  return 
to  their  usual  place  of  abode,  either  for  food  or  to  roost  ;  but  from 
that  moment  they  assumed  their  natural  habits,  and  nothing  more 
was  seen  of  them,  although  the  pigeon  remtiined. — This  gentleman 
bred  up  a  curious  assemblage  of  birds,  which  lived  together  in  per- 
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feet  amity :  it  consisted  of  a  common  pigeon,  a  ring-dove,  a  white-owl, 
and  a  sparrow-hawk ;  and  the  ring-dove  was  master  of  the  whole. 

About  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  ring-doves  assemble  in  great 
flocks,  and  leave  off  cooing.  The  multitude  thus  collected  during 
that  season,  is  so  disproportioned  to  those  which  continue  here  the 
whole  year,  as  to  render  it  certain  that  much  the  greater  part  of  them 
quit  the  country  in  the  spring.  It  is  most  probable  that  these  go  into 
Sweden  and  the  adjoining  countries,  to  breed  ;  and  return  thus  far 
southwards  in  autumn,  from  being  unable  to  sustain  the  rigours  of 
that  climate  in  the  winter  months.  They  again  begin  to  coo  in 
March  ;  soon  after  which  those  that  are  left  among  us  commence 
their  preparations  for  breeding. 

The  passenger-pigeon  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  pigeon.  Its 
bill  is  black.  Round  the  eyes  there  is  a  crimson  mark ;  and  the  head, 
throat,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  ash-coloured.  The  sides  of 
the  neck  are  of  a  glossy  variable  purple.  The  fore  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast  are  vinaceous  ;  and  the  under  parts  are  the  same,  but 
paler.    The  tail  is  tolerably  long.    The  legs  red,  and  the  claws  black. 

The  passenger-pigeon  visits  the  different  parts  of  North  America, 
in  enormous  flocks.  In  the  southern  provinces  their  numbers  depend 
greatly  on  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  season  ;  for  in  very  mild 
weather,  few  or  none  of  them  are  to  be  seen.  Actuated  by  necessity, 
they  change  their  situations  in  search  of  acorns,  mast,  and  berries, 
which  the  warmer  provinces  yield  in  vast  abundance.  When  they 
alight,  the  ground  is  quickly  cleared  of  all  esculent  fruits ;  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  hog,  and  other  mast-eating  animals.  After  having  de- 
voured every  thing  that  has  fallen  on  the  surface,  they  form  them- 
selves into  a  great  perpendicular  column ;  and  fly  round  the  boughs 
of  trees,  from  top  to  bottom,  beating  down  the  acorns  with  their 
wings  ;  and  they  then,  in  succession,  alight  on  the  earth,  and  again 
begin  to  eat. 

"  I  think  (says  Mr.  Blackburn,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pennant)  that 
these  are  as  remarkable  birds  as  any  in  America.  They  are  in  vast 
numbers  in  all  parts  ;  and  have  been  of  great  service,  at  particular 
times,  to  our  garrisons,  in  supplying  them  with  fresh  meat,  especially 
at  the  out-posts.  A  friend  told  me,  that  in  the  year  in  which  Quebec 
was  taken,  the  whole  army  were  supplied  with  this  subsistence,  if  they 
chose  it.  The  way  was  this.  Every  man  took  his  club  (for  they 
were  forbid  to  use  their  firelocks),  when  they  flew,  as  it  was  termed, 
in  such  quantities,  that  each  person  could  kill  as  many  as  he  wanted. 
They  in  general  begin  to  fly  soon  after  day-break,  and  continue  till 
nine  or  ten  o'clock ;  and  again  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
tinue till  five  or  six  :  but  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  always  fly 
westerly.  The  times  of  flying  here  are  in  the  spring,  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  they  continue 
every  day  for  eight  or  ten  days  ;  and  again  in  the  fall,  when  they 
appear  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August.  The 
inhabitants  catch  vast  quantities  of  them  in  clap-nets,  with  stale 
pigeons.  I  have  seen  them  brought  to  the  market  at  New  York  by 
sackfuls.  People  in  general  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  I  have  heard 
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many  say  that  they  think  them  as  good  as  our  common  blue  pigeon : 
but  I  cannot  agree  in  this  opinion  ;  the  flesh  tastes  most  hke  our 
queest,  or  -vyld-pigeon,  but  is  better  meat.  Sir  Wilham  Johnston 
told  me,  that  at  one  shot,  with  a  blunderbuss,  he  killed  above  a  hun- 
dred and  iwcntij. 

I  must  remark  one  singular  ftict  :  that,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
people  of  a  town  go  out  a  pigeoning,  as  they  call  it,  they  do  not,  on 
some  days,  kill  a  single  hen  bird  ;  and,  on  the  very  next  day,  not  a 
single  cock  (and  yet  both  sexes  always  fly  westerly):  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  the  people  are  always  assured  that  there  will  be  a  great 
quantity  of  them  that  season." 

They  were  so  numerous  when  La  Honton  was  in  Canada,  that  the 
bishop,  he  says,  had  been  compelled  more  than  once  to  exorcise  them 
formally,  on  account  of  the  damage  they  committed.  Many  of  the 
trees  were  said  to  have  had  more  pigeons  on  them  than  leaves,  in 
this  migration  ;  and  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  it  was  supposed, 
sufficient  might  have  been  killed  to  supply  food  for  a  thousand  men. 

Mr.  Weld,  who  very  lately  travelled  through  the  States  of  North 
America,  informs  us,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  town  of  Niagara  assured 
him,  that  once  as  he  was  embarking  there  on  board  a  ship  for  To- 
ranto,  a  flight  of  them  was  observed  coming  from  tliat  quarter ;  that 
as  he  sailed  over  the  lake  Ontario  to  Toranto,  forty  miles  distant 
from  Niagara,  pigeons  were  seen  flying  over-head  the  whole  way  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  vessel  proceeded  ;  and  that 
on  his  arriving  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  the  birds  were  still  ob- 
served coming  down  from  the  north  in  as  large  bodies  as  had  been 
noticed  at  any  time  during  the  whole  voyage.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  the  pigeons  moved  no  faster  than  the  vessel,  the  flight,  accord- 
ing to  this  gentleman's  account,  must  have  extended  at  least  eighty 
miles. 

During  their  migrations,  tliese  pigeons  are  very  fat.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar fact,  that  Mr.  St.  John  found  in  the  craw  of  one  of  them  some 
undigested  rice,  when  the  nearest  rice-fields  were  at  least  560  miles 
from  his  habitation.  He  naturally  concluded  that  either  they  must 
fly  with  the  celerity  of  the  wind,  or  else  digestion  must  be  in  a  great 
measure  suspended  during  their  flight. 

The  Indians  often  watch  the  roosting  places  of  tliese  birds  ;  and 
knocking  them  on  the  head  in  the  night,  bring  them  away  by  thou- 
sands. They  preserve  the  oil,  or  fat ;  which  they  use  instead  of 
butter.  There  was  formerly  scarcely  any  little  Indian  town  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Carolina,  where  a  hundred  gallons  of  this  oil  might 
not  at  any  time  be  purchased. 

By  the  colonists  they  are  generally  caught  in  a  net  extended  on 
the  ground ;  to  which  they  are  allured  by  tame  pigeons  of  their  own 
species,  that  are  blinded,  and  fastened  to  a  long  string.  The  short 
flights  and  repeated  calls  of  the  shackled  birds,  never  fail  either  to 
excite  their  curiosity,  or  bring  some  of  them  down  to  attempt  their 
relief;  when  they  are  immediately  inclosed.  Every  farmer  has  a 
tamed  pigeon  in  a  cage  at  his  door  all  the  year  round,  to  be  ready 
against  the  season  of  their  flight. 
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M.  du  Pratz,  when  he  was  in  America,  placed  under  their  roost- 
ing-trees  vessels  filled  with  flaming  sulphur,  the  fumes  of  which 
brought  them  to  the  ground  in  immense  numbers. 

In  1803,  a  trial  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  the  pigeon's  flight 
was  made  by  a  gentleman  near  Manchester  Square,  who  sent  a 
pigeon  to  Sahsbury,  with  directions  for  its  being  released,  with  a 
billet  round  its  neck,  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  the  day  following. 
The  bird  arrived  at  seven  minutes  past  three,  a  distance  of  eighty- 
three  miles  in  three  hours  and  seven  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
six  miles  per  hour. 

The  recent  flights  of  pigeons  from  London  to  Antwerp  must  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader ;  but  as  far  as  relates  to  their  ve- 
locity, flights  of  this  description  afford  no  criterion,  as  a  considerable 
period  must  elapse,  on  throwing  up  the  pigeon,  before  the  bird  can 
ascertain  its  direct  course.  Hence  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded, 
that  the  velocity  of  this  bird's  flight  is  much  greater  than  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed ;  or,  at  least,  than  has  been  hitherto  stated. 

The  management  of  pigeons  has  been  recently  and  fully  treated 
of.  After  recommending  the  harvest  flight  of  pigeons  as  the  most 
proper  for  the  purpose  of  stock,  from  being  the  strongest  to  with- 
stand the  winter  season,  the  author  of  the  "  Experienced  Farmer" 
gives  the  following  directions  : — "  In  regard  to  feeding  them,  it  is 
only  deemed  needful  betvv'een  seed-time  and  harvest,  when  it  should 
be  done  by  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  if  fed  much  later 
they  will  keep  hovering  about  home,  and  be  prevented  from  taking 
their  necessary  exercise.  If  fed  the  year  round,  pigeons  will  not 
breed  nearly  so  well  as  if  forced  to  seek  their  own  food  ;  for  they 
pick  up  in  fields  what  is  pleasant  and  healthy  to  them,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  harvest  to  the  end  of  seed-time  they  find  plenty.  They 
may  be  fed  with  tares,  grain,  or  seeds  of  any  kind.  Be  cautious  of 
not  letting  the  first  flight  fly  to  increase  the  stock,  but  let  every  one 
of  them  be  taken  ;  as  these  will  come  in  what  is  called  benting-time, 
that  is,  between  seed-time  and  harvest.  It  is  then  that  pigeons  are 
the  scarcest ;  and  many  of  the  young  ones  would  pine  to  death 
through  weakness  during  that  period.  At  the  latter  end  of  every 
flight,  care  should  be  taken  to  destroy  all  those  eggs  that  are  not  laid 
in  a  proper  time.  The  proper  time  for  the  spring  flight  is  in  April 
and  May.  After  the  harvest  flight,  cold  weather  comes  on,  which 
injures  the  old  pigeon  much  if  she  sits  late  ;  and  the  young  will  be 
good  for  nothing  if  hatched.  It  is  very  necessary  to  pay  attention 
to  cleanliness  in  the  management  of  a  dove-cote.  Before  breeding 
time,  the  holes  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  and  cleaned ;  for  if 
any  of  the  young  die  in  the  holes  in  summer,  they  become  putrid, 
and  emit  a  disagreeable  and  unwholesome  stench,  which  is  very  in- 
jurious. Pigeons  are  tenacious  of  their  nests,  (as  appears  from  the 
conduct  of  tlie  wood-pigeon,  which  will  breed  for  years  in  the  same 
tree)  and  the  female  forsakes  it  with  regret ;  but,  unable  to  endure 
the  filth  and  stench  of  her  dead  offspring,  she  is  obhged  to  quit  the 
eggs  she  laid  for  a  second  brood,  and  the  prime  of  the  season  is  lost. 

"  Every  summer,  immediately  after  the  first  flight,  the  nests 
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should  be  all  cleaned  out,  and  the  dung  totally  taken  away :  but  re- 
member to  do  this  business  early  in  the  morning.  The  remaining 
eggs  ought  also  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  perfectly  clear  habitation 
made  for  the  harvest  flight.  It  is  advised  never  to  go  into  a  dove- 
cote later  than  mid  day,  but  as  soon  in  the  morning  as  convenient. 
Whatever  repairs  are  necessary,  either  to  the  building  or  to  the  nests, 
should  be  done  before  noon :  for  if  you  disturb  the  pigeons  in  the 
afternoon,  they  will  not  rest  contentedly  the  whole  of  the  night,  and 
the  greatest  part,  perhaps,  will  not  enter  the  cote  until  the  next  day ; 
and,  if  in  breeding-time,  either  a  number  of  eggs  may  be  spoiled,  or 
several  young  ones  starved  to  death." 

Pigeons  are  supposed  to  be  more  productive  from  the  breeds 
being  crossed  ;  in  proof  of  which  a  few  tame  pigeons  were  put  into  a 
dove-cote,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  an  earlier  and  more  nu- 
merous hatch  of  young  was  produced  than  in  any  of  the  neighbour- 
ing cotes. 

PIGEON  SHOOTING.  See  Shoot- 
ing. 

PIKE,  THE.  In  the  wliole  of  the 
pike  tribe,  the  head  is  somewhat  flat,  and 
the  upper  jaw  shorter  than  the  otlier. 
The  gill-membrane  has  from  seven  to 
twelve  I'ays.  The  body  is  long,  slender, 
compressed  at  the  sides,  and  covered  with 
hard  scales.  The  dorsal  tin  is  situated 
near  the  tail,  and  generally  opposite  to 
the  anal  fin. 

These  fish  are  found  in  considerable 
plenty  in  most  of  the  lakes  in  Europe, 
Lapland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Persia, 
where  they  sometimes  measure  upwards 
of  eight  feet  in  length. 

There  is  scarcely  any  fish  of  its  size  in 
the  world  that  in  voracity  can  equal  the 
pike.  One  of  them  has  been  known  to 
choak  itself  in  attempting  to  swallow 
another  of  its  own  species  that  proved  too 
large  a  morsel :  and  it  has  been  well  au- 
thenticated that,  in  the  JNIarrpus  of  Staf- 
ford's canal  at  Trentham,  a  ])ike  seized  the 
head  of  a  swan  as  she  was  feeding  imder 
water,  and  gorged  so  much  of  it  as  killed 
them  both. 

"  I  have  been  assured  (says  Walton) 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  Scagrave,  who  keeps 
tame  otters,  that  he  has  known  a  pike, 
in  extreme  hunger,  fight  with  one  of  his 
otters  for  a  carp  that  the  otter  had  caught, 
and  was  then  bringing  out  of  the  water." 

Boulker,  in  his  Art  of  Angling,  says,  that 
his  father  caught  a  pike  that  was  an  ell 
long,  and  weighed  thirty -five  povmds, 
which  he  presented  to  Lord  Cholmon- 
deley.  His  Lordship  directed  it  to  be 
put  into  a  canal  in  his  garden,  which  at 
that  time  contained  a  great  quantity  of 
fish.  Twelve  mouths  afterwards  the 
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water  was  drawn  off,  and  it  was  disco- 
vered that  the  pike  had  devoured  all  the 
fish  except  a  single  large  carp,  that 
weighed  between  nine  and  ten  pounds; 
and  even  this  had  been  bitten  in  several 
places.  The  pike  was  again  put  in,  and 
an  entire  fresh  stock  of  fish  for  him  to 
feed  on  ;  all  tliese  he  devoured  in  less 
than  a  year.  Several  times  he  was  ob- 
served by  workmen,  who  were  standing 
near,  to  draw  ducks  and  other  water-fowl 
under  water.  Crows  were  shot  and 
thrown  in,  which  he  took  in  the  presence 
of  the  men.  From  this  time  the  slaughter- 
men had  orders  to  feed  him  with  the 
garbage  of  the  slaughter-house  ;  but  being 
afterwards  neglected,  he  died,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  want  of  food. 

In  December,  1765,  a  pike  was  caught 
in  the  river  Ouse  that  w'eighed  upwards 
of  twenty-eight  pounds,  and  was  sold  for 
a  guinea.  When  it  was  opened,  a  watch, 
with  a  black  ribband  and  two  seals,  were 
fouiul  in  its  body.  These,  it  was  after- 
wards discovered,  had  belonged  to  a  gen- 
tleman's servant,  who  had  been  drowned 
in  the  river  about  a  month  before. 

Gesner  relates,  that  a  famished  pike  in 
the  Rhone  seized  on  the  lips  of  a  mule, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  dragged  out  of 
the  water;  and  that  people,  while  wash- 
ing their  legs,  had  often  been  bitten  by 
these  voracious  creatures. 

The  largest  pike  that  is  supposed  to 
have  been  ever  seen  in  this  country,  was 
one  caught  on  the  draining  of  a  pool  at 
Lillishall  lime-works,  near  Newport,  that 
had  not  been  fished  in  the  memory  of 
man  :  it  weighed  above  170  pounds. 

If  the  accounts  of  different  writers  on 
the  subject  are  to  be  credited,  the   Ion- 
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gevity  of  the  pike  is  very  remarkable. 
Gesner  goes  so  far  as  to  mention  a  pike 
•whose  age  was  ascertained  to  be  267 
years. 

Pike  spawn  in  March  or  April.  When 
they  are  in  high  season,  their  colours  are 
very  fine,  being  green,  spotted  with  bright 
yellow,  and  having  the  gills  of  a  most 
vivid  red.  When  out  of  season,  the  green 
changes  to  grey,  and  the  yellow  spots  be- 
come pale.  The  teeth  are  very  sharp, 
and  are  disposed  in  the  upper  jaw,  on 
both  sides  of  the  lower,  on  the  roof  of  the 
moutli,  and  often  on  the  tongue.  They 
are  altogether  solitary  fish,  never  congre- 
gating like  some  of  the  other  tribes. 

Ireland  is  remarkable  for  abundance  of 
pike,  and  for  tlie  size  to  which  they  arrive 
in  its  waters  ;  in  the  river  Shannon  and 
in  Lough  Corrib  they  have  been  found 
nearly  seventy  pounds  weight. 

Small  fish  shew  a  similar  uneasiness  at 
the  presence  of  the  pike,  as  the  little  birds 
do  at  the  sight  of  the  hawk  or  owl ;  and 
when  they  lie  dormant  near  the  surface, 
(as  they  frequently  do  in  sultry  weather) 
the  lesser  fish  swim  around  in  vast  num- 
bers, and  with  evident  anxiety.  Pike  are 
often  taken,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  days 
in  summer,  while  they  are  thus  asleep, 
by  a  noose  of  wire,  fixed  to  a  strong  pole 
about  four  yards  long  ;  by  which  the  wire 
with  great  slowness  is  conducted  over  the 
pike's  head  and  gill  fins,  and  then  hoisted 
with  a  jerk  to  land. 

Pike  are  also  frequently  shot  while 
thus  basking  themselves  :  the  marksman 
aims  directly  under  them  :  from  the  de- 
ception there  is  in  the  water,  and  its 
causing  the  shot  to  rise  much  when  fired 
into,  lie  would  otherwise  miss  his  object. 
Pike  love  a  still,  shady,  unfrequented 
water,  with  a  sandy,  clayey,  or  chalky 
bottom,  (arriving  at  a  larger  size  in  pools 
than  rivers)  and  from  May  to  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  they  usually  place  them- 
selves amongst  or  near  flags,  bulrushes, 
and  water-docks,  and  particularly  under 
the  ranunculus  aquaticus  when  in  flower, 
and  which  floats  on  the  surface  ;  they  will 
sometimes  be  found  in  the  termination  of 
sharj)  currents  :  from  March  to  the  end 
of  May  they  resort  to  back  waters  that 
have  direct  communication  with  the  main 
stream  :  as  winter  approaches  they  retire 
into  the  deeps,  under  clay  banks,  bushes 
impending  over  the  water,  stumps  and 
roots  of  trees,  piles  of  bridges,  and  flood- 
gates. They  spawn  in  March  or  April, 
according  to  the  coldness  or  warmth  of 
the  weather,  quitting  the  rivers  for  the 
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creeks  and  ditches  communicating  with 
them,  and  there  dropping  their  ova  in  the 
grass  and  reeds ;  in  ponds  they  choose 
the  weeds  upon  the  shallows  for  deposit- 
ing it ;  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl  eagerly 
devour  the  spawn,  and  by  them  it  is  tran- 
sported to  otlier  waters.  The  appearance 
of  the  pike  in  ponds,  where  none  were  ever 
put,  has  been  deemed  as  extraordinary 
as  its  asserted  longevity  ;  it  is  however 
easily  accoimted  for,  upon  the  well-known 
principles  of  the  generation  of  fishes  :  if 
a  heron  has  devoured  their  ova,  and  after- 
wards ejected  them,  while  feeding  in  one 
of  these  ponds,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  may  be  produced  from  this  original, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  seeds  of  plants  are 
known  to  be  disseminated. 

Pike  are  in  season  from  May  to  February, 
(the  female  fish  are  to  be  preferred  ;)  are 
bold  biters,  afford  the  angler  good  sport, 
and  may  be  fished  for  all  the  year ;  but 
the  best  months  (especially  for  trolling) 
are  Februarj^,  before  the  weeds  shoot, 
and  October,  when  they  are  rotted ;  the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  pike  are 
fattened  by  their  feed  during  the  summei', 
and  from  the  lowness  of  the  waters,  their 
harbours  are  easily  discovered. 

For  trolling,  the  rod  should  be  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  long ;  but  a  strong  top  for 
this  fishing,  with  a  ring  at  the  end  for 
the  line  to  run  through,  may  be  fitted  to 
a  fly  or  general  rod ;  there  should  be  one 
ring  upon  each  joint  to  conduct  the  line, 
which  is  better  than  a  greater  number, 
(and  these  rings  must  be  set  on  straight, 
that  it  may  run  freely,  so  that  no  sudden 
check  after  the  bait  is  taken  prevent  the 
pike  from  gorging  it :)  the  line  should  be 
of  silk,  wath  a  swivel  at  the  end  to  receive 
the  armed  wire  or  gimp,  and  at  least 
thirty  yards  long,  wound  upon  a  winch 
or  reel,  fixed  to  the  butt  end  of  the  rod, 
hooks  for  trolling,  called  dead  gorges,  and 
other  sorts  for  trolling,  snap,  and  trimmer, 
and  fishing  needles,  are  to  be  bought  at 
every  shop  where  fishing-tackle  is  sold ;  in 
the  choice  of  the  first,  let  them  not  be  too 
large,  nor  their  temper  injured  by  the 
lead  on  the  shanks,  nor  the  points  stand 
too  proud ;  and,  although  usually  sold  on 
wire,  it  is  recommended  to  cut  off'  the 
Avire  about  an  inch  from  the  lead,  and 
with  double  silk,  well  waxed,  fasten  about 
a  foot  of  good  gimp  to  the  wire,  with  a 
noose  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  gimp,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  bait  to  pass  through, 
to  hang  it  upon  the  line.  The  best  baits 
are  gudgeons  or  dace,  of  a  middling  size ; 
put  the  baiting-needle  in  at  the  inouth, 
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and  out  at  the  middle  of  the  tail,  dravr- 
ing  the  gimp  and  hook  after  it,  fixing  tlie 
point  of  the  hook  near  the  eye  of  the  fish  ; 
tie  the  tail  to  the  gimp,  Avhich  will  not 
only  keep  it  in  a  proper  position,  but  pre- 
vent the  tail  from  catching  against  weeds 
and  roots  in  the  water :  thus  baited,  the 
hook  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  line,  and 
dropt  gently  in  the  water,  near  the  sides 
of  the  river,  across  the  water,  or  where  it 
is  likely  pike  resort ;  keep  the  bait  in 
constant  motion,  sometimes  letting  it  sink 
near  the  bottom,  and  gradually  raising  it; 
the  angler  need  not  make  more  than  two 
or  three  trials  in  a  place,  for  if  a  pike  be 
there,  he  will  within  that  time  bite,  if  he 
means  to  do  so  ;  when  the  bait  is  taken, 
if  at  a  depth  too  great  to  see,  it  will  easily 
be  ascertained  by  the  line  being  drawn 
tight,  and  by  some  resistance  :  let  the 
pike  have  what  line  he  chooses,  it  will  be 
soon  known  when  he  has  reached  his 
harbour  by  his  not  drawing  more ;  allow 
from  five  to  ten  minutes,  for  his  gorging 
the  bait ;  wind  up  the  line  gently  until 
the  pike  is  seen,  (which  he  will  permit, 
though  he  has  not  gorged :)  should  the 
bait  be  across  his  mouth,  give  more  time  ; 
but  if  he  has  swallowed,  manage  him  with 
a  gentle  hand,  keeping  him  however  from 
roots  and  stumps,  which  he  will  try  to 
fasten  the  line  upon  ;  in  clear  water  veer 
out  line  until  he  is  sufficiently  tired,  and 
a  landing  net  can  be  used ;  hut  by  no 
means,  however  apparently  exhausted, 
attempt  to  lift  him  out  with  the  rod  and 
line  only ;  for  the  moment  he  quits  the 
water,  he  will  open  his  mouth,  and  from 
his  own  weight,  tear  the  hook  from  his 
stomach  ;  and  the  fish  will  be  lost  to  the 
angler,  although  it  must  inevitably  perish. 

In  trolling,  the  bait  should  never  be 
thrown  too  far:  in  small  rivers  the  oppo- 
site bank  may  be  fished  with  ease,  and 
the  violence  of  its  fall  upoii  the  water,  in 
extensive  throws,  soon  spoils  the  bait,  by 
rubbing  off"  its  scales,  and  alarms  the  pike, 
instead  of  enticing  him. 

The  bead  hook  is  used  by  putting  the 
lead  into  the  mouth  of  the  live  bait  and 
sewing  it  up  ;  the  fish  will  live  some  time, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  lead,  will  swim 
with  the  support  he  receives  from  the 
line,  with  nearly  the  same  ease  as  if  at 
liberty :  this  is  the  most  successful  way  of 
tempting  the  pike. 

Pike  are  to  be  allured  by  a  large  bait, 
but  a  small  one  is  more  certain  to  take 
them  :  never  suffer  weeds  to  hang  upon 
the  hook  or  bait  when  recast  into  the 
water,  and  which  cannot  touch  the  sur- 
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face  too  softly.  Always  prefer  a  rough 
wind,  and  when  the  stream  is  clear,  for 
trolling :  pike  never  bite  in  white  water 
after  rain,  &c.  If  a  ])ike  goes  slowly  up 
the  stream  after  taking  the  bait,  it  is  said 
to  be  a  signal  of  a  good  fish. 

"  I  saw  a  very  large  fish  (says  Colonel 
Thornton)  come  at  me,  and,  collecting 
my  line,  I  felt  I  had  him  fairly  hooked  ; 
but  I  feared  he  had  run  himself  tight 
round  some  root,  his  weight  seemed  so 
dead  :  we  rowed  up,  therefore,  to  the 
spot,  when  he  soon  convinced  me  he  was 
at  liberty,  by  running  ane  so  far  into  the 
lake,  that  I  had  not  one  inch  of  line  more 
to  give  him.  The  servants,  foreseeing  the 
consequences  of  my  situation,  rowed  with 
great  expedition  towards  the  fish,  which 
now  rose  about  seventy  yards  from  us, 
an  absolute  wonder  !  I  relied  on  my 
tackle,  which  I  knew  was  in  every  re- 
spect excellent,  as  I  had,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  j^ike,  killed  the  day  before, 
put  on  hooks,  and  gimp,  adjusted  with 
great  care  ;  a  precaution  which  would 
have  been  thought  superfluous  in  London, 
as  it  certainly  was  for  most  lakes,  though, 
here,  barely  equal  to  my  fish.  After 
playing  him  for  some  time,  I  gave  the 
rod  to  Captain  Waller,  that  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  landing  him  ;  for  I 
thought  him  quite  exhausted,  when  to  our 
surprise,  we  were  again  constrained  to 
follow  the  monster  nearly  across  this 
great  lake,  having  the  W'ind,  too,  much 
against  us.  The  whole  party  were  now 
in  high  blood,  and  the  delightful  Ville  de 
Paris  quite  manageable ;  frequently  he 
flew  out  of  the  water  to  such  a  height, 
that  though  I  knew  the  uncommon 
strength  of  my  tackle,  I  dreaded  losing 
such  an  extraordinary  fish,  and  the 
anxiety  of  our  little  crew  was  equal  to 
mine.  After  about  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter's play,  however,  we  thought  we 
might  safely  attempt  to  land  him,  which 
was  done  in  the  following  manner  : 
Newmarket,  a  lad  so  called  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  who  had  now  come 
to  assist,  I  ordered,  with  another  ser- 
vant, to  strip  and  wade  in  as  far  as 
possible  ;  which  they  readily  did.  In 
the  mean  time  I  took  the  landing  net, 
while  Captain  Waller  judicioiisly  ascend- 
ing the  hill  above,  drew  him  gently  to- 
wards us.  He  approached  the  shore  very 
quietljr,  and  we  thought  him  quite  safe, 
when,  seeing  himself  surrounded  by  his 
enemies,  he  in  an  instant  made  a  last 
desperate  effort,  shot  into  the  deep  again, 
and,  in  the  exertion,  threw  one  of  the 
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men  on  his  back.  His  immense  size  was 
now  very  apparent ;  we  proceeded  with 
all  due  caution,  and,  being  once  more 
drawn  towards  land,  I  tried  to  get  his 
head  into  the  net,  upon  effecting  which, 
the  serv^ants  were  ordered  to  seize  his 
tail,  and  slide  him  on  shore  :  I  took  all 
imaginable  pains  to  accomplish  this,  but 
in  vain,  and  I  began  to  think  myself 
strangely  awkward,  when  at  length,  hav- 
ing got  his  snout  in,  I  discovered  that 
tlie  hoop  of  the  net,  though  adapted  to 
very  large  pike,  would  admit  no  more 
than  that  part.  He  was,  however,  com- 
pletely spent,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  we 
landed  him,  a  perfect  monster  !  He  was 
stabbed  by  my  directions  in  the  spinal 
marrow,  with  a  large  knife,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  humane  manner  of 
killing  him,  and  I  then  ordered  all  the 
signals,  with  the  sky-scrapers,  to  be  hoist- 
ed ;  and  the  whoop  re-echoed  through 
the  whole  range  of  the  Grampians.  On 
opening  his  jaws,  to  endeavour  to  take 
the  hooks  from  him,  which  were  both  fast 
in  his  gorge,  so  dreadful  a  forest  of  teeth, 
or  tushes,  I  think  I  never  beheld :  if  I 
had  not  had  a  double  link  of  gimj)  with 
two  swivels,  the  depth  between  his  sto- 
mach and  mouth  would  have  made  the 
former  quite  useless.  His  measurement, 
accurately  taken,  was  five  feet  four  inches, 
from  eye  to  fork. 

On  examining  him  attentively,  I  per- 
ceived that  a  very  large  bag  hung  deep 
below  his  belly,  and,  thinking  it  was 
lower  than  usual  with  other  pike,  I  con- 
chided  that  this  had  been  deeply  fed  but 
a  short  time  before  he  was  taken.  After 
exhibiting  him,  therefore,  to  several  gen- 
tlemen, I  ordered  that  my  housekeeper, 
on  whom  I  could  depend,  should  have 
him  carefvdlj'  opened  the  next  day,  and 
the  contents  of  his  stomach  be  reserved 
for  inspection ;  and  now  ordering  the  ser- 
vants to  proceed  with  their  burden,  we 
returned  to  Avemore,  drank  tea,  and  af- 
terwards went  on  to  the  Raits,  where  we 
produced  our  monster  for  inspection,  to 
the  no  small  gratification  of  the  specta- 
tors, whose  curiosity  had  been  strongly 
excited  to  view  a  fish  of  such  magni- 
tude. 

Agreeable  to  the  orders  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  Mrs.  C.  opened  the  pike,  and 
sent  to  us  the  contents  of  his  stomach, 
which,  to  our  surprise,  consisted  of  part 
of  another  pike  half  digested.  The  tu- 
mour, or  bag,  arose  from  his  having,  no 
doubt  many  years  since,  gorged  a  hook, 
which  seemed  to  us  better  calculated  for 
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sea  than  for  fresh-water  fishing.  It  was 
wonderfully  honey-combed,  but  free  froin 
rust,  so  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  having 
been  at  least  ten  years  in  his  belly.  His 
head  and  back  bone  I  ordered  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  best  manner  I  could  devise, 
and  the  rest  to  be  salted  down. 

The  weight  of  this  fish,  judging  by  the 
trones  we  had  with  us,  which  would  only 
Aveigh  twenty-nine  pounds,  made  us,  ac- 
cording to  our  best  opinions,  estimate  him 
at  between  forty- seven  and  forty-eight 
pounds.  I  had  before  this  seen  pike  of 
thirty-six  pounds,  and  have  had  them  at 
Thornville  of  above  thirty ;  but  the  ad- 
dition of  seventeen  pounds  and  a  half 
made  this  quite  a  different  fish.  There  may 
be  larger  pike,  but  I  cannot  readily  credit 
the  accovmts  of  such  until  I  receive  more 
authentic  information."  This  extraordi- 
nary fish  was  taken  in  Loch  Alva,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  next  pike  in  size  to  the  foregoing, 
taken  by  the  troll,  was  in  December,  1792, 
by  Mr.  Bint,  in  the  pool  at  Packington, 
(the  Earl  of  Aylesford's)  being  from  eye 
to  fork  two  feet  eleven,  full  length  three 
feet  ten  and  a  half;  circumference  one 
foot  ten  inches,  and  weighed  thirty-four 
pounds  and  three  quarters. 

In  1804  a  pike  was  taken  out  of  the 
same  water,  with  a  carp,  that  weighed 
ten  pounds,  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  which 
had  choaked  him.  The  pike  when  empty 
was  thirty  pounds  weight. 

Mr.  Wilson  caught  a  pike  by  trolling 
in  the  Driffield  Canal,  near  Brigham, 
which  weighed  twenty -eight  pounds, 
measured  two  feet  round  the  belly,  and 
three  feet  five  inches  in  length ;  and 
what  was  singular,  five  pounds  of  solid 
fat  were  taken  out  of  his  inside. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray's  pike,  caught  in  Jime, 
1799,  at  the  di-aining  off  the  water  from 
the  lake  at  his  seat  at  Summer  Castle,  in 
Lincolnshire,  weighed  forty-seven  pounds 
gross,  thirty -six  pounds,  after  being 
cleaned,  of  eatable  meat ;  was  forty-eight 
and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two  feet  two 
inches  in  circumference  :  this  fish  must 
have  got  into  the  lake  when  very  small, 
and  had  acquired  this  enormous  size  in 
twenty-two  years ;  for  at  that  time  the 
lake  was  laid  dry.  Sir  Cecil  computes 
that  he  consumed  three  fish  per  diem, 
progressively  larger  as  his  own  size  in- 
creased, and  that  he  at  least  destroyed 
24,000 ;  all  of  which,  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  growth,  must  have  been  valuable 
fish  ;  so  that  the  cost  of  his  support  ex- 
ceeded, by  some  hundred  times,  his  own 
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value.  A  river  pike  grows  fast  until  he 
arrives  at  twenty  four  inches ;  he  then 
ceases  to  extend  so  rapidly  in  length  ; 
(for,  in  good  water,  with  plenty  of  feed,  a 
pike  spawned  in  March  will,  by  the  March 
following,  be  grown  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  inches,)  and  proportionably 
thickens  ;  afterwards  he  will  be  much 
longer  arriving  at  his  full  bigness,  (which 
is  about  forty-six  inches,)  from  the  length 
of  thirty,  than  he  was  in  acquiring  the 
first  thirty  inches. 

In  May,  1706,  Mr.  Bishop  of  Godstow, 
between  Weir  and  Wytham  Brook,  landed 
the  largest  pike  ever  i-emembered  to  be 
taken  in  the  Isis ;  it  was  four  feet  two 
inches  long,  two  feet  ten  in  girth,  and, 
after  being  disgorged  of  a  barbel  nearly 
six,  and  a  chub  upwards  of  three,  pounds, 
weighed  thirty-one  pounds  and  a  half. 

In  June,  1796,  a  male  pike  was  caught 
in  Exton  Park  pond,  ( Lord  Gains- 
borough's,)  the  length  forty-two  and  a 
half  from  eye  to  fork,  and  from  nose  to 
tail  forty- nine  inches;  the  girth  twenty- 
eight  inches,  and  weighed  thirty-seven 
pounds  and  a  quarter.  Neither  this,  nor 
the  fish  taken  in  the  Isis,  was  so  well 
grown  as  Sir  Cecil  Wray's. 

In  1797  a  pike,  weighing  near  forty 
pounds,  and  measuring  in  length  three 
feet  six,  and  in  girth  two  feet,  was  caught 
in  a  pond  at  Totteridge,  in  Hertfordshire ; 
a  tench  of  four  povmds,  and  four  pounds 
and  a  lialf  of  solid  fat,  were  taken  from 
his  inside. 

In  Munden  Hall  Fleet,  a  pike  was 
found  that  had  been  killed  by  a  very  long 
frost ;  in  its  putrid  state  it  weighed  forty- 
two  pounds,  but  had  wasted  considerably; 
was  three  feet  six  long,  and  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  girth  ;  the  teeth  Avere  nearly  as 
long,  though  not  so  stout,  as  those  of  a  grey- 
hound :  the  head  of  this  fish  was  di'ied  with 
the  skin  on,  and  long  preserved  at  the  hall 
as  a  great  curiosity,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  immense  size,  but  from  a  peculiarity 
in  the  lower  jaw,  which  had  bristles  like 
those  growing  on  the  breast  of  a  tm-key- 
cock,  proceeding  from  the  under  part  of 
it.  This  head  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kay,  of  South  Bemfleet,  in  Essex,  by  Mr. 
Lugar  ;  and  from  Mr.  K's  house  some 
friendly  collector  of  natural  curiosities  took 
the  opportunity  of  marching  ofFv;ith  it,  dur- 
ing a  very  severe  illness  with  which  that 
gentleman  was  afflicted  in  the  year  1792*. 

*  In  January,  1803,  the  gamekeeper  of 
]\Ir.  Shiffner,  of  Comb  Place,  near  Lewes, 
in  Sussex,  discovered  in  the  Lewes  river, 
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In  some  places  pike  are  taken  by  what 
is  termed  dipping  ;  the  hook  used  is  a 
large  sized  gorge  hook,  very  slightly 
leaded  on  the  shank,  and  baited  as  in 
trolling,  only  the  mouth  of  the  fish  is  to 
be  sewed  up,  and  the  hack  fin  cut  away, 
and  then  looped  to  the  swivel ;  the  line  is 
let  out  from  the  reel  to  a  convenient 
length,  and  the  bait  is  dropped  in  any 
small  openings  where  the  water  is  not 
very  deep,  and  overspread  with  docks  and 
weeds.  The  fish  hanging  with  his  head 
downwards  will,  when  gently  moved, 
( and  all  baits,  especially  dead  ones, 
should  be  kept  in  constant  motion, ) 
shoot  and  play  about  among  the  weeds 
so  naturally,  that  the  pike  will  be  eager 
in  taking  it  this  way,  even  from  the 
surface  :  when  the  bait  is  seized,  the  line 
is  to  be  slackened,  and  the  pike  allowed 
line  to  run ;  in  a  short  time  it  will  be 
perceived  to  shake,  which  is  a  signal  to 
strike  ;  when  hooked,  he  must  be  cau- 
tiously managed,  winding  up  the  line 
gradually  :  in  getting  the  pike  through 
the  weeds,  endeavour  to  keep  his  nose 
above  them,  and  use  the  landing-net  in 
taking  him  from  the  water.  In  this  me- 
thod the  baits  must  be  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible. 

For  snap-fishing,  (which  is  best  used  in 
March,  the  pike  being  then  very  shy  of 
gorging,  although  with  seeming  eagerness 
they  seize  the  bait,)  should  the  rod  be 
purposely  made  for  it,  the  length  should 
be  about  twelve  feet ;  if  a  common  rod  is 
employed,  the  top  should  be  stouter  than 
that  used  in  trolling,  with  a  strong  loop 
to  fasten  the  line  upon,  which  nuist  be 
a  foot  shorter  than  the  rod  :  for  the  live 
snap,  no  hook  is  so  proper  as  the  double 
spring  hook  :  to  bait  it,  nothing  more  is 
requisite  than  to  hang  the  fish  to  the 
small   hook  under    the   back   fin,   which 

Barcomb  Mills,  a  dead  pike  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  jammed  between  a  willow 
stump  and  the  bank.  In  length  it  mea- 
sured, from  eye  to  fork^  four  feet,  was 
one  foot  thick  across  the  back,  and 
weighed,  in  its  wasted  state,  forty  pounds. 
This  confined  situation  of  the  fish  is  at- 
tributed to  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
forcing  it  into  a  position  from  which  it 
could  "not  after  extricate  itself,  and  con- 
sequently there  remained  till  it  was  liter- 
allv  starved  to  death. 

At  Shardeloes,  the  seat  of  Mv.  Drake, 
is  a  good  painting  by  Francis  Barlow,  of 
a  pike  caught  in  the  lake  before  the  house, 
which  weighed  thirty-four  pounds. 
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may  be  done  with  so  little  hurt  to  the  fish 
that  it  will  live  for  many  hours.  Gud- 
geons (which,  in  all  modes  of  pike-fishing, 
are  superior  to  every  other)  and  dace  are 
the  best  baits ;  they  must  be  kept  aHve  in 
a  tin  kettle,  with  holes  in  the  lid,  and 
which  in  hot  weather  should  be  placed  in 
the  water. 

The  other  live  snap-hook  is  baited  by 
the  small  hook  being  thrust  through  the 
fish  beneath  the  back  fin  ;  and  some  use 
a  piece  of  silk  or  thread  doubled,  hung  on 
the  point  of  the  small  hook,  and  brought 
imder  the  belly  of  the  bait,  and  tied  on 
the  other  side  to  the  shanks  of  the  large 
hooks ;  care  and  expedition  are  required 
in  doing  this,  otherwise  the  bait  will  be  so 
injiu'ed  as  to  be  incapable  of  swimming 
briskly  in  the  water :  a  cork  float,  the 
size  of  a  common  burgamot  pear,  with  a 
small  pistol  bullet  or  two,  not  only  to 
poise,  but  to  keep,  the  bait  at  a  proper 
depth,  which  is  from  two  to  three  feet. 
If  a  pike  be  near  where  the  bait  is  put  in, 
it  will  come  to  the  surface,  or  increase 
the  quickness  of  its  motion  to  avoid  him ; 
these  signs  will  put  the  angler  on  his 
guard  :  when  the  float  is  drawn  under, 
allow  it  to  be  sunk  considerably  before 
striking,  which,  in  all  snap-fishing,  should 
be  with  a  smart  stroke,  and  directly  con- 
trary to  the  course  the  pike  appears  to 
take  ;  the  line  must  be  kept  tight,  and  the 
landing  net  should  be  used,  as  the  throw- 
ing out  a  large  pike  by  force  will  certainly 
strain  the  sockets  of  the  rod. 

Some  use  only  one  lai-ge  long- shanked 
hook,  whipped  to  gimp,  with  a  swivel  at 
the  upper  end;  the  hook  baited  with  a 
gudgeon  under  the  back  fin,  or  through 
the  upper  lip,  with  a  float  as  above,  that 
will  swim  the  gudgeon  ;  fish  at  mid-water, 
and  allow  a  minute  after  the  float  is  sunk 
before  striking :  by  this  method  perch 
may  be  taken,  if  the  bait  be  a  minnow  or 
very  small  gudgeon. 

A  variety  of  hooks  are  used  for  the 
dead  snap ;  and  this  mode  of  catching 
pike  is  well  adapted  to  both  shallow  and 
deep  waters,  to  the  still  rapid  parts  of  the 
river ;  will  take  pike  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  supposing  the  water  and  weather 
iavoiu'able ;  and  it  will  be  no  trifling  re- 
commendation that  the  idea  of  cruelty, 
which  the  use  of  a  live  fish  naturally  im- 
presses, is,  by  this  substitute,  completely 
removed.  The  rod  should  be  longer  than 
that  for  trolling ;  the  line  fine,  strong,  and 
twenty  yards  in  length ;  the  hook  by 
some  most  preferred  is  like  that  for  a 
common  live  snap ;  the  length  of  the 
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gimp,  on  which  the  hook  is  tied,  should 
be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  bait,  and 
should  be  rather  longer  than  the  distance 
from  the  back  fin  to  the  mouth  ;  that  the 
looped  end  may  be  hung  on  a  strong 
swivel,  tied  neatly  to  about  a  foot  more  of 
gimp,  with  a  noose  at  the  other  end,  to 
hang  it  upon  the  line,  fastening  a  piece 
of  lead,  of  the  shape  of  a  barley-coi-n,  and 
weighing  about  an  ounce,  with  a  hole 
through  it,  about  two  inches  above  the 
swivel.  The  bait  should  be  a  middle 
sized  dace  :  insert  the  baiting  needle 
close  behind  the  back  fin,  letting  it  come 
out  of  the  mouth ;  draw  the  gimp  to 
which  the  hook  is  tied  after  it ;  the  short 
hook  must  stand  with  the  point  upright 
behind  the  back  fin  ;  the  others  will  con- 
sequently be  on  each  side ;  then  hang  it 
upon  the  swivel,  and  try  if  it  will  spin  :  if 
it  does  not,  move  the  bait  a  little  to  the 
right  or  left,  which  may  be  done  without 
moving  it  from  the  hook  :  the  whole  suc- 
cess depends  on  its  quick  turning  when 
drawn  against  the  stream  ;  and  when  it 
does,  it  appears  like  a  fish  imable  to 
escape,  and  becomes  too  tempting  a  mor- 
sel for  the  pike  to  resist :  this  method  will 
not  only  enable  the  angler  to  fish  a 
greater  extent  of  water  than  the  others, 
but  is  more  certain  to  secure  the  pike. 
The  large  ones,  though  bold  in  seizing  the 
bait,  are  very  cautious  in  gorging  it:  most 
troUers  have  experienced,  that,  after  run- 
ning out  a  considerable  length  of  line,  tlie 
bait  has  been  mumbled  to  pieces  and  de- 
serted ;  a  disappointment  here  remedied, 
for  a  pike  has  but  to  seize  the  bait,  and  he 
is  caught. 

At  both  troll  and  snap,  some  persons 
have  two  or  more  swivels  to  their  line  ; 
by  which  means  its  twisting  is  prevented, 
tlie  bait  plays  more  freely,  and  to  the 
dead  bait  in  rivei's  it  certainly  is  an  im- 
provement :  in  ponds  or  still  waters  one 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

Another  way  of  taking  the  pike  is  witli 
an  artificial  fly :  many  have  asserted  that 
they  are  not  to  be  caught  at  all  with  a 
fly,  but,  as  a  convincing  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, a  pike,  the  largest  taken  by  a  line, 
or  perhaps  ever  known  in  this  country, 
was  caught  in  Loch  Ken,  near  New 
Galloway,  in  Scotland,  with  a  connnon 
fly,  made  of  the  peacock  feather  ;  it 
weighed  seventy-two  pounds;  the  skeleton 
of  the  head  is  at  Kenmore  Castle  ;  the  jaw 
at  the  top  is  that  of  a  pike,  weighing 
twenty-five  pounds  :  a  scale  is  aimexed 
by  which  the  respective  proportions  of  the 
two  may  be  ascertained,  and  which  will 
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convey  some  idea  of  the  largest  pike  ever 
seen  in  Great  Britain. 

The  pike  fly  must  be  made  upon  a 
double  hook,  fastened  to  a  good  link  of 
gimp,  and  composed  of  very  gaudy  ma- 
terials ;  such  as  pheasant's,  peacock's,  or 
mallard's  feathers  ;  the  brown  and  softest 
part  of  bear's  fm- ;  the  reddish  part  of  that 
of  a  squirrel,  with  some  yellow  mohair  for 
the  body.  The  head  is  formed  of  a  little 
fur,  some  gold  twist,  and  two  small  black 
or  blue  beads  for  the  eye ;  the  body  must 
be  framed  rough,  full,  and  round  ;  the 
wings  not  parted,  but  to  stand  upright  on 
the  back,  and  some  smaller  feathers  con- 
tinued thence  all  down  the  back,  to  the 
end  of  the  tail ;  so  that,  when  finished,  they 
may  be  left  a  little  longer  than  the  hook, 
and  the  whole  to  be  about  the  size  of  a 
wren.  A  fly  thus  made  M'ill  often  take 
pike,  when  other  baits  are  of  no  avail, 
especially  in  dark  windy  days  ;  the  fly 
must  be  moved  quick  when  in  the  water, 
and  kept  on  the  surface  if  possible.  Sev- 
eral sorts  of  these  flies  are  to  be  had  at  all 
the  fishing-tackle  shops. 

Pike  are  also  taken  with  a  live  bait, 
fixed  to  a  certain  place,  termed  a  ledger 
bait  :  if  a  fish  is  to  be  used,  the  hook 
is  to  be  run  through  the  upper  lip  or 
back  fin  ;  if  a  frog  ( of  which  the  yel- 
lowest are  the  best,)  the  arming  wire  is 
to  be  put  in  at  the  mouth,  and  out  at  the 
gill,  and  tie  the  leg  above  the  upper  joint 
to  the  wire  ;  fasten  the  wire  to  a  strong 
line,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  long ; 
the  other  end  being  made  fast  to  a  stake 
or  stump  of  a  tree,  a  forked  stick  is  to  be 
placed  near  the  surface,  through  wliich 
the  line  is  to  pass,  and  suspend  the  bait 
about  a  yard  in  the  water,  by  a  notch 
made  in  the  fork  ;  but  whicli,  when  the 
bait  is  taken,  will  easily  slip  out ;  but  the 
best  way  is  to  have  a  wheel,  or  an  iron 
spindle,  to  stick  into  the  ground. 

Huxing  pike  is,  with  large  bladders, 
blown  up  and  tied  close ;  at  the  mouth  of 
each  fasten  a  line,  (longer  or  shorter  ac- 
cording to  the  water's  depth,)  with  an 
armed  hook  baited  ;  launch  them  with  the 
advantage  of  the  wind  to  move  up  and 
down  the  pool :  a  boat  will  be  necessary 
in  this  diversion. 

Huxing  pike  is  also  done  by  fixing  an 
armed  hook  baited,  at  such  a  length  as  to 
swim  about  mid-water,  to  the  leg  of  a 
goose  or  duck,  and  then  driving  the  birds 
into  the  water.  It  was  thus  formerly 
practised  in  the  Loch  of  Monteith,  in 
Scotland,  which  abounds  with  very  large 
perch  and  pike.  "  Upon  these  islands  a 
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number  of  geese  were  collected  by  the 
farmers,  who  occupied  the  surrounding 
banks  of  the  loch :  after  baited  lines  of 
two  or  three  feet  long  had  been  tied  to 
the  legs  of  their  geese,  they  were  driven 
into  the  water  ;  steering  naturally  home- 
wards, in  different  directions,  the  baits 
were  soon  swallowed  :  a  violent  and  often 
tedious  struggle  ensued ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  geese  at  length  prevailed, 
though  they  were  frequently  much  ex- 
hausted before  they  reached  the  shore." 
This  method  has  not  been  so  long  relin- 
quished but  there  are  old  persons  upon 
the  spot  who  were  active  promoters  of  the 
amusement. 

Trimmers  of  two  sorts  maybe  described, 
the  one  is  made  of  flat  cork,  or  any  light 
wood,  painted,  to  be  seven  or  eight  inches 
diameter,  turned  round  with  a  groove  in 
the  edge,  large  enough  to  receive  a  fine 
whipcord  or  silk  line,  twelve  or  fourteen 
yards,  or  at  least  five  yards  longer  than 
the  depth  of  the  water  :  a  small  peg,  two 
inches  long,  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  with 
the  end  slit ;  and  a  small  double  hook 
fixed  to  a  brass-wire  link  is  to  be  used. 
Insert  the  baiting  needle  under  the  side- 
fin  of  the  bait,  (for  which  large  gudgeons 
are  superior  to  all  others,)  and  keep  it 
just  within  the  skin  of  the  side  ;  bring  it 
out  beyond  the  back  fin,  drawing  the  wire 
after  it,  and  the  hook,  when  drawn  home, 
will  be  partly  covered  by  the  side  fin. 
This  method,  performed  carefully,  will 
preserve  the  fish  alive  for  many  hours 
longer  than  any  other  ;  one  end  of  the 
line  is  of  course  fixed  to  the  cork,  the 
other  to  the  loop  in  the  wire  ;  the  line  is 
then  slightly  put  into  the  slit  of  the  peg, 
to  kee})  the  bait  at  a  pi-oper  depth,  (from, 
three  to  four  feet,  which  is  more  likely  to 
attract  the  pike's  notice  than  if  it  laid 
deeper,  or  nearer  the  surface,)  and  to 
prevent  its  untwisting  the  line  out  of  the 
gi"oove.  The  ti'immer  should  always  be 
started  on  the  windward  side  of  the  pond, 
and  the  rouglier  tlie  water  the  better 
sport ;  if  not  seized  in  one  trip,  it  must  be 
taken  up  and  re-started  from  the  wind- 
ward side  again. 

The  other  trimmers  are  also  of  cork, 
and  are  to  be  baited  and  used  as  above ; 
their  form  is  adapted  to  go  easily  through 
weeds  when  taken  by  the  pike  ;  after  the 
line  is  iim  oft]  they  will  follow  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge,  and  will  not  long  be 
kept  from  appearing  on  the  surface  in  the 
weediest  places  :  a  hole  is  burnt  through 
one  corner  of  the  cork,  by  which,  with 
a  cord,  it  may  be  made  stationary  to  the 
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side  of  any  water ;  and  which  method  is 
sometimes  preferred  where  a  boat  can- 
not be  readily  commanded.  No  species 
of  fishing  does  more  execution  than  tliis  : 
in  windy  weather,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  both  day  and  night,  the  trim- 
mer presents  itself  as  the  most  deadly  foe 
the  pike  can  encountei*. 

Pike,  in  clear  water  and  a  gentle  gale, 
from  the  middle  of  summer  to  the  latter 
end  of  autumn,  bite  best  about  three  in 
the  afternoon ;  in  the  winter,  during  the 
whole  day  ;  and  in  the  spring,  most 
eagerly  in  the  morn,  and  late  at  eve. 

PILOT.  There  have  been  three  horses 
of  this  name ;  two  of  which  were  excel- 
lent racers,  and  esteemed  equal,  as  plate 
horses,  to  any  of  their  time.  The  first 
was  bred  by  Sir  Charles  Bunbury ;  foaled 
in  1762  ;  got  by  Snap,  dam  by  Cade, 
grand-dam  by  Crab,  out  of  Lord  Port- 
more's  Abigail.  The  second  was  bred  by 
Sir  H.  Harpiu' ;  foaled  in  1770  ;  got  by 
Dainty  Davy,  dam  by  Blanck,  grand- 
dam  (Dizzy)  by  the  famous  and  original 
Driver.  The  third  was  bred  by  the  late 
Counsellor  Lade  ;  foaled  in  1782,  and 
got  by  the  above,  dam  by  Marske,  grand- 
dam  by  Reguliis.  The  two  last  won  a 
great  number  of  fifty-pomid  plates  annu- 
ally for  several  years  in  succession,  and 
afterwards  proved  very  excellent  country 
stallions. 

PINCHING.  In  jockeyship,  a  term 
used  to  express  a  method  of  trying  a 
horse's  mettle,  or  vigour,  and  of  shewing 
him  oflT  to  a  purchaser  when  the  creature 
is  on  sale.  Thus,  when  the  rider  is  on 
his  back,  he  makes  him  stand  still,  and 
keeping  him  fast  with  the  bridle-hand,  he 
applies  the  spurs  to  the  hair  of  the  horse's 
sides.  If  the  horse  is  impatient  under 
this,  and  draws  himself  up,  and  wants  to 
go  forward,  it  is  a  sign  of  mettle.  But 
the  purchaser  ought  to  try  this  himself  on 
the  hoi'se's  back ;  for  the  jockeys  have  the 
art  of  making  the  dullest  horse  seem  to 
have  mettle  in  these  trials.  The  pur- 
chaser must  also  distinguish  between  the 
restlessness  of  the  horse,  under  this  treat- 
ment, that  arises  from  vigour,  and  that 
which  arises  from  the  horse's  being  tick- 
lish, and  which  goes  off"  immediately. 

PINTAIL,  THE.  This  bird  is  less 
than  the  wild  duck  ;  its  length  is  twenty- 
eight  inches,  breadth  thirty-eight,  and  its 
weight  twenty-four  ounces. 

The  form  of  the  pintail  is  slender,  and 

the  neck  long  ;   bill  long  and  black,  on 

the  sides  blueish  ;   the  head,  for  an  inch 

of  the  neck  before,  rusty  purplish  brown  ; 
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nape  dusky  ;  forepart  and  sides  of  the 
neck  white,  a  little  mottled  with  dusky, 
the  white  I'ising  upwards  on  each  side  at 
the  back  part  like  ribbands  ;  part  of  the 
neck,  and  back,  greyish  white,  finely 
barred  with  black  ;  sides  of  the  body  the 
same,  but  paler  ;  scapulars  black,  long, 
pointed,  and  margined  with  very  pale 
cream-colour  ;  wings  pale  dusky  brown  ; 
across  them,  first  a  pale  rufous  bar,  then 
a  broad  deep  copper-coloured  one,  edged 
with  black,  and  below  this  is  a  narrow 
one  of  white  ;  the  two  middle  tail  feathers 
are  black,  and  more  than  thi'ee  inches 
longer  than  the  rest,  and  end  in  a  point ; 
the  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail  are  ash- 
coloured  ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  ai'e 
white  ;  vent  black,  the  sides  of  it  white  ; 
legs  and  feet  small  and  lead-coloured. 

The  female  is  smaller  ;  head  and  neck 
dusky,  minutely  streaked  with  brown, 
spotted  with  black  ;  tail  as  in  the  male, 
but  the  two  middle  feathers  not  so  far 
elongated. 

This  species  is  pretty  common  diu-ing 
winter  in  England,  especially  in  severe 
weather,  when  it  is  very  fat  ;  the  flesh  is 
superior  in  its  delicate  flavour  to  any 
other  wild  fowl.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary only  these  birds  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  Connaught,  in  Ireland. 
Upon  the  continent,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  which  it  breeds,  it  is  exti'emely  nvi- 
merous.  It  is  abundant  at  the  Lake 
Baikal,  in  Asia,  and  is  often  seen  in  large 
flocks  on  the  sea-coasts  of  China,  where 
it  is  caught  in  snares.  In  America  it  is 
not  uncommon,  being  plentiful  at  New 
York,  where  it  is  called  blue-bill  ;  from 
thence  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  it  is  supposed  to  breed. 

PISTE.  In  the  manege,  the  tread  or 
track  that  a  horse  makes  upon  the  ground 
he  goes  over.  The  language  is,  "  This 
horseman  observes  the  piste,  and  makes 
it  his  business  to  follow  the  tread  ;  "  that 
is,  he  follows  his  ground  regularly,  with- 
out enlarging  or  narrowing,  without  tra- 
versing or  entabling :  such  a  horse  "  works 
well  ujx)n  two  treads  ;  "  he  works  well 
with  one  piste. 

PLANTED.  A  term  used  of  a  horse. 
He  is  said  to  be  well  planted  when  he 
stands  equally  firm  on  all  his  legs,  and 
not  with  one  advanced  before  the  other. 
His  legs  should  be  wider  above  than  be- 
low, that  is,  the  distance  between  his  feet 
should  be  less  than  between  his  fore 
thighs,  at  that  part  next  to  the  shoulders; 
the  knees  ought  not  to  be  too  close,  but 
the  whole  leg  should  descend  in  a  straight 
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line  to  the  very  pastern-joint,  and  the  fret 
should  be  turned  neither  out  nor  in,  tlie 
pastern  being  placed  about  two  lingers 
breadth  more  backwards  than  the  coro- 
net. As  for  his  make  behind,  his  hams 
should  not  be  too  close,  and  the  instej), 
which  is  betvvixt  the  hock  and  the  pas- 
tern-joint, should  stand  perpendicular  to 
the  gromid. 

PLAY  OR  PAY.  A  description  of  bet 
so  made.  Whether  the  subject  of  such 
bet  be  man  or  horse  ;  the  object  of  a  race, 
or  boxing  match  ;  either  party  being  pre- 
sent at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
ready  to  perform  their  part  of  the  engage- 
ment previously  entered  into ;  the  other 
not  appearing,  or  appearing  and  then 
and  there  refusing  to  enter  into  the  con- 
test, upon  the  event  of  which  the  article 
or  bet  was  originally  formed,  can  lay  no 
claim  whatever  to  the  stakes  deposited ; 
and  the  holder  stands  justified  in  hand- 
ing such  stakes  over  to  the  winner,  hav- 
ing suthcient  evidence  in  justification  on 
his  own  part,  to  prove  that  it  was  bona 
fide  a  "  play  or  pay"  bet. — Or,  supposing 
a  bet  to  be  made  upon  a  horse  which  hap- 
pens not  to  start,  the  person  who  backed 
the  said  horse  must  pay. 

PLAY  OR  PAY.  The  name  of  a  horse 
of  much  racing  celebrity,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Durand.  He  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Parker,  and  got  by  Ulysses  out  of  Tif- 
fany's dam.  In  1794,  at  three  years  old 
(in  the  name  of  Mars)  he  won  50l.  at 
Epsom,  beating  six  others.  At  Stock- 
bridge,  a  sweepstakes  of  lOgs.  each,  nine 
subscribers.  At  Winchester,  he  walked 
over  the  course  for  a  sweepstakes  of  20o;s. 
each,  eight  subscribers.  Li  1795,  when 
four  years  old,  he  beat  Mr.  Turner's  Tim 
Tartlet,  two  miles  for  200gs.  The  next 
day  he  beat  Mr.  Cauty's  Alderman,  two 
miles,  for  50gs.  He  won  also  501.  at 
Guildford;  a  sweepstakes  of  logs,  each 
at  Stockbridge,  seven  subscribers  :  the 
next  day,  a  sweepstakes  of  1  Ogs.  each,  six 
subscribers.  At  Winchester,  a  sweep- 
stakes of  lOgs.  each,  eight  subscribers. 
At  Egham,  he  M^alked  over  for  a  sweep- 
stakes of  1  Ogs.  each,  five  subscribers.  The 
next  day,  he  won  a  501.  plate,  beating 
Pandolpho  and  Serpent.  In  179G,  when 
five  years  old,  he  won  the  Craven  stakes, 
of  lOgs.  each,  at  Newmarket,  beating 
eleven  others  :  501.  at  Ascot  Heath.  In 
1797,  then  six  years  old,  he  won  501.  at 
Epsom,  beating  five  others :  501.  at  Lewes, 
beating  Gohanna  and  Keren-happuch  : 
501.  at  Abingdon,  beating  Keren-hap- 
puch, Paroquet,  and  Roland.  In  con- 
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sequence  of  having  been  so  hard  run  for 
four  years  in  succession,  he  started  seven 
times  in  1798  without  once  winning.  In 
1799,  he  won  501.  at  Epsom,  beating 
Yeoman  and  Midnight :  501.  at  Guildford, 
beating  Mr.  Lade's  David,  and  two 
others  :  and  501.  at  Egham,  beating  Lord 
G.  Cavendish's  horse  by  Jupiter  :  after 
which,  he  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Dash- 
wood,  in  whose  possession,  at  nine  years 
old,  in  1800,  he  beat  Mr.  Whaley's  Post 
Boy,  four  miles,  over  Ascot,  for  lOOgs. 
and  walked  over  at  Egham  for  a  sweep- 
stakes of  20gs.  each,  three  subscribers. 

PLEURISY,  PERIPNEUMONY,  or 
INFLAMMATION  of  the  LUNGS  is 
a  common,  and  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous disorders  that  can  happen  to  a  horse  ; 
inasmuch,  that  if  nothing  has  been  done 
in  this  malady,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
save  his  life  after  three  days  have  elapsed. 
The  disorder  once  excited,  vai-ious  eftects 
M'ill  be  produced,  according  to  the  diver- 
sity of  the  parts  affected  :  for  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  inflames  the  contiguous 
extremities  of  the  pulmonary  arterj'. 
When  these  are  inflamed,  the  blood  be- 
comes stagnant,  the  vessels  are  distended, 
the  thinnest  part  of  the  fluids  is  expressed, 
as  it  were  by  transudation,  and  the  thicker 
jjarts  are  acciuuulated  ;  and  all  the  blood, 
as  yet  capable  of  circulation,  is  collected 
between  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries.  Hence  the  lungs  become  op- 
pressed, incapable  of  expanding  ;  and, 
after  death,  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  is  found  to  have  been  inflamed  ; 
and,  on  some  occasions,  so  much  distended 
with  blood,  as  actually  to  burst,  and  the 
lungs  resemble  putrid  liver,  the  cells 
being  filled  with  blood  from  the  great  dis- 
tension of  the  jiiihnonary  arteries.  This 
effusion  takes  place  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  often  to  the  quantity  of  one  and 
two  buckets.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  the  pulse  is  oppressed,  from  the 
great  distension  occasioned  by  the  blood 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  while  the 
left  side  of  this  viscus  is  weak,  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  quantity.  In  the  horse, 
peripneumony,  pleurisy,  ttc.  form  only 
one  and  the  same  disease  ;  although  some 
of  our  latest  veterinary  writers  have  been 
pleased  to  make  different  chapters  of 
each,  after  admitting  the  almost  indistin- 
guishable resemblance  of  the  different 
diseases,  and  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
the  same  treatment  for  them  all. 

The  Causes  of  this  disease,  are  a  sud- 
den change  of  temperature  in  the  atmo- 
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sphere ;  the  drinking  of  cold  water,  after 
being  heated  by  exercise ;  or  by  exposure 
to  a  current  of  cold  or  damp  air  in  the 
same  state ;  swimming  or  washing  the 
animal  in  a  state  of  perspiration ;  high 
feeding,  and  want  of  regular  exercise  ; 
and  lastly,  that  blind  notion  of  keeping 
the  stables  too  hot ;  for  nothing  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  generation  of  dis- 
eases of  all  kinds,  as  shutting  up  horses 
in  warm  and  confined  stables,  where  every 
door  and  window,  and  every  crevice  of 
the  stable  is  closed  up  (as  if  the  external 
air  was  infectious) ;  by  which  means  they 
constantly  breathe  a  loathsome,  strong, 
hot,  foul  air,  highly  impregnated  with  the 
putrid  steams  of  their  own  urine,  dung, 
&c.  and  every  hurtful  exhalation  produced 
by  the  great  heat  of  the  confined  air. 
Such  a  situation  as  this  unavoidably  brings 
the  system  into  a  completely  relaxed  state : 
the  lungs  being  deprived  of  a  free  circu- 
lation, the  animals  are  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  distempers,  which  take  place  in 
consequence  of  obstructed  perspiration  ; 
such  as  tumours  in  the  glands,  lumps, 
swelled  legs,  the  grease,  mange,  farcy, 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  even  the 
glanders.  But  the  danger  is  infinitely 
greater  when  the  perspirable  matter,  in- 
tended to  be  carried  off  in  the  ordinary 
course,  fixes  itself  upon  some  internal 
viscus,  such  as  the  brain,  the  lungs,  pleura, 
intestines,  &c.  From  the  first  arise  all 
the  diseases  of  the  brain,  such  as  staggers, 
apoplexy,  &c.  From  the  second,  coughs, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  consumption, 
&c.  And  in  the  third  place,  should  the 
perspirable  matter  fix  upon  the  bowels,  a 
diarrhoea  will  be  the  consequence,  which 
genei-ally  terminates  with  more  or  less 
fatal  effect. 

The  danger  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
fever,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by 
the  following  invariable  symptoms,  viz. 
quick  respiration ;  hot  breath ;  the  ex- 
tremities cold  ;  the  tongue  hot  and  dry  ; 
the  flanks  heaving  ;  the  animal  never  ly- 
ing down  ;  the  last  forms  a  very  charac- 
teristic symptom  :  he  also  sometimes 
hangs  his  head. 

Treatment.  The  most  powerful  means 
of  resolution  should  be  employed  on  the 
discovery  of  the  disease ;  copious  bleed- 
ing from  a  large  orifice,  or  from  opening 
the  two  jugular  veins  at  once,  is  what  we 
chiefly  depend  upon.  In  this  operation, 
the  quantity  of  five  quarts  may  be  taken 
at  once,  which  answers  better  than  the 
common  practice  of  drawing  three  pints, 
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or  two  quarts,  as  practised  by  common 
farriers.  Previous  to  bleeding,  the  pulse 
is  oppressed  ;  but  it  soon  becomes  strong 
and  full,  by  the  removal  of  the  distension, 
by  copious  bleeding ;  but,  if  the  evacu- 
ation be  continued,  it  becomes  weak. 

We  must  endeavour  also  to  bring  an 
external  irritation  on  each  side  of  the 
chest  and  legs,  by  blistering  or  firing  (or 
perhaps  both)  the  region  of  the  lungs ; 
and  at  the  same  time  introducing  one 
rowel  under  the  chest,  and  another  under 
the  belly.  The  four  extremities  are  to  be 
well  stimulated  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
twice  a  day ;  if  this  does  not  stop  the 
progress  of  inflammation,  we  must  stop 
the  circulation  in  the  veins  by  external 
pressure  (or  ligatures)  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  cellular  membrane,  under  the 
skin  of  the  chest,  must  be  inflated  with 
air,  so  as  to  bring  on  inflammation  ;  and 
if  this  does  not  succeed,  we  may  inject 
some  stimulating  fluid,  as  spirits  of  tiu"- 
pentine,  which  is  the  best  stimulus ;  this 
will  be  found  one  of  the  most  salutary  re- 
medies in  this  fatal  disease. 

Internally,  diuretics  are  sometimes 
used  with  advantage  ;  such  as  an  ounce 
or  two  of  nitre  made  up  into  a  ball,  with 
a  little  treacle ;  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  following  balls,  viz.  tartar  emetic, 
three  ounces  ;  opium,  an  ounce  ;  treacle, 
sufiicient  quantity  to  be  made  into  a  mass ; 
to  be  divided  into  twelve  balls,  one  of 
which  must  be  given  in  the  morning,  and 
another  in  the  evening. 

Dvu'ing  this  treatment  we  must  inject 
two  or  three  clysters  of  warm  water  every 
day  ;  and  the  animal  must  also  be  kept 
in  a  cold  stable,  well  clothed,  taking  care 
to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  in  dry 
weather,  indeed,  an  open  field  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  a  stable.  His  drink  must  be  of 
good  warm  gruel ;  and  the  animal  must 
take  no  exei'cise  during  the  inflammatory 
state  of  the  disease.  On  the  termination 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a  quantity 
of  coagulated  lymph  is  frequently  left  un- 
absorbed  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest ;  or  a 
common  anasarca  of  the  lungs  occurs 
from  the  inaction  of  the  absorbent  vessels, 
which  had  previously  been  excited  too 
violently.  This  produces  a  cough,  and  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  is  some- 
times ciu-ed  by  the  use  of  a  very  power- 
ful tonic  ;  such  as  blue  vitriol,  and  tartar 
emetic,  of  each  three  ounces,  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  linseed  powdered,  and 
anisated  balsam  of  sulphur,  or  Venice 
turpentine,  sufflcient  quantity  to  mix  the 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  balls, 
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given  once  or  twice  every  day^  according  Blistering  on  each  side  of  the  chest  ■will 

to  circumstances,  and  continued  as  long  also  be  found   very  useful  in  promoting 

as  necessity  requires.     Should  they  act  as  absorption.      If  the  method  of  practice 

a  diuretic,  or  take  the  horse  off  his  food,  here    recommended    be   judiciously    em- 

they  must  be  discontinued  for  a  few  days  ;  ployed,  it  will  answer  the  highest  expec- 

but  when  the  staling  is  over,  and  the  ani-  tations,  in  removing  the  inflammatory  as 

mal  recovers  his  appetite,  the  medicines  well  as  chronic  state  of  one  of  the  most 

must  be  recurred  to  as  before,  until  you  fatal  disorders  incident  to  the  horse, 
have  obtained  a  perfect  and  radical  cure. 

PLOVERS.  There  are  three  sorts  of  these  birds  which  are 
very  minor  objects  of  the  sportsman's  pursuit ;  the  golden,  the 
grey,  and  the  peewit  or  lapwing. 

The  golden  plover  is  the  size  of  the  turtle  dove  ;  its  weight  nine 
ounces  ;  length  eleven  inches,  breadth  twenty-four  ;  the  bill  is  short 
and  black  ;  the  feathers  on  the  head,  back,  and  wing  coverts,  are 
dusky,  beautifully  spotted  on  each  side  with  light  yellowish  green ; 
round  the  eyes  and  the  chin  almost  white  ;  sides  of  the  head,  the 
neck,  and  sides  of  the  body,  the  same  as  the  upper  parts,  but  much 
paler  :  the  breast  brown,  marked  with  greenish  oblong  strokes  ;  the 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  barred  with  black  and  yellowish  green :  the 
greater  quills  are  dusky ;  the  legs  black ;  and  it  wants  the  back  toe, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  birds  of  its  kind.  There  is 
some  variety  seen  in  the  colour  of  the  belly ;  this  is  owing  to  the  sea- 
son :  about  the  beginning  of  March,  the  appearance  of  black  in  the 
breast  is  first  seen,  increasing  by  degrees,  until  that  part  becomes  a 
full  black ;  but  after  the  time  of  incubation,  this  tint  again  disappears, 
and  the  belly  is  white.  The  male  and  female  difter  very  little,  and 
in  the  young  birds  the  spots  are  not  of  a  full  yellow,  but  inchne  more 
to  grey. 

M.  Baillon,  who  has  observed  these  birds  in  Picardy,  asserts,  that 
their  early  plumage  is  grey  ;  that  at  their  first  moult  in  August  and 
September,  they  get  some  feathers  of  a  yellow  cast,  or  which  are 
spotted  with  that  colour ;  but  it  is  not  until  after  some  years  that  they 
acquire  their  fine  golden  tint.  He  adds,  that  the  females  are  hatched 
entirely  grey,  and  only  when  old  assume  a  little  yellow  ;  and  that  it 
is  very  rare  to  see  their  feathers  so  uniform  and  beautiful  as  the 
males.  No  longer  need  the  distinction  of  tints  in  this  species  of  birds 
be  remarked,  since  this  gentleman  has  proved,  that  the  varieties  re- 
sult from  the  difference  of  age  and  sex. 

This  elegant  bird  inhabits  England  the  whole  year,  and  breeds  on 
several  of  our  unfrequented  mountains  ;  is  very  common  on  those  of 
the  isle  of  Rum,  and  others  of  the  loftier  Hebrides  ;  also  on  the 
Grampian,  and  all  the  heathy  hills  of  the  islands  and  Highlands  of 
Scotland :  millions  are  found  in  the  Orkneys,  from  which  they  never 
entirely  migrate  ;  they  lay  four  eggs,  two  inches  in  length,  more 
pointed  in  shape  than  those  of  the  lapwing,  and  of  a  pale  cinereous 
olive,  blotched  with  blackish  spots ;  they  make  a  whistling  noise,  and 
fly  in  small  flocks,  and,  by  a  skilfid  imitation  of  the  note,  may  be  en- 
ticed within  shot.  They  frequent,  in  November,  meadows  and  com- 
mons ;  and  there  was  once  an  instance  of  a  warrener  near  Bristol 
killing  eleven  at  one  shot.     Their  flesh  is  sweet  and  tender  ;  they 
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PLOVER 

are  dressed  like  the  woodcock,  with  their  trail,  and  are  excellent 
eating. 

The  golden  plover  is  common  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  numerous  in  America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Carolina  ;  migrating 
from  one  part  to  another,  according  to  the  seasons  :  is  met  with  to 
the  south  as  far  as  Aleppo  ;  and  if,  says  Latham,  the  species  he  not 
mistaken,  in  the  island  of  Batavia  and  in  China.  Our  last  voyagers 
found  them  at  Owhyhee,  Tongataboo,  and  also  York  Islands,  but  of  a 
smaller  size. 

The  grey  plover  is  about  twelve  inches  long  and  twenty-five  broad, 
and  weighs  seven  ounces  ;  the  bill  is  black,  about  an  inch  long :  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  a  double  row  of  spinous  appendages  pointing 
inwards  ;  the  head,  back,  and  wing  coverts,  are  of  a  dusky  brown, 
edged  with  greenish  ash-colour,  and  some  with  white  ;  the  cheeks 
and  throat  white,  marked  with  oblong  dusky  spots ;  the  belly,  thighs, 
and  rump,  white  ;  the  exterior  webs  of  the  quill  feathers  black  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  interior  webs  of  the  first  four  white :  the  tail  is  short, 
does  not  project  beyond  the  wing,  and  is  marked  with  transverse  bars 
of  black  and  white ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  green  ;  the  back  toe  ex- 
tremely small.  This  bird  is  in  no  great  abundance,  in  England ;  * 
they  generally  come  in  small  flocks  about  October,  and  leave  this 
country  about  March  ;  in  cold  and  frosty  weather  they  seek  their 
food  on  such  lands  as  lie  near  the  sea ;  in  open  weather  they  feed  in 
ploughed  fields,  especially  if  sown ;  and,  having  fed,  fly  to  some  plash 
of  water  to  wash  their  beaks  and  feet — a  habit  which  is  also  common 
to  the  woodcocks,  the  lapwings,  the  curlews,  and  many  other  birds 
which  feed  on  worms ;  they  sleep  chiefly  in  the  day  in  calm  weather, 
passing  most  of  the  night  in  running  up  and  down  after  the  worms, 
which  then  creep  out  of  the  ground  :  at  that  time  they  make  a  small 
cry,  as  if  to  keep  their  flock  collected  till  day-break,  when  they  unite 
and  fly  to  the  coast  ;  they  are  sometimes  taken  in  nets  at  their  first 
coming,  and  the  fowler  is  cautious  to  set  his  nets  to  play  with  the 
wind  ;  for  instance,  when  the  wind  is  easterly  that  they  may  play 
westerly.  The  north-west  is  the  worst  wind  to  take  them  ;  all  sea- 
fowl  fly  against  the  wind,  whenever  they  design  to  rest  on  the  land. 
The  preferable  places  for  setting  the  nets  are  in  large  common 
fields  of  green  corn,  and  near  to  water,  for  there  they  are  sure  to 
resort  to  clean  their  beaks  and  feet  :  their  flesh  is  very  delicate.  In 
Carolina  they  are  seen  in  the  vaUeys,  near  the  mountains,  in  great 
numbers,  but  seldom  alight ;  are  also  very  common  in  Siberia,  ap- 
pearing there  in  autumn  in  vast  flocks,  coming  from  the  extreme 
north,  where  they  breed. 

The  lapwing  or  peewit. — This  bird  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 

*  Mr  G  ilpin  speaks  of  them  as  sometimes  abounding  in  the  New  Forest.  "  Plovers 
of  different  kinds  ( says  that  gentleman )  are  common  in  its  heathy  parts.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  large  flocks  of  the  grey  species,  and  admired  them  as  they  encircled 
the  air ;  in  their  regular  flight  they  in  some  degree  resemble  water-fowls,  but  are  not 
so  determined  in  their  course,  wheeling  about  and  forming  various  evolutions  :  at  tunes 
they  appear  scattered  and  in  confusion,  until  closing  together,  as  if  by  some  word  of 
command,  they  get  again  into  form." 
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description  here.     It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  north- 
ward as  Iceland.     In  the  winter  is  met  with  in  Persia  and  Egypt. 

The  chief  food  of  the  lapwing  is  worms ;  and  sometimes  they  may 
be  seen  in  flocks,  nearly  covering  the  low  marshy  grounds,  in  search 
of  these,  which  they  draw  with  great  dexterity  from  their  holes. 
When  the  bird  meets  with  one  of  those  litttle  clusters  of  pellets,  or 
rolls  of  earth,  that  are  thrown  out  by  the  worms'  perforations,  it  first 
gently  removes  the  mould  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  then  strikes 
the  ground  at  the  side  with  its  foot,  and  steadily  and  attentively  waits 
the  issue  :  the  reptile,  alarmed  by  the  shock,  emerges  from  its  retreat, 
and  is  instantly  seized.  In  the  evening  the  lapwings  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent plan  ;  they  run  along  the  grass  and  feel  under  their  feet  the 
worms,  which  now  come  forth  invited  by  the  coolness  of  the  air. 
Thus  they  obtain  a  plentiful  meal  ;  and  afterwards  wash  their  bill 
and  feet  in  the  small  pools  or  rivulets. 

"  I  have  seen  this  bird  (says  Dr.  Latham)  approach  a  worm-cast, 
turn  it  aside,  and,  after  making  two  or  three  turns  about,  by  way  of 
giving  motion  to  the  ground,  the  Avorm  came  out,  and  the  watchful 
bird,  seizing  hold  of  it,  drew  it  forth." 

They  remain  in  England  the  whole  year.  The  female  lays  four 
or  five  eggs  among  rushes,  or  upon  fallows,  upon  a  little  bed  which 
she  prepares  of  dry  grass.  These  are  olive-coloured  and  spotted 
with  black.  She  sits  about  three  weeks,  and  the  young  are  able  to 
run  within  one  day  after  they  are  hatched. 

The  parent  exhibits  the  greatest  attachment  to  them ;  and  the  arts 
used  by  this  bird  to  allure  boys  and  dogs  from  the  place  where  they 
are  running,  are  extremely  amusing.  She  does  not  wait  the  arrival 
of  her  enemies  at  the  spot,  but  boldly  pushes  out  to  meet  them. 
When  as  near  as  she  dare  venture,  she  rises  from  the  ground  with  a 
screaming  voice,  as  if  just  flushed  from  hatching,  though  probably 
at  the  same  time  not  within  a  hundred  yards  of  her  nest.  She  flies  with 
great  clamour  and  apparent  anxiety ;  whining  and  screaming  around 
the  invaders,  striking  at  them  with  her  wings,  and  sometimes  flutter- 
ing as  if  she  was  wounded.  To  complete  the  deception,  she  becomes 
still  more  clamorous  as  she  retires  from  the  nest.  If  very  near,  she 
appears  altogether  unconcerned,  and  her  cries  cease  in  proportion  as 
her  fears  are  augmented.  When  approached  by  dogs,  she  flies 
heavily,  at  a  little  distance  before  them,  as  if  maimed ;  still  vociferous, 
and  still  bold,  but  never  offering  to  move  towards  the  quarter  where 
her  young  are  stationed.  The  dogs  pursue,  in  expectation  every 
moment  of  seizing  the  parent,  and  by  this  means  actually  lose  the 
young  ;  for  the  cunning  bird  having  thus  drawn  them  off"  to  a  proper 
distance,  exerts  her  powers,  and  leaves  her  astonished  pursuers  to 
gaze  at  the  rapidity  of  her  flight. 

There  are  few  readers  acquainted  in  any  degree  with  the  country, 
who  will  not  recollect  how  justly  the  following  hnes  describe  the  man- 
ners of  this  bird : — 

-Hence,  around  the  head 


Of  wand'ring  swains,  the  white  wing'd  plover  wheels 
Her  sounding  flight ;  and  then  directly  on, 
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In  long  excursion,  skims  the  level  lawn, 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest. 

The  following  anecdote  exhibits  the  domestic  nature  of  the  lap- 
wing, as  well  as  the  art  with  which  it  conciliates  the  regard  of  animals 
differing  from  itself,  and  generally  considered  as  hostile  to  every 
species  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Two  lapwings  were  given  to  a  clergy- 
man, who  put  them  into  his  garden  ;  one  soon  died,  but  the  other 
continued  to  j)ick  up  such  food  as  the  place  afforded,  till  winter  de- 
prived it  of  its  usual  supply.  Necessity  soon  compelled  it  to  draw  near 
the  house,  by  which  it  gradually  became  familiarized  to  occasional 
interruptions  from  the  family.  At  length,  one  of  the  servants,  when 
she  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  back-kitchen  with  a  light,  observed 
that  the  lapwing  always  uttered  his  cry  of  " pee-wit"  to  obtain  ad- 
mittance. He  soon  grew  more  familiar :  as  the  winter  advanced,  he 
approached  as  far  as  the  kitchen,  but  with  much  caution,  as  that 
part  of  the  house  was  generally  occupied  by  a  dog  and  cat,  whose 
friendship,  however,  the  lapwing  at  length  conciliated  so  entirely, 
that  it  was  his  regular  custom  to  resort  to  the  fireside  as  soon  as  it 
grew  dark,  and  spend  the  evening  and  night  with  his  two  associates, 
sitting  close  by  them,  and  partaking  of  the  comforts  of  the  warmth. 
As  soon  as  spring  appeared,  he  discontinued  his  visits  to  the  house, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  garden;  but  on  the  approach  of  winter,  he 
had  recourse  to  his  old  shelter  and  friends,  who  received  him  very 
cordially.  Security  was  productive  of  insolence  ;  what  was  at  first 
obtained  with  caution,  was  afterwards  taken  without  reserve  :  he  fre- 
quently amused  hiinself  with  washing  in  the  bowl  which  was  set  for 
the  dog  to  drink  out  of;  and,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  he  shewed 
marks  of  the  greatest  indignation  if  either  of  his  companions  pre- 
sumed to  interrupt  him.  He  died  in  the  asylum  he  had  thus  chosen, 
being  choaked  with  something  he  had  picked  up  from  the  floor. 

POACHER.  A  name  given  to  those  nocturnal  depredators,  by 
whom  the  game  is  so  shamefully  destroyed,  in  opposition  to  all  law 
and  in  defiance  of  order.  A  poacher  frequently  exhibits  external 
marks  or  characteristics  of  his  profession :  for  instance,  the  suspicious 
leer  of  his  hollow  and  sunken  eye,  his  pallid  cheek,  his  wide,  copious 
jacket — in  fact,  his  totit  ensemble  is  impressively  at  variance  with  that 
which  is  exhibited  by  any  other  class  of  the  human  species.  He  con- 
tracts habits  of  idleness  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  can  scarcely  ever 
persuade  himself  to  work  even  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  there 
is  no  longer  an  illicit  market  open  for  the  fruits  of  his  nocturnal  de- 
predation. As  the  month  of  September  draws  near,  he  puts  his 
tackle  in  order — he  prepares  his  destructive  net,  and  watches  with 
unwearied  perseverance  the  jucking  of  partridges.  During  the  sea- 
son of  his  culpable  exertion,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  lulled  in 
repose,  he  is  busied  in  his  nefarious  pursuits  amidst  the  noxious  dews 
of  evening,  amongst  which  he  has  frequently  to  secrete  himself  till  he 
is  half  perished,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  favourable  moment,  or  thus 
eluding  the  inquisitive  search  of  the  gamekeeper.  He  retires  to 
feverish  and  uncertain  repose,  when  the  more  honest  part  of  the  com- 
munity rise  from  their  peaceful  couches  to  commence  their  diurnal 
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labour.  He  rises  at  mid-day  scarcely  refreshed,  and  seeks  to  renew, 
in  the  fumes  of  strong  drink,  the  exhaustion  which  nature  has  ex- 
perienced from  the  noxious  prowling  of  the  preceding  night : — he 
thus  prepares  himself  for  a  continuance  of  depredation.  His  habi- 
tation seems  to  take  its  tone  from  its  wretched  master — it  wears  a 
different  appearance  from  those  which  surround  it ;  his  wife  and 
children  are  clothed  in  rags  ;  while  he,  even  if  unmolested,  dies  pre- 
maturely of  an  accumulation  of  disease,  the  natural  result  of  his  per- 
nicious habits ! 

*'  It  is,  perhaps,  among  that  description  of  persons  well  known  by 
the  name  o^  poachers  (observes  a  writer)  that  the  greater  number  of 
those  are  trained  to  rapine,  who  infest  every  rural  neighbourhood 
with  their  petty  thefts,  and  whose  dexterity  almost  bids  defiance  to 
precaution.  Accustomed  in  the  ensnaring  of  game,  to  the  secrecy  of 
fraud,  and  committing  their  depredations  amidst  the  silence  of  night, 
those  horrors,  and  tliat  consequent  dread,  which  frequently  deter 
from  the  commission  of  great  offences,  gradually  lose  their  effects. 
Solitude  and  darkness,  which  have  wherewithal  to  appal  the  human 
mind  in  its  first  deviations  into  guilt,  are  divested  of  their  terror  in 
those  pilfering  pursuits  ;  and  the  consequence  is  sufficiently  well 
known  to  all,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  magistrates,  are  called  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  delinquency  of  public  offenders.  It  is  to  this  initia- 
tion they  ascribe  their  subsequent  enormities. 

When  guilt,  however  venal,  becomes,  by  repetition,  familiar  to  the 
mind,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  to  re- 
strain its  excesses  ;  they  cannot  arrest  their  career  of  iniquity  ;  they 
cannot  chalk  out  the  line  of  wrong  beyond  which  they  will  not  pass. 
Confining  their  first  nocturnal  excursions  to  the  snaring  of  hares, 
and  netting  of  partridges,  whenever  they  have  a  less  booty  than 
usual,  they  are  tempted  to  compensate  the  deficiency  by  petty  plun- 
der of  some  kind ;  and  the  log  pile,  the  stack,  the  fold,  the  hen  roost, 
all  in  turn  pay  tribute  to  the  prowling  vagabond,  who  fills  as  he  can 
that  void  in  his  capacious  bag,  which  has  been  left  by  his  want  of 
success  as  a  poacher. 

The  great  evil  is,  that  a  culprit  of  this  class,  feeling  no  compunc- 
tion in  the  early  stage  of  his  guilt,  proceeds  carelessly  to  a  state  of 
the  most  complete  degeneracy.  Game  is  a  species  of  property  of 
which  he  has  so  indistinct  a  conception,  that  he  scarcely  thinks  he 
has  committed  a  moral  injustice  in  the  various  stratagems  by  which 
he  has  contrived  to  obtain  it ;  he  sees  not  that  the  claim  of  another  is 
better  than  his  ;  he  knows  not  whence  that  absolute  legal  right  in 
another  to  that  which  he  has  taken,  is  derived ;  his  companions,  to 
whom  he  recounts  his  manoeuvres,  are  more  likely  to  applaud  his 
cunning  than  to  reprove  his  crime.  Thus,  the  remorse  of  conscience 
being  but  slight  and  feeble  in  the  outset,  the  wretch  is  encouraged 
by  degrees  to  trample  on  the  laws  with  greater  boldness,  and  at 
length  suffers  as  a  felon ! 

That  laws  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  man  whose  family  de- 
pends entirely  on  his  labour  for  support,  from  quitting  his  spade,  or 
his  plough,  to  range  the  woods  for  a  precarious  subsistence,  by  the 
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destruction  of  animals,  must  be  conceded  by  all  who  contribute  to 
the  fund  which  is  exacted  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  in  this 
country  ;  and  the  writer  who  paints  in  his  closet  the  hardship  of  the 
husbandman,  in  being  restrained  from  capturing  what  is  called  game, 
would,  in  his  parlour,  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  grumble  at  the  de- 
mand of  an  increased  rate,  occasioned  by  the  families  of  half  a  dozen 
poachers  coming  suddenly  upon  the  parish  purse,  to  which  he  paid. 

Of  poachers  resorting  to  the  most  desperate  measures,  and  of  even 
committing  murder,  the  instances  are  too  numerous  and  too  notorious 
to  need  a  further  detail  in  this  place.  Of  the  extent  of  a  poacher's 
labours  in  his  vocation,  a  display  was  made  in  1793,  upon  searching 
the  house  of  a  farmer  in  Yorkshire,  when  a  great  quantity  of  snares 
and  other  implements  were  found,  and  fifteen  hundred  hare  sJdns,  to 
all  appearance  killed  that  season  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
culprit  was  constable  of  the  parish,  and  openly  very  alert  against 
offenders  of  his  own  class. 

In  Barnstaple,  Devonshire,  in  1795,  died  Mrs.  Barbara  Snellgrove, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  96 :  and,  until  upwards  of  94,  distinguished  as 
the  most  noted  and  most  accomplished  female  poacher  that  had  ever 
figured  in  this  species  of  depredation.  The  skill  of  Gramuj  Bab 
( the  name  she  was  known  by)  in  taking  all  kinds  of  game,  was  never 
surpassed.  She  frequently  boasted  of  selling  fish  to  gentlemen  taken 
out  of  their  own  ponds,  and  game  from  their  own  manors.  Her  cof- 
fin and  shroud  she  kept  in  her  apartments  twenty  years  previous  to 
her  decease. 

The  following  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  determined  perseverance 
and  resolution  with  which  poachers  pursue  their  avocation  : — During 
a  snow,  in  1804,  a  noted  poacher  was  shooting  at  a  covey  of  par- 
tridges on  the  manors  of  Worthen  and  Brockton :  the  gun  burst  and 
terribly  shattered  his  left  hand.  On  his  way  home,  he  was  met  by  a 
neighbour,  >yho,  observing  his  hand  bleeding  freely,  inquired  the 
cause  ;  when  the  other  replied,  "  the  gun  burst,  and  has  blown  off 
two  of  my  fingers ;  but  never  mind  that,  mun,  I  ha'  got  the  birds !  " 

The  following  verses  were  written  on  a  "  man  who  had  once  been 
a  farmer  of  very  respectable  character  ;  at  length,  however,  sloth, 
drunkenness,  and  bad  company,  brought  on  his  ruin,  and  he  com- 
menced poaching  for  a  subsistence."  They  originally  appeared  in  the 
second  volume  of  that  interesting  work,  the  Annals  of  Sporting : — 

In  yon  wood,  where  the  oak  trees  their  branches  are  flinging 

Across  the  wild  path,  to  the  woodman  scarce  known. 
Over  which,  from  its  side,  the  dark  fern  is  springing, 
And  woodbine  and  briai's  togetlier  are  chnging. 

Entangling  the  track,  stands  a  cottage  alone, 

Half  hid  by  the  brambles  that  o'er  it  have  grown, 
And  the  ivy  that  loves  o'er  the  rnin  to  roam  ; 

While  the  windows  all  broken,  a  garden  neglected. 

That  'mid  the  rank  weeds  can  be  scarcely  detected, 
■     Of  sloth  and-  of  poverty  picture  the  home  : — 
And  such  is  the  picture  of  Will  Hubert's  dwelling. 

Once  of  fair  honest  fame  till  by  vice  led  astray. 
And  drunkenness  each  bitter  feeling  expelling, 

To  merited  poverty  left  him  a  prey  ; 
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And  scorned  by  his  friends  of  his  honester  name, 
That  name  which  alone  can  true  happiness  give, 

For  shame  and  dislionour  he  bartered  fair  fame. 
The  lost  lonely  life  of  a,  2)(xic/u'r  to  live. 

In  the  twilight  hour,  when  the  rear  mouse  is  flitting, 

And  from  some  gray  ruin  tlie  owl's  heard  to  shriek, 
His  low  ruined  hut  oft  is  Hubert  seen  quitting. 

With  net  and  with  setter  the  meadows  to  seek  ; 
When,  lo !  on  some  wide  spreading  stubble  his  setter. 

Low  creeping  along,  shews  the  covey  is  nigh  ; 
Whilst  Hubert  approaches,  all  cautious,  the  better 

To  mark  their  position,  and  see  how  they  lie  ; 
Then  one  end  of  his  net  in  the  earth  firmly  staking. 

As  near  to  the  game,  unwaked,  he  can  get, 
With  the  other  around  them,  a  wide  circuit  making. 

O'er  the  whole  of  the  covey  he  draws  the  light  net. 
Then,  laden  with  spoil,  to  his  cottage  returning, 

He  lavs  him  to  rest  till  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
And  hastes  to  the  road  with  the  first  break  of  morning. 

To  meet  the  stage-coach  and  deliver  his  prey 
To  his  crony,  the  guard,  with  the  old  whisper'd  warning- 

"  They're  a  sackful  of  birds— stow  'em  out  of  the  way.' 

Oft  to  the  warren,  on  the  moor, 

When  bright  o'er  all  the  moon-beam  shin'd, 
His  ferrets  and  his  nets  he  bore. 

Whilst  his  dark  lurcher  lurked  behind, 
And  'neatli  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 

One  moment  would  he  jJause  to  see, 
In  circling  round  the  rabbits  play. 
Light  frisking  in  the  silver  ray 

In  rapid  movements  light  and  free  ; 
Then  gave  the  signal— at  the  call 
At  each  wide  spring  and  rapid  bound 
A  bleeding  victim  stain'd  the  ground, 
Till  deep  in  earth  the  fearful  race 

Seek  shelter  from  their  sullen  foe 
In  vain,  for  now  the  ferrets  trace 

Each  mazy  burrow  far  below, 
And  urge  them  forth  in  wild  affViglit  ; 

While  Hubert  stands,  with  ready  net, 

Carefully  o'er  each  enti'ance  set. 
To  intercept  them  in  their  flight. 

Far  in  some  marshy  woodland  glade, 

Where  slow  the  sluggish  waters  ooze 
Across  the  track  by  woodcocks  made, 
His  well-limed  twigs  he  often  laid  ; 

Or  spread  around  the  running  nooze  ; 
Or  to  some  fenny  mere  he'd  go. 
Where  waving  reeds  and  rushes  grow, 

Where  teal  and  wigeon  love  to  sport, 
And  duck  and  mallard  oft  resort. 
Where  wild-geese  wet  their  pinions  grey, 
And  stately  herons  love  to  stray ; 
There,  o'er  the  shallow  water's  bed. 
His  baited  hooks  at  eve  he'd  spread. 
And  leave  them  till  the  coming  day. 

When  flutt'ring  o'er  the  ruffled  tide. 
The  teal  and  wigeon  strive  in  vain  ; 
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And  e'en  the  heron's  crested  pride 
By  the  frail  slender  line  is  ta'en. 

Various  too,  the  snares  he'd  spread 

Where  pheasants  haunt  tlie  green  wood  shade 

Along  their  paths  he'd  lime-twigs  lay, 

Or  spread  the  hair  nooze  in  their  way  ; 

Or  barley,  oats,  or  wheat  he'd  use, 

Steep'd  in  the  Indian  beny's  juice. 

Which,  by  the  heedless  birds  devour'd, 

Makes  them  fall  senseless  and  o'erpowered. 

At  once  a  rich  and  easy  prey  : 

Or,  when  at  eve,  amid  the  trees. 

The  pheasants  to  their  roost  were  gone, 
And  hush'd  and  still  was  every  breeze, 

Oft  would  he  seek  the  wood  alone  ; 
And  'neath  some  tree  he'd  take  his  stand, 
A  sulphur  match  light  in  his  hand. 

When  noxious  vapoiu's  upwards  thrown, 
Thro'  all  the  leaves  and  branches  crept, 
Stifling  the  pheasants  as  they  slept. 

Or  in  the  dusk  his  snares  he'd  lay- 

Within  the  entrance  of  some  break. 
There  to  remain  till  break  of  day, 

In  hopes  the  timid  hare  to  take : 
Nor  vain  his  hopes — for  seldom  he. 

When  he  revisited  his  snares. 
Scarce  ever  failed  at  morn  to  see 

A  hare  reward  his  evening  cares. 


Such  is  the  life  that  Hubert  spends. 

Each  night  to  lawless  practice  lent, 

Each  day  in  low-liv'd  pleasure  spent 
In  some  near  pot  house,  with  his  friends  ; 
Not  like  the  friends  which  once  he  knew, 

When  pass'd  his  days  in  honest  toil ; 
But  thieves  and  rogues,  a  drunken  crew, 

Share  in  the  product  of  his  spoil ; 
While  filthy  jest,  or  obscure  song, 
All  day  the  boisterous  mirth  prolong. 

We  have  another  picture  upon  the  same  subject,  from  the  pen  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  expression  of  which  is  very 
forcible,  and  the  composition  altogether  very  poetical  and  highly 
interesting.  It  ofters  a  different  view  of  the  same  subject — more 
interesting,  more  impressive,  and  much  more  poetical. 

Seek  we  yon  glade,  where  the  proud  oak  o'ertops 
Wide  waving  seas  of  birch  and  hazel  copse, 
Leaving  between  deserted  isles  of  land, 
Where  stunted  heath  is  patched  with  ruddy  sand  ; 
And  lonely  on  the  waste  the  yew  is  seen. 
Or  straggling  hollies  spread  a  brighter  green. 
Here,  little  worn,  and  winding  dark  and  steep, 
Our  scarce-mark'd  path  descends  yon  dingle  deep  : 
Follow — but  heedful — cautious  of  a  trip — 
In  earthly  mire  philosophy  may  slip. 
Step  slov/  and  wary  o'er  the  swampy  stream, 
Till,  guided  by  the  charcoal's  smothering  steam, 
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We  reach  the  frail,  yet  barricaded,  door 

Of  hovel  form'd  for  poorest  of  the  poor. 

No  hearth  the  fire,  no  vent  the  smoke  receives, 

The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering  leaves  ; 

For  if  such  hut,  our  forest  statutes  say. 

Rise  in  the  progress  of  one  night  and  day, 

(Tlio'  plac'd  where  still  the  Conqueror's  hests  o'erawe, 

And  his  son's  stirrup  shines  the  badge  of  law*) 

The  builder  claims  the  unenviable  boon. 

To  tenant  dwelling,  framed  as  slight  and  soon 

As  wigvvam  wild,  that  shrouds  the  native  frore 

On  the  bleak  coast  of  frost-barr'd  Labradore. 

Approach,  and  thro'  the  vuilatticed  window  peep — 
Nay,  shrink  not  back,  the  inmate  is  asleep, 
Sunk  mid  yon  sordid  blankets,  till  the  sun 
Stoop  to  the  west,  the  plunderer's  toils  are  done. 
Loaded  and  primed,  and  prompt  for  desperate  hand, 
Rifle  and  fowling-piece  beside  him  stand; 
AVhile  round  the  hut  are  in  disorder  laid 
The  tools  and  booty  of  his  lawless  trade  ; 
For  force  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape, 
The  crow,  the  saw,  the  bludgeon,  and  the  crape. 
His  pilfer'd  powder  in  yon  nook  he  hoards. 
And  the  filch'd  lead  the  church's  roof  affords — 
(Hence  shall  the  rector's  congregation  fret, 
That  while  his  sermon's  dry,  his  walls  are  wet.) 
The  fish-spear  barbed,  the  sweeping  net,  are  there, 
Doe-hides  and  pheasant  plumes,  and  skins  of  hare, 
Cordage  for  toils,  and  wiring  for  the  snare. 
Barter'd  for  game  from  chase  or  warren  won, 
Yon  cask  holds  moonlight^,  run  when  moon  was  none  ; 
And  late  snatch'd  spoils  lie  stow'd  in  hutch  apart. 
To  wait  th'  associate  higgler's  evening  cart. 
Look  on  his  pallet  foul,  and  mark  his  rest : 
What  scenes  perturb'd  are  acting  in  his  breast ! 
His  sable  brow  is  wet  and  wrung  with  pain, 
And  his  dilated  nostril  toils  in  vain  ; 
For  short  and  scant  the  breath  each  eflTort  draws. 
And,  'twixt  each  etl'ort,  nature  claims  a  pause. 
Beyond  the  loose  and  sable  neckcloth  stretch'd. 
His  sinewy  throat  seems  by  convulsions  twitch'd, 
While  the  tongue  falters,  as  to  utterance  loath. 
Sounds  of  dire  import — watch-word,  threat,  and  oath. 
Though  stupified  by  toil  and  drugged  with  gin, 
The  body  sleeps,  the  restless  guest  within 
Now  plies  on  wood  and  wold  his  lawless  trade, 
Now  in  the  fangs  of  justice  wakes  dismay'd. — 

"  Was  that  wild  start  of  terror  and  despair. 
Those  bursting  eyeballs  and  that  wilder'd  air. 
Signs  of  compunction  for  a  murdered  hare  ? 
Do  the  locks  bristle  and  the  eyebrows  arch 
For  grouse  or  partridge  massacred  in  March?" 

No,  scoffer,  no  !     Attend,  and  mark  with  awe, 
There  is  no  wicket  in  the  gate  of  law ! 
He  that  would  e'er  so  slightly  set  ajar 
That  awful  portal  must  undo  the  bar; 


*  Such  is  the  law  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  tending  greatly  to  increase  the 
various  settlements  of  thieves,  smugglers,  and  deer  stealers,  who  infest  it.  Li  the 
Forest  Courts,  the  presiding  judge  wears,  as  a  badge  of  office,  an  antique  stirrup,  said 
to  have  been  that  of  William  Rufus.  f  A  cant  terra  for  smuggled  spirits. 
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Tempting  occasion,  habit,  passion,  pride, 

Will  join  to  storm' the  breacli,  and  force  the  barrier  wide. 

That  ruffian,  whom  true  men  avoid  and  dread. 
Whom  bruisers,  poachers,  smugglers,  call  Black  Ned, 
Was  Edward  Mansell  once ; — the  lightest  heart 
That  ever  play'd  on  holiday  his  part ! 
The  leader  he  in  every  Christmas  game. 
The  harvest  foast  grew  blither  when  he  came. 
And  liveliest  on  the  chords  the  bow  did  glance 
When  Edward  nam'd  the  tune  and  led  the  dance. 
Kind  was  his  heart,  his  passions  quick  and  strong, 
Hearty  his  laugh,  and  jovial  was  his  song ; 
And  if  he  lov'd  a  gun,  his  father  swore 
"  'Twas  but  a  trick  of  3^outh — would  soon  be  o'er, 
Himself  had  done  the  same  some  thirty  years  before." 

But  he,  whose  humours  spurn  law's  awful  yoke. 
Must  herd  with  those  by  whom  law's  bonds  are  broke. 
The  common  dread  of  justice  soon  allies 
The  clown,  who  robs  the  warren  or  excise. 
With  sterner  felons,  train'd  to  act  more  dread 
Even  with  the  wretch  b}^  whom  his  fellow  bled. 
Then— as  in  plagues  the  foul  contagions  pass, 
Leavening  and  festering  the  corrupted  mass — 
Guilt  leagues  with  guilt,  which  mutual  motives  draw, 
Their  hope  impunity,  their  fear  the  law  ; 
Their  foes,  their  friends,  their  rendezvous,  the  same 
Till  the  revenue  baulk'd,  or  pilfer'd  game. 
Flush  the  young  culprit,  and  example  leads 
To  darker  villainy,  and  direr  deeds. 

Wild  howl'd  the  wind  the  forest  glades  along, 
And  oft  the  owl  renew'd  her  dismal  song  ; 
Around  the  spot  where  erst  he  felt  the  woimd. 
Red  William's  spectre  walk'd  his  midnight  round. 
When  o'er  the  swamp  he  cast  his  blighting  look, 
From  the  green  marshes  of  the  stagnant  brook 
The  bittern's  sullen  shout  the  sedges  shook  ! 
The  waning  moon,  with  storm  presaging  gleam. 
Now  gave  and  now  withheld  her  doubtful  beam  ; 
The  old  oak  stoop 'd  his  arms,  then  flung  them  high, 
Bellowing  and  groaning,  to  the  troubled  sky — ■ 
'Twas  then  that,  couch'd  amid  the  brushwood  sere 
In  Malwood  Walk  young  Mansell  watch'd  the  deer : 
The  fattest  buck  receiv'd  his  deadly  shot — 
The  watchful  keeper  heard  and  sought  the  spot. 
Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was  the  strife, 
O'erpower'd  at  length,  the  outlaw  drew  his  knife  ! 
Next  morn  a  corpse  was  found  upon  the  fell — 
The  rest  his  waking  agony  may  tell ! 

POCHARD,  THE.    This  species,  like  Egypt,    about   Cairo,    and    in   Carolina, 

the  pintail,  and  some  others,  is  common  during  the  winter.     They  have  a  hissmg 

both  to  the  old  and  new  continent.    With  voice  ;  their  flight  is  more  rapid  than  that 

us  it  frequents  the  fens,  as  well  as  the  of  the  wild  duck,  and  the  noise  made  by 

coasts  and  tide  rivers  ;  in  which  last  it  is  their  wings  is  quite  different  ;   the  flocks 

taken    sometimes   extremely   fat   in  the  observe  no  particular  shape  in  flymg,  as 

severest  weather.     It  is  not  ascertained  the  duck,  in  triangles,  but  form  a  close 

whether  they  breed  in  England  ;  but  in  body. 

France  one  has  been  shot  in  the  month        The  pochard  is  about   the   size   of  a 

of  July.     Their  food  is  small  fish   and  wigeon,  weighs  one  pound  twelve  ounces ; 

shells :  they  are  found  south  as  far  as  its  length  is  nineteen  inches  ;  breadth, 
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two  feet  and  a  half ;  the  bill  is  broader  eating :  the  greater  part  of  what  appear 
than  the  wigeon's,  of  a  deep  lead-colour,  in  the  markets  are  caught  in  decoys, 
with  a  black  tip  ;  irides,  orange ;  the  head  POINT.  A  horse  standing  in  his  stall, 
and  neck  deep  chesuut,  with  a  small  tri-  or  elsewhere,  with  one  fore-log  at  some 
angular  spot  of  while  imder  the  centre  of  distance  before  the  other,  is  always  con- 
the  lower  mandible ;  the  lower  part  of  tlie  eluded  to  have  sustained  some  injury 
neck  and  breast,  and  upper  part  of  the  either  in  the  shoulder,  or  in  the  ligament- 
back,  dusky  black  ;  scapulars  and  wing  ary  junction  of  the  cofihi  and  coronary 
coverts  nearest  the  body  of  a  greyish  bones,  concealed  in  the  box  (or  cavity)  of 
white,  elegantly  marked  with  narrow  lines  the  hoof.  This  is  in  a  considerable  degree 
of  black  :  the  exterior  wing  coverts  and  to  be  relied  on  ;  but  there  are  many  in- 
quills,  dusky  brown  ;  secondary  quill  tea-  stances  in  which  a  horse  accustoms  him- 
thers  regularly  edged  with  a  stripe  of  selftoawkwardpositions,  and  they  become 
white  ;  the  belly  ash-coloured  and  brown ;  habitual :  some  stand  with  either  the  near 
vent  feathers,  and  coverts  of  tail,  black ;  or  the  off  fore-leg  eternally  before  the 
the  tail  consists  of  twelve  short  feathers,  other,  and  are  as  perfectly  sound  as  any 
of  a  deen  s^rey  ;  the  legs  lead-coloured,  horses  in  the  kingdom. 
The  female  has  the  head  of  a  pale  reddish  POINT.  The  position  of  a  pointer 
brown  ;  the  breast  is  rather  of  a  deeper  when  standing  steadily  at  game.  When 
colour;  wing  coverts  and  belly,  cinereous;  the  sportsman  perceives  this  position  in 
the  back  marked  like  that  of  the  male.  one  of  his  dogs,  he  generally  uses  the 
These  birds  are  eagerly  bought  bj'  the  exclamation  Toho  !  in  order  to  draw  the 
London  ponlterei's,  imder  the  name  of  attention  of  the  other  dogs,  and  render  the 
dim  birds,  as  they  are  deemed  excellent  first  steady  to  the  point. 

POINTER.  The  clog  which  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  pointer  is  of  foreign  origin  ;  and  is  known  not  only  in  Spain, 
but  in  Portugal,  and  also  in  France,  and  is  indeed  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; with  some  slight  difference,  however,  of  form. 

Those  pointers  direct  from  Spain  (which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  country  of  the  pointer,  and  thence  frequently  called  the 
Spanish  pointer)  which  have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer,  have  been  heavy  and  clumsily  formed  ;  those  from  Portugal 
are  somewhat  lighter  ;  while  the  French  breed  is  remarkable  for  a 
wide  furrow  which  runs  between  the  nostrils,  and  v.hich  gives  to  the 
animal's  countenance  a  very  grotesque  appearance.  They  all,  how- 
ever, exhibit  a  very  different  character  and  form  to  the  setter  :  they 
are  thick  and  heavy  creatures,  with  large  chubby  heads,  long  pen- 
dant ears,  and  covered  with  short  smooth  hair  ;  nor  do  they  always 
possess  that  generosity  of  disposition  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  trait 
in  the  character  of  the  setter  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  ill- 
tempered  and  snappish ;  and  in  flict  are  good  for  little  in  this  country 
till  they  have  been  crossed  with  the  more  generous  blood  of  these 
islands  ;  and  a  judicious  cross  of  this  kind  produces  the  best  dogs  in 
the  world  for  the  purpose  of  grouse  and  partridge  shooting. 

Yet  the  conjunction  of  the  setter  and  the  pointer  is  by  no  means 
advisable,  since  the  production  generally  unites  the  worst  qualities 
of  the  tvt'o,  without  any  of  those  requisites  perhaps  for  which  the  two 
breeds  are  most  highly  prized.  Dogs  thus  produced,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  headstrong,  turbidi^it,  require  excessive  correction,  and 
are  rarely  brought  to  that  steadiness  which  marks  the  distinct  breeds. 
It  is  true,  sometimes  a  first  rate  dog  is  produced  between  a  setter  and 
a  pointer;  but  it  rarely  happens:  the  cross  at  best  is  never  to  be  de- 
pended on  ;  and  for  one  good  dog,  thus  obtained,  there  will  be  found 
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twenty  very  indifferent  or  bad  ones  on  an  average ;  while  not  the  least 
dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  offspring  of  the  very  best  dogs  thus 
propagated.  Excellent  dogs  have  been  produced  by  the  fox-hound 
and  tlie  Spaniard ;  and  in  all  probability  the  fox-hound  had  much  of 
the  talbot  blood  ;  nor  have  we  any  hesitation  in  supposing  that  ex- 
cellent pointers  might  be  bred  from  the  talbot  and  the  Spaniard ; 
but  since  the  former  is  nearly  extinct,  and  as  all  hounds  have  been 
produced  from  him,  and  still  retain  more  or  less  of  his  blood,  the 
nearer  we  can  approach  him  the  better  :  therefore,  the  deep-flewed 
hound  is  to  be  preferred  ;  the  kibble,  and  even  lighter  kinds  of  hounds, 
may  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  what  is  thus  gained  in  speed  is  not  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  unsteadiness  and  inferiority  of  nose.  The 
Spaniard,  however,  from  having  been  judiciously  crossed,  has  arrived 
at  a  degree  of  perfection  so  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  on  this 
head  :  and  excellent  pointers  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of 
England.  They  differ  from  the  setter,  inasmuch,  as  when  they  have 
approached  sufficiently  near  the  game,  they  stand  erect ;  whereas  the 
true  bred  setter  will  either  sit  upon  his  haunches  or  lie  close  to  the 
ground — generally  the  latter.  It  may  be  also  very  justly  remarked 
that  though  a  particular  strain  of  either  the  pointer  or  setter  may 
have  arrived  at  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  yet,  if  continued  on  the 
same  strain  for  a  length  of  time,  it  will  degenerate  ;  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  that  dwindling  or  falling  off"  which  would  inevitably 
take  place,  recourse  must  occasionally  be  had  to  other  strains  ;  that 
is,  to  dogs  of  the  same  kind,  but  bred  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, taking  care  to  choose  animals  of  undoubted  merit  from  which 
to  breed  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  misunderstood, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  thus  giving  directions  for  pre- 
serving the  requisite  qualities  in  perfection,  we  do  not  mean  in  this 
case  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  talbot,  fox-hound,  or  any  other 
kind  of  dog  used  for  a  distinct  purpose,  but  merely  to  procure  a  pointer 
(either  sire  or  dam)  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  if  pointers 
are  the  object ;  and  the  same  in  respect  to  setters. 

Pointers  often  suffer  much  from  sore  feet ;  considerable  difference 
however,  will  be  found  amongst  them  in  regard  to  their  feet.  White 
footed  dogs  perhaps  will  generally  be  found  more  tender  in  this  re- 
spect than  those  whose  feet  are  of  a  dark  colour.  Black,  brown,  or 
any  dark  coloured  pointers  have  generally  better  feet  than  light 
coloured  dogs  ;  though  the  latter,  if  their  legs  are  brown  or  dark 
coloured  towards  the  feet,  are  unobjectionable.  A  small,  narrow-toed, 
hard  foot  is  a  great  object  to  attain,  as  dogs  thus  furnished,  run  well, 
and  are  not  liable  to  be  foot-sore  ;  dogs,  however,  with  thin,  wide- 
spread, large-balled  feet,  very  soon  become  foot-sore,  cannot  endure 
much  fatigue,  and  are,  consequently,  scarcely  worth  keeping. — See 
the  article  Shooting. 

The  most  remarkable  pointer  ever  known  was  the  celebrated  dog, 
Dash,  the  property  of  the  late  Colonel  Thornton.  He  was  produced 
by  a  cross  of  the  fox-hound  with  a  high  bred  pointer  bitch  ;  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  style  of  ranging  upon  the  moors,  as  well  as  his  su- 
perior method  of  finding  ;  and  which,  when  hunting  in  inclosures  for 
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partridges,  shewed  an  instinct  or  sagacity  almost  incredible,  by  con- 
stantly going  up  to  the  birds  without  any  previous  quartering  of  the 
ground,  added  to  his  steadiness  in  backing  other  dogs,  rendered  him, 
it  is  supposed,  the  bes^t  pointer  which  "was  ever  produced.  Dash  was 
sold  to  the  late  Sir  Richard  Symons  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  worth  of  Champaign  and  Burgundy,  which  had  been  bought 
at  the  French  Ambassador's  sale,  a  hogshead  of  claret,  an  elegant 
gun,  and  a  pointer ;  with  a  stipulation  that,  if  any  accident  befel 
the  dog  that  might  render  him  unfit  to  hunt,  he  was  to  be  returned 
to  the  Colonel  at  the  price  of  fifty  guineas.  The  dog  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  his  leg,  and  was  sent  to  Colonel  Thornton,  who 
paid  the  fifty  guineas,  according  to  agreement,  and  he  was  afterwards 
kept  as  a  stalhon,  with,  however,  little  success. 

There  are  many  good  pointers  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
particularly  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  point- 
ers are  of  a  very  inferior  description,  at  least  those  belonging  to  the 
natives. 

The  perfection  of  the  pointer,  like  that  of  the  hound,  is  a  most 
desirable  object :  if  the  pointer  be  produced  with  a  handsome  form, 
plenty  of  bone,  good  feet,  of  the  middle  size  ;  if,  in  fact,  he  be  pro- 
duced with  a  form  and  figure  calculated  for  motion  and  endurance, 
with  as  large  a  head  as  possible  ;  the  sportsman  will  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied — in  such  cases,  he  approaches  as  near  to  per- 
fection as  possible. 


POISON,  REMEDY  FOR  DOGS 
THAT  HAVE  TAKEN.     See  p.  225. 

POISON.  In  the  last  sixteen  years 
of  my  practice  (says  Fearon)  I  have  made 
various  experiments  on  the  effects  of  the 
different  kinds  of  what  is  called  poison. 
From  the  benefit  I  have  received  in  such 
trials,  I  have  heen  able  to  learn,  that 
what  is  termed  poisonous  substances,  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  salutary  remedies 
of  the  materia  medica ;  and  that  their  in- 
jm'ies  to  the  system  proceed  from  their 
having  been  improperly  administered.  I 
have  tried  very  extensively  all  the  sub- 
stances that  are  reputed  poisonous  ;  as 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  terra  poini- 
derasa,  butter  of  antimony,  opium,  blue 
and  white  vitriol,  hemlock  (night  shade, 
or  aconite),  digitalis  or  fox  glove,  nux 
vomica,  &c.  &c. 

At  different  times  I  have  given  every 
one  of  these  to  horses  with  the  greatest 
success,  in  many  infectious  and  inveterate 
disorders,  such  as  the  mange,  farcy,  the 
glanders,  and  other  chronic  disorders  of 
difhcuJt  management. 

The  mischief  arising  from  them  is  al- 
ways in  consequence  of  their  impr.oper 
administration,  by  giving  too  large  doses 
at  once,  either  by  mistake  or  ignorance, 
or  with  the  intent  of  destroying  life. 
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When  they  have  been  thus  imprudently 
or  maliciously  administered,  it  is  certainly 
necessary  to  know  what  method  can  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  mischief  that  might 
ensue.  But  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
very  often  extremely  difficult  to  succeed, 
nature  having  denied  to  the  horse  the 
salutary  process  of  vomiting. 

Poisons  are  of  various  kinds  ;  and,  be- 
fore any  attempt  is  made  to  relieve,  we 
ought  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  kind 
of  poison  the  animal  has  taken  ;  without 
this,  little  success  is  to  be  expected  from 
any  thing  we  can  administer. 

When  arsenic,  or  corrosive  sublimate, 
has  been  given,  if  the  accident  is  dis- 
covei'ed  in  time,  the  poison  may  be  ren- 
dered harmless,  by  drenching  the  animal 
with  water  in  which  a  quantity  of  alkali 
(potass,  soda,  or  salt  of  tartar),  has  been 
dissolved,  taking  care  not  to  make  the 
solution  much  sharper  than  a  man  can 
bear  in  his  mouth.  It  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar  in 
eight  ounces  of  water ;  the  quantity  to  be 
given,  to  be  regulated  by  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  sublimate ;  from  a  pint  to  a 
pint  and  a  half,  however,  may  be  given 
at  once,  and  continued  till  the  danger  is 
over.  The  same  treatment  may  be  at- 
tempted when  arsenic  has  been  given, 
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Avith  the  same  appearance  of  success.  In 
some  instances  oil,  given  in  a  large  quan- 
tity, from  a  pint  to  a  quart,  has  succeeded 
to  eradicate  the  poisonous  quality  of 
arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  ;  and  in- 
deed it  will  be  found  very  beneficial  after 
the  administration  of  the  above  medicines. 
Opium,  and  all  the  vegetable  poisonous 
substances  above  mentioned,  destroy  life 
by  a  different  effect  than  that  of  the  min- 
eral corrosive,  for  which  oil,  or  a  mucila- 
ginous substance,  is  a  real  specific,  as  the 
effects  of  those  poisons  seem  to  be  to  kill 
by  acting  entirely  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  we  consider  poisons,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  their  fatal  effects,  when 
accidentally  taken  in  too  large  quantities 
only.  As  to  those  poisons,  M'hich  produce 
their  effects  by  admission  into  the  blood, 
such  as  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  viper,  &c. 
we  refer  to  the  article  Dog  Diseases. 

POISONING  &  ALLURING  FISH. 
Walton  relates  a  circumstance  of  his  fish- 
ing with  Oliver  Henely,  who  usually  took 
three  or  four  worms  from  his  bag,  and 
put  them  into  a  small  box,  where  he  let 
them  continue  half  an  hour  or  more  pre- 
vious to  his  baiting  his  hook  with  them. 
To  the  question,  why  he  did  this  ?  his 
answer  was,  "  he  only  picked  out  the  best 
to  be  in  readiness  against  his  hook's  want- 
ing to  be  new  baited:"  but,  continues 
Walton,  he  has  been  observed,  both  by 
myself  and  others,  to  catch  more  fish, 
especially  salmons,  than  I  or  any  other 
person  that  ever  fished  with  him  could 
do  ;  and  it  was  lately  told  me  by  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  that  the  box  in 
which  the  worms  were  put  was  anointed 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil  of  ivy  ber- 
ries, and  that  by  the  worms  remaining 
inclosed,  they  had  incorporated  a  kind  of 
smell,  that  to  the  fish  was  irresistibly  at- 
tractive. Walton  acknowledges,  that  in 
his  younger  days  he  tried  several  oils  and 
devices  to  induce  the  fish  to  bite,  but 
without  finding  any  advantage ;  and  yet 
he  adds,  that  he  has  seen  men  fishing 
with  the  same  kind  of  worms  and  tackle, 
that  have  taken  five,  and  sometimes  ten, 
fish  to  his  one.  Without  presuming  to 
assert  that  the  authority  of  Walton  leans 
to  either  side  of  the  question,  or  to  ridi- 
cule what  some  anglers  have  possibly  a 
reliance  upon,  a  varietj'  of  ancient  recipes, 
for  the '  allurement  of  fish  (perhaps  first 
imparted  as  invaluable  secrets,)  will  be 
recited,  to  be  adopted  or  rejected,  as  may 
suit  the  different  tempers  of  modern  art- 
ists. Some  of  these  excellent  receipts,  it 
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must  however  be  remarked,  are  whimsi- 
cal enough  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  paste 
made  of  "  mulberry  juice,  hedge-hog's  fat, 
oil  of  water  lilies,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil 
of  penny-royal."  Some  invention  was  at 
least  employed  to  select  these  ingredients ; 
many  of  the  following  are  equally  vm- 
couth :  but  the  sceptic  may  either  indig- 
nantly turn  over  tlie  page,  or  indulge  in 
the  mirth  which,  to  an  unbeliever,  its  pe- 
rusal may  excite.  The  admirers  of  these 
potent  spells  however  insist,  that  baits  to 
catch  fish  must  have  four  properties  :  they 
must  smell  well,  and  that  makes  fish 
come  from  remote  places ;  for  this,  anni- 
seed,  juice  of  panan,  cumin,  which  is 
best  of  all,  is  to  be  employed.  Secondly, 
they  must  taste  well,  that  thereby  they 
may  be  deceived ;  for  which  Txse  blood, 
especially  hog's  blood,  and  wheat  bread. 
Thirdly,  the  baits  must  fume  to  the  head, 
to  make  them  drunk  ;  as  aqua-vitte,  lees 
of  wine.  Lastly,  they  must  render  them 
senseless :  such  as  marigold  flowers,  for 
these  will  make  great  fish  astonished  in 
one  hour's  time;  so  will  lime,  nux-vomica, 
but  nothing  better  than  coculus  indicus. 

Fish  may  be  collected  into  any  part  of 
a  river  or  piece  of  water,  by  throwing  in 
goat's,  sheep's,  and  bullock's  blood,  which 
is  found  among  the  entrails  of  the  fresh 
killed  animals,  pounded  well  together  with 
thyme,  marjoram,  origanum,  flour,  garlic, 
wine  lees,  and  suet,  and  the  whole  made 
into  pills. 

For  a  standing  water,  heart-wort  and 
slack  lime  made  into  a  paste,  will  fix  the 
fish  so  as  to  be  taken  at  pleasure. 

Fresh  horse-dung  put  into  a  net,  and 
thrown  into  the  water,  will  entice  the  fish 
about  it. 

Quicksilver  let  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  in  a  thick  glass  phial,  on  a 
moonlight  night,  will  evince  its  power,  to 
a  quick-sighted  observer,  of  drawing  the 
fish  together. 

Barley  boiled  until  it  bursts,  then  re- 
boiled  with  liquorice,  a  little  mummy  and 
honey  beat  in  a  mortar  until  stiff'  as  paste, 
and  thrown  into  the  water,  will  induce 
the  fish  to  come  where  it  is  cast. 

Goat's  blood,  barley  meal,  and  the 
lungs  of  a  goat  boiled  and  pounded  fine, 
and  mixed  with  lees  of  sweet  wine  ;  the 
whole  made  into  pills,  and  thrown  into 
ponds  or  pits,  will  soon  render  the  fish 
intoxicated,  which  the  person  probably 
was  who  bestowed  his  labour  to  form  the 
composition. 

Extract  the  juice  of  dragon-wort,  rub 
the  hands  with  it,  and  hold  them  in  the 
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water  about  five  or  six  in  the  morning ; 
and  it  is  the  performer's  own  fault,  if  he 
has  not  fish  for  dinner. 

Honse  leek  juice,  with  nettk's  and  cin- 
quefoil,  cliopped  small,  distributed  in 
quantities  in  the  water,  and  the  hands 
previously  rubbed  with  it,  induce  the  fish 
to  come  to  the  person,  that  he  may  take 
his  choice. 

Cocuhis  indicus,  or  fisher's  berries, 
pounded  in  a  mortar  with  water  into  a 
paste,  made  up  into  pills,  aiid  thrown  into 
any  undisturbed  part  of  a  pond  or  river, 
will  so  intoxicate  everj'  fish  that  swallows 
any  of  them,  that  they  will  float  on  the 
svu-face,  and  may  be  taken  out  by  the 
hand  or  landing-net.  To  the  coculus  in- 
dicus, some  add  cumin,  old  cheese,  wine 
lees,  and  wheat  flower.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, for  the  benefit  of  those  M'ho  do 
not  wish  to  be  poisoned,  that  those  ber- 
ries, are  of  a  deleterious  nature  ;  and  it 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  fishes,  and 
of  the  quantity  of  the  paste  they  pick  up, 
whether  it  kills  or  only  intoxicates  them. 
It  is  said  that  those  whicli  have  eaten 
sparingly,  by  being  immediately  put  into 
fresh  water,  will  recover,  and  (if  meant 
for  the  table)  may,  when  well  gutted  and 
cleaned,  be  eaten  with  safety ;  but  it  is 
submitted,  that  even  an  alderman  would 
pause,  before  he  indulged  his  appetite 
Avith  fish,  that  might  call  for  the  aid  of 
powerful  antidotes,  before  even  the  cloth 
was  removed.  If  the  dish,  when  dressed, 
could  be  made  to  fall  t-o  the  lot  of  the 
poacher  only,  who  employs  this  danger- 
ous mode  of  obtaining  fish,  the  practice, 
from  motives  of  personal  safety,  would 
soon  cease*. 

Heron's  fat,  mummy,  galbanum,  two 
grains  ;  musk,  one  ;  mixt  in  an  earthen 
porringer  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  two 
ounces  of  aqua  vit:t,  and  stirred  until 
thick,  then  kept  in  a  leaden  vessel,  will 
preclude  all  use  of  a  bait ;  for,  by  rubbing 
the  hook,  ends  of  the  line,  or  cork,  the 
fish  may  be  taken  out  with  the  hand,  or 
the  practitioner  may  fasten  them  on  the 

*  In  1788  an  accident  of  this  kind, 
which  terminated  fatally,  happened  in 
Lancashire.  Two  young  men  having 
caught  a  large  quantity  of  trout,  by  mix- 
ing lime  with  the  water  in  a  small  brook, 
ate  heartily  of  the  trout  at  dinner  the 
next  day :  they  were  seized  at  midnight 
with  violent  pains  in  the  intestines  ;  and 
though  medical  assistance  was  immedi- 
ately procured,  they  expired  before  noon 
in  the  greatest  agonies. 
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hook  himself,  if  he  prefers  the  pleasure 
of  landing  them  scientifically. 

Heron's  flesh,  with  some  musk,  amber, 
and  civet,  put  into  a  bottle,  close  covered 
with  wax ;  the  bottle  to  be  placed  in  a 
kettle  full  of  water,  and  boil  it  until  the 
said  flesh  is  converted  into  oil ;  and  this 
rubbed  on  the  line  insures  the  coming  of 
the  fish  to  be  taken. 

Heron's  bowels  cut  in  pieces,  and  put 
into  a  phial,  and  biu'ied  in  horse  dung, 
will  turn  to  oil  in  fifteen  days ;  an  ounce 
of  assafoetida  is  then  to  be  mixed,  when 
it  will  be  the  consistence  of  honey  :  anoint 
line,  rod,  or  bait,  (it  does  not  much  sig- 
nify which)  and  it  will  do  wonders. 

Oil  of  ivy  berries  has  been  already 
spoken  of,  and  what  it  can  do  in  scenting 
worms  for  taking  fish.  Any  one  may 
procure  gum  ivy,  which  is  said  to  be  still 
more  powerfid,  by  driving  some  great 
nails  into  ivy  stalks  at  Michaelmas  ;  and 
having  wriggled  the  nails  until  loosened, 
they  are  to  remain,  and  the  gum  will  flow 
from  the  wounded  parts,  which  the  ope- 
rator may  collect  monthly,  or  oftenei',  if 
convenient. 

Giun  ivy,  two  ounces  dissolved  in  a 
gill  of  spring  water,  mixt  together  with 
the  like  quantity  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds  ; 
the  worms,  well  scoured,  intended  for  the 
day's  use,  are  to  be  put  into  linen  thrums 
(or  the  ends  of  the  warp,  when  the  jnece 
is  finished)  w-ell  washed  in  spring  water 
and  squeezed  ;  the  thrums  are  then  to  be 
wetted  in  this  composition,  and  with  the 
worms  put  into  a  linen  bag,  from  whence 
they  are  to  be  used. 

Assafoetida,  three  drachms ;  spikenard 
of  Spain,  one  ;  put  into  a  pint  of  spring 
water ;  place  it  in  the  ground  in  the 
shade  fourteen  days ;  drain  the  solution 
through  a  linen  cloth,  and  add  to  the 
liquor  one  drachm  of  spermaceti,  and 
keep  it  close  ;  put  the  worms  ( well 
scoured)  meant  to  be  used,  upon  a  pew- 
ter plate,  and  pour  some  of  the  water  over 
them,  and  then  return  them  into  the 
moss. 

Put  cam])hor  in  the  moss,  where  the 
worms  are  for  the  day's  fishing. 

For  a  trout  in  muddy  water,  and  for 
gudgeons  in  clear,  anoint  eight  inches  of 
the  line  next  the  hook  with  the  follow- 
ing :■ — Assafoetida,  three  drachms  ;  cam- 
phor and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  one  ; 
pounded  together  in  a  mortar,  with  some 
drops  of  the  chemical  oil  of  lavender  or 
spike. 

Sea-gulls'  fat  and  eringo  juice,  mixed 
together,  are  asserted  to  have  great  at- 
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traction  as  an  unguent ;  and  oil  of  amber, 
rosemary,  and  myi-rh,  equal  portions  of 
each,  mixed  with  the  worms  or  in  paste, 
are  said  to  make  the  bait  so  tempting, 
that  no  fish  in  his  senses  can  resist  it : 
worms  also,  killed  by  putting  them  into 
a  phial  of  oil  of  camomile,  prove  an 
equally  irresistible  morsel. 

To  be  certain  of  a  net's  doing  execu- 
tion, beat  nettles  with  joubarbe,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  cinquefoil  grass  ;  to 
them  add  wheat  boiled  in  marjoram  and 
thyme  water ;  pound  the  whole  together, 
and  drop  it  into  the  net. 

Marjoram,  marigolds,  wheat  flower, 
and  rancid  butter,  pounded  together,  will 
allure  fish  of  all  kinds  to  the  net.  A  na- 
tural query  arises  as  to  the  kind  of  nets, 
and  iu  what  manner  these  baits  are  to  be 
retained  in  them  ? 

Scented  ground  halt.  Unpickled  sam- 
phire bruised,  made  up  in  balls  with  wal- 
nut-oil, is  pronounced  excellent  for  carp, 
bream,  or  tench  ;  also  bean  flour,  with  a 
little  honey,  wetted  with  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  and  oil  of  turpentine,  made  up  in 
small  pellets,  and  thrown  in  over  night, 
will  keep  the  fish  at  the  place,  where  they 
may  be  found  with  all  desirable  keenness, 
ready  for  biting,  the  next  morning. 

Juice  of  camomile,  half  a  spoonful ; 
chemical  oil  of  spike,  one  draclim  :  oil  of 
canary  by  infusion,  one  di'achm  and  a 
half ;  goose  grease,  two  drachms  :  these 
are  to  be  dissolved  over  the  fire,  and  stand 
until  cold,  then  are  to  be  put  into  a  bottle 
unstop])ed  for  three  or  four  days,  then  to 
be  corked  close,  and  the  bait  to  be 
anointed  with  it ;  when  to  this  is  added 
three  drachms  of  the  spirit  of  vitriol,  it  is 
called  (but  perhaps  not  so  universally 
found  to  be)  the  infallible  bait. 

A  part  of  the  same  fish  designed  to  be 
angled  for,  bruised  to  pieces  with  fennel 
and  honey,  put  into  clear  water,  and 
boiled  to  an  oily  consistence  as  thick  as 
mustard  :  and  the  oily  liquor  strained 
through  a  linen  cloth,  into  which  not  only 
the  worm  on  the  hook,  but  ten  inches  of 
the  line,  are  to  be  frequently  dipped,  has 
great  effect,  but  is  very  erroneously  (it  is 
conceived)  stated  to  be  Mr.  Walton's 
prime  receipt. 

The  nosti'um  that  will  however  answer 
most  profitably  to  him  that  tries  it,  is 
taking  a  fat  goose  or  duck,  and  stuffing 
him  witli  sage,  maijoram,  and  fresh  la- 
vender shred  small ;  together  with  castor, 
gum  ammoniac,  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloves 
beat  well  together  in  a  mortar  ;  the  bird 
Ib  to  be  roasted  and  eaten ;  the  dripping 
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only,  when  mixed  with  the  oil  of  a  dead 
man's  skull,  and  oil  of  earth-worms, 
(which  must  be  the  quintessence  of  the 
last  ingredient)  is  to  be  used  as  an  oint- 
ment ;  it  is  presumed  the  roasted  animal 
will  receive  more  bites,  than  the  dripping 
will  be  able  to  acquire  with  all  its  addi- 
tional allurements.  But  the  grand  secret 
is  yet  to  be  unfolded,  upon  which  too 
high  a  value  cannot  be  attached :  cat's, 
heron's,  and  man's  fat,  mummy,  and  the 
best  assafoetida,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 
cumin  seed  finely  powdered,  two  scru- 
ples ;  cam])hor,  galbanum,  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, of  each  one  drachm,  and  civet 
two  grains ;  make  them  up,  sec.  artem, 
into  a  thinnish  ointment,  witli  the  chemi- 
cal oils  of  lavendei*,  anniseed,  and  camo- 
mile ;  keep  it  in  a  narrow  mouthed,  well- 
glazed  gallipot,  covered  with  bladder  and 
leather,  and  it  may  be  preserved  two 
years.  When  wanted,  put  some  of  it  into 
a  taper  pewter  box,  and  anoint  the  line 
with  it  about  nine  or  ten  inches  from  the 
hook  ;  when  it  is  washed  off,  repeat  the 
unction,  and  if  the  fish  is  so  infatuated  as 
to  swallow  the  line  first,  and  the  hook 
and  bait  afterwards,  there  certainly  will 
be  ample  proof  of  its  efficacy. 

Tlie  idea  of  charming  fish  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  European  practitioners  :  it  is  re- 
sorted to  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
We  are  told  that  the  Indians  at  Hudson's 
Bay,  when  they  bait  their  hooks  in  an- 
gling, first  sew  a  composition  of  four,  five, 
or  six  articles  round  it  by  way  of  charm. 
The  materials  are  bits  of  beavers'  tails 
and  fat ;  otters  vent  and  teeth  ;  musk-rats' 
guts  and  tails ;  loons'  vents ;  squirrels' 
testicles  ;  the  curdled  milk  taken  out  of 
the  stomach  of  sucking  fawns  and  calves; 
human  hair,  and  numberless  other  articles 
equally  absurd.  Every  master  of  a  family 
has  a  bundle  of  such  trash,  which  they 
always  carry  about  with  them  both  in 
summer  and  winter  ;  and  without  some 
of  these  articles  to  put  under  their  bait, 
few  of  them  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
put  a  hook  into  the  water,  being  fully 
persuaded  that  they  may  as  well  sit  in 
their  tent  as  angle  without  such  assist- 
ance. They  have  also  a  notion  that  fish 
of  the  same  species,  inhabiting  different 
parts  of  the  country,  are  fond  of  different 
things,  so  that  almost  every  lake  and 
river  requires  an  alteration  of  the  charm. 
The  same  rule  is  observed  on  broiling  the 
first  fruits  of  a  new  hook  that  is  used  for 
a  new  net ;  and  an  old  hook  that  has  al- 
ready been  successful  in  catching  large 
fish  is  esteemed  more  valuable  than  a 
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handful  of  new  ones  which  have  never  not  catch  a  single  fish.     The  first  fish,  of 

been  tried.  whatever  sjjccies  caught,  in  a  new  net  are 

This  superstitious  method  of   alluring  not  to  be  sodden   in  water,  but  broiled 

the  fish  is  not  confined  to  the  hook  only,  whole,  and  the  flesh  carefvdly  taken  from 

but  a  new  net  must  have  tlie  bills  and  feet  the  bones  without  dislocating  one  joint ; 

of  the  laugliiug  goose,  wavey,  gulls,  loons,  after  wliich  the  bones  are  laid  on  the  fire 

and  blackheads,  fastened  to  its  head  and  at  full  length,  and  burnt.     A  strict  ob- 

foot-rope;  and  at  tlie  four  corners,  the  toes  servance  of  these  rules  is  supposed  indis- 

and  jaws  of  an   otter  and  jackass  ;  and  pensable  for  the  future  success  of  the  new 

unless  some  or  all  of  these  be  fastened  to  net,  and  a  neglect  of  them  would  render 

the  net,  they  will  not  attempt  to  put  it  it  not  worth  a  fiirthing, 
into  the  water,  firmly  believing  it  would 

POLECAT.  This  animal,  which  is  very  destructive  to  game, 
and  consequently  a  great  enemy  to  the  sportsman,  passes  under  va- 
rious names  or  local  appellations.  In  some  parts  of  this  country  it 
is  known  by  the  name  which  appears  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article  ;  in  others  it  is  called  a  phillemark,  a  fitchet,  or  a  foumart. 
The  polecat  is  larger  than  the  ferret,  which  it  very  much  resembles 
in  form  ;  there  are,  however,  internal  differences  Avhicli  distinctly 
mark  these  two  animals,  and  the  vulgar  report  that  they  will  mix  or 
breed  together,  has,  in  all  probability,  no  better  foundation  than 
fanciful  ignorance  :  the  polecat  has  but  fourteen  ribs  ;  whereas,  the 
ferret  has  fifteen ;  and  it  also  wants  one  of  the  breast  bones  which  is 
found  in  the  ferret.  The  polecat  has  a  blunter  nose  than  the  ferret, 
and  is  not  quite  so  slender.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  deep 
chocolate  colour  ;  it  is  white  about  the  mouth  ;  the  ears  are  short, 
rounded,  and  tipped  with  white  ;  a  little  beyond  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  a  stripe  begins  wliich  runs  backward,  partly  white,  and  partly 
yellow  :  its  hair  is  of  two  sorts,  the  long  and  the  furry,  and  the  two 
kinds  are  of  different  colours  ;  the  longest  is  black  and  the  shorter 
a  dull  or  dirty  yellow  ;  which  of  course  causes  the  toute  ensemble  to 
assume  the  chocolate  appearance  before  mentioned :  the  throat,  feet, 
and  tail,  are  blacker  than  any  other  parts  ;  the  claws  are  white  un- 
derneath and  brown  above  ;  and  its  tail  is  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  long.  The  polecat,  like  the  fox,  avoids  as  much  as  possible,  the 
human  countenance  ;  and,  like  the  fox  too,  possesses  the  most  un- 
daunted courage  :  it  evinces  an  insatiable  thirst  for  blood,  and  is  very 
destructive  to  young  game  of  all  kinds  ;  if  it  is  not  openly  so  to  that 
which  is  full  grown,  it  is  because  it  is  not  so  easily  caught  :  it  will 
surprise  hares  on  their  seats,  will  seize  partridges  or  pheasants  on 
the  nest ;  and  is  incredibly  destructive  in  a  rabbit  warren.  Their 
retreat  is  generally  in  banks  well  sheltered  with  brambles  or  under- 
wood, or  amongst  brakes  or  woods,  or  other  similar  situations.  They 
burrow  in  the  ground,  making  a  tolerably  large  hole  about  two  feet 
deep,  which  may  easily  be  known  by  any  person  who  has  ever  noticed 
the  hole  of  a  polecat.  In  winter  they  will  frequently  approach  houses 
or  buildings,  and  will  rob  the  hen  roost,  the  pigeon  house,  or  even 
the  dairy  :  on  these  occasions,  they  contrive  to  form  a  retreat  either 
in  or  under  some  of  the  walls,  from  which  they  are  not  easily  dis- 
lodged ;  if  they  are  unable  to  secure  an  asylum  of  this  sort,  they  will 
make  their  way  under  the  corn  stacks  of  the  farmer,  and  whenever 
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this  happens  to  be  the  case,  all  the  rats  in  the  immediate  vicinity  re- 
move to  a  greater  distance :  the  polecat  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  rat, 
and  of  this  the  latter  is  very  well  aware  ;  yet  it  is  also  conscious  of 
the  inability  of  the  polecat  to  pursue  it  through  its  burrows  or  I'uns, 
and  therefore  removes  no  further  from  the  presence  of  its  enemy 
than  what  may  suit  its  convenience  ;  thus  the  writer  of  this  article 
witnessed  an  instance  where  a  great  number  of  rats  were  found  in  a 
stack  of  wheat,  but  all  of  them  in  the  upper  part  ;  for  several  yards 
from  the  ground,  not  a  rat  was  to  be  met  with,  which  excited  some 
surprise  ;  but  the  circumstance  was  fully  explained  on  reaching  the 
bottom,  where  it  was  found  an  enormous  polecat  had  taken  up  its 
abode. 

The  female  brings  forth  her  young  in  the  spring,  to  the  number  of 
from  four  to  six  at  a  time.  To  "  stink  like  a  polecat "  is  a  common 
observation  in  some  parts  ;  and  indeed  so  impregnated  does  every 
part  of  this  animal  appear  to  be  with  a  very  offensive  fetid  matter, 
that  even  the  fur,  which  is  soft  and  warm,  can  scarcely  be  divested 
of  it :— whenever  the  polecat  happens  to  be  killed,  the  fetid  matter 
just  mentioned  issues  from  the  pores  of  its  body  in  great  quantities, 
forming  a  very  unpleasant  effluvium,  which  is  perceptible  at  some 
distance,  even  to  the  obtuse  olfactory  organs  of  a  human  being. 

There  are  farmers  to  be  met  with,  who,  whenever  a  polecat  ap- 
proaches their  barns  or  outhouses,  afford  it  every  possible  protection, 
on  account  of  its  enmity  to  rats  ;  but  as  its  chief  propensities  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  sportsman,  so  gamekeepers 
should  be  careful  to  destroy  it  wherever  it  is  to  be  met  with.  It  may 
be  caught  by  means  of  traps,  or  by  terriers.  In  the  midland  coun- 
ties, hunting  the  polecat  by  moonlight  forms  a  diversion  for  school- 
boys and  the  younger  branches.  The  polecat  leaves  its  hole  when 
night  sets  in,  and  prowls  for  prey  ;  it  is  then  quested  for  and  chased 
by  terriers,  one  of  which  (the  best)  has  a  small  bell  fastened  round 
his  neck,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  hunters  when  the  dogs  are 
out  of  sight,  though,  when  they  are  in  chase,  they  open  of  course  : 
the  polecat  makes  directly  for  its  hole,  and  if  it  be  not  killed  before 
it  reaches  it,  the  animal  is  dug  out  and  worried  on  the  spot. 

POLL-EVIL  (says  Feron)  is  nothing  shew  how  little  is  to  be  expected  from 
more  than  a  common  abscess,  situated  on  the  frivolous  and  empirical  applications  of 
the  top  of  the  head,  running  between  the  the  generality  of  common  horse  doctors, 
ligaments  and  bones  of  the  neck  and  who,  not  possessing  an  atom  of  anatomi- 
head,  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  will  cal  knowledge,  cannot  expect  their  re- 
form many  sinuses.  There,  in  conse-  ceipts  to  be  adequate  to  the  task  of  cur- 
quence  of  being  so  deeply  seated,  matter  ing  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  in  such 
cannot  find  vent  at  the  surface  by  burst-  hands  the  animal  often  terminates  his 
ing  the  skin,  like  a  common  abscess,  but  sufferings  by  being  sent  to  the  dog  ken- 
spreads  so  much  under  the  bones  and  li-  nels.  Poll-evil  (as  it  is  called)  generally 
gaments  of  it,  as  to  be  shortly  highly  dis-  proceeds  from  external  injuries,  such  as  a 
eased,  before  suppui-ation  shews  itself  ex-  \aolent  blow  received  on  the  top  of  the 
ternally. .  And  if  the  matter  is  allowed  to  head,  by  striking  it  against  the  ceiling  of 
continue  its  ravages  upon  those  parts,  the  a  low  stable,  or  by  the  brutality  of  man, 
ligamentum  colli  itself  becomes  affected,  &c.  &c. 

and  the   case   often  rendered   incurable.  The  Treatment  of  this  disease  is  ex- 

This  complicated  ulcer  and  sinuses  will  tremely  easy ;  if  the  accident  is  recent,  it 
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■will  often  give  way  to  one  or  two  appli- 
cations of  a  strong  blister,  and  a  copions 
fomentation  of  warm  water  t\vent\-four 
honrs  after.  By  this  simple  treatment, 
carie  of  the  bones,  and  ligaments  of  the 
head  and  neck,  will  be  prevented.  But 
when  matter  and  sinuses  are  formed,  the 
disease  requires  more  bold  and  scientific 
treatment  :  we  must  begin  by  giving  a 
free  discharge  to  the  matter  or  pus  at  the 
inferior  and  lowest  part  of  the  abscess  in 
proper  time,  by  opening  every  hole  or 
sinns  by  making  an  incision  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cavity,  when  it  can 
be  done  with  safety,  and  then  introduce 
a  seton  or  two  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
or  in  the  cavities  or  sinuses  themselves, 
which  should  be  moved  every  day,  and 
washed  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  taking 
care  to  keep  a  free  and  constant  dischai-ge, 
until  the  bottom  of  the  wound  gets  sound, 
if  the  bones  of  the  head  or  neck  are 
greatly  enlarged,  and  carious ;  in  this  de- 
plorable state,  the  actual  cautery  must  be 
inti'oduced  to  the  bottom  of  every  sinus, 
in  order  to  produce  exfoliation  of  the  rot- 
ten particles  of  bones  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  which  operation  is  often  found  ne- 
cessary to  be  repeated,  in  order  to  keep 
the  orifice  open,  until  all  the  sinuses  are 
completely  filled  up,  without  which  no 
cure  can  be  expected ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that 
the  cvn-e  of  the  poll- evil  is  often  rendered 
impracticable. 

POMERANIAN  or  WOLF-DOG. 
The  dog,  so  called  in  this  country,  is  but 
little  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
in  height,  and  is  distinguished  by  his 
long,  thick,  and  rather  upright  coat,  form- 
ing a  ruff  round  the  neck,  but  short  and 
smooth  on  the  head  and  ears  ;  they  are 
mostly  of  a  pale  yellow  or  cream  colour, 
and  lightest  on  the  lower  parts.  Some 
are  white,  some  few  black,  and  others, 
but  very  rarely,  spotted  ;  the  head  broad 


towards  the  neck,  and  narrowing  to  the 
muzzle  ;  ears  short,  pointed,  and  erect ; 
nose  and  eyes  mostly  black ;  the  tail  large 
and  brushy,  invariably  curled  in  a  ring 
upon  the  back.  In  England,  this  animal 
is  better  known  by  the  name  of  fox- dog, 
and  this  may  originally  have  proceeded 
from  his  bearing  some  affinity  to  that 
animal  about  tlie  head. 

Tins  animal  is  by  natiu'e  frivolous,  art- 
ful, noisy,  quarrelsome,  cowardly,  petulant, 
and  deceitful  ;  snappish  and  dangerous 
among  children,  without  one  predominant 
property  of  perfection  to  recommend  him. 
This  breed  of  dogs  is  common  in  Holland, 
and  the  animal  has  occasionally  been  in- 
troduced as  a  hieroglyphic  by  the  carica- 
turist partisans  of  the  House  of  Orange 
(in  opposition  to  the  pug)  to  ridicide  the 
patriots  in  their  political  disputes.  There 
is  this  peculiarity  in  tlie  coat  of  this  dog : 
his  hair,  particularly  the  ruff  about  his 
neck,  is  not  formed  of  hairs  calculated  to 
describe  the  serpentine,  or  line  of  beauty, 
but  is  simply  a  semiciixle,  which,  by  in- 
clining the  same  way  in  large  masses, 
give  him  a  respectable  and  attractive 
appearance  ;  and,  although  they  do  not 
manifest  so  great  a  degree  of  fondness 
and  affection  for  their  owners  as  some 
others  of  this  species,  yet  they  are  not  to 
be  readily  or  easily  seduced.  The  largest 
of  these  dogs  are  used  for  draught  in 
different  coiaitries,  particularly  by  the 
Kamtschadales,  and  indeed  by  most  of 
the  nomadick  nations.  From  the  name 
( Pomeranian )  it  might  be  supposed  that 
they  were  originally  bred  in  that  country; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  ;  they  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  northern  regions, 
where  they  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
or  draught :  while  nature,  kind  to  all  her 
creatures,  has  provided  them  with  an  vui- 
common  warm  coat,  as  a  protection  against 
the  cold  and  dreary  climate  which  they 
inhabit. 


POOL  SNIPE  OR  REDSHANK.  The  pool  snipe  resides  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  fen  and  marshy  countries,  where  it  is 
pretty  common  ;  and  there  it  breeds  and  rears  its  young,  laying  four 
whitish  eggs,  tinged  with  olive,  and  marked  with  irregular  black 
spots,  most  numerous  at  the  large  end.  When  disturbed,  it  has 
nearly  the  actions  of  a  lapwing,  in  flying  round  its  nest,  which  it  is 
said  to  do  in  such  regular  circles,  the  nest  being  in  the  centre, 
whether  the  circuits  be  larger  or  smaller,  insomuch  that  an  attentive 
observer  will  find  it  by  this  circumstance.  The  pool  snipe  is  in  length 
twelve  inches,  in  breadth  twenty-one,  and  weighs  about  six  ounces  : 
the  bill  is  two  inches  long,  slender,  and  like  a  woodcock's  ;  of  a  dark 
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red  at  the  base,  and  black  towards  the  point  :  the  tongue  is  sharp 
and  undivided  ;  the  upper  mandible  longer,  and  sometimes  crooked 
at  the  very  tip  :  irides  reddish  hazel ;  a  whitish  line  passes  over  and 
encircles  each  eye,  from  the  corner  of  which  a  dusky  brown  spot  is 
extended  to  the  beak.  The  head  and  hind  part  of  the  neck,  dusky 
ash-colour,  spotted  with  brown  :  back  and  scapulars  glossy  olive 
brown  :  wing  coverts  ash-colour,  mixed  with  dusky  and  brown,  and 
marked  with  whitish  spots  :  the  bastard  M'ing  and  primary  quills  are 
brown  ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  latter  are  deeply  edged  with  white 
freckled  with  brown,  and  some  of  these  quills  next  the  secondaries 
are  elegantly  marked  near  their  tips  with  narrow  brown  lines,  pointed 
and  shaped  to  the  form  of  each  feather.  Some  of  the  secondaries 
are  similarly  barred,  others  are  white :  the  throat  and  fore  part  of  the 
breast  are  marked  with  short  dusky  spots ;  the  under  parts  from  the 
breast,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  back  and  rump,  white,  marked 
with  minute  dusky  spots  :  tail  coverts  and  tail  crossed  with  narrow 
bars  of  black,  twelve  or  thirteen  on  each  feather  :  legs  orange  red, 
and  measure,  from  the  end  of  the  toes  to  the  upper  bare  part  of  the 
thigh,  five  inches  and  a  half :  claws  black.  In  some  birds,  both  the 
rump  and  belly  are  of  a  pure  white.  The  pool  snipe  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  as  high  as  Finland  ;  is  likewise  found  in 
Siberia,  and  is  indigenous  also  to  the  continent  of  America. 


POST  MATCH.  A  term  in  racing, 
"where  it  is  only  necessary  to  insert  the 
age  of  the  horses  in  the  articles,  and  to 
run  any  horse  of  that  age,  without  declar- 
ing what  horse,  till  he  appears  at  the  post. 

POT-EIGHT-0'S.  A  chesnut  horse, 
foaled  in  1773,  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Ab- 
ingdon, and  sold  to  Lord  Grosvenor. 

PotSo's  was  got  by  Eclipse,  out  of 
Sportsmistress. 

At  Newmarket    first    spring   meeting, 

1776,  PotSo's,  8st.  lib.  won  a  sweepstakes 
of  lOOgs.  each,  Bunbury's  jNIile,  beating 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  filly,  by 
Match'em,  7st.  131b. ;  and  Mr.  Vernon's 
br.  filly,  by  Snap,  7st.  131b.— 6  to  4  on 
PotSo's. 

At  Newmarket  first   spiing   meeting, 

1777,  PotSo's  came  second  to  Lord  Gros- 
venor's  Yellow  Jack,  for  the  claret  stakes, 
by  which  he  was  entitled  to  two  hogs- 
heads of  claret : — In  the  same  year,  he 
was  beat  by  Grey  Robin  and  Cannibal, 
also  by  Mr.  Swinfen's  dies,  colt.  Country 
Squire,  by  Chrysolite,  out  of  Shark's  dam. 

At   Newmarket  first    spring   meeting, 

1778,  PotSo's  won  the  renewed  1200gs. 
a  subscription  of  lOOgs.  each,  (eight  sub- 
scribers) 9st.  R.  C.  beating  Lord  Grosve- 
nor's  Grey  Robin,  and  Lord  Ossory's 
Titan  : — 1 1  to  5  on  PotSo's.  In  the  se- 
cond spring  meeting,  he  won  the  140gs. 
for  five-years  old  horses,  &c.  B.  C.  beat- 
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ing  Mr.  Vernon's  Rasselas,  and  Sir  C. 
Sedley's  Fleacatcher : — 2  to  1  on  PotSo's. 
At  Ipswich,  June  29th,  he  walked  over 
for  a  subscription  of  25gs.  each  (seven 
subscribers),  for  all  ages.  At  S  waff  ham, 
September  23,  at  8st.  he  won  501.  for 
horses,  &c.  four-mile  heats,  beating  Sir 
C.  Sedley's  Ratcatchei',  5  years  old,  Sst. ; 
Sir  C.  Bunbury's  Tycho,  4  years  old,  7st. 
21b.  ;  and  Sir  J.  Moore's  Vestal,  4  years 
old,  7st.  21b.— 5  to  2  on  PotSo's.  At  New- 
market second  October  meeting,  he  won 
a  subscription  of  5gs.  each  ( thirteen  sub- 
scribers) for  four  year  olds,  7st.  71b. ;  five, 
Sst.  61b. ;  and  six  Sst.  131b.  B.  C.  beating 
Lord  Foley's  Laburnum,  4  years  old  ; 
Lord  Clermont's  H'mio,  4  years  old ;  Mr. 
Pigott's  Humbug,  5  years  old  ;  Lord 
Abingdon's  Barbiniola,  4  years  old  ;  Mr. 
Vernon's  Rasselas,  5  years  old;  and  Mr. 
O'Kelly's  Freeholder,  6  years  old  ; — 2  to 
1  against  Humbug,  5  to  2  against  PotSo's, 
3  to  1  against  Laburnum,  and  6  to  1 
against  Il'mio. 

At  Newmarket  first  spring  meeting, 
1779,  PotSo's  won  501.  for  horses,  &c. 
rising  six  years  old,  Sst.  71b.  D.  C.  beat- 
ing the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Caractacus,  and 
Sir  J.  Moore's  Houghton:  —  6  to  4  on 
PotSo's.  On  Tuesday,  in  the  second 
spring  meeting,  he  walked  over  B.  C.  for 
the  Clermont  cup,  for  four-years  old,  &c. 
On  Wednesday,  he  won  the  140gs.  for 
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five-year  olds,  8st.  41b. ;  six,  8st.  1 2lb. ; 
and  aged,  9st.  21b.  B.  C.  boating;  Sir  J. 
Shelly 's  Comet,  5  years  old ;  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  Tickler,  5  years  old  ;  and  Mr. 
Vernon's  Prince,  6  years  old: — even  bet- 
ting on  Comet,  and  (J  to  4  against  PotSo's. 
On  Satin'day,  he  won  a  subscription  of 
25gs.  each  (six  subscribers),  for  four-year 
olds,  7st.  21b. ;  live,  8st.  Gib. ;  and  six,  9st. 

B.  C.  beating  Mr.  Vernon's  Pastorella,  5 
years  old  ;  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  Grey- 
beard, 4  years  old  ;  and  Lord  Ossory's 
Muse,  4  years  old:  —  3  to  1  on  PotSo's. 
In  the  first  October  meeting,  he  walked 
over  B.  C.  for  the  cup,  for  four-year  olds 
and  upwards.  On  Monday,  in  the  second 
October  meeting,  at  8st.  8Ib.  he  won  a 
sweepstakes  of  .'300gs.  each,  lOOgs.  ft.  B. 

C.  (tlu'ee  subscribers)  beating  Lord  Fo- 
ley's Laburnum,  5  years  old,  7st.  12lb. — 
even  betting.  On  Wednesday,  he  won 
the  140gs.  for  six-years  old  and  aged 
horses,  &c.  8st.  71b.  B.  C.  beating  Mr. 
Vernon's  Freeholder,  aged : — 4  to  1  on 
PotSo's. 

At  Newmarket  second  spring  meeting 
(Monday)  1780,  PotSo's  8st.  2lb. ;  Lord 
Derby's  Laburnum,  7st.  9lb.  ;  and  Mr. 
Stapleton's  Magog,  Sst.  71b.  in  a  sweep- 
stakes of  200gs.  each,  B.  C. — Laburnum 
walked  over,  and  divided  the  stakes  with 
PotSo's.  On  Tuesday,  he  walked  over  B. 
C.  for  the  Clermont  cup.  On  Wednesday, 
he  won  the  liOgs.  for  five-year  olds,  Sst. 
41b.;  and  aged,  9st.  21b.  B.  C.  beating  Mv. 
O'Kelly's  King  Fergus,  5  years  old;  and 
Lord  Ossory's  Dorimant,  aged:  —  even 
betting  on  PotSo's,  2  to  1  against  Dori- 
mant, and  4  to  1  against  King  Fergus. 
On  Thursday,  he  won  the  jockey  club 
purse,  for  horses,  &c.  Sst.  71b.  each,  B.  C. 
beating  Mr.  Shafto's  Tandem,  aged: — 3 
to  1  on  PotSo's.  In  the  first  October 
meeting,  he  walked  over  B.  C.  for  the  cup. 
On  Tuesday,  in  the  second  October  meet- 
ing, at  9st.  he  won  a  sweepstakes,  200gs. 
each,  h.  ft.  B.  C.  beating  Lord  Derby's 
Laburnum,  Sst.;  and  Lord  G.  H.  Caven- 
dish's Reputation,  6st.  121b. — Dictator, 
Sst.  71b.  paid  : — 7  to  4  on  Laburnum,  5 
to  2  against  PotSo's,  and  6  to  1  against 
Reputation.  On  Wednesday,  he  M-alked 
over  B.  C.  for  the  140gs.  On  Thursday, 
he  won  a  subscription  of  lOgs.  each,  (fif- 
teen subscribers)  for  horses,  &c.  aged,  9st. 
21b.  D.  C.  beating  Sir  C.  Davers's  Wood- 
pecker, aged ;  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
Tandem,  aged : — 6  to  5  on  Woodpecker, 
2  to  1  against  PotSo's,  and  5  to  1  against 
Tandem. 

At  Newmarket  first  spring  meeting, 
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1781,  PotSo's  Sst.  71b.  Avon  a  sweepstakes 
of  200gs.  each,  h.  ft.  (seven  subscribers) 

B.  C.  beating  Sir  C.  Davers's  Woodpecker, 
aged,  9st.  ;  Lord  Derby's  Guildford,  5 
years  old,  7st.  71b  ;  Lord  Rockingham's 
Copperbottom,  4  yeai's  old,  7st.  2lb. ;  and 
another: — 6  to  4  on  PotSo's,  5  to  2  against 
Woodpecker,  and  5  to  1  against  Guild- 
ford. On  Thursday,  in  the  se'cond  spring 
meeting,  he  walked  over  B.  C.  for  the 
jockey  club  purse.  On  Saturday,  at  9st, 
41b.  he  won  a  sweepstakes  of  200gs.  each, 
h.  ft.  B.  C.  (four  subscribers)  beating  Sir 

C.  Davers's  Buccaneei',  5  years  old,  Sst. 
71b. — 7  to  4  on  PotSo's.  And  in  the  same 
meeting.  Lord  Grosvenor  clialleuged  for 
the  whip,  and  named  PotSo's  ;  but  the 
challenge  not  being  accepted,  the  whip 
was  delivered  to  his  Lordship.  On  Tues- 
day, in  the  first  October  meeting,  at  9st. 
he  received  230gs.  compromise  from  Lord 
Clermont's  Dictator,  Sst.  5lb.  B.  C.  500gs. 
h.  ft.  And  on  Wednesday,  he  was  named 
for  the  140gs.  B.  C.  against  Hollandoise, 
&c.  and  received  8.5gs.  to  withdraw. 

At  Newmarket  Craven  meeting,  1782, 
PotSo's  won  the  Craven  stakes  of  lOgs. 
each,  for  two-year  olds,  6st.  ;  three,  Sst; 
four,  Sst.  91b.  ;  five,  9st.  lib.  ;  six,  9st. 
51b.  ;  and  aged,  9st.  71b.  from  the  Ditch 
to  the  Turn  of  the  Lands,  beating  liOrd 
Clermont's  Hollandoise,  6  years  old  ;  the 
Duke  of  Cmnberland's  lo,  3  years  old ; 
Mr.  O'Kelly's  Mercury,  by  Eclipse,  3 
years  old  ;  Air.  Turner's  Quinze,  4  years 
old  ;  and  nine  others,  which  were  not 
placed  :  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Vei- 
non's  Thesaurus,  Mr.  Walker's  Cabal, 
Mr.  Douglas's  Crookshanks,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  Twilight,  Capt.  Bertie's  John- 
a-Nokes,  and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's 
Drowsy : — 6  to  4  against  PotSo's,  6  to  1 
against  Hollandoise,  and  10  to  1  against 
lo.  On  Monday,  in  the  first  spring  meet- 
ing, he  won  501.  for  six-year  olds,  and 
aged  horses,  Sst.  71b. ;  all  others  Sst.  R.  C. 
beating  Sir  J.  Lade's  Laburnum,  aged ; 
and  Sir  J.  Shelly 's  Clandon,  5  years  old ; 
4  to  1  on  PotSo's.  On  Tuesday,  in  the 
second  spring  meeting,  he  walked  over 
B.  C.  for  the  Clermont  cup.  On  Wednes- 
day, he  walked  over  B.  C.  for  the  140gs. 
On  Thursda}^,  he  won  the  jockey-club 
purse,  Sst.  71b.  each,  B.  C.  beating  Sir  C. 
Davers's  Buccaneer,  6  years  old  ;  and 
Mr.  Walker's  Mercury,  by  .Dragon,  6 
years  old  : — 5  to  1  on  iPotSo's.  And  on 
Satm-day,  at  9st.  4lb.  he  won  a  subscrip- 
tion of  25gs.  each,  (six  subscribers)  B.  C. 
beating  Lord  Clermont's  Hollandoise, 
aged,  9st.  41b.  ;  and  Lord  Ossory's  Alar- 
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ick,  4  years  old,   7st.    2lb. — 3  to   1   on 
PotSo's. 

At  Newmarket  second  spring  meeting, 
1783,  PotSo's  beat  Sir  J.  Lade's  Notting- 
ham, lOst.  eacli,  B.  C.  for  the  whip,  and 
200gs.— 2  to  1  on  PotSo's. 

PotSo's  was  a  stallion  at  Oxcroft  Farm, 
near  Balsham,  Cambridgeshire,  (the  same 
place  as  Sweetbriar,  Mambrino,  Sweet- 
william,  Justice,  and  Protector.)  In  1784, 
he  covered  at  5gs.  and  10s.  6d. ;  in  1785, 
1786,  1787,  and  1788,  at  lOgs.  and  10s. 
6d. ;  1789,  &c.  twenty  mares  (besides 
those  of  his  owner),  at  21gs. ;  in  1796, 
ten  mares  (besides  those  of  his  owner)  at 
the  same  price  ;  and  afterwards  at  the 
Upper  Hare  Park,  near  Newmarket,  ten 
mares  (besides  those  of  his  owner),  at 
lOgs.  and  10s.  6d. — He  served  but  few 
mares  besides  Lord  Grosvenor's. 

PotSo's  died  in  Mr.  Golding's  stud,  the 
Upper  Hare  Park,  early  in  November, 
1800,  aged  27. 

POULTICE.     A  soft  mass   of  ingre- 
dients, calculated  either  to  soothe  an  in- 
flamed   or   idcerated   part   by  the   mei"e 
effects   of  Avarmth  and    moisture,    or  to 
produce  some  effect  by  its  stimulus. 
Common  Poultice. 
Take  of  Bran,  a  quarter  of  a  peck  ; 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes ;  and  then  thicken 
it  properly  with  linseed  meal.  Add 
lastly, 

Hog's  lard,  three  omices.   Mix. 
Or, 
Take  of  Fine  pollard,  half  a  peck ; 

Linseed  meal,  two  pounds  and 

a  half; 
Boiling  water  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity.    Add  lastly. 
Hog's  lard,  two  ounces.    Mix. 
Fermenting  Poultice. 
Boil  a  quantity  of  brewer's  wort,  and 
stir  it  into  as  much  oatmeal  as  will 
properly  thicken  it.     Add,  lastly,  a 
tea-cupful  of  yeast. 
This  is  well  adapted  for  putrid  vdcers 
or  mortified  parts. 

Saturnine  Poultice. 
Add  to  the  common  poultice, 

Extract  of  lead,  three  drachms 
or  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  well  together. 
Or, 
Take  of  Acetated  ceruse  (sugar  of  lead), 
one  ounce ; 
Boiling  water  three  quarts.  Add 
Bran  and  linseed  meal,  enough 
to  make  the  whole  of  a  due 
consistence. 
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A  suppurative  poultice  may  be  made 
by  stirring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  com- 
mon turpentine  into  some  of  the  common 
poultice. 

An  anodyne  poultice  may  be  prepared 
in  the  same  way,  by  adding  a  sufficient 
quantityof  tincture  of  opium.  In  tliis  case, 
probably  tlie  lard  had  better  be  omitted, 
as  tending  to  prevent  the  free  access  of 
the  principal  ingredients  to  the  skin.  In- 
deed an  abundance  of  grease  or  oil  in 
poultices  is  a  common  error  in  their  com- 
position. 

These  remedies  admit  of  being  varied 
in  a  still  greater  degree  bv  similar  means. 

POWUER-FLA'^SK.  a  copper  flask 
is  preferable  to  any  other.  The  ingenious 
Baron  de  Berenger,  a  few  years  since, 
shewed  me  a  flask  of  his  own  invention, 
so  contrived,  that  in  case  of  ignition  while 
poiu-ing  the  gunpowder  into  the  barrel, 
nothing  but  the  mere  charge  would  be- 
come ignited.  The  article  was  not  so 
complete  as  the  Baron  wished,  and  I  have 
not  learned  whether  he  has  since  per- 
fected his  invention. 

PRICKED.  The  under  surface  of  the 
horny  covering  of  the  foot  is  unavoidably 
exposed  to  niimberless  injuries  from  sharp 
bodies  penetrating  its  substance,  which 
may  happen  in  various  ways,  from  nails, 
pointed  flints,  glass,  &c.  The  shoe  being 
partly  torn  off,  and  then  stepped  upon, 
may  produce  it ;  but  the  accidental  punc- 
ture by  a  nail  during  shoeing  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  these  ac- 
cidents. Injuries  of  this  kind  are  pro- 
portioned in  their  effects  according  to  the 
parts  punctured,  and  not  entirely  to  the 
depth  of  the  wound  :  a  knowledge,  there- 
fore, of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
foot  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
prognosis,  as  well  as  to  establish  a  proper 
method  of  cure.  A  puncture  through  the 
fleshy  frog,  even  to  the  vascular  portion, 
is  not  productive  usually  of  such  serious 
consequences,  as  an  apparently  more  su- 
perficial opening  made  through  the  centre 
of  the  sole,  which  may  penetrate  the  cap- 
sidar  ligament,  and  either  produce  anchy- 
losis or  destroy  the  animal. 

Whenever  a  puncture  takes  place,  of 
sufficient  depth  to  penetrate  to  the  bony 
connexions  (which  may  be  ascertained  by 
examination  with  a  probe),  and  synovia 
escapes,  the  external  opening  sliould  be 
enlarged  ;  but  it  shoidd  be  attempted  to 
close  the  internal  opening  at  once,  by  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery,  not  to 
the  immediate  surface  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  but  to  the  skin  directly  over  it. 
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If,  however,  this  treatment  has  been  ne- 
glected, and  suppuration  has  actually 
taken  place,  the  cautery  should  he  omit- 
ted :  but  the  action  of  the  part  may  yet 
be  attempted  to  be  altered  by  the  appli- 
cation of  milder  stimulants  introduced  by 
means  of  a  brush  :  as  diluted  muriate  of 
antimony  with  oil  may  be  lightly  penciled 
over  the  outer  edges  of  the  capsular  ori- 
fice ;  on  which  may  be  placed  a  pledget 
moistened  with  tincture  of  myrrh,  or 
tincture  of  benjamin,  S:c.  ;  and  any  mild 
digestive  may  be  laid  over  all  as  a  defence. 
If  the  inflammation  be  considerable,  bleed 
at  the  toe,  and  imbed  the  whole  foot  in  a 
2)ou]tice.  A  very  deep  posterior  puncture 
may  extend  itself  into  the  flexor  tendon 
or  its  sheath,  and  is  always  productive  of 
very  great  irritation  and  inflammation.  In 
such  case,  enlarge  the  opening,  and  if  the 
wound  be  seen  innnediately  after  the  ac- 
cident, introduce  any  very  mild  stimulant, 
as  the  warm  tinctures  :  but  if  the  accident 
have  occiuTed  a  day  or  two,  and  the  in- 
flammation be  considerable,  bleed  at  the 
toe,  and  place  the  foot  in  a  saturnine 
poultice.  When  suppuration  comes  on, 
watch  its  progress,  moderate  the  inflam- 
mation, give  a  free  exit  to  the  matter, 
and  remove  any  horn  that  becomes  de- 
tached. And  as  the  life  of  these  tendinous 
parts  is  inconsiderable,  at  each  dressing  a 
little  of  any  of  the  above  warm  spirituous 
applications  may  be  introduced,  which 
will  assist  the  healing;  or,  if  a  sloughing  of 
any  portion  be  unavoidable,  will  tend  to 
assist  its  separation.  A  puncture  of  the 
sensible  sole  must  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  remembering  in  every  instance 
that  caustic,  or  highly  stimulating  liquids, 
should  never  be  introduced,  as  is  often 
done,  except  imder  particular  circum- 
stances, which  will  be  noticed.  The  in- 
troduction of  tincture  of  myrrh,  tincture 
of  benjamin,  or  a  mild  solution  of  vitriol, 
&c.  at  the  moment  of  tlie  accident,  is 
admissable  ;  because  it  may  gently  stimu- 
late the  part  to  the  adhesive  inflammation ; 
and  if  even  suppuration  be  inevitable,  the 
mildness  of  such  applications  cannot  ag- 
gravate the  process. 

Bvit  the  most  usual  cases  of  punctures 
are  those  which  arise  from  a  wrong  direc- 
tion of  a  nail  in  shoeing,  in  which  it 
either  presses  on  or  actually  woimds  the 
sensible  laminae.  This  is  commonly  known 
to  the  workman  at  the  time,  by  a  pecidiar 
sensation  arising  from  the  ditt'erent  re- 
sistance occasioned  ;  or  otherwise  is  de- 
tected by  the  flinching  of  the  horse  ; 
when,  if  the  nail  be  immediately  removed, 
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no  ill  consequences  follow,  unless  the  in- 
jury be  considerable  ;  and  even  in  this 
case,  were  but  a  little  common  honesty 
practised,  the  serious  evils  that  frequently 
follow  these  pimctures  might  be  commonly 
prevented.  Were  the  nail  immediately 
redrawn,  the  opening  enlarged,  and  a  little 
spirituous  balsam  of  any  kind  introduced, 
it  would  very  frequently  heal  immediately 
after  ;  and  even  should  it  proceed  to  sup- 
puration, still  a  depending  orifice  is  made 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  matter,  and 
extensive  detachment  of  horn  prevented. 
But  when  a  smith,  in  shoeing,  considers 
the  horse  not  actually  pricked,  though  he 
may  be  conscious  that  the  nail  has  taken 
a  wrong  direction,  or  is  driven  too  high, 
he  is  apt,  from  laziness,  to  let  it  remain  ; 
and  sometimes,  even  when  he  is  aware 
that  the  nail  has  penetrated  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  horn,  and  wounded  the  vascu- 
lar parts,  he  is  often  then  not  sufficiently 
candid  to  acknowledge  it.  The  offending 
nail,  therefore,  even  in  such  case,  is  al- 
lowed to  remain,  and,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  injiu-y,  the  inflammation 
becomes  considerable  the  same  night,  or 
pei'haps  not  till  two  or  three  days  after. 
In  such  cases,  as  suppuration  proceeds, 
the  confined  matter  spreads  around,  de- 
taching a  portion  of  the  fleshy  from  the 
horny  sole,  more  or  less  considerable,  and, 
at  last  extending  upwards,  it  finds  itself 
an  exit  by  an  opening  at  the  coronet.  In 
proceeding  this  coiu'se,  the  inflammation 
does  not  always  confine  itself  to  the  parts 
nearest  the  exterior  siu'face,  as  the  sole 
and  sensible  laminee  ;  but  sometimes, 
when  not  assisted  by  an  artificial  opening, 
it  extends  to  parts  less  vascular,  and 
whose  action  not  being  of  that  nature  to 
make  them  immediately  throw  oflf  the 
injury  by  forcing  the  matter  outwards 
(as  is  done  by  parts  more  vascular),  si- 
nuses form  inwards,  and  the  disease  then 
becomes  qiiittor.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  vascular  action  of  the  sensitive  sole 
and  laminae  being  extreme,  the  matter 
usually  proceeds  outwards,  and  finds  an 
exit  at  the  coronet. 

It  may  therefore,  in  pursuing  this  sub- 
ject, be  stated,  that  at  any  time  when  a 
horse  becomes  lame  within  a  week  after 
he  has  been  shod,  if  the  origin  of  it  be 
liid  in  any  obscurity,  the  shoe  should  be 
always  first  removed,  and  the  foot  gently 
struck  all  over  with  taps  of  the  hammer. 
If  the  lameness  springs  from  this  source, 
and  any  part  be  inj-ured  by  one  nail  in 
particular,  at  that  part  the  stroke  will 
occasion  the  horse  to  flinch.     If  this  fail 
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to  detect  the  evil,  pinch  the  toe  and 
quarter  round  with  tlie  pincers^  which,  if 
the  mischief  arise  from  a  prick,  will 
readily  jjoint  out  the  affected  part  by  the 
pain  felt  there  ;  and  under  this  spot  mat- 
ter will  have  surely  formed.  Proceed  in 
such  case  immediately  to  pare  away  the 
horny  sole  till  it  be  very  thin,  when,  on 
close  inspection,  if  the  paring  he  done 
within  two  or  three  days  from  the  prick, 
a  dark  coloured  fluid  will  ooze  from  one  of 
the  nail  holes;  but,  if  a  longer  period  has 
elapsed,  a  purulent  matter  will  appear. 
By  a  proper  opening  evacuate  this,  and 
then  carefully  examine  the  extent  of  the 
injury  by  the  probe,  as  how  far  the  fleshy 
and  horny  soles  have  become  separated 
from  each  other,  for  to  the  same  extent 
must  the  horn  be  removed  ;  not,  however, 
taking  the  whole  away  the  first  day,  but 
completing  the  removal  the  second.  No 
greasy  matter  shovdd  be  applied  over  the 
denuded  sole,  but  a  pledget  of  lint,  slightly 
moistened  with  compound  tincture  of 
benjamin  (friar's  balsam),  or  tincture  of 
myrrh,  may  be  laid  on  ;  and  any  mild 
defensive  dressing  may  be  applied  over 
this. 

When  matter  has  proceeded  to  evacuate 
itself  by  the  coronet,  exactly  a  similar  plan 
must  be  pursued ;  the  original  wound  be- 
low should  be  traced  and  opened,  so  as  to 
give  a  free  exit  to  the  ^ius.  And  in  all 
these  cases,  when  the  symptomatic  fever 
rages  high,  bleed,  give  physic,  and  treat 
in  every  respect  as  under  inflammation. 
Perfect  quiet  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
every  instance  of  puncture  ;  the  slightest 
exercise  iVritates,  and  should  be  avoided. 
A  shoe  should  be  made  so  as  to  "  lie  off" 
the  injured  parts,  and  should  only  be 
very  lightly  tacked  on  with  four  nails 
unclenched. — Blaine. 

PRICKET.  A  male  deer  of  two  years 
old  that  begins  to  put  forth  the  head. 

PRICKING.  Tracking  a  hare  by  the 
marks  of  her  feet. 

PROGNOSTICS  OF  the  WEATHER. 
The  success  of  the  chase  must  always  de- 
pend on  the  weather  ;  and  therefore  the 
following  prognostics  will  be  interesting 
to  the  sportsman  : — 

Clouds. — -When  there  are  two  different 
currents  of  clouds,  especially  if  the  lowest 
flies  fast  before  the  wind,  and  these  ap- 
pear in  hot  weather,  in  the  summer,  they 
portend  the  gathering  of  a  thunderstorm. 

When  thin  whitish  clouds  fly  swiftly  in 
the  air  under  those  that  are  thicker,  and 
when  small  scattered  ones  appear  in  clear 
weather,  rain. 
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When  a  general  cloudiness  covers  the 
sky  above,  with  siuall  black  fragments  of 
clouds,  like  smoke,  driving  luulerneath, 
rain  is  not  far  off,  and  will  probably  be 
lasting. 

If  a  black  cloud  is  seen  in  the  west 
about  sun-setting,  and  when,  at  any  time, 
such  clouds  arise  suddenly  in  that  quarter, 
rain. 

When  cloiuls  are  formed  like  fleeces, 
dense  towards  the  centre,  and  very  white 
at  the  extremities,  with  a  bright  and  blue 
sky  about  them,  they  are  of  a  frosty  cold- 
ness, and  will  soon  fall,  either  in  snow, 
hail,  or  hasty  showers  of  rain. 

Against  heavy  rain,  eveiy  cloud  rises 
larger  than  the  former,  and  all  of  them 
appear  in  an  increasing  state  :  —  this  is 
perhaps  most  remarkable  on  the  approach 
of  a  thunderstorm;  after  the  vapours  have 
been  copiously  elevated,  suspended  in  the 
sky  by  the  heat,  and  are  highly  charged 
with  the  electrical  fluid,  small  pieces  of 
flying  clouds  augment  and  assemble  to- 
gether, until,  in  a  short  time,  they  cover 
the  sky  :  as  this  collecting  of  the  cloiuls 
out  of  the  air,  is  a  certain  forerunner  of 
rain,  so,  when  they  decay  and  resolve 
themselves  into  air,  it  is  a  sure  symptom 
of  fair  weather. 

When  clouds  are  streaming  within  the 
canopy,  and  small  ones  enlarge  them- 
selves ;  when  they  are  lai'ge,  and  shaped 
like  rocks  or  towers  ;  when  waterish 
clouds  are  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and 
small,  rugged,  livid  ones  near  the  sun, 
especially  at  its  setting,  they  all  prognos- 
ticate rain.  Clouds,  with  white  summits 
and  livid  bases,  foretel  tlnmder  ;  and  two 
such  clouds,  rising  on  either  hand,  sudden 
tempests. 

If  clouds  are  seen  to  breed  high  in  the 
air,  in  thin  white  trains,  like  locks  of 
wool,  they  denote  that  the  vapour,  as  col- 
lected, is  irregularly  spread  by  conti'ary 
winds  above ;  and  the  consequence  will 
soon  be  a  wind  below,  and  probably  rain 
with  it. 

Small  and  white  clouds,  high  and  light, 
and  when  mountains  are  free  from  clouds, 
high  and  light,  are  both  symptoms  of 
fine  weather. 

Wind. — Whirlwind,  settled  f;ur.  Con- 
timnng  in  the  north-east  three  days  with- 
out rain, /«/;•  for  eight  or  nine  days; 
going  backward,  rain  ;  when  it  veers 
hastily  about  to  several  points  of  the  com- 
pass, rain  quickly  follows.  When  the 
wind  makes  a  whistling  or  howling  noise, 
it  is  as  sure  a  prognostic  of  rain  as  the 
wind  can  afford.      A  brisk  south  wind. 
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dry.  Wind  may  be  expected  from  that 
quarter  or  the  opposite,  if  the  clouds,  as 
they  come  forward,  seem  to  diverge  from 
a  point  in  tlie  horizon.  Wind  from  nortli- 
east  to  north-west,  fair  ;  from  soutli-east 
to  south  west,  rainy.  A  week's  fair  wea- 
ther, with  a  southerly  wind,  drought ;  an 
easterly  wind  the  fore  part  of  sunnner, 
dry  summer ;  westerly  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  dry  autunm. 

Dew. — A  heavy  dew,  fair.  If  it  van- 
ishes suddenly  or  early,  rain.  When  the 
dew  lies  plentifully  upon  the  grass  after  a 
fine  day,  another  fine  one  may  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed  it ;  but  if,  after  such  a 
day,  no  dew  is  upon  the  ground,  and  no 
wind  stirring,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  vapours 
ascend,  where  they  will  accumulate,  and 
must  terminate  in  rain. 

Fapoiirs. — A  misty  morning,  and  the 
mist  falls,  a  hot  day ;  if  the  mist  rises, 
rain.  If  general  before  sim  rise,  near 
the  full  of  the  moon,  line  weather. 

Where  thei-e  are  high  hills,  and  the 
mist  which  hangs  over  the  lower  lands  in 
a  morning  draws  towards  the  hills,  and 
rolls  up  their  sides  until  it  covers  their 
tops,  there  will  be  no  rain. 

To  judge  correctly  of  the  appearance  of 
a  fog,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  country,  as,  in 
some  places,  if  the  mist  hangs  upon  the 
hills  and  drags  along  the  woods,  instead 
of  overspreading  the  level  ground  in  a 
morning,  it  will  tm-n  to  rain.  The  con- 
trary, when  it  comes  down  from  the  hills 
and  settles  in  the  vallies. 

There  is  commonly  either  a  strong  dew 
or  a  mist  over  the  ground  between  a  red 
eve  and  a  gray  morn  ;  but  if  a  red  morn- 
ing succeeds,  there  is  no  dew. 

If  a  white  mist  in  an  evening  or  niglit 
is  spread  over  a  meadow  through  which 
a  river  passes,  it  will  be  drawn  up  by  the 
next  morning's  sun,  and  the  day  after- 
wards will  be  bright. 

When  a  rainbow  appears  in  the  morn- 
ing, rain ;  in  the  evening,  fine.  The 
frustrum  of  a  rainbow,  rain  ;  predomi- 
nently  red,  wind  ;  green  or  blue,  rain  ; 
appearing  in  boisterous  weather  in  the 
north,  fine. 

Lightning  without  thmider,  after  a  clear 
day,  is  a  sign  of  the  continuarice  of  fair 
weather. 

Ski/. — When  those  vapours  which  the 
heat  of  the  day  exhales  from  the  earth 
are  precipitated  by  the  cold  night,  then 
the  sky  is  clear  in  the  morning ;  but  if 
they  still  remain  in  the  air,  rain  may  be 
expected. 
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A  dark  thick  sky,  lasting  for  some 
time,  without  either  sun  or  rain,  changes 
to  a  fair  clear  sky  before  it  turns  to 
rain. 

When  a  lowering  redness  spreads  far 
upwards  from  the  horizon,  either  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  it  is  succeeded  either 
by  rain  or  wind,  frequently  by  both  ;  and 
when  a  fiery  redness,  with  rugged  clouds, 
extends  towards  the  zenith  in  an  evening, 
a  high  wind  from  the  west  or  south-west, 
attended  with  rain,  follows  ;  when  the 
sky  is  tinged  with  a  sea-green  colour  near 
the  horizon,  when  it  ought  to  be  blue, 
rain  will  continue  and  increase ;  when  of 
a  dead  blue,  it  is  abundantly  loaded  with 
vapours,  and  will  be  showery. 

When  the  canopy  is  high,  fair ;  low 
rainy;  orange  coloured  in  the  morning, 
rain  ;  deep  blue  groimd,  fair;  pale  blue, 
rainy. 

One  observation  is  general,  we  believe, 
all  over  Europe — "  the  evening  red,  the 
morning  graj^,  are  sure  signs  of  a  fair 
day  ;"  and  it  is  founded  upon  this  circum- 
stance, that  if  the  abundance  of  vapours 
denoted  by  the  red  evening  sky  descends 
in  dew,  or  is  otherwise  so  equally  dis- 
persed in  the  air  that  the  morning  shall 
appear  gray,  a  fine  day  may  be  expected 
from  that  equal  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  in  a  morning  some  parts  of  the  sky 
appear  green,  between  the  clouds,  whilst 
the  sky  is  bine  above,  stormy  weather  is 
quickly  approaching. 

Sun. — Rising  orangy,  rain  ;  rising  red 
and  fiery,  wind  and  rain  ;  cloudy,  and  the 
clouds  decrease,  certain  fair  weather  ; 
rising  dindy,  drizzly.  If  the  sun's  rays 
breaking  through  the  clouds  are  visible  in 
the  air,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  air  is  sensibly 
filled  with  vapours,  which  reflect  the  rays 
to  the  sight,  and  these  vapours  will  soon 
produce  rain.  When  there  is  a  haziness 
aloft  in  the  air,  so  that  the  sun's  light 
fades  by  degrees,  and  his  orb  looks 
whitish  and  ill  defined,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  signs  of  rain. 

Sun  setting  foul,  rain  ;  red,  wind  or 
rain  ;  blue,  rain ;  dusky,  streaked  with 
red,  storm  ;  purple,  fine ;  bright,  fine ; 
when  the  sun  appears  white  at  setting,  or 
goes  down  into  a  dusky  bank  of  clouds, 
it  portends  the  approach  and  continuance 
of  bad  weather. 

Moo)i  and  Stars. — When  the  moon  and 
stars  grow  dim  in  the  night  with  a  hazi- 
ness in  the  air,  and  a  ring  or  circle  ap- 
pears i-ound  the  moon,  rain  is  at  hand. 

If  the  moon  looks  red,  it  is  a  sign  of 
wind ;  if  pale  and  dim,  of  rain  ;  if  white 
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and  of  her  natural  colour,  with  the  sky 
clear,  of  fair  weather. 

Should  the  moon  be  rainy  throughout  her 
course,  it  will  clear  up  at  the  ensuing 
change,  and  rain  will  probably  fall  in  a 
few  days  after  and  continue ;  if,  on  the 
contrarj',  the  moon  has  been  fair,  and  at 
the  change  it  rains,  fine  weather  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  restored  about  the  fourth 


or  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  and  be  of  some 
duration.  When  the  moon  is  bright 
with  sharp  tips,  fair ;  new  moon  not  ap- 
pearing till  the  fourth  day,  rainy  month  ; 
the  lower  horn  of  the  new  moon  sullied, 
foul  weather  before  the  full ;  the  middle, 
storms  about  the  full ;  the  upper  horn, 
foul  about  the  wane.  Saturday's  moon, 
rainy  month. 


But  four  nights  old  (for  that's  the  surest  sign) 
With  sharpened  horns,  if  glorious  then  she  shine, 
Next  day,  not  only  that,  but  all  the  moon, 
'Till  her  revolving  race  be  wholly  run. 
Are  void  of  tempests. 

Dryden. 


Atmosphere.  —  Cold  after  rain,  rain  ; 
cold  in  summer,  rain  ;  warm  in  winter, 
rain  ;  sultry  in  summer,  thunder  ;  heavy, 
fair  ;  light,  rain  ;  moist,  rain  ;  dr}',  fair. 

Rain. — Sudden  rain  seldom  lasts  long ; 
coming  on  gradually  and  when  the  air 
grows  thick  by  degrees,  and  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars,  shine  more  and  more 
dim,  it  is  likely  to  continue  six  hours. 
Beginning  with  a  high  southerly  wind  and 
the  wind  subsides,  rain  for  twelve  hours 
or  more,  and  sometimes  continues  until  a 
strong  north  wind  clears  the  air  ;  begin- 
ning before  sun-rise,  will  end  before  noon ; 
a  shower  before  sun-rise,  a  fine  day  usu- 
ally succeeds  ;  beginning  an  hour  or  two 
after  sun  rise,  a  rainy  day ;  setting  in 
wet  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  a 
rainy  afternoon  ;  clearing  up  about  that 
time,  the  afternoon  fine  ;  cold  wind  after 
rain,  more  rain  ;  a  squall,  or  rain,  or  hail, 
settled  fair  ;  a  rainy  Friday,  the  same 
weatlaer  on  Sunday ;  and  a  wet  sabbath 
is  frequently  followed  by  a  daggly  week. 

Sounds,  such  as  bells,  noise  of  waters, 
beasts,  birds  heard  distinctly  from  a  great 
distance,  portend  rain.  If  the  earth,  or 
any  fenny  places,  yield  any  extraordi- 
nary scents,  or  any  disagreeable  smells 
arise  from  drains,  rain.  A  white  frost, 
rain  within  three  days ;  the  more  than 
usual  sinking  of  rivers,  presages  rain.  The 
speedy  drying  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 


denotes  a  northerly  wind  and  fair  wea- 
ther ;  and  its  becoming  moist,  southerly 
wind  and  rain  ;  for  the  air  sucks  up  all 
the  moisture  on  the  surface,  even  though 
the  sky  be  overcast,  and  that  is  a  sure 
sign  of  fine  weather ;  but  if  the  earth 
continue  damp,  and  water  stand  in  shal- 
low places,  no  trust  should  be  put  in  the 
clearest  sky;  for,  in  this  case,  it  is  deceit- 
ful. 

Animals.  —  If  cattle  or  sheep  feed 
greedily  and  faster  than  ordinary  when  it 
rains,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  rain's  continu- 
ance ;  and  when  sheep  skip  and  play 
wantonly,  rain  is  at  no  great  distance. 
In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Derbyshire, 
called  the  Peak,  the  inhabitants  observe, 
that  if  the  sheep  wind  up  the  hills  in  the 
morning  to  their  pasture,  and  feed  near 
the  tops,  the  weather,  although  cloudy 
and  drizzling,  will  clear  away  by  degrees, 
and  terminate  in  a  fine  day  ;  but  if  they 
feed  in  the  bottoms,  the  rain  will  continue 
and  increase.  Geese  and  ducks  more 
nois}^,  and  washing  and  diving  more  than 
usual,  rain  ;  cock  crowing  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  peacock  squalling  much, 
rain  ;  kites  hovering  high  in  the  air,  fine 
weather  ;  owls  screaming  frequently  in 
the  evening  when  foul,  fair  and  frosty  ; 
when  larks  rise  high  and  sing  long,  fine  : 
— Bloomfield  has  beautifully  noticed  the 
soaring  of  the  lark  : — 
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When  music  waking,  speaks  the  skylark  nigh  : 
Jvist  starting  from  the  corn  she  cheerly  sings. 
And  trusts,  with  conscious  pride,  her  downy  wings  ; 
Still  louder  breathes,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  her  way. 
Close  to  his  eyes,  his  hat  he  instant  bends. 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light, 
And  place  the  wand'ring  bird  before  his  sight : 
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Yet  oft  beneath  a  cloud  she  sweeps  along, 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  her  varied  song  ; 
He  views  the  spot,  and  as  the  cloud  moves  hy. 
Again  she  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky  : 
Her  form,  her  motion,  undistinguished  quite, 
Save  when  she  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light, 
The  flutt'ring  songstress  a  mere  speck  became. 


The  redbreast  singing  loud  in  the  open 
ah*  is  an  indication  of  fine  weather ; 
faintly,  under  cover,  rain.  Swallows 
skimming  the  surface  of  waters,  rain  :  so 
long  as  they  keep  aloft  after  their  prey, 
the  sky  is  serene;  but  when  they  de- 
scend and  flit  along  the  sm-face  of  the 
earth  or  water,  rain  is  not  far  off.  A 
drought,  of  three  months'  duration,  broke 
up  at  the  summer  solstice,  in  1775:  the 
day  previous  to  the  rain  falling,  the  swal- 
lows flew  very  near  the  ground,  which 
they  had  never  done  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  dry  weather.  Sparrows 
chirping  much  in  a  fine  morning,  rain  ; 
and  the  chaflinch  being  loud  in  his  call, 
or  note,  is  a  pretty  certain  signal  that 
wet  is  fast  approaching. 

Dogs  are  said  by  some  to  be  particularly 
sleepy,  and  to  eat  grass,  before  rain  ;  but 
grass  is  a  salutary  vomit  which  nature 
prompts  them  to  take  at  all  times,  when 
their  stomachs  require  such  an  evacuation ; 
of  course,  it  is  not  an  inierring  proof  that 
the  approach  of  rain  alone  drives  them  to 
seek  this  remedy.  Moles  throwing  up  more 
earth  than  usual,  and  its  being  small  and 
dry,  and  their  appearance  sometimes 
above  ground,  rain.  Worms  creeping  in 
numbers  out  of  the  ground,  rain  :  and 
from  the  same  principle  that  they,  as  well 
as  moles,  are  sensible  of  the  access  of 
something  new  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
the  sm-face  of  the  earth.  Frogs  apjiear- 
ing  of  a  golden  hue,  fine  ;  dusky  colour, 
rain  :  and  toads,  in  an  evening,  crawling 
over  the  road  or  beaten  path,  where  they 
are  seldom  seen,  but  when  restless  from 
the  expectation  of  approaching  rain. 
Fishes  are  supposed  to  be  affected,  since 
they  cease  to  bite  freely,  when  rain  is  de- 
pending. All  sorts  of  insects  are  more 
stirring  than  ordinary  against  rain.  Bees 
are  in  fullest  em])loy,  but,  if  likely  to  rain, 
confine  their  industry  to  where  they  can 
reach  their  hives  before  the  storm  comes 
on  ;  when  they  fly  far  abroad,  and  stay 
out  late,  fine.  When  the  common  flesh 
flies  are  more  bold  and  greedy,  rain  ; 
when  small  flies  flock  together  in  great 
numbers  about  the  beams  of  the  sun  a 
little  before  it  sets,  fine.  Ants  bustle 
more  than  usual,  move  their  eggs  to  dry 
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places,  and  then  retire  to  their  buri-ows, 
before  rain  falls.  Gnats  playing  in  the 
open  air,  heat ;  when  they  form  a  vortex 
in  the  shape  of  a  cohnnn,  it  announces 
fine  weather  ;  when  they  collect  and 
dance  in  the  shade,  showers ;  and  when 
they  sting  much,  cold  and  rain.  Spiders 
crawling  abroad,  rain.  Bats  flying  more 
numerously  and  more  early  in  the  even- 
ing, fine.  Glow  worms  appearing  in  un- 
usual nxmibers,  fine. 

Most  vegetables  expand  their  flowers 
and  down  in  fair  weather,  and  close  them 
again  before  rain ;  this  is  visible  in  the 
down  of  the  dandelion,  and  eminently  so 
in  the  flowers  of  burnet,  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  which  is  the  countryman's 
weather  glass,  in  some  parts  of  England, 
for  the  following  day  : — if  the  flowers  are 
close  shut,  rain  ;  spread  open,  fair. 

The  stalk  of  trefoil  grows  more  upright 
and  swells  against  rain  ;  similar,  although 
perhaps  not  so  sensible,  is  the  effect  on 
other  plants.  That  vegetables  should  be 
aflected  by  the  same  causes  that  affect 
the  weather  is  very  conceivable,  consider- 
ing them  as  so  many  hygrometers  and 
thermometers,  consisting  of  an  infinity  of 
air  vessels  (and  which  are  visible  in  the 
leaf  of  the  vine,  scabious,  &c.)  by  which 
they  have  an  immediate  communication 
with  the  air,  and  partake  of  its  moisture 
and  heat ;  hence  it  is  that  all  wood,  even 
the  hardest  and  most  solid,  from  the  va- 
pours earl}'  insinuating  themselves  into 
the  pores,  swells  in  moist  weather,  espe- 
cially that  which  is  lightest  and  driest. 

Chronic  pains  being  more  violent  than 
usual,  rain  in  summer,  frost  in  winter. 
A  disagreeable  languor  is  generally  felt 
before  thunder. 

A  serene  autumn  denotes  a  windy  win- 
ter ;  a  windy  winter,  a  rainy  s]n-ing ;  a 
rainy  spring,  a  fine  summer ;  a  fine  sum- 
mer, a  windy  autumn  :  but  it  is  very 
rarely  that  the  seasons  succeed  each  other 
in  the  same  tenor  for  two  years  together. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that,  if  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  wintei',  the  south  wind 
blow,  and  then  the  north,  it  portends 
cold  ;  but  should  the  north  wind  first 
blow,  the  winter  wiU  be  mild.  A  hot 
and  dry  September,  a  cold  spring ;  sum- 
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nier  moist  and  cool,  a  hard  winter :  if 
walls  that  used  to  be  damp  are  pecuharly 
dry  at  tlie  commencement  of  winter,  a 
hard  winter  may  be  predicted,  for  it  shews 
a  dry  air,  wliicli,  in  winter,  is  always 
joined  with  frost.  The  early  arrival  of 
woodcocks,  fieldfares,  and  other  birds  of 
passage,  as  they  jirove  the  cool  temjiera- 


ture  of  the  weather  from  whence  they 
came,  are  also  said  to  predict  a  cold  win- 
ter in  this  country.  The  cuckoo,  tVoni  its 
coming  early,  denotes  that  a  hot  sunnner 
will  follow.  Acorns  and  haws  in  ])lenty, 
a  long  severe  winter.  Nuts  plentiful  and 
the  broom  and  almond  tree  full  of  blos- 
som, Ibretel  an  abundant  harvest. 


Mark  well  the  flowering  almonds  in  the  wood, 
If  od'rous  blooms  the  bearing  branches  load ; 
The  glebe  will  answer  to  the  sylvan  reign, 
Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain. 

Dryden. 


Animals  are  affected  by  rain,  wind,  &c. 
and  in  a  variety  of  instarices,  afford  notice 
of  their  approach. 

The  leech,  kept  in  a  common  eight- 
ounce  phial,  three -fourths  filled  with 
water  (changed  once  a  week  in  summer, 
and  twice  in  winter),  and  covered  with  a 
bit  of  linen  rag,  is  a  sure  prognosticator 
of  the  alterations  in  the  weather.  The 
following  are  its  indications : — In  serene 
weather,  it  lies  rolled  up  at  the  bottom, 
in  a  spiral  form.  When  it  is  about  to 
rain  in  the  forenoon,  it  creeps  to  the  top, 
and  remains  there,  till  the  weather  is 
settled.  Previous  to  wind,  it  keeps  in 
rapid  motion,  and  seldom  rests,  till  it  be- 
gins to  blow  hard.  If  a  remarkable 
storm  of  thimder  and  rain  is  to  succeed, 
it  lodges  some  days  before  continually 
without  the  water,  and  is  very  uneasy 
and  convulsed.  In  frost,  as  well  as  in 
clear  weather,  it  lies  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
in  snow  or  rain,  it  keeps  at  the  mouth  of 
the  phial. 

In  the  account  of  animal  barometers, 
this  anecdote  is  remarkable.  A  gentle- 
man, some  few  years  since,  brought  a 
pointer  dog,  from  South  Carolina,  who 
was  a  prognosticator  of  bad  weather. — 
"  Whenever  I   observed   him    (says  his 


master)  prick  up  his  ears  in  a  listening 
posture,  scratching  the  deck,  and  rearing 
himself  up,  to  look  over  to  the  windward, 
where  he  would  eagerly  snuff  up  the 
wind,  though  it  was  the  finest  weather 
imaginable,  I  was  sure  of  a  succeeding 
tempest ;  and  this  animal  was  grown  so 
useful  to  us,  that  whenever  we  perceived 
the  fit  upon  him,  we  immediately  reefed 
our  sails,  and  took  in  our  spare  canvas, 
to  prepare  for  the  worst." 

It  is  a  sign  of  rain,  when  the  soot  col- 
lected round  pots  or  kettles,  takes  fire,  in 
the  form  of  small  points,  like  grains  of 
millet,  because  this  phenomenon  denotes, 
that  the  air  is  cold  and  moist. 

The  moon  is  supposed  to  have  influ- 
ence on  the  weather.  The  following 
table,  ascribed  to  the  illustrious  astrono- 
mer, Dr.  Herschel,  is  constructed  upon  a 
philosophical  consideration  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  several 
positions,  respecting  the  earth  ;  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  many  }'ears'  actual 
observations,  and  will,  without  trouble, 
and  with  great  truth,  suggest  to  the  ob- 
servei",  what  kind  of  weather  will  follow 
the  moon's  entrance  into  any  of  her  quar- 
ters. 


eet 
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NEW  OR  FULL   MOON. 

If  it  be  7unv  or  full  moon,  or' 
the  moon  enters  into  the 
Jirst,  or  last,  quarters    at 
the  hour  of  12 
Or  between  the  hom's  of 
2  and    4     .     .     .     . 
4  .  .     6     .     .     .     . 


6 

8 
10 


.  10     .     . 

.  Midnisjht 


Very  rainy- 


Midnight  , 

2 

4  .  , 
G  .  . 
8  . 
10  . 


4     . 
G     . 

8     . 
10     . 

Noon 


Changeable     . 

Fair 

Fair,  if  wind  N.  W. 
Rainy,  if  S.  or  S.  W 

Ditto"^ 

Fair 


\ 


Ditto 

Cold,  with  freq.  showers 

Rain 

Wind  and  rain  .  .  . 
Changeable  .  .  .  . 
Frequent  showers    .     . 


Snow  and  rain. 


Fair  and  mild. 
Fair. 
^  Fair  &  frosty,  if  N.  or  N.  E. 
J   Rainy,  if  S.  or  S.  W. 
.  iDitto. 

Fair  and  frosty, 
j  Hard  frost,  unless  wind 
\     S.  or  S.  W. 
Snow  and  stormy. 
Ditto. 
Stormy. 

Cold,  rain  if  W.  snow  if  E 
Cold,  with  high  wind. 


In  extracting  these  remarks  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  observe,  that  every  season 
lias  its  peculiar  characteristic,  and  it 
is  asserted  by  an  intelligent  observei", 
that  the  same  augury  wliich  in  a  lair  sea- 
son foretels  fair,  will,  in  a  rainy  one,  pre- 
sage wet  weather ;  therefore  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  season  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  before  the  quality  of  the  weather  can 
be  prognosticated. 

PROPORTIONS  OF  POWDER  and 
SHOT.  The  quantity  of  powder  and  shot 
which  constitutes  the  correct  load  or 
charge  for  the  fowling-piece,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  ought  to  be  didy  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  every  shooter,  and  to 
■which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  not  suf- 
ficient attention  is  generally  paid.  On 
trial,  it  will  be  found  that  all  gims  slioot 
the  strongest  the  first  discharge,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  they  are  perfectly 
clean,  and  that  the  force  decreases  in  ex- 
act proportion  as  the  piece  becomes  foul ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  occasionally  wiping 
out  the  barrel  during  a  long  day's  shoot- 
ing. There  is  also  a  certain  proportion 
of  powder  and  shot  which  will  exactly 
suit  every  fowling-piece  ;  and  to  ascertain 
this  should  be  the  first  object  with  all  new 
guns.  If  a  piece  be  overloaded  with 
powder,  the  shot  will  scatter  very  much, 
and  but  few  pellets  will  strike  the  object; 
wliereas,  if  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
powder  be  used,  the  shot  will  not  be 
driven  with  sufficient  force.  Yet,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  a  trifling  varia- 
tion will  be  found  in  all  guns  ;  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  find  two  pieces,  though  of  the  same 
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length  and  calibre,  which  require  precisely 
the  same  charge.  A  very  good  method 
of  ascertaining  the  proper  load  for  a  fowl- 
ing-piece is  by  firing  at  sheets  of  paper  at 
given  distances,  and  the  progressive  result 
will  guide  the  shooter  in  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  either  the  powder  or  shot,  or 
both. 

On  investigation  it  will  probably  be 
found,  that  the  general  error  in  loading 
the  fowling-piece,  is  using  too  much  pow- 
der, which  not  only  very  much  scatters 
the  shot,  but  renders  the  recoil  almost 
insupportable, — it  is  quite  a  mistaken  no- 
tion to  siqjpose  that  a  distant  object  will 
be  better  reached  with  a  large  load  of 
powder,  or  that  the  force  of  the  shot  is 
thus  increased ;  as  it  will  be  found,  on 
experiment,  that  those  pellets  which  strike 
the  mark  are  not  so  strongly  driven  as 
when  a  reduced,  but  a  correct,  portion  of 
powder  is  used,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
scattering  of  the  shot,  by  which  a  small 
object  will  generally  be  missed.  Hence 
it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  correct 
charge  should  be  ascertained,  and  uni- 
formly adopted. 

PliOVlNG  GUN  BARRELS.  See 
Fowling-piece. 

PTARMIGAN.     See  Grouse. 

PULSE.  This  momentary  increase  of 
capacity  in  the  artery  ( says  Blaine ) 
whereby  its  diameter  is  enlarged,  is  called 
its  pulse  ;  and  the  more  frequent  are  these 
dilatations  in  it,  or  the  less  numerous,  so 
is  the  pulse  quicker  or  slower.  Tiie  cir- 
culation being  slov.er  in  all  large  animals 
than  in  small,  the  standard,  i.  e.  the  heal- 
thy pulse  of  the  horse,  is  from  45  to  50 ; 
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in  the  human  from  68  to  75  ;  and  in  the  the  diameter  of  the  artery,  seldom  exists 
dog  from  90  to  110.  In  young  animals,  in  the  diseased  horse.  Some  natural  ex- 
the  weakness  of  the  system,  and  its  irrita-  eitements  may  bring  it  on,  as  lust,  exer- 
bility  are  considerable,  hence  they  have  a  cise,  &e.  The  full  pulse  of  the  horse, 
much  quicker  pulse  ;  the  colt's  pulse  is  under  the  higliest  inflammatory  atfections 
from  60  to  65  ;  the  human  infant's  heats  has  always  some  conhned  vibratory  hard- 
more  than  110  :  this  gradually  lessens  to  ness,  and  never  gives  the  full  bounding 
the  adult  period,  when  it  follows  nearly  feel,  present  in  these  cases  in  the  human  : 
the  standard  we  have  noticed.  As  the  thus,  though  the  pulse  presents  a  much 
heart  of  a  large  animal  has  a  longer  way  more  unerring  criterion  of  the  state  of 
to  send  its  blood,  and  its  resistance  is  the  disease  than  that  of  man,  yet  the  an- 
consequently  increased,  so  it  takes  a  alogy  is  by  no  means  perfect  between 
longer  time  to  accomplish  its  contraction ;  them.  In  treating  therefore  on  diseases, 
and  thus  there  is  not  only  a  difference  be-  whenever  the  term  full  jmlse  occurs,  it 
tween  the  different  species  of  animals,  but  must  be  considered  as  intended  to  convey 
between  individuals  of  the  same  species  as    the  above  idea  only. 

they  vary  in  size ;  from  which,  the  smaller  A  hard  pulse,  with  increased  frequency, 
the  horse,  the  quicker  will  be  the  pulse.  is  the  most  common  in  the  inflammatory 
As  very  few  active  diseases  can  exist  affections  of  the  horse,  in  which  case  the 
in  the  body  without  disturbing  the  circu-  arterial  action  is  stronger,  with  diminished 
lation,  by  either  accelerating,  retarding,  diameter  of  vessel.  It  is  detected  by  the 
or  interfering  with  its  regularity  ;  so  the  peculiarity  of  feeling,  like  a  cord  vibrating 
pulse  has  been  resorted  to  as  furnishing  a  imder  the  finger,  and  not  like  the  full 
criterion  of  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  imdulations  of  an  overcharged  vessel, 
disease  ;  not  altogether  invariable  or  ar-  This  vibratory  hardness,  with  increased 
bitrary,  but  sufficiently  so  to  deserve  the  frequency,  is  the  usual  attendant  on  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  veterinarian,  active  stages  of  visceral  inflammations, 
who  will  find  it,  in  cases  of  danger  and  In  the  more  early  stages  of  peritoneal 
obscurity,  frequently  his  only  practical  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  or  red 
guide.  To  a  due  consideration  of  the  colic,  it  is  the  great  characteristic  between 
state  of  the  pulse,  not  only  the  immediate  that  and  the  spasmodic  colic  or  gripes  : 
state  of  the  disease  itself,  but  many  sur-  for  in  the  latter,  although  after  a  few 
rounding  circumstances,  must  be  taken  hours'  continuance  there  is  often  some 
into  the  account.  A  cold  temperature  hardness  in  the  pulse,  it  is  alwaj^s  accom- 
will  lessen  the  circulation  ;  a  particular  panied,  when  purely  spasmodic,  with  a 
irritability  of  the  system  in  some  horses  degree  of  fulness  also,  unknown  to  the 
quickens  their  pulse  ;  and  the  action  of  other.  This  pulse  is  common  to  all  in- 
fear  materially  influences  it,  for  which  flammations  of  parts  less  essential  to  life, 
reason  great  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  as  of  the  cellular  membranes,  muscles, skin, 
alarming  the  animal,  or  the  piilsating  ves-  &c.  when  sufficiently  violent  to  afl'ect  the 
sel  may  present  a  wrong  indication.  The  constitution.  It  accompanies  the  early 
circulation  being  universal,  and  the  mo-  stages  of  bad  catarrhal  affections,  and 
tions  of  the  blood  being  luiiform,  it  follows  occasionally  of  pneumonia  also  ;  but  in 
not  only  that  the  pulse  may  be  felt  in  the  former  it  usually  exhibits  more  fre- 
every  part  of  the  body,  but  that  the  puis-  quency  than  in  the  latter, 
ations  are  synchronous.  It  is,  therefore.  The  tviry  pulse  is  a  very  important 
of  little  importance  where  the  pulse  is  felt,  modification  of  the  hard,  in  which  the 
provided  we  have  the  opportunity  of  pres-  sensation  is  contracted  from  that  of  a 
sing  the  pulsating  artery  against  some  vibrating  cord  to  that  of  a  jarred  wire, 
hard  body,  or  of  actually  embracing  it  whence  its  name  of  wiry,  thready,  &c.  It 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  which,  is  commonly  accompanied  with  increased 
however,  is  seldom  to  be  done.  Bartlet  frequency,  but  by  no  means  invariably  so ; 
recommended  the  pulse  to  be  felt  by  the  and  is  often  present  in  the  protracted  stages 
leg,  by  the  carotids,  or  by  the  heart  itself,  of  visceral  inflammation,  and  in  some  few 
Mr.  Clark  describes  it  as  most  easily  felt  it  accompanies  them  from  their  outset, 
at  the  origin  of  the  temporal  artery  at  the  It  appears  to  be  the  common  consequence 
base  of  the  ear.  of  the  former  pulse,  and  thus  succeeds  to 

A  full  strong  pulse,  where  the  resist-    it  so  frequently  in  the  secondary  or  pro- 
ance  to  the  pressvu-e  of  the  fingers  is  very    tracted   stages  of  all  inflammatory  affec- 
considerable,   giving  a  bounding  stroke,    tions  of  magnitude  ;  particularly  of  such 
and  evidently  betokening  an  increase  of    as  commence  slowly. 
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The  oppressed  pjilse  is  also  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  liard  pulse,  and  apjiears  the 
consequence  of  the  opposing  efforts  of  the 
muscular  and  elastic  portions  of  the  ar- 
tery ;  the  efforts  of  the  one  appearing  to 
be  employed  to  restrain  the  distension 
forced  on  the  other  by  a  congestion  within 
some  part  immediately  concerned  in  cir- 
culation. It  is  from  this  cause  that  it  is 
so  common  to  the  active  stages  of  pneu- 
monia, or  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  wlien  it  is  present  also 
in  other  visceral  affections,  it  arises  from 
the  secondary  effect  produced  on  the  res- 
pii-atory  organs.  When  the  difhculty  is 
in  a  certain  degree  removed  to  the  transit 
of  the  blood  tlirough  tlie  right  side  of  the 
heart,  by  abstracting  a  large  quantity  of 
it,  and  thus  removing  the  congestion;  it 
is  remarkable  how  tliis  oppressed  pulse, 
creeping,  labouring,  and  often  slow,  will 
rise  into  a  more  full,  free  state,  but  still 
with  remnants  of  its  parent  hardness  re- 
maining ;  and  as  long  as  such  alteration 
is  produced  by  bleeding,  it  is  prudent  to 
pursue  it. 

A  S7nall  pulse  is  usually  present  in  all 
cases  of  great  dehility,  and  is  generally 
attended  with  increased  frequency.  When 
it  is  very  small  and  thread-like,  it  shews 
that  the  debility  is  extreme,  and  prog- 
nosticates a  fatal  termination  of  the  ex- 
isting disease,  the  heart  and  arteries  at- 
tempting to  make  up  by  quickness  what 
they  want  in  strength.  If  with  this  degree 
of  smallness  it  vary  in  its  regularity,  or 
intermit,  it  is  even  moi-e  certainly  a  fatal 
prognostic.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
be  misled  by  a  small  oppressed  pulse  fre- 
quently present  in  inflammation  of  the 
vital  organs,  particularly  of  the  chest,  to 
mistake  this  for  a  pulse  of  debility.  The 
distension  of  an  artery  may  be  so  great 
as  to  overcome  its  contracting  ])ower,  as 
any  elastic  body  may  be  distended  beyond 
its  tone  or  capability  of  recovery  ;  hence 
a  small  pulse  is  not  always  a  sign  of 
general  debility  :  for  in  inflammation  of 
the  vital  organs,  this  distension  of  the 
vessels  frequently  takes  place  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prevent  their  natural  con- 
traction ;  and  a  small  pulse  is  by  this 
means  produced :  but  if  the  over-distend- 
ing column  be  removed  by  copious  bleed- 
ing, the  over-stretched  muscular  coat 
recovers  its  tone,  and  can  contract  on  its 
contents ;  and  thus,  in  such  cases,  the 
pulse  is  found  to  rise  on  bleeding.  The 
bladder,  we  know,  under  long  retention 
of  urine,  becomes  so  distended  as  to  be 
incapable  of  contracting  on  its  contents, 
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and,  imless  it  be  artificially  emptied,  the 
nuiscular  coat  will  give  way  and  burst. 
It  is  therefore  probable,  that  an  inflamed 
part  is  not  in  a  state  of  increased  strength, 
though  it  is  of  increased  action,  but  on 
the  contrary  ;  for  as  the  vessels  are  pre- 
ternaturally  distended,  they  are  in  con- 
sequence weakened  :  hence,  in  some  local 
inflannnations,  or  where  the  vessels  of  a 
part  only  are  under  this  state  of  increased 
action,  topical  bleeding,  by  emptying  those 
particular  vessels,  will  often  prove  highly 
useful  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  general 
bleeding  may,  in  the  same  case,  be  pre- 
judicial, because,  by  weakening  the  system 
in  general,  it  must  still  further  weaken 
those  particular  vessels,  and  render  them 
less  able  to  contract.  We  may,  therefore, 
learn  that  instances  do  occur  where  di- 
minishing the  genera]  strength  may  aug- 
ment the  inflammation. 

A  quick  pulse  usually  denotes  irrita- 
bility in  the  system  ;  but  there  may  be 
natural  or  common  causes  for  such  quick- 
ness of  pulse ;  as  youth,  diminutive  size, 
fiitigue,  a  hearty  meal,  or  a  particular 
temperament ;  but  when  none  of  these 
natiu'al  causes  are  present,  great  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse  proves  a  diseased  irrita- 
bility of  the  vascular  system,  and  often  a 
want  of  power  also.  But  its  indication 
becomes  very  different  as  it  is  accom- 
panied by  fullness  or  smallness.  When 
the  frequency  of  the  jjulse  is  consider- 
able, with  an  increase  of  strength  in 
the  action  of  the  artery,  it  may  be  ga- 
thered, from  what  has  already  been  said, 
to  betoken  inflammatory  action,  general 
or  local. 

A  sloiv  jJiilse  may  be  occasioned  by 
pressure  on  the  brain  from  the  effect  of 
accidents,  or  from  congestion,  as  in  le- 
thargy, sleepy  staggers,  epilepsy,  &c.  It 
may  also  be  brought  on  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  stomach  by  various  substances 
taken  in.  White  and  black  hellebore, 
aloes,  digitalis,  hemlock,  and  whatevever 
excites  nausea,  decreases  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  in  the  horse  as  in  the  human. 
But  unfortunatelj',  in  the  horse,  our  means 
of  exciting  this  sensation  are  usually  li- 
mited to  such  matters  as  are  in  them- 
selves sources  of  great  irritation,  and 
hence  hurtful.  Neither  is  a  simple  alter- 
ation in  the  frequency  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. To  a  beneficial  end  we  should 
render  the  pulse  soft  also,  without  which 
a  slow  pulse  may  retain  its  inflammatory 
base,  as  we  witness  in  the  lethargy  of 
staggers. 

A  soft  pulse  is  in  all  its  characters  the 
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reverse  of  the  hard,  the  full,  or  the  op- 
pressed. It  is  frequent  at  the  decline  of 
inflammatory  affections,  and  usually  shews 
the  cessation  of  the  inflammatory  diathe- 
sis ;  thus,  after  the  hot  fit  of  fever  is  re- 
moved, the  pulse,  from  being  hard,  be- 
comes soft.  Suppuration,  as  a  termina- 
tion of  inflammation,  also  produces  it  ; 
and  whenever  there  has  been  great  local 
inflammation,  and  pus  forms,  the  slow 
pulse  is  generally  present. 

A  regular  pulse  is  sometimes  found 
under  veiy  diseased  affections ;  but  it  is 
usually  increased  in  its  fullness  or  small- 
ness,  or  in  its  hardness  or  softness  :  a  re- 
gular pulse,  with  a  proportionate  fullness, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  health  ; 
as  an  irregularity  may  be  occasioned  by 
organic  affection  ;  that  is,  by  a  peculiar 
formation  of  parts,  or  some  disease  about 
the  heart,  as  ossification  of  its  valves,  or 
of  the  larger  vessels. 

Irregularity  in  the  pulse  is  a  mark  of 
great  irritability,  and  when  not  arising 
from  any  organic  affection,  it  is  a  mark 
of  great  debility  also.  Inflammation  of 
the  heart  is  usually  accompanied  by  great 
irregularity  in  the  pulse,  with  extreme  op- 
pression and  smallness ;  the  heart  con- 
tracts several  times,  and  then  stops  till 
more  blood  be  sent  to  it.     An  irregular 
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pulse,  in  fever,  shews  great  danger  :  it 
usually  accompanies  mortification  and 
gangrene  ;  and  when  inflannnation  of  the 
lungs  terminates  in  this  way,  tliis  pulse  is 
usually  present.  A  very  peculiar  irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse  is  also  present  when  a 
serous  fluid  is  thrown  out  into  the  chest 
after  these  inflammations ;  in  which  cases, 
besides  its  intermission,  the  pulse  appears 
as  though  undulating  through  a  bladder 
of  water.  This  pulse  should  be  particu- 
larly noticed,  as,  when  once  felt,  it  need 
never  be  forgotten. 

PURGING  HORSES.  SccPuysicing. 

PURLIEU.  All  that  ground  near  any 
forest,  which,  being  anciently  made  forest, 
is  afterwards,  by  perambulations,  sepa- 
rated from  the  same,  and  freed  from  that 
servitude  which  was  formerly  laid  upon 
it. 

PURLIEU -MAN.  One  that  has 
land  within  the  purlieu,  and  forty  shil- 
lings a  year  freehold ;  upon  Avhich  ac- 
count he  is  allowed  to  hunt  or  course  in 
his  own  purlieu,  with  certain  limitations. 

PURSE  -  NET.  A  net  in  the  form  of 
a  purse,  used  for  taking  both  hares  and 
rabbits.  The  purse-net  is  frequently 
used  by  the  poacher  for  catching  hares, 
instead  of  the  wire  snare  ;  it  is  also  used 
with  the  ferret  in  netting  rabbits. 
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QUAIL.  This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  nearly  all  the  countries 
in  the  Avorlcl,  and  is  every  where  esteemed  excellent  food.  In  ap- 
pearance it  is  so  much  like  the  partridge,  as  to  be  in  some  places 
called  the  dwarf  j^artridge  ;  and  in  the  manners  of  the  two  species 
there  is  a  great  resemblance.  They  form  their  nests  and  rear  their 
young  nearly  in  the  same  way.  They  are,  however,  in  many  respects 
very  different.  Quails  migrate  to  other  countries  ;  they  are  always 
smaller  ;  and  have  not  a  bare  space  between  the  eyes,  nor  the  horse 
shoe,  or  crescent,  figure  on  the  breast.  The  eggs  too  are  less  than 
those  of  the  partridge,  and  very  different  in  colour.  Their  voices 
are  unlike.  Quails  seldom  live  in  covies,  except  when  their  wants 
unite  the  feeble  family  to  their  mother,  or  some  powerful  cause  urges 
at  once  the  whole  to  assemble,  and  traverse  together  tlie  extent  of 
the  ocean,  holding  their  course  to  the  same  distant  lands.  They  are 
much  less  cunning  than  the  partridge,  and  more  easily  ensnared, 
especially  when  young.  Their  disposition  is  not  so  gentle  as  that  of 
the  partridge. 

Quails  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britaius  but  not  very  nu- 
merously, and  they  are  seldom  seen  in  the  midland  counties.  It 
appears  that  one  circumstance  which  determines  their  abode  in  this 
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country  is  plenty  of  herbage  ;   since,  in  a  dry  spring,  when  grass  is 
consequently  scarce,  few  quails  are  to  be  met  with. 

The  females  lay  ten  or  twelve  eggs,  in  the  incubation  of  which 
they  are  occupied  three  week.  The  eggs  are  whitish,  but  marked 
with  ragged  rust-coloured  spots.  Quails  have  been  supposed,  but 
without  foundation,  to  breed  twice  in  the  year. 

It  is  said  that  quails  usually  sleep  during  the  day  concealed  in  the 
tallest  grass  ;  lying  on  their  sides,  with  their  legs  extended,  in  the 
same  spot,  even  for  hours  together.  So  very  indolent  are  they,  that 
a  dog  must  absolutely  run  upon  them  before  they  are  sprung  ;  and, 
when  they  are  forced  upon  the  wing,  they  seldom  fly  far.  Quails  are 
easily  drawn  within  reach  of  a  net,  by  a  call,  imitating  their  cry, 
which  is  done  with  an  instrument  called  a  quail  pipe,  which  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  used  in  this  country,  having  been  superseded  by  the  fowling- 
piece. 

Quails  visit  this  country  in  spring,  and  generally  leave  it  again  in 
the  latter  end  of  September  ;  they  are  sometimes  found  here  later, 
and,  if  the  accounts  are  to  be  depended  on,  instances  are  not  want- 
ing, where  they  have  remained  the  whole  year.  They  are  supposed 
to  winter  in  Africa.  If  to  the  circumstance  of  their  generally  sleeping 
in  the  day,  is  added  that  of  their  being  seldom  known  to  make  their 
first  annual  appearance  in  the  day  time,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
perform  their  journey  by  night,  and  that  they  direct  their  course  to 
those  countries  where  the  harvest  is  preparing,  and  thus  change  their 
abode  to  procure  a  subsistence.  On  their  arrival  at  Alexandria,  such 
multitudes  are  exposed  in  the  markets  for  sale,  that  three  or  four 
may  be  bought  for  a  medina  (less  than  three  farthings.)  Crews  of 
merchant  vessels  have  been  fed  upon  them  ;  and  complaints  have 
been  laid  at  the  consul's  office  by  mariners  against  their  captains  for 
giving  them  nothing  but  quails  to  eat. 

With  wind  and  weather  in  their  favour,  they  have  been  known  to 
perform  a  flight  of  fifty  leagues  across  the  Black  Sea  in  the  course  of 
a  night ;  a  wonderful  distance  for  so  short-winged  a  bird. 

Such  prodigious  quantities  of  quails  have  appeared  on  the  western 
coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nettuno,  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  have,  in  one  day,  been  caught  within  the  space  of  three 
or  four  miles.  ]Most  of  these  are  taken  to  Rome,  where  they  are  in  great 
request,  and  are  sold  at  high  prices.  Clouds  of  quails  also  alight  in 
spring  along  the  coasts  of  Provence  ;  especially  on  the  lands  which 
border  on  the  sea.  Here  they  are  sometimes  found  so  exhausted, 
that  for  a  few  of  the  first  days  they  may  be  caught  with  the  hand. 
In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Russia  they  abound  so  greatly,  that, 
at  the  time  of  their  migration,  they  are  caught  by  thousands,  and 
sent  in  casks  to  Moscow  and  Petersburgh. 

It  seems  that  great  quantities  of  these  birds  are  imported  from 
France.  They  are  conveyed  by  stage  coaches  ;  about  one  hundred 
in  a  large  square  box,  divided  into  five  or  six  compartments,  one 
above  another,  just  high  enough  to  admit  the  quails  to  stand  upright. 
Were  they  allowed  a  greater  height  than  this,  they  would  soon  kill 
themselves;  and  even  with  this  precaution  the  feathers  on  the  top  of 
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the  head  are  generally  beaten  off.  These  boxes  have  wire  on  the 
fore  part,  and  each  partition  is  furnished  with  a  small  trough  for 
food.  'They  may  be  forwarded  in  this  manner,  without  difficulty, 
to  great  distances. 

With  respect  to  these  birds  having  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
precise  time  for  emigration,  we  have  a  very  singular  fact  in  some 
young  quails,  which  had  been  bred  in  a  state  of  confinement  from 
the  earliest  period  of  their  lives,  had  never  enjoyed,  and  therefore 
could  not  feel  the  loss,  of  liberty.  For  four  successive  years,  they 
were  observed  to  be  restless,  and  to  flutter,  with  unusual  agitations, 
regularly  in  September  and  April  ;  and  this  uneasiness  lasted  thirty 
days  at  each  time.  It  began  constantly  about  an  hour  before  sun- 
set. The  birds  passed  the  whole  night  in  these  fruitless  struggles ;  and 
always  on  the  following  day  appeared  dejected  and  stupid. 

Quails  are  birds  of  undaunted  courage,  and  their  quarrels  often 
terminate  in  mutual  destruction.  This  irascible  disposition  induced 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  fight  them  with  each  other,  as 
the  moderns  do  game  cocks.  And  such  favourites  were  the  conquer- 
ors, that,  in  one  instance,  Augustus  punished  a  prefect  of  Egypt  with 
death  for  bringing  to  his  table  one  of  these  birds  Avhich  had  acquired 
celebrity  for  its  victories: — so  at  least  it  is  recorded;  but,  when  the 
character  of  Augustus  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  account  appears 
scarcely  entitled  to  credit. 

Sometimes  combats,  we  are  told,  were  performed  between  a  quail 
and  a  man ;  the  quail  M'as  put  into  a  large  box,  and  set  in  the  middle 
of  a  circle  traced  on  the  floor  ;  the  man  struck  it  on  the  head  with 
one  finger,  or  plucked  some  feathers  from  it :  if  the  quail,  in  defend- 
ing itself,  did  not  pass  the  limits  of  the  circle,  its  master  won  the 
wager  ;  but  if,  in  its  fury,  it  transgressed  the  bounds,  its  antagonist 
was  declared  victor. 

The  Chinese  use  this  bird,  it  is  said,  whose  body  is  very  hot,  to 
warm  their  hands  in  cold  weather  ;  and  among  the  French  ''  Chaud 
comme  un  caille — warm  as  a  quail,"  is  a  proverb. 

Quails,  where  they  can  be  found,  afford  good  practice  to  the  young 
shooter :  they  fly  straight  and  seldom  far ;  and  thus  many  shots  may 
be  obtained  with  little  difficulty. 

The  length  of  the  quail  is  seven  inches  and  a  half,  breadth  four- 
teen ;  bill  dusky  ;  the  feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  a 
mixture  of  a  brown  ash-colour  and  black  ;  the  crown  of  the  head 
divided  by  a  whitish  yellow  line,  beginning  at  the  bill,  and  running 
along  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  to  the  back  ;  above  each  eye  is  an- 
other similar  coloured  streak  ;  a  dark  line  passes  from  each  corner  of 
the  bill,  forming  a  kind  of  gorget  above  the  breast ;  the  chin,  throat, 
belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  dirty  yellowish  white  ;  the  scapular  feathers, 
and  those  of  the  back,  are  marked  in  their  middles  with  a  long  light 
yellow  streak,  and  on  their  sides  with  ferruginous  and  black  bars ;  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  reddish  brown,  elegantly  barred  with  paler 
lines,  bounded  on  each  side  with  black ;  the  quills  are  lightish  brown, 
with  small  rust-coloured  bands  on  the  exterior  edges  of  the  feathers; 
the  breast  is  of  a  pale  rust-colour,  spotted  with  black,  and  streaked 
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with  pale  yellow  ;  the  tail  consists  of  twelve  short  feathei's,  barred 
with  black  and  very  pale  brownish  red  ;  the  legs  are  pale  brown. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  no  black  spots  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  side  feathers,  and  from  the  colours 
being  less  vivid.  Some  of  them  have  a  long  spot  of  brown  beneath 
the  throat. 


QUALIFICATION.   See  Game  Laws. 

QUALIFICATIONS  appertain,  in  a 
particular  degree,  to  the  subject  of  racing 
upon  tlie  tm-f,  and  are  used  in  a  certain 
signification.  Plates  of  501.  are  given  at 
numerous  places  of  sport,  to  be  run  for 
on  certain  conditions ;  some  by  colts,  and 
fillies  of  three  years  old  ;  some  four  years 
old  ;  others  five  and  six  ;  and,  lastly,  for 
horses  of  all  ages  and  qualifications.  The 
precise  meaning  of  which  is,  that  a  horse 
equal  in  age  to  one  or  more  of  his  com- 
petitors, may  he  very  supei'ior  in  qua- 
lifications ;  in  which  case,  it  becomes 
necessary  and  equitable  to  bring  their 
abilities  more  upon  an  equality,  by  so 
increasing  the  weight  which  one  is  to 
carry  above  the  standard  of  the  other, 
that  there  may  be  left  very  little  proba- 
bility of  deciding  upon  the  certainty  of 
superiority  in  speed,  when  the  impartial 
and  judicious  adjustment  of  weight  is  so 
properly  fixed,  as  to  leave  an  equal  hope 
and  expectation  of  winning  the  prize  for 
which  they  are  to  start.  To  render  such 
mode  the  less  liable  to  objection,  it  is 
mostly  the  custom  to  say  in  the  advertise- 
ments, a  winner  of  one  jjlate  in  the  pre- 
sent year  to  carry  81b.,  the  winner  of  two, 
51b.,  and  of  three,  or  more,  71b.  extra. 

QUARTER,  FALSE.  The  defect  so 
called  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  is  the  re- 
novated part  of  what  has  been  by  some 
accident  previously  destroyed  ;  and  this 
effort  of  nature  being  inadequate,  in  its 
regeneration,  to  the  original  formation, 
the  quarter  of  the  heel,  in  its  growth, 
acquires  a  kind  of  spimgy  puffiness  or  elas- 
ticity, accompanied  by  a  cleft  or  crack, 
which  prevents  a  perfect  and  undivided 
imion  with  that  part  of  the  hoof  uninjured, 
constituting  a  tender  weakness,  as  well  as 
a  permanent  blemish,  not  to  be  obliterated 
during  the  life  of  the  horse.  Notwith- 
standing which,  much  depends  upon  the 
management  during  the  time  the  original 
injury  remains  in  its  infant  state.  A 
wanton  destruction  of  parts,  by  the  too 
hast}^  and  injudicious  interposition  of 
caustics  and  cutting  knives,  frequently 
does  more  mischief  in  tv.'clve  hours,  than 
nature,  with  all  her  powerful  endeavours, 
can  repair  in  as  many  months.  When  by 
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these,  or  other  means,  a  false  quarter 
cannot  be  avoided,  it  should  be  occasion- 
ally attended  to  during  the  progress  of  its 
growth  :  the  uneven  prominences  should, 
when  becoming  luxuriant  and  irregular, 
be  kept  down  by  gentle  rasures  with  the 
rasp,  and  the  surface,  the  cleft,  and  sur- 
rounding ])ciYt,  be  plentifully  moistened 
with  friar's  balsam,  tincture  of  myrrh,  or 
some  such  applicable  substitute,  as  may 
give  it  a  gradational  hardening,  and  ef- 
fectually reduce  the  irritability  of  the 
parts  affected.  To  relieve  the  ill-effect  of 
this  inconvenience  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
bai'-shoe  may  be  so  carefully  constructed, 
as  to  shield  the  tender  and  weaker  part  of 
the  hoof  Itoui  pressure  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  forming  the  shoe  of  such 
thickness,  as  to  admit  of  its  taking  its 
bearing  equally  from  the  somid  parts  of 
the  hoof,  about  an  inch  or  two  on  each 
side  the  seat  of  injury,  w'ith  strength 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  chance  of  its  in- 
dentation upon  the  tender  part  intended 
to  be  pi-otected. 

QUARTERS.  The  fore  and  hind  parts 
of  a  horse  are  frequentlj'  so  called  ;  for 
instance,  such  a  horse  is  beautifully 
formed  in  his  fore  quarters,  but  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly ill  made  hehind  ;  and  some  are 
well  proportioned  in  the  gaskins,  the  hip, 
the  rump,  and  hocks ;  but  are  ill  formed 
and  low  before.  The  fore  quarters  in- 
clude the  head,  neck,  breast,  withers,  and 
fore  legs,  to  the  girths ;  the  hind  quarters 
comprehend  the  hips,  thighs,  hams,  hocks, 
and  hind  legs. 

QUEST.  Seeking  for  game.  — Har- 
riers are  said  to  have  got  a  quest  when 
they  give  tongue  after  coming  upon  a 
trail.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  spa- 
niels in  covert. 

QUITTOR,  QUITTER,  or  QUIT- 
TERBONE.  An  idcer  formed  between 
the  hair  and  hoof,  usually  on  the  inside 
of  a  horse's  foot.  It  arises  often  from 
treads  and  bruises;  sometimes  from  gravel, 
Vvhich,  by  working  its  way  iqnvards, 
lodges  about  the  coronet.  If  it  is  only 
superficial,  it  may  be  cured  with  cleans- 
ing dressings,  bathing  the  coronet  every 
day  with  lime  water,  and  dressing  the 
sore  with  precipitate.     But  if  the  matter 
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forms  itself  a  lodgment  under  the  hoof,  wovmd  with  the  green  or  precipitate  oint- 
there  is  no  way  then  to  come  at  the  ulcer  ment.  When  the  sore  is  not  enlarged  by- 
hut  by  taking  off  part  of  the  hoof;  and  if  the  knife,  which  is  the  best  and  less  pain- 
this  be  done  well,  the  cure  may  be  ef-  ful  method,  sublimate  is  generally  ap- 
fected  without  danger.  plied,  or  blue  vitriol  powdered  and  mixed 

When  the  matter  happens  to  be  lodged  with  a  few  drops  of  oil,  which  is  said  to 

near  the  quarter,  the  farrier  is  sometimes  act    as    effectually,    and    with    less    pain, 

obliged   to   take   off  the   quarter  of  the  During  the   operation  of  these  caustics, 

hoof,  and  the   cure  is  then  for  the  most  the  foot  should  be  kept  in  a  common  soft 

part  but  palliative  ;  for  when  the  quarter  poidtice.     If  sinuses  form,  they  must  be 

grows  up,  it  leaves  a  pretty  large  seam,  laid  open,  and  afterwards  stimulated  by 

which  weakens  the  foot :  this  is  what  is  some  sharp  remedy.     Mr.  Denny  recom- 

called  a  false  quarter;  and  a  horse  with  mends  the  following: 

this  defect  seldom  gets  quite  sound.  Take  of  Con-osive  sublimate  ; 

If  the  matter,  by  its  confinement,  has  Red  precipitate,  in  fine  pow- 

injured   the   coffin   bone,  which   is   of  so  der,  of  each  equal  parts  ; 

soft  and  spongy  a  nature  that  it  soon  be-  Honey,   sufficient    to    form    a 

comes  carious,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  en-  paste. 

large  the  opening,  cut  away  the  spongy  He  directs  the  wound  afterwards  to  be 
flesh,   and  apply  the   actual   cautery,  or  dressed  with  common  digestive  ointment ; 
hot  iron  pointed  pyramidically.      After-  and  advises  pressure  to  be  made  by  a  ban- 
wards  dress  the  bone  with  dossils  of  lint  dage  round  the  coronet, 
dipped  in   tincture   of   myrrh,    and  the 

R 

RABBIT  is  the  well  known  little  animal  bearing  a  striking 
similitude  to  the  hare  in  its  formation  ;  but  is  much  less  regarded  as 
a  luxury  for  the  table.  This  animal  is  remarkably  prolific  ;  and  Pliny 
observes  upon  the  fruitfulness  of  animals,  that  nature  has  kindly 
befriended  man  by  causing  those  to  be  most  prolific  that  possess  the 
least  power  of  mischief,  and  are  the  most  proper  for  his  food.  The 
instance  he  produces  is  the  pigeon,  which,  from  one  pair,  may  in- 
crease in  four  years,  to  14,760.  Linnaeus  makes  the  number  amount 
to  more  than  18,000.  Rabbits  will  breed  at  six  months  old,  bear 
seven  times  annually,  and  bring  five  young  ones  each  time:  supposing 
this  to  happen  regularly  during  the  space  of  four  years,  and  that 
three  of  the  five  young  at  each  kindle  are  females,  the  increase  will 
be  478,06^.  The  calculation  has  been  made  from  eight  young  at 
each  of  the  seven  kindles,  amounting  to  1,274,840  ;  but  this  is  much 
too  high,  as  five  at  each  kindle  is  perhaps  beyond  the  average  for  the 
wild  rabbit.  Under  the  first  statement,  being  overstocked  with  these 
animals  might  justly  be  feared  ;  but  man,  birds,  and  beasts  of  prey 
make  great  havock  among  them. 

The  rabbit  prefers  a  temperate  and  warm  climate,  and  endures 
great  cold  with  difficulty.  In  Sweden  they  are  obliged  to  be  kept  in 
houses.  Spain  is  their  native  country.  The  island  of  Minorca  is 
very  remarkable  for  its  growth  of  rabbits,  but  their  flesh  is  so  rank, 
that,  instead  of  serving  as  food,  they  are  an  incumbrance  to  the 
people  inhabiting  it  ;  who,  to  prevent  the  land  from  being  over-run 
by  them,  are  called  upon  by  the  Governor  to  give  their  assistance 
two  days  in  every  year  to  destroy  them  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans they  once  proved  such  a  nuisance  in  all  the  Balearic  islands 
that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  implore  the  aid  of  a  mihtary  force 
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from  Augustus  in  order  to  exterminate  them.  Many  parts  of  Eng- 
land abound  with  them.  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, where  the  soil  is  sandy,  are  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  most  plentiful  ;  whence  immense  nvuiibers  are  brought  for  the 
supply  of  the  London  market.  Li  Yorkshire,  there  are  many  warrens, 
and  the  rabbits  supply  the  markets  of  Hull,  York,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  ;  and  the  skins  are  sold  to  the  furriers  at  Stanford 
Bridge  and  Malton,  who  sell  their  wool  to  the  hat  manufactories  of 
London  and  Manchester.  Their  fur  is  a  material  much  used  in 
making  hats,  and  the  English  possess  a  peculiar  mode  of  cutting  the 
fur  from  the  pelt. 

The  flesh  of  the  rabbit  is  very  good ;  but  the  best  rabbits  are  those 
in  covers,  where  the  surrounding  fields  present  a  choice  of  food,  which 
does  not  happen  to  those  in  warrens,  Vv'here  their  food  is  chiefly 
mosses  and  the  carex  grass.  Turnips  are  sometimes  sown  for  them 
on  warrens ;  and  in  severe  weather,  in  winter,  they  are  frequently  fed 
with  turnips.  If  turnips  are  pulled  and  carried  on  to  the  warren, 
from  two  to  three  large  cartfuls  will  be  sufficient  provision  for  a 
thousand  couple  of  rabbits  for  a  day  ;  and  turnips  are  the  best  food 
in  snows,  as  the  rabbits  can  find  them  by  the  scent  :■ — -if  hay  be 
used,  one  load  will  suffice  for  a  like  number  for  the  same  period. 

The  rabbit  finds  it  difficult  to  make  its  burrow  on  level  ground, 
the  mould  being  all  to  be  thrown  up  to  the  surface ;  on  the  contrary, 
against  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  the  animal  has  no  difficulty  to  en- 
counter ;  the  declivity  affords  a  ready  fall  for  the  earth,  the  work  is  all 
down  hill,  and  there  are  perhaps  few  sandy  or  other  loose  soil'd  hills, 
which  would  not  be  more  profitable  as  a  rabbit  warren,  than  under 
any  other  coin-se  of  husbandry.  In  situations  where  the  ground,  as 
well  as  the  soil,  is  suitable  for  rabbit  warrens,  and  where  sufficient 
extent  of  contiguous  and  unseparate  property  can  be  procured,  it 
may  be  most  profitably  stocked  with  rabbits  ;  "  for  instance  (says 
Mr.  Marshall)  the  hide  of  a  bullock  (of  some  breeds)  is  not  worth 
more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  carcase  ;  the  skin  of  a  sheep  may,  in 
full  wool,  be  worth  from  a  sixth  to  a  tenth  of  its  carcase  ;  but 
the  fur  of  the  rabbit  is  worth  twice  the  whole  carcase  ;  therefore, 
supposing  the  rabbit  to  consume  a  quantity  of  food  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  its  body,  it  is,  on  the  principle  offered,  a  species  of  stock 
nearly  three  times  as  valuable  as  either  cattle  or  sheep."  Experience, 
however,  does  not  bear  out  these  conclusions. 

Until  of  late  years,  the  grey  rabbit  was  the  only  species  ;  for  some 
time  back  the  silver  haired  rabbit  has  been  sought  after,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  many  warrens.  The  fur  of  the  grey  rabbit  is 
cut  from  the  pelt  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  whereas, 
that  of  the  silver  haired  one  is  dressed  as  fur,  and  principally  ex- 
ported to  the  East  Indies.  The  colour  is  a  black  ground,  thickly 
interspersed  with  single  white  hairs.  The  skins  of  the  latter  of 
course  sell  for  a  higher  price  than  those  of  the  common  sort. 

The  accuracy  of  persons  taking  stock  upon  the  warren  farms  be- 
twixt an  incoming  and  outgoing  tenant,  is  a  matter  of  surprise :  they 
attend  for  some  days  the  appearance  of  the  rabbits  at  the  mouths  of 
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their  burrows,  at  dusk  and  earliest  dawn  (for  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  rabbits  keep  in  their  holes;)  and  the  judgment  formed  from 
this  ocular  proof  of  the  apparent  number  is  said  to  be  so  well  calcu- 
lated, that  upon  the  destruction  of  many  warrens,  it  has  been  estab- 
lished, beyond  doubt  or  controversy,  to  have  been  extremely  exact. 

Warren  farmers  are  sometimes  liable  to  great  losses  from  an 
epidemical  disorder  among  the  rabbits.  The  spring  and  summer  of 
1798  were  so  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  rabbits,  that  the  warrens 
in  all  parts  were  judged  to  have  never  been  more  plentifully  stocked ; 
but  great  numbers  of  the  young  ones  perished  by  a  disorder  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  a  continual  wet  in  the  autumn.  It  was 
infectious  ;  the  first  symptom  was  a  swelling  in  the  glands  of  the 
neck ;  the  rot  ensued,  and  death  soon  followed. 

Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  Sussex,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chichester,  tried  the  experiment  of  castrating  rabbits,  which  so  much 
increased  their  size,  that,  at  six  months  old,  when  prepared  for  the 
spit,  they  have  exceeded  six  pounds  and  a  half  in  weight.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  a  most  profitable  practice ;  the  operation  was  per- 
formed when  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  and,  out  of  three  hundred,  he 
never  lost  one.  For  proof  of  utility  he  frequently  left  one  or  two  of 
a  litter  in  their  natural  state,  and  uniformly  found  that  those  which 
were  cut,  at  seven  or  eight  months  old,  were  nearly  double  the  weight 
of  the  others,  although  partaking  of  exactly  the  same  food,  and  all 
running  about  together. 

Notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  nature 
has  placed  an  inseparable  bar  to  their  complete  resemblance,  in  not 
allowing  their  intermixture,  to  which  they  mutually  discover  the  most 
extreme  aversion  :  there  is,  moreover,  a  wide  difference  in  their  habits 
and  propensities  :  the  rabbit  makes  holes  in  the  earth,  where  it  brings 
forth  its  young,  and  retires  from  the  approach  of  danger  ;  while  the 
hare  prefers  the  fields,  and  trusts  to  its  speed  for  safety.  This 
management  of  the  rabbit  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  it  superior  to 
the  hare  in  sagacity.  The  structure  of  both  is  the  same,  and  enables 
them  equally  to  dig  retreats  under  ground  ;  both  are  equally  timid, 
but  the  talents  of  one  being  weaker  than  those  of  the  other,  he  con- 
tents himself  with  a  seat  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  he 
remains  perpetually  exposed ;  while  the  rabbit,  endued  with  superior 
instinct,  digs  for  himself  an  asylum  in  the  earth.  Their  labour  is 
unquestionably  the  effect  of  forecast,  since  domestic  rabbits  never 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  digging.  It  has  often  been  remarked, 
that  when  a  warren  is  attempted  to  be  replenished  with  domestic 
rabbits,  both  they  and  their  offspring  remain,  like  the  hares,  upon 
the  surface,  and  that  they  never  begin  to  dig  holes  for  their  protec- 
tion until  after  enduring  many  hardships,  and  having  passed  through 
several  generations. 

The  rabbit,  however,  is  much  inclined  to  sit  upon  the  ground. 
Those  rabbits  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  fields,  form 
themselves  a  seat  in  which  they  sit  in  the  same  manner  as  a  hare ; 
but  they  have  generally  a  hole  or  burrow  at  no  great  distance,  to 
which  tiiev  immediately  run  on  being  disturbed. 
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In  speaking  of  the  instinct  of  animals  in  giving  notice  of  alarm  to 
each  other,  Dr.  Darwin  remarks,  that  as  rabbits  cannot  easily  ar- 
ticulate sounds,  and  are  formed  into  societies  that  live  under  ground, 
they  have  a  peculiar  method  of  giving  alarm.  When  danger  is 
threatened,  they  thump  on  the  earth  Avith  one  of  their  hinder  feet, 
and  produce  a  sound  capable  of  being  heard  a  considerable  distance 
by  animals  near  the  surface,  which  would  seem  to  be  an  artificial 
signal,  both  from  its  singularity,  and  its  aptness  to  the  creature's 
situation.  The  rabbits  on  the  island  of  Sor,  near  Senegal,  do  not 
burrow  ;  so  that  we  may  suspect  their  digging  themselves  holes  in 
this  cold  climate  is  an  acquired  art,  as  well  as  their  note  of  alarm. 

The  rabbit  lives  to  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  and  is  capable 
of  procreating  at  five  or  six  months,  and  goes  with  young  thirty  or 
thirty-one  days.  In  consequence  of  the  male's  unnatural  dislike  to  its 
offspring,  the  doe  frequently  kindles  out  of  the  warren.  She  scratches 
a  small  burrow  about  two  feet  deep,  where  she  prepares  a  bed  for 
her  young,  composed  of  the  fur  plucked  from  her  body,  and  some 
blades  of  grass ;  Vvhich  the  warreners  call  the  rabbit's  nest :  here  she 
suckles  (which  she  always  does  at  early  morn  and  late  in  the  evening) 
her  young,  and  attends  them  for  six  weeks.  At  first,  the  hole  which 
contains  the  young  rabbits  is  completely  closed  up,  so  that  the  aper- 
ture cannot  be  readily  discovered,  during  the  day ;  as  the  young  ones 
acquire  strength,  the  hole  is  gradually  opened  ;  and  at  about  the 
period  before  mentioned  (six  weeks)  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

The  Wold  warreners  catch  their  rabbits  with  fold  nets,  with 
spring  nets,  and  with  i'lpes,  a  species  of  trap. 

The  fold  nets  are  set  about  midnight,  between  the  burrows  and 
the  feeding  grounds ;  the  rabbits  being  driven  in  with  dogs,  and  kept 
inclosed  in  the  fold  until  morning. 

The  spring  net  is  generally  laid  round  a  hay  stack,  or  other  object 
of  inducement  for  rabbits  to  collect  in  numbers. 

The  tipe  or  trap  is  a  more  modern  invention  :  it  consists  of  a  large 
pit  or  cistern,  covered  with  a  floor,  with  a  small  trap  door,  nicely 
balanced  near  the  centre,  into  wliich  the  rabbits  are  led  by  a  narrow 
meuse.  It  used  to  be  set  by  a  hay  stack  ;  but  since  turnips  are  now 
grown  for  the  winter  food,  in  an  inclosure  within  the  warren,  the  trap 
is  placed  within  the  wall  of  this  inclosure.  For  a  night  or  two,  the 
rabbits  are  suffered  to  go  through  the  meuse,  and  over  the  trap,  they 
thus  become  familiarized  to  M'here  the  turnips  are  grown ;  after  that 
the  trap  door  is  unbarred,  and  the  number  wanted  is  taken.  In 
emptying  the  cistern,  the  rabbits  are  culled  ;  the  fat  ones  are 
slaughtered,  and  the  others  turned  upon  the  turnips  to  improve. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  the  bucks  and  does  are  sorted  in  a  sim- 
ilar, way ;  one  male  is  considered  as  sufhcient  for  six  or  seven  females ; 
and  the  nearer  they  can  be  brought  to  this  proportion  the  greater 
produce  of  young  may  be  expected. 

Great  precaution  is  necessary  in  using  the  traps  :  should  too  many 
rabbits  be  admitted  at  once,  and  the  cistern  be  kept  closely  covered 
for  a  iew  hours  only,  suffocation,  from  intense  heat,  takes  place,  and 
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the  carcases,  at  least,  are  spoiled:  —  many  thousand  carcases  have 
been  wasted  through  this  means  ;  the  traps  are  therefore  carefully 
watched,  and  when  the  required  number  is  caught,  the  meuse  is 
stopt  and  the  trap  door  fastened.  Five  or  six  hundred  couples  have 
not  unfrequently  been  killed  in  one  night,  and  there  was  once  an 
instance  in  the  Driffield  warrrens  of  fifteen  hundred  couple  being 
slaughtered. 

Rabbits  are  also  taken  with  the  ferret ;  which,  it  is  said,  was  origin- 
ally brought  from  Africa  into  Spain,  to  free  that  country  from  the 
multitude  of  rabbits  by  which  it  was  over-run.  When  the  young 
rabbits  are  about  half  grown,  the  ferret  is  used  with  a  line  round  him ; 
and,  upon  seizing  one,  he  is  drawn  gently  back,  and  holds  the  rabbit 
in  his  mouth  ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  where  the  holes  have  few 
angles,  and  are  shallow.  In  winter,  the  ferret  is  coped  or  muzzled, 
and  a  small  bell  tied  round  his  neck ;  and  afterwai'ds  the  holes  are  as 
silently  as  possible  covered  with  purse  nets,  caWed^flaus,  the  ferret  is 
put  in  the  windward  side  of  the  burrows,  where  the  person  should  also 
place  himself,  and  observe  the  utmost  silence,  otherwise  the  rabbits 
will  retreat  to  their  lower  earths,  and  suffer  the  ferret  to  scratch 
them  to  death  before  they  will  bolt.  Hay  nets  are,  however,  chiefly 
used  by  experienced  warreners,  who  are  loath  to  turn  ferrets  into  the 
burrows,  as  it  invariably  gives  the  rabbits  a  dislike  to  them.  The 
time  these  nets  are  set  is  at  day  break  ;  and  they  let  them  remain 
till  half  an  hour  before  sun  rise  ;  and  again,  half  an  hour  before  sun 
set,  until  dark.  The  warreners  drive  to  the  nets  with  the  wind  if 
possible  ;  a  side  wind  will  do,  but  nothing  is  done  if  the  wind  blows 
over  the  net  into  the  creature's  face.  A  lurcher  is  often  used  to  force 
the  rabbits  into  the  hays. 

It  is  said,  that  sounding  a  trumpet  in  the  burrows  will  make  the 
rabbits  start  from  them  ;  and  some  persons  smoke  the  holes  with 
brimstone  and  orpiment  ;  this  will  dislodge  them  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
troublesome  and  offensive  method ;  and  it  is  detrimental  to  the  place, 
as  no  rabbit  will,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  come  near  the  burrows 
that  have  been  fumed  with  these  fetid  ingredients. 

The  Norfolk  warreners  use  the  following  method  to  destroy  kites 
and  other  birds  of  prey  :  these  birds  are  very  shy,  and  like  to  settle 
M'here  they  can  have  an  uninterupted  view  for  some  distance  ;  a  naked 
stump  or  hillock  is  their  favourite  resting  place  ;  the  warreners,  there- 
fore raise  mounds  of  earth  of  a  conical  form  in  different  parts  of  the 
warren,  and  place  steel  traps  upon  the  summits  of  these  artificial 
hillocks. 

Those  who  breed  tame  rabbits  for  sale  keep  them  in  hutches, 
which  should  be  kept  clean.  The  bucks  and  does  should  be  kept 
apart  until  the  latter  have  kindled,  when  they  are  turned  to  the  buck, 
and  remain  until  the  doe  runs  from  him — the  general  computation  is 
one  buck  to  nine  does.  The  best  food  is  the  shortest  and  sweetest 
hay,  of  which  one  load  Avill  serve  two  hundred  couple  for  a  year. 
Tame  rabbits  are  subject,  first  to  the  rot,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  too  much  green  food,  or  when  it  is  gathered  with  dew  or  rain 
hanging  upon  it.  Dry  food  is  the  remedy  for  this  distemper.  Secondly, 
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to  a  sort  of  madness,  when  they  wallow  and  tumble  about  with  their 
heels  upwards ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  rankness  of  their 
feeding ;  and  the  general  cure  is,  the  keephig  them  low,  and  giving 
them  the  tare  thistle  to  eat. 

Cartwright,  in  his  Journal,  whilst  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
makes  the  following  mention  of  the  rabbit :  *'  I  have  got  a  buck  and 
doe  left  (says  he)  of  those  which  I  brought  from  England  ;  and  as  the 
latter  has  run  loose  about  the  house  all  winter,  and  kindled  in  a  box 
in  the  dining  room,  I  have  had  opportunities  of  making  some  obser- 
vations on  her  and  her  young  ones.  She  went  twenty  nine  days  with 
young ;  the  young  ones  not  only  came  into  the  world  blind,  but  their 
ears  were  also  shut,  nor  could  they  move  them  until  the  tenth  day ; 
on  the  eleventh,  they  began  to  see  ;  on  the  tAvelfth,  their  ears  were 
quite  open ;  and  on  the  thirteenth,  they  could  erect  their  ears.  The 
doe  did  not  continue  in  the  box  from  the  time  she  kindled  her  first 
young  one  until  she  got  quit  of  the  last,  but  came  out  at  intervals ; 
nor  did  she  ever  after  stay  with  them  longer  than  a  minute  or  two  at 
a  time  to  give  them  suck,  always  covering  them  well  up  with  fur, 
which  she  pulled  from  off  her  body  and  sides  with  her  mouth.  They 
have  a  very  singular  way  of  chewing  their  cud,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
for  they  receive  their  oiim  dung  into  their  mouth  and  eat  it."  This 
seems  a  stran^je  account ! 


RABBIT  SHOOTING.  See  Shoot- 
ing. 

RACE  COURSE.  The  form  and 
length  of  a  race  course  (sa3's  Darvill) 
must  depend  on  the  space  of  ground  the 
neighbourhood  may  afford  ;  generally 
speaking,  our  country  courses  are  most 
of  them  round.  As  four  mile  heats  are 
not  so  much  run  now  as  thej^  formerly 
were,  a  well  formed  two  mile  course,  or  a 
round  course  of  this  length  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. In  running  for  most  plates,  the 
starting  post  is  also  the  winning  post. 
This  gives  the  spectators  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  from  the  stand,  the  starting,  as 
well  as  the  coming  in,  of  the  horses,  and 
this,  at  some  of  our  great  country  meet- 
ings, is  as  much  an  object  of  amusement 
to  them,  as  the  running  is  of  interest  and 
consequence  to  the  men  of  business.  At 
Newmarket,  where  they  do  not  run  heats, 
and  where  they  seldom  run  long  lengths, 
most  of  the  courses  are  straight,  or  nearly 
so,  which  renders  them  much  less  difficult 
to  run  over,  than  a  round  course,  both 
for  the  horses  and  jockeys.  All  the 
horses  trained  at  Newmarket,  stand  in  or 
adjacent  to  the  town,  which  is  a  great 
advantage,  for,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
horses  give  their  races  more  kindly  in 
running  to  their  stables,  than  in  running 
from  them. 

But  with  respect  to  the  making  of 
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race  courses,  they  are  sometimes  made  in 
the  form  of  the  figure  8,  or  of  any  other 
figure  that  may  be  convenient,  of  from 
one  mile  to  four  ;  fortunately,  however,  a 
course  not  exceeding  a  mile  in  extent  is 
not  very  frequently  met  with.  There  are 
too  many  turns  in  a  round  course  of  this 
length.  A  long  striding  horse  running 
on  such  a  course  is  too  frequently  turn- 
ing, or  if  the  turns  are  but  few,  they  are 
mostly  difficidt  for  such  a  horse  to  make 
at  his  best  pace.  The  little  or  middle 
sized  hearty  horse,  that  is  a  prett}'  round 
goer,  has  a  short  but  quick  stride,  gives 
his  race  kindly,  is  easily  held,  and  is  ready 
at  his  turns,  is  the  sort  of  horse  most 
likel}^  to  come  first  on  such  a  course.  In- 
deed, a  large,  long  striding  horse,  and 
more  particularly  a  free  runner,  cannot 
be  got  to  run  in  his  best  form,  with  safety, 
round  so  small  an  extent  of  ground  as  a 
mile.  The  owner  would  be  a  bad  judge 
who  would  bring  his  horse  to  post  to  run 
on  so  small  a  course. 

In  making  a  two  mile  round  course, 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered,  after  hav- 
ing surveyed  the  ground,  is,  whether  the 
horses  shall  have  to  run  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left.  This  will  depend  on 
the  most  advantageous  way  the  ground 
can  be  chosen.  Should  there  be  a  very 
steep  piece  of  ground,  in  any  part  of  it, 
and  more  particularly  should  it  be  in  that 
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part  where  strong  running  might  likely 
be  made,  or,  where  perhaps  with  some 
horses  it  were  proper  to  be  made,  to  run 
up  such  ground  would  be  preferable  to 
running  down  it,  and  it  would  be  giving 
an  equal  chance  to  different  descriptions 
of  horses ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
gi'ound  of  a  two  mile  course  is  mostly  flat, 
which,  when  not  too  deep,  is  an  advantage 
to  the  long  striding  horse ;  but  if  there  is 
a  pretty  good  hill  in  it  to  ascend,  the  little 
close  made  horse,  if  he  has  good  action, 
can  generally  climb  it  the  best ;  and  if, 
by  making  a  course  to  run  to  the  left 
hand,  we  avoid  running  down  a  very 
steep  hill,  it  would  be  preferable  to  have 
it  go  in  the  above  direction, 

I  have  already  observed  with  regard  to 
running  over  a  two  mile  course,  that  the 
post  the  horses  start  from,  is  also  the  win- 
ning post ;  but  in  order  to  decide  cor- 
rectly the  coming  in  of  the  horses,  a  se- 
cond post  is  necessary,  and  this  must  be 
placed  immediately  opposite,  or  in  a  pa- 
rallel line  with,  that  behind  which  the 
judge  stands,  as  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects in  placing  this  post  here,  is  its  being 
a  fixed  point  to  enable  the  judge  to  de- 
cide accurately  on  the  smallest  part  of  the 
horse's  head,  which  may  first  appear  in  a 
line  with  these  two  posts.  The  post  I 
have  here  mentioned  may  be  called  the 
starting,  the  winning,  or  the  weighing 
post ;  as  on  a  two  mile  course  it  answers 
all  these  purposes.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  in  fixing  the  above  two  posts,  they 
are  to  be  so  situated  on  the  coui'se,  as  to 
divide  the  best  part  of  the  ground  into 
two  portions,  one  of  these  portions  of 
ground  is  for  the  start,  the  other,  which 
is  of  far  more  importance,  is  for  the 
horses  to  run  in  upon.  This  part  of  the 
course  should  be  straight  and  level ;  if  it 
deviates  at  all  from  the  latter,  it  should 
be  in  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  winning 
post.  The  whole  of  the  posts  for  mark- 
ing out  the  ground  should  be  painted 
white,  and  must  be  placed  at  such  con- 
venient distance  one  from  the  othei-,  as  to 
admit  of  each  being  easily  seen  by  the 
jockeys  in  the  running  ;  and  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  too  close  to  the  large 
posts,  the  better  way  is  to  bank  them  up 
from  a  pretty  wide  basis,  for  three  or  four 
feet, — such  post  should  be  marked  ac- 
cordingly on  the  top  part ;  for  example, 
when  shorter  lengths  than  two  miles  are 
to  be  run. 

Supposing  the  course  I  am  now  arrang- 
ing to  run  to  the  right  hand,  and  that 
there  may  be  rather  a  difficult  turn  to 
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make  in  it.  Instead  of  such  a  turn  being 
made  by  the  jockeys  laying  a  little  out 
of  their  ground  sufficiently  early  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it,  as  was  formerly  the 
practice,  and  which  was  not  only  danger- 
ous, bvit  has  often  been  the  cause  of  dis- 
putes on  the  subject  of  foul  riding,  I 
would  reconnnend  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  which  would  not  only  pre- 
vent accidents,  but  every  thing  unpleasant 
which  may  occur  in  running  for  tlie  turn 
in  the  old  way.  The  turn  had  better  be 
made  by  an  additional  number  of  sight 
posts,  which  should  be  placed  wide  of 
such  turn,  sufficiently  early  so  as  gradu- 
ally to  form  and  enlarge  the  sweep,  the 
whole  of  the  way  round,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Making  a  turn  in  this  way  will 
not  only  be  much  safer,  and  prevent  dis- 
putes, hnt  it  will  be  giving  a  more  equal 
chance  to  the  very  light  weights,  who  are 
many  of  them  boys,  and  who  are  not  so 
experienced  in  running  for  a  sharp  turn, 
as  some  of  the  older  jockeys.  An  expe- 
rienced jockey,  coming  well  placed  to  a 
turn,  and  having  the  whip  hand,  would 
not,  perhaps,  feel  much  delicacy,  when  in 
running  for  it,  to  lay  a  young  inexperi- 
enced jockey  boy  a  little  out  of  his  ground 
here,  the  old  one  knowing  that  half  a 
length  got  here,  is  worth  two  or  three  in 
straight  running. 

I  believe,  on  all  courses,  there  is  gene- 
rally plenty  of  room  for  any  reasonable 
number  of  horses  to  run  abreast ;  but  in 
the  running  between  the  rails,  as  we  here 
form  the  breadth  ourselves,  we  should 
take  care  to  have  a  clear  space  between 
them  of  twenty-five  yards.  These  I'ails 
on  each  side  of  the  course,  should  com- 
mence at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
the  winning  post,  and  should  be  continued 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  beyond  it. 
Indeed,  the  further  the  rails  ai-e  conti- 
nued on  all  coiu-ses,  the  better. 

At  such  racing  meetings  as  are  nume- 
rously attended  by  spectators,  there  is  ge- 
nerally a  space  of  ground  of  about  ten  or 
a  dozen  yards  in  width,  and  about  one 
hundred  or  two  in  length,  railed  in  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  course  for  people 
on  foot.  This  is  a  very  good  plan,  as  it 
protects  them  from  the  horsemen  and 
carriages.  In  coming  in  on  the  right  of 
the  course,  there  should  be  two  distance 
posts;  the  first  of  these  posts  is  to  be 
erected  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  from 
the  winning-post  —  the  second,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  from  it.  The  first  of 
these  posts  is  the  distance-post,  when 
the  horses  are  running  four  miles;  the 
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second,  when  they  are  running  tv/o 
miles. 

Attached  close  to,  and  in  the  rear  of, 
the  winning-post,  sliould  1)l'  a  small 
wooden  stand,  erected  for  the  judge  to 
stand  in  to  decide  which  liorse  comes  first 
in  the  race.  There  should  he  to  each  of 
the  distance-posts  a  similar  hut  a  more 
temporary  sort  of  stand.  Each  of  these 
temporary  stands  may  he  made  hy  put- 
ting two  posts  at  a  suitahle  distance  in 
the  rear  of  each  distance-post,  with  a 
piece  of  board  in  the  centre  ;  hut  this 
board,  at  each  of  these  posts,  should  be  two 
or  three  feet  higher  than  the  floor  of  the 
judge's  stand,  so  that  the  man  in  the  dis- 
tance stand  may  clearly  see  the  wiiming- 
post,  and  he  ready  to  drop  the  distance- 
flag  innnediately  with  that  at  tlie  winning- 
post. 

The  stand,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  grand  stand,  which  is  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  spectators,  is  gene- 
rally placed  on  the  right  of  the  course. 
The  under  part  may  be  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  the  vending  of  refreshments. 
It  should  be  built  at  a  distance  of  from 
twenty  to  five  and  twenty  yards  in  the 
rear  of  the  rails  of  the  course.  The  end 
of  this  stand  need  not  be  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  winning-post,  but  may  come 
within  about  ten  yards  of  it.  The  height 
and  dimensions  of  such  stand  must,  of 
course,  depend  very  much  on  the  extent 
or  importance  of  the  meeting  held  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Close  up  to,  and  in 
a  parallel  line  with,  the  rails  of  the  course, 
and  opposite  the  centre  of  the  grand 
stand,  should  he  erected  a  small  round 
building,  eigliteen  feet  in  circumference, 
clear  of  the  walls,  wliich  should  he 
eighteen  feet  high.  This  building  being 
divided  bj^  a  floor  in  its  centre,  the  lower 
part  is  for  a  weighing-house  (the  door  of 
which  should  face  the  stand),  the  upper 
part  is  for  a  stand  for  the  stewards,  for 
whose  convenience  a  communication  may 
be  made  by  a  stair  case  out  of  the  weigh- 
ing-house, and  on  the  roof  there  should 
be  a  bell  to  ring  for  saddling.  In  the 
centre  of  the  weighing-house,  the  scales 
and  weights  should  be  placed.  It  is  the 
case,  at  most  of  our  principal  meetings, 
and  it  should  be  so  at  all  of  them,  that 
one  scale  should  be  made  in  the  form  of 
a  chair,  and  suspended  the  same  lieight 
from  the  ground,  as  the  seat  of  a  chair 
"would  be,  with  a  half  hack,  made  round 
in  the  form  of  an  arm-chair ;  and  an  iron 
triangle  of  proper  dimensions  should  be 
fixed  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  keeping  the  ropes  that  are  at- 
tached to  the  beam  sufficiently  extended 
at  the  top  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  tlie 
jockey's  head  when  he  is  weighing.  This 
would  be  much  more  convenient,  as  he 
could  more  readily  sit  down  in  this  scale, 
take  his  saddle  and  trusses  in  his  lap,  and 
weigh  with  more  dispatch,  and  with  less 
difHculty,  than  with  scales  put  up  in  the 
common  way.  There  should  be  seats 
round  the  v/alls  of  this  weighing-house, 
and  pegs  for  the  jockeys  to  hang  their 
clothes  on.  Cupboards  would  also  be 
convenient  here,  to  hold  tlie  trusses  and 
small  weights,  as  occasion  may  require ; 
for  there  are  many  jockeys,  at  several  of 
oiu-  country  meetings,  who  are  employed 
to  ride  for  a  variety  of  masters,  and  some- 
times diflerent  races  for  their  first  or 
principal  masters,  which  obliges  them  to 
vary  their  v,-eights,  and  occasionally  to 
sliift  them  from  one  saddle  to  another. 
When  the  v.'eights  do  not  run  high,  and 
a  jockey  can  come  to  the  weight  himself, 
dead  weight  of  course  is  not  wanted.  The 
trusses  and  small  weights,  belonging  to 
different  trainers,  are  then  left  in  the  care 
of  one  of  their  hoys,  or  any  convenient 
person  who  may  be  near  at  the  moment ; 
perhaps  they  are  thrown  down  in  the 
weighing-house,  and  are  thereby  liable  to 
be  mislaid  or  lost ;  or,  not  iinlikely,  some 
of  the  shot  may  be  taken  out  of  them. 
Racing  has  now  become  a  game  of  such 
importance  to  men  of  business  on  the 
turf,  that  nothing  which  regards  it  should 
be  done  in  an  uncertain,  idle,  or  slovenly 
manner.  These  trusses  and  small  weights, 
when  not  in  use,  should  therefore  be  given 
in  charge  of  the  man  who  attends  the 
scales  ;  by  him  they  should  be  locked  up 
in  cupboards,  and  he  should  be  made  ac- 
countable for  them  to  the  different  per- 
sons to  whom  they  may  belong. 

The  space  Ijetween  the  weighing-house 
and  the  grand  stand  is  to  be  formed  into 
a  yard,  enclosed  by  rails  about  four  feet 
high.  This  enclosure  should  extend  ten 
feet  beyond  each  extremity  of  the  front, 
observing  to  leave  the  gateways  in  proper 
positions ;  that  near  the  judge's  stand  is  for 
the  jockeys  to  ride  their  horses  through 
to  get  to  the  scales  to  weigh,  and  that 
near  the  stand,  for  the  horses  to  pass 
through  in  going  to  the  rubbing-house. 

By  closing  the  gates  here,  after  the 
horses  are  rode  into  the  yard,  the  people 
on  foot  would  be  prevented  from  passing 
in  and  crowding  round  the  horses,  which 
they  are  apt  to  do  while  the  riders  are 
weighing.     It  may  be  advisable,  at  such 
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meetings  as  commence  early  in  the  spring, 
or  late  in  the  autumn,  to  cover  this  yard 
with  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  sand,  which 
would  make  it  more  firm  and  dry  to  walk 
on,  in  case  of  much  wet.  The  ground 
thus  fenced  in,  I  shall  call  the  weighing- 
jard,  into  which  none  should  he  admitted 
but  people  of  business,  such  as  the  stew- 
ards of  the  races,  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  own  the  horses,  the  trainers, 
tlie  jockeys,  and  boys  who  look  after 
them. 

The  weighing  house  and  yard  being 
situated  and  arranged  in  this  way,  mis- 
takes cannot  possibly  happen,  if  the 
jockey  does  but  keep  on  his  horse's  back 
after  having  pulled  him  up  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  heat  or  race,  imtil  he  gets 
to  scale,  as  in  going  off  the  course  to 
weigh  he  must  come  to,  and  pass  by,  the 
ending  or  winning  post.  Indeed  it  would 
be  unpardonable  in  a  regular  jockey  to 
dismount  until  lie  has  rode  his  horse  past 
this  post  in  going  to  the  scales.  A  jockey 
who  is  in  high  practice  of  riding,  is  too 
good  a  judge  to  allow  such  a  thing  to 
happen  to  him,  let  tlie  scales  be  placed  in 
whatever  situation  tliey  may.  If  he  were 
so  unfortunate,  through  absence  of  mind, 
as  to  commit  an  error  of  this  kind,  I 
much  fear,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
his  chai'acter ;  but  a  gentleman  jockey, 
on  a  strange  course,  and  who  may  not 
have  rode  manj'  races,  may  luiintention- 
ally  fall  into  an  error  of  this  sort,  if  not 
directed  by  the  trainer  who  informs  him 
how  lie  is  to  proceed  when  he  has  pulled 
up  his  horse.  From  want  of  experience 
or  caution,  a  gentleman  may  make  this 
mistake,  either  by  not  riding  his  horse 
back  to  the  ending  post  previous  to  his 
dismounting  to  weigh  ;  or,  he  may,  if  his 
orders  are  not  to  run  for  the  first  heat, 
pull  up  within  the  distance,  and  if  the 
scales  should  be  placed  (as  they  often  are) 
inside  of  the  winning  post,  he  may,  with- 
out giving  it  a  thought,  ride  to  them, 
dismount,  and  weigh,  without  even  com- 
ing to  the  ending  post ;  he  would,  conse- 
quently, be  distanced,  but  as  I  have  ob- 
served, from  the  way  in  which  the  weigh- 
ing house  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  here 
arranged,  nothing  of  this  sort  can  pos- 
sibly happen,  if  the  rider  will  but  keep 
on  his  horse's  back  until  he  gets  to  the 
scales. 

The  ropes  which  are  to  be  put  up  across 
the  course,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rails,  to  shut  out  people  on  horseback, 
who  have  no  business  on  this  part  of  the 
course,  should  be  attended  by  very  steady 
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men,  who  are  to  take  care  to  be  ready  to 
remove  the  ropes  at  the  time  of  the 
horses'  starting  and  coming  in. 

After  the  meetings  are  over,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  chains  put  up  here,  and 
secured  by  locks,  to  prevent  horses  and 
carts  from  going  over  this  part  of  the 
ground. 

If  the  ground  be  diversified  with  ascents 
and  descents  at  moderate  intervals  in  a 
course  of  two  or  four  miles,  I  think  it  ra- 
ther an  advantage,  as  it  gives  an  equal 
chance  to  the  little  stout  horse  as  to  the 
large  very  long  striding  horse.  Generally 
speaking,  they  all  give  their  races  more 
kindly  over  such  ground,  than  they  would 
do  in  running  a  similar  length  over  a  dead 
flat. 

The  next  thing  to  notice  relative  to  a 
course  is  the  rubbing  house,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  some,  the  saddling  house,  being 
used  for  both  purposes.  This  building 
should  be  erected  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
weighing  post.  It  will  liere  be  somewhat 
out  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  crowd, 
and  it  will  be  near  to  where  the  horses 
pull  up  after  sweating  or  nnining. 

The  walls  of  this  building  should  be  in 
height,  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
twelve  feet  by  sixty-four  in  length,  and 
the  space  between  them,  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet.  The  stalls  in  this  build- 
ing should  be  eight  feet  wide,  to  give 
sufficient  room  to  the  boys  to  work  on 
each  side  of  the  horses  after  they  have 
been  sweating,  and  at  the  time  of  their 
being  saddled  to  run.  The  partitions  be- 
tween the  stalls  should  also  be  sufficiently 
high  so  as  to  prevent  the  horses  from 
smelling  to  each  other  over  them  ;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  either  racks  or 
mangers  in  any  of  these  stalls.  The  walls 
in  front  of  the  horses'  heads  should  be 
boarded,  and  rings  should  be  fixed  there 
to  tie  horses  up  occasionally.  Now,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  there  are  horses 
from  different  stables  not  only  going  to 
sweat  on  the  same  morning,  but  most 
likely  at  the  same  time,  (as  training 
stables  are  sometimes  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ground  as  not  to  allow  of 
the  horses  being  conveniently  scraped  at 
home,  and  as  it  would  be  unpleasant  to 
the  trainers  for  the  horses  of  different 
stables  to  scrape  at  the  same  time  in  one 
rubbing  house,)  I  think  the  better  way 
would  be  to  divide  these  eight  stalls,  by 
running  up  a  wall  in  the  centre,  and  thus 
making  two  rubbing  houses,  with  four 
stalls  in  each,  and  with  doors  of  the  sam@ 
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dimensions  as  those  in  the  training  stables ; 
and  for  the  admission  of  plenty  of  air  and 
light,  there  should  be  two  large  windows 
in  each  of  these  houses,  and  they  should 
be  on  the  same  plan  as  the  lower  part  of 
those  windows  in  the  training  stables. 

In  the  front  of  this  building  there 
should  be  a  piece  of  ground  twelve  feet 
in  breadth  by  the  length  of  the  building, 
walled  in  to  the  height  of  four  feet  and 
a  half,  with  rings  placed  at  proper  inter- 
vals in  the  walls,  for  the  trainers  and 
riders  to  tienp  their  hacks  while  the  horses 
are  being  scraped  or  saddled.  The  door 
is  to  be  in  the  centre  of  this  yard,  and  to 
be  five  feet  in  width. 

RACE  HORSE.  A  horse  bred  for 
the  turf,  or,  in  other  words,  calculated  for 
speed.  Mr.  John  Lawrence  contends  for 
"  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  utility,  of 
a  reserve  of  thorough-bred  horses  in  this 
country,  on  the  ground,  that,  were  the 
species  neglected,  and  suffered  to  be  in- 
discriminately blended  amongst  the  whole 
genus,  the  English  saddle  horse  would, 
in  all  probability,  become  retrograde  in 
quality,  and  in  the  course  of  time  would 
degenerate  into  the  round  buttock,  gummy 
carcase,  and  coarse  head,  of  former  days." 
In  fact,  examples  enough  of  this  degener- 
acy are  always  to  be  seen,  he  says,  in  the 
studs  of  the  different  breeders  ;  neither  is 
the  number  of  well-shaped,  half-bred  stal- 
lions considerable,  or  even  sufHcient  for 
the  demand  of  the  country.  In  opposition 
to  the  idea  which  some  entertain  of  the 
propriety  of  putting  an  end  to  horse 
racing  by  law,  "  On  the  course  only  (sciys 
he)  can  the  worth  of  this  peculiar  species 
of  the  horse  be  essayed ;  and  independent 
of  that  object,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
the  breed  would  be  kept  distinct,  or  that 
any  very  minute  attention  would  be  be- 
stowed upon  pedigree.  It  is  well  known, 
that  not  only  have  varieties  of  a  genus  of 
animals  been  often  blended  and  lost  by 
neglect,  but  even  arts,  and  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  have  perished  in 
the  same  way.  From  the  discontinuance 
of  horse  racing,  the  English  thorough- 
bred horse,  the  source  of  almost  all  that 
is  excellent  in  the  species,  might  become 
extinct.  Thus  the  turf  is  a  grand  national 
object,  and  its  votaries  are  administering, 
through  the  medium  of  their  pleasures,  to 
the  interest  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 
The  speed  and  continuance  of  race 
horses  must  necessarily  be  affected  and 
governed,  in  certain  degrees,  by  the 
weight  which  they  have  to  carry  ;  and, 
reasoning  upon  that  position,  it  will  be 
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easily  conceived,  that  if  two  horses  be 
equally  matched  in  point  of  speed  and 
strength,  and  put  to  their  utmost  exertion 
for  a  considerable  distance,  the  horse 
which  carries  the  least  weight,  by  even 
only  a  single  pound,  must  infallibly  have 
the  advantage  to  a  certain  degree  (how- 
ever small ),  and  possess  the  ability  of 
going  more  swiftly  and  lasting  longer 
than  his  antagonist.  The  swifter  the  pace, 
and  the  longer  it  is  continued,  the  more 
in  proportion  will  the  horse  be  affected 
by  the  weight  he  carries.  It  is  said,  that, 
in  running  four  miles,  seven  pounds  make 
the  difierence  of  a  distance,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  yards,  between  horses  of 
equal  goodness.  Weight  is  therefore  re- 
gulated with  scientific  precision  upon  the 
turf,  and  forms  a  prime  consideration  in 
all  sporting  transactions.  The  weights 
carried  by  race  horses  vary  from  the 
maximum,  twelve  stone,  to  a  feather, 
which  means  a  boy  of  the  lightest  weight 
to  be  found." 

The  thorough-bred  courser,  Mr.  Law- 
rence thinks,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
the  most  useful  species  of  the  horse,  as 
being  applicable  to  every  purpose ;  which 
cannot  be  asserted  of  any  other  species. 
He  defines  a  thorough-bred  hoi'se,  or  racer, 
to  be  originally  the  produce  of  Asia  or 
Africa,  or  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
chief  object  in  breeding  a  race  horse,  he 
thinks,  ought  to  be  truth  and  symmetry 
in  the  cardinal  points. 

As  to  the  "  integrity  of  his  blood,"  he 
says,  "  a  true  racing  pedigree,  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  present  time,  ought  to 
prove,  under  the  haiul  of  the  breeder,  that 
the  horse  has  descended  from  ancestors 
of  genuine  racing  blood,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  single  bastard  cross.  If 
the  pedigree  be  long,  it  is  common  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  blood 
sufHcient,  although  there  be  no  mare 
mentioned  in  it,  which  has  proved  her 
blood  by  her  having  actually  raced  ;  but 
usually  all  the  horses  are  re])uted  run- 
ners, or  brothei's  of  such.  The  greater 
niunber  of  mares  which  have  raced  con- 
tained in  a  pedigree,  the  surer  and  more 
valuable,  no  doubt,  it  must  be,  particu- 
larlj'  if  the  last  mentioned  be  specified  as 
a  reputed  racer,  or  a  natural  Arabian  or 
barb.  A  pedigree  of  one  single  descent 
is  held  sufficient,  when  the  sire  and  dam 
are  named  as  reputed  and  tried  rimners : 
otherwise  a  short  pedigree  of  three  or 
four  descents  would  not  constitute  a  horse 
thorough-bred,  though  it  might  serve  for 
a  hunter. 
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It  is  yet  easy  to  conceive  (he  adds)  how 
liable  the  pedigree  of  a  horse  must  be 
both  to  error  and  imposition,  and  that  the 
best  proof  of  true  blood  must  ever  consist 
in  performance.  Various  accidental  bas- 
tard crosses  have  occurred  in  our  racing 
breed,  at  different  periods,  chiefly  distant 
ones ;  and  they  are  frequently  easy  to 
distinguish  in  the  figure  of  the  stock,  by 
a  critical  eye.  The  far  greater  part  of 
those  horses  brought  over  to  this  country, 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Arabians, 
have,  I  believe,  never  seen  Arabia,  or 
else  have  been  of  its  inferior  breed,  llaey 
are  usually  purchased  in  the  Levant,  Bar- 
bary,  or  the  East  Indies,  by  persons 
totally  unacquainted  with  horses,  or,  at 
^ny  rate,  with  the  peculiar  purpose  for 
which  such  horses  are  designed  ;  hence  a 
number  of  inferior  and  half-bred  Arabians 
have  been  brought  over  at  a  useless .  ex- 
pense, to  deteriorate,  instead  of  amending, 
our  racing  breed,  and  to  bring  Arabian 
blood  into  disrepute. 

Fine  and  delicate  horses,  the  natives  of 
warm  climes,  excel  in  swiftness  ;  tlie  most 
perfect  of  these  were  originally  found  in 
Arabia;  but  they  are  improvable  in  their 
descendants  by  a  more  fruitful  country. 
Tlie  Arabians  tried  in  England  have  never 
proved  themselves,  in  any  respect,  equal, 
upon  the  course,  to  the  English  racers,  the 
descendants  of  their  blood.  Although  the 
general  characteristic  of  thorough  blood 
is  speed,  yet  the  true  test  is  not  speed, 
but  continuance ;  since  many  common  or 
half-bred  horses  have  been  known  to  pos- 
sess racing  speed,  but  no  instance  has  ever 
occurred  of  its  continuance  in  those  be- 
yond perhaps  half  a  mile  :  the  powers  of 
■continuance  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  blood;  thus  three-part  bred 
horses  will  persevere  longer  than  half- 
bred,  and  those  got  by  bred  horses  out  of 
three-part  bred  mares  will  sometimes  equal 
the  real  racers.  Although,  amongst  horses 
equally  well  bred,  superior  external  con- 
formation will  generally  prevail  in  the 
race,  yet  racing  can  in  no  sort  be  said 
absolutely  to  depend  on  good  shape;  it 
<lepends  entirely  on  blood:  for  example, 
take  the  worst  shaped  true-bred  horse  you 
can  find,  and  the  best  shaped  common 
horse;  let  the  latter  have  a  fine  coat, 
loose  thrapple,  high  and  declined  shoul- 
der, length,  speed,  in  fine,  all  the  admired 
points  of  the  racer  (and  such  common 
horses  are  occasionally  to  be  found);  let 
them  mn  four  miles,  and  the  bred  horse, 
although  out-footed  at  first,  shall  always 
win  the  race.  This  principle  is  so  uni- 
versal, that  perhaps  it  would  be  altogether 
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impracticable  to  And  a  thorough-bred 
horse  in  England  sufficiently  bad  to  be 
beat  four  miles  by  the  speediest  and  best 
common-bred  hack.  All  bred  horses  can- 
not race,  many  of  the  highest  blood  having 
neither  the  gift  of  speed  nor  continuances- 
many  are  defective  m  the  material  points 
of  conformation,  as  it  happens  in  common 
horses. 

The  usual  trial  of  speed  in  English 
racing,  is  the  distance  of  a  single  mile  ; 
of  continuance,  stoutness,  or  bottom,  four 
miles.  It  has  been  asserted  with  confi- 
dence, but  not  proved,  that  flying  Chil- 
ders  ran  a  mile  over  Newmarket  in  the 
space  of  a  minute  ;  a  velocity  so  immense, 
that  it  turns  one's  ideas  to  speed  in  the 
abstract,  or  ubiquity.  It  has,  however, 
been  really  performed  in  a  few  seconds 
over  a  minute;  an  instance  of  which, 
within  my  present  recollection,  is  that  of 
Firetail  and  Pumpkin. 

The  distance  of  four  miles  was  ran  by 
Childers,  in  1721,  cariying  nine  stone 
two  pounds,  in  the  space  of  six  minutes 
forty-eight  seconds.  This  wonderful  ani- 
mal leaped  ten  yards  with  his  rider,  upon 
level  ground ;  and  is  supposed  to  have 
covered,  at  every  stride,  a  space  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  which  is  more  than  forty-nine  m 
a  second.  Bay  JNIalton  ran  four  miles  over 
York,  in  1763,  in  seven  minutes  forty- 
three  seconds  and  a  half.  Eclipse  ran  the 
same  distance  over  York,  in  eight  minutes, 
with  twelve  stone. 

After  all,  what  is  the  cause  or  basis 
of  that  superior  speed,  endurance,  and 
strength,  which  distinguish  the  southern 
horse  .'  Doubtless  a  peculiar  innate  qua- 
lity of  body,  which  some  attribute  to  the 
dry  and  elastic  air  of  diose  countries 
where  he  is  bred,  but  which  appears  to 
me  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  game, 
or  wild  animals  of  northern  climes  pos- 
sess the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  race-horse, 
which  they  lose  in  a  few  generations,  on 
being  domesticated  ;  their  bones  becoming 
soft  and  spongy,  like  those  of  tame  animals 
in  general.  The  race  horse  is  much 
stronger  than  the  cart  or  common  horse, 
weight  for  weight ;  his  substance  being  of 
a  more  solid  texture. 

We  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  Hind's 
late  publication  of  Osmer. 

"  The  formation  which  I  conceive  ne-  ' 
cessary  to  constitute  a  capital  and  perfect 
race  horse,  does  not  relate  solely  to  the 
proportion  and  symmetry  of  the  whole 
animal,  taken  at  a  glance,  although  it  be 
a  necessary  ingredient  to  perseverance  or 
bottom,  in  the  mdividual  so  formed ;  but 
this   formation,   to  be  complete,   extends 
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also  to  the  limbs  and  joints,  by  whicli  his 
motions  are  performed,  and  his  speed  is 
accelerated  or  retarded ;  which  depends 
on  the  particular  manner  of  the  Ihnbs 
being  set  on — much  more  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  Yet  have  most,  or  all, 
those  thmgs  hitherto  passed  unobserved, 
or  remained  unattended  to  by  tlie  gene- 
rality of  sportsmen. 

The  race  horse  should  be  broad,  deep, 
and  have  great  declivity  in  his  shoulders ; 
his  quarters  should  be  long  and  straight; 
his  thighs  should  be  let  down  very  low ; 
his  hock  should  be  distinct,  far  behind, 
and  from  him  ;  thence,  downwards  to  the 
next  joint,  he  should  be  very  short,  which 
part  of  the  leg  should  not  be  strait, 
but  stand  under  him,  like  an  ostrich's  leg, 
with  a  long,  lax,  bending  pastern ;  and 
these,  I  think,  are,  in  part,  the  springs  of 
action  :  such  as  we  perceive  in  the  ostrich, 
a  very  speedy  bird  afoot.  But  these  are 
not  the  only  requisites  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  a  perfect  race  horse ;  there 
being  as  much  diti'erence,  and  as  great  a 
nicety  required,  in  the  manner  of  setting 
on  a  horse's  arm, — which  should  be  at  the 
extreme  point  of  the  shoulder  bone,  as  in 
any  part  belonging  to  him,  and  which  con- 
tributes as  much  to  the  act  of  extension, 
or  stretch,  as  does  the  declivity  in  the 
shoulders.  Neither  is  one  horse  in  fifty 
properly  formed  at  the  knee,  for  racing ; 
nor  does  one  in  a  hundred  of  any  sort 
bear  a  true  proportion  from  the  knee  to 
the  fetlock-joint,  although  it  be  so  very 
material  with  respect  to  every  action  he  is 
to  perform. 

By  the  true  position  of  these  joints  and 
limbs,  the  horse  is  enabled  to  cover  more 
ground  than  one  that  is  otherwise  formed, 
even  though  the  length  of  body  be  the 
same  in  both ;  and,  by  describing  so 
much  a  greater  circle,  in  going,  he  is  en- 
abled, when  he  extends  himself  to  the  full 
stretch,  to  acquire  a  greater  purchase  of 
ground  than  the  horse  which  stands  in  a 
more  upright  position,  even  though  the 
latter  be  the  longest  of  the  two. 

The  proper  formation  of  some  of  the 
outward  acting  parts  having  been  de- 
scribed, let  us  now  consider  what  else  is 
required  to  make  a  perfect  race  horse  ? — 
and  I  answer,  a  general  proportion,  length, 
muscular  substance,  and  a  certain  ele- 
gance of  texture,  and  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  whole;  the  nature  of  which 
elegance,  or  what  I  mean  by  it  is  briefly 
this  :  —  Supposing  the  condition  of  two 
horses  to  be  alike,  in  all  respects,  they  will 
always  excel  each  other,  according  to  the 
particular  elegance  and  formation  of  those 
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acting  parts,  degrees  of  proportion,  of 
length,  and  of  muscular  substance :  the 
want  or  the  possession  of  either  whereof 
will  not  only  produce  their  effect  in  all 
horses,  but  a  difference  also  in  the  very 
same  horses,  when  tried  together  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ground.  And  this  result 
of  such  trials  could  not  be  otherwise,  I 
think ;  for,  if  a  different  formation  of  the 
parts,  &c.  and  the  degrees  thereof,  be  not 
the  cause  of  difference  in  the  performances, 
why  then,  one  of  these  horses  of  the  right 
and  true  blood  would  act  alike  on  all 
ground  whatever,  and  be  just  as  good, 
though  made  like  a  hog,  or  without  joints: 
unless  some  other  cause  of  action  in  horses 
can  be  shewn,  beside  this  virtue  of  the 
blood,  or  the  formation  of  the  parts,  &c. 

The  difference  in  the  requisites  just 
named  will  also  account  why  some  very 
plain  horses,  that  are  not  well  made  to 
please  the  eye,  and  so  are  called  "  ill- 
shaped  ones,"  shall,  by  reason  of  a  greater 
length  and  depth,  and  a  peculiar  manner 
of  setting  on  the  acting  parts,  (i.  c.  the 
shoulders,  as  was  remarkably  the  case  with 
Eclipse,)  excel  others,  which,  with  the 
same  elegance,  possess  a  greater  share  of 
muscular  substance  and  proportion,  a  more 
noble  and  lofty  forehand,  and  a  finer 
figure  throughout  the  whole.*  Thus,  the 
handsomest  and  most  elegant  horse  in  the 
world,  and  of  true  proportion,  too,  which 
wants  the  proper  declivity,  length,  and  gift 
of  circular  extension,  in  those  acting  parts, 
may  turn  out  no  racer  at  all. 

Again,  horses  with  the  same  elegance, 
and  a  tolerable  formation  of  those  acting 
parts,  shall  be  able,  by  superiority  of  mus- 
cular substance,  and  a  more  general  pro- 
portion, to  excel  those  which  have  a  little 
more  length  and  depth  in  the  acting  parts ; 
for,  by  means  of  this  substance  and  pro- 
portion, they  will  bear  to  be  pressed  longer 
than  those  who  are  deficient  therein  ;  and 
so  far  the  old  proverb,  namely,  that  all 
shapes  run  if  of  the  true  blood,  may  be 
allowed  to  be  true  enough.  By  way  of 
illustration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
annexed  portrait  of  that  celebrated  horse 
Lottery,  whose  beautiful,  we  had  almost 
said  perfect,  symmetry  is  generally  allowed. 
Lottery's  running  at  Doncaster,  (then  called 
Tinker,)  for  the  Great  St.  Leger,  in  1823, 
will  long  be  remembered  ;  especially  when 
coupled  with  his  after  exploits,  particularly 
his  contest  with  Longwaist,  for  the  Don- 
caster  Cup,  in  1825. 

*  If  the  forehand  be  more  lofty  than 
the  croup,  he  cannot  run  well :  but,  if  a 
strong  one,  may  make  a  good  stager. 
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When  I  talk  of  length  and  extent  in 
the  acting  parts,  I  desire  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, for  no  horse's  legs  can  he  too 
short. 

Greyhound  shape. — Now,  where  is  he, 
who  will  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  some 
men  are  not  able  to  distinguish  by  the 
eye  this  ditference  of  formation  betwixt 
some  horses,  as  well  as  others  can  distin- 
guish this  same  difference  betwixt  some 
dogs ;  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  readily, 
because  the  human  eye  cannot  take  in,  at 
one  view,  the  parts  and  proportion  of  a 
being,  where  one  is  so  much  larger  than 
the  other.  For,  whose  eye  does  not  in- 
form him,  that  a  greyhound  will  beat  a 
cur-dog,  or  that  a  bred-horse  (as  it  is 
called)  will  beat  a  cart-horse  ?  then,  why 
not  allow,  that  there  is  a  difference  betwixt 
two  bred-horses  ;  for  he  who  docs  not 
perceive,  that  many  such  do  differ  greatly 
from  each  other,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
cannot  see  at  all.  Is  it  not  evidence  that, 
although  many  sorts  of  dogs  are  as  long 
as  the  greyhound,  every  eye  may  see  that 
one  will  excel  the  other  in  speed,  and 
that  mainly  from  the  curves  and  segments 
of  circles,  which  one  describes  in  his 
shape,  and  which  the  other  has  only  in  a 
less  degree  1 

Fine  greyhoimds  have,  like  fine  horses, 
a  general  proportion,  a  certain  elegance 
of  parts,  of  length,  and  are  furnished  with 
long-fibred  muscles  ;  their  hocks  are  let 
down  almost  to  the  ground  behind,  and 
stand  from  them  ;  and  then,  to  remedy 
the  want  of  a  long  pastern,  their  feet  or 
toes  are  made  longer  than  any  other  dogs' 
that  can  be  named.  It  is  this  very  con- 
formation, so  obvious  in  the  greyhound, 
and  in  some  horses,  which  have  wide 
haunches,  that  in  part  produces  the  effect 
of  speed ;  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
so  manifest  to  all  men  in  both  species,  is, 
because  the  degrees  of  this  formation  do 
not  come  so  near  together  in  dogs  as  in 
horses — that  of  the  greyhound  far  excel- 
ling all  others  of  his  kind. 

Now,  the  fine  greyhound  being  remark- 
ably broad,  and  expanded  in  the  muscles 
of  his  thighs,  I  call  this  a  perfection  in 
him ;  and  so  I  think  it  is  in  horses, 
though  it  be  but  seldom  seen.  This  the 
generality  of  sportsmen  esteem  a  fault, 
and  what  almost  moves  my  laughter,  they 
call  it  a  coach  quarter. — So  little  likeli- 
hood is- there  of  any  agreement  amongst 
mankind  about  the  proper  formation  of 
a  race  horse,  that  they  have  not  so  much 
as  agreed  upon  the  names  whereby  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  parts  thereof,  even, 
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although  the  muscular  expansions  ought 
to  be  very  different  in  these  parts,  when 
we  require  a  faultless  horse  of  any  sort. 

Hares  are  made  in  the  same  manner, 
and  they  can  describe  a  greater  circle, 
and  acquire  more  ground  at  one  stroke 
than  any  animal  known  in  the  whole 
world,  of  their  size  and  length  ;  and  that 
because  their  quarters  are  so  long,  their 
thighs  are  so  much  let  down,  and  the 
lower  part  of  their  hinder  legs  are  placed 
(as  it  were)  under  them,  and,  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  long  pastern,  their  toes 
are  made  very  long.  From  these  causes, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  her  springs  of  ac- 
tion are  in  part  derived — add  to  this,  the 
blade-bone  of  no  animal  rims  away  into 
her  back  with  so  much  declivity  as  a 
hare's,  and  this,  I  thhik,  enables  her  to 
point  forward.  Again,  mark  the  length 
from  the  elbow  to  the  knee  of  a  hare,  and 
the  short  space  there  is  betwixt  that  and 
the  next  joint ;  by  this  length  of  the  arm, 
and  the  muscles  thereof,  she  can  farther 
extend  her  foreparts.  So  it  is  in  a  grey- 
hound, though  not,  I  think,  to  such  a  de- 
gree ;  and  this  formation,  in  degree,  so  far 
appertains  to  the  rimning  horse,  that  he 
cannot  be  called  perfect  without  it,  let 
him  be  ever  so  well  constituted  in  every 
other  respect.  But  the  degree  of  short- 
ness, in  this  part  of  the  horse,  is  better 
considered  by  the  proportion  it  bears  to 
his  other  parts,  than  by  any  general  rule 
that  can  be  laid  down. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  among  coursers, 
that  the  hare  can  strike  as  far  at  a  stroke 
as  the  greyhound  dog,  which  is  so  much 
longer  ;■ — tell  me  then,  are  her  motions 
performed  by  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  acting  parts,  and  the  strength  and 
elegance  of  her  muscles,  or  by  any  innate 
quality,  and  imknown  virtue  ;  or  whether, 
from  a  similarity  in  these  points,  found  in 
all  animals  that  are  particularly  endowed 
with  speed,  there  may  not  be  some  reason 
to  suppose,  that  the  cause  of  it  is  the 
same  in  each  1  and  whether  it  be  not 
highly  probable,  that  the  Power  who 
created  all  animals,  has  ordained,  that 
the  different  degrees  of  speed  in  different 
horses,  should  depend  on  the  very  same 
law  as  the  different  degrees  of  speed  in 
different  dogs — I  mean  the  law  of  their 
constituent  parts,  even  though  you  and  I 
should  happen  not  to  perceive  any  differ- 
ence in  such  parts  ? 

Of  honij  horses. — I  have  often  been 
surprised,  and  diverted  too,  with  the  com- 
mendations I  have  heard  sportsmen  be- 
stow on  horses,  for  having  large  bones ; 
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because  I  think  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  de- 
pends, in  great  measure,  the  excellence 
we  find  in  what  are  called  stud-bred 
horses.  If,  by  this  expression,  substance 
only  was  to  be  understood,  it  would  be 
quite  agreeable  to  my  notion;  but  what 
constitutes  the  great  difterence  (formation 
of  the  acting  parts  excepted)  between  the 
Arabian  horses,  and  all  others,  is,  that 
some  of  them  have,  and  all  should  have, 
to  be  perfect,  larger  tendons,  or  sinews,* 
and  smaller  bones,  than  any  other  horses 
not  made  for  speed ;  for  these  tendons, 
muscles,  or  sinews,  happen  to  be  the  sole 
powers  of  acting  in  all  animals,  the  bones 
being  the  weight  to  be  lifted,  and  serve 
only  to  extend  the  parts. 

Which,  let  me  ask,  will  act  with  most 
velocity,  and  most  perseverance  for  a  time, 
(all  other  parts  agreeing,)  the  horse  that 
has  a  large  sinew,  and  a  small  solid  bone, 
like  ivory,  i.  e.  like  a  stag's  bone,  or  he 
that  has  a  large  bone  of  a  soft  spongy 
kind,  with  a  snuiller  sinew '!  for  the  di- 
mensions of  the  leg  shall,  if  you  please, 
be  the  same  in  both — I  should  think  the 
former.  This  solid  bone,  with  a  firm  si- 
new, and  a  fine  skin  super -induced, 
where  you  may  see  every  vein,  and  can 
lay  your  finger  nearly  between  the  bone 
and  the  sinew,  shew  that  the  horse  has  no 
thick  fleshy  muscle  intervening,  which 
serves  only  to  retard  his  speed,  and  is 
(like  the  bone)  a  dead  weight  to  be  car- 
ried along  with  it,  and  which  no  way  con- 
duces to  the  strength  of  tlie  animal. 

Limbs  jjroporfioned. — Now,  this  is  what 
I  call  elegance  of  parts,  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  outward  texture  only,  but  ex- 
tends also  to  the  internal  constituent  parts 
of  the  legs  ;  namely,  to  the  bones,  sinews, 
and  membranes,  which  is  in  part  ex- 
plained already- — and  to  all  the  ligaments 
of  the  joints — and  this  elegance  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  shews  itself  particularly  in 
many  horses,  where,  though  the  leg  shall 
have  a  very  sufficient  substance,  and  bear  a 
ti'ue  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  yet  the  pastern  shall  be  very  lax, 
as  well  as  very  small,  both  which  are  very 
necessary  for  a  perfect  race  horse,  length 
and  laxness  serving  as  springs  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  ground,  smallness  contribut- 
ing to  agility,  and  to  perseverance  or  bot- 
tom. 

That  the  smallness  of  the  pastern  shall 

*  That  is  to  say,  large  in  proportion  to 
the  bones  the  animal  has  to  propel  along  ; 
but  not  large  muscle   that  obscures  the 
sinew  and  conceals  the  bones. 
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contribute  to  the  stoutness  or  bottom  of 
the  horse,  you  will  say  is  very  strange, 
and  new  doctrine,  it  being  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  This 
perverseness  I  cannot  help  :  but,  if  there 
were  no  other  argument  to  support  this 
doctrine,  examples  enough  of  horses  so 
made,  that  were  excellent  racers,  might 
be  brought  in  defence  of  it,  and  I  think 
no  body  will  dispute  matters  of  fact  ; 
though  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that.  For 
instance,  Cartouch  was  a  remarkable 
horse,  in  these  respects,  which,  although 
but  a  galloway  in  size,  beat  some  good 
sized  horses  very  easily,  all  carrying 
eleven  stone  ! 

J3ack  sineics. — To  explain  this  doctrine 
about  the  smallness  of  the  pastern,  as  it 
relates  to   bottom,   we   must  examine   a 
little  the   constituent  parts  of  the  limbs. 
To  this  end,  the  reader  must  understand,         , 
that  in   every  animal  all  the   difference        I 
there  is  betwixt  muscle  and  sinew  is,  that        i 
the  fibres  of  the  first  are  broad  and  fleshy, 
those  of  the  latter,  dense,  more  firm,  and 
di'awn  into  closer  contact ;  whereby  the 
strength  of  a  small  sinew  becomes  greater 
than  the  strength  of  a  large  piece  of  flesh 
(as  we   vulgarly  term   muscle,  until    by 
hand  rubbing,  by  exercise,  hardening  the 
system,  and  keeping  down  flesh  generally, 
we  convert  a  great  portion  of  this  muscle        j 
into  sinew).      For    instance,    reader,   let       | 
us    consider,    yov;r   leg    and    mine  :    the        * 
hinder  part  of  it,  upwards,  at  the  calf,  is 
a  fleshy  substafice,  which  anatomists  have 
agreed  to  call  muscle ;    lower  down,  to- 
wards the  extremities,  this  is  most  com- 
])act,  and  becomes  tendinous  or  sinewy, 
though   it  still   be  a  continuance  of  the 
same  body  ;  and  we  find  it  in  action  ca- 
pable of  bearing  its  share  of  work  without 
complaining ;  whereas,  the  calves  of  the 
legs    often    do   tire   and   become  painful 
after  much  walking,  or  any  violent  exer- 
cise. 

Further,  I  pray  you  tell  me,  whether 
you  ever  thought  a  man,  who  was  well 
formed  in  all  other  respects,  to  have  less 
agility,  or  less  strength,  because  the  small 
of  his  leg  was  very  delicate  and  slender? 
or,  if  your  leg  and  mine  had  been  covered 
with  a  thick  coarse  membrane,  and  com- 
posed of  loose  fleshy  fibres,  continued 
down  to  the  extremities,  instead  of  being 
fine  and  tendinous,  whether  you  do  not 
think,  that  such  a  weight  would  have 
been  against  us,  have  made  us  less  active, 
and  liable  to  tire  sooner  ?  Just  so  it  is 
with  the  horse.  But  it  too  frequently 
happens,  when  the  wise  designs  of  nature 
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are  not  fathomed  by  our  shallow  capaci- 
ties, we  arraign  the  skill  of  the  Omniscient 
Power,  and  foolishly  presume  to  censure 
his  works,  when  they  are  most  perfect ! 
In  these  things  alone,  1  mean  the  nature 
and  elegance  of  their  constituent  i^arts, 
and  the  due  formation  thereof,  consist  the 
difference  between  horses  of  the  same  and 
different  countries,  or  betwixt  blood  and 
no  blood. 

Speed  not  heritable. — Now,  ask  the 
sportsman  how  it  happens,  that  some  of 
these  long  pasterned  horses  perform  so 
notably ;  he  has  his  answer  ready,  "  why, 
'tis  in  the  blood,  to  be  sure,  or  else  these 
weak  cat-legged  devils  could  not  run  so." 
These  same  sportsmen  have  another  say- 
ing, "  such  a  horse  shews  a  gi"eat  deal  of 
blood" — (that  is  to  say,  shews  that  he 
has  blood  affinity  to  the  right  breed  of 
horses  for  running). — Surely  they  think 
it  something  mechanical,  and  visible  to 
the  eye,  else  they  could  not  use  this  ex- 
pression ;  or,  do  they  pretend  to  discover, 
by  innate  knowledge,  the  innate  virtues 
of  the  animal?  But  they  mean,  if  they 
mean  any  thing,  what  I  do,  when  I  say 
such  a  hoi'se  has  a  peculiar  elegance  in 
the  texture  of  the  external  pai'ts,  (which 
he  derives  from  his  Arabian  ancestry.) 

But  Arabian  horses,  of  the  very  same 
family,  differ  as  much  from  each  other, 
both  with  respect  to  length,  substance, 
proportion,  elegance,  and  formation  of 
parts,  as  horses  of  the  same  family  can 
do  in  other  countries  ;  and  how  should  it 
be  otherwise  ?  for  Ave  plainly  perceive 
here  at  home,  that  there  often  is  a  great 
difference  betwixt  two  full  brothers,  of  all 
kinds  or  species  of  animals  :  pray  now  tell 
me,  why  this  should  not  happen  in  Arabia 
as  well  as  in  England?  For  instance. 
Conqueror  and  Othello  were  two  full  bro- 
thers,but  one  was  a  king  and  the  other  a  beg- 
gar, with  respect  both  to  form  and  action.* 
If  then  the  difference  in  the  performance 
of  these  brothers  did  not  depend  on  their 
different  formation  of  parts,  &c.  pray  tell 
me,  on  what  did  it  depend  ?  for  the  cause 
of  it  could  not  be  in  the  blood,  unless 
you  will  say  this  innate  quality  may  ap- 
pertain to  one  brother,  and  not  to  ano- 
ther; and  then,  I  apprehend,  the  by-stand- 
ers  will  say,  you  have  proved  it  to  be 
plainly  nothing. 

*  Got  by  Crab  out  of  Miss  Slamerkin  ; 
but  nine  years  elapsed  between  the  get- 
ting of  the  two  colts.  Conqueror  being  the 
youngest  of  the  twain ;  and  the  same 
colour  as  his  sire,  viz.  grey. 
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A  hundred  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
and  that  almost  in  every  family  amongst 
our  racing  horses,  might  be  brought  to 
show,  that  two  equal  brothers  are  hardly 
ever  produced ;  and  when  a  difference 
does  hajjpen,  it  will  be  just  the  same  thing 
in  its  consequences  (if  the  formation  of 
parts,  &:c.  be  at  all  concerned  in  action) 
whether  it  happen  to  an  Arabian  horse  or 
any  other.  Why  this  difference  should 
be  betwixt  two  full  brothers  is  not  at  all 
material  for  us  to  know  ;  it  is  sufKcient 
for  my  purpose  that  it  does  happen  :  it 
may  arise  perhaps  from  a  dissimilitude  of 
parts  in  the  horse  and  mare,  or  from  a 
similitude  of  some  parts  tending  to  some 
extreme  in  both ;  it  may  arise  also  from 
some  violence  or  impression  on  the  womb, 
whilst  the  foetus  is  in  a  soft  state,  or  from 
some  defect  of  constitution  in  the  mare, 
or  the  seed  of  the  horse. 

If  I  could  have  a  horse  formed  in  the 
manner,  and  with  all  the  advantages,  I 
have  here  named,  I  should  be  proud  to  use 
him  as  a  stallion,  were  I  a  breeder,  without 
making  any  inquiry  after  his  family  or 
country.  But,  shall  the  brother  of  this 
horse,  because  he  is  brought  from  the 
mountains  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  very  best 
reputed  high  blood  (as  it  is  called),  who 
is  deficient  in  all  or  most  of  these  respects, 
(no  matter  fi'om  what  cause,)  induce  me 
to  breed  from  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  fa- 
mily and  his  country  only  ?  and  that  a 
great  difference  does  occasionally  happen 
in  the  same,  and  in  every  family  of  horses, 
I  suppose,  no  man  will  deny.  But  it  is 
said  with  great  truth,  that  the  virtue  of 
the  blood  in  him  that  was  no  racer,  may 
produce  a  racing  son ;  to  this  I  agree,  it 
may,  when  the  son  has  happened  to  ac- 
quire a  formation  of  parts,  &c.  different 
from  the  father's,  by  the  help  of  his  mo- 
ther's constitution.  In  that  case,  indeed, 
an  ill-formed  horse,  that  could  not  run 
himself,  may,  and  often  does,  beget  a 
better  racer  than  himself,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  better  parts  derived  from,  and 
similar  to  those  of,  the  dam. 

On  this  point,  Virgil  observed,  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  that  your  good  judges  of 
breeding  require  a  stallion  that  is  a  good 
runner  himself,  as  well  as  of  true  courage, 
or  else  the  country  he  is  brought  from  is 
of  little  consequence,  nor  even  his  lineage, 
although  he  may  derive  it  from  the  im- 
mortal gods. 

It  is  owing  to  this  opinion  of  the  virtue 
of  the  blood,  and  what  the  sportsmen  call 
a  proper  cross,  coupled  with  an  entire  in- 
attention  to,    and    want    of    knowledge 
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amongst  the  breeders,  as  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  proper  conformit}'  of  the  se- 
veral parts,  necessary  to  make  a  race 
horse,  that  so  very  few  good  ones  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  found  in  this  kingdom. 
For,  is  it  not  a  truth  to  be  seen  every 
da}',  that  the  very  best  reputed  bred 
horses  and  mares  in  the  kingdom  cannot 
run  at  all  ?  yet  they  still  serve  to  breed 
from  for  the  sake  of  the  blood,  or  the 
cross.  As  to  the  mares  in  general,  we 
seldom  know  any  thing  of  them  but  their 
pedigree ;  yet  we  talk  of  the  goodness 
and  badness  of  stallions,  as  if  the  mare 
had  no  concern  in  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  and  what  is  worse  than  this,  most 
men  who  keep  a  stud,  generally  entertain 
a  good  opinion  of  their  own  mares  ;  so, 
when  these  do  not  produce  good  colts, 
they  as  generally  impute  the  fault  to  the 
horse  who  got  them  :  from  such  preju- 
dices, some  of  our  best  horses  often  fall 
into  immerited  disesteem  as  stallions. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  shall  be 
allowed,  that  the  excellence  of  horses  con- 
sists in  being  of  the  true  blood  ;  what  then  ? 
is  it  of  any  use  to  the  breeder,  when  ex- 
perience shews  it  will  not  hold  good  in 
two  full  brothers  ?  But  he  cannot,  with 
common  sense,  believe,  nor  have  any 
reason  to  sujipose,  that  the  virtue  of  that 
high  blood  or  spirit,  call  it  what  you 
please,  which  was  of  no  eflect  in  the  fa- 
ther, and  which  would  not  entitle  him  to 
be  a  racer,  should  produce  a  better  effect 
in  the  son,  when  this  virtue  is  considered 
in  the  light  the  sportsmen  use  it  (that  is) 
independently  of  form  and  matter. 

These  observations,  which  I  have  made 
on  the  different  families  of  race  horses, 
and  betwixt  tliose  of  the  same  family, 
have  made  me  conclude,  that  neither  the 
virtue  of  the  blood,  or  spirit,  breed,  pedi- 
gree, nor  proper  crossing,  will  enable  one 
of  them  to  race,  unless  he  has  the  proper 
formation  along  with  it. 

The  difference  betwixt  the  Arabian 
horses,  and  all  others,  consists  in  nothing 
else,  but  a  peculiar  elegance  and  forma- 
tion of  parts,  and  in  having  a  greater  share 
of  muscular  power;  that  is,  the  fibres  of 
these  muscles  being  drawn  into  closer 
contact,  animals  are  thereby  enalilod  to 
move  quicker,  and  with  more  force,  by 
reason  of  their  membranes  and  teguments 
being  composed  of  a  fii-mer  and  less  bulky 
substance,  and  their  bones  being  smaller, 
of  more  soliditj',  and  occupying  less  space, 
they  are  and  can  be  more  easily  acted 
upon  by  such  tendinous  or  muscular  force ; 
and  that  for  a  greater  duration  of  time, 
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with  less  fatigue  to  these  acting  powers. 
Then,  consciousness  hereof  gives  them 
courage. 

Of  Wind. — In  the  next  place,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  gives  wind  to  horses,  and 
whether  the  causes  of  that  too  are  disco- 
verable by  the  eye?  To  this  I  answer, 
that  clear  wind,  or  long  windedness,  de- 
pends on  the  very  same  principles  in  all 
horses,  and  in  all  other  animals,  as  agility 
of  action,  and  ability  of  perseverance  ; 
namel}'',  the  nature  of  their  constituent  or 
component  parts,  particular  diseases  in 
these  animals  not  coming  into  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  elegance  of  parts  is  no  other 
than  wind,  and  strength,  and  agility,  at 
least  it  is  productive  of  them.  And,  as 
the  elegance  of  the  external  texture  in 
the  horse  is  a  certain  standard  or  test  of 
a  similar  elegance  throughout  the  whole 
internal  contexture,  so  far  the  cause  of 
thorough- windedness,  as  it  is  called,  may 
be  said  to  be  distinguishable  to  the  eye. 

For  instance,  the  stud-bred  horse  will 
gallop  twelve  miles  within  the  horn-,  with- 
out the  least  fatigue,  or  being  at  all  blown, 
but  the  cart  horse  with  such  a  jaunt  is 
fatigued,  and  tired,  and  choaked  ;  the 
reason  whereof,  I  think,  is  obvious  to 
every  man,  namely,  because  his  eye  en- 
ables him  to  perceive,  that  one,  from  the 
nature  and  difference  of  the  component 
parts,  acts  with  ease  and  facility  to  him- 
self, and  the  other  does  not. 

Now,  may  not  the  man  be  thought 
mad,  who  says,  the  difierence  in  the  fa- 
cility of  respiration  betwixt  these  horses, 
depends  in  one  ujion  form  and  matter, 
and  in  the  other  not  so  ?  and  is  not  he 
equally  absurd,  who  says,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  wind,  in  two  bred  horses  of  dif- 
ferent families,  does  not  depend  on  form 
and  matter  also  in  both,  because  the  de- 
grees of  elegance  in  the  component  parts 
of  these  two  are  not  obvious  to  his  eye,  as 
they  are  betvv'ixt  the  bred  horse  and  the 
cart  horse.  For,  if  we  could  suppose  two 
horses  to  be  alike  in  health  and  condition, 
and  formed  and  constituted  alike  in  other 
respects,  he  that  has  the  most  capacious 
thorax  or  cavity  of  chest,  will  undoubtedly 
have  the  best  wind ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
hy  actual  occurrences,  and  notorious  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  would  be  known  to  all 
men,  if  they  were  not  blindly  partial  in 
their  observation  of  things  and  events. 

If  a  horse  has  superior  stretch,  he  does 
not  tax  his  lungs  so  highly — does  not 
put  them  to  so  much  labour,  as  ano- 
ther with  finer  lungs  (larger),  but  whose 
fatigue  at  going  a  quick  pace  occasions 
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greater  working  of  the  frame,  and  its  con- 
tents, the  hmgs  particuhirly. 

If  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  many  run- 
ning horses,  with  the  chest  less  ample, 
have  occasionally  excelled  others,  with  a 
more  ca])acious  one,  I  allow  it  is  ■('ery 
true,  hut  insist,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
is  easily  accounted  for,  without  appealing 
to  hidden  causes.  For  example,  one 
horse  of  a  less  ample  chest,  M'ith  great 
length  and  extent  in  his  acting  parts,  is 
to  contend  with  another  much  shorter  in 
these  respects,  of  a  more  ample  chest ; 
but  the  organs  of  respiration  may  he  more 
fatigued  in  the  last  than  in  the  first,  he- 
cause  the  long  horse,  who  goes  within  his 
rate,  may  act  with  ease  and  facility  to 
himself,  whilst  the  short  one,  which  is 
foi'ced  to  go  at  the  to^)  of  his  speed,  and 
yet  not  able  to  keep  company  with  the 
other,  is  of  course  distressed  and  fatigued 
in  every  part. 

For  the  reasons  here  given,  the  Ara- 
bian horses  and  their  descendants,  when 
properly  chosen,  are  preferable  to  all 
others,  whether  you  are  to  be  carried  a 
mile  or  a  thousand,  either  for  pleasure, 
expedition,  or  safety,  let  the  weight  be 
what  it  will,  nor  have  any  other  horses 
such  true  courage,  or  calmness  of  temper, 
nor  can  they  bear  fatigue  with  equal  for- 
titude, as  our  severe  discipline  of  training 
will  in  some  measure  help  to  shew.  Not 
only  are  they  best  for  riding,  but  for  draw- 
ing also,  if  you  breed  them  to  size,  and 
inure  them  to  it  earljr,  as  it  is  the  custom 
to  do  with  our  English  horses  that  are 
designed  for  drawing ;  for  our  country 
horses,  whose  acting  powers,  or  sinews, 
are  oppressed  with  coarse  fleshy  mem- 
brane, thick  teguments,  and  large  spongy 
bones,  will  on  this  accoimt  be  much  sooner 
fatigued  and  tired  with  their  own  weight, 
than  the  Arabians,  even  though  their  act- 
ing powers  were  equal  in  strength  to  the 
Arabian  horses,  which  they  by  no  means 
are,  and  that  from  a  difference  in  the 
contexture  of  the  muscular  and  tendinous 
fibres  before  noticed. 

Just  so  it  is  betwixt  the  southern 
hounds,  and  those  we  make  use  of  to  hunt 
the  fox;  and  yet  I  have  heard  the  hmits- 
men  talk  just  as  ridiculously  of  the  blood 
of  fox  hounds,  as  if  it  was  something  in- 
dependent of  the  formation  and  elegance 
of  their  parts,  as  the  sportsmen  do  about 
the  blood  of  horses.  But  in  this  the  skil- 
ful huntsman  differs  from  the  sportsman, 
in  one  respect ;  for  the  first  very  often 
gives  way,  or  knocks  his  hound  on  the 
head,  without  trying  him  at  all,  if  he  does 
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not  approve  his  figure  ;  Avhereas,  th€ 
sportsman  always  trains,  if  he  likes  the 
blood,  let  the  horse  be  ever  so  defective 
in  the  formation  of  its  parts,  &c.  But 
if  he  would  consider  his  racer  merely  as  a 
horse,  and  in  the  same  mechanical  light, 
as  he  distinguishes  his  hunter  from  his 
cart  horse,  and  would  wave  this  preter- 
natural qualitj',  which  he  rmdcrstands  by 
the  woi'd  blood,  it  would  save  him  much 
expense,  and  many  disappointments.  For, 
although  the  eye  of  man  may  perhaps  not 
always  determine,  with  such  precision,  as 
for  us  to  say,  '  this  horse  shall  make  a 
capital  racer,'  yet  I  will  be  bold  to  say, 
that  the  eye  of  the  same  man  can  most 
frequently  determine  with  so  much  cer- 
tainty, (I  mean  amongst  stud-bred  horses) 
as  for  him  to  say,  '  this  cannot  run  at  all.' 
But  this  last  assertion  will  be  credited  by 
very  few  sportsmen  ;  for  this  plain  reason, 
namely,  because  the  high  opinion  they 
entertain  of  their  own  judgment  will  not 
suffer  them  to  assent  to  a  truth,  which 
they  themselves  cannot  peixeive  ;  for  all 
men  fancy  they  understand  horses  better 
than  all  othei's. 

And  now,  since  I  am  dealing  in  max- 
ims, give  me  leave  to  add  one  more,  which 
you  may  depend  on  for  truth,  and  lay 
down  as  a  certain  criterion  of  the  sports- 
man's skill  in  horses,  namely,  that  the 
more  strenuous  an  advocate  he  is  for 
this  innate  virtue,  called  blood,  so  much 
less  knowledge  he  has  of  the  animal,  and 
which  opinion  of  blood  imdoubtedly  is  in 
him,  not  a  tacit,  but  an  open  and  avowed 
acknowledgment  of  his  ignorance  of  pro- 
per shape  or  conformity  of  parts ;  else  he 
Avould  not  have  recoiu'se  to  occult  and 
hidden  causes,  to  account  for  facts  that 
are  discoverable  by  the  eye.  But  the 
word  blood,  received  in  its  general  accep- 
tation, is  fovmd  to  be  extremely  conve- 
nient to  such  persons  ;  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  good  old  law  of  custom, 
from  which  som-ce  the  generality  of  men's 
ideas  are  derived ;  and  so,  of  course,  it 
prevents  the  youthful  sportsman  the 
trouble  of  making  any  inquiry  into  the 
form  or  nature  of  horses.  Again,  they 
talk  just  as  ridiculously  of  had  as  they  do 
of  good  blood ;  for  it  is  a  connnon  saying 
amongst  those  sportsmen,  that  they  would 
prefer  to  breed  from  a  horse,  whose  blood 
they  liked,  though  he  could  not  run,  ra- 
ther than  from  him  that  could  run  well, 
whose  blood  they  do  not  like,  yet  both 
shall  be  thorough-bred ! 

Let  us  suppose  a  case  : — here  are  two 
mares,  both  originally  bred  from  Arabian 
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horses  and  mares,  or  the  descendants  of 
such,  wliich  I  suppose  is  all  that  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  term  '  thorough-bred 
horses.'  One  of  these  mares  is  called 
Duchess,  and  is  got  by  Whitenose,  out  of 
Miss  Slamerkin  ;  and,  because  the  pro- 
duce of  this  horse  has  been  generally 
found  deficient  in  racing,  they  are  branded 
with  the  infemy  of  bad  blood  to  breed 
from  ;  yet  Duchess  herself  was  an  extra- 
ordinary racer.  The  other  of  these  marcs 
was  got  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  the 
best  reputed  blood  in  the  world,  and 
called  Sylvia.  Now,  she  was  a  very  bad 
racer :  then,  pray,  sir,  take  your  clioice, 
which  of  these  will  you  have  for  a  brood 
mare  ? — why,  according  to  your  own  doc- 
trine, you  must  take  Sylvia  :  can  the 
folly  and  nonsense  of  this  opinion  be 
equal  to  any  thing  but  the  practice  of 
doing  it  ?  So,  if  my  horse  or  mare, 
which  is  thorough-bred,  and  a  descendant 
of  Whitenose,  Stampcrab,  or  any  such, 
shall,  either  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
tenth  descent,  prove  a  good  racer,  (no 
matter  from  what  cause,)  tnd}',  I  must 
be  afraid  to  breed  from  them,  because 
you,  from  the  prejudices  jou  have  con- 
ceived, and  from  not  understanding  any 
thing  about  horses,  have  been  pleased  to 
fix  a  mark  of  disgrace  upon  some  one  or 
more  of  their  ancestors  ! 

Now,  by  way  of  simile,  let  us  suppose 
that  your  grandfather  and  mine  were 
knock-kneed,  crook-legged,  and  splay- 
footed— these,  I  think,  would  have  been 
but  indifferent  racers  ;  but  will  it  follow, 
that  such  defects  must,  of  necessitj^,  be 
for  ever  entailed  on  all  their  jiosterity  ? 
Or,  don't  you  think,  when  any  of  their 
issue  happen  to  be  better  formed,  that 
they  would  turn  out  better  runners  than 
their  splay-footed  grandfathers  ?  Mark 
bow  the  size,  strength,  activity,  shape, 
and  attitude,  the  beauty  and  regidarity  of 
their  limbs  and  features,  the  spirit  and 
temper  distinguishable  in  all  the  families 
of  men  are  lost,  or,  perhaps,  improved,  in 
one  descent !  How,  in  all  these  respects, 
this  son  differs  from  his  father,  and  that  from 
his  grandfather !  Pray,  now,  will  it,  or 
will  it  not,  be  so  with  the  horse  and  his 
posterity,  whether  you  and  I  have  dis- 
cernment enough  to  perceive  the  differ- 
ence there  is  betwixt  them,  or  not  ?  But 
some  difference  of  fonn  must,  and  will, 
for  ever  arise  in  the  breed  and  posterity 
of  men  and  horses,  and  of  all  other  ani- 
mals, from  the  different  form  and  consti- 
tution of  the  females,  to  which  they  and 
their  descendants  are  occasionally  joined 
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in  copulation,  or  else  the  laws  of  nature 
are  of  no  account. 

Thus,  you  see,  the  distinctions  set  up  of 
good  and  bad  blood,  when  confined  to  the 
descendants  of  Arabian  horses  and  mares, 
are  equally  absurd  and  foolish ;  yet,  that 
the  best  and  worst  racers  are  most  likely 
to  beget  such,  cannot  at  all  be  doubted, 
for  this  is  a  law  of  nature  not  to  be 
slighted. 

But  this  law  of  nature  extends  both  to 
horse  and  mare  alike  ;  so  that  the  breed- 
ing a  good  racer  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  animal,  and  is  a  matter 
of  judgment,  and  not  of  chance,  which, 
by  relying  solely  on  the  blood,  breed,  or 
proper  crossing,  you  make  it  to  be. 

Now,  it  has  been  allowed,  all  along, 
that  the  Arabians  are  the  best  kind  of* 
horses  we  know  of,  from  Avhich  it  can  be 
expected  to  breed  a  racei',  or,  in  other 
Avords,  the  most  perfect  horse  for  going  ; 
and,  that  the  offspring  or  descendants  of 
such  are  most  likel}'  to  inherit  the  virtues 
of  their  progenitors ;  as,  also,  when  they 
are  deficient  in  the  proper  formation  of 
these  acting  parts,  or  lose  the  elegance  or 
muscular  substance  of  their  progenitors, 
by  crossing,  or  otherwise,  they  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  deficienc)',  in 
any  or  all  of  these  points  of  conformity, 
fail,  also,  in  the  degrees  of  their  perform- 
ance— which  truth  we  might  see  verified 
every  day,  if  we  were  not  blinded  by  our 
own  prejudices,  or  took  the  trouble  to  un- 
derstand any  thing  of  the  animal. 

Furthermore,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
Arabian  horses  of  the  same  family  do, 
occasionally,  differ  from  each  other  as 
much  as  any  horses  can  do,  in  any  other 
country  of  the  same  family  ;  so  that  the 
possession  of  an  Arabian  horse,  which  is 
Avanting  in  the  respects  that  have  been 
here  set  down,  will  be  of  little  service  to 
the  ownei',  let  the  genealogy,  blood,  breed, 
and  lineage  of  such  horse  be  what  they 
may.  For  these  reasons  it  is  I  have  as- 
serted, and  do  maintain,  that  the  excel- 
lence of  all  hoi'ses  depends  on  their  me- 
chanism only. 

So,  then,  there  is  nothing  in  blood — 
indeed,  nothing  at  all — independent  of 
form  and  matter,  as  the  sportsmen  say 
there  is.  But  the  Arabian  horses,  being 
better  constituted  for  action,  in  there  se- 
veral parts,  than  other  horses,  do,  by 
means  thereof,  excel  all  others,  and 
each  other  also,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  difference  which  really  exists  in 
their  form  and  constituent  parts,  the  na- 
ture and  application  whereof  I  have  here 
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endeavoured  to  explain,  I  hope  satisfac- 
torily." 

RACE  HORSE,  TRAINING  THE. 

"  The  training  of  race  horses  ( says  Mr. 
Lawrence)  is  now  a  much  more  simple 
and  rational  process  than  in  former  days, 
and  is  indeed  making  a  gradual  approach 
to  perfection.  It  was  the  fashion  of  old, 
to  stuff  horses,  under  preparation  for  the 
course,  with  many  different  kinds  of  haked 
bread,  to  load  them  with  an  immense  h\n- 
den  of  clothes,  to  force  them  to  breathe  a 
suffocating  heat  within  doors,  and  greatly 
to  overdo  them  with  se\'ere  and  long- 
continued  exercise.  Breads  have  long 
since  been  banished  the  running  stables, 
where  the  heaviest  oats,  and  the  hardest 
and  sweetest  hay,  are  found  to  answer 
•completely  every  purpose  of  nutrition. 
Race  liorses  are  no  longer  stifled  with 
heat,  like  variolous  patients  under  the 
ancient  I'egimen.  The  usual  length  now 
of  the  exercise  galloj),  is  from  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  ;  of  the  sweat,  from 
four  to  five  miles." 

The  training  of  a  I'ace  horse  must,  of 
necessity,  be  most  regular  and  efficacious, 
on  account  of  the  superior  and  sudden 
exertions  required  of  him.  Hence  the 
custom  of  sweating,  either  once  in  ten 
days,  weekly,  or  still  oftener,  according  to 
the  animal's  hardness  of  carcase  and 
proneness  to  obesity.  Tlie  method  of 
sweating  a  race  horse,  is  to  load  him  with 
a  double  or  triple  quantity  of  clothes,  and 
to  run  him  four  or  five  miles  upon  the 
turf,  keeping  him  in  general  to  a  long 
steady  gallop,  or  his  rate,  but  making 
occasional  bursts  of  speed.  After  this 
operation,  the  horse  is  taken  within  doors, 
and  gradually  uncovered,  whilst  the  sweat 
is  scraped  from  all  parts  of  his  body  with 
an  edged  wooden  instrument  ;  when,  be- 
ing rubbed  perfectly  dry,  his  accustomed 
clothing  is  replaced.  Sweating  is  usually 
performed  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Lawrence  next  describes  the  fa- 
miliar life  of  the  race  horse.  His  winter, 
he  says,  is  usually  spent  in  the  paddock 
and  loose  stable,  enjoying  himself  at  his 
ease,  until  the  period  of  physic  arrive, 
which  must  be  so  fixed,  that  there  be  at 
least  an  intei'val  of  two  months  between 
the  last  dose  and  the  first  race  :  this  in- 
terval is  of  course  spent  in  exercise.  The 
author  assumes  here,  with  the  majority 
of  persons  concerned  in  training,  tbat  no 
race  horse  can  perform,  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  natural  powers,  without  having  un- 
dergone a  course  of  purgatives.  The 
spring  and  summer  are  passed  in  exercise 
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and  racing,  the  horse  perhaps  travelling 
to  a  number  of  different  courses  in  the 
country.  A  racer  travels,  perhaps,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  miles  per  day  ;  and 
this,  on  the  hard  road,  must  of  course 
abate  his  speed,  whence  arises  the  advan- 
tage of  those  which  have  been  trained  on 
the  spot  where  they  are  intended  to  i-un. 
Mr.  Lawrence  says,  he  has  also  been  as- 
sured by  grooms,  that  a  horse,  in  the 
midst  of  the  racing  season,  when  a  suf- 
ficient interval  can  be  spared,  is  frequently 
much  benefited  by  a  dose  of  physic.  That 
the  practice  admits  of  great  extremes,  the 
following  judicious  remarks  very  fully 
evince. 

"  The  purging  system  of  the  running 
stables  (says  Mr.  Lawrence)  is  still  liable 
to  solid  objections.  Grooms  always  fancy 
that  the  body  of  a  horse  abounds  with 
noxious  humoiu's,  which  i-equire  specific 
purgation.  In  their  ideas,  racing  and 
aloetic  or  mercurial  physic  are  connected 
by  an  indissoluble  chain  ;  and  these  nos- 
trums are  supposed  to  operate  by  a  pe- 
culiar innate  virtue  or  charm.  All  this 
is  of  much  the  same  weight  with  any 
other  nonsense  which  prescription  may 
have  sanctioned.  The  exhibition  of  physic 
in  this  case  bears  no  more  relation  to  the 
expulsion  of  evil  luunours  from  the  body 
of  a  horse,  than  to  the  extirpation  of  corns 
in  his  feet :  the  sole  intent  is  the  detrusion 
of  accumulated  alvine  fseces,  in  better 
English,  unloading  the  stuffed  bowels,  at- 
tenuating the  blood,  and  refrigerating  or 
cooling  the  general  habit.  Against  the 
best  aloes  no  general  objection  can  possibly 
lie  ;  it  is  a  cathartic,  equally  mild,  safe,  and 
efficacious  ;  but  I  know  of  no  possible 
business  a  groom  can  have  with  mercu- 
rials, in  the  case  of  physicing  merely  for 
condition.  In  some  instances,  the  neutral 
salts  might  be  substituted  even  for  aloes, 
Avith  great  advantage  ;  1  mean  with  washy, 
hot,  and  irritable  horses,  which  soon  part 
with  their  flesh.  If  a  person  accustomed 
to  the  stable  forms,  would  not  be  satis- 
fied that  his  horse  coidd  race,  having 
been  purged  with  Glauber's  salts  only,  let 
him  make  the  essay  with  one  which  he 
does  not  intend  should  run  to  win. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  race  horses  are 
invariably  over-purged,  either  by  an  ex- 
cess in  the  number  or  strength  of  the 
doses,  or  by  the  use  of  Barbadoes  aloes, 
or  mercury.  Such  a  cause  can  never  fail 
of  the  effect  of  detracting  from  a  horse's 
speed,  and  of  debilitating  him,  however 
it  may  possibly  elongate  his  stride.  The 
cords  and  pullies  of  the  machine  are  de- 
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prived  of  too  much  of  their  spring,  in 
wliich  consists  botli  tlie  edge  of  speed  and 
the  grasp  of  continuance.  Tlie  exercise 
also  is,  I  am  convinced,  even  yet  too 
severe  and  indiscriminate,  and  our  liorses 
are  often  brouglit  to  the  post  in  a  con- 
dition mucli  below  their  worl<.  The  ex- 
ternal signs  of  this  error  are,  want  of 
cheerfulness,  delicate  feeding,  refusal  of 
water,  or  greediness  of  it,  loose  testicles, 
and  backwardness  in  recovery  of  flesh 
after  training.  Many  a  colt,  I  believe,  is 
tried  and  rejected,  at  the  same  time, 
seven  or  ten  pounds  the  worse  over  the 
course,  for  his  exercise  and  physic." 

Mr.  Lawrence  acknowledges  the  truth 
of  the  common  observation,  "  that  a  horse 
cannot  run  fat ;  "  but  insists,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  ver)'  erroneous  use  is  generallj' 
made  of  the  maxim.  The  material  ques- 
tion, he  says,  is,  what  is  the  proportion  of 
physic  and  exercise  calculated  for  such 
horses  ?  a  question  which  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  men  of  sense  and  ex- 
perience. If  a  horse,  after  three  doses  of 
physic,  regular  gallops,  and  a  week's 
sweating,  still  carry  a  shew  of  superfluous 
substance,  Mr.  Lawrence  would  even  start 
him  imder  this  disadvantage,  rather  than 
attempt  to  break  down  the  texture  of  the 
animal  with  mercurial  purges,  or  work 
him  off  his  legs  and  speed,  M'ith  exti-a 
sweats  and  violent  galloping.  "  How 
often  (says  he)  have  I  heard  of  horses, 
which  were  before  ready  to  devour  the 
manger,  sweated  out  of  their  appetite, 
and  then,  if  time  could  possibly  be  al- 
lowed, to  mend  the  matter,  purged  with 
strong  mercurial  phj'sic.  The  universal 
panacea  of  ^Durgation  is  resorted  to  on  all 
occasions."  —  "The  error  is  still  more 
gross,  to  over-train  horses  of  naturally 
weak  stamina,  and  irritable  habits ;  such 
should  always  have  a  due  portion  of  fleshy 
substance  left  to  support  the  weak  and 
flagging  fibres.  I  suspect  the  usual  routine 
of  exercise  is  always  too  severe  for  these, 
but  from  its  being  general  and  common 
to  them  all,  its  ill  effects  are  less  apparent. 
There  are  horses  which  become  bone  lean 
in  two  or  three  weeks'  exercise  ;  I  would 
ask,  why  continue  to  sweat  such,  since 
they  appear  to  have  no  fatty  substance 
left  to  sweat  away?  Washy  horses  pai- 
ticularly,  I  believe,  get  rid  of  their  internal 
fat  first,  and,  for  the  sake  of  their  wind, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  sweat  or  rather 
give  them  a  four-miles  moderate  gallop, 
in  only  their  ordinary  clothes,  without 
any  additional  weight  ?  which  last,  to  the 
amount  generally  laid  on,  must  debilitate 
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in  a  very  considerable  degree.  ■  I  have 
seen  some  of  your  hot  fly-away  racers,  so 
excessively  influenced  by  nervous  aftec- 
tion,  that  their  lives  seemed  to  be  one 
continued  state  of  anxiety  and  inquietude. 
These  are  always  found  awake  to  dreadful 
expectation  :  the  groom  touching  their 
body  girth,  sets  their  hearts  palpitating ; 
the  act  of  taking  down  the  saddle  operates 
as  a  cathartic  to  the  imagination,  which, 
from  sympath^y,  is  instantaneously  fol- 
lowed by  visible  effects  ;  they  well  know 
the  sweating  day,  and  the  sight  of  the 
sweating  clothes  gives  them  a  fit  of  the 
horrors.  The  secret  of  training  these 
horses  is,  I  shoidd  think,  to  give  them  as 
little  work  as  possible,  and  that  by  them- 
selves ;  to  endeavour  to  render  their  ex- 
ercise i-ather  a  pleasure  than  a  fatigue  and 
a  teiTor  to  them  ;  and  not  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  little  extra  flesh  they  may  bear,  which 
will  surely  rather  help  to  carry  them 
through,  than  retard  their  coiu'se." 

The  same  well  informed  writer  ofFei's 
some  remarks  upon  an  esta))lished  doc- 
trine of  the  stables,  that  half-bred  horses 
will  not  stand  training  :  "  There  is  no 
doubt  (he  says)  that  full-bred  cattle  are 
naturally  best  adapted  to  such  a  purpose; 
but  the  inability  of  the  half-bred  to  endure 
this  discipline  arises  chiefly  from  its  se- 
verity, and  the  want  of  its  proper  adapta- 
tion to  their  natural  powers.  There  is 
comparative  speed  and  stoutness  in  eveiy 
variety  of  the  horse;  and  Bracken  has  said, 
that,  by  proper  training,  he  could  enable 
even  a  cart  horse  to  run  up  to  his  foot. 
A  remarkable  quality  in  the  race  horse  is, 
that  whicli  is  styled,  in  the  language  of 
the  turf,  running  to  the  w/i/p  ;  it  means 
answering  every  stroke  of  tlie  M'hip  with 
an  additional  exertion,  as  long  as  nature 
lasts.  Horses  of  this  generous  kind  are 
termed  'honest,'  and  'stout:'  but  the 
terms  are  usually  confounded  ;  for  many 
a  horse  is  honest,  without  being  endowed 
with  those  constitutional  powers  necessary 
to  produce  stoutness  or  continuance  ;  and 
many  which  possess  those  in  the  amplest 
measure,  which  they  occasionally  evince, 
are  yet  never  to  be  depended  upon.  It  is 
dangerous  to  offend  these  last  with  the 
immoderate  use  of  the  whip  or  spur,  and 
I  have  known  a  Minning  horse  stopped 
instantly  by  a  fold  cut  under  his  flanks  : 
I  have  also  known,  and  indeed  ridden, 
horses,  honest  and  stout  as  the  course  was 
long,  yet  with  such  indignant  stomachs, 
and  svich  critical  skill  in  their  own  powers, 
that,  being  convinced  in  a  race  of  the  im- 
possibility of  success,  if  abused  with  the 
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whip,  they  would  instantly  shorten  their 
stroke  ;  but  if  nursed,  and  encouraged 
with  a  pull,  the  use  of  which  every  jockey 
knows,  would,  although  beaten,  strain 
every  nerve  to  the  last  extremity.  It  is  a 
strange  quality  in  the  true  whipped  horse, 
that  he  seems  really  to  have  a  penchant 
for  tlie  wliip  and  spur,  since  he  absolutely 
will  not  keep  to  his  stroke  without  the 
one  or  other  of  them,  and  never  takes 
offence  at  either." 

We  copy  the  following  from  that  useful 
little  work  t!ie  Turf  Expositor. 

"  Training  is  an  indispensable  process 
for  the  race  horse,  the  perfection  of  which 
must  consist  in  bringing  the  animal  to 
such  a  state,  as  to  be  enabled  to  use  his 
powers  to  tlie  best  possible  advantage. 
A  horse,  to  he  in  perfect  condition,  or 
completely  trained,  should  carry  as  much 
firm  elastic  muscle  as  possible,  without 
even  (if  possible)  a  particle  of  fat.  I  am 
aware  that  an  ignorant  groom  woidd  im- 
mediately remark  upon  this,  that  some 
horses  will  carry  much  more  flesh  than 
others  ;  which  is  very  true  ;.  but  my  po- 
sition, on  that  account,  is  not  in  the  least 
affected  :  and  I  repeat,  that  when  a  horse 
has  got  upon  his  bones  (by  means  here- 
after to  be  noticed,)  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  firm  elastic  muscle,  destitute, 
as  I  before  observed,  of  fat,  his  condition 
or  training  is  perfect. 

The  best  means  of  attaining  this  highly 
desirable  state  constitutes  the  object  of 
consideration,  and  forms  a  subject  upon 
which  a  diversity  of  opinions  will  most 
likely  be  found  to  exist.  x\t  the  first  blush 
of  the  case,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that 
it  must  be  accomplished  by  food,  physic, 
and  exercise,  the  judicious  and  correct 
administration  of  which  is  the  question  at 
issue.  Among  the  generality  of  persons 
who  follow  tlie  occupation  of  training,  the 
process  is  a  regular,  if  not  a  mechanical, 
system,  and,  consequently,  those  consti- 
tutional differences  which  cannot  fail  to 
exist,  are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  or,  I  may  say,  not  sufficiently 
understood  :  what  may  be  called  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
disregarded.  There  are  delicate  horses, 
and  horses  of  robust  constitutions  ;  and,  if 
in  preparing  these  animals  for  the  course, 
natural  causes  are  not  duly  considered, 
they  can  never  acquire  the  requisite  con- 
dition to  enable  them  to  put  forth  the 
utmost  of  tlieir  powers.  And,  since  horses 
differing  in  constitution,  feed  more  or  less, 
according  to  their  temperament,  so  will 
they  require  exercise  and  physic  precisely 
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in  the  same  mantier  ;  hence,  no  positive 
rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  the  treatment 
must  mainly  depend  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  trainer. 

I  cannot  helj)  suspecting  that  race 
horses  are  veiy  often  over-trained,  and 
consequently,  when  brought  to  the  start- 
ing post,  have  suffered  some  deterioration 
of  powers.  Sweating,  to  the  extent  to 
which  I  have  seen  it  carried,  must  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  animal's  con- 
stitution, and  also  upon  his  powers  of 
performance.  I  will  quote  what  the  cele- 
brated Chifney  says  upon  the  subject: — 

"  It  is  destruction  to  horses  to  sweat 
them  in  the  manner  they  are  sweated  at 
Newmarket,  as  the  practice  there  is  to 
sweat  them  once  in  six  days,  and  some- 
times oftener ;  and  between  those  days  of 
sweating,  it  is  usual  for  the  horses  to  go 
out  twice  a  day,  each  time  having  strong 
exercise.  In  those  sweating  days,  the 
horses  are  mostly  covered  with  clothes, 
two  or  tln-ee  times  doubled,  and  go  in 
their  sweats  six  miles,  more  or  less,  and 
at  times  go  tolerably  fast.  Directly  the 
horse  pulls  up,  he  is  hurried  into  the 
stable,  which  is  on  the  spot  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  soon  as  he  gets  in,  tliere  is 
often  more  clothes  thrown  upon  him,  in 
addition  to  those  he  has  been  sweat  in. 
This  is  done  to  make  the  horse  sweat  the 
more,  and  he  stands  thus  for  a  time,  pant- 
ing before  he  is  stripped  for  scraping  ; 
that,  with  being  thus  worked,  clothed  and 
stoved,  it  so  affects  him  at  times,  that  he 
keeps  breaking  out  into  fresh  sweats,  that 
it  pours  from  him,  when  scraping,  as  if 
water  had  been  thrown  on  him.  Na- 
ture cannot  bear  this.  The  horse  must 
dwindle. 

I  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  horse 
has  been  too  long  at  this  sort  of  work  for 
his  sinews,  then  the  clothing  and  stoving 
forces  his  juices  from  him  in  such  quan- 
tities as  must  destroy  his  spirits,  strength, 
and  speed ;  and  much  clothing  jades  horses. 
A  horse  does  not  meet  witli  his  destruc- 
tion when  he  runs  ;  for  then  he  is  likely 
to  be  lighter  in  his  carcase,  lighter  in  his 
feet,  having  plates  on,  not  shoes,  which 
is  wonderfully  in  favour  of  his  sinews  ; 
and  he  is  without  clothes,  and  not  stoved, 
and  his  course  in  running  is  very  seldom 
more  than  four  miles  ;  therefore,  this  dif- 
ference in  sweating  and  running  is  im- 
mense. 

When  a  horse  pulls  up  from  his  lim- 
ning, he  has  time  given  him  to  move 
gendy  in  the  air,  and  is  usually  scraped 
out  upon  the  turf,  and  by  these  means 
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tlie  horse  perspires  no  more   than   suits 
his  nature. 

Horses  should  have  different  l)rakes 
against  weather,  to  scrape  in.  Buildings 
for  this,  I  tliink,  would  he  most  proper 
made  after  the  horse  dealers'  rides  in 
London  ;  open  in  front,  heing  out  of  the 
weather,  and  not  out  of  the  air.  Places 
of  this  sort  would  he  much  hetter  for 
horses  to  saddle  in  ;  for  horses  saddling 
in  those  close,  dark  stahles,  they,  at  times, 
hreak  out  with  great  perspiration,  when 
saddling  ;  and,  in  fine  weather,  in  roomy 
places  of  this  sort,  there  would  he  proper 
room,  &c.  for  nohlemen  and  gentlemen 
sportsmen,  to  command  a  sight  of  tlie 
horses  at  saddling  ;  and  horses  are  less 
timid  heing  in  a  crowd,  than  they  are  to 
hear  it,  and  not  see  it. 

When  a  horse  is  first  taken  into  M'ork, 
after  having  had  long  rest,  his  carcase  is 
then  large  and  heavy,  and  the  pi-actice  is 
to  put  more  clothes  upon  the  horse,  and 
order  him  to  go  a  longer  sweat.  But  the 
horse,  in  this  stage  of  his  training,  is  the 
less  ahle  to  hear  more  clothes,  and  go 
farther  in  his  sweats  ;  for  the  horse  him- 
self heing  heavy,  that,  with  hody  and 
clothes,  at  times,  has  a  great  weight  upon 
his  legs  ;  that,  with  this  pressure,  and  his 
work  heating  him,  it  makes  his  sinews 
full  and  weak  ;  and,  thus  working  a  little 
too  fast  or  too  long  upon  his  sinews  at 
one  stretch,  they  are  forced  out  of  their 
places.  This  once  done,  the  horse  seldom 
stands  training  after. 

It  is  ignorant  cruelty  in  the  great  num- 
ber of  horses  heing  thus  unskilfully  lamed 
at  Newmarket,  and  gentlemen  not  only 
lose  the  use  of  their  horses  and  their 
money  by  it  ;  but  it  so  greatly  deprives 
them  of  their  sport,  that  they  otherwise 
would  have." 

Of  late  years,  training  may  have,  and 
I  think  has,  experienced  considerable  im- 
provement ;  or,  at  least,  the  race  horse  is 
not  subjected  to  that  excessive  degree  of 
toil,  and  even  torture,  as  formerly  marked 
the  system  ;  but  then,  as  if  to  counter- 
balance one  evil,  another  has  been  intro- 
duced— I  mean,  training  at  too  early  a 
period.  An  overgrown  colt  or  fillv,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  will  be  frequentl}' 
found  vmable  to  stand  the  early  training 
to  which  race  horses  are  subjected  at  the 
present  day ;  and  yet  such  are  often  con- 
tinued in  the  training  stable,  though  they 
cannot  race,  and  are  almost  constantly 
amiss ;  till  ultimately  they  are  turned  out 
so  very  unsound,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
keeping  for  any  purpose.  Animals  of  this 
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description,  particnlai'ly  if  their  form  be 
promising,  shoukl  be  again  consigned  to 
the  paddock,  and  there  remain  till  they 
have  acquired  sufficient  strength,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  as  will  enable  them 
to  perform  the  indispensable  labour  of 
training.  It  may  also  be  further  observed, 
that  to  irritable  and  washy  horses,  the 
systematic  mode  of  training,  and  the 
periodical  sweats  in  particular,  must  be 
highly  injurious  :  they  seldom  carry  suf- 
ficient flesh  ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  no  horse  can  carry  too  much  flesh 
or  muscle,  so  long  as  it  is  divested  of  fat. 
The  ground  also  upon  which  race  horses 
are  trained  is  a  matter  of  consideration. 
Very  hard  and  ver}'  Avet  ground  may  be 
said  to  be  equally  objectionable,  for  rea- 
sons too  obvious  to  need  an  explicit  enu- 
meration. The  best  ground  for  the  purpose 
is  that  absorbent,  elastic  turf,  which  is 
found  in  moor  lands — in  fact,  it  constitutes 
what  may  be  called  the  dry  part  of  the 
moors :  and  hence  we  see  the  reason  why 
the  principal  trainers  reside  in  Yorkshire, 
where  the  very  kind  of  turf,  so  desirable 
for  the  pui'pose,  is  in  plenty.  Further,  it 
is  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  horses  cannot 
be  well  trained  on  a  dead  flat  ;  but  that 
they  should  be  exercised  on  uneven  or 
liilh'  ground.  This,  like  many  other  ge- 
neral opinions  amongst  the  unreflecting 
part  of  the  community,  requires  qualifica- 
tion, or,  at  least,  a  little  explanatory  eluci- 
dation. I  had,  a  few  years  ago,  some 
conversation  with  a  knowing  Yorkshire 
trainer,  upon  this  subject  :  —  the  man 
"  stood  well  with  liimsclf :  "■ — he  dealt  out 
his  notions  in  a  mysterious  manner,  in 
short  and  pithy  sentences,  which  he  at 
least  considered  as  oracles  of  wisdom ; 
and  in  resjject  to  training  upon  hilly 
ground,  he  remarked  that  it  gave  the 
horse  a  better  stride,  opened  his  chest, 
and  improved  his  wind  ! !  At  the  first 
view  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  gallop- 
ing upon  a  hilly  surface  must  be  much 
more  distressing  to  a  horse,  and  place 
his  sinews  or  tendons  in  much  greater 
danger  :  —  and,  therefore,  although  the 
general  voice  may  be  in  favour  of  this 
mode  of  training,  I  cannot  agree  to  its 
unqualified  superiority.  I  shall  be  told,  as 
I  have  been,  that  a  horse,  trained  upon  a 
level,  will  stand  still  in  the  race  :  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  know,  who  has  ever 
M'itnessed  such  a  circumstance?  I  have 
seen  a  horse,  trained  upon  what  may  be 
called  a  dead  flat,  run  remarkably  well — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  started  five 
times  the  following  season,  and  won  eveiy 
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race !  For  my  own  part,  were  I  to  choose 
the  ground  for  training,  as  far  at  least  as 
regards  the  xinevenness  or  otherwise  of 
the  ground,  I  would  prefer,  not  exactly  a 
dead  level,  hut  where  the  surface  was  in 
some  places  gently  undulated.  The  fact 
is,  that  a  racer  should  be  trained  upon 
ground  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  upon 
which  he  will  have  to  contend  in  public; 
and  as  race  courses  var}^,  but  are  seldom 
remarkably  hilly,  so,  it  will  easily  be  per- 
ceived, that  a  gently  imdulated  surface  is 
the  most  likely  to  be  generally  applicable 
to  the  purpose  in  question. 

The  present  system  of  training  is  to 
commence  operations  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  by  brushing  the  horse  over  : 
this  being  done,  and  the  horse  having 
finished  his  corn,  he  is  taken  to  exercise ; 
he  takes  his  walking,  galloping  before 
and  after  water,  in  time  and  distance,  ac- 
cording to  the  animal's  age,  state  of  his 
flesh,  &c.  When  he  retiu-ns  to  the  stable, 
wisping,  leg  rubbing,  brushing,  &c.  en- 
sue ;  afterwards,  feeding,  and  the  door  is 
closed,  the  horse  being  left  to  himself, 
free  from  all  kinds  of  disturbance  :  all  this 
is  finished  as  eai'ly  in  the  day  as  possible. 
A  similar  ceremony,  but  shorter,  takes 
place  about  three  hours  afterwards.  Noon 
(twelve  o'clock)  for  instance,  brushing, 
feeding,  &c.  again,  and  the  stable  door  is 
again  closed  for  several  lioiu's,  when  sim- 
ilar operations  to  those  of  the  morning, 
that  is,  air,  water,  and  exercise,  are  re- 
peated ;  similar  stable  discipline  follows  ; 
the  door  is  once  more  closed,  about  six 
o'clock.  At  the  hour  of  eight,  the  horses 
are  fed  and  racked  up  :  thus  the  race 
horse  is  allowed  at  night  to  enjoy  eight 
or  ten  hours  with  much  advantage  to  the 
animal  :  and  if  the  stables  were  not  kept 
BO  oppressively  hot,  as  many  which  I 
have  visited  appeared  to  me,  tliey  could 
not  fail  to  be  more  conducive  to  the 
health  of  their  inmates,  who,  under  such 
circumstances,  must  necessarily  breathe 
an  atmospheric  effluvium  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  highly  injurious  to  the 
animal  constitution. 

The  administration  of  physic  ought  to 
depend  upon  circumstances  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  horse  :  it  ought  to  result 
from  the  judgment  of  the  trainer  ;  and 
not  given  at  systematic  periods,  so  much 
the  fashion  some  years  back ;  and,  I  fear, 
not  yet  entirely  exploded. 

Chifney,  in  his  "  Genius  Genuine,"  ob- 
serves, ""  Some  few,  I  am  informed,  have 
a  way  of  pinching  the  race  horses  in  their 
meat  and  water.  This  is  another  certain 
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way  of  perishing  a  horse  in  his  spirits 
and  strength.  When  a  horse  is  too  large 
in  his  carcase,  he  should  be  well  fed  ;  and, 
instead  of  pinching  him  in  his  water, 
where  a  horse  is  greedy  of  it,  he  should 
be  watered  very  often,  and  at  all  times 
given  as  nnich  as  he  will  drink  :  he  will 
then  drink  less,  and  come  straight  and 
strong  in  his  carcase." 

On  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  as  I 
observed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
article,  that  horses  are  frequently  over- 
trained. However,  it  is  tolerably  well 
known,  that  under  any  system  of  training, 
horses  will  vary  in  their  running : — the 
utmost  speed  of  the  race  horse  must 
necessarily  dejiend  on  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  will  run  variously  at 
different  times,  and  on  different  occasions. 

In  looking  at  horses,  bone  is  regarded 
as  the  emblem,  or  rather  as  the  indicator, 
of  strength ;  and  so  it  certainly  is,  but  not 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  mithinkingly 
undei'stood.  Bone  is  the  great  support  of 
the  frame  ;  and  where  there  is  much  bone, 
the  tendons  will  generally  be  large  in 
proportion,  and  consequentlj'  much  more 
muscle  will  be  found  also  :  hence,  where 
there  is  much  bone,  the  tendons  will  be 
large  ;  and  of  course,  in  training,  much 
more  muscle  can  be  placed  upon  them, 
than  where  the  reverse  of  this  conforma- 
tion affords  no  such  opportmiity." 

RACE  HORSE,  PLATING  THE. 
Race  horses  should  always  be  plated  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  post,  where  it 
can  he  done  with  safety. 

The  shoeing  smiths,  who  live  in  a 
racing  neighbourhood,  are  generally  good 
hands  at  plating  horses,  being  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  instructions,  and 
as  constantly  cautioned  by  training  grooms 
to  be  careful  in  fitting  the  plates,  preserv- 
ing the  feet,  and  driving  the  nails.  It  may 
therefore  be  advisable  to  plate  such  horses 
as  may  have  good  sound  feet,  and  that 
are  standing  in  stables  close  to  the  run- 
ning ground,  the  evening  prior  to  their 
i-unning,  after  their  coming  in  from  exer- 
cise. On  the  morning  that  a  horse  is 
going  to  run,  it  is  usual  to  walk  him  out 
on  the  heath,  and  there  let  him  take  a 
short  canter,  merely  to  see  if  all  is  right, 
and  if  he  is  well  on  his  feet  and  legs.  If 
the  horse  is  observed  by  the  groom  to  go 
stiff  or  short,  and  if  the  groom  is  of 
opinion  that  this  is  occasioned  by  any 
thing  wrong  about  any  of  the  horse's  feet, 
there  will  be  time  to  remove  the  plates,  and 
to  give  the  nails  less  hold  or  a  different 
direction.  The  foot  may  afterwards  b? 
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relaxed  in  a  bucket  of  water  so  that  the 
horse  may  be  brought  to  post,  and  run 
without  much  danger  of  being  lamed,  if 
the  ground  be  not  too  hard. 

Horses  that  may  be  heavily  engaged, 
as  some  of  those  which  may  be  entered 
for  either  of  the  great  stakes,  the  Derby, 
or  the  Oaks,  at  Epsom,  or  the  St.  Legcy, 
at  Doncaster,  often  stand  high  in  public 
opinion.  Under  these  circumstances,  to 
make  all  safe,  and  to  satisfy  the  public, 
it  is  usual,  and  indeed  very  proper,  to 
bring  good  shoeing  and  plating  smiths  to 
attend  them  from  the  different  neighbour- 
hoods where  large  training  establishments 
are  kept.  This  arrangement  cannot  well 
extend  to  country  plate  horses  that  are 
travelling  during  the  sinnmer  from  one 
meetingto  the  other  ;  and  from  the  re- 
peated necessity  there  is  for  removing  the 
shoes  and  plates  of  such  horses,  their  feet 
are  frequently  in  a  very  broken  and  weak 
state  on  their  return  to  the  liome  stables 
in  autumn. 

There  are  many  shoeing  smiths  in  the 
country  who  shoe  horses  very  well  ;  but 
there  are  many  of  them  who  have  but 
little  experience  in  plating  horses,  and 
what  is  worse,  as  it  frequently  happens, 
they  have  the  most  difficult  feet  to  put 
plates  upon. 

When  horses  are  to  be  plated,  the 
groom  may  go  himself,  or  he  may  send 
one  of  the  boys  to  the  smith  over-night, 
with  directions  for  him  to  attend  at  tlie 
stables  in  the  morning,  that  he  may  take 
measure  of  their  feet,  and  make  the  plates 
for  such  of  them  as  may  be  going  to  run 
on  the  following  day. 

If  there  is  any  difference  to  be  made 
between  the  size  of  t'lie  shoe  and  that  of 
the  plate,  it  is  that  the  latter  shoidd  be 
rather  less  than  the  former  in  its  circum- 
ference round  the  foot,  so  that  the  plate 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  rest  in  the  bed 
which  may  have  been  formed  by  the  shoe. 
The  plate  sho\ild  not,  by  any  means,  pro- 
ject beyond  the  edge  of  the  hoof ;  for, 
should  a  restless,  irritable  horse  have  to 
saddle  on  the  course,  ( which  is  the  case 
where  there  is  no  rubbing  house)  he  may, 
from  jumping  about,  tread  a  plate  off", 
unless  the  precaution  is  taken  of  setting 
the  plate  level  with,  or  within  the  edge 
of,  the  hoof. 

Now,  as  the  crust  or  wall  of  horses'  feet 
which  may  have  been  often  plated,  is  more 
or  less  broken,  the  groom  sliould  direct 
the  smith,  as  he  is  measuring  tlie  feet,  to 
make  his  observations  on  the  most  sound 
parts  of  the  crust,  and  as  the  nail  holes  of 
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plates  are  placed  further  apart  than  those 
of  shoes,  it  sometimes  gives  the  smith  the 
advantage  of  driving  his  nails  into  the 
more  sound  parts  of  the  foot.  The  groom, 
on  such  occasions,  cannot  too  strongly 
point  out  the  necessity  of  pimching  the 
nail  holes  in  such  parts  of  the  jdate  as 
will  innnediately  correspond  with  the 
soxmd  part  of  the  horn,  provided  those 
parts  are  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  the 
nails  being  driven  into  them,  and  the  plate 
rendered  secure  without  driving  the  nails 
too  far  back  from  the  end  of  the  heels  of 
the  plates ;  or  if,  to  preserve  the  hoof,  the 
smith  can  safely  drive  a  nail  occasionally 
into  an  old  hole  it  may  be  done. 

As  plates  are  narrow,  they  cannot  well 
come  in  contact  with  the  sole,  so  as  to 
occasion  pressure  there  ;  they  may  there- 
fore be  made  flat  on  both  sides.  Whether 
the  horse's  plates  should  be  made  to  come 
home  to  the  heels  of  his  fore-feet,  (  and 
which  I  shall  call  full  plates)  will  depend 
on  circumstances.  I  shall  first  describe 
how  the  former  should  be  made.  The 
smith  is  to  observe  in  the  making  and 
fitting  of  this  plate,  that  the  heels  of  it 
are  to  be  brought  but  just  wp  or  home  to 
the  horse's  heels  when  on,  and  not  to 
project  the  least  beyond  them  ;  and  to 
prevent  any  hold  being  taken  b}'  the  toes 
of  the  hind  feet,  the  heels  of  the  fore 
plates  should  be  bevelled  off. 

If  plates  are  properly  forged,  they  re- 
quire little  or  no  rasping,  which  only 
renders  them  weak.  Plates  for  moderate 
sized  horses  need  scarcely  ever  exceed  in 
breadth  three  and  a  half  eighths  of  an  inch. 
Middle  sized,  light  horses,  running  short 
races,  and  not  heats,  (more  particularly  if 
the  ground  is  soft)  may  not  require  them 
even  of  tliat  breadth  and  substance.  But 
for  large  horses,  whose  feet  are  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  the  plate  should 
vary  accordingly.  The  fullering  or  groove, 
which  is  made  round  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  cannot  well  be  too  coarse,  provided 
it  does  not  too  much  weaken  the  plate. 
The  fullering  must  be  made  in  tlie  centre, 
for  if  it  is  made  to  approach  too  near  the 
outer  edge,  it  will  weaken  the  plate,  in 
which  case  the  smith  cannot  well  get 
sufficient  hold  with  his  nails  to  keep  the 
plate  secure. 

The  depth  of  the  fullering  must  be  re- 
gulated, and  the  nail  holes  punched  in  it, 
according  to  the  substance  of  the  plate, 
and  the  size  of  the  nails  which  are  likely 
to  be  used  in  putting  it  on  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  by  a  smart  blow  or  two  from  the 
hammer   after   the  nails  are  driven,  the 
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heads  of  them  should  be  buried,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  plates. 

The  situation  in  which  each  nail  hole 
should  be  placed,  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  size  of  the  plates.  In 
good  feet,  the  nail  holes  should  begin 
where  the  toe  may  be  said  to  end.  There 
should  be  four  nails  on  each  side  ;  the 
first  and  second  nail  holes  from  the  toe 
may  be  punched  an  inch  or  more  apart. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  smitli  must  observe 
to  regulate  the  distance  here  between 
these  two  holes  so  as  to  admit  of  his 
punching  the  third  within  the  distance  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  end  of  the 
heel  of  the  plate  ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  space  there  left,  between  the  third 
nail  and  the  end  of  the  plate,  the  last  hole 
of  the  four  should  be  pvmched  ;  otherwise 
the  plates,  particularly  of  the  fore  feet, 
■will  spring  at  the  heels,  from  the  con- 
cussion produced  by  severe  running  on 
hard  ground. 

Horses  that  are  kept  in  reserve  for  par- 
ticular races,  are  consequently  but  seldom 
running.  Their  shoes  and  plates  not  being 
often  removed,  their  feet  (unless  they 
have  been  neglected )  are  sound  and 
strong,  with  good  heels,  and  plenty  of 
horn  to  nail  to.  For  such  horses,  the  full 
plate  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  gives  the 
horse  a  more  firm  and  level  tread  with 
his  fore  feet  than  the  three  quarter  plate 
can  possiblj'  do. 

The  three  quarter  plate  is  made  in  most 
respects  like  the  full  plate,  except  in  its 
length.  Being  shorter,  it  seldom  requires 
for  its  security  more  than  three  nails  on 
each  side  ;  and,  as  in  the  first-mentioned 
plate,  where  the  toe  ends,  the  first  nail 
hole  should  be  punched  ;  the  divisions 
being  so  ari-anged  by  the  smith,  as  to  the 
distance  from  each  other,  as  to  adnait  of 
the  last  hole  being  piuiched  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  plate. 

A  three  quarter  plate  is  more  generally 
vised  for  country  plate  horses,  their  feet 
having  got  out  of  order  from  the  repeated 
running  and  travelling,  together  with  the 
necessity  there  is  of  frequently  removing 
their  shoes  and  plates.  The  plate  must 
not  be  made  to  approach  nearer  the  end 
of  the  horse's  heels  than  there  is  horn  suf- 
ficiently sound  for  it  to  rest  upon  ;  and  it 
should  also  be  sufiiciently  strong  at  those 
parts  to  give  the  two  last  nails  a  firm  hold, 
that  the  plate  may  not  spring  at  the  heels 
when  the  horse  is  running. 

Some  horses'  feet  will  allow  of  a  plate 
of  this  sort  coming  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  end  of  the  heels  ;  and  others  may  not 
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allow  of  Its  coming  within  an  Inch  or 
more.  It  is  the  soundness  and  substance 
of  the  horn  at  the  horses'  heels  and  quar- 
ters which  must  regulate  the  length  of 
the  plates. 

Country  jilate  horses,  if  they  are  good 
ones  and  properly  selected,  are  generally 
of  pretty  strong  constitutions  ;  and  when 
they  are  sent  on  a  circuit,  or  what  is 
commonly  called,  a  roving  commission,  it 
is  with  a  view  to  pick  up  what  plates  they 
can  ;  and  as  the  season  advances,  unless 
great  care  is  taken  of  them,  their  feet, 
from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  get 
into  a  very  indifferent  state ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  is  often  difficult  for  even  a  good 
smith  to  put  their  plates  on  with  safety, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  securely. 

The  hind  plates  may  be  made  as  the 
fore  ones,  and  may  be  brought  well  home 
to  the  heels,  as  the  heels  of  the  hind  feet 
are  mostly  in  a  good  state.  If  a  horse  is 
a  long  striding  one,  and  a  free  runner,  he 
is  likely  to  be  rather  a  difKcult  one  at  his 
tm-ns  ;  and  although  it  may  be  had  judg- 
ment to  run  such  a  horse  over  a  small 
round  course,  yet,  if  such  should  happen, 
it  may  be  advisable  for  the  safety  of  both 
the  rider  and  the  horse,  to  give  the  latter 
some  hold  of  the  groimd,  by  turning  up 
the  heels  of  his  hind  plates.  But  with  a 
horse  of  the  middle  size,  that  has  a  short 
but  quick  stride,  gives  his  race  kindly, 
and  is  handy  at  his  turns,  there  may  be 
no  occasion  to  turn  up  the  plates.  How- 
ever, an  experienced  training  groom,  be- 
fore his  horse  is  plated,  generally  puts 
himself  in  possession  of  the  sort  of  course 
he  is  going  to  run  over,  b)'  previously 
cantering  his  hack  over  it,  and  he  should 
afterwards  regulate  the  plating  of  his 
horse  according  to  circumstances. 

The  plates  being  made  according  to  the 
directions  given,  the  groom  must  then 
decide  whether  they  shall  be  put  on  in 
the  stable  or  on  the  course.  This  will 
depend  on  the  distance  the  former  is  from 
the  latter,  and  the  sort  of  feet  the  horse 
may  have. 

Many  of  ovn-  country  courses  have  not 
a  stable  near  them.  On  such  occasions, 
the  horses  are  often  obliged  to  stand  at 
stables  in  the  adjoining  town,  which  is 
sometimes  at  a  very  considerable  distance, 
perhaps  two  or  three  miles.  This  is  much 
too  long  a  length  for  horses  to  walk  in 
their  plates  ;  indeed  under  almost  any 
circumstances,  it  is  too  far  unless  it  be  on 
turf.  If  there  is  no  other  way  to  the 
running  ground  except  on  the  hot  surface 
of  a  hard  turnpike  road,  1  should  strongly 
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recommend  the  groom  to  have  his  horse 
plated  on  the  course,  more  particularly  if 
the  three  quarter  plates  are  to  be  used. 

I  shall  now  make  some  few  remarks  on 
taking  the  shoes  off  from  race  horses'  feet 
preparatory  to  the  putting  on  of  the  plates. 
When  the  wall  or  crust  of  a  horse's  feet 
is  strong,  and  there  is  plenty  of  horn  to 
nail  to,  and  the  soles  are  of  a  good  sub- 
stance, the  shoes  may  be  taken  off  in  the 
usual  manner,  without  much  risk  of  in- 
juring the  foot.  The  smith,  in  taking 
them  off,  first  knocks  up  the  clinches 
with  his  buffer  ;  then,  with  one  side  of 
his  pincers  placed  between  the  shoe  and 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  with  the  other 
side  of  them  placed  on  the  outside  and 
upper  edge  of  the  shoe,  he  gives  sufficient 
strength  in  forcing  them  downwards  and 
inwards,  to  draw  the  nails,  and  the  shoe 
comes  off  in  tlie  pincers.  But  with  horses 
that  have  thin  weak  feet,  this  method  of 
taking  off  the  shoes  must  never  be  had 
recourse  to.  I  have  observed  smiths,  who 
were  not  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  shoes 
off  from  horses'  feet,  use  more  strength 
than  judgment.  On  such  occasions,  if 
they  would  give  themselves  time  for  a 
moment  to  examine  the  sort  of  feet  from 
which  they  may  be  going  to  remove  shoes, 
they  would  find  that  to  use  less  of  the 
former  and  more  of  the  latter,  it  would 
not  only  be  considerably  safer  for  the 
horses,  but  much  more  advantageous  to 
themselves  ;  for  by  doing  the  thing  pro- 
perly, they  would  preseiwe  the  foot  and 
have  more  horn  to  nail  to. 

In  removing  shoes  from*  bad  feet,  the 
smith  should  first  knock  up  the  clinches 
•with  one  end  of  the  buffer,  and  with  the 
other  he  should  start  the  nails,  and  then 
draw  them  out  with  the  pincers  one  by 
one ;  the  shoe  would  then  fall  off. 

In  putting  on  a  race  horse's  plate,  it 
will  be  observed  that,  if  the  horse's  shoes 
should  not  have  been  removed  from  his 
feet  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  the 
hoof  will,  during  that  period,  have  grown, 
and  with  the  action  and  weight  of  the 
horse,  the  shoe  will  in  some  degree,  have 
imbedded  itself  into  the  foot.  After  the 
shoe  is  taken  off,  nothing  sliould  be  done 
to  the  foot  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  ( if  the 
plate  is  made  as  I  direct)  there  will  be  a 
sort  of  seat  or  bed  round  the  crust  in 
which  the  plate  will  lie,  and  this  will 
in  some  measure,  support  and  assist  in 
keeping  it  in  its  place.  However,  it  may 
sometimes  be  necessary,  after  the  shoe  is 
off,  to  run  the  rasp  very  lightlj-  round  the 
lower  edge  of  the  crust.  If  the  groom 
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and  smith  see  that  it  is  requisite  to  remove 
a  very  small  portion  of  horn,  so  as  to 
level  the  foot  that  the  plate  may  have  an 
even  surface  to  lie  on,  it  must  be  done  ; 
but  this  is  all  that  can  be  wanting.  The 
heels  of  weak  feet  should  be  kept  strong, 
that  is  to  say,  nothing  should  be  unneces- 
sarily taken  from  them. 

Little  need  be  said  with  regai'd  to  the 
nails  which  are  used  in  putting  on  plates. 
The  sizes  which  are  in  general  use,  are 
from  No.  4  to  No.  6,  depending  much  on 
the  size  of  the  foot  and  weight  of  the 
plates.  They  should  be  tough,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  and  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
drive  them  very  high  up  in  good  feet,  the 
shorter  they  are,  in  reason,  the  better;  as 
the  clinches  will  not  be  so  coarse  as  a 
long  nail,  and  this  is  an  object  worth  at- 
tending to, 'more  particularly  with  such 
horses  as  have  thin  crusts.  The  smith, 
having  carefully  sized,  straightened,  and 
judiciously  pointed  his  nails,  according  to 
the  sort  of  feet  he  is  going  to  drive  them 
into,  next  commences  putting  on  the 
plates.  If  he  takes  but  common  care, 
there  is  not  much  difficult}-  or  danger  to 
be  apprehended  in  the  driving  the  nails 
into  such  feet  as  are  strong,  sound,  and 
good.  But  without  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  possible  on  the  part  of  a  good 
smith,  difficulty  will  be  encountered,  and 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  driving 
nails  into  weak,  broken,  and  unsound 
feet. 

A  smith,  on  putting  plates  on  such  feet, 
must  be  very  careful,  and  pitch  his  nails  a 
little  in,  or  out,  so  as  to  give  the  proper 
direction  to  each  nail  in  passing  it  safely 
either  low  down  or  high  up  through  such 
parts  of  the  wall  or  crust  of  the  foot.  As 
he  approaches  towards  the  quartei's  and 
heels,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  nails,  not  only  to 
prevent  those  parts  from  being  much 
broken,  but  to  give  to  each  nail  here,  of 
whatever  size  it  may  be,  a  safe  and  secure 
hold  ;  or,  when  it  is  necessaiy,  to  get  a 
hold  higher  up  in  the  foot,  and  when  a 
common  shoeing  nail  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  smith  should  take  care  in  beating 
out  tlie  nail,  to  draw  it  rather  fine  at  the 
point,  that  in  driving  it  he  may  not  break 
the  upper  part  of  the  hoof  more  than  can 
be  avoided. 

The  nails  being  driven,  the  smith  gives 
a  smart  blow  or  two  with  his  hammer  on 
the  head  of  each  nail,  so  as  to  drive  it 
home  and  bring  the  head  upon  a  level 
with  tlie  surface  of  the  plates  ;  he  then 
nips  off  the  points  with  his  pincers  and 
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knocks  down  the  clinches.  But  a  smith 
who  may  not  have  been  accustomed  to 
plate  horses  is  very  likely  (unless  he  is 
cautioned  by  the  groom)  to  do  in  this  case 
as  he  would  in  putting  on  shoes  in  the 
common  way,  which  is,  before  he  knocks 
down  the  clinches,  to  make  a  nick  with 
the  edge  of  his  rasp  under  each  clinch,  so 
as  to  let  the  clinches  into  the  hoof.  This 
should  never  be  done  in  plating  horses, 
as  it  only  tends  to  weaken  those  parts  in 
the  hoof,  and  more  particularly  if  the 
crust  or  wall  of  the  foot  shoidd  be  thin. 
There  is  another  error  into  which  a  smith 
may  fall  who  is  unaccustomed  to  plate 
horses,  if  he  is  not  cautioned.  The  eiTor 
to  which  I  allude,  is  that  of  his  improperly 
using  his  rasp  in  what  he  calls  finishing 
off  the  foot,  by  rasping  over  almost  the 
whole  surface,  and  thereby  weakening 
the  crust.  This  is  not  the  only  disadvan- 
tage likely  to  result  from  this  method,  for 
as  the  clinches  of  the  nails  used  for  put- 
ting on  plates  are  small,  the  most  trifling 
rub  with  a  rasp  may  cut  through  them,  or 
perhaps  so  much  weaken  them  as  to  ren- 
der the  plates  insecure.  If  there  is  any 
occasion  to  use  the  rasp  after  the  jilate  is 
put  on,  it  can  only  be  to  rub  down  the 
head  of  a  common  shoeing  nail  which 
may  project,  when  the  fullering  is  not 
sufficiently  coarse  to  let  in  the  head  of 
it. 

I  will,  for  example,  suppose  an  instance 
at  a  country  meeting  at  which  it  is  the 
custom  to  run  heats.  When  a  horse  has 
run  the  first  heat,  he  is  pulled  up,  and 
rode  to  the  scale  for  the  jockey  to  weigh ; 
after  which,  he  is  led  out  from  the  crowd 
to  some  convenient  place  to  be  rubbed 
over,  and  to  be  got  ready  for  the  second 
heat.  This  being  done,  and  the  horse's 
clothes  put  on,  the  boy  who  looks  after 
him,  takes  up  his  feet,  and,  if  necessary, 
he  picks  them  out.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  the  boy  knows  to  be  very 
necessary,  and  that  is  to  see  that  his 
horse's  plates  are  not  only  on,  but  that 
nothing  has  happened  to  them ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  must  see  that  the  plate  is  neither 
broken  nor  sprung  at  the  heel.  Such 
things  will  sometimes  occur  when  the 
ground  is  hard,  and  the  plates  light,  or 
when  they  are  not  nailed  close  to  the 
end  of  the  heels.  If  a  plate  is  thrown 
or  broken,  a  fresh  one  mvist  be  put  on. 
If  a  plate  has  sprung  at  the  heel,  it 
must  be  put  right,  which  it  may  be 
sometimes  done  without  taking  it  off, 
provided  the  horse  has  very  strong  sound 
feet.  When  a  plate  can  be  put  right 
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on  the  feet  without  removing  it,  or  with- 
out any  risk  of  laming  the  horse,  the 
method  of  doing  it  is  tliis :  —  the  smith 
should  place  his  pincers  shut,  or  nearly  so, 
between  the  plate  and  the  foot,  and  giving 
a  gentle  blow  or  two  with  his  hannner  on 
the  end  or  heel  of  the  latter,  he  brings  it 
straight  again  ;  after  which,  as  the  foot  is 
sti'ong,  he  may,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
same  thing  from  recvn-ring,  take  fresh 
hold  higher  up,  or  by  making  \ise  of  a 
larger  sized  nail  in  the  same  hole,  secure 
the  plate.  But  when  a  plate  may  have 
sprung  at  the  heel  of  a  weak  foot,  the 
groom  must  never  allow  the  smith  to  put 
the  plate  right  on  the  foot,  or  the  odds 
are  that  the  horse  will  be  lamed.  The 
plate  must  be  taken  off,  and  brought  in 
place  on  any  hard  level  surface  that  will 
answer  the  purpose.  To  prevent  any 
thing  of  this  sort  happening  to  a  horse's 
plates,  the  greatest  care  and  attetition 
should  be  paid  by  the  groom  to  the 
making  of  them,  as  also  to  the  putting 
them  on,  for  when  it  happens  that  a 
horse's  plates  get  at  all  wi-ong,  it  some- 
times occasions  great  trouble  and  delay  if 
the  horse  be  high  couraged  or  impetuous, 
and  more  particularly,  should  he  have 
been  called  upon  rather  severely,  or  per- 
haps punished  a  little  in  running  the  first 
heat. 

From  incessant  travelling  and  running, 
a  horse's  feet  soon  get  out  of  order,  unless 
great  care  be  taken.  When  they  are  in 
that  state,  the  horse  must  run  in  three 
quarter  plates,  if  he  has  to  run  long 
lengths,  or  heats  ;  and  if  the  ground  be 
hard,  his  feet  will  suffer  much  from  con- 
cussion, and  become  very  hot  and  pain- 
ful. 

If  the  horse,  after  running,  has  a  long 
way  to  walk  to  his  stable,  perhaps  on  a 
hard  road,  his  plates  should  be  carefully 
taken  off  on  the  course,  and  his  shoes 
should  afterwards  be  as  carefully  put  on. 
But  when  a  horse  walks  from  the  course 
to  his  stable  in  his  plates,  I  have  known 
some  grooms,  after  having  the  plates  taken 
off,  let  the  horse  stand  without  shoes.  Of 
this  I  do  not  approve.  A  horse  with  his 
feet  in  the  state  I  have  described,  cannot 
well  bear  the  weight  of  his  body  on  them 
without  shoes  ;  and  until  the  heat  and 
paui  in  his  feet  subside,  he  is  mostly  seen 
lying  down.  I  should  recommend  grooms 
not  to  let  a  horse,  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, stand  without  shoes.  It  is 
better  by  far  to  put  them  lightly  on,  driv- 
ing the  nails  into  the  old  holes,  and  turn- 
ing down  the  clinches  as  easy  as  possible. 
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A  horse  can  then  bear  his  weight  and 
will  stand  or  move  about  in  his  stall  or 
box  with  more  ease  to  himself,  than  wlien 
lie  has  no  shoes  on. 

Remedies  for  the  relief  of  his  feet  can 
be  much  better  applied,  but  not  bran 
poultices,  as  used  to  be  the  custom.  These 
are  not  good  on  sucli  occasions,  as  the 
weight  of  tlie  horse  when  standing  spreads 
them  abroad,  and  the  heat  of  tlie  feet  soon 
absorbs  the  moistiu'e  of  the  poultice  ;  and 
they  are  inconvenient  for  horses  citlier  to 
stand  or  lay  down  in.  It  was  the  custom, 
and  a  very  excellent  one,  on  a  horse's 
arriving  at  liis  stable  after  running,  to 
foment  his  legs  and  feet.  I  should  after- 
wards put  wet  pads  round  the  crust  of 
the  fore  feet,  and  stop  the  bottoms  with 
wet  tow,  before  the  stables  are  shut  up  at 
night.  The  pads  and  tow  should  be  fresh 
wetted  every  stable  hour. 

If  the  horse  be  a  craving  one,  and  is 
likely  to  lie  by  for  ten  or  twelve  dajs,  I 
should  recommend  a  dose  of  phjsic  to 
keep  him  light  and  to  assist  in  getting  his 
feet  cool.  As  soon  as  the  inflammation 
and  soreness  has  left  his  feet,  the  M'et 
pads  should  be  removed,  and  the  tar 
ointment  occasionally  applied  I'ound  the 
crust  of  the  feet,  always  keeping  the  bot- 
toms constantly  stopped  with  wet  tow. 
This  is  the  treatment  I  should  apply  to 
the  feet  of  horses  that  may  have  got  out 
of  order  from  the  causes  before  mentioned. 
If  a  horse's  feet  are  weak  and  his  heels 
low,  and  he  has  to  run  on  hard  ground, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  let  him  run  in  his 
shoes. 

A  horse  that  has  strong  feet  may  be 
plated  in  the  stable,  and  walk  from  tlience 
to  the  course,  and  after  running,  he  may 
return  to  the  stables  in  his  plates,  and 
contiiuie  wearing  them  imtil  he  has  per- 
formed his  engagements  for  the  meeting, 
which  seldom  exceeds  three  days.  The 
groom  will  not  want  to  do  any  v.ork  with 
the  horse,  as  his  first  day's  race  will  keep 
the  length  in  him.  If  he  requires  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  exercise,  it  can  only 
be  walking,  or  at  furthest,  a  short  hill 
gallop,  both  of  which  he  may  accomplish 
in  his  plates,  without  injury  to  his  feet. — 
Darvill. 

RACE  RIDING.  The  person  whois  to 
ride  a  race,  beside  the  grand  requisite  of 
honesty,  should  have  abilities  which  qualify 
him  for  tlie  performance :  first,  his  strength 
should  be  sufficient  to  hold,  support,  and 
assist  the  horse,  otherwise  the  horse  will 
exhaust  his  wind.  If  he  is  necessitated 
to  pull  him  together  by  raising  his  hands, 
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or  throwing  his  weight  out  of  centre, 
these  checks  produce  an  additional  stress 
on  the  hocks  or  loins,  which  must  tend  to 
weaken  or  exhaust;  and,  if  it  is  a  close 
match,  it  is  possible  the  heat  might  be 
lost  by  the  riding.  Therefore,  that  the 
horse  may  have  every  fair  advantage,  the 
rider  should  be  strong  enough  to  hold  him 
without  raising  his  hands,  which  might 
put  the  horse's  head  out  of  ])lace,  and 
though  it  were  but  an  inch,  this  would  be 
unpleasant  and  detrimental  to  him. — 
Next,  his  judgment  should  be  able  to  dis- 
cover, how  the  horse  gallops  with  the 
greatest  ease  to  himself,  and  this  is  a  ma-  ^ 
terial  thing  to  know,  for  no  horse  can  be  ' 
made  the  most  of  that  is  put  out  of  his 
usual  method  of  carrying  himself;  this 
being  known  or  discovered,  should  be 
submitted  to  ;  what  I  mean  by  his  usual 
method  of  canying  himself  is,  if  he  car- 
ries his  head  lower  than  is  pleasant  to  the 
rider,  if  he  is  accustomed  to  bear  more 
on  one  rein  than  the  other,  or  has  a 
favourite  leg,  for  this  is  not  the  time  to 
dispute  or  quarrel ;  you  must  find  his  fa- 
vourite manner  and  comply  with  it. 

The  next  consideration  is,  to  start  your  / 
horse  coolly  and  temperately.  If  you  ' 
flurry  him  at  starting,  his  own  eagerness 
will  be  very  detrimental  ;  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  keep  him  moderate,  that  his 
gallop  may  be  smooth  and  steady.  You 
must  give  him  all  the  support  he  requires 
from  the  hand  in  a  smooth  steady  p'dl, 
and  not  increase  it,  unless  his  eagerness 
to  get  on  necessitates  you  to  do  it ;  in 
which  case,  you  must  increase  your  pull, 
with  the  same  steadiness  as  before,  which 
will  hold  liiin  and  save  his  wind ;  but  if 
you  raise  your  hand  to  keep  him  in,  you 
will  raise  his  head  out  of  place,  which 
will  put  him  to  the  fret,  and  he  will  be 
fighting  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  hand. 

If  you  are  necessitated  to  this,  to  pre- 
vent the  horse  from  running  away  with  : 
you,  your  strength  is  not  competent  for 
such  horse ;  nor  must  you  throw  your 
body  out  of  centre,  nor  plant  your  feet 
forward  to  increase  your  pull  without  : 
raising  your  hands  :  these  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  horse. 

In  situations  where  you  are  to  push  and 
do  your  utmost,  you  must  assist  the 
horse's  efforts  with  the  greatest  exactness 
and  judgment  ;  without  depriving  the 
horse  of  the  requisite  support,  your  hand 
must  permit  him  to  extend  himself  to  the 
utmost,  and  assist  him  in  collecting  him- 
self together.  This  is  done  by  permitting 
the  horse  to  draw  yoiu"  hand  from  your 
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body,  to  favour  his  extension,  and  as  he 
collects  himself  the  hand  returns  to  the 
body,  and  assists  him  in  collecting  his 
haunches  under  him. 

This  action  of  the  hands  must  be  done 
■with  the  nicest  judgment,  otherwise  you 
would  abandon,  deceive,  detei',  and  pre- 
vent, rather  than  assist  the  horse's  exer- 
tion. Be  mindful,  therefore,  that  the 
hand  does  not  move  till  the  extension  of 
the  horse  removes  it  ;  and,  during  this 
removal,  that  the  hand  aflbrds  the  same 
support  that  the  horse  requires.  When 
the  horse  gathers  himself  together,  the 
reins  would  be  slack  if  the  hand  was  not 
to  return  back  again,  and  the  horse  would 
not  be  able  to  bring  his  legs  so  close,  as 
by  the  assistance  of  the  rider's  support  he 
would  be  enabled  to  do.  Therefore,  as 
the  horse  gathers  himself,  the  hand  must 
return,  yielding  him  that  support  which 
assists  the  haunches  coming  forward. 

This  skill  of  the  rider  is  mostly  dis- 
played at  the  running  in.  Over-eager- 
ness of  the  rider,  fluny,  or  the  like,  may 
sometimes  take  place  with  young  jockeys. 
I  therefore  caution  gentlemen  who  choose 
to  ride  their  own  matches  among  them- 
selves, to  be  collected  at  this  time ;  for, 
if  it  is  a  near  match,  their  winning  or 
losing  dejiends  on  the  I'iding.  The  over- 
doing or  under-doing  their  part  is  equally 
detrimental.  For,  were  you  to  yield 
your  hand  too  much,  you  abandon  your 
horse  ;  and,  in  gathering  him  together,  if 
you  over-do  your  part,  you  check  his 
next  extension  :  hence,  a  steady  support 
nmst  be  given,  which,  at  this  crisis,  must 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  horse 
requires. 

Now  let  me  explain  the  consequence  of 
either.  First,  if  you  do  not  sutticiently 
support  the  horse,  the  consequence  is, 
the  horse  dare  not  extend  himself  so  far 
as  he  could  under  a  confident  support  of 
the  hand,  because  that  support  is  a  great 
assistance  in  gathering  himself  together  ; 
but  the  eagerness  of  the  horse  will  make 
him  extend  himself  as  far  as  he  can  safely, 
independent  of  the  hand,  and  the  labour 
and  exertion  of  gathering  himself,  with- 
out support  from  the  hand,  exhausts  his 
wind  and  strength,  and  the  horse  is  said 
to  be  blown.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rider's  strength  should  hold  out 
equal  with  that  of  the  horse,  since  one 
depends  so  much  on  the  other. 

On   the  other  hand,  the    support  the 

hand  is  to  afford,  is  to  be  no  more  than 

what  the  horse  takes  ;  for  the  hand  is  not 

to  dictate  to  the  horse  at  what  rate  he  is 
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to  pull ;  if  the  horse  rides  cool  and  steady, 
he  will  take  a  support  equal  to  the  rate  or 
extension  he  is  at;  but,  if  hot  and  eager, 
he  will  require  a  greater  support  to  re- 
strain him  from  over-running  and  exhaust- 
ing himself,  and  the  hand  must  give  sup- 
port to  prevent  such  consequences ;  but 
at  the  push  or  running  in  you  must  give 
him  the  liberty  to  exert  his  utmost,  and 
so  much  support,  and  no  more,  than  will 
enable  him  to  do  it — if  you  give  him 
more  you  restrain  him — if  you  give  him 
less,  he  cannot  confidently  throw  himself 
out. 

If,  in  endeavouring  to  assist  the  horse, 
you  pull  him  too  much  together,  you 
check  him,  particularly  if  your  horse  is 
nearly  spent ;  when  you  find  the  horse 
done  pulling,  it  is  time  you  had  done  run- 
ning, for  he  is  then  exhausted,  and  nnist 
lose  if  the  others  are  not  in  the  same 
state.  If  you  find  your  horse  strong,  and 
close  pushed  at  running  in,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  whip,  given  at  the  instant,  be- 
fore he  takes  his  stroke,  may  draw  an  ad- 
ditional spring  or  two  from  him,  and  give 
you  some  assistance  ;  but  the  whip  and 
spixrs,  at  other  times,  are  of  little  service  ; 
the  emulation  and  eagerness  of  horses 
will  cany  them  beyond  what  they  can 
hold,  and  the  whip  or  spurs  discoiu'ages, 
if  too  much  or  injudiciously  applied. 

You  will  observe  in  the  hunting  and 
racing  systems  of  riding,  that  pressing  the 
feet  in  the  stirrups  to  increase  yom*  pull, 
is  not  allowable  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but 
particularly  in  racing,  for  you  must  there- 
by considerably  increase  your  weight  or 
pressure  on  the  saddle ;  and,  though  it  is 
called  riding  in  the  stirrups,  when  you 
ride  properly,  the  stirrups  sustain  a  very 
inconsiderable  weight,  and  when  the 
horse  is  extended  and  pulls  fair,  you  may 
ride  in  the  same  position  almost  without 
the  stiiTups,  as  the  grasp  with  the  knees, 
and  the  pull  of  the  horse,  will  keep  your 
position  steady. 

Having  pointed  out  what  operates  to 
the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  the 
horse's  speed,  the  rest  must  be  left  to 
practice,  which  is  to  perfect  every  science ; 
but  without  studying  theory,  practitioners, 
we  find,  are  very  apt  to  run  into  error. 

RACING,  GENERAL  RULES  and 
LAWS  CONCERNING.  Horses  take 
their  ages  from  May-day  ;  that  is,  a 
horse  foaled  any  time  in  the  year  1828, 
will  be  deemed  a  year  old  on  the  first  of 
May,  1829. 

Four  inches  are  a  hand. 
Fourteen  pounds  are  a  stone. 
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Catch  weights  are,  each  party  to  ap- 
point any  person  to  ride  without  Aveigh- 
ing. 

A  post  match,  is  to  insert  the  age  of  the 
horses  in  the  article,  and  to  run  any  horse 
of  that  age,  without  declaring  what  horse, 
till  he  come  to  the  post  to  start. 

Horses  not  entitled  to  start  without 
producing  a  proper  certificate  of  their 
age,  if  required,  at  the  time  appointed  in 
the  articles,  except  where  aged  horses  are 
included,  and  in  that  case  a  junior  horse 
may  enter  without  a  certificate  as  to  age, 
provided  he  carry  the  same  weight  as  the 
aged. 

No  person  shall  start  more  than  one 
horse  of  which  he  is  the  owner,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  and  either  in  his  own 
name  or  in  that  of  any  other  person,  for 
any  race  for  which  heats  are  run. 

The  horse  that  has  his  head  at  the  end- 
ing post  first,  wins  the  heat. 

For  the  best  of  the  plate,  where  three 
heats  are  run,  the  horse  is  second  that 
wins  one  heat. 

For  the  best  of  heats,  the  horse  is  se- 
cond that  beats  the  other  horses  twice 
out  of  three  times,  though  he  do  not  win 
a  heat. 

Where  a  plate  is  won  by  two  heats, 
the  preference  of  the  horses  is  determined 
by  the  places  they  get  in  the  second  heat. 
Where  a  plate  or  subscription  is  given 
for  the  winner  of  the  best  of  three  heats, 
a  horse,  to  win  the  prize,  must  be  the  ac- 
tual winner  of  two  heats,  even  though  no 
horse  appear  against  him  for  both  or 
either  of  the  heats. 

When  three  horses  have  each  won  a 
heat,  they  only  must  start  for  a  fourth, 
and  the  preference  amongst  them  will  be 
determined  by  it,  there  being  before  no 
difference  amongst  them. 

In  running  of  heats,  if  it  cannot  be  de- 
cided which  horse  is  first,  the  heat  goes 
for  nothing,  and  they  may  all  start  again, 
except  it  be  between  two  horses  that  had 
each  won  a  heat. 

If  a  rider  fall  from  his  horse,  and  the 
hoi'se  be  rode  in  by  a  person  who  is  suffi- 
cient weight,  he  shall  take  his  place  the 
same  as  if  his  rider  had  not  fallen,  pro- 
vided he  go  back  to  the  place  where  the 
rider  fell. 

Jockeys  must  ride  their  horses  to  the 
usual  place  for  weighing  the  riders,  and 
he  that  dismounts  before,  or  wants  weight, 
is  distanced  ;  luiless  he  be  disabled  by  an 
accident  which  should  render  him  inca- 
pable of  riding  back,  in  which  case  he 
may  be  led  or  carried  to  the  scale. 
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Horses'  plates  or  shoes  not  allowed  in 
the  weight. 

Horses  running  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
post,  and  not  turning  back,  are  distanced. 

Horses  drawn  before  the  plate  is  won 
are  distanced. 

Horses  are  distanced  if  their  riders  cross 
or  jostle. 

All  complaints  of  foul  riding  must  be 
made  before  or  at  the  time  the  jockey  is 
weighed. 

No  distance  in  a  fourth  heat. 

A  confirmed  bet  cannot  be  off  but  by 
mutual  consent,  except  in  the  cases  here- 
inafter mentioned. 

Either  of  the  betters  may  demand 
stakes  to  be  made,  and  on  refusal,  declare 
the  bet  to  be  void. 

If  a  better  be  absent  on  the  day  of  run- 
ning, a  public  declai-ation  of  the  bet  may 
be  made  on  the  coiu'se,  and  a  demand 
whether  any  person  will  make  stakes  for 
the  absent  party,  and  if  no  person  con- 
sent to  do  so,  the  bet  may  be  declared  void. 

Bets  agreed  to  be  paid  or  received  in 
London,  or  any  other  specified  jilace, 
cannot  be  declared  off  on  the  course. 

If  a  match  or  sweejistakes  be  made  for 
any  specified  day  in  any  race-week,  and 
the  parties  agree  to  change  the  day  to 
any  other  in  the  same  week,  all  bets  must 
stand  ;  but  if  the  parties  agree  to  run  the 
race  in  a  different  week,  all  bets  made  be- 
fore the  alteration  shall  be  void. 

The  person  who  la3'S  the  odds  has  a 
right  to  choose  a  horse  or  the  field ;  when 
a  person  has  chosen  a  horse,  the  field  is 
what  starts  against  him  ;  but  there  is  no 
field  without  one  horse  starts  against  him. 
Bets  and  stakes  made  in  guineas  are 
paid  in  sovereigns. 

If  odds  are  laid  without  mentioning 
the  horse  before  the  race  is  over,  the  bet 
must  be  determined  by  the  state  of  the 
odds  at  the  time  of  making  it. 

Bets  made  in  running  are  not  deter- 
mined till  the  plate  is  won,  if  that  heat  be 
not  mentioned  at  the  time  of  running. 

A  bet  made  after  the  heat  is  over,  if 

the  horse  betted  on  does  not  start,  is  void. 

Bets  determined,  though  the  horse  does 

not  start,  when  the  words  "  play  or  paj'^," 

are  made  use  of  in  betting. 

Where  two  horses  run  a  dead  heat  for 
a  sweepstakes  or  plate,  and  the  parties 
agree  to  divide  the  stakes  equally,  all  bets 
between  those  two  horses,  or  between 
either  of  them,  and  the  field,  must  be 
settled  bj'  the  money  betted  being  put  to- 
gether and  divided  equally  between  the 
parties.     If,  after  the  dead  heat,  an  un- 
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equal  division  of  the  stakes  be  agreed 
upon,  then  the  money  betted  shall  be  put 
together,  and  be  divided  between  the 
parties  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
stakes  shall  have  been  divided.  If  a  bet 
be  made  on  one  of  the  horses  that  ran  the 
dead  heat  against  a  hoi'se  that  was  beaten 
in  the  race,  he  who  backed  the  horse  that 
ran  the  dead  heat  wins  half  his  bet.  If 
the  dead  heat  be  the  first  event  of  a  double 
bet,  the  bet  shall  be  void. 

Bets  made  on  horses  winning  any  num- 
ber of  races  within  the  year,  shall  be  un- 
derstood, however  the  expression  may  be 
varied,  as  meaning  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Money  given  to  have  a  bet  laid  shall 
not  be  returned,  though  the  race  be  not 
run. 

Matches  and  bets  are  void  on  the  de- 
cease of  either  party  before  the  match  or 
bet  is  determined. 

A  horse  walking  over  or  receiving  for- 
feit shall  not  be  deemed  a  winner. 

An  imtried  stallion  or  mare  is  one 
whose  produce  has  never  run  in  public. 

A  maiden  horse  or  mare  is  one  that 
has  never  won. 

Give  and  take  plates,  are  weight  for 
inches  :  twelve  hands  to  carry  a  stated 
weight,  all  above  to  carry  extra,  in  the 
proportion  of  71b.  to  an  inch. 

Any  person  that  shall  run  a  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  for  less  value  than  fifty 
pounds,  forfeits  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds. 

Every  person  that  shall  print,  publish, 
advertise,  or  proclaim  any  money  or  other 
thing  to  be  run  for  of  less  value  than  fifty 
pounds,  forfeits  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Horses  may  run  for  any  sum  on 
Newmarket  Heath,  in  the  county  of 
Cambridge  and  Suffolk,  and  Black-Ham- 
bleton,  in  the  county  of  York,  without 
incurring  any  penalty. — See  Handicap, 
p.  415. 

RACK.  The  railed  convenience  con- 
structed above  the  manger  in  a  stable 
for  the  reception  of  hay,  is  so  called. 
It  should  be  so  formed,  as  to  have  al- 
ternate openings  at  the  bottom,  for  the 
dust  and  seeds  to  pass  through  :  and 
although  it  is  become  a  practice  ex- 
ceedingly prevalent,  to  have  the  rack  on 
one  side,  instead  of  the  centre  of  the  stall, 
there  is  no  good  or  rational  plea  can  be 
advanced  in  justification  of  such  innova- 
tion :  on  the  contrary,  it  compulsively  ac- 
customs the  horse  to  stand  with  his  hind 
quarters  mostly  on  one  side  of  the  stall, 
by  which  his  bedding  is  constantly  and 
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inevitably  deranged  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  set  fair. 

RAKING  is  the  old  and  ridiculous 
(or  rather  unnatural)  custom  of  oiling  the 
hand,  and  introducing  it  at  the  sphincter 
of  the  anus,  to  extract  the  indurated 
dung,  when  the  horse  labours  imder  se- 
vere inflammatory  colic,  arising  from 
previous  constipation.  The  only  reason 
adduced  to  justify  the  practice  is,  its  being 
one  means  of  obtaining  immediate  relief; 
and  if  that  relief  could  be  readily  obtained 
to  a  certainty,  the  adoption  could  not  with 
propi'iety  be  so  totally  condemned.  The 
fact  is,  that  this  custom,  like  many  others 
in  the  old  code  of  veterinary  law,  is  only 
a  powerful  shield  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dolence ;  for  one  clyster  would  do  more 
in  liquifying  and  bringing  away  the  hard- 
ened foeces,  than  back-i-acking  (as  it  is 
called)  would  effect  in  an  hour. 

RANGER.  An  office  of  trust  apper- 
taining to  the  laws  of  a  forest,  where 
there  are  generally  two,  as  principal  and 
deputy  ranger  ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  the 
executive  department  more  materially  ex- 
tends :  it  is  his  particular  province  to 
take  occasional  cognizance  of  all  matters 
within  the  limits  (or  what  arc  termed 
purlieus)  of  the  forest,  and  to  make  pre- 
sentation of  all  offences  and  offenders  at 
the  proper  courts  when  held.  It  is  an 
office  of  honour,  greatly  superior  to  a 
keeper,  a  bailiflP,  or  other  subordinate. 

RANGIFER.  A  kind  of  stag,  so 
called  from  his  lofty  horns  resembling  the 
branches  of  trees. 

Rx\T-TAIL.  A  horse  having  a  long 
dock,  and  little  or  no  hair  upon  it,  is  said 
to  be  rat-tailed. 

RAT-TAILS.  Excrescences  which 
creep  from  the  pastern  to  the  middle  of 
the  shank  of  a  horse  ;  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  rat's  tail.  Some  are 
moist ;  others  dry :  the  former  may  be 
treated  as  in  the  cure  of  the  grease ;  and 
the  latter  with  the  following  mercurial 
ointment. 

Take  of  Crude  mercury,  one  omice  ; 

Venice  tvirpentine,  half  an  oz. 
Rub  them  together  in  a  mortar, 
till  the  globules  of  the  quick- 
silver are  no  longer  visible  ; 
then  add 
Hog's  lard,  two  ounces. 
Mix. 

If  the  hardness  does  not  submit  to  the 
last  medicine,  it  is  usually  pared  off  with 
a  knife,  and  dressed  with  turpentine,  tar, 
and  honey,  to  which  verdigrease,  or  white 
vitriol,  are  occasionally  added.  Before 
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the  use  of  the  knife,  however,  Bavtlet  ad-  or  the  glandular  secretions  impeded.  Such 

vises  this  ointment :  rattlings  being  loud  and  frequent,  (or  ra- 

Take  of  Black  soap,  four  ounces  ;  ther  incessant,)  with  large  indurated  tu- 

Quick-lime,  two  oimces ;  mefactions  underneath  the  jaw,   accom- 

Vincgar   enough   to  make  an  jianied   hy    a    slimy,    viscid,    foetid,    dis- 

ointment.     Mix.  coloured  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  dan- 

RATTLING  in  the  HEAD.      When  ger  should  be  instantly  guarded  against, 

a  horse  is  heard  to  rattle  in  the  head,  it  as  farcy  or  glanders  will  most  probably 

denotes   obstructions,  and  aflbrds  ample  ensue. 

proof  that  a  cold  has  been  recently  caught, 

RAVEN.  The  raven  is  an  inliabitant  not  only  of  our  own  island, 
but  also  of  most  other  parts  of  tlie  work!. — Among  the  ancients  it 
was  esteemed  a  bird  of  much  importance  in  augury  ;  and  the  various 
changes  and  modulations  of  its  voice  were  studied  wiih  the  greatest 
attention,  and  were  too  often  used  by  designing  men  to  mislead  the 
unwary. 

It  frequents  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns  ;  where  it  is  useful 
in  devoiu'ing  the  carrion  and  filth,  which  it  scents  at  a  vast  distance. 
It  is  a  cunning  bird,  and  generally  careful  in  keeping  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  gun. 

When  brought  up  young,  the  raven  becomes  very  familiar ;  and, 
in  a  domestic  state,  he  possesses  many  (jualities  that  render  him 
highly  amusing.  Busy,  inquisitive,  and  impudent,  he  goes  every 
where,  affronts  and  drives  off' the  dogs,  plays  his  tricks  on  the  poul- 
try, and  is  particularly  assiduous  in  cultivating  the  good-will  of  the 
cook-maid,  who  is  generally  his  favourite  in  the  family.  But  with 
the  amusing  qualities,  he  often  also  has  the  vices  and  defects  of  a 
favourite.  He  is  a  glutton  by  nature,  and  a  thief  by  habit.  He 
does  not  confine  himself  to  petty  depredations  on  the  pantry  or  the 
larder  ;  he  aims  at  more  magnificent  plunder- — at  spoils  that  he  can 
neither  exhibit  nor  enjoy,  but  which,  like  a  miser,  he  rests  satisfied 
with  having  the  satisfaction  of  sometimes  visiting  and  contemplating 
in  secret.  A  piece  of  money,  a  tea-spoon,  or  a  ring,  is  always  a 
tempting  bait  to  his  avarice :  these  he  will  sliiy  seize  upon,  and,  if  not 
watched,  will  carry  to  his  favourite  hole. 

Mr.  Montagu  was  informed  by  a  gentleman,  that  his  butler  having 
missed  many  silver  spoons,  and  other  articles,  v.ithout  being  able  to 
account  for  the  mode  in  which  they  disappeard,  at  last  observed  a 
tame  raven,  that  was  kept  about  the  house,  with  one  in  his  mouth  ; 
and,  on  watching  him  to  his  hiding  place,  discovered  there  upwards 
of  a  dozen  more. 

Notwithstanding  the  injury  these  birds  do  to  the  flirmer,  a  popular 
respect  is  paid  to  tiiem,  from  their  having  been  the  birds  that  fed  the 
prophet  Elijah  in  the  wilderness.  This  prepossession  in  favour  of 
the  raven  is  of  very  ancient  date  ;  since  the  Romans  themselves,  who 
thought  the  bird  ominous,  paid  to  it,  from  motives  of  fear,  the  most 
profound  veneration. 

A  raven,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  that  had  been  kept  in  the  temple  of 

Castor,  flew  down  into  the  shop  of  a  tailor,  who  was  high.ly  delighted 

with  its  visits.     He  taught  the  bird  several  tricks  ;  but  particularly 

to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  the  whole 
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royal  family.  The  tailor  was  beginning  to  grow  rich  by  those  who 
came  to  see  this  wonderful  raven  ;  till  an  envious  neighbour,  dis- 
pleased at  his  success,  killed  the  bird,  and  deprived  the  tailor  of  all 
his  hopes  of  future  fortune.  The  Romans,  however,  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  the  poor  tailor's  part  ;  they  accordingly  punished 
the  man  who  offered  the  injury,  and  gave  the  raven  all  the  honours 
of  a  magnificent  interment. 

The  female  builds  her  nest  early  in  the  spring,  in  trees  and  the 
holes  of  rocks;  in  which  she  lays  five  or  six  bluish-green  eggs,  spot- 
ted with  brown.  She  sits  about  twenty  days;  during  which  time  she 
is  constantly  attended  by  the  male,  who  not  only  provides  her  with 
abundance  of  food,  but,  whenever  she  leaves  the  nest,  takes  her 
place. 

Of  the  perseverance  of  the  raven  in  the  act  of  incubation,  Mr. 
White  has  related  the  following  singular  anecdote : — In  the  centre 
of  a  grove  near  Selborne,  there  stood  an  oak,  which,  though  shapely 
and  tall  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  into  a  large  excrescence  near  the 
middle  of  the  stem.  On  this  tree  a  pair  of  ravens  had  fixed  their 
residence  for  such  a  series  of  years,  that  the  oak  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  "  the  raven  tree."  Many  were  the  attempts  of  the 
neighbouring  youths  to  get  at  this  eyry  :  the  difficulty  whetted  their 
inclinations,  and  each  was  ambitious  of  surmounting  the  arduous  task ; 
but  when  they  arrived  at  the  swelling,  it  jutted  out  so  in  their  way, 
and  was  so  far  beyond  their  grasp,  that  the  boldest  lads  were  deterred, 
and  acknowledged  the  undertaking  to  be  too  hazardous.  Thus  the 
ravens  continued  to  build,  nest  upon  nest,  in  perfect  security,  till  the 
fatal  day  arrived  on  which  the  wood  was  to  be  levelled.  This  was  in 
the  month  of  May,  when  those  birds  usually  sit.  The  saw  was 
applied  to  the  trunk,  the  wedges  were  inserted  into  the  opening,  the 
woods  echoed  to  the  heavy  blows  of  the  beetle  or  mallet,  the  tree 
nodded  to  its  fall ;  but  still  the  dam  persisted  to  sit.  At  last,  when  it 
gave  way,  the  bird  was  flung  from  her  nest ;  and,  though  her  parental 
affection  deserved  a  better  fate,  was  whipped  down  by  the  twigs, 
which  brought  her  dead  to  the  grovmd. 

The  raven  feeds  chiefly  on  small  animals  ;  and  is  said  to  destroy 
rabbits,  young  ducks,  and  chickens  ;  and  sometimes  even  lambs, 
when  they  happen  to  be  dropped  in  a  weak  state.  In  the  northern 
regions,  it  preys  in  concert  with  the  white  bear,  the  arctic  fox,  and 
the  eagle  ;  it  devours  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  and  eats  shore-fish, 
and  shell-fish  ;  with  the  latter  it  soars  into  the  air,  and  drops  them 
from  on  high  to  break  the  shells  and  thus  get  at  the  contents.  In 
the  act  of  feeding,  it  shifts  its  prey  from  the  bill  to  the  feet,  and  from 
the  feet  to  the  bill,  to  ease  itself.  Willoughby  says,  that  it  may  be 
trained  to  fowling,  like  a  hawk. 

Le  Vaillant  found  a  variety  of  the  raven,  differing  from  our's  in 
size  only  and  the  greater  curvature  of  its  beak,  in  Saldanha-bay,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  where,  he  informs  us,  it  unites  in  large 
flocks,  often  attacking  and  killing  the  young  antelopes. 

Its  faculty  of  scent  must  be  very  acute  ;  for  in  the  coldest  of  the 
winter-days,  at  Hudson's  Bay,  when  every  kind  of  effluvia  is  almost 
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instantaneously  destroyed  by  the  frost,  buffaloes  and  other  beasts 
have  been  killed  where  not  one  of  these  birds  was  seen ;  but  in  a  few 
hours,  scores  of  them  would  gather  about  the  spot  to  pick  up  the 
offal  and  blood. 

The  flesh  of  the  raven  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Greenland.  They 
likewise  use  the  skins  sewed  together  as  an  inner  garment,  and  form 
the  split  quills  into  fishing  lines.  The  quills  are  in  great  request  in 
our  own  country  for  the  tuning  of  harpsichords. 


RE -AFFORESTED.  Is  where  a 
forest  has  been  disafforested,  and  again 
made  forest,  as  the  Forest  of  Dean  was, 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  20  th  of 
Charles  II. 

REARING.  The  ingenuity  of  man 
(says  Adams)  could  not  devise  more 
means,  than  the  horse  does,  to  foil  his 
rider.  And  though  this  subject  properly 
belongs  to  horse-breaking,  yet,  as  gentle- 
men have  horses  occasionally,  that  shew 
a  disposition  to  be  restive,  it  is  proper 
they  should,  at  least,  know  how  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  injury. 

Of  all  the  defences  a  horse  makes,  that 
of  rearing  is  the  most  dangerous,  when 
they  rise  rapidly  and  so  imexpectedly,  as 
you  are  scarcely  aware  of  them,  and  so 
high  as  to  endanger  their  falling  back- 
wards ;  it  is  fortunate  a  horse  that  rears 
to  this  extreme  seldom  or  never  kicks ; 
you  have,  therefore,  principally  to  guard 
against  the  I'earing,  and,  when  he  takes 
you  unawares,  your  body  must  come  for- 
ward close  to  his  neck,  and  yoiu*  hands 
forward,  on  each  side,  even  to  clasp  him 
round  the  neck,  if  you  find  it  necessary. 

To  break  horses  of  this  dangerous  vice, 
I  have  been  in  situations  where  I  foiuid 
it  expedient  to  quit  the  horse,  and  alight- 
ing on  my  feet,  have  pulled  the  horse 
backwards ;  but  these,  though  effective 
expedients,  are  only  to  be  attempted  at  a 
particular  crisis,  and  by  persons  perfectly 
collected,  active,  and  agile.  It  so  fright- 
ens a  horse  to  be  thus  foiled,  that  he  is 
wary  of  giving  you  the  opportunity  of 
serving  him  so  again.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend gentlemen  to  attempt  it ;  but  when- 
ever you  are  aware  of  the  horse's  disposi- 
tion to  rear,  have  your  reins  separated, 
and  be  prepared  for  him,  and  the  instant 
you  perceive  him  going  to  rise,  slack  the 
one  hand,  and  bend  him  with  the  other, 
keeping  your  hand  low.  This  bending 
compels  him  to  move  a  hind  leg,  and 
being  thrown  off"  his  balance,  he  of  neces- 
sity comes  down.  Twist  him  round  two 
or  three  times,  to  convince  him  of  your 
superiority.  It  likewise  confuses  and 
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baffles  him.  By  these  means  you  may 
deter  a  horse  from  rearing  to  any  danger- 
ous height ;  and,  after  he  has  convinced 
himself  by  a  few  experiments,  he  will 
give  it  up  for  that  time. 

Every  horse  has  a  favoiu'ite  side,  on 
which  he  is  prepared  for  defence  ;  your 
attack  must,  consequently,  be  on  his  weak 
or  unprepared  side  : — not  only  on  this, 
but  in  every  other  instance.  A  horse 
that  is  addicted  to  kick  high,  seldom  or 
never  rears  high,  unless  the  firmness  of 
your  hand  compels  him  to  it.  If  your 
hand  confines  the  head,  as  has  been  di- 
rected, you  may  bid  defiance  to  his  kick- 
ing ;  and,  when  a  horse  finds  his  defences 
do  not  avail,  he  wisely  gives  it  over ;  but 
the  twisting  a  horse  round  a  few  times 
for  this  vice  will  have  its  effect;  if  you 
seize  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack 
his  feeble  side,  and  have  the  advantage 
to  twist  him  without  his  power  of  resist- 
ance, his  astonishment  and  confusion  will 
deter  him  from  farther  contention,  vmless 
you  provoke  it  by  ill-timed  correction, 
passion,  exultation,  and  the  like. 

Whatever  passion  possesses  the  rider, 
whether  anger,  revenge,  cruelty,  &c.  it 
has  the  same  effect  on  the  horse's  mind, 
as  it  would  on  our's,  and  prevents  that 
concord  and  unity  taking  place,  which 
ever  should  subsist  between  the  rider  and 
the  horse.  Therefore,  the  rider,  who 
should  be  the  most  rational  being,  must 
always  be  disposed  to  amity,  and  should 
never  suffer  the  most  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  horse  to  put  hinr  out  of  temper. 
If  the  contest  does  not  demand  his  utmost 
exertions  of  strength,  he  should  be  able 
to  hum  a  tune,  or  converse  with  the  same 
composure  and  indifference  as  though  the 
horse  was  all  obedience  ;  by  this  means, 
the  instant  a  horse  finds  himself  foiled,  he 
desists,  having  no  provocation  to  contend 
farther,  and  is  abashed  at  his  own  weak- 

RECEIPTS  FOR  MAKING  BOOTS 
AND  SHOES  RESIST  WATER.  One 
pint  of  linseed  oil,  half  a  poimd  of  mutton 
suet,  eight  ounces  of  bees'  wax,  and  one 
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pennyworth  of  rosin  : — the  whole  to  be 
boiled  together,  and  warmed  before  using. 

Another-. — If  the  shoes  are  new,  take 
half  a  pound  of  bees'  wax,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rosin,  and  one  pound  of  tallow  : 
to  be  boiled  well  together,  and  warmed 
before  using. 

Indian  rubber  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  spread  over  the  boot  or 
shoe  previous  to  using  the  blacking,  is 
highly  advisable. 

N.  B.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  men- 
tion, that  the  shoes  should  be  cleaned  well 
from  the  dirt,  and  perfectly  dry,  before 
the  application  of  either  of  these  receipts. 

Shoe-soles  can  have  a  layer  of  cork  or 
waxed  canvas  introduced  between. — -This 
will  be  found  a  very  excellent  precaution. 

Water-proof  Conqjosltioii.  —  If    it   be 
wished  to  render  copper  caps  water-proof, 
a  small  portion  of  the  following  composi- 
tion should  be  inserted  in  each,  which  will 
not  pi-event  the  ignition  of  the  priming  : 
Tallow     ...     2  parts. 
Hog's  lard   .     .     1  do. 
White  soap  .     .     3  do. 
Caps  may  be  purchased  water  proof. 

RE  -  CHASING.  A  sporting  term  but 
little  known,  and  never  used,  except  in 
the  official  language  of  the  forest  and  its 
environs.  Re-chasing  is  the  discovery 
and  driving  home  of  outlying  deer  and 
other  beasts,  to  the  district  from  whence 
they  had  strayed. 

RECHEAT.  Is  a  recal  of  the  hounds 
by  the  horn. 

REDSHANK.     See  Pool  Snipe. 

REGULUS.  A  bay  horse,  foaled  in 
1739,  bred  by  Lord  Chedworth,  at  whose 
death  he  was  sold  to  Mr.  Martindale, 
being  at  that  time  a  maiden  horse. 

Regulus  was  got  by  Lord  Godolphin's 
Arabian,  out  of  that  noted  and  vahiable 
mare  Grey  Robinson. 

In  1745,  Regulus  (in  the  name  of 
Sweetlips)  Vvfon  501.  carrying  12st.  at  Ep- 
som, beating  Mr.  Teddon's  Poppet,  Mr. 

REIN -DEER.  Of  all  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  the  rein-deer 
is  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most  useful.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
icy  regions  of  the  north ;  and  though  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  accustom  it  to  a  more  southern  climate,  it  shortly  feels  the  influ- 
ence of  the  change,  and  in  a  few  months  declines  and  dies.  Nature 
seems  to  have  fitted  it  entirely  to  answer  the  necessities  of  that  hardy 
race  of  mankind  that  live  near  the  pole.  As  these  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  subsist  among  their  barren,  snowy  mountains  without  its 
aid,  so  this  animal  can  live  only  there,  where  its  assistance  is  most 
absolutely  necessary.  From  it  alone  the  natives  of  Lapland  and 
Greenland  supply  most  of  their  wants  ;  it  answers  the  purposes  of  a 
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Grisewood's  Brisk,  and  Mr.  Greville's 
Chance.  He  was  then  named  Regulus, 
and  in  the  same  year  won  the  king's  plate 
at  Winchester,  beating  Mr.  Grisewood's 
Teazer ;  walked  over  for  the  king's  plate 
at  Salisbury ;  won  the  king's  plate  at 
Nottingham,  beating  Mr.  Hutton's  Worm- 
wood, Mr.  Vavasour's  Champion,  and  dis- 
tanced two  others ;  the  king's  plate  at 
Canterbury,  beating  Mr.  Grisewood's 
Teazer  ;  the  king's  plate  at  Lewes,  beating 
Mr.  Smith's  Gi-ey  Lincoln ;  the  king's  plate 
at  Lincoln,  beating  Mr.  Vavasour's  Cham- 
Yiion ;  and  the  king's  plate  at  Newmarket 
in  October,  beating  Loixl  Portmore's  Grey 
Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Everett's  liowther :  Re- 
gulus won  the  first  heat  so  very  easy,  that 
Lord  Portmore  and  Mr.  Everett  withdrew 
their  horses.  At  Newmarket  in  April, 
174G,  he  won  the  king's  plate,  beating, 
easy,  Mr.  Grisewood's  Teazer,  which  was 
drawn  after  the  first  heat. 

Regulus,  at  six  years  old,  won  eight 
royal  plates  and  a  501.  plate. — He  was 
never  beat,  and  was  much  superior  to 
any  other  horse  of  his  time. 

Regidus  then  became  a  favourite  and 
very  valuable  stallion  in  the  north  of  York- 
shire, and  was  sire  of  an  micommon  nmn- 
ber  of  racers,  stallions,  and  brood  mares  ; 
notwithstanding,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
Mr. Martindale  cleared  by  him, as  a  stallion, 
little  more  than  lOOOgs.  He  got  Careless, 
Cato,  Trajan,  Morwick-Ball,  Adolphus, 
Sejanus,  Elephant,  Jalap,  jEolus,  South, 
Prophet,  Tiu'k,  Vampire,  Denmark,  Bu- 
cephalus, A-la-greque,  &c. — He  got  the 
dam  of  Eclipse,  the  dam  of  Tandem,  the 
dam  of  Revenge,  the  dam  of  Angelica, 
Curiosity,  Snapdragon,  &c.  the  dam  of 
Miss  West,  &c.  the  grandam  of  High- 
flyer, the  great-grandam  of  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  and  many  others. 

Regulus  died  at  Low-Gaterley,  near 
Catterick,  Yorkshire,  in  1765,  aged  20. 
He  covered  at  lOgs.  and  5s. 
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horse  to  convey  them  and  their  scanty  furniture  from  one  mountain 
to  another ;  it  answers  the  purposes  of  a  cow,  in  giving  milk  ;  and  it 
answers  the  purposes  of  the  sheep,  in  furnishing  them  with  a  warm, 
though  an  homely,  kind  of  clothing.  From  this  quadruped  alone, 
therefore,  they  receive  as  many  advantages  as  we  derive  from  three 
of  our  most  useful  creatures  ;  so  that  Providence  does  not  leave  these 
poor  outcasts  entirely  destitute,  but  gives  them  a  faithful  domestic, 
more  patient  and  serviceable  than  any  other  in  nature. 

The  rein-deer  resembles  the  American  elk  in  the  fashion  of  its 
horns.  It  is  not  easy  in  words  to  describe  their  minute  differences  ; 
nor  will  the  reader,  perhaps,  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  similitude, 
when  told  that  both  have  brow  antlers,  very  large,  and  hanging  over 
their  eyes,  palmated  towards  the  top,  and  bending  forward  like  a  bow. 
But  here  the  similitude  between  these  two  animals  ends  ;  for,  as  the 
elk  is  much  larger  than  the  stag,  so  the  rein-deer  is  much  smaller. 
It  is  lower  and  stronger  built  than  the  stag  ;  its  legs  are  shorter  and 
thicker,  and  its  hoofs  much  broader  than  in  that  animal  ;  its  hair  is 
much  thicker  and  warmer ;  its  horns  much  larger  in  proportion,  and 
branching  forward  over  its  eyes ;  its  ears  are  much  larger  ;  its  pace 
is  rather  a  trot  than  a  bounding,  and  this  it  can  continue  for  a  whole 
day;  its  hoofs  are  cloven  and  moveable,  so  that  it  spreads  them 
abroad  as  it  goes,  to  prevent  its  sinking  in  the  snow.  When  it  pro- 
ceeds on  a  journey,  it  lays  its  great  horns  on  its  back,  while  there  are 
two  branches  which  always  hang  over  its  forehead,  and  almost  cover 
its  face.  One  thing  seems  peculiar  to  this  animal  and  the  elk ;  which 
is,  that  as  they  move  along,  their  hoofs  are  heard  to  crack  with  a 
pretty  loud  noise.  This  arises  from  their  manner  of  treading  ;  for 
as  they  rest  upon  their  cloven  hoof,  it  spreads  on  the  ground,  and 
the  two  divisions  separate  from  each  other,  but  when  they  lift  it,  the 
divisions  close  again,  and  strike  each  other  with  a  crack.  The  fe- 
male also  of  the  rein-deer  has  horns  as  well  as  the  male,  by  which 
the  species  is  distinguished  from  all  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind 
whatsoever. 

When  the  rein-deer  first  shed  their  coat  of  hair,  they  are  brown ; 
but  in  proportion  as  summer  approaches,  their  hair  begins  to  grow 
whitish  ;  until,  at  last,  they  are  nearly  grey.  They  are,  however, 
always  black  about  the  eyes.  The  neck  has  long  hair,  hanging  down, 
and  coarser  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  feet,  just  at 
the  insertion  of  the  hoof,  are  surrounded  with  a  ring  of  white.  The 
hair  in  general  stands  so  thick  over  the  whole  body,  that  if  one 
should  attempt  to  separate  it,  the  skin  will  no  where  appear  un- 
covered :  whenever  it  falls  also,  it  is  not  seen  to  drop  from  the  root, 
as  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  seems  broken  short  near  the  bottom ;  so 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  hair  is  seen  growing,  while  the  upper  falls 
away.  The  horns  of  the  female  are  made  like  those  of  the  male, 
except  that  they  are  smaller  and  less  branching.  As  in  the  rest  of 
the  deer  kind,  they  sprout  from  the  points  ;  and  also  in  the  beginning 
are  furnished  with  a  hairy  crust,  which  supports  the  blood  vessels,  of 
most  exquisite  sensibility.  The  rein-deer  shed  their  horns,  after  rut- 
ting time,  at  the  latter  end  of  November  ;  and  they  are  not  com- 
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pletely  furnished  again  till  towards  spring.  The  female  always  retains 
her's  till  she  brings  forth,  and  then  sheds  them  about  the  beginning 
of  November.  If  she  be  barren,  however,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  she  does  not  shed  them  till  winter.  The  castration  of  the 
rein-deer  does  not  prevent  the  shedding  of  their  horns :  those  which 
are  the  strongest  cast  them  early  in  winter  ;  those  that  are  more 
weakly  not  so  soon.  Thus,  from  all  these  circumstances,  we  see 
how  greatly  this  animal  differs  from  the  common  stag.  The  female 
of  the  rein-deer  has  horns,  which  the  hind  is  never  seen  to  have  : 
the  rein-deer,  when  castrated,  renews  its  horns,  which  we  are  assured 
the  stag  never  does  ;  it  differs  not  less  in  its  habits  and  manner  of 
living,  being  tame,  submissive,  and  patient  ;  while  the  stag  is  wild, 
capricious,  and  unmanageable. 

The  rein-deer,  as  was  said,  is  naturally  an  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  arctic  circle.  It  is  not  unknown  to  the  na- 
tives of  Siberia.  The  North  Americans  also  hunt  it  under  the  name 
of  the  carrihou.  But  in  Lapland,  this  animal  is  converted  to  the 
utmost  advantage ;  and  some  herdsmen  of  that  country  are  known  to 
possess  above  a  thousand  in  a  single  herd. 

Lapland  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  mountainous  and  the 
woody.  The  mountainous  part  of  the  country  is  at  best  barren  and 
bleak,  excessively  cold,  and  uninhabitable  during  the  winter  ;  still, 
however,  it  is  the  most  desirable  part  of  this  frightful  region,  and  is 
most  thickly  peopled  during  the  summer.  The  natives  generally 
reside  on  the  dechvity  of  the  mountains,  three  or  four  cottages  to- 
gether, and  lead  a  cheerful  and  social  life.  Upon  the  approach  of 
winter,  they  are  obliged  to  migrate  into  the  plains  below,  each  bring- 
ing down  his  whole  herd,  which  often  amounts  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand, and  leading  them  where  pasture  is  in  the  greatest  plenty.  The 
woody  parts  of  the  country  are  much  more  desolate  and  hideous.  The 
whole  face  of  nature  there  presents  a  frightful  scene  of  trees  without 
fruit,  and  plains  without  verdure.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
nothing  is  to  be  seen,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  but  barren  fields, 
covered  only  with  a  moss  almost  as  white  as  snow  ;  no  grass,  no 
flowery  landscapes ;  only  here  and  there  a  pine  tree,  which  may  have 
escaped  the  frequent  conflagrations  by  which  the  natives  burn  down 
their  forests.  But  what  is  very  extraordinary,  as  the  whole  surface 
of  the  country  is  clothed  in  white,  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  forests 
seem  to  the  last  degree  dark  and  gloomy.  While  one  kind  of  moss 
makes  the  fields  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with  snow,  another  kind 
blackens  over  all  the  trees,  and  even  hides  their  verdure.  This 
moss,  however,  which  deforms  the  country,  serves  for  its  only  sup- 
port, as  upon  it  alone  the  rein-deer  can  subsist.  The  inhabitants, 
who,  during  the  summer,  lived  among  the  mountains,  drive  down 
their  herds  in  winter,  and  people  the  plains  and  woods  below.  Such 
of  the  Laplanders  as  inhabit  the  woods  and  the  plains  all  the  year 
round,  live  remote  from  each  other,  and  having  been  used  to  solitude, 
are  melancholy,  ignorant,  and  helpless.  They  are  much  poorer  also 
than  the  mountaineers  ;  for,  while  one  of  the  latter  is  found  to  possess 
a  thousand  rein-deer  at  a  time,  none  of  the  former  are  ever  known  to 
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rear  the  tenth  part  of  that  number.  The  rem-deer  makes  the  riches  of 
this  people :  and  the  cold  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  agree  best 
with  its  constitution.  It  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  the  moun- 
tains of  Lapland  are  preferred  to  the  woods  ;  and  that  many  claim 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  tops  of  hills,  covered  in  almost  eternal  snow. 
As  soon  as  the  summer  begins  to  appear,  the  Laplander,  who  had 
fed  his  rein-deer  upon  the  lower  grounds  during  the  winter,  then 
drives  them  up  to  the  mountains,  and  leaves  the  woody  country,  and 
the  low  pasture,  which  at  that  season  are  truly  deplorable.  The 
gnats  bred  by  the  sun's  heat  in  the  marshy  bottoms,  and  the  weedy 
lakes  with  which  this  country  abounds  more  than  any  other  parts  of 
the  world,  are  all  upon  the  wing,  and  fill  the  whole  air  like  clouds  of 
dust  in  a  dry  windy  day.  The  inhabitants,  at  that  time,  are  obhged 
to  daub  their  faces  with  pitch,  mixed  with  milk,  to  shield  their  skins 
from  their  depredations.  All  places  are  then  so  greatly  infested,  that 
the  poor  natives  can  scarcely  open  their  mouths  without  fear  of  suffo- 
cation ;  the  insects  enter,  from  their  numbers  and  minuteness,  into  the 
nostrils  and  the  eyes,  and  do  not  leave  the  sufferer  a  moment  at  his 
ease.  But  they  are  chiefly  enemies  to  the  rein-deer  :  the  horns  of 
that  animal  being  then  in  their  tender  state,  and  possessed  of  ex- 
treme sensibility  ;  a  famished  cloud  of  insects  instantly  settles  upon 
them,  and  drive  thee  poor  animal  almost  to  distraction.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, there  are  but  two  remedies  to  which  the  quadruped,  as  well 
as  its  master,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse.  The  one  is,  for  both  to 
take  shelter  near  their  cottage,  where  a  large  fire  of  tree-moss  is 
prepared,  which  filling  the  whole  place  with  smoke,  keeps  off  the 
gnats,  and  thus,  by  one  inconvenience,  expels  a  greater  ;  the  other 
is,  to  ascend  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountains,  where  the  air  is 
too  thin,  and  the  weather  too  cold,  for  the  gnats  to  come.  There 
the  rein-deer  are  seen  to  continue  the  whole  day,  although  without 
food,  rather  than  to  venture  down  to  the  lower  parts,  where  they 
can  have  no  defence  against  their  unceasing  persecutors.  Besides 
the  gnat,  there  is  also  a  gadfly,  that  during  the  summer  season,  is  no 
less  formidable  to  them.  This  insect  is  bred  under  their  skins,  where 
the  egg  has  been  deposited  the  preceding  summer;  and  it  is  no  sooner 
produced  as  a  fly,  than  it  again  endeavours  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  some 
place  similar  to  that  from  whence  it  came.  Whenever,  therefore,  it 
appears  flying  over  a  herd  of  rein-deer,  it  puts  the  whole  body,  how 
numerous  soever,  into  motion  ;  they  know  their  enemy,  and  do  all 
they  can,  by  tossing  their  horns,  and  running  among  each  other,  to 
terrify  or  avoid  it.  All  their  endeavours,  however,  are  too  generally 
without  effect  ;  the  gadfly  is  seen  to  deposit  its  eggs,  which  burrow- 
ing under  the  skin,  wound  it  in  several  places,  and  often  bring  on  an 
incurable  disorder.  In  the  morning,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Lap- 
land herdsman  drives  his  deer  to  pasture,  his  greatest  care  is  to  keep 
them  from  scaling  the  summits  of  the  mountains  where  there  is  no 
food,  but  where  they  go  merely  to  be  at  ease  from  the  gnats  and 
gadflies  that  are  ever  annoying  them.  At  this  time  there  is  a  strong 
contest  between  the  dogs  and  the  deer  ;  the  one  endeavouring  to 
climb  up  against  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  to  gain  those  summits  that 
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are  covered  in  eternal  snows  ;  the  other  forcing  them  down,  by  bark- 
ing and  threatening,  and  in  a  manner  compelhng  them  into  the  places 
where  their  food  is  in  the  greatest  plenty.  There  the  men  and  dogs 
confine  them ;  guarding  them  with  the  utmost  precaution  the  whole 
day,  and  driving  them  home  at  the  proper  seasons  for  milking. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  gives  milk  till 
about  the  middle  of  October.  Every  morning  and  evening,  during 
the  summer,  the  herdsman  returns  to  the  cottage  with  his  deer  to  be 
milked,  where  the  women  have  previously  kindled  up  a  smoky  fire, 
which  effectually  drives  off  the  gnats,  and  keeps  the  rein-deer  quiet 
while  milking.  The  female  furnishes  about  a  pint,  which,  though 
thinner  than  that  of  the  cow,  is,  nevertheless,  sweeter,  and  more 
nourishing.  This  done,  the  herdsman  drives  them  back  to  pasture ; 
as  he  neither  folds  nor  houses  them,  neither  provides  for  their  sub- 
sistence during  the  winter,  nor  improves  their  pasture  by  cultivation. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  winter,  when  the  gnats  and  flies  are  no 
longer  to  be  feared,  the  Laplander  descends  into  the  lower  grounds ; 
and  as  there  are  but  few  to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  desolate 
country,  he  has  an  extensive  range  to  feed  his  herd  in.  Their  chief, 
and  almost  their  only,  food  at  that  time,  is  the  white  moss  already 
mentioned  ;  which,  from  its  being  fed  upon  by  this  animal,  obtains 
the  name  of  the  lichen  rangiferinus.  This  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  woody 
lichen,  which  covers  almost  all  the  desert  parts  of  the  country  like 
snow ;  the  other  is  black,  and  covers  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  very 
great  quantities.  However  unpleasing  these  may  be  to  the  spectator, 
the  native  esteems  them  as  one  of  his  choicest  benefits,  and  the  most 
indulgent  gift  of  nature.  While  his  fields  are  clothed  with  moss,  he 
envies  neither  the  fertility  nor  the  verdure  of  the  more  southern  land- 
scape ;  dressed  up  warmly  in  his  deer-skin  clothes,  with  shoes  and 
gloves  of  the  same  materials,  he  drives  his  herds  along  the  desert, 
fearless  and  at  ease,  ignorant  of  any  higher  luxury  than  what  their 
milk  and  smoke-dried  flesh  affords  him.  Hardened  to  the  climate, 
he  sleeps  in  the  midst  of  ice  ;  or  awaking  dozes  away  his  time  with 
tobacco ;  while  his  faithful  dogs  supply  his  place,  and  keep  the  herd 
from  wandering.  The  deer,  in  the  mean  time,  with  instincts  adapted 
to  the  soil,  pursue  their  food,  though  covered  in  the  deepest  snow. 
They  turn  it  up  with  their  noses  like  swine  :  and  even  though  its 
surface  be  frozen  and  stiff*,  yet  the  hide  is  so  hardened  in  that  part, 
that  they  easily  overcome  the  difficulty.  It  sometimes,  however, 
happens,  though  but  rarely,  that  the  winter  commences  with  rain, 
and  a  frost  ensuing,  covers  the  whole  country  with  a  glazed  crust  of 
ice.  Then,  indeed,  both  the  rein-deer  and  the  Laplander  are  un- 
done ;  they  have  no  provision  laid  up  in  case  of  accident,  and  the 
only  resource  is  to  cut  down  the  large  pine  trees  that  are  covered 
with  moss,  which  furnishes  but  a  scanty  supply ;  so  that  tlie  greatest 
part  of  the  herd  is  then  seen  to  perish  without  a  possibility  of  assist- 
ance. It  sometimes  also  happens,  that  even  this  supply  is  wanting; 
for  the  Laplander  often  burns  down  his  woods,  in  order  to  improve 
and  fertilize  the  soil  which  produces  the  moss,  upon  which  he  feeds 
his  cattle. 
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In  this  manner,  the  pastoral  hfe  is  still  continued  near  the  pole  ; 
neither  the  coldness  of  the  winter,  nor  the  length  of  the  nights  ; 
neither  the  wildness  of  the  forests,  nor  the  vagrant  disposition  of  the 
herd,  interrupt  the  even  tenor  of  the  Laplander's  life.  By  night  and 
day  he  is  seen  attending  his  flivourite  cattle,  and  remains  unaffected, 
in  a  season  which  would  be  speedy  death  to  those  bred  up  in  a  milder 
climate.  He  gives  himself  no  uneasiness  to  house  his  herds,  or  to 
provide  a  winter  subsistence  for  them ;  he  is  at  the  trouble  neither  of 
manuring  his  grounds,  nor  bringing  in  his  harvest  ;  he  is  not  the 
hireling  of  another's  luxury :  all  his  labours  are  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sities of  his  own  situation ;  and  these  he  undergoes  with  cheerfulness, 
as  he  is  sure  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry.  If,  therefore, 
we  compare  the  Laplander  with  the  peasant  of  more  southern  cli- 
mates, we  shall  have  little  reason  to  pity  his  situation ;  the  climate  in 
which  he  lives  is  rather  terrible  to  us  than  to  him  ;  and  as  for  the 
rest,  he  is  blessed  with  liberty,  plenty,  and  ease.  The  rein-deer 
alone  supplies  him  with  all  the  wants  of  life,  and  some  of  the  con- 
veniences ;  serving  to  shew  how  many  advantages  nature  is  capable 
of  supplying  when  necessity  gives  the  call.  Thus  the  poor  little 
helpless  native,  who  was  originally,  perhaps,  driven  by  fear  or  famine 
into  those  inhospitable  climates,  would  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  the 
most  wretched  of  mankind  :  but  it  is  for  otherwise  ;  he  looks  round 
among  the  few  wild  animals  that  his  barren  country  can  maintain, 
and  singles  out  one  from  among  them,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  the 
rest  of  mankind  have  not  thought  worth  taking  from  a  state  of  nature ; 
this  he  cultivates,  propagates,  and  multiplies  ;  and  from  this  alone 
derives  every  comfort  that  can  soften  the  severity  of  his  situation. 

The  rein-deer  of  this  country  are  of  two  kinds,  the  wild  and  the 
tame.  The  wild  are  larger  and  stronger,  but  more  mischievous,  than 
the  others.  Their  breed,  however,  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  tame  : 
and  the  female  of  the  latter  is  often  sent  into  the  woods,  from  whence 
she  returns  home  impregnated  by  one  of  the  wild  kind.  These  are 
fitter  for  drawing  the  sledge,  to  which  the  Laplander  accustoms  them 
betimes,  and  yokes  them  to  it  by  a  strap,  which  goes  round  the  neck, 
and  comes  down  between  their  legs.  The  sledge  is  extremely  light, 
and  shod  at  the  bottom  with  the  skin  of  a  young  deer,  the  hair 
turned  to  slide  on  the  frozen  snow.  The  person  who  sits  on  this, 
guides  the  animal  with  a  cord,  fastened  round  the  horns,  and  en- 
courages it  to  proceed  with  his  voice,  and  drives  it  with  a  goad.  Some 
of  the  wild  breed,  though  by  far  the  strongest,  are  yet  found  refrac- 
tory, and  often  turn  upon  their  drivers  ;  who  have  then  no  other  re- 
source but  to  cover  themselves  with  their  sledge,  and  let  the  animal 
vent  its  fury  upon  that.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  that  are  tame; 
no  creature  can  be  more  active,  patient,  and  wilhng  :  when  hard 
pushed,  they  will  trot  nine  or  ten  Swedish  miles,  or  between  fifty  and 
sixty  Enghsh  miles,  at  one  stretch.  But  in  such  a  case,  the  poor 
obedient  creature  fatigues  itself  to  death,  and,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
Laplander,  who  kills  it  immediately,  it  will  die  in  a  day  or  two  after. 
In  general,  they  can  go  about  thirty  miles  without  halting,  and  this 
without  any  great  or  dangerous  efforts.  This,  which  is  the  only 
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manner  of  travelling  in  that  country,  can  be  performed  only  in  winter, 
when  the  snow  is  glazed  over  with  ice  ;  and  although  it  be  a  very 
speedy  method  of  conveyance,  yet  it  is  inconvenient,  dangerous,  and 
troublesome. 

In  order  to  make  these  animals  more  obedient,  and  more  generally 
serviceable,  they  castrate  them  :  this  operation  the  Laplanders  per- 
form with  their  teeth  :  these  become  sooner  fat  when  taken  from 
labour  ;  and  they  are  found  to  be  stronger  in  drawing  the  sledge. 
There  is  usually  one  male  left  entire  for  every  six  females ;  these  are 
in  rut  from  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  to  about  Michaelmas.  At  this 
time  their  horns  are  thoroughly  burnished,  and  their  battles  among 
each  other  are  fierce  and  obstinate.  The  females  do  not  begin  to 
breed  till  they  are  two  years  old,  and  then  they  continue  regularly 
breeding  every  year  till  they  are  superannuated.  They  go  with 
young  above  eight  months,  and  generally  bring  forth  two  at  a  time. 
The  fondness  of  the  dam  for  her  young  is  very  remarkable  ;  it  often 
happens  that  when  they  are  separated  from  her,  she  will  return  from 
pasture,  keep  calling  round  the  cottage  for  them,  and  will  not  desist 
until,  dead  or  alive,  they  are  brought  and  laid  at  her  feet.  They 
are  at  first  of  a  light  brown  :  but  they  become  darker  with  age  ;  and 
at  last  the  old  ones  are  of  a  brown,  almost  approaching  to  blackness. 
The  young  follow  the  dam  for  two  or  three  years  ;  but  they  do  not 
acquire  their  full  growth  until  four.  They  are  then  broken  in,  and 
managed  for  drawing  the  sledge  ;  and  they  continue  serviceable  for 
four  or  five  years  longer.  They  never  live  above  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  proper  age,  the  Laplander 
generally  kills  them  for  the  sake  of  their  skins  and  their  flesh.  This 
he  performs  by  striking  them  on  the  back  of  the  neck  with  his  knife 
into  the  spinal  marrow ;  upon  which  they  instantly  fall,  and  he  then 
cuts  the  arteries  that  lead  to  the  heart,  and  lets  the  blood  discharge 
itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  breast. 

There  is  scarce  any  part  of  this  animal  that  is  not  converted  to  its 
peculiar  use.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  old,  and  some  time  before 
the  rut,  it  is  killed,  and  the  flesh  dried  in  the  air.  It  is  also  some- 
times hardened  with  smoke,  and  laid  up  for  travelling  provision, 
when  the  natives  migrate  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
During  the  winter,  the  rein-deer  are  slaughtered  as  sheep  with  us ; 
and  every  four  persons  in  the  family  are  allowed  one  rein-deer  for 
their  week's  subsistence.  In  spring  they  spare  the  herd  as  much  as 
they  can,  and  live  upon  fresh  fish.  In  summer,  the  milk  and  curd 
of  the  rein-deer  makes  their  chief  provision ;  and  in  autumn,  they  live 
wholly  upon  fowls,  which  they  kill  with  a  cross-bow,  or  catch  in 
springes.  Nor  is  this  so  scanty  an  allowance  ;  since,  at  that  time, 
the  sea  fowls  come  in  such  abundance  that  their  ponds  and  springs 
are  covered  over.  These  are  not  so  shy  as  with  us,  but  yield  them- 
selves an  easy  prey.  They  are  chiefly  allured  to  those  places  by  the 
swarnis  of  gnats  which  infest  the  country  during  the  summer,  and 
now  repay  the  former  inconveniences,  by  inviting  such  numbers  of 
birds  as  supply  the  natives  with  food  a  fourth  part  of  the  year  in 
great  abundance. 
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The  milk,  when  newly  taken,  is  warmed  in  a  caldron,  and  thickened 
with  rennet  ;  and  then  the  curd  is  pressed  into  cheeses,  which  are 
little  and  well  tasted.  These  are  never  found  to  breed  mites  as  the 
cheese  of  other  countries;  probably  because  the  mite-fly  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Lapland.  The  whey  which  remains  is  wai-med  up  again, 
and  becomes  of  a  consistence  as  if  thickened  with  the  white  of  eggs. 
Upon  this  the  Laplanders  feed  during  the  summer  ;  it  is  pleasant 
and  well  tasted,  but  not  very  nourishing.  As  to  butter,  they  very 
seldom  make  any,  because  the  milk  affords  but  a  very  small  quantity, 
and  this,  both  in  taste  and  consistence,  is  more  nearly  resembling  to 
suet.  They  never  keep  their  milk  till  it  turns  sour ;  and  do  not  dress 
it  into  the  variety  of  dishes  which  the  more  southern  countries  are 
known  to  do.  The  only  delicacy  they  make  from  it  is  with  wood-sor- 
rel, which  being  boiled  up  with  it,  and  coagulating,  the  whole  is  put 
into  casks,  or  deer  skins,  and  kept  under  ground  to  be  eaten  in 
winter. 

The  skin  is  even  a  more  valuable  part  of  this  animal  than  either  of 
the  former.  From  that  part  of  it  which  covered  the  head  and  feet, 
they  make  their  strong  snow-shoes  with  the  hair  on  the  outside.  Of 
the  other  parts  they  compose  their  garments,  which  are  extremely 
warm,  and  which  cover  them  all  over.  The  hair  of  these  also  is  on 
the  outside ;  and  they  sometimes  line  them  with  the  fur  of  the  glutton, 
or  some  other  warm-furred  animal  of  that  climate.  These  skins  also 
serve  them  for  beds.  They  spread  them  on  each  side  of  the  fire, 
upon  some  leaves  of  the  dwarf  birch  tree,  and  in  this  manner  lie  both 
soft  and  warm.  Many  garments  made  of  the  skin  of  the  rein-deer 
are  sold  every  year  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  southern  parts  of 
Europe  ;  and  they  are  found  so  serviceable  in  keeping  out  the  cold, 
that  even  people  of  the  first  rank  are  known  to  wear  them. 

In  short,  no  part  of  this  animal  is  thrown  away  as  useless.  The 
blood  is  preserved  in  small  casks,  to  make  sauce  with  the  marrow  in 
spring.  The  horns  are  sold  to  be  converted  into  glue.  The  sinews 
are  dried,  and  divided  so  as  to  make  the  strongest  kind  of  sewing 
thread,  not  unlike  catgut.  The  tongues,  which  are  considered  as  a 
great  delicacy,  are  dried,  and  sold  into  the  more  southern  provinces. 
The  intestines  themselves  are  washed  like  our  tripe,  and  in  high 
esteem  among  the  natives.  Thus  the  Laplander  finds  all  his  neces- 
sities amply  supplied  from  this  single  animal,  and  he  who  has  a  large 
herd  of  them  has  no  idea  of  higher  luxury. 

But,  although  the  rein-deer  be  a  very  hardy  and  vigorous  animal, 
it  is  not  without  its  diseases.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  pain  it 
feels  from  the  gnat,  and  the  apprehensions  it  is  under  from  the  gad- 
fly. Its  hide  is  often  found  pierced  in  a  hundred  places,  like  a  sieve, 
from  this  insect,  and  not  a  few  die  in  their  third  year  from  this  very 
cause.  Their  teats  also  are  subject  to  cracking,  so  that  blood  comes 
instead  of  milk.  They  sometimes  take  a  loathing  for  their  food  ; 
and,  instead  of  eating,  stand  still  and  chew  the  cud.  They  are  also 
troubled  with  a  vertigo,  like  the  elk,  and  turn  round  often  till  they 
die.  The  Laplander  judges  of  their  state  by  the  manner  of  their 
turning.  If  they  turn  to  the  right,  he  judges  their  disorder  but 
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slight ;  if  they  turn  to  the  left,  he  deems  it  incurable.  The  rein-deer 
are  also  subject  to  ulcers  near  the  hoof,  which  unqualifies  them  for 
travelling,  or  keeping  with  the  herd.  But  the  most  fatal  disorder  of 
all  is  that  which  the  natives  call  the  suddataka,  which  attacks  this 
animal  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  instant  it  is  seized  with  this  dis- 
ease, it  begins  to  breathe  with  great  difficulty ;  its  eyes  begin  to  stare, 
and  its  nostrils  to  expand.  It  acquires  also  an  unusual  degree  of  ferocity 
and  attacks  all  it  meets  indiscriminately.  Still,  however,  it  continues 
to  feed  as  if  in  health,  but  is  not  seen  to  chew  the  cud,  and  it  lies 
down  more  frequently  than  before.  In  this  manner  it  continues,  every 
day  consuming  and  growing  more  lean  till  at  last  it  dies  from  mere 
inanition  ;  and  not  one  of  these  that  are  attacked  with  this  disorder 
are  ever  found  to  recover.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  but  very  lately 
known  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  although,  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  it  has  spoiled  whole  provinces  of  this  necessary  creature. 
It  is  contagious ;  and  the  moment  the  Laplander  perceives  any  of  his 
herd  infected,  he  hastens  to  kill  them  immediately  before  it  spreads 
any  farther.  When  examined  internally,  there  is  a  frothy  substance 
found  in  the  brain,  and  round  the  lungs  ;  the  intestines  are  lax  and 
flabby,  and  the  spleen  is  diminished  almost  to  nothing.  The  Lap- 
lander's only  cure  in  all  these  disorders,  is  to  anoint  the  animal's 
back  with  tar  ;  if  this  does  not  succeed,  he  considers  the  disease  as 
beyond  the  power  of  art  ;  and,  with  his  natural  phlegm,  submits  to 
the  severities  of  fortune. 

Besides  the  internal  maladies  of  this  animal,  there  are  some  exter- 
nal enemies  which  it  has  to  fear.  The  bears  now  and  then  make 
depredations  upon  the  herd  ;  but  of  all  their  persecutors,  the  crea- 
ture called  the  glutton  is  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  successful. 
The  war  between  these  is  carried  on  not  less  in  Lapland  than  in 
North  America,  where  the  rein-deer  is  called  the  carribou,  and  the 
glutton  the  carcajou.  This  animal,  which  is  not  above  the  size  of  a 
badger,  waits  M'hole  weeks  together  for  its  prey,  hid  in  the  branches 
of  some  spreading  tree  ;  and  when  the  wild  rein-deer  passes  under- 
neath, it  instantly  drops  down  upon  it,  fixing  its  teeth  and  claws  into 
the  neck,  just  behind  the  horns.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  wounded 
animal  then  flies  for  protection,  that  it  rustles  among  the  branches  of 
the  forest,  the  glutton  still  holds  its  former  position,  and,  although  it 
often  loses  a  part  of  its  skin  and  flesh,  which  are  rubbed  oft'  against 
the  trees,  yet  it  still  keeps  fast  hold  till  its  prey  drops  with  fatigue 
and  loss  of  blood.  The  deer  has  but  one  method  of  escape, 
which  is  by  jumping  into  the  water  :  that  element  its  enemy  cannot 
endure  ;  for,  as  we  are  told,  it  quits  its  hold  immediately,  and  then 
thinks  only  of  providing  for  its  own  proper  security. 

REINS.     Are   tlie   parts  of  a  bridle  each  of  them  two  reins ;  a  Pelham  and  a 

which  are  affixed  to  the  eyes  of  the  bit,  Weymouth  have  each  four. 

or  bits,  on  each  side  of  a  horse's  mouth,  REINS.     The  reins  of  a  horse  are  the 

pass  up  the  horse's  neck,  and  are  united  parts  where  the  kidnies  are  seated  ;  and 

at  the  reverse  end,  where  the  junction  of  the  word  is  generally  used  in  a  synony- 

both  are  held  in  the  hand  of  the  rider.  A  mous  sense  with  loins.     When  a  disorder 

snaffle-bridle,  and  a  hard-and-sharp,  have  arises,  or  a  defect  is  observed,  in  these 
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parts,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  some  sliort  and  sudden  turn  in  a 
narrow  stall ;  carrying  too  heavy  a  weight, 
or  drawing  too  large  a  load.  Whenever 
such  injury  is  sustained,  a  difficulty  of 
staling,  partial  dribblings,  or  the  urine 
very  high  coloured,  and  tinged  with  blood, 
will  soon  point  out  the  seat  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

REINS,  PILLAR.  Those  affixed  to 
the  centrical  pillars  of  a  riding  school  are 
so  called  ;  as  are  those  likewise,  by  which 
the  horse  is  kept  confined  ready  for  his 
ridei-,  when  saddled,  bridled,  and  turned 
round  in  his  stall. 

RELAY.  A  relay  of  horses  is  a  sup- 
ply of  fresh  ones  fixed  at  some  particular 
spot,  to  exchange  upon  a  journey.  A  re- 
lay of  hounds  applies  to  hunting  excur- 
sions, where  a  part  of  the  pack  is  alter- 
nately detached  to  a  certain  place  of  des- 
tination, that  the  sport  may  be  continued 
daily,  without  intermission. 

REPOSITORIES.  According  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  repository  is  a  place  where 
any  thing  is  safely  laid  up  ;  but  we  must 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Repo- 
sitories are  at  present  to  be  found  nume- 
rous enough  in  London,  and  are  to  be 
met  with  in  many  of  the  large  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom.  They  are  esta- 
blishments where  horses,  carriages,  &c. 
are  constantly  on  sale,  and  which,  at 
stated  (generally  Aveekly)  periods,  are  of- 
fered for  sale  by  aiiction.  Tattersall's 
celebrated  establishment  may  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  list ;  and  there  are 
other  repositories  of  respectability  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  denied  that  at  many  of  these 
places  it  behoves  those  to  be  on  their 
guard  who  wish  to  make  a  purchase,  since 
no  means  are  left  untried  to  deceive  the 
unwary :  it  must  be  admitted  also  that  many 
of  these  places  afford  facilities  for  the  pro- 
fessed horse  stealer  to  dispose  of  his  infa- 
mously acquired  commodity. 

RESTIVENESS  in  horses  proceeds 
from  a  bad  disposition  or  temper,  which 
obstinately  refuses  obedience,  where  he 
finds  the  rider  has  not  sufficient  skill  or 
address  to  compel  him ;  and  I  believe 
there  would  be  fewer  restive  horses,  if  the 
persons  first  employed  to  break  them, 
knew  the  method  of  foiling  their  defences, 
for  want  of  which,  the  horse  is  too  fre- 
quently successful  ;  which  encourages 
him  to  repeated  and  more  determined 
trials,  and  the  oftener  he  succeeds,  the 
more  he  is  confirmed  in  the  vice.  Horses 
of  this  disposition  are  exceedingly  subtle, 
and  watch  their  opportunity.  They  first, 
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as  it  were,  feel  for  your  firmness  and  re- 
solution ;  if  they  find  your  seat  strong, 
and  you  determined,  they  wait  their  op- 
portunity of  situation  where  they  can  at- 
tack you  to  advantage,  and  are  sure  to 
defend  themselves  at  that  point  on  which 
you  will  attack  them. 

Now  the  great  object  of  the  rider  in 
these  contests,  is  to  frustrate  the  horse's 
intentions,  and  protect  himself  from  injury 
in  the  struggle.  The  horse  commences 
his  attack  generally  by  stopping,  turning 
short  round,  mostly  to  the  right  hand, 
as  taking  the  rider  at  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage, because  few  men  are  so  power- 
ful with  the  left  as  the  right  hand,  and 
the  horse  expects  you  will  oppose  the  op- 
posite hand  to  which  he  turns,  to  prevent 
him  :  he  therefore  designedly  attacks  your 
weakest  hand,  and  is  so  prepared  to  defend 
himself  against  your  utmost  effiarts,  that  it 
is  vain  to  attempt  it.  But,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  prevent  him  with  your  left 
hand,  attack  him  rather  with  your  right, 
and  turn  him  completely  round,  so  that 
his  head  is  presented  the  way  you  were 
going.  And  here  an  application  of  the 
spurs  may  be  tried,  if  it  will  compel  him 
forward,  but  it  seldom  does.  He  gene- 
rally turns  round  again,  and  you,  in  like 
mannei',  attacking  his  imguarded  side, 
turn  him  two  or  three  times,  letting  your 
heel  and  spur,  if  necessary,  powerfully 
assist  your  hand,  before  he  can  arm  or 
defend  himself  against  it.  Finding  them- 
selves baffled  in  the  plot  of  their  defence, 
some  give  it  up,  and  go  on  ;  others  will 
make  a  more  obstinate  resistance,  and 
since  he  refuses  to  go  the  way  you  want 
him,  you  nmst  studiously  prevent  his  go- 
ing any  other  :  for  which  reason,  finding 
him  set  himself  against  your  endeavours 
to  make  him  go  forward,  immediately 
change  your  attack,  turn  him  about,  and 
rein  him  backward.  When  a  horse  sets 
himself  against  going  forward,  he  is  easily 
compelled  backward.  Here  his  defence 
is  again  baffled,  and  this  is  ever  to  be 
your  rule — never  to  contend  with  him  on 
that  point  he  is  prepared  to  resist. 

In  these  contests  you  must  be  collected, 
and  have  an  eye  to  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects, that  you  may  not  put  yourself  in  an 
awkward  situation,  which  through  inat- 
tention you  may  do,  without  the  design 
of  the  horse  ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  restive  horses  try  their  utmost  to  get 
you  into  these  situations,  by  sideling  to 
other  horses,  carriages,  walls,  i-ails,  the 
foot  pavement,  the  houses,  &c.  &c. 

Now  it  is   so  natural   for   persons   to 
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pull  the  horse  from  the  object  that  he 
makes  for,  that  we  do  not  wonder  to  see 
it  practised  ;  but  this  gives  a  determined 
horse  the  completest  opportunity  of  ac- 
complishing his  intention  ;  therefore,  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  a  wall, — a  riding  hovise 
is  sm'roiinded  with  walls,  and  a  restive 
horse  would  be  always  crushing  your 
knee  against  it,  if  we  had  not  the  means 
to  prevent  him.  Therefore,  whenever  we 
find  the  horse  so  disposed,  instead  of  pull- 
ing him  from  the  wall,  we  bend  his  head 
to  the  wall,  by  which  the  side  next  the 
wall  is  in  a  concave  position,  which  pre- 
vents his  utmost  endeavours  from  doing 
you  any  injury. 

But  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  roads,  in- 
numerable objects  more  dangerous  than  a 
wall,  will  pi-esent  themselves,  which  you 
must  be  attentive  not  to  come  near.  But 
the  instant  you  apprehend  or  perceive 
him  sideling  to  any  object,  turn  his  head 
to  that  object,  and  back  him  from  it.  By 
this  means  you  protect  yourself  from  in- 
jury, and  foil  his  intentions ;  consequently, 
after  a  fruitless  contest,  the  horse  is  ne- 
cessitated to  submit.  The  application  of 
whip  or  spurs  in  these  contests,  more 
than  to  shift  the  croup,  or  give  efhcacy  to 
your  hands,  is  of  so  little  use,  that  I  dare 
not  mention  them,  for  correction  injudi- 
ciously applied  does  great  mischief;  and 
many  peojjle's  passions  have  no  bounds 
when  they  begin;  and,  since  I  know  a 
horse's  vices  can  be  subdued  without  it,  I 
recommend  no  correction,  rather  than  an 
immoderate  or  ill-timed  one  ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  here  to  specify  the  instant 
it  should  be  given,  or  the  severity  I  might 
adopt  myself.  This  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  rider,  and  discretion  will 
seldom  apply  the  spurs  sharply  more  than 
twice,  or  three  times. 

I  don't  mean  to  infer,  that  correction  is 
never  to  be  given  ;  some  horses  requii-e 
it ;  others  that  have  not  a  vice  belonging 
to  them,  are  made  desperate  from  injudi- 
cious punishment :  the  rider  should  have 
judgment  to  discover  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  horse,  which  is  to  deter- 
mine, in  a  great  measure,  the  nature  and 
pi'oportion  of  his  punishment ;  but  to  re- 
peat the  spurs  and  whip,  to  make  a  horse 
go  forward  when  he  refuses,  is  certainly 
wrong.  He  must  be  immediately  ma- 
noeuvred by  the  hands,  by  turning  about 
and  about,  reining  back,  and  the  like,  till 
he  finds  his  designs,  whatever  they  were, 
frustrated ;  he  will  then,  finding  he  can 
go  no  other,  reluctantly  go  your  way,  and 
when  you  present  his  head  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  you  may  apply  the  spurs  sharply, 
which  is  compelling  him  at  last  to  obey 
the  spiu-s,  which  he  at  first  refused. 

A  horse's  defences  in  the  above  in- 
stances, in  a  manner  defeat  their  own 
purpose,  because  you  immediately  con- 
vert their  defence  to  their  punishment. 
But  there  are  some  few  horses  who  fix 
themselves  like  stocks,  setting  all  your 
endeavours  at  defiance,  to  move  them. 
There  they  set  up  a  defence  that  can  no 
way  endanger  your  person  ;  were  they  to 
move,  you  could  convert  that  to  yoin-  pur- 
pose, but  while  they  stand  as  stocks,  they 
defy  you  to  move  them  forward,  backward, 
to  right  or  left.  This  defence  must  also 
be  converted  to  punishment :  let  them 
stand,  and  make  no  attempt  to  move  them, 
and  you  will  find  in  a  short  space,  fre- 
quently less  than  a  minute,  they  will  move 
of  themselves.  If  you  have  patience  to 
sit  on  their  backs,  and  keep  them  there 
for  a  time,  it  is  the  most  proper  punish- 
ment for  the  oflTence,  and  will  surely  cure 
that  mode  of  defence. 

Though  I  have  here  set  forth  a  method 
of  manoeuvre,  with  little  or  no  correction, 
I  am  sensible  that  many  persons  (if  they 
possessed  the  skill)  have  not  the  patience 
to  adopt  it,  but  will  let  their  passion  ovex'- 
come  their  reason,  and  whip  and  spur 
will  be  rigorously  applied.  Some  horses 
are  of  such  an  abject  spirit,  that  they  may 
be  beat  out  of  their  sulks ;  others  you  are 
obliged  to  manoeuvre,  and  those  riders 
that  cannot  keep  then-  temper,  apply  the 
whip  and  spurs. 

Now,  the  pulling  and  twisting  a  horse 
about,  is  what  beats  him,  and  when  done 
with  judgment  soon  overcomes  and  se- 
cures your  safety.  But  when  injudi- 
ciously applied,  the  contest  is  generally 
longer,  and  the  rider  exposed  to  imminent 
danger. — Should  he  escape  unhurt,  and 
wori-y  the  horse  out,  he  attributes  his  suc- 
cess to  the  resolute  application  of  the  whip 
and  spurs,  which,  I  am  of  opinion,  too 
frequently  prolongs  the  contest.  Never- 
theless, the  multitude  are  apt  to  mistake 
such  temerity  for  skilful  horsemanship, 
for  they  are  eye  witnesses  of  the  resolution 
and  courage  of  the  rider,  but  are  ignorant 
that  the  end  might  have  been  obtained  by 
a  more  mild,  certain,  and  safe,  method. 
For  when  the  rider  loses  his  temper, 
which  a  brutal  application  of  the  whip 
and  spurs  is  a  certain  indication  of,  his 
thoughts  are  not  collected,  and  his  opera- 
tions are  without  judgment ;  he  provokes 
a  more  violent  resistance,  precipitates 
himself  into  dangerous  situations,  (which. 
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if  he  had  been  cool  and  collected,  he 
might  easily  have  avoided,)  and  the  con- 
test becomes  imminently  dangerous,  and 
very  doubtful ;  and  if  no  disaster  happens 
to  the  rider,  it  terminates  by  consent  of 
the  horse  in  a  respite  for  the  present ;  he 
submits  for  the  moment,  tliat  he  may  re- 
cover strength  to  renew  the  attack,  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  consider  himself  de- 
feated. 

RESUSCITATION.  The  reviving  or 
raising  again  to  a  state  of  action,  an  ani- 
mal whose  vital  powers  have  been  sus- 
pended by  any  accident,  as  by  hanging, 
suffocation,  drowning,  &c.  Mr.  Feron 
observes,  that  the  too  common  practice  of 
leaving  a  mare  in  places  unsuitable  for 
her  foaling,  or  exposing  her  in  a  field 
amongst  other  horses,  frequently  produces 
fatal  accidents. — "  Every  one  knows  (says 
he)  tliat  there  is  not  a  year  passes,  but 
we  hear  of  foals  being  smothered  in 
ditches,  or  drowned  in  ponds  or  rivulets, 
after  having  been  unmercifully  bruised, 
or  their  bones  fractured,"  &c. 

Those  who  advert  to  the  various  causes 
that  may  suspend  life,  will  find  that  too 
hasty  a  decision,  as  to  its  final  extinction, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  commended.  With- 
out having  previously  employed  all  the 
resources,  that  humanity  and  the  veteri- 
nary art  may  suggest,  we  are  by  no  means 
justifiable  in  supposing  animals  irrecover- 
able when  the  accident  is  recent. 

"  The  first  treatment  in  cases  of  sus- 
pended animation  (says  Mr.  Feron)  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  should  be  directed 
to  excite  a  susceptibility  of  stimuli ;  and 
next,  for  restoring  susceptibility  itself. 
An  advantage  so  essential  must  induce 
lis  to  be  particularly  careful  in  the  choice 
and  application  of  stimulant  medicines, 
and  not  to  administer  such  as  are  too 
powerful  at  first,  which  would  indeed  ex- 
cite irritability,  but  in  too  violent  a  de- 
gree ;  and  it  is  also  deserving  attention, 
tliat  in  the  beginning  of  the  process,  when 
susceptibility  of  irritation  is  but  slight, 
violent  stimulants  may  be  pernicious,  by 
tending  to  suppress  the  latent  sparks  of 
life.  But  by  a  due  proportion  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  medicines,  and  being 
skilfully  managed,  the  action  and  reaction 
of  the  vital  power  may  be  restored,  and 
the  system  again  become  susceptible  of 
stinuili. 

It  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible, 
to  discover,  whether  or  no  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  entirely  suppressed.  The  suscep- 
tibility of  irritation  may  be  completely 
suppressed,  and  the  animal,  apparently 
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dead,  may  be  insensible  to  the  effect  of 
the  strongest  stimuli,  sucli  as  the  opera- 
tion of  the  knife,  and  effects  of  a  red  hot 
iron  ;  and  yet  the  vital  power  may  not  be 
extinct.  The  state  of  life  is  manifested 
from  all  the  symptoms  of  animation.  In 
this  case,  irritability  is  not  impeded  in  its 
free  progressive  action ;  respiration,  pulse, 
and  animal  heat,  are  somewhat  percep- 
tible." 

These  and  the  subsequent  remarks  of 
this  judicious  writer  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  rashness  and  impropriety  of 
consigning  to  the  kennel,  a  colt  of  con- 
siderable value,  before  the  following  treat- 
ment has  been  fairly  and  fully  tried. 

"  If  a  colt  is  foaled  appai-ently  dead,  in 
a  place  where  but  little  or  no  assistance 
can  be  got,  let  his  tongue  be  immediately 
stimulated,  rubbing  it  with  common  salt. 
This  stimulant  may  promote  expectora- 
tion, and  thus  admit  the  external  air 
freely  :  I  have  seen  several  instances  of 
colts,  foaled  apjiarently  dead,  recovering 
all  the  symptoms  of  animation  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes.  Instilling  a  few  drops 
of  volatile  spii'it  into  the  inner  corners  of 
the  eyes,  may  likewise  operate  with  good 
effect ;  but,  should  the  case  prove  obsti- 
nate, and  vitality  continue  suppressed,  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery  must  be 
resorted  to,  or  a  red  hot  iron  passed  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  chest  and  under 
the  belly.  Cutting  the  skin  in  front  of 
the  chest,  under  the  belly,  and  other  places 
where  rowels  are  admissible,  is  also  ad- 
visable, as  well  as  rubbing  the  legs  well 
with  oil  of  turpentine. 

If  any  signs  of  life  should  be  pei'cep- 
tible,  then  it  would  be  an  excellent  prac- 
tice to  supply  the  blood  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  oxygen  gas,  pure  or  diluted 
with  atmospheric  air.  Stimulating  the 
nostrils  with  the  vapours  of  vitriolic  acid, 
or  marine  acid,  will  also  be  a  very  proper 
application. 

But  a  more  proper  method  of  immedi- 
ately stimulating  the  heart  and  arteries, 
would  be,  by  transfusing  new  blood  into 
them.  This  operation  deserves  particu- 
lar attention,  in  cases  of  suspended  ani- 
mation. It  is  performed  by  injecting  the 
blood  that  comes  out  of  the  artei-y  of  a 
calf  or  sheep,  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
colt  that  is  apparently  dead  at  the  same 
time  he  is  foaled  ;  and  is  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz. 

The  animal  you  wish  to  kill,  in  order 
to  save  the  other,  must  be  well  secured, 
and  laid  as  near  the  other  as  possible. 
Then  a  longitudinal  incision  must  be  made 
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in  its  neck,  that  you  may  find  the  carotid 
artery,  which  lies  along  side,  and  imme- 
diately inidei',  the  jugular  vein  (or  vein  of 
the  neck)  ;  having  previously  secured  two 
injecting  pipes,  such  as  those  used  for  in- 
jecting anatomical  preparations,  at  each 
end  of  a  tube  long  enough  to  reach  from 
one  animal  to  the  other.  One  of  these 
pipes  must  be  introduced  into  the  carotid 
artery  of  the  calf,  and  the  other  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  the  colt  apparently  dead  ; 
the  artery  must  he  well  secured  with  a  li- 
gature just  imder  the  pipe,  until  the 
other  pipe  is  properly  fixed  into  the  vein 
of  the  colt,  or  other  animal,  that  we  sup- 
pose to  be  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion only.  When  the  apparatus  is  ready, 
you  may  cut  the  ligature  of  the  carotid 
artery  of  the  calf;  you  will  then  see  the 
blood,  that  comes  immediately  from  the 
heart,  running  from  one  animal  to  the 
other." 

Mr.  Feron  assures  us,  that  "  this  opera- 
tion is  almost  certain  to  restore  life,  if 
the  organic  fibres  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries can  be  at  all  affected  by  stimulants;" 
and  we  confess  tliere  appears  to  be  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  probability  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

RETRIEVER,  THE.  In  cover  shoot- 
ing, and  particularly  since  the  hattii  sys- 
tem has  been  introduced,  a  retriever  has 
been  found  essentially  serviceable.  A 
water  spaniel  is  perhaps  as  well  calculated 
for  this  purpose  as  any  ramification  of 
the  dog.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  in- 
formed, that  the  duty  of  the  animal  in 
question,  is  to  fetch  the  game  when  killed. 

RHEUMATISM  (says  the  judicious 
Feron)  is  certainly  a  very  common  com- 
plaint in  the  human  subject ;  but  whether 
this  disease  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  a  modern  veterinaiy  work,  as 
a  genus  of  disorder  belonging  to  the  brute 
species,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  determined, 
nor  proved  by  experience  and  observation. 

We  know  that  many  horses  become 
lame  without  any  apparent  cause ;  yet 
this  does  not  sufficiently  warrant  us  to 
pronounce  with  certainty,  that  it  is  posi- 
tively produced  by  rheumatism  :  because 
his  lameness  may  arise  from  injuries  done 
to,  or  violence  exercised  on,  this  noble 
animal,  and  not  from  rheumatism,  as 
many  old  farriery  writers  supposed  it  to 
be  :  their  works  being,  for  the  most  part, 
compiled  from  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  adapted  to  the  human  sub- 
ject, they  have  not  discriminated  between 
the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  human 
and  brute  species,  and  have  described 
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many  diseases  as  common  to  both,  which 
in  reality  belong  to  the  former  only,  but 
never  affect  the  horse  nor  any  other  qua- 
druped. 

It  is  thus  the  ignorant  practitioner, 
when  he  cannot  find  out  the  seat  of  the 
complaint,  immediately  pronounces  that 
it  is  a  rheumatism ;  whilst  the  more  mi- 
nute investigation  of  the  enlightened,  soon 
find  the  disease  to  be  in  some  other  place, 
and  of  a  nature  very  diftereut  from  rheu- 
matism. Such  as  an  inflammation  of  the 
sensible  sole,  frog,  and  lamina  of  the  foot; 
or  perhaps  in  the  ligaments  of  the  coffin 
and  small  pastern  joints,  &c.  In  short, 
if  we  examine  and  reflect  upon  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  those  jjarts,  we  shall 
see,  that  they  are  continually  kept  in  an 
unremitting  state  of  exertion  ;  and  the 
action  which  produces  an  imequal  distri- 
bution of  the  weight,  will  undoubtedly 
produce  a  lameness,  easily  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  rheumatism,  as  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  will  often  subside,  without  the 
farrier's  assistance  ;  but  there  will  remain 
a  chronic  lameness,  for  weeks,  or  per- 
haps months,  generally  owing  to  the  mis- 
management of  the  original  accident  ; 
and  to  save  the  practitioner's  ignorance, 
the  disease  goes  under  the  name  of  rheu- 
matism. 

If  horses  and  other  animals  are  subject 
to  rheumatism,  it  will  be  found  to  proceed 
from  an  inspissated  mucus  left  upon  the 
fascia  of  the  muscles,  occasioning  pain 
when  they  move. 

The  grand  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining 
the  seat  of  this  disease ;  however,  the 
shoulders  and  hips  are  the  parts  most 
commonly  affected  with  it,  and  it  is  often 
so  deeply  situated  in  those  parts,  that 
neither  the  sight,  nor  even  the  touch,  can 
enable  us  to  determine,  nor  to  distinguish 
it  from  any  other  lameness.  But  if  a 
horse  goes  lame  without  a  visible  cause, 
accompanied  with  a  wasting  of  the  limbs 
on  the  side  affected,  it  appears  so  evident, 
as  not  to  leave  any  doubt  of  its  being  a 
rheumatism. 

The  Cure  must  be  began  by  taking  a 
little  blood,  and  rubbing  the  parts  twice 
a  day  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  blister- 
ing the  decayed  parts,  allowing  them  to 
discharge  for  a  considerable  time ;  if  these 
fail,  no  method  would  then  be  attended 
with  so  probable  a  success  of  a  radical 
cure,  as  the  actual  cautery,  made  very 
small  and  round  pohited,  so  as  to  be  in- 
troduced very  deep  into  the  muscular 
parts  ;  a  few  doses  of  purging  physic  will 
be  of  some  service,  particularly  if  it  pro- 
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ceeds  from  any  stramous  humours,  or  a 
tendency  to  an  ulcer ;  in  tlie  interval  of 
purging,  give  one  or  two  alterative  balls 
every  day,  composed  of  antimony  half  an 
ounce,  and  calomel  iifteen  grains ;  the 
same  dose  may  be  repeated  every  day,  and 
continued  until  the  desired  effect  is  ob- 
tained, taking  care  to  keep  the  animal 
well  clothed,  with  a  great  deal  of  gentle 
exercise. 

This  is  another  case  in  which  warm 
bathing  would  be  extremely  beneficial,  if 
it  could  be  provided  for  horses  w-ith  as 
little  trouble  and  expense  as  it  is  done 
for  the  use  of  the  human  subject.  After 
the  treatment  above  recommended,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  turn  out  the  animal  to 
grass  ;  for  which,  a  salt  marsh  will  be 
preferable  to  any  other ;  but  this  is  re- 
commended as  a  last  i-esource  only. 

RIDING.     See  Horsemaxsuip. 

RIDING  A  TROTTING  MATCH. 
The  method  of  riding  a  trotter  is  to  sit  as 
close  down  to  the  saddle  as  possible  ;  by 
■which  I  mean,  you  are  not  to  rise  in  the 
stirrups,  nor  stand  in  them ;  but,  taking  a 
deep  hold  with  the  muscles  of  the  thighs, 
sit  as  close  and  still  as  the  action  of  the 
horse  will  permit;  and  the  faster  he  goes, 
the  less  yovi  Avill  find  yovu*  seat  disturbed. 
The  stirrups  must  not  be  too  short,  for  you 
are  never  to  bear  more  than  the  weight 
of  your  toe  in  them,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  horse  going  forward  will  give  your 
body  a  little  backward  inclination,  and 
your  legs  a  little  forward ;  for  you  must 
be  mindful  not  to  bring  your  legs  too  near 
him,  lest  he  should  bring  his  haimches 
forward,  which  might  cause  him  to  gal- 
lop. 

The  next  consideration  is,  to  know  the 
manner  and  trim  of  tlie  horse  ;  for,  since 
horses  contract  habits  as  well  as  men,  at 
such  times  as  you  want  their  utmost  ex- 
ertions they  must  not  be  put  out  of  them. 
Therefore,  a  man  will  ride  a  trotter  to 
better  advantage  after  he  has  been  used 
to  him,  than  he  will  the  first  time  :  ac- 
commodating yourself  to  the  horse's  man- 
ner, you  sit  still,  and  give  him  whatever 
aid  or  support  he  requires ;  carrying  your 
hands  low,  you  encourage  him  to  extend 
himself  to  the  utmost,  and  your  judgment 
is  to  discover  when  he  over-rates  himself 
as  much  as  will,  if  not  prevented,  cer- 
tainly cause  him  to  gallop. 

This  requires  some  skill,  for  otherwise 
you  Avould  be  sure  to  make  him  gallop  ; 
to  prevent  him,  you  must  increase  your 
pull,  but  keep  your  hands  down.  Were 
you  to  raise  your  hand  one  quarter  of  an 
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inch  to  increase  your  power,  you  would 
cause  the  horse  to  gallop.  If  you  find 
you  have  not  sufficient  strength,  rather 
than  raise  your  hand,  you  may  press  your 
feet  forward  in  the  stirrups,  to  give  effect 
to  your  pull ;  but  closing  the  legs,  or 
raising  the  hand,  in  this  situation,  would 
immediately  cause  him  to  gallop.  A 
horse  is  as  liable,  nay,  more  likely,  to  gal- 
lop at  times,  when  he  is  not  near  at  speed 
in  the  trot,  as  when  he  is  at  over-rate, 
and  this  is  when  the  jockeys  say  he  is  not 
settled ;  that  is^  when  his  haunches  are 
too  much  under  him,  and  liis  over-eager- 
ness to  get  on  will  not  slacken  the 
haunches  to  give  the  shoulders  the  lead. 

These  are  awkward  situations  both  for 
rider  and  horse,  and  they  are  rendered 
more  so  by  the  clattering  of  accompanying 
horses  ;  the  animation  of  the  company 
so  increases  the  horse's  eagerness,  which 
quickens  the  haunches,  already  too  for- 
ward, that  it  requires  the  greatest  skill  to 
prevent  the  horse  from  galloping,  and 
more  so  to  settle  him  to  the  trot.  Were 
you  to  ease  your  hand  to  give  the 
shoulders  liberty,  the  forwardness  of  the 
haimches  would  force  the  shoulders  to 
gallop  ;  if  jou  pull  at  him,  you  increase 
your  disorder,  b}^  pulling  him  together 
when  he  is  already  too  much  united,  and 
risk  his  galloping ;  if  you  raise  your 
hand,  or  close  your  legs,  he  is  sure  to 
gallop.  You  have,  therefore,  to  act  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  delicacy,  by 
keeping  your  hands  down,  and  jirevent- 
ing  the  propensity  of  the  shoulders  to  lift 
into  the  gallop ;  you  must  not  be  angry 
or  impatient,  because  your  nerves  would 
be  thereby  affected,  which  communicates 
to  the  horse,  and  he  becomes  more  impa- 
tient, which  prevents  him  from  disuniting 
and  extending  himself ;  but  if  you  are 
patient  and  cool,  the  restriction  of  the 
hand,  mild  and  soft,  the  hoi^se  will  soon 
slacken  his  haunches,  drop  his  head,  and 
extend  himself.  This  done,  you  must  be 
careful  that  no  unsteadiness  in  j'our  hand 
or  seat  creates  the  disorder  again.  The 
generality  of  trotters,  when  they  extend 
themselves,  or  as  they  term  it,  settle  to  it, 
take  a  steady  support  from  the  hand  ;  this 
must  be  permitted,  and  the  hand  kept 
firm  and  still,  that  the  horse  may  have  a 
dependence  on  it.  He  will  frequently  re- 
fresh his  mouth,  by  yielding  his  nose,  or 
moving  his  head,  and  then  take  a  support 
again  ;  Mhatever  is  accommodating  to 
him  may  be  allowed,  so  that  it  has  not  a 
tendency  to  make  him  lift  before  or  be- 
hind, gallop,  or  abate  his  trot.     When  a 
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horse  is  tnie  on  his  legs,  yoa  may  en- 
courage and  lu-ge  him  to  do  his  best,  but 
if  he  over-rates  himself  (which  you  will 
feel  and  know  by  practice)  he  must  fall, 
or  gallop  to  ^Jrevent  it ;  unless  the  rider, 
at  the  instant  he  perceives  it,  saves  and 
prevents  liim,  by  the  method  I  have  be- 
fore related.  When  a  horse's  powers  are 
unequally  distributed,  which  happens  from 
different  causes ;  from  nature,  when  the 
hind  quarters  have  greater  liberty  than 
the  fore,  or  the  fore  than  the  liind  ;  from 
habit,  by  bad  riding,  when  a  horse  is  suf- 
fered to  trot  before  and  gallop  behind,  or 
gallop  before  and  trot  behind,  they  are 
then  apt  to  lift  or  hitch  when  pressed  or 
tired.  You  cannot  in  these  situations 
urge  them  on,  for  fear  of  making  a  com- 
plete gallop  of  it ;  and  the  lifting  and 
hitching  are  liable  to  dispute,  the  one 
party  denying  it  to  be  a  trot,  the  other 
persisting  he  did  not  gallop.  In  these 
situations,  cool  and  patient  endeavours 
will  effect  your  purpose,  and  get  your 
horse  true  in  his  trot,  preferable  to  any 
other  measures.  You  must  not  flurry  a 
horse  on  any  account,  for  that  will  surely 
unsettle  him;  and  when  settled,  your  seat 
must  be  as  steady  as  possible,  and  your 
hand  kept  down,  and  attentive  to  correct 
every  propensity  to  lift,  hitch,  over-rate, 
gallop,  and  the  like.  And  whenever  you 
feel  these  propensities,  you  must  check 
them  with  tlie  greatest  nicety ;  for  these 
checks  certainly  retard  the  horse's  speed, 
consequently  you  must  apply  no  more 
than  just  sufflcient  to  prevent  his  gallop- 
ing. Therefore,  all  the  operations  of  the 
hand  must  be  low,  to  keep  the  horse 
down,  as  they  term  it. 

From  these  remarks,  a  person  by  prac- 
tice may  the  sooner  acquire  the  art ;  but, 
remember,  a  person  must  be  a  good  rider 
to  ride  a  match,  whether  galloping,  or 
trotting,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  to 
ride  well  requires  practice ;  for  the  theory 
is  only  the  knowing  how  it  should  be 
done,  and  may  want  the  ability  to  do  it ; 
but  knowing  the  theory  will  certainly 
assist  your  practice. 

RIDING  SCHOOL  is  a  convenient 
receptacle,  with  every  accommodation  for 
riding,  where  the  yovmg  of  both  sexes  are 
taught  to  ride  by  proper  masters. 

RIFLE.  A  short  gun  for  ball-shoot- 
ing, the  inner  surface  of  the  barrel  being 
grooved. 

"  Rifles  (says  Baker)  throwing  to  the 

right  or  left  is  sometimes  owing  to  the 

trigger   pulling    too  hard,   and   at  other 

times,  to  the  man  throwing  his  head  too 
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far  over  the  centre  of  the  stock.  The 
sword  or  bayonet,  when  fixed  on  tlie  bar- 
rel, will  be  liable  to  attract  the  sight  to- 
wards it,  which  will  give  a  cross  sight :  in 
taking  aim,  the  practitioner  should  guard 
himself  particularly  against  this,  or  he 
will  be  much  deceived  at  the  intended 
object. 

The  alteration  I  have  made  in  the  false 
breech,  at  the  breech-end  of  the  barrel 
in  rifles,  by  making  a  large  deep  hollow, 
Avill  conduct  the  eye  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  sight,  and  will  be  found  useful  in 
preventing  a  cross  sight.  The  importance 
of  these  improvements  will  be  suHicicntly 
obvious,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  when  car- 
ried into  practice,  will  meet  general  ap- 
probation, and  be  found  very  useful  to  the 
service  in  general. 

By  way  of  ascertaining  whether  a  rifle 
carries  to  the  right  or  left,  I  tried  the 
following  method,  and  the  resvdt  of  various 
experiments  was  pei-fectly  satisfactory.  I 
constructed  a  number  of  boards,  to  form 
a  target,  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  plate- 
rack.  I  placed  twelve  of  these  boards, 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  separated  one  inch 
from  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  yards,  and  as  the  ball  passed,  I 
carefully  marked  its  direction.  With  a 
rifle  which  has  thrown  the  ball  from  the 
straight  line,  I  have  found  it  pass  through 
the  target,  as  above  constructed,  in  calm 
weather,  one  inch  more  on  one  side  on 
the  outward  board  than  the  one  in  the 
centre,  where  the  ball,  from  a  perfect 
rifle,  had  previously  entered.  I  have  r-e- 
peatedly  tried  this  experiment,  in  all 
weathers  :  and  am  convinced  that  my 
former  opinion  was  perfectly  correct,  in 
stating,  that  the  wind  has  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  flight  of  the  ball,  and  will 
cause  it  to  fly  from  a  straight  line,  even 
though  the  piece  be  perfectly  true. 

If  the  rifle  is  found  to  throw  to  the 
right,  the  back  sight  should  be  drove  to 
the  left,  and  the  front  sight  to  the  right  ; 
both  of  which  are  left  loose  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  if  it  throws  to  the  left,  move  the 
sight  contrary,  as  above,  till  the  man  who 
uses  it  finds  it  right.  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  sights  being  moved,  after  once  set 
straight  for  the  man  that  practises  it. 

The  trigger  should  not  draw  too  hard, 
as  that  will  alter  the  direction  of  the  rifle 
in  firing.  A  rifleman,  to  ascertain  when 
his  trigger  pulls  too  hard,  is  to  suspend 
the  trigger  of  the  rifle  on  the  fore-finger 
of  his  right  hand,  with  the  muzzle  down- 
wards, with  the  lock  on  full  cock,  (taking 
care  the  piece  is  not  loaded,  as  that  would 
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be  very  dangerous,)  which  should  just 
bear  its  own  weight  ;  and  if  it  requires 
considerabl)-  more  than  the  weight  of  tlie 
piece  to  pull  off  the  triggei-,  it  is  too  hard, 
and  will  take  the  rifle  out  of  its  right  di- 
rection when  fired.  The  same  rule  will 
do  to  try  the  locks  of  muskets  bj'  ;  and 
the  same  expedient  should  be  resorted  to. 
I  have  seen  many  muskets  where  the 
trigger  has  drawn  so  hard  as  to  require 
considerably  more  than  their  own  weight 
to  draw  them  off";  and  have  often  wondered 
how  soldiers  contrive  to  fire  them  at  all ; 
and  particularly  how  they  keej)  pace  with 
others  that  will  not  bear  their  own  weight 
when  suspended  on  the  trigger.  What 
must  be  the  exertion  of  the  one  man  to 
the  other,  whose  trigger  draws  so  easy ! 
I  do  not  allude  to  hair  triggers,  but  the 
triggers  with  common  pull,  as  now  used 
by  the  ninety-fifth  regiment.  The  gun 
should  neither  be  over  heavy,  nor  too 
light  ;  as  the  extreme  of  either  would 
prove  equally  disadvantageous  :  in  the 
one  case,  the  gun  might  be  made  so  heavy, 
that,  were  the  trigger  to  bear  the  weight 
of  it,  it  would  cause  too  great  exertion ; 
and,  in  the  other  case,  if  it  be  made  too 
light,  by  the  same  rule  it  would  be  very 
unsafe.  The  rifles  of  the  ninety-fifth 
regiment  are  nine  pounds  and  a  half  each  ; 
and  the  locks  have  a  fly  or  scape  in  the 
timiblcr,  to  prevent  the  sear  catching  at 
the  half-cock,  which  will  frequently  hap- 
pen, if  the  lock  pulls  as  it  ought"  to  do 
without  it ;  rifles  requiring  a  much  lighter 
pidl  at  the  trigger  than  nuiskets. 

In  letting  the  cock  down  from  full  to 
half-cock,  the  following  directions  should 
be  particularly  attended  to :  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  should  be  on  the  top  of 
the  cock  over  the  flint,  against  the  cock- 
pin  that  holds  in  the  flint  :  hold  it  back  ; 
with  the  fore- finger  of  the  right  hand 
draw  the  trigger,  and  let  the  cock  gra- 
dually down  towards  the  pan  until  it  lias 
passed  the  half-cock  ;  then  draAv  it  back 
into  the  half-cock,  which  will  be  easily 
ascertained  by  hearing  it  click  into  the 
hali-bent  or  catch  of  the  tumbler.  The 
locks  of  rifle  pieces  have  in  general  a  fly 
or  scape  in  the  tumbler  of  the  lock,  which 
is  called  a  detant,  to  prevent  the  sear 
catching  at  the  half-cock,  which  keeps  it 
from  going  into  the  half-cock  until  it  is 
let  down,  and  drawn  back  as  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  consequently  requires  par- 
ticular attention.  Indeed  the  locks  of  all 
fire-arms  cannot  be  too  carefully  noticed, 
nor  the  method  I  have  suggested  be  too 
minutely  practised ;  as  I  have  often  found 
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the  sear  catch  on  the  half-bent  of  the 
tumbler  instead  of  going  into  the  bent, 
which  makes  it  very  dangerous  ;  as  a 
shake  of  the  piece,  or  dropping  the  butt 
on  the  ground,  would  let  it  ofl'.  Such  a 
mistake  has  in  a  great  degree  induced  the 
report  of  a  gun  going  ofl"  at  half-cock  ;  and 
particularly  the  lock  of  soldiers'  muskets, 
which  are  apt  to  catch  on  the  half-bent  of 
the  tumbler,  if  not  let  down  and  drawn 
back  as  before  mentioned.  This  arises 
from  the  half-bent  and  sear  nose  being 
left  too  wide  or  too  thick,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  but  more  especially  with 
the  locks  of  muskets.  I  am  not  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  use  of  hair  triggers,  as  they 
are  apt  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  without 
great  care  become  dangerous.  If  the 
locks  are  made  to  act  as  before  mentioned, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  them. 

To  take  a  true  aim  with  a  cross  wind, 
I  recommend  the  practitioner  to  make 
some  allowance,  as  I  have  ever  found  that 
the  surest  method.  Some  people  fancy 
the  folding  elevating  sights  most  eligible  : 
but  I  confess  I  have  little  opinion  of  their 
practical  utilitj',  as  the  joints  of  the  sights 
will  work  loose  from  wear,  so  that  there 
will  be  little  dependence  in  the  truth  of 
them.  The  sight  for  the  greatest  range 
may  be  up,  when  a  shot  at  a  shorter  dis- 
tance may  ofter :  in  this  case  the  man, 
not  perceiving  it,  would  be  much  deceived 
in  taking  his  aim  ;  and  will  require  the 
face  to  be  removed  from  its  stationary 
place  on  the  stock,  to  enable  the  eye  to 
pass  over  it  :  thus  he  will  be  doubly  de- 
ceived, as  he  will  have  no  rest  for  his 
cheek.  I  have  found  it  a  more  certain 
way  to  make  allowance  in  the  elevation, 
rather  than  to  move  the  face  from  its 
stationary  place  ofl'  the  stock,  to  allow  the 
eye  to  pass  over  the  folding  elevating 
sights,  for  three  hundred  yards  range.  In 
trying  guns  I  have  frequently  been  de- 
ceived by  folding  elevating  sights  ;  for 
which  reason  I  rely  always  on  one  sight, 
and  consider  that  much  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  at  all  distances.  Its  shape 
on  the  top  should  represent  a  sphere  of  a 
circle,  with  a  small  notch  in  the  centre, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  light  on  each  side  of 
the  front  sight,  which  forms  itself  to  the 
eye  better  than  any  sight  I  have  ever  yet 
tried.  The  back  sight  shoidd  not  stand 
too  near  the  lock  ;  as  it  will  be  liable  to 
be  fifled  with  filth  from  the  smoke  from 
the  pan  of  the  lock,  which  Avill  be  a  great 
denial  to  taking  a  true  sight  through  the 
small  notch.  The  sight  cannot  be  too 
much  simplified,  as  the  object  is  more 
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easily  obtained  ;  and  if  a  man  cannot 
measure  his  distance  with  his  eye,  all  the 
folding,  elevating,  or  telegraphic  sights  so 
wonderfully  eulogized,  will  never  reahze 
his  expectations;  and  though  perseverance 
may  accomplish  much,  he  may  rest  as- 
sured he  will  eventually  discover  his  error. 
One  of  the  principal  sciences  in  shooting 
is,  for  a  man  to  measure  his  distance  cor- 
rectly before  he  shoots  ;  and,  if  he  cannot 
do  this,  all  the  sights  that  can  be  added 
will  never  make  him  a  good  shot  with  a 
rifle,  or  indeed  any  other  piece.  As  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  this  may  easily  be 
accomplished  by  adopting  the  method  I 
have  suggested,  and  by  adhering  strictly 
to  the  rules  laid  down  for  judging  dis- 
tances. 

Among  other  new-fangled  terms  for 
sights,  there  is  one  called  the  diopta,  or 
telegraph  sight ;  but  of  which  I  entertain 
a  poor  opinion.  However,  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  whilst  the  man  is  taking  his 
aim  through  this  famous  invention,  I 
could  shoot  him  three  times  over.  From 
the  description  of  it,  I  consider  it  both 
cumbersome  and  troublesome,  and  very 
liable  to  be  easily  displaced.  Neither  the 
French,  Germans,  nor  Americans,  ever 
use  such  a  ridiculous  advantage  as  it  is 
called.  They  use  one  back  sight,  which 
is  indeed  most  certain  ;  and  the  front  sight 
should  be  placed  as  near  the  nose  end  of 
the  barrel  as  possible,  and  not,  as  I  have 
occasionally  seen  them,  two  or  three  inches 
off; — this  could  never  have  been  invented 
by  a  jjractical  gun  maker,  or  even  by  a 
practical  rifleman. 

A  rifleman  should  first  fire  from  a  rest, 
at  a  short  distance,  to  ascertain  the  straight 
line  of  his  sights  ;  after  which  he  should 
ascertain  the  elevation  of  his  rifle  at  point 
blank  ;  by  which  means  he  will  elevate  or 
depress,  according  to  the  distance  he  is 
from  the  object  he  fires  at.  A  young 
rifleman  should  never  accustom  himself 
to  fire  from  a  rest  after  he  has  ascertained 
the  natiu'e  of  the  sights,  &c.  but  should 
pi'actise  the  best  position  to  insure  steadi- 
ness. Firing  at  a  target  fixed  against  a 
bank  of  earth,  sand,  or  chalk  pit,  has 
given  me  a  much  better  opportunity  of 
correcting  ei-rors,  than  firing  at  a  small 
target  alone  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
field.  To  ascertain  the  exact  elevation  or 
depression  of  a  ball,  place  a  small  object 
either' above  or  below  the  bull's  eye,  or 
centre  of  the  tai'get ; — by  firing  at  various 
distances,  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  ball  will  be  perceptible,  and,  by  taking 
aim  accordingly,  you  will  obtain  the 
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greatest  accuracy.  I  suggest  these  hints 
to  the  young  practitioner  ;  and  strongly 
recommend  him  to  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity to  practise  ;  to  make  remarks  on 
every  variation  that  occurs ;  and,  by  con- 
tinually noticing  the  deviation  of  the  ball 
from  its  intended  object,  he  will  ascertain 
with  precision,  and  be  enabled  to  rectify 
every  error  that  occurs,  till  at  last  he  be- 
comes a  good  shot. 

I  wish  to  caution  the  rifleman  never  to 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  loading  and 
firing,  I  have  found  one  shot  in  a  minute 
as  much  as  I  could  fire  to  keep  myself 
steady,  and  to  perform  every  motion  me- 
thodically ;  and  let  him  rest  assured,  as  a 
general  principle,  that  loading  properly  is 
much  more  advantageous  than  loading 
expeditiously. 

When  the  sun  shines  strongly  in  the 
face,  the  brim  of  the  hat  is  a  great  pro- 
tection, as  the  rays  are  too  powerful  for 
the  eyes,  imless  shaded  with  something. 
In  ramming  down  the  ball,  the  air  will 
sometimes  force  the  powder  into  the 
touch-hole  very  hard,  w^iicli  wall  occasion 
the  rifle  to  hang  fire,  or  flash  in  the  pan, 
and  not  fire  the  powder  in  the  barrel, 
particularly  in  joint  or  patent  breech  bar- 
rels, as  the  narrow  chamber  at  the  bottom 
of  the  patent  breech  is  forced  by  the  pow- 
der and  the  air  which  the  ball  drives  before 
it  so  hard,  tliat  the  rifle  will  hang  or  miss 
fire  more  than  it  will  with  a  plain  breech. 

To  pi'event  hanging  fire,  put  a  picker, 
made  for  that  purpose,  into  the  touch-hole 
whilst  loading  ;  shut  down  the  hammer 
on  the  picker,  or  the  air  will  blow  it  out ; 
when  loaded,  take  out  the  picker,  prime, 
and  with  the  picker  force  a  little  powder 
into  the  touch-hole.  Be  careful  not  to 
prime  too  full,  as  it  will  prevent  the  ham- 
mer going  down,  and  occasion  the  pi-ime 
to  be  lost,  or  the  damp  to  get  to  the 
priming  ;  which  will  make  the  rifle  hang 
or  miss  fire.  A  pin  or  small  feather  will 
be  equally  effective  to  stop  the  touch-hole 
when  not  provided  with  a  picker. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,  '  that 
the  balls  used  by  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs 
occasion  much  more  terrible  wounds  than 
those  used  by  European  troops  :  they  have 
attached  to  each  of  them  a  pedicle  of  iron 
or  copper,  which  is  united  with  the  lead 
when  cast.  The  iron  wire,  which  is  about 
an  inch  long,  enters  into  the  cartridge, 
and  sometimes  unites  two  balls  together. 
They  are  besides  ragged,  and  of  a  larger 
calibre  than  those  of  our  pieces*.'     I  do 

*  M.  Larrey,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  a 
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not  pretend  to  dispute  the  authority — but 
I  much  doubt  the  effect.  In  pieces  of 
ordnance,  the  bar  or  double  shot,  and  the 
chain-shot,  may,  no  doubt,  do  much  more 
execution  than  a  common  ball,  but  in 
rifles  and  muskets,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  no  ball  can  carry  true,  unless  it  fits 
the  tube,  as  I  have  frequently  enforced. 

It  has  always  been  considered  that 
three-fourths,  or  a  whole  turn  in  the  angle 
of  a  rifle  in  a  bai'rel  three  feet  in  length, 
was  the  best  for  throwing  a  ball  to  a  cer- 
tainty. This  mode  of  rifling  is  practised 
by  the  Germans,  French,  and  Americans; 
and  all  the  foreign  rifles  that  I  have  ever 
yet  seen  are  rifled  according  to  that  prin- 
ciple ;  and  several  English  gunmakers  are 
firmly  of  opinion,  that  one  turn  in  four 
feet  is  the  best  angle  possible.  With  these 
angles  of  rifle  I  never  could  fire  at  a  long 
range  to  any  degree  of  certainty.  If  I 
apportioned  the  powder  to  make  it  range 
at  three  hundred  yards,  I  found  the  ball 
go  very  random  ;  and  from  this  I  judged 
that  the  balls  tripped  over  the  top  of  the 
rifle,  which  caused  it  to  fire  as  random  as 
a  common  musket.  In  order  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  this  evil,  I  rifled  a  barrel  one 
turn  in  four  feet  ;  and,  on  trial,  found 
that  the  nearer  I  came  to  the  straight  fine, 
the  more  true  and  further  I  coiild  range. 
I  then  cut  it  to  one  foot,  one  quarter  turn, 
and  found  I  coidd  fire  more  true  at  a 
short  distance  than  I  could  when  more 
angle  in  the  rifle.  From  this  conviction  I 
made  a  barrel  two  feet  sLx:  inches,  and 
rifled  in  one  quarter  turn.  The  experi- 
luent  succeeded  to  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation. I  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that  I 
could  range  further,  and  more  true,  than 
in  any  previous  trial,  and  Mith  less  eleva- 
tion. In  loading  also,  the  friction  is  not 
so  great,  and  the  ball  is  not  so  much  im- 
peded in  coming  out  of  the  barrel,  by  the 
angle  in  the  rifle  more  approaching  to  the 
straight  line." 

RiG.  A  hoi"se  is  so  called  upon  whom 
the  operation  of  castration  has  been  ill 
performed  ;  by  leaving  one  of  the  testes, 
or  so  much  of  the  epididymis,  behind,  as 
enables  him  to  become  exceedingly  teaz- 
ing  and  troublesome  to  mares,  either  in 
the  field  or  stable. 

RING-BONE.  A  large  sweUing  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  pastern,  which 
generally  reaches  half  way  round  the  fore 

Military  Surgeon  : "  in  which  he  states 
that  many  soldiers  came  under  his  direc- 
tion, wounded  with  balls  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 
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part,  and,  fi-om  its  resemblance  to  a  ring, 
has  an  affinity  to  a  bone  spavin ;  and,  for 
the  most  part,  proceeds  from  the  same 
cause.  The  external  cause  of  a  ring-bone 
is  often  a  strain  in  the  pastern,  from  hard 
riding  on  dry  roads ;  or  owing  to  the  pas- 
tern having  been  wrung  in  deep  clayey 
roads,  either  in  travelling  or  at  grass. 
These  often  jn-oduce  ring-bones.  Yet 
some  horses  are  naturally  subject  to  ring- 
bones, especially  those  that  are  lai'ge  and 
bonj^  about  the  pasterns.  When  a  ring- 
bone appears  upon  a  clean-limbed  horse, 
it  is  seldom  so  dangerous  as  when  it  hap- 
pens to  horses  that  have  large  bones,  and 
are  fleshy  in  those  parts  ;  for  when  the 
swelling  is  removed,  the  stiffness  often 
reinains. 

A  ring-bone  is  always  easier  to  cure 
when  it  appears  distinctly  round  the  pas- 
tern, than  when  it  spreads  downwards 
towards  the  coronet  ;  for  then  it  is  apt  to 
affect  the  coffin  joint,  if  it  does  not  derive 
its  origin  from  some  strain  or  defect  in 
that  joint  originall}'  ;  in  which  case  the 
cure  will  be  imcertain,  and  sometimes 
impracticable,  when  a  callosity  is  pro- 
duced under  the  round  ligament  that 
covers  that  joint,  and  even  when  it  hap- 
pens more  externally ;  it  proves  also  dan- 
gerous, when  it  imites  with  or  spreads  the 
ligamentous  substance  that  joins  the  hoof 
to  the  flesh;  it  is  apt  to  turn  to  a  quitter, 
and  in  the  end  to  form  an  ulcer  under  the 
hoof.  A  ring-bone  that  rises  on  the  pas- 
tern is  easily  cured  when  it  does  not  run 
down  towards  the  coronet. 

Gibson  says,  the  i-ing-bones  that  appear 
on  colts  and  young  horses  will  often  in- 
sensibly wear  off"  themselves,  without  the 
help  of  any  application  ;  but  when  the 
substance  remains,  there  needs  no  other 
remedy  besides  blistering,  unless  when, 
by  long  continuance,  it  is  grown  to  an 
obstinate  hardness,  and  then  it  may  re- 
quire both  blistering  and  firing.  The 
swelling  may  proceed  only  from  the  ten- 
dons, which  sometimes  is  not  easy  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  true  ring-bone, 
exce])t  only  that  a  true  ring-bone  is  less 
painful,  unless  it  jjroceed  from  the  coffin- 
joint.  In  this  case,  blistering  alone  gene- 
rally proves  successful  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
renewed  two  or  three  times,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  But  in  a 
true  ring-bone,  Avhere  the  substance  is 
hard,  like  a  piece  of  flint,  and  altogether 
insensible,  and  without  pain,  firing  is  the 
only  thing  to  remove  it. 

Gibson,  in  order  to  fire  a  ring-bone 
successfully,  advises  the  operation  to  be 
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performed  with  a  thinner  instrument  than  spread  over    the  , pastern-joint,   covering- 

the  common  one  ;  and  that  the  lines  or  the  whole  with  flocks,  or  with  the  stuf- 

razcs  be  made   not  above  a  quarter  of  fings  of  an  old  saddle.     As  soon  as  the 

an  inch  distant,  crossing  them  obliquely  horse  has  rested  two  or  three  days  in  the 

somewhat  like  a  chain.     He  directs  us  to  house,  he  advises  us  to  turn  him  out  to 

apply  a  mild  blister  over  all,  and  when  grass  in  some  dry  smooth  pasture.     The 

quite  dried    up,   and  before   the  hair  is  same  method,  he  says,  is  to  be  followed 

grown,  to  lay  on  a  charge  of  yellow  rosin  when    the    ring-bone    rises    towards    the 

and  bees-wax,   &c.  melted  together  and  coronet,  or  coffin-joint. 

ROACH  is  a  handsome  fish  either  in,  or  fresh  out  of,  the  water ; 
it  inhabits  many  of  our  deep,  still  rivers,  affecting,  hke  others  of  this 
genus,  quiet  waters.  It  is  gregarious,  keeping  in  large  shoals.  It 
has  a  small  head,  a  leather  mouth,  which  is  round,  and  also  small, 
with  the  teeth  in  the  throat ;  large  eyes,  the  circle  of  which  resembles 
gold  colour,  and  the  iris  red,  particularly  whilst  in  perfection,  as 
they  may  also  be  known  to  be  by  the  smoothness  of  the  scales, 
which,  when  out  of  season,  feel  like  the  rough  side  of  an  oyster  shell ; 
the  side  line  bends  much  on  the  middle,  towards  the  belly,  and  the 
tail  is  a  little  forked.  It  is  so  silly  a  fish  that  it  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  water  sheep,  in  contra  distinction  to  the  carp,  who  for 
his  subtlety,  is  termed  the  water  fox.  The  proverb  of  "  sound  as  a 
roach,"  appears  to  be  not  peculiar  to  this  country  ;  the  French  have 
the  same  idea,  who  compare  people  of  strong  health  to  their  gardon, 
our  roach,  and  yet  this  fish  is  not  more  distinguished  for  its  vivacity 
than  many  others. 

This  fish  is  in  little  esteem,  from  the  quantity  of  bones  ;  the  flesh 
is,  however,  exceedingly  wholesome,  and  the  roe,  which  is  green  and 
boils  red,  peculiarly  good.  Soup  made  of  this  fish  is  excellent. 
There  is  a  kind  of  roach  in  some  ponds  and  standing  waters  that  is 
very  flat,  having  whitish  eyes  and  fins,  and  the  tail  much  forked ;  it 
is  supposed  to  be  bred  from  the  bream  and  roach  ;  they  never  grow 
large,  and  are  good  for  nothing.  Roach  differ  much  in  goodness, 
according  to  the  rivers  they  are  taken  from,  but  none  of  the  species 
are  good  in  ponds  ;  in  many  of  the  streams  they  are  taken  of  two 
pounds  weight,  but  the  preferable  size  for  eating,  are  those  of  about 
half  a  pound,  and,  probably,  were  they  not  so  common  and  numerous, 
would  not  be  so  much  despised  as  they  now  are. 

Walton  speaks  of  the  largest  roach  in  the  kingdom  being  in  the 
Thames,  where  many  have  been  caught  of  the  weight  of  two  pounds 
and  a  half  ;  and,  in  the  list  published  some  years  ago,  mention  is 
made  of  one  which  weighed  five  pounds. 

The  roach  delights  in  gravelly,  sandy,  or  a  kind  of  slimy  marl 
bottoms,  under  a  deep,  gentle,  running  stream  :  in  summer  they  often 
frequent  shallows  near  the  tails  of  fords,  lie  under  banks  among  weeds, 
(especially  when  the  water  is  thick,)  under  the  shade  of  boughs ;  and 
at,  or  opposite,  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet,  or  brook  that  empties  itself  into 
a  larger  river,  the  best  roach  are  generally  to  be  met  with  ;  as  winter 
approaches,  their  haunt  is  changed  to  clear,  deep,  and  still  waters. 

The  roach  spawns  the  latter  end  of  May,  (according  to  the  Ele- 
ments of  Natural  History,  it  produces  upwards  of  51',000  ova,  feeds 
on  aquatic  plants  and  vermes,  and  is  preyed  upon  by  the  larger  fishes 
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and  water  fowl :)  for,  three  weeks  after  spawning,  they  are  unwhole- 
some ;  they  recover  themselves  in  July,  and  get  good  about  Michael- 
mas, but  are  in  their  prime  in  February  or  March. 

Many  ways  are  recommended  to  catch  this  fish  by  angling.  When 
m  deep  waters,  near  piles  of  bridges,  flood-gates,  &c.  in  hot  weather, 
a  May  or  ant  fly  is  to  be  sunk  by  a  little  lead,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  hook,  near  the  sides  of  these  posts  or  piles  :  this  is  to  be  pulled 
up  very  leisurely,  a  roach  will  generally  attend  the  fly  to  the  surface, 
there  gaze  on  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  take  it. 

Stern  JTshing  is  by  fixing  a  boat  (for  without,  roach  of  any  size  are 
hardly  to  be  caught)  to  the  stern  of  a  vessel  returned  from  a  voyage, 
whose  bottom  is  foul  and  furnished  with  insects,  which  the  fish 
greedily  devour.  The  line  should  not  exceed  four  feet,  the  float  be 
within  a  foot  of  its  top,  and  the  rod  very  short ;  the  bait  to  be  three 
or  four  gentles,  and  dropped  close  to  the  ship's  sides,  not  allowing 
the  bait  to  swim  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet :  begin  at  the  first  of 
the  ebb  tide,  and  for  two  hours  the  roach  M'ill  bite  freely. 

To  London  bridge,  and  among  the  shipping  below  it,  numbers  of 
roach  return  in  June  and  July,  after  having  been  up  the  river  to 
spawn,  and  many  of  them  are  taken  by  means  of  a  strong  cord,  to 
which  is  fastened  a  leaden  weight,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  current ;  a  foot  above  the  lead,  a  twine  twelve  feet 
long  is  joined  to  the  cord,  and  to  this  twine,  at  convenient  distances, 
are  tied  a  dozen  hair  links,  with  roach  hooks  at  their  ends  ;  these 
are  to  be  baited  with  white  snails  or  periwinkles,  taken  whole  from 
the  shell;  the  twine  with  the  hooks  is  then  first  thrown  in,  that  the 
stream  may  run  it  out  its  full  length  without  entangling,  the  weight 
is  then  let  down  to  the  bottom,  the  fisherman  holds  the  cord  in 
his  hand,  and  readily  feels  the  biting  of  the  fish,  which  is  a  signal 
to  pull  up  the  weight  and  line  :  frequently  five  or  six,  and  seldom 
less  than  two  or  three,  are  taken  at  a  haul,  and  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  very  large :  by  standing  in  a  lighter  or  lug  boat,  that  is  fastened 
to  some  vessel,  this  method  can  be  best  managed. 

Some,  in  both  pond  and  river,  chew  and  throw  in  white  bread, 
baiting  with  one  large  gentle,  and  fish  six  inches  from  the  bottom  : 
others,  for  winter  fishing,  when  maggots  (which  are,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  best  winter  bait)  are  not  to  be  had,  use  greaves  from  the  tal- 
low-chandlers, thus  prepared :  put  them  in  cold  Avater  upon  the  fire, 
in  pieces  of  about  half  a  pound,  let  them  continue  until  near  boiling, 
when  they  will  become  white  and  soft ;  the  whitest  are  to  be  reserved 
for  the  hook,  and  the  rest  used  as  ground-bait ;  the  hook  should  be 
No.  6,  and  the  bait  either  touch  the  bottom,  or  lie  within  one  inch  of 
it.  Earth  bobs  and  gentles,  are  famous  winter  baits,  using  boiled 
malt  or  fresh  grains  as  ground-bait ;  in  autumn,  roach  will  take  white 
paste,  on  a  hook  No.  y ;  in  summer,  snails  and  flies,  under  water, 
for  they  never  rise  at  a  fly  like  the  dace.  In  April,  cadis,  oak-worms, 
and  small  red-worms,  the  latter  especially  iu  vrindy  weather. 

The  season  for  roach  fishing  in  the  Thames  (in  which,  near  Shep- 
perton  and  Hampton,  many  have  been  taken  above  two  pounds 
weight)  begins  .  'jout  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  continues  longer 
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than  most  anglers  (of  which  the  Londoners  for  roach,  are  perhaps 
the  hest,)  choose  to  brave  the  weather.  In  the  summer  they  hve  on 
the  weed,  and  do  not  quit  for  the  deeps  until  it  becomes  putrid,  which 
depends  on  the  drought  or  wetness  of  the  weather,  much  rain  hasten- 
ing its  rotting  ;  the  fishermen  all  along  the  river  are  at  this  time  upon 
the  watch,  and  the  instant  the  roach  move,  sweep  them  away  with 
their  drag-nets  ;  it  requires,  therefore,  skill  in  the  angler  to  attend 
to  this  critical  pei'iod,  or  the  objects  of  his  diversion  are  by  wholesale 
carried  to  Billingsgate. 

The  tackle  for  roach  must  be  fine  and  strong  :  by  some  are  recom- 
mended a  rod  not  exceeding  six  feet,  a  line,  somewhat  shorter,  of  six 
hairs,  and  about  two  feet  of  gut  for  the  bottom  links,  a  swan  quill 
float,  and  hooks  No.  11  or  12,  (although,  if  not  made  of  stouter  wire 
than  those  usually  sold  of  those  sizes.  No.  9  or  10 ;  roach  rarely 
break  the  hook  in  the  water,  yet  the  beard  of  these  very  fine  hooks 
is  frequently  broken  at  the  time  of  being  extracted  by  the  fish's 
springing  about,  and  their  mouths  being  so  bony  ;)  the  baits,  gentles, 
red  paste,  boiled  wheat,  or  malt :  the  gentles  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
with  a  white  one,  are  often  taken  both  by  roach  and  dace  with  great 
eagerness  ;  red  paste  is  also  excellent.  (The  angler  is  cautioned  to 
be  provided  with  several  sorts  of  baits,  as  these  fish  are  capricious  in 
their  feeding,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  morn  or  eve,  will  shun  what 
they  had  just  before  taken,  and,  in  a  short  time,  again  with  avidity 
seize  that,  rejecting  all  others.)  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
strike  quick.  In  using  boiled  malt  or  wheat,  select  those  corns  that 
are  soft  and  plump  ;  one  is  sufficient :  put  the  hook  into  it  so  that 
the  point  may  lie  where  it  is  burst  and  the  white  appears  ;  the  fish 
will  be  more  readily  hooked.  The  ground-bait  should  be  boiled 
malt,  with  which  some  holes  may  be  previously  baited  ;  if  that  mode 
is  not  adopted,  whilst  fishing  throw  it  in,  from  time  to  time,  sparingly. 

The  following  method  is  mentioned  as  being  more  generally  suc- 
cessful than  any  other.  A  rod,  rather  stiff",  which  will  strike  true, 
and  in  length,  proportioned  to  the  place  where  used ;  the  line,  a  foot 
shorter  than  the  rod,  strong  at  top  and  tapering  to  the  bottom,  which 
must  be  fine,  smooth,  silk-worm  gut,  dyed  brownish,  or  of  a  water 
colour ;  the  hook  No.  8 ;  one  small  shot  is  to  be  put  on  the  line, 
about  ten  inches  from  the  hook,  the  rest  (large)  close  together,  four 
or  five  inches  higher  up,  sufficient  so  to  sink  a  swan  quill  float  as 
that  its  top  may  just  be  discerned  above  the  surface.  When  a  spot 
is  fixed  on,  plumb  the  depth,  and  the  float  is  to  carry  the  bait  not 
more  than  one  inch  from  the  bottom,  which  must  be  level,  the  run 
gentle,  and  the  water  deep  when  clear,  or  in  winter ;  at  other  times, 
•when  the  water  is  coloured  with  rain,  and  especially  if  in  the  rain, 
the  bait  should  swim  from  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard  to  the 
depth  of  a  yard  and  a  half:  if  in  a  tide,  or  where  streams  rise  or  fall, 
the  depth,  by  means  of  the  plummet,  is  to  be  ascertained  and  ob- 
served as  above  directed.  At  the  top  of  the  swim  throw  in  three  or 
four  balls  of  ground-bait,  (about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  a  pebble  in 
each  to  sink  them,  and  which  is  to  be  made  with  large  wheat  bran, 
enough  sweet  coarse  flour  to  bind  the  bran,  and  scalding  water ;  this 
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is  to  be  so  kneaded  as  to  be  sufficiently  stiff  to  prevent  its  breaking 
in  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and  yet  so  as  to  fall  gradually  to  pieces 
soon  after  it  reaches  it,)  and  care  should  be  taken  so  to  throw  the 
balls  as  that  the  bait  may  rest  as  directly  over  them  as  possible.  The 
bait  is  a  grain  or  two  of  salmon's  roe,  or  a  small  piece  of  red  paste  in 
imitation  of  it,  (which  is  as  good  as  the  roe,  and  will  continue  on  the 
hook  a  long  time,  if  properly  made,  even  if  the  fish  is  struck  at  and 
missed,  and  there  be  no  cotton  mixed  with  it.)  A  sharp  eye  must 
be  kept  on  the  Hoat,  and  the  least  nibble  is  the  signal  for  striking  ; 
if  a  full-sized  roach  is  hooked,  he  should  be  played,  for  they  struggle 
much  ;  and,  although  many  accustom  themselves  to  a  single  hair  line, 
yet,  where  the  fish  run  large,  it  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon. 
A  landing-net  is  useful  in  getting  out  the  big  ones,  and  by  drawing 
them  two  or  three  yards  below  where  the  ground-bait  lies,  there  will 
be  less  disturbance  to  the  fish  beneath. 

Should  the  Avater  not  be  very  clear,  two  hooks  may  be  used,  by 
neatly  looping  a  piece  of  gut,  two  or  three  inches  long,  with  a  hook 
to  it,  close  above  the  single  shot,  so  that  it  may  stand  out  from  the 
line  ;  bait  it  with  gentles,  and  the  lower  hook  with  the  paste  or  roe  ; 
and  if  they  are  shy,  with  a  gentle  slipped  into  the  bend  of  the  hooks, 
and  a  grain  of  the  roe  or  paste  upon  the  point. 

Roach  are  also  to  be  caught  in  warm  weather  with  cadis  and  na- 
tural flies  under  Avater  ;  and  Avill,  sometimes,  in  warm,  close  evenings, 
a  little  before  sun-set,  take  an  artificial  fly  at  top,  but  then,  a  well 
scoured  gentle  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  fly.  In  mild,  cloudy 
weather,  the  roach  will  bite  all  day  ;  in  hot,  morning  and  evening  ; 
and  in  cold,  the  middle  and  vvarmest  parts  of  it. 

Large  roach,  after  having  some  flour  thrown  upon  them,  should 
(without  scaling)  be  laid  upon  a  gridiron  over  a  slow  fire  ;  as  they 
grow  brown,  a  cut,  not  more  than  skin  deep,  is  to  be  made  along  the 
back,  from  head  to  tail,  and  then  replaced  on  the  fire ;  when  suffi- 
ciently broiled,  the  skin  and  scales  will  peel  off,  and  leave  the  flesh 
perfectly  clean,  and  very  firm.  The  belly  is  then  to  be  opened,  and 
the  inside  will  come  away  more  cleanly  than  if  water  had  been  used 
before  broiling,  which  washes  away  all  the  firmness  and  flavour  of 
any  fish.     The  sauce  to  them  is  anchovy  and  butter. 

ROAD -RIDING.  When  persons  are  and  good  tempered,  induces  many  to 
pursuing  their  business,  pleasure,  or  re-  tliink  it  unnecessaiy  to  learn  to  i-ide.  And 
creation  on  the  road,  precise  formality  here  I  shall  observe,  that  those  who  have 
and  attention  to  the  strict  rules  of  riding  been  taught  the  true  principles  of  riding, 
would  interrupt  their  enjoyment,  and  di-  and  practised  it  till  it  becomes  easy  and 
vert  them,  in  some  degree,  from  attending  habitual  to  them,  can  never  depart  fi-om 
to  the  various  objects  that  present  them-  it  so  far  as  to  render  themselves  con- 
selves,  the  conversation  of  a  companion,  spicuously  awkward,  or  in  danger  from 
or  the  delightful  prospects  continually  the  ordinary  occurrences  that  may  hap- 
opening  to  their  view.    Therefore,  in  this  pen. 

system  of  riding,  thought  and  atterition,         The  mihtary  cannot  adopt  this  ease  and 

more  than  regulating  the  pace  and  direct-  indifference,  because  the  soldier's  atten- 

iug  the  road,   are  rarely  indulged;    and  tion  is   always  occupied.      If  the  horse 

this,  after  due  practice,  becomes  habitually  only  walks  he  has  an  exact  situation  to 

instinctive.     The  small  share  of  science  keep,  a  file  to  cover,  and  preserve  the  line 

recpiisite  to  direct  the  horse  that  is  quiet  with  the  flanks  ;  his  ears  must  be  atten- 
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tive  only  to  the  commands  of  his  officer, 
and  his  hand  have  tlie  horse  in  readiness 
at  the  instant  to  execnte  with  precision. 
Thus  the  military  are  necessitated  to  ride 
with  more  formality  tlian  is  pleasant  or 
necessary  for  gentlemen  on  the  road. 

Though  I  admit,  for  the  sake  of  ease, 
the  participation  of  company  and  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  deviation  from  precise 
rules,  yet  I  do  not  mean  to  vary  the  sys- 
tem or  substitute  another  for  the  road. 

I  think  there  are  several  systems,  which, 
though  called  by  some  good  riding,  would 
be  very  degrading  and  unbecoming  gentle- 
men to  imitate.  For  instance — the  men 
who  shew  horses  for  the  dealers,  are  gene- 
rally thought  to  ride  well.  They  must 
necessarily  be  men  of  firm  seat  and  void 
of  fear ;  but  their  only  conception  of  good 
riding  is,  to  make  the  horse  go  straight 
and  as  fast  as  they  can.  To  display 
themselves  and  horse  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, they  sit  as  stiff  as  possible,  divide 
their  reins,  and  place  their  hands  low, 
and  endeavour  to  keep  the  nose  down, 
and  drive  him  forward  with  the  spurs. 
Many  of  their  horses  being,  what  is 
termed,  raw ;  that  is,  but  little  accus- 
tomed to  be  ridden,  and  only  in  this 
awkward  manner  ;  would  not  shew  to  so 
nmch  advantage,  by  any  other  method  ; 
but  this  method  should  not  be  a  pattern 
for  gentlemen. 

The  next  description  of  riders  I  shall 
notice,  are  gentlemen's  servants  or  grooms. 
From  their  occupation  one  would  suppose 
these  men  would  ride  well,  and  without 
doubt  some  of  them  do  :  but  how  fre- 
quently do  we  observe  the  labour  and 
difficulty  others  of  them  have  to  manage 
a  quiet  horse.  Many  of  the  spectators 
conceive  the  horse  to  be  exceedingly  vio- 
lent and  unruly,  and  admire  the  boldness 
of  the  rider  ;  when,  in  fact,  it  is  too  fre- 
quently the  unskilfulness  of  the  horseman 
that  occasions  the  horse  to  be  so  impatient 
and  restless  :  for  when  a  horse  is  well  fed 
and  little  worked,  many  will  shew  an 
eagerness  to  get  on  ;  and  if  the  rider  has 
not  a  mild  effective  hand  to  resti-ain  the 
horse,  the  harsh  hand,  though  it  checks, 
yet  it  irritates,  and  the  horse  becomes 
more  impatient  and  restless  under  the 
severity  of  the  hand.  This  frequently 
provokes  the  rider,  and  he  applies  the 
spurs,  which  make  the  horse  more  violent 
and  ungovernable.  1  do  not  know  but 
some  gentlemen  may  be  proud  of  display- 
ing their  horsemanship  in  this  manner ; 
they  will  only,  however,  draw  the  admi- 
ration of  the  ignorant,  for  nothing  can 
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distinguish  the  horseman  or  gentleman  so 
much,  as  the  elegance,  delicacy,  and  ease 
with  which  he  makes  the  horse  obedient 
to  his  will :  not  but  there  are  violent,  hot, 
and  impatient  horses,  who  will  be  restless 
under  the  best  of  hands — but  the  good 
hand  restrains  with  mildness  and  ease, 
and  the  horse's  temper  by  degrees  cools 
and  subsides,  while  the  violent  hand  frets, 
jirovokes,  and  defeats  its  own  intention. 

The  rudiments  of  the  art  being  once 
known,  when  on  the  road,  no  more  is  to 
be  applied  than  will,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  facilitate  our  design ;  and  where  you 
require  no  more  of  the  horse  than  to  per- 
form the  natural  paces,  he  will  walk,  trot, 
and  gallop  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
The  I'ider  participates  the  like  ease  or 
unrestrained  liberty  :  so  that  road-riding 
bears  the  same  analogy  to  military-riding, 
as  military-riding  does  to  manege-riding, 
laying  aside  all  unnecessary  restraint 
when  we  can  perform  to  our  satisfaction 
without  it. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  imre- 
strained  liberty,  lest  those  who  have  not 
confirmed  the  principles  of  riding  by  suf- 
ficient practice,  may  throw  off  their  re- 
straint too  soon,  and  fall  into  errors,  that 
might  not  only  be  awkward,  but,  under 
some  circumstances,  dangerous.  The 
position  of  every  part  of  the  horseman  is 
to  be  preserved,  the  same  as  in  the  mili- 
taiy  seat  ;  but  the  resti-aint  to  be  thrown 
off  is,  first  that  of  the  mind  ;  for  having 
nothing  to  perform  but  what  by  your 
former  practice  you  can  now  execute, 
without  a  thought,  your  attention  is 
amused  by  various  other  objects  : — next 
of  the  body  ;  for  the  exertions  of  the 
horse,  in  the  manege  lessons,  are  drawn 
from  him  by  a  similar  exertion.  In  the 
rider,  exertion  now  becomes  vmnecessary, 
since  you  require  no  more  than  the  natural 
paces  of  the  horse,  performed  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  freedom  to  himself;  and 
your  whole  system  becomes  more  relaxed, 
and  falls  into  an  easy  flexibility,  pleasant 
both  to  yourself  and  horse.  But  this  ease 
or  inattention  is  not  to  suffer  unseemly 
habits  to  take  place,  such  as  the  back  or 
shoulders  to  get  round,  the  hand  to  shake, 
the  legs  to  dangle  and  beat  against  the 
horse's  sides,  or  placed  considerably  for- 
ward to  bear  in  the  stirrups.  These  er- 
rors may,  more  or  less,  creep  on  a  person 
who  has  not  confirmed  the  principles  by 
sufficient  practice  ;  but  when  habits  of 
good  riding  are  firmly  established,  the 
ease  and  liberty  he  assumes  will  not  ex- 
ceed propriety,  risk  his  security,  nor  aban- 
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don  or  baffle  the  horse  ;  his  hand  will 
keep  its  situation  and  properties,  though 
the  body  l)e  turned  to  any  extreme  for 
the  piu'pose  of  viewing,  conversing,  and 
the  hl\e.  Nor  will  the  body,  by  any  free- 
dom it  takes,  throw  itself  out  of  balance, 
nor  take  the  liberty  at  a  period,  when  it 
cannot  be  done  with  safety. 

Tliis  freedom  and  case,  so  desirable  and 
universally  admired,  is  affected  by  every 
person  wlio  is  in  the  habit  of  riding,  but 
with  this  difference  ;  some  miite  system 
with  negligence  and  case,  and  others  neg- 
ligence and  ease  without  system. 

This  freedom  and  ease,  which  negli- 
gence will  naturally  fall  into,  I  have  known 
masters  endeavour  to  inculcate  before  the 
rudiments  and  principles  of  riding.  But, 
however  specious  and  pleasing  such  a 
mode  may  appear  to  the  pupil,  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  it  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end  ;  and  if  the  pupil  has  not  aptitude, 
which  practice  will  improve,  such  a  mode 
of  instruction  will  never  make  a  horse- 
man. 

Since  the  rider's  ease  and  convenience 
is  the  principal  consideration  in  riding  on 
the  road,  it  is  admissable  when  the  trot  is 
extended  to  an  impleasant  roughness,  to 
ease  the  jolting  by  rising  in  the  stirrups. 
This  is  so  soon  learned,  that  it  scarcely 
needs  a  description,  since  none  in  the 
habit  of  riding,  but  actually  accomplish 
it ;  and  it  is  generally  the  first  thing  the 
young  untutored  horseman  aims  at,  though 
a  ridiculous  awkwardness  frequently  at- 
tend some  at  their  first  attempt,  and  many 
imbibe  unseemly  habits,  which  tliey  cannot 
easily  abandon. 

Now,  to  ride  with  elegance  and  case, 
the  following  remarks  may  be  useful  ;  or 
at  least,  may  caution  you  to  avoid  ridicu- 
lous habits.  Let  the  trot  be  extended  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  action  of  the  horse 
may  raise  you  considerably  from  the 
saddle,  while  the  sitting  becomes  rough 
and  uncomfortable.  To  attempt  it  before 
would  be  not  only  imseemlj',  but  difiicidt: 
for  the  faster  the  horse  trots  the  easier  it 
is  to  I'ise.  It  is  the  action  of  the  horse, 
and  not  any  effort  of  your  own  that  should 
raise  you.  Then  if  you  bring  your  body 
a  little  forward  when  the  action  of  the 
horse  raises  you  from  the  saddle,  a  greater 
portion  of  your  weight  will  be  received  in 
the  stirrups,  by  which  you  ease  your  re- 
tiu'u  to  the  saddle. 

Now  the  next  remark  I  shall  make  on 

a  subject  which  is  so  easily  accomplisiicd 

may  be  thought  tedious  by  some,  yet  to 

others  it  may  be  gratifying.  I  have  observed 
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that  a  horse  leads  with  one  or  the  other 
foot  in  the  trot,  the  same  as  in  the  gallop, 
and  the  feet  beat  the  time  of  one,  two. 
The  foot  which  the  horse  leads  with,  de- 
termines the  one  you  are  to  i-ise  to,  and 
you  cannot  change  the  order  if  you  would 
by  rising  to  the  contrary  ;  but,  if  the 
horse  changes  his  foot,  you  are  necessi- 
tated to  change  with  him,  till  which,  your 
time  is  broken,  and  you  are  disunited,  so 
that  you  rise  and  f^all  with  his  leading 
foot ;  which  foot,  beating  the  time  of  two, 
you  rise  at  one,  the  leading  foot  being  in 
the  ail-,  and  fall  at  two,  when  it  comes  to 
the  ground.  Thus  the  horse  renders  it 
perfectly  easy  to  you  by  raising  the  body 
and  marking  the  time,  which,  if  you  do 
not  counteract  by  any  endeavours  or 
eftbrts  of  your  own,  you  soon  fall  into. 

Beginners  are  apt  to  try  this  in  a  slow- 
trot,  in  which  the  action  of  the  horse  does 
not  sufficiently  raise  them,  and  they  en- 
deavour to  raise  themselves  by  the  stir- 
rups. This  is  labour  instead  of  ease,  and 
such  are  said,  in  derision,  to  ride  faster 
than  their  horse.  The  rise  and  return  of 
the  body  are  to  be  smooth,  even,  and  as 
regular  as  the  beats  of  the  feet,  if  you, 
through  inattention  lose  your  time,  you 
get  bumped  upon  the  saddle  till  you  fall 
into  it  again.  Though  this  is  called  rising 
in  the  stirrups,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
no  great  stress  or  dependance  is  to  be 
made  on  them. 

A  person  can  rise  to  the  trot  without 
the  assistance  of  the  stirrup,  but  not  with 
so  much  ease  to  himself.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  used  as  such  and  no  more.  Thus, 
when  the  body  is  raised  from  the  saddle, 
the  feet  have  a  momentary  pressure  in 
the  stirrujjs,  which  subsides  as  the  body 
retm-ns  to  the  saddle.  If  you  make  more 
use  of  the  stirrups  than  this,  you  risk 
your  own  safety  ;  for  I  have  observed, 
that  an  improper  use  of  the  stii-i-ups  oc- 
casions many  persons  to  be  thrown,  and 
a  horse  sliying,  or  suddenly  turning  round, 
would  occasion  such  a  disaster.  The 
rising  of  the  body  is  not  to  be  accom- 
panied by  any  motion  of  the  arms  or  lift- 
ing the  shoulders  ;  nor  is  the  small  for- 
ward inclination  of  the  body  to  occasion 
any  roundness  in  the  back  ;  this  is  in- 
variably to  be  hollow,  not  only  for  the 
secmliness,  but  for  the  safety  of  your 
person  ;  likewise  the  action  of  the  body 
must  not  cause  the  legs  to  move  ;  some 
suffer  their  legs  to  swing  backward  and 
forward  with  the  motion  of  the  body  ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  all  imseemly 
habits  :  the  legs  are  certain  to  be  in  their 
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natural  and  most  proper  situation,  if  the 
stirrups  hang  perpendicular,  and  the  ball 
of  the  foot  resting  on  them  ;  from  thence 
they  are  never  to  move,  imless  to  apply 
the  calves  or  the  spui".  And,  though  in- 
difference and  inattention  may  permit 
them  to  deviate  a  little,  yet  those  who 
have  confirmed  the  true  principles  by 
sufficient  ^^ractice,  never  suffer  them  to 
remove  beyond  a  certain  medium,  which 
othei-wise  would  expose  the  seat  to  dis- 
aster. 

Tlie  body  must  have  no  assistance  from 
the  bridle  to  accompau)'^  the  action  of  the 
horse,  the  hand  must  be  held  steady,  and 
the  reins  of  that  determined  length  which 
presei'ves  a  commimicative  correspond- 
ence between  the  hand  and  mouth ;  and 
though  the  rising  of  the  body  diminishes 
the  effective  operation  of  the  appui,  yet 
still  there  remains  a  proportion  according 
to  the  goodness  of  the  rider's  hand,  and 
the  quality  or  fineness  of  the  horse's 
mouth  ;  for  I  consider  the  system  of 
riding,  which  I  am  now  treating  on,  to 
be  the  practice  of  gentlemen,  in  tlieir 
daily  recreation  on  the  road,  which,  con- 
sequently, should  be  divested  of  every 
thing  that  is  imi^leasant  and  fatiguing. 
Therefore  the  horse  should  be  properly 
broke,  and  not  put  to  such  extremes  as 
would  require  an  arduous  support  from 
the  rider  to  assist  his  jjcrformance  ;  such 
as  trotting-matches  and  racing.  The  horse 
then,  rode  at  no  greater  rate  than  he  can 
accomplish  with  ease  to  himself,  will  carry 
his  liead  up  and  play  upon  his  bit,  and 
be  as  obedient  to  the  operation  of  the  hand 
and  aids,  as  this  system  of  riding  can 
possibly  require.  From  these  remarks,  I 
think  no  one  can  mistake  wrong  for  right, 
which  is  all  I  think  necessary  to  say  under 
this  head. 

ROAN.     See  Colour. 

ROARING.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Percivall,  in  his  scientific,  lucid, 
and  excellent  Lectures  : — 

"  Roaring  (this  gentleman  justly  ob- 
serves) may  be  defined  to  be,  a  peculiar 
imnatural  sound,  made  in  respiration.  To 
one  whose  ears  are  familiar  to  this  sound, 
any  attempt  to  desci'ibe  it  may  appear 
supererogatory  ;  and  to  one  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  it,  no  description  can  con- 
vey just  notions  of  all  the  variations  of  it 
that  occur  in  practice.  We  are  not  only 
told  of  roarers,  but  we  hear  of  j^ipers, 
tvheezers,  ivh'isflers,  high  blowers,  and 
(jrunters ;  a  cant  in  common  use  among 
our  horse-dealers  and  horsemen,  of  the 
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vulgar  meaning  of  which  no  professional 
man  should  shew  ignorance.  And  though 
these  cases  ar-e  often  confounded  in  prac- 
tice,and  not  seldom,  I  believe, are  despatch- 
ed without  any  discriminative  investigation 
at  all,  still  the  vcterinaiy  siu-geon  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  encounter  these  monsters 
at  all  points ;  and  therefore  I  shall  venture 
on  an  outline  of  the  character  of  each  of 
them,  in  relation  to  the  degree  and  pecu- 
liarity of  the  sound,  though  I  am  appre- 
hensive I  shall  but  faintly  trace  those 
nice  points  of  distinction,  which  the  ap- 
pellations themselves  appear  to  demand." 
Pipers,  according  to  Mr.Percivall,  do  not 
belong  to  the  genus  of  roarers,  but  may 
be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  stages 
of  broken  wind. 

The  Whcezer,  though  admitted  to  be  a 
species  of  roarer,  is  not  so  perhaps  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  since  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  affection 
that  causes  the  wheezing  noise  which  the 
animal  emits  when  labouring  under  this 
disease,  is  seated  in  the  lungs.  This 
wheezing  differs  from  the  loud  sonorous 
noise  made  by  other  roarers,  and  may  be 
compared  to  that  painful  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  distinguishes  the  human 
subject  when  laboin-ing  vmder  that  disease 
called  asthma.  The  wheezer  differs  also 
from  the  roarer,  inasmuch  as  the  wheez- 
ing is  a  common  attendant  upon  rest,  and 
consequently  may  be  often  heard  in  the 
stables ;  in  all  cases,  it  is  distinctly  au- 
dible as  soon  as  the  animal  is  walked  or 
trotted  out. 

Tlie  Wliistler. — The  note  of  the  whistler 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  lengthened 
description  in  this  place  :  it  is  a  sibilation 
which  resembles  the  noise  made  by  "  the 
northern  blast  rushing  through  a  crack  in 
the  window-shutter."  It  appears  to  be 
produced  by  a  continued  rush  of  air 
through  some  narrow  pass  in  the  trachea 
or  larynx  ;  it  is  seldom  or  never  heard, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  quietude,  nor  is 
the  common  practical  test  of  roaring  in- 
fallible here  :  when  this  disease  is  sus- 
pected, the  best  mode  to  ascertain  it,  is  to 
gallop  the  horse  up  hill.  "  One  well- 
marked  instance  of  this  variety  of  roaring 
(says  Mr.  Percivall)  I  have  met  with  in 
the  human  subject :  a  young  gentleman, 
an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  suffered 
much  from  a  violent  attack  of  cynanche 
larytujea,  used  to  fetch  his  breath  so  hard, 
though  with  more  apparent,  than  actual, 
labour,  in  walking  fast  up  hill,  and  with 
a  noise  so  in  unison  with  the  pipe  of  the 
whistler,  that,  when  I  first  heard  him,  I 
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turned  myself  suddenly  roiuid,  under  an 
apprehension  that  a  horse  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  approaching  at  full  speed  at  my 
heels." 

The  High-hlower. — A  horse  of  this  de- 
scri])tion  draws  his  hreath  hard,  under 
moderate  exertion  ;  he  makes  an  un- 
natural puffing  noise  at  eveiy  respiration, 
■which  a  bj'-stander  would  suppose  was 
produced  hy  the  nostrils.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that,  in  genuine  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  impediment  will  prove 
to  be  in  the  passages  of  the  head  ;  whence 
the  dilated  nostrils,  and  the  sonorous  puffs 
from  them,  when  the  animal's  breathing 
is  accelerated. 

Tlie  Gninter. — A  horse,  thus  affected, 
utters  deep-seated  min-nuu-s,  or  sounds 
that  may  be  compared  to  the  grunting  of 
a  hog.  This  noise  in  the  breath  is  not 
always  generated  under  ordinary  exercise; 
it  is  often  produced  by  a  sudden  respira- 
tory effort,  the  effect  of  some  unexpected 
event :  a  sudden  application  of  the  spur, 
while  riding ;  or  an  vmlooked  for  lash  of 
the  whip,  while  driving ;  will  often  call 
forth  one  of  these  ejaculations.  This 
affection,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  occasional  grunts  of  a 
horse  whose  bowels  are  distended  with 
air  or  food,  or  whose  body  is  loaded  with 
fat  for  want  of  work,  nor  mistaken  for 
those  sounds  which  proceed  from  a  tight 
collar  :  these  are  only  temporary,  and 
often  arise  under  ordinary  exercise, 
whereas,  grimtiug,  in  the  sense  it  is  here 
meant  to  be  understood,  is  mostly  a  per- 
manent and  iiTemediable  annoyance,  and 
is  only  produceable  with  laborious  or  vio- 
lent respiration.  "  In  my  opinion  (sa3's 
Mr.  Percivall)  this  is  a  puhnonary  disease 
— a  sequel  of  inflammation.  This  species 
of  roaring  veiy  often  escapes  observation." 

The  confirmed  roarer  utters  his  com- 
plaint more  clamorously  than  any  of  these : 
he  is  so  vociferous,  when  his  resjiiratory 
actions  are  violently  exerted,  that  he  un- 
equivocally proclaims,  "  in  loud  and  in- 
suppressible  boations,  his  distressing  ma- 
lady to  all  around  him." 

For  the  purpose  of  producing  that  sound 
ill  the  breath,  which  is  the  test  of  roaring, 
it  is  necessary,  generally  speaking,  that 
the  animal  be  excited  to  make  a  sudden 
or  forcible  respiratory  effort.  Nor  will  it 
be  amiss  here  to  observe,  that  it  has  been 
a  question  of  late,  whether  roaring  is  an 
act  of  inspiration  or  respiration  :  some 
steadily  maintain  the  old  position,  and 
say,  that  it  consists  in  an  expiratory  ef- 
fort ;  while  others  venture  upon  new 
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ground,  and  contend  that  it  is  an  accom- 
paniment to  a  violent  inspiration.  As 
frequently  happens  in  like  disputes,  both 
parties  may  be  in  the  right,  and  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  only  require  to 
be  examined  to  prove  it ;  for  instance,  if 
the  horse  is  a  high-blower ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  air  is  seated  in  the  chambers  of  the 
nose,  the  sonorous  puffs  we  hear  are  so 
many  expiratory  acts  ;  whereas,  if  the  ob- 
struction is  in  the  trachea  or  bronchia, 
the  roai'ing  sounds  are  sighs  or  inspira- 
tions ;  and  when  the  glottis  is  narrowed, 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  tra- 
chea is,  the  noise  may  be  produced 
both  by  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air ; 
then,  however,  it  is  generally  loudest  in 
inspiration.  Any  instantaneous  shock  or 
cause  of  alarm,  hard  galloping,  especially 
up  hill,  and  the  excitation  of  coughing, 
are  the  common  trials  to  which  the  ani- 
mal is  subjected  to  make  him  roar ;  in- 
deed, the  most  ready  mode  of  proceeding 
is  that  in  vogue  with  our  copers  ;  which 
consists  in  making  a  feint  to  strike  the 
horse  upon  the  body  with  a  stick  or  whip, 
and  in  doing  it  suddenly  and  imawares, 
and  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  you 
were  actuall}'  going  to  knock  him  down, 
at  the  same  time  that  you  are  holding 
him  fast  and  short  by  the  head  with  the 
left  hand.  Although  these  are  perhaps 
the  readiest  expedients  which  can  be 
adopted,  yet  absolute  dependance  cannot 
be  placed  on  them  :  they  are  inconclu- 
sive ;  and  the  only  satisfactory  test  nuist 
result  from  actual  and  continued  corpo- 
real exertion.  The  practice  of  putting 
suspicious  horses  in  harness,  and  making 
them  draw  heavy  loads  up  hill,  is,  after 
all,  probabl}'  the  best  trial  that  can  be 
made  of  their  wind.  The  simple  act  of 
coughing  is  a  very  indecisive  test  of  roar- 
ing ;  and, now  and  then,  the  larynx  being  in 
l^art,  or  wholly,  bony,  coughing  cannot  be 
excited  at  all  by  compression  of  it  ; 
"  though  this  to  an  experienced  tact,  the 
very  inflexibility  of  it  is  a  presumptive 
proof  that  the  disease  is  present." 

"  In  entering  upon  the  ratio  sympto- 
mation  of  roaring,  (says  Mr.  Percivall)  I 
may  observe  that  it  bears  an  analogy  to 
croup,  both  in  relation  to  the  proximate 
cause,  and  to  the  parts  affected ;  but  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  carry  this 
comj)arison  too  far,  or  it  will  lead  us  into 
serious  pathological  error  ;  foi-,  although 
I  may  broadly  assert,  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  roaring  is  founded  in  cijnanclie 
tracheuUs,  the  inflammation  does  not  put 
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on  that  type  which  makes  croup  so  for- 
midable and  dreadful  a  malady  in  the 
Imman  being,  nor  is  it  confined  to  the 
years  of  immaturity.  When  roaring  does 
happen  in  colts,  it  generally  exists  as  a 
mode  of  termination  of  strangles  :  the 
catarrhal  affection  that  accompanies 
strangles,  now  and  then  continues  long 
after  the  wound  in  the  throat  is  closed 
up,  leaves  the  laryngeal  membrane  thick- 
ened and  perliaps  ulcerated,  and  thus 
lays  the  foundation  of  this  disease." 

However,  not  only  catarrhal  affections, 
many  that  are  considered  as  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  terminate  in  roaring ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  symptoms  of  this  species  of 
membi'aneous  inflammation  are  not,  at  all 
times,  so  diagnostically  marked,  as  to 
enable  us  to  steer  clear  of  this  error  ;  and 
what  renders  cynanche  tracliealis  infi- 
nitely more  obscure  and  insidious  in  its 
attacks  and  course,  is,  that,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  inflammation  is  of  that 
mild  chronic  tj-pe  which  is  apt  to  escajje 
the  notion  of  those  to  whom  we  must  look 
for  the  first  reports  of  ill  health  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  so  many  roarers  are  con- 
tinually met  with,  in  whom  nothing  is 
known  about  the  inflammatory  action  to 
which  they  owe  their  present  malady. 
Hence  then,  since  cynanche  trachealis  is 
the  common  forerunner  of  roaring,  and 
that  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  one  must 
principally  depend  our  competency  to 
treat  the  other,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
detail  in  this  place,  the  symptoms  by 
which  its  existence  is  indicated. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  under  an  acute  attack  of  cynanche, 
the  horse  breathes  short  and  quick,  but, 
at  first,  generally  with  more  pain  than 
embarrassment;  he  emits  sudden  and  often 
sonorous  puffs  from  his  tense  and  dilated 
nostrils,  and,  at  every  inspiration,  exposes 
to  view,  the  septum,  deeply  imbued  with 
its  own  blood  :  his  pulse  is  small,  hard, 
and  frequent ;  he  has  paroxjans  of  cough- 
ing, occasional  guggling  or  rattling  in  the 
throat,  and  defluxion  of  pus  from  the  nose  ; 
while  the  lightest  pressure  upon  the  la- 
rynx, or  grasp  of  the  windpipe,  very  much 
annoys  him,  and  induces  the  cough : 
added  to  which,  he  has  the  other  ordi- 
nary concomitants  of  febrile  commotion. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  inflammation  is 
at  its  height,  spasms  of  the  larynx  come 
on,  during  the  continuance  of  which,  res- 
piration is  cai'ried  on  with  so  nmch  dis- 
tress, that  the  animal  is,  every  now  and 
then,  threatened  with  suftbcation ;  or  the 
breathing  may  become  embarrassed  from 
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a  thickening  of  the  membrane  where  it 
lines  the  glottis. 

Did  the  disease  generally  manifest  it- 
self in  this  acute  form,  it  would  remove 
all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  case  ;  but  it  approaches  and  creeps 
on  in  that  insidious  way,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  roaring  is  absolutely  laid  before  it 
is  discovered  that  the  proximate  cause, 
inflammation,  has  been  present  in  the  air 
passages  ;  at  least,  so  it  is  with  the  gene- 
rality of  cases.  Were  the  animal,  from 
the  first,  jilaced  under  the  eye  of  a  skilful 
practitioner  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  there 
are  very  few  to  be  met  with)  he  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  discover  symptoms  or 
signs  that  would  excite  suspicion  of  what 
was  going  on  :  such  as  an  unusual  pro- 
traction of,  or  a  fresh  attack  very  like,  a 
chronic  catarrh,  accompanied  with  sore- 
ness about  the  throat,  perhaps  some  rat- 
tling or  guggling  noise  in  it,  and  a  hard 
cough  ;  disturbance  of  the  respiration  and 
pulse — short  wind  ;  little  or  nuicli  puru- 
lent defluxion  from  both  nostrils  ;  and  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  the  trachea  and 
larynx  on  compression. 

The  causes  of  cynanche  will,  of  course, 
be  such  as  give  rise  to  catarrhal  and  pul- 
monary affections  in  general  ;  indeed,  it 
often  turns  out  to  be  an  extension  or  se- 
quel of  the  former,  and  may  exist  as  a 
precursor  of  the  latter.  But  there  is  one 
fact  connected  with  its  etiology,  which,  if 
kept  in  view,  will  frequently  throw  much 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  enable 
us  to  form  in  our  minds,  a  2>retty  correct 
diagnosis  ;  and  that  is,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  subjects  are  harness 
horses— horses  whose  necks  have  been 
rainbowed  by  the  bearing-rein  for  hours 
together,  whose  larynges  have  been  com- 
pressed, and  tracheag  distorted,  by  this 
unnatural  and  constrained  position  of  the 
head  and  neck.  It  may  be  also  remarked 
here,  that  simple  flexion  of  the  pipe 
itself,  from  the  forcible  and  continued  in- 
ciu'vation  of  the  nose  towai'ds  the  chest, 
has  been  known  to  produce  roaring. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  veterinary  siu'geon  to  his 
majesty,  stated  to  Mr.  Percivall,  that, 
during  his  professional  avocations  at  St. 
Petei-sbnrgh,  his  attention  was  especially 
drawn  to  several  horses,  who  by  himself 
and  others  had  been  declared  to  be  roar- 
ers, in  consequence  of  their  having  got 
rid  of  their  complaint  in  the  manege. 
These  horses,  it  would  seem,  therefore, 
roared  from  unnatural  flexure  of  the  wind- 
pipe ;  and  this  distortion  the  Russian 
system    of   equitation,    which    consisted 
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ill  the  coiitinal  elevation  of  the  head, 
and  projection  of  the  nose,  was  well 
adapted  to  counteract,  and  in  process  of 
time  remove.  The  inconvenience  at  first 
is  only  temporary  ;  the  intervals  of  re- 
laxation give  the  parts  an  opportunity, 
for  a  time,  of  recovering  their  wonted 
tone  and  shape  ;  but  repeated  and  long 
continued  acts  of  such  violence  may  so 
enfeeble  their  elastic  powers,  that  perma- 
nent deformity  of  the  larynx  or  pipe  may 
result,  and  the  malady  become  irreme- 
diable. 

Mr.  Sewell  very  justly  censures  the 
practice  of  buckling  neck  straps,  or  throat- 
latches  of  collars  and  bridles,  tightly  :  it 
is  obvious,  that  all  this  is  uncalled  for 
and  wanton  mischief,  not  to  add  cruelty. 

Mechanical  injmy,  then,  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  roaring  ;  and  it 
may  be  either  a  jii'oximate  one,  or  it  may 
be  an  exciting  cause,  as  in  the  case  of 
cynanche.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  the 
practice  of  making  horses  cough,  by  com- 
pressing their  throttles,  is  apt  to  induce 
roaring. 

"Having  thus  far  (says  Mr.  Perclvall) 
considered  the  symptoms  and  exciting 
causes  of  cynanche,  and  examined  one  of 
the  immediate  or  proximate  causes  of 
roaring  itself,  let  us  pass  on  to  particidar- 
ize,  and  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
origin  of,  others  which  dissection  has  dis- 
covered to  xis.  Cynanche  may  terminate 
in  a  variety  of  modes,  and  in  one  or  other 
of  these  terminations  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist almost  all  the  pi'oximate  causes  of 
roaring  that  remain  to  be  described.  The 
most  common  effect  of  inflannnation  of 
the  air  passages,  is  a  thickening  of  the 
lining  membrane  ;  which,  if  it  happen  in 
that  part  of  it  that  lines  the  chambers  of 
the  nose,  will  give  rise  to  that  thickness 
and  pursiveness  in  the  breath  in  which 
consists  the  complaint  of  the  high- blower. 
But  the  part  where  this  increment  offers 
the  most  impediment,  and  consequently 
creates  the  greatest  inconvenience,  is  the 
glottis,  the  figure  of  which  is  very  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  morbid  thickness  of  its 
lining  ;  and  thus  is  produced  roaring,  or 
confirmed  roaring,  or,  if  the  opening  be 
much  contracted,  whistling.  Though  the 
calibre  of  the  trachea  may  be  also  equally 
diminished  by  this  interstitial  deposit  into 
its  membrane,  it  admits  of  some  doubt  in 
my  mind  whether  this,  of  itself,  can  be 
adduced  as  a  proximate  cause  of  roaring ; 
but  if  the  same  deposition  pervades  the 
bronchite,  it  inay  either  be  productive  of 
thick  wind  or  of  wheezing.  In  horses  in 
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whom  this  state  of  parts  has  existed  long 
— probably  several  years,  the  membrane, 
in  consequence  of  undergoing  a  gradual 
organic  change,  assumes  a  variety  of  mor- 
bid aspects  :  it  may  be  found  simply  thick- 
ened, or  thickened,  opaque,  and  white  ;  or 
thickened  and  indurated,  or  corrugated, 
or  reticulated,  or  tuberculated,  or  ulcer- 
ated :  these  last  alterations,  however,  may 
proceed  from  another  source.  We  now 
and  then  hear  of  cases,  of  most  of  which 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the 
pathology,  that  become  roarers  by  metas- 
tasis :  Mr.  Coward,  veterinary  surgeon, 
Royal  Artillerj',  related  to  me  one  of  a 
horse  of  his  own,  in  whom  extensive  tu- 
mefaction, and  suppuration  of  the  jugular 
vein,  followed  the  operation  of  venesec- 
tion, which  was  succeeded  by  abscess  of 
the  parotid  gland,  and  terminated  by  dis- 
ease of  the  huynx  and  permanent  roaring. 

The  next  morbid  appearance  met  with, 
in  point  of  frequency,  is  a  band  or  dis- 
tinct layer  of  adhesive  matter,  which  is 
thrown  across,  or  adheres  to,  some  part 
of  the  larynx  or  windpipe.  The  situa- 
tion and  disposition  of  this  solid  effusion 
vary  much  :  sometimes  a  band  is  simply 
formed  across  the  passage,  or  that  is 
joined  by  another,  generally  coming  from 
the  back  parts  by  which  the  canal  is  di- 
vided into  two  or  three  jiassages  ;  at  the 
other  times  the  deposition  is  seated  in  the 
cellular  interstices  between  the  muscular 
band  and  the  rings,  so  as  to  protrude  the 
former,  and  thus  narrow  the  main  con- 
duit. So  that  the  adventitious  substance 
here  has  not  the  disposition,  nor  does  it 
put  on  the  appearance,  of  that  found  in 
croup.  This  state  of  parts  is  also  pro- 
ductive of  confirmed  roaring. 

Tumours  of  any  kind  seated  within,  or 
in  the  vicinity  of,  the  air  passages,  may, 
by  partial  obstruction  or  compression  of 
them,  prove  to  be  causes  of  roaring. 
What  is  most  commonly  met  with,  is  an 
abscess  in  the  throat  that  presses  more  or 
less  upon  the  epiglottis  ;  and  this  occa- 
sionally creates  very  alarming  symptoms, 
and  would  bring  on  suffocation  and  death, 
were  not  the  operation,  termed  hronclio- 
to)nij*,  had  recourse  to. 

*  "  When  the  animal  roars  to  that  de- 
gree, that  respiration,  even  in  a  state  of 
quietude,  becomes  a  painful  or  laborious 
duty,  or  that  he  is  threatened  with  suffo- 
cation, we  have  recourse  to  an  operation 
which  consists  in  making  an  opening  into 
the  larynx  or  trachea,  and  has  been 
named  bronchotoniy." 
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Another,  and  not  a  very  uncommon 
cause  of  roaring,  is  a  wasting,  or,  in  some 
instances,  a  total  absorption  of  one  or 
more  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

A  frequent  concomitant,  and  occasion- 
ally a  cause  of  roaring  in  old  horses,  is 
ossification,  practical  or  complete,  of  the 
larynx  :  the  thyroid  cartilages  commonly 
take  on  this  change  of  structure  ;  the 
others,  however,  in  the  advanced  stage, 
often  partake  of  it.  But  rarely  do  we 
meet  with  any  bony  accretion  of  the  rings 
of  the  wind- pipe  :  now  and  then  we  detect 
osseous  depositions  in  some  of  them  ;  but 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  any,  or  but  little, 
inconvenience  is  thereby  occasioned. 

Doubtlessly  there  are  other  pathologi- 
cal varieties  connected  vv'ith  the  produc- 
tion of  this  disease.  The  chief  considera- 
tions, however,  are,  that  there  must  be 
contraction  of  the  air  passage,  or  partial 
obstruction  in  it  somewhere  ;  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  narrowness,  and 
the  situation  of  it,  cccteris  paribus,  will  be 
the  kind  and  loudness  of  the  sound ;  and 
that  upon  the  power  of  restoring  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  passage  must  depend  the 
efficiency  of  our  remedies  towards  remov- 
ing the  evil.  With  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  degree  of  constriction  necessary 
to  the  production  of  roaring,  and  of 
watching  the  symptoms  of  pain  or  un- 
easiness evinced  by  it,  I  jiassed  a  ligature 
of  broad  tape  around  the  windpipe  of  an 
ass,  about  one  third  of  the  way  down  the 
neck.  The  tape  was  first  drawn  with 
moderate  tightness,  and  the  animal  roared 
when  made  to  trot ;  the  pipe  was  then 
compressed  to  about  half  of  its  natural 
calibre,  and  the  animal  whistled  :  in  both 
states  the  sounds  were  loudest  in  inspira- 
tion. At  length,  I  drew  the  ligature  as 
tightly  as  possible ;  in  about  a  minute  af- 
terwards the  animal,  after  having  stag- 
gered about  much,  fell,  struggled  violently, 
and,  apparently  in  great  agony,  expired  in 
a  sudden  convulsive  throw  of  the  body 
upon  one  side,  about  two  minutes  after  he 
had  fallen.  I  found  the  membrane  of  the 
windpipe  reddened  and  covered  with 
frothy  mucus  :  the  passage  was  not  com- 
pletely obliterated :  I  could  still  pass  a 
crow's  quill  through  the  constricted  part 
of  it." 

Mr.  Coleman  has  asserted,  in  his  Lec- 
tures, that  roarers  are  sound  winded 
horses  ;  and  so  far  as  regards  the  healthy 
state  of  their  lungs,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  yet 
this  amounts  to  nothing,  since  it  is  a  fact 
very  well  known,  that  roarers  are  always 
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more  distressed  in  tjie  chase  than  sound 
horses ;  and  that  they  cannot  bear  to  be 
pressed  up  hill.  Not  only  are  sound 
lungs  very  essential  to  a  full  and  healtliy 
respiration,  but  that  a  clear  and  uncom- 
pressed passage  is  also  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  it ;  and  that,  however  dispropor- 
tionably  large  the  calibre  of  the  trachea 
may  seem  when  contrasted  with  its  nar- 
row entrance,  the  glottis,  a  very  trifling 
contraction  of  the  former  will  create  noise 
enough  in  the  breath  to  convince  us  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  embarrassment  in  the 
performance  of  respii\ation. 

"  Moreover  (continues  Mr.  Percivall) 
I  shall  now  shew  that  the  lungs  them- 
selves may  be  the  seat  of  roaring.  Some 
years  ago,  a  horse  was  treated  by  my 
father  (who  is  the  senior  veterinary  sur- 
geon of  the  regiment)  for  violent  roaring. 
The  neck  was  repeatedly  blistered ;  it  was 
also  fired,  but  no  relief  was  given.  So 
painful  was  it  to  hear  this  animal  roar, 
when  he  was  even  led  out  of  the  stable, 
that  bronchotomy  was  tried,  but  without 
benefit.  At  length  the  animal  suffered  so 
much  from  pain  and  distress  in  breathing, 
that,  being  in  that  condition  useless,  and 
found  insusceptible  of  relief,  he  was  de- 
stroyed. There  was  detected  no  thicken- 
ing in  the  membrane — no  disease  what- 
ever, in  fact,  of  the  larynx  or  trachea ; 
but  the  lungs  were  hepatized  throughout 
their  substance,  and  the  smaller  divisions 
of  the  bronchiae,  in  many  places,  so  com- 
pressed, that  they  were  hardly  pervious. 
I  know  that  this  is  not  reconcilable  with 
the  opinions  of  the  day  ;  and  therefore  I 
set  the  greater  value  upon  it :  it  is  a  case 
also  that  is  admirably  calculated  to  silence 
the  trumpery  of  those  who  are  continu- 
ally persuading  people  that  they  can  cure 
roaring  horses. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  treatment  of 
roai'ing.  Some  of  my  professional  con- 
temporaries have  contended  hard  for  cele- 
brity with  the  obstacles  that  are  encoun- 
tered in  this  alluring  field  for  experimental 
research ;  but  they  would  have  spared 
themselves  much  labour  if  they  had  (and 
it  is  generally  the  nearest  road  to  a  cure, 
after  all)  directed  their  investigations  vi- 
gilantly, but  patiently,  to  the  cause,  in- 
stead of  the  removal,  of  the  disease. 
Which  of  them,  I  should  like  to  know,  can 
attenuate  a  thickened  and  indurated  mem- 
brane ? — or,  which  of  them,  by  tying  up 
a  horse's  head,  and  confining  it  for  a 
twelvemonth  in  that  position,  can  remove 
an  organized  band  that  crosses  the  pas- 
sage ! — in  a  word,  which  of  them  can  pro- 
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ceed,  secundum  artem,  to  cure  a  disease, 
of  the  natui'e  of  which  he,  by  his  own 
confession  or  silence,  is  either  doubtful  or 
ignorant? 

When  a  roai-er  is  brought  to  us,  then,  it 
behoves  us  to  take  every  means  in  our 
power  to  ascertain  the  special  nature  and 
stage  of  his  disease ;  to  which  end,  we 
ought  to  inquire  narrow!}' into  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  every  little  circiunstance  connected 
with  it,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
horse  himself;  and  in  doing  this,  we  must 
take  care  to  attend  to  the  sound  tluit  is 
uttered.  Having  formed  our  diagnosis, 
the  treatment  to  be  pursued  v.'ill  naturally 
present  itself. 

If  it  be  a  case  in  which  deformity  of 
the  windpipe  can  be  felt,  and  there  ap- 
pears reason  to  believe  that  it  owes  its 
production  to  forcible  innovation  of  the 
neck,  the  continual  elevation  of  the  head 
and  the  confinement  of  it  by  side  lines, 
or  the  frequent  bitting  of  the  animal,  so  as 
to  project  his  nose  forward,  are  means 
well  worthy  of  trial :  we  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment will  depend  upon  the  duration  of 
the  complaint  ;  nor  must  we  overlook 
any  inflammatory  action  that  may  be 
present  in  the  system,  which  might  pro- 
hibit such  measures. 

This,  I  believe,  is  but  rarely  the  state 
of  the  case,  however ;  almost  always,  if 
the  affection  be  recent,  have  we  to  com- 
bat with  inflammation  of  an  acute  or 
chronic  kind  ;  tlie  remedies  for  which,  as 
it  often  assumes  the  catarrhal  form,  I 
need  but  recapitulate  here.  Venesection 
is  generally  required  in  the  chronic  stage ; 
but,  if  the  cynanche  be  active,  it  is  impe- 
riously demanded  : — the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  it  too,  is  an  excellent  practice. 
Active  purgatives — nauseating  and  diu- 
retic medicines  in  the  intervals — -and 
blisters  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
windpipe,  that  are  kept  discharging,  are 
to  be  resorted  to  :  no  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  their  judicious  use ;  tliat  must 
be  left  to  the  discrimination  of  the  prac- 
titioners. When  active  depletion  is  no 
longer  admissible,  co\mter-irritation  often 
proves  of  great  service." 

Having  quoted  the  opinions  of  the 
ablest  writer  on  the  sidjject  of  roaring, 
which  has  yet  appeared  before  tlie  public, 
the  reader  will  be  thus  enabled,  I  am 
willing  to  suppose,  to  place  before  his 
mind's  eye  as  clear  a  view  of  the  subject 
as  it  is  possible  at  present  to  obtain ;  and 
will  consequently  be  enabled  to  form  an 
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opinion  for  himself,  whenever  a  suspicion 
of  roaring,  in  any  of  its  forms,  is  enter- 
tained. By  this  proceeding,  I  by  no 
means  advise  tliat  he  should  attempt  to 
act  as  his  own  veterinary  surgeon  ;  but 
be  able  to  guard  against  the  crude  and 
fallacious  notions  of  grooms  and  other  ig- 
norant pretenders.  On  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  the  approach  of  such  a  disease  as 
roaring,  I  would  call  in  the  assistance  of 
a  skilful  veterinary  surgeon  (and  they  are 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  as  I  have  al- 
ready obsei-ved)  even  if  I  had  to  procure 
him  from  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles. — Veterinary  surgery,  I  consider  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  though  there  are  not 
wanting  pretenders  enow  to  the  science : 
men,  calling  themselves  vetei'inary  sru'- 
geons  are  numerously  dotted  all  over  the 
country,  who  profess  to  have  been  regu- 
larly initiated  at  the  college,  but  whose 
gross  ignoi'ance  of  every  thing  like  science 
cannot  fail  to  become  manifest,  in  the  course 
of  five  minutes'  conversation,  to  every  man 
of  common  knowledge  and  common  ob- 
servation. These  men,  like  attorneys, 
the  moment  a  case  is  brought  before  them, 
begin  to  calculate  on  the  best  means  of 
swelling  up  a  bill ;  and  in  any  disease  or 
ailment  out  of  the  very  commonest  way, 
a  man  had  better  destroy  his  horse  at 
once  than  place  him  imder  the  care  of 
such  wretchedly  illiterate  and  ignorant 
pretenders,  but,  at  the  same  time,  such 
voracious  and  insatiable  cormorants. 

As  roaring  is  likely  to  be  produced  from 
low,  wet,  or  marshy  ground,  and  luxuriant 
pasturage,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to 
observe,  by  way  of  elucidation,  that  horses 
thus  summered,  will  become  gross  and 
fat ;  and,  when  taken  up,  are  perhaps  in- 
judiciously managed  : — their  exercise  and 
sweats  may  be  too  violent  at  first,  and  in- 
deed a  variety  of  causes  may  operate, 
under  such  circumstances,  as  well  as  un- 
der many  others,  to  produce  this  not  well 
understood  disease. 

ROCKINGHAM,  first  called  CAM- 
DEN. A  bay  horse,  foaled  in  1781,  bred 
by  J.  Pratt,  Esq.  of  Askrigg,  Wensleydale, 
sold  to  P.  Wentworth,  Esq.  who  sold  him 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  was  again  sold,  at  his  higlmess's  sale, 
to  T.  Bullock,  Esq.  who  sold  him  to  Lord 
Barrymore. 

Rockingham  was  got  by  Highflyer ;  his 
dam.  Purity  (own  sister  to  Conundrum, 
Ranthos,  Enigma,  Riddle,  Miss  Timms, 
Maiden,  and  Rasselas),  by  Match'em ; 
grand-dam  by  Squirt. 

At  Nottingham,  August  3,  1784,  Cam- 
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den  won  a  sweepstakes  of  50gs.  each,  for 
three  years  old  colts,  8st.  once  round  the 
coin-se,  ( six  subscribers, )  beating  Mr. 
Wentworth's  bay  colt,  by  Alfred,  out  of 
Rosebud  ;  and  Lord  E.  Bentinck's  colt, 
by  Highflyer.  He  was  sold  in  the  spring 
of  1785,  for  700gs.  to  Mr.  P.  Wentworth, 
who  changed  his  name  to  Rockingham. 

On  Monday,  in  the  Newmarket  second 
spring  meeting,  1785,  Rockingham  beat 
Mr.  O'Kelly's  Serjeant,  8st.  41b.  each,  B. 
C.  Mr.  O'Kelly  staked  500gs.  to  400gs.: 
7  to  4  on  Rockingham.  On  Wednesday, 
he  won  the  jockey  club  purse,  for  four- 
year  olds,  8st.  each,  R.  C.  beating  Mr. 
Dawson's  Roscius,  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland's Denmark,  Mr.  Hale's  Camel, 
Lord  Grosvenor's  Carlo  Khan,  and  Mr. 
Panton's  Pindar:  —  2  to  1  on  Rocking- 
ham, and  7  to  2  against  Roscius.  On 
Saturday,  he  beat  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Hardwicke,  8st.  21b. 
each,  B.  C.  SOOgs. : — 5  and  6  to  4  on 
Rockingham,  who  was  afterwards  sold  to 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
2000gs.  At  Newmarket,  May  11,  at  8st. 
71b.  he  beat  Mr.  Dowson's  Clayhall,  Sst. 
21b.  B.  C.  500gs. :— 5  to  2  on  Rocking- 
ham. In  the  second  October  meeting, 
he  was  beat  (for  the  first  time),  by  Mr. 
O'Kelly's  Soldier,  Sst.  7Ib.  each,  B.  C. 
500gs.  —  7  to  4  and  2  to  1  on  Rocking- 
ham. 

At  Newmarket  second  spring  meeting, 
1786,  Rockingham  won  501.  for  five-year 
olds,  Sst.  61b"  and  six,  Sst.  121b.  D.  C. 
beating  Sir  F.  Standish's  Delpini,  5  years 
old;  Mr.  Dowson's  Clayhall,  5  years  old; 
and  Lord  Clermont's  George,  6  years  old: 
9  to  4  on  Rockingham,  and  5  to  1  against 
Delpini.  At  Ascot  Heath,  June  20,  he 
walked  over  for  a  sweepstakes  of  50gs. 
each,  h.  ft.  for  all  ages,  (6  subscribers,) 
four  miles.  In  the  same  meeting,  he 
walked  over  for  a  501.  purse,  for  all  ages. 
He  was  afterwards  sold,  at  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales's  sale,  for  SOOgs. 
to  Mr.  Bullock.  At  Lichfield,  Septem- 
ber 12,  he  won  the  king's  purse,  for  five- 
year  olds,  Sst.  71b.  each,  three-mile  heats, 
beating  Mr.  Tetherington's  Marplot,  and 
Mr.  Early's  brown  horse,  by  Tantrum. 
At  Newmarket  first  October  meeting,  at 
Sst.  51b.  he  won  ?Ogs.  for  all  ages,  B.  C. 
beating  Mr.  Wyndham's  Guyler,  4  years 
old,  7«t.  4lb.  and  Mr.  Lade's  brown  filly, 
by  Engineer,  4  years  old,  7st.  41b. — 7 
and  8  to  1  on  Rockingham.  In  the  se- 
cond October  meeting,  at  Sst.  he  won 
60gs.  for  all  ages,  D.  I.  beating  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  Oberon,  4  years  old,  7st  41b. ; 
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Mr.  O'Kelly's  Soldier,  aged,  Sst.  6lb. ;  Mr. 
Wyndham's  Ulysses,  aged,  Sst.  6lb.  and 
Mr.  Lade's  Wilbraham,  6  years  old,  Sst. 
41b. — 3  to  1  on  Rockingham.  Next  day, 
at  Sst  6lb.  he  won  a  subscription  of  5gs. 
for  all  ages,  B.  C.  (14  subscribers,)  beating 
Mr.  Wyndham's  Drone,  aged,  9st.  2lb. ; 
Lord  Grosvenor's  Latona,  aged,  9st.  2lb. 
and  Mr.  O'Kelly's  Chauntei",  4  years  old, 
7st.  71b. — 7  to  2  on  Rockingham. 

At  Newmarket  Craven  meeting,  1787, 
Rockingham  won  a  sweepstakes  of  50gs. 
each,  h.  ft.  for  all  ages,  four-year  olds,  7st. 
131b.;  five,  Sst.  71b.;  and  aged,  9st.  D.  C. 
(12  subscribers,)  beating  Sir  F.  Standish's 
Delpini,  5  years  old  ;  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans's  Fox,  4  years  old;  Mr.  Tethering- 
ton's Marplot,  5  years  old  ;  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's Drone,  aged,  ;  Duke  of  Grafton's 
Oberon,  4  years  old  ;  and  Mr.  Lade's 
Pilot,  4  years  old : — 7  to  4  against  Rock- 
ingham, 7  to  2  against  Drone,  5  and  6  to 
1  against  Fox,  and  7  to  1  against  Del- 
pini. On  Monday,  in  the  first  spring 
meeting,  at  Sst.  3lb.  he  won  501.  for  all 
ages,  R.  C.  beating  Lord  Clermont's  Col- 
lector, 5  years  old,  Sst.  olb. ;  Mr.  Went- 
worth's Cowslip,  4  years  old,  7st.  9lb. ; 
Mr.  Wastell's  Noodle,  5  years  old,  Sst. 
31b.  ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Patience, 
aged,  Sst.  71b.  and  the  Duke  of  St.  Al- 
bans's Challenger,  6  years  old,  Sst.  71b.— 
5  to  1  on  Rockingham.  On  Wednesday, 
he  received  25gs.  to  withdraw  for  a  501, 
purse,  won  by  Lord  Clermont's  Wood- 
cock. Next  day,  he  won  the  king's  purse 
for  six-year  olds,  12st.  R.  C.  beating  Mr. 
Dowson's  Clayhall,  5  years  old  ;  Mr. 
Dawson's  Roscius,  5  years  old ;  and  Mr. 
Hull's  Quibbler,  6  years  old  : — 5  to  1  on 
Rockingham.  In  the  second  spring  meet- 
ing, at  Sst.  121b.  he  won  the  140gs.  sub- 
scription of  30gs.  each,  for  all  ages  (nhie 
subscribers),  beating  Mr.  Wyndham's 
Skylark,  4  years  old,  7st.  21b.— -40  to  1 
on  Rockingham.  Next  day,  he  won  the 
jockey  club  purse,  for  horses,  &c.  Sst.  71b. 
each,  B.  C.  beating  Mr.  Wyndham's 
Drone,  aged:  — 5  to  2  on  Rockingham. 
At  Guildford,  May  29,  he  won  the  king's 
purse,  for  six-year  olds,  12st.  each,  four- 
mile  heats,  beating  Mr.  Middleton's  St, 
Valori: — 4  to  1  on  Rockingham.  At 
Winchester,  July  3,  he  won  the  king's 
purse,  for  six-year  olds,  12st.  each,  four- 
mile  heats,  beating  Mr.O'Kelly's  Chaunter, 
At  Nottingham,  August  14,  he  won  the 
king's  purse  for  six-year  olds,  12st.  each, 
four-mile  heats,  beating  Mr.  Wentworth's 
Prince  of  Orange : — 4  to  1  on  Rocking- 
ham.   At  York  August  meeting,  on  Mon- 
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day,  he  won  the  king's  purse,  for  six-year 
olds,  12st.  four-mile  heats,  beating  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  Pitch,  by  Shark: —  8  to  1 
on  Rockingham.  On  Thin-sday,  he  won 
one  of  the  great  subscription  purses,  for 
six-year  olds,  8st.  lOlb.  and  aged  9st.  four 
miles,  beating  Mr.  Wentworth's  Verjuice, 
5  years  old  ;  Mr.  Garforth's  P'aith,  aged ; 
Sir  W.  Vavasour's  Mark,  (3  years  old ; 
Mr.  Weatherill's  Harlequin  Junior,  6 
years  old;  and  Mr.  Dawson's  Roscius,  6 
years  old : — 5  to  1  on  Rockingham,  and 
7  to  4  on  Verjuice,  against  Faith.  On 
Saturday,  at  9st.  71b.  he  was  beat  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  Florizel,  3  years  old,  5st. 
71b.  the  lirst  heat,  and  was  drawn  ;  also 
distancing  Mr.  Wentworth's  Cowslip,  5 
years  old,  8st.  Gib.  for  the  Ladies'  purse, 
four-mile  heats: — From  10  to  20  to  1  on 
Rockingham.  On  Monday,  in  the  New- 
market first  October  meeting,  at  8st.  5lb. 
he  won  501.  for  all  ages,  R.  C.  beating 
Lord  Grosvenor's  Roundelay,  5  years  old, 
8st.  ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Oberon,  5 
years  old,  Sst. ;  Mr.  Wyndham's  Ulysses, 
aged,  Sst.  71b.  and  Mr.  Douglas's  Mac- 
beth, 4  years  old,  7st.  51b.- — 5  to  1  on 
Rockingham.  On  Wednesday,  at  Sst. 
121b.  he  won  the  140gs.  subscription,  of 
30gs.  each  (nine  subscribers)  beating  Mr. 
Wyndham's  Skylark,  4  years  old,  7st.  71b. 
— high  odds  on  Rockingham.  Next  day, 
he  won  the  king's  purse,  for  six-year  olds, 
12st.  R.  C.  beating  Mr.  Tetherington's 
Marplot : — 6  to  1  on  Rockingham.  Same 
day,  at  Sst.  111b.  he  won  70iJs.  for  all  ages, 
B.C.  beating  the  Duke  of  St.\\lbans's  Fox, 
5  years  old,  Sst.  51b.;  Mr.  Clark's  School- 
boy, 5  years  old,  Sst.  5lb.  ;  Sir  F.  Stan- 
dish's  Lepicq,  5  years  old,  Sst.  5lb.  and 
Mr.  Vernon's  Flyator,  4  years  old,  7st. 
41b.  —  4  to  1  on  Rockingham.  Li  the 
second  October  meeting,  at  Sst.  41b.  he 
won  60gs.  for  all  ages,  D.  L  beating  Mr. 
Vernon's  Mufti,  4  years  old,  7st.  41b. — 5 
to  1  on  Rockingham.  Next  daj',  at  Sst. 
131b.  he  won  a  sweepstakes  of  5gs.  each, 
for  all  ages,  B.  C.  beating  Mr.  O'Kelly's 
Scota,  4  years  old,  7st.  71b. — 10  to  1  on 
Rockingham.  The  above  were  the  only 
times  of  his  starting  that  year.  He  was 
afterwards  sold  to  Lord  Barrymore,  for 
2500gs. 

At    Newmarket   first   spring  meeting, 
1788,  Rockingham   walked  over  for  the 


king's  purse,  for  six-year  olds,  12st.  R.  C. 
In  the  second  spring  meeting,  he  won 
the  jockey  club  purse,  for  horses,  &c.  Sst. 
71b.  each,  B.  C.  beating  Mr.  Wentworth's 
Verjuice  :■ — 5  and  6  to  1  on  Rockingham. 
In  the  same  meeting,  he  (rode  by  his 
owner,  Sst.  121b.)  beat  Sir  G.  Ai'mytage's 
Star-gazer,  (rode  by  L.  Jewison)  Sst.  4lb. 
B.  C.  300gs. — 4  to  1  on  Rockingham. 

At  Newmai'ket  first  spring  meeting, 
1786,  Rockingham,  7st.  Sib.  was  beat  by 
Mr.  O'Kelly's  Dungannon,  Sst.  B.  C. 
500gs. — 2  to  1  on  Dungannon.  At  Bur- 
ford,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  distanced 
in  running  against  Mr.  Tethei'ington's 
Marplot,  and  Mr.  Dowson's  Clayhall,  oc- 
casioned by  running  on  the  wrong  side  of 
a  post,  when  G  and  7  to  1  on  him.  At 
Newmarket  Craven  meeting,  1788,  he 
paid  forfeit,  viz.  in  a  sweepstakes  of  50gs. 
each,  h.  ft.  D.  C.  won  by  Lord  Grosve- 
nor's Meteor.  Also  at  Newmarket  Craven 
meeting,  1789,  in  a  subscription  won  by 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  ;  which,  with  the  above, 
were  the  whole  of  his  performances. 

Rockingham  was  afterwards  a  stallion, 
and  covered  at  Bennington,  near  Steven- 
age, Herts,  in  1790,  1791,  1792,  1793, 
and  1794,  at  lOgs.  and  Ig. ;  at  Epsom,  in 
1795,  at  Sgs.  and  5s.;  at  Clayhall,  near 
Epsom,  in  1796,  and  1797  at  lOgs.  and  a 
half;  in  1798,  and  1799,  at  7gs.  and 
5s.  He  died  in  the  autumn  of  1799. 
Rockingham  was  the  sire  of  the  following 
winners,  viz. :  Mr.  Panton's  Coddy  Moddy 
and  Patriot,  Mr.  Hammond's  Portland, 
Mr.  Wilson's  Bennington,  Mr.  O'Hara's 
Miss  Pumpkin,  Mr.  Darling's  Mother  Red- 
cap, Mr.  Jones's  Young  Rockingham,  Mr. 
Cosen's  Arabella,  Mr.  Williams's  Euphra- 
sia^  Mr.  Stapleton's  Fair  Susannah,  Mr. 
Harris's  Brother  Redcap,  Mr.  Bettison's 
Beelzebub,  Mr.  Heming's  Kill  Devil,  Mr. 
Fletcher's  Logic  o'  Buchan,  INIr.  Coven- 
try's Sacripant,  Mr.  Spencer's  Tunbridge, 
Mr.  Joddrell's  Macclesfield,  Mr.  Payne's 
Sally,  Sec.  &c.  He  was  also  sire  of  the 
dam  of  ]Mr.  Benson's  Dimple,  Sec;  of  the 
dam  of  John  Pratt,  Swiftsure,  Src.  Susan- 
nah was  the  dam  of  Tom  Wealthy,  Master 
Betty,  Tiunbler,  Ponteland,  Yoxford,  &c. 
Lavinia  was  the  dam  of  Sylvanus,  Fera- 
morz,  &c.  Mother  Redcap  was  the  dam 
of  Mowbray,  Pillowslip,  &c. 


ROEBUCK.  The  roebuck  is  the  smallest  of  the  deer  kind 
known  in  our  climate,  and  is  now  almost  extinct  amongst  us,  except 
in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  generally  about 
three  feet  long  and  two  feet  high.     The  horns  are  from  eight  to 
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nine  inches  long,  upright,  round,  and  divided  into  only  three 
branches.  The  body  is  covered  with  long  hair,  well  adapted  to  the 
rigour  of  its  mountainous  abode.  The  lower  part  of  each  hair  is 
ash-colour  ;  near  the  ends  is  a  narrow  bar  of  black,  and  the  points 
are  yellow.  The  hairs  on  the  face  are  black,  tipped  with  ash-colour. 
The  ears  are  long,  the  insides  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  covered  with 
long  hair.  The  spaces  bordering  on  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  black. 
The  chest,  belly,  and  legs,  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  ;  the  rump  is  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  tail  very  short. 
The  make  of  this  httle  animal  is  very  elegant  :  and  its  swiftness 
equals  its  beauty.  It  differs  from  the  fallow-deer  in  having  round 
horns  and  not  flatted  like  their's.  It  differs  from  the  stag  in  its 
smaller  size,  and  the  proportionable  paucity  of  its  antlers  ;  and  it 
differs  from  all  of  the  goat  kind,  as  it  annually  sheds  its  horns  and 
obtains  new  ones,  which  none  of  that  kind  are  ever  seen  to  do. 

As  the  stag  frequents  the  thickest  forests  and  the  sides  of  the 
highest  mountains,  the  roebuck,  with  humbler  ambition,  courts  the 
shady  thicket  and  the  rising  slope.  Although  less  in  size,  and  far 
inferior  in  strength,  to  the  stag,  it  is  yet  more  beautiful,  more  active, 
and  even  more  courageous.  Its  hair  is  always  smooth,  clean,  and 
glossy  ;  and  it  frequents  only  the  driest  places  and  of  the  purest  air. 
Though  but  a  very  little  animal,  as  we  have  already  observed,  yet, 
M'hen  its  young  is  attacked,  it  faces  even  the  stag  himself,  and  some- 
times comes  oft'  victorious.  All  its  motions  are  elegant  and  easy  ;  it 
bounds  without  effort,  and  continues  the  course  with  but  little  fatigue. 
It  is  also  possessed  of  more  cunnhig  in  avoiding  the  hunter,  is  more 
difficult  to  pursue,  and,  although  its  scent  is  much  stronger  than  that 
of  the  stag,  it  is  more  frequently  found  to  make  a  good  retreat.  It 
is  not  with  the  roebuck  as  with  the  stag,  who  never  offers  to  use  art 
until  his  strength  is  beginning  to  decline  ;  this  more  cunning  animal, 
when  it  finds  that  its  first  efforts  to  escape  are  without  success,  re- 
turns upon  its  former  track,  again  goes  forward  and  again  returns, 
until  by  its  various  windings,  it  has  entirely  confounded  the  scent, 
and  joined  the  last  emanations  to  those  of  its  former  coui'se.  It 
then,  by  a  bound,  goes  to  one  side,  lies  flat  upon  its  belly,  and  per- 
mits the  hounds  to  pass  by  very  near,  without  offering  to  stir. — In  this 
we  see  much  the  same  sort  of  manoeuvring  as  that  adopted  by  the 
hare.  —  In  the  only  part  of  Great  Britain,  however,  where  these 
animals  are  found  (the  Highlands  of  Scotland)  they  are  seldom  hunted 
by  hounds,  but  occasionally  shot ;  and  as  they  are  very  shy  creatures, 
so  the  approach  to  them  is  rendered  difficult. 

But  the  roebuck  differs  not  only  from  the  stag  in  superior  cunning, 
but  also  in  its  natural  appetites,  its  inclinations,  and  its  whole  habits 
of  living.  Instead  of  herding  together,  these  animals  live  in  separate 
families — the  sire,  the  dam,  and  the  young  ones,  associate  together, 
and  never  admit  a  stranger  into  their  little  community.  All  others 
of  the  deer  kind  are  inconstant  in  their  affection  ;  but  the  roebuck 
never  leaves  its  mate  ;  and  as  the  male  and  female  conceive  so  strong 
an  attachment  for  each  other,  they  never  afterwards  separate. 
Their  rutting  season  continues  but  fifteen  days,  from  the  latter  end 
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of  October  to  the  middle  of  November.  They  are  not,  at  that  time, 
hke  the  stag,  overloaded  with  fat  ;  they  have  not  that  strong  odour 
which  is  perceived  in  all  others  of  the  deer  kind  ;  they  have  none  of 
those  furious  excesses ;  nothing,  in  short,  that  alters  their  state  :  they 
only  drive  away  their  fawns  upon  these  occasions,  the  buck  forcing 
them  to  retire,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  succeeding  progeny ; 
however,  when  the  rutting  season  is  over,  the  fawns  return  to  their 
dams,  and  continue  with  them  some  time  longer  ;  after  which,  they 
quit  them  entirely,  in  order  to  commence  an  independent  family  of 
their  own.  The  female  goes  with  young  but  five  months  and  a  half, 
which  alone  serves  to  distinguish  this  animal  from  all  others  of  the 
deer  kind,  that  continue  pregnant  more  than  eight.  In  this  respect, 
she  rather  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  goat  kind  ;  from  which, 
however,  the  race  is  separated  by  the  male  annually  casting  its 
horns. 

When  the  female  is  ready  to  bring  forth,  she  seeks  a  retreat  in 
the  thickest  parts  of  the  woods,  being  not  less  apprehensive  of  the 
buck,  from  whom  she  then  separates,  than  of  the  wolf,  the  wild  cat, 
and  almost  every  ravenous  animal  of  the  forest.  She  generally  pro- 
duces two  at  a  time,  and  three  but  very  rarely.  In  about  ten  or 
twelve  days  these  are  able  to  follow  their  dam,  except  in  cases  of 
warm  pvu'suit,  when  their  strength  is  not  equal  to  the  fatigue.  Upon 
such  occasions,  the  tenderness  of  the  dam  is  very  extraordinary ; 
leaving  them  in  the  deepest  thickets  she  offers  herself  to  the  danger, 
flies  before  the  hounds,  and  does  all  in  her  power  to  lead  them  from 
the  retreat  where  she  has  lodged  her  little  ones.  Such  animals  as 
are  nearly  upon  her  own  level,  she  boldly  encounters  ;  attacks  the 
stag,  the  wild  cat,  and  even  the  wolf ;  and,  while  she  has  life,  con- 
tinues her  eftbrts  to  protect  her  young.  Yet  all  her  endeavours  are 
often  vain  ;  about  the  month  of  May,  which  is  her  fawning  time, 
there  is  a  greater  destruction  among  these  animals  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  Numbers  of  the  fawns  are  taken  alive  by  the 
peasants  ;  numbers  are  found  out  and  worried  by  dogs,  and  still 
more  by  the  wolf,  which  has  always  been  their  most  inveterate 
enemy. 

They  were  once  common  in  England,  and  the  old  sportsmen  gave 
names  to  the  difterent  kinds  and  ages,  as  to  the  stag : — thus  they 
called  it  the  second  year  a  gyrle,  and  the  third  a  hermise. 

The  fawns  continue  to  follow  the  dam  eight  or  nine  months  in  all ; 
and  upon  separating,  their  horns  begin  to  appear  simple  and  without 
antlers,  the  first  year,  as  those  of  the  stag  kind.  These  they  shed 
at  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  renew  during  the  w  inter  ;  differing 
in  this  from  the  stag,  who  sheds  his  horns  in  spring  and  renews  them 
in  summer.  When  the  roebuck's  head  is  completely  furnished,  it 
rubs  its  horns  against  trees  in  the  manner  of  the  stag,  and  thus  strips 
them  of  the  rough  skin  and  the  blood  vessels,  which  no  longer  con- 
tribute to  their  nourishment  and  growth.  When  these  fall  and  new 
ones  begin  to  appear,  the  roebuck  does  not  retire,  as  the  stag,  to  the 
covert  of  the  wood,  but  continues  its  usual  haunts,  only  keeping  down 
its  head  to  avoid  striking  its  horns  against  the  branches  of  trees,  the 
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pain  of  which  it  seems  to  feel  with  exquisite  sensibility.  The  stag, 
who  sheds  his  horns  in  summer,  is  obhgecl  to  seek  a  retreat  from  the 
flies,  which  at  that  time  greatly  incommode  him  ;  but  the  roebuck, 
who  sheds  them  in  winter,  is  under  no  such  necessity  ;  and  conse- 
quently does  not  separate  from  its  little  family,  but  keeps  with  the 
female  all  the  year  round. 

As  the  growth  of  the  roebuck,  and  its  arrival  at  maturity,  are  more 
speedy  than  those  of  the  stag,  so  its  life  is  proportionably  shorter.  It 
seldom  is  found  to  extend  above  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ;  and,  if  kept 
tame,  it  does  not  live  above  six  or  seven.  It  is  an  animal  of  a  very 
delicate  constitution,  requiring  variety  of  food,  air,  and  exercise.  It 
must  be  paired  with  a  female,  and  kept  in  a  park  of  at  least  one 
hundred  acres.  They  may  be  easily  subdued,  but  never  thoroughly 
tamed.  No  arts  can  teach  them  to  be  famiUar  with  the  feeder,  much 
less  attached  to  him.  They  still  preserve  a  part  of  their  natural 
wildness,  and  are  subject  to  terrors  without  a  cause.  They  some- 
times, in  attempting  to  escape,  strike  themselves  with  such  force 
against  the  walls  of  their  inclosure,  that  they  break  their  limbs  and 
become  utterly  disabled.  Whatever  care  is  taken  to  tame  them, 
they  are  never  entirely  to  be  relied  on,  as  they  have  capricious  fits  of 
fierceness,  and  sometimes  strike  at  those  they  dislike  with  a  degree 
of  force  that  is  dangerous. 

The  cry  of  the  roebuck  is  neither  so  loud  nor  so  frequent  as  that 
of  the  stag.  The  young  ones  have  a  particular  manner  of  calUng  to 
their  dam,  which  the  hunters  easily  imitate,  and  often  thus  allure  the 
female  to  her  destruction.  Upon  some  occasions  also  they  become 
in  a  manner  intoxicated  with  their  food,  Avhich,  during  the  spring, 
is  said  to  ferment  in  their  stomachs,  and  they  are  then  very  easily 
taken.  In  summer  they  keep  close  under  covert  of  the  forest,  and 
seldom  venture  out,  except  in  violent  heats,  to  drink  at  some  river  or 
fountain.  In  general,  however,  they  are  contented  to  quench  their 
thirst  with  the  dew  that  falls  upon  the  grass  and  the  leaves  of  trees, 
and  seldom  risk  their  safety  to  satisfy  their  appetite.  They  delight 
chiefly  in  hilly  grounds,  preferring  the  tender  branches  and  buds  of 
trees  to  corn  or  other  vegetables  ;  and  it  is  universally  allowed  that 
the  flesh  of  those  between  one  and  two  years  old  is  the  greatest 
delicacy  that  is  known. 

In  America  this  animal  is  much  more  common  than  in  Europe : 
with  us  there  are  but  two  known  varieties  ;  the  red,  which  is  the 
larger  sort ;  and  the  brown,  with  a  spot  behind,  which  is  less.  But 
on  the  New  Continent,  the  breed  is  extremely  numerous,  and  the 
varieties  in  equalproportion.  In  Louisiana,  where  they  are  extremely 
common,  they  are  much  larger  than  in  Europe,  and  the  inhabitants 
live,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  their  flesh,  which  tastes  like  mutton, 
when  well  fatted.  They  are  found  also  in  Brazil,  where  they  have 
the  name  cugacu  apara,  only  differing  from  our's  in  some  slight 
deviations  in  the  horns.  This  animal  is  also  said  to  be  common  in 
China. 

The  roebuck,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  formerly  an  in- 
habitant of  England,  and  not  unfrequently  seen  on  the  wastes  near 
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Hexham,  in  Northumberland  :  as  the  breed  became  gradually  more 
scarce,  it  was  sought  for  with  additional  eagerness,  and  after  enduring 
the  united  attacks  of  the  dog  and  the  gun  for  a  few  seasons,  it  at 
length  dwindled  into  one  solitary  animal,  which,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  was  destroyed  by  Mr.  Whitfield,  of  Whitfield,  in  that  county. 

Bewick  mentions  a  roebuck,  which,  after  being  hunted  out  of 
Scotland  through  Cumberland,  and  various  parts  of  the  north  of 
England,  at  length  took  refuge  in  the  woody  recesses  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne,  between  Prudhoe  Castle  and  Wylam.  It  was  repeat- 
edly seen  and  hunted  ;  it  frequently  sAvam  the  river,  and,  either  by 
speed  or  artifice,  eluded  all  its  pursuers.  It  happened  that,  during 
the  rigour  of  a  severe  winter,  being  pursued,  it  crossed  the  river 
upon  the  ice  with  some  difficulty  ;  and  being  much  strained  by  its 
violent  exertions,  was  taken  alive.  It  was  kept  for  some  weeks  in 
the  house,  and  was  then  again  turned  out  ;  but  all  its  cunning  and 
activity  were  gone ;  it  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  places  of  its  for- 
mer retreat  ;  and,  after  running  for  some  time,  it  lay  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  brook,  where  it  was  killed  by  the  dogs. 

The  late  Colonel  Thornton,  in  his  Sporting  Tour  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  mentions  the  roebuck  : — When  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moy,  he  observes — "  I  now  adjusted  my  bullet  gun,  by 
which  time  the  company  came  down  stairs ;  and  at  twelve  I  went  out, 
intending  to  try  for  roebuck,  which  were  said  to  be  more  plenti- 
ful and  better  preserved  on  this  estate  than  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land. 

I  confess  my  patience  had  been  so  much  tried  before,  that,  though 
I  proceeded,  I  thought  my  prospect  of  success  very  small  ;  but  I 
took  all  imaginable  pains,  and  saw  one  or  a  brace  ;  yet  they  were  so 
deep  in  cover  and  sprang  so  quick,  that  my  eye  could  scarcely  follow 
them.  Determined  to  go  after  black  game,  but  still  desirous  of  suc- 
ceeding, took  one  cast  more,  and  got  the  glimpse  of  another,  at 
which  I  shot,  and  seeing  one  bound  from  the  place,  feared  he  was 
only  slightly  wounded,  for  I  was  certain  I  had  not  missed  him.  Re- 
loaded, intending  to  follow  him ;  but,  coming  up  to  the  rocky,  bushy 
ground  he  was  on,  found  him  dead,  being  shot  through  the  heart, 
and  ordered  the  Highlander,  who  was  with  me,  to  take  him  home, 
after  I  had  thoroughly  examined  him. 

The  roebuck  (continues  the  Colonel)  is  the  most  timid  and  innocent 
of  all  animals,  and  about  the  size  of  a  common  two-years-old  fallow- 
deer.  It  diflters  from  them  a  little  in  colour  and  also  in  shape,  but 
more  particularly  in  ihe  character  and  colour  of  the  head  and  muzzle ; 
the  former  is  very  small,  and  the  latter  is  barred  with  white.  They 
are  always  lean,  and  the  only  fat  found  upon  them  is  a  small  piece 
on  the  end  of  the  rump." 

The  roebuck  is  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  from  Ross-shire  to  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Lomond, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  lake  on  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  and  that  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  ;  but  they  are 
more  plentiful  in  some  of  the  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land. Of  late  years,  they  have  increased,  but  there  are  not  any 
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ROE-BUCK    HUNTING.        I  was 

uncommonly  well  mounted  on  an  English 
mare,  whose  dam  was  said  to  have  been 
by  a  very  fine  horse,  which  I  discovered 
was  a  son  of  King  Herod  :  but  she  was 
rather  too  warm  in  her  temper,  which 
does  not  answer  amongst  trees.  The 
hounds  consisted  of  only  two  couple,  and 
those  very  indifferent  ones.  I  lamented 
that  mine  were  not  with  me,  hut  they 
were  gone  to  Monsieur  de  Beaumont's. 

After  trying  for  a  considerable  time,  we 
at  length  found  ;  and  the  hoiuids  having 
a  good  scent,  ran  tolerably  for  near  two 
hours,  during  which  time  I  only  got  one 
view  of  the  game  :  however,  he  soon  be- 
gan to  run  shorter  in  rings  and  lay  down  ; 
and,  as  the  sun  got  up,  the  dew  went  off, 
and  the  scent,  of  course,  became  weaker. 
I  then  dismounted,  and  took  my  stand 
luider  an  oak,  intending  to  have  shot  at 
the  roe-buck  with  the  air  gun  which  had 
succeeded  so  well  with  the  wild  boar ; 
but,  before  I  could  pull  the  trigger,  he 
was  in  thick  covert. 

After  a  few  rings  and  cold  hvaiting,  he 
came  within  twenty  yards,  when  I  dis- 
charged my  jjiece,  and  was  convinced, 
both  by  the  springing  and  by  the  sound 
of  the  ball,  that  I  had  hit  him.  I  gave 
several  view-halloos,  but  the  company 
either  could  not  hear,  or  did  not  under- 
stand me  ;  though  had  I  shot  with  pow- 
der, they  must  have  been  apprised  by  the 
report. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  a  hound  came 
on  the  scent,  but  gave  tongue  faintly.  I 
caught  him  by  the  ear,  and  he  spoke 
most  feelingly :  this  brought  up  the  others, 
and  with  them  the  huntsman,  whom  I 
told  of  what  had  happened.  He  could 
not,  at  first,  believe  that  I  had  wounded 
the  roe-buck  ;  but  I  assured  him  of  the 
fact,  and  desired  him  to  let  me  go  to  the 
next  avenue,  and  there  lay  on  the  hounds. 
He  did  so,  and  the  dogs  evidently  enjoyed 
the  scent  better.  This  I  thought  a  favour- 
able omen,  as  it  probably  resulted  from 


the  dropping  of  the  blood  on  the  cover. 
They  were  bringing  the  game  across  the 
avenue,  directly  to  me,  where  I  should 
have  another  shot ;  but  I  imagine  that  he 
had  either  seen  or  winded  me,  as  the 
scent  turned  to  the  right,  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  off.  I  saw  him  cross,  however, 
and  his  shoulder  appeared  broke,  as  he 
could  scarcely  get  over  a  gutter. 

After  I  had  hallooed,  and  the  lumtsmen 
had  sounded  their  horns,  the  hounds  be- 
gan to  run  very  briskly,  and  at  last  there 
was  a  dead  silence.  I  concluded  the  buck 
was  killed ;  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken, 
for  he  was  at  bay,  and  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  scramble  off;  but,  perceiving 
he  could  not  go  far,  I  rode  before  him, 
and  sent  a  ball  between  his  eyes. 

The  rest  of  the  company  soon  came  up, 
and  were  highly  delighted  ;  but  the  keep- 
ers could  not  comprehend  the  nature  of 
an  air-gun,  though  they  carefully  ex- 
amined the  piece,  and  the  effect  of  the 
ball.  It  must,  however,  in  this  instance, 
have  shot  very  weak,  or  the  first  shot  must 
have  gone  through  the  deer's  head ;  but 
it  had  broken  the  shoulder,  and,  being 
turned  by  a  bone,  had  come  out  through 
the  skin  of  the  neck.  This  was  deemed 
very  extraordinary ;  but  I  once  shot  a 
deer  with  the  same  gun,  at  Thornville 
Royal,  which  was  in  the  act  of  leaping 
a  fence  :  the  ball  went  in  at  the  shoulder, 
exactly  opposite  the  heart,  but  it  turned, 
went  along  the  upper  part  of  the  belly, 
between  the  skin  and  the  intestines,  and 
came  out  at  the  hock. 

The  day  was  now  intensely  hot,  and  the 
flies,  which  surrounded  us  in  myriads, 
would  soon  have  saved  the  cook  the 
trouble  of  roasting  the  game,  had  it  not 
been  carried  home.  However,  being  pro- 
perly jjlaced  on  a  tray  slung  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  covered  with  branches,  it  was 
conveyed  to  the  castle  with  great  parade, 
the  horns  playing  all  the  way. — Thorn- 
tons Tour  in  France. 


ROOK.  The  rook  is  about  the  size  of  the  carrion  crow,  but  its 
plumage  is  more  glossy.  It  also  differs  in  having  its  nostrils,  and  the 
root  of  the  bill,  naked  ;  in  the  crow  these  are  covered  with  bristly 
hair.  This  arises  from  the  rook's  thrusting  its  bill  continually  into 
the  earth  in  search  of  worms  and  other  food. 

Besides  insects,  the  rooks  feed  on  different  kinds  of  grain,  thus 
causing  some  inconvenience  to  the  farmer  ;  but  this  seems  greatly 
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repaid  by  the  good  they  do  to  him,  in  extirpating  maggots  of  some 
of  the  most  destructive  of  the  beetle  tribe. — In  Suftblk,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Norfolk,  the  farmers  find  it  to  their  interest  to  encourage 
the  breed  of  rooks,  as  the  only  means  of  freeing  their  grounds  from 
the  grub  which  produces  the  cock-chafer,  which  in  this  state  destroys 
the  roots  of  corn  and  grass  to  such  a  degree,  "  that  (says  INIr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  one  of  the  most  accurate  observers  of  nature  whom  this 
country  has  ever  produced)  I  have  myself  seen  a  piece  of  pasture  land 
where  you  might  turn  up  the  turf  with  your  foot."  An  intelligent 
farmer  in  Berkshire  informed  this  gentleman,  that  one  year,  while 
his  men  were  hoeing  a  field  of  turnips,  a  great  number  of  rooks 
alighted  in  a  part  of  it  where  they  were  not  at  work.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  remarkably  fine  crop  in  this  part,  while  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  field  there  was  scarcely  any  turnips  that  year. 

These  birds  are  crrecrarious,  beino-  sometimes  seen  in  flocks  so 
great  as  to  darken  the  air  in  their  flight.  They  build  their  nests  on 
high  trees,  close  to  each  other  ;  generally  selecting  a  large  clump  of 
the  tallest  trees  for  this  purpose.  When  once  settled,  they  every 
year  frequent  the  same  place.  Rooks  are,  however,  but  bad  neigh- 
bours to  each  other ;  for  they  are  continually  fighting  and  pulling  to 
pieces  each  other's  nests.  These  proceedings  seem  unfavourable  to 
their  living  in  such  close  community  ;  and  yet,  if  a  pair  offers  to  build 
on  a  separate  tree,  the  nest  is  plundered  and  demolished  at  once. 
Some  unhappy  couples  are  not  permitted  to  finish  any  nest  till  the 
rest  have  all  completed  their  buildings ;  for  as  soon  as  they  get  a  few 
sticks  together,  a  party  comes  and  demolishes  the  whole.  It  gene- 
rally happens  that  one  of  the  pair  is  stationed  to  keep  guard,  while 
the  other  goes  abroad  for  materials. — From  their  conduct  in  these 
circumstances  our  cant-word  rooking,  for  cheating,  originated. 

As  soon  as  the  rooks  have  finished  their  nests,  and  before  they 
lay,  the  cocks  begin  to  feed  the  hens  ;  who  receive  their  bounty  with 
a  fondling  tremulous  voice,  and  fluttering  wings,  and  all  the  little 
blandishments  that  are  expressed  by  the  young  while  in  a  helpless 
state.  This  gallant  deportment  of  the  males  is  continued  through 
the  whole  season  of  incubation. 

New-comers  are  often  severely  beaten  by  the  old  inhabitants  (who 
are  not  fond  of  intrusions  from  other  societies),  and  even  frequently 
driven  quite  away.  Of  this  an  instance  occurred  near  Newcastle,  in 
the  year  1783.  A  pair  of  rooks,  after  an  unsuccessfid  attempt  to 
establish  themselves  in  a  rookery  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Ex- 
change, were  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  take  refuge  on 
the  spire  of  that  building  ;  and,  although  continually  interrupted  by 
other  rooks,  they  built  their  nest  on  the  top  of  the  vane,  and  reared 
their  young,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  populace  below  them  : — 
the  nest  and  its  inhabitants  Avere  of  course  turned  about  by  every 
change  of  wind.  They  returned  and  built  their  nest  every  year  on  the 
same  place,  till  the  year  1793,  soon  after  which  the  spire  was  taken 
down.  A  small  copperplate  was  engraved,  of  the  size  of  a  watch- 
paper,  with  a  representation  of  the  top  of  the  spire  and  nest ;  and  so 
much  pleased  were  the  inhabitants  and  other  persons  with  it,  that  as 
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many  copies  were  sold  as  produced  to  the  engraver  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  respecting  these  birds  occurred  a  few 
years  ago  at  Dallam  Tower,  in  Westmoreland,  the  seat  of  Daniel 
Wilson,  Esq.- — ^Tliere  were  two  groves  adjoining  to  the  park;  one  of 
which  had  for  many  years  been  the  resort  of  a  number  of  herons, 
that  regularly  every  year  built  and  bred  there.  In  the  other  was  a 
very  large  rookery.  For  a  long  time  the  two  tribes  lived  peaceably 
together.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1775,  the  trees  of  the  heroiu-y 
were  cut  down,  and  the  young  brood  perished  by  the  fall  of  the 
timber.  The  parent  birds,  not  willing  to  be  driven  from  the  place, 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  settlement  in  the  rookery.  The  rooks  made 
an  obstinate  resistance  ;  but,  after  a  desperate  contest,  in  the  course 
of  which  many  of  the  rooks  and  some  of  the  herons  lost  their  lives, 
the  latter  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  some  of  the 
trees,  and  that  very  spring  built  their  nests  afresh.  The  next  season 
a  similar  conflict  took  place  ;  which,  like  the  former,  was  terminated 
by  the  victory  of  the  herons.  Since  this  time,  peace  seems  to  have 
been  agreed  upon  between  them  :  the  rooks  have  relinquished  part 
of  the  grove  to  the  herons,  to  which  part  alone  they  confine  them- 
selves ;  and  the  two  communities  appear  to  live  together  in  as  much 
harmony  as  before  the  dispute. 

The  following  anecdote  of  this  sagacious  community  is  related  by 
Dr.  Percivall,  in  his  Dissertations  : — "A  large  colony  of  rooks  had 
subsisted  many  years  in  a  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irwell, 
near  Manchester.  One  serene  evening,  I  placed  myself  within  the 
view  of  it,  and  marked  with  attention  the  various  labours,  pastimes, 
and  evolutions,  of  this  crowded  society.  The  idle  members  amused 
themselves  with  chasing  each  other  through  endless  mazes  ;  and,  in 
their  flight,  they  made  the  air  resound  with  an  infinitude  of  discord- 
ant noises.  In  the  midst  of  these  playftd  exertions,  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  one  rook,  by  a  sudden  turn,  struck  his  beak  against 
the  wing  of  another.  The  sufferer  instantly  fell  into  the  river.  A 
general  ci'y  of  distress  ensued.  The  birds  hovered,  with  every  ex- 
pression of  anxiety,  over  their  distressed  companion.  Animated  by 
their  sympathy,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  language  of  counsel  known  to 
themselves,  he  sprang  into  the  air,  and,  by  one  strong  effort,  reached 
the  point  of  a  rock  which  projected  into  the  water  The  joy  became 
loud  and  universal  ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  soon  changed  into  notes  of 
lamentation  ;  for  the  poor  wounded  bird,  in  attempting  to  fly  towards 
his  nest,  dropped  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned,  amidst  the  moans 
of  his  whole  fraternity." 

There  seems  to  exist  a  wonderful  antipathy  between  these  birds 
and  the  raven :  Mr.  Markwick  says,  that  in  the  year  1778,  as  soon  as 
a  raven  had  built  her  nest  in  a  tree  adjoining  to  a  very  numerous 
rookery,  all  the  rooks  immediately  forsook  the  spot,  and  have  not 
returned  to  build  there  since.  At  the  Bishop  of  Chichester's  rookery, 
at  Broomham,  near  Hastings,  upon  a  raven's  building  her  nest  in  one 
of  the  trees,  all  the  rooks  forsook  the  spot  ;  they,  however  returned 
to  their  haunts  in  the  autumn,  and  built  their  nests  there  the  suc- 
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ceeding  year.  It  is  no  very  difficult  task  to  account  for  tliis  antipathy. 
Tlie  raven  will  scarcely  suffer  any  bird  whatever  to  come  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  nest,  being  very  fierce  in  defending  it.  It 
besides  takes  the  young  rooks  from  their  nests,  to  feed  its  own  young. 
This  Mr.  Lambert  was  an  eye-witness  to,  at  Mr.  Seymer's,  at  Har- 
ford, in  Dorsetsthire  ;  for  there  was  no  peace  in  the  rookery,  night 
nor  day,  till  one  of  the  old  ravens  was  killed,  and  the  rest  were  de- 
stroyed. 

They  begin  to  build  in  March  ;  and,  after  the  breeding  season  is 
over,  forsake  their  nesting  trees,  and  for  some  time  roost  elsewhere ; 
but  they  have  always  been  observed  to  return  in  August.  In  Octo- 
ber, they  repair  their  nests. 

When  the  first  brood  of  rooks  are  sufficiently  fledged,  they  all 
leave  their  nest-trees  in  the  day  time,  and  resort  to  some  distant 
place  in  search  of  food  ;  but  return  regularly  every  evening,  in  vast 
flights,  to  their  nest-trees  ;  where,  after  flying  round  several  times 
with  much  noise  and  clamour  till  they  are  all  assembled  together, 
they  take  up  their  abode  for  the  night. 

Mr.  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  speaking  of  the 
evening  exercises  of  rooks  in  the  autumn,  remarks,  that  just  before 
dusk,  they  return  in  long  strings  from  the  foraging  of  the  day,  and 
rendezvous  by  thousands  over  Selborne  Down,  where  they  wheel 
round,  and  dive  in  a  playful  manner  in  the  air,  exerting  their  voices; 
which  being  softened  by  the  distance,  become  a  pleasing  murmur, 
not  unlike  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  deep-echoing  woods. 
When  this  ceremony  is  over,  with  the  last  gleam  of  light,  they 
retire  to  the  deep  beech  woods  of  Tisted  and  Kepley.  We  remem- 
ber (says  Mr.  White)  a  little  girl,  who  as  she  was  going  to  bed  used 
to  remark,  on  such  an  occurrence,  in  the  true  spirit  of  physico-theo- 
logy,  that  the  rooks  were  saying  their  prayers  ;  and  yet  this  child 
was  much  too  young  to  be  aware  that  the  scriptures  have  said  of  the 
Deity — that  "he  feedeth  the  ravens  who  call  upon  him." 

In  the  parts  of  Hampshire  adjacent  to  the  New  Forest,,  after  the 
rook  has  reared  his  progeny,  and  has  carried  off  such  of  them  as 
have  escaped  the  arts  of  men  and  boys,  he  retires  every  evening  at  a 
late  hour,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  to  the  closest 
coverts  of  the  forest,  having  spent  the  day  in  the  open  fields  and 
inclosures  in  quest  of  food.  His  late  retreat  to  the  forest  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  near  approach  of  night. 

Retiring  from  tlie  downs,  -where  all  day  long 
They  pick  their  scanty  fare,  a  black 'ning  train 
Of  loitering  rooks  thick  urge  their  weary  flight, 
And  seek  the  shelter  of  the  grove. — 

But,  although  the  forest  may  be  called  his  winter  habitation,  he 
generally  every  day  visits  his  nursery  ;  preserving  the  idea  of  a 
family,  which  he  begins  to  make  provision  for  very  early  in  the 
spring. 

Among  all  the  sounds  of  aninnxl  nature,  few  are  more  pleasing 
than  the  cawing  of  rooks.  The  rook  has  but  two  or  three  notes, 
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and  when  he  attempts  a  solo  we  cannot  praise  his  song ;  but  when  he 
performs  in  concert,  which  is  his  chief  delight,  these  notes,  aUhough 
rough  in  themselves,  being  intermixed  with  those  of  the  multitude, 
have,  as  it  were,  all  their  rough  edges  worn  off,  and  become  har- 
monious, especially  when  softened  in  the  air,  where  the  bird  chiefly 
performs.  We  have  this  music  in  perfection  when  the  whole  colony 
is  raised  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun. 

Dr.  Darwin  has  remarked,  that  a  consciousness  of  danger  from 
mankind  is  much  more  apparent  in  rooks  than  in  most  other  birds. 
Any  one  who  has  in  the  least  attended  to  them,  will  see  that  they 
evidently  distinguish  that  the  danger  is  greater  when  a  man  is  armed 
with  a  gun  than  when  he  has  no  weapon  in  his  hands.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year,  if  a  person  happens  to  walk  under  a  rookery  with  a  gun 
in  his  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  trees  rise  on  their  wings,  and 
scream  to  the  unfledged  young  to  shrink  into  their  nests  from  the 
sight  of  the  enemy.  The  country  people,  observing  this  circum- 
stance so  uniformly  to  occur,  assert  that  rooks  can  smell  gunpowder. 

In  England  these  birds  remain  during  the  whole  year  ;  but  both 
in  France  and  Silesia  they  migrate.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that  the  island  of  Jersey  should  be  entirely  without  rooks;  particularly 
when  we  know  that  they  frequently  fly  over  from  our  country  into 
France. 

The  young  birds,  when  skinned  and  made  into  pies,  are  much 
esteemed  by  some  persons. 


ROOK  SHOOTING.    See  Shooting. 

ROUSE.  A  term  in  stag  hunting  : 
when  an  out-lying  deer  is  found  hy  the 
liounds  in  cover,  he  is  said  to  be  roused. 
Wlien  a  deer  is  carted  and  carried  to  any 
particular  spot  for  sport,  and  there  liber- 
ated, he  is  then  said  to  be  turned  out. 

ROWEL.  The  small  circular  star, 
with  sharp  points,  moving  upon  a  pivot 
at  the  heel  of  the  spui',  is  so  called. 

ROWEL  IN  A  HORSE.  "  Rowels 
for  horses  (says  Mr.  Clark  of  Edinburgh) 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  issues  in  the 
human  body.  The  method  of  introducing 
them  is  by  making  an  incision  through 
the  skin,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  then  separating  the  skin  from 
the  flesh  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  blunt 
horn,  all  round  the  orifice,  as  far  as  the 
finger  will  easily  reach,  then  introducing 
a  piece  of  leather,  very  thin,  shaped  round, 
about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  having  a 
large  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Pre- 
vious to  introducing  the  leathei-,  it  should 
be  covered  with  lint  or  tow,  and  dipped 
in  some  digestive  ointment;  a  pledget  of 
tow,  dipped  in  the  same  ointment,  should 
likewise  be  put  in  the  orifice,  in  order  to 
keep  out  the  external  aii*.  The  parts 
around  it  soon  swell,  and  this  is  followed 
with  a  plentiful  discharge,  from  the  orifice, 
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of  yellowish  serum  or  lymph  ;  and  in  two 
or  three  days  at  most,  there  discharges  a 
thick  gross  white  matter  :  the  rowel  is 
then  said  to  suppurate. 

These  artificial  vents  act  by  rcM^ilsion 
or  derivation  ;  and  hence  they  become  of 
great  use  in  many  cases,  as  they  empty 
the  surrounding  vessels  by  a  regular  slow 
discharge  of  their  contents,  and  are  even 
of  great  service  when  there  is  a  redun- 
dancy or  fullness  of  humours  in  genei'al, 
which  may  require  a  gradual  discharge, 
in  preference  to  greater  evacuations  by 
purging  medicines,  &c.  Rowels  should 
be  placed  (especially  in  some  particvdar 
cases)  as  near  the  affected  part  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  at  all  times,  they  ought  to 
have  a  depending  orifice,  in  order  to  ad- 
mit of  a  free  discharge  of  the  matter  that 
may  be  contained  in  them. 

The  parts  in  which  they  may  be  most 
conveniently  inserted,  and  where  they  are 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  best,  are  the 
belly,  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  breast,  and 
outside  of  the  shoulders  and  hips.  They 
are  sometimes,  but  very  injudiciously,  put 
in  between  the  jaw-bones  under  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  where  they  never  come  to 
a  proper  suppuration,  on  account  of  the 
constant  motion  of  the  parts  in  eating,  &c. 
neither  do  they  answer  any  good  purpose 
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from  being  placed  in  that  situation.  In 
some  disorders  it  is  found  necessary  to 
put  in  several  of  them  at  once,  in  order  to 
make  a  sudden  deternaination  from  tlie 
parts  affected  ;  but  this  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  horse's  age  and  strength,  and 
by  the  circumstances  that  reqiure  their 
use." 

Mr.  Clark  here  adverts  to  the  possi- 
bility of  their  misapplication.^ — "  But  (says 
he)  though  i-owels  are  found  very  benefi- 
cial in  some  cases,  yet,  like  a  number  of 
other  operations  common  to  horses,  they 
frequently,  instead  of  suppiuatiug,  become 
gangrenous.  Hence,  the  cure  proves  worse 
than  the  disease  they  were  intended  to 
remove.  Thus,  in  violent  fevers,  where 
they  are  frequently  very  injudiciously  ap- 
plied, they  never  suppurate  properly. 
Whether  this  proceeds  from  the  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse,  together  with  the  vio- 
lent rapidity  with  which  the  fluids  in  ge- 
neral are  then  carried  through  the  vessels, 
or  from  the  violent  agitation  in  wliich  the 
"whole  system  is  thrown,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine ;  but  experience  confirms  the 
fact.  In  such  cases,  the  surrounding 
parts,  where  the  rowel  is  placed,  seldom 
or  never  swell  (as  in  the  ordinary  course, 
■when  they  su])purate  properly),  but  ap- 
pear dry,  or  much  in  the  same  state  as 
when  they  were  first  put  in  ;  there  is 
little  or  no  discharge  from  the  orifice,  and 
the  little  that  does  con^e  is  thin,  ichorous, 
and  bloody.  In  such  cases,  they  ought 
to  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  the 
parts  well  fomented  with  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  chamomile,  or  an  emollient  poid- 
tice  applied,  if  it  can  be  properly  fixed, 
and  frequently  repeated.  At  intervals, 
the  parts  ought  likewise  to  be  bathed  with 
ardent  spirits,  as  that  of  wine,  turpentine, 
&c.  covering  the  parts  from  the  external 
air ;  and,  provided  there  be  no  fever  at 
the  time,  two  or  three  ounces  of  Peruvian 
bark  may  be  given  through  the  day,  eitlicr 


made  into  balls,  or  given  in  a  liquid  ;  and 
this  course  should  be  continued  till  the 
threatening  symptoms  are  removed." 

Oibson  gives  an  instance  of  cancer 
being  produced  by  a  rowel  placed  near 
the  glandular  parts  in  a  horse,  and  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  animal. 

The  practice  of  rowelling,  however,  Mr. 
Clark  considers  of  great  use  "  in  carrying 
off  rlieums,  or  defluxions  from  the  eyes  ; 
in  extensive  swellings  of  the  glands,  &c. 
about  the  throat  and  jaws,  which  threaten 
a  suffocation  ;  or  when  the  head  seems 
particularly  affected,  as  in  the  vertigo  or 
staggers,  apoplexjr,  &c.  in  recent  lame- 
ness ;  swellings  of  the  legs  cind  heels,  at- 
tended with  a  discharge  of  thin  ichorous 
matter,  &c.  in  large  and  sudden  swellings 
in  any  part  of  the  body  ;  or  when  extra- 
vasations of  the  fluids  have  taken  place, 
from  blows,  bruises,  &c.  or  when  a  horse 
has  had  a  severe  fall,  &c.  and  in  a  variety 
of  other  cases,"  which  he  apprehends  will 
occur  to  the  judicious  practitioner,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  further  injunctions  on 
the  subject. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  differ  from  so 
experienced  a  practitioner,  we  would  ven- 
ture to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of 
bathing,  with  stimulating  liquids,  the  parts 
which  swell  without  suppurating.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  being  inconsistent  with  the 
emollient  treatment  by  fomentation  and 
poultices,  we  apprehend  the  want  of  a 
kindly  discharge  to  arise,  in  such  cases, 
from  the  degree  of  inflammation  in  the 
part  having  advanced  beyond  the  suppu- 
rative point.  Else  why  the  benefit  which 
almost  invariably  results  from  M'ithdraw- 
ing  the  rowel,  and  employing  the  com- 
mon means  of  abating  inflammation  ? 
We  submit,  therefore,  to  the  veterinary 
fraternity,  whether,  at  least,  the  applica- 
tion of  spirit  of  turpentine,  which  is  ex- 
tremely pungent,  to  the  skin  of  a  horse, 
should  not  rather  be  dispensed  with  ? 


RUD  OR  FINSCALE  is  not  a  common  fish  ;  it  is  found  in  the 
Cherwell,  near  Oxford,  and  in  Northamptonshire,  in  Lincohishire,  in 
some  of  the  lakes  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  Trent,  where  it  is  beheved 
to  breed  in  the  Fleets,  which  are  large  pieces  of  standing  water,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  ancient  course  of  that  river,  from  whence 
they  escape  in  high  floods  into  the  Trent ;  they  affect  ponds  and  still 
waters,  where  they  breed  and  grow  uncommonly  quick,  but  rarely 
exceed  two  pounds  weight.  They  are  doubtless  a  distinct  species, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Walton  mentions  them  as  being  produced  by 
the  junction  of  the  bream  and  roach. 

The  body  of  the  rud  is  broader  than  the  carp,  more  like  that  of 
the  bream,  but  much  thicker ;  the  head  is  small,  the  palate  and  teeth 
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like  the  carp  ;  on  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  spots  of  a  blood  colour ; 
the  irides  are  yellow,  varying  in  some  almost  to  redness;  the  nostrils 
large,  and  by  some  said  to  be  double  on  each  side  ;  the  back  is 
arched,  sloping  off  suddenly  at  the  two  extremities  ;  the  scides  are 
very  large,  like  the  carp  ;  the  side  line  is  sliglitly  incurvated  :  the 
back  is  of  an  olive,  the  sides  and  belly  are  of  a  gold  colour,  with 
certain  red  marks  ;  the  ventral,  anal  fins,  and  the  tail,  ( which  is 
forked,)  are  generally  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  darker  than 
the  rest  ;  the  usual  length  of  this  fish  is  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches. 
It  lives  on  insects  and  grass,  and  is  preyed  upon  by  the  voracious 
fish,  and  the  anseres.  In  rivers,  the  rud's  haunts  are  in  deepish 
gentle  streams  and  deep  still  water,  where  the  bottom  is  a  kind  of 
slimy  mud  sand,  or  fine  gravel,  and  also  among  weeds  :  in  pools, 
chiefly  in  holes  a.mong  the  weeds.  They  are  always  in  season,  except 
at  the  time  of  spawning,  which  is  in  April,  when  the  male  fish  have 
small  white  spots  about  their  heads,  and  the  scales  of  both  sexes  feel 
more  rough  ;  they  swim  in  shoals,  casting  their  spawn  upon  and 
among  the  aquatic  plants,  to  the  number,  according  to  the  Elements 
of  Natural  History,  of  91,000  ova.  Their  flesh  is  exceedingly  whole- 
some, and  holds  a  distinguished  rank  for  its  fine  flavour  ;  but  they 
are  very  scarce. 

Mr.  Pennant  believes  the  Shallow  of  the  Cam,  which  grows  to  the 
length  of  thirteen  inches,  and  spawns  in  April,  to  be  no  other  fish 
than  the  rud. 

The  angler  will  find  the  rud  worth  his  attention  ;  the  tackle  must 
be  strong,  but  fine,  with  a  quill  float,  and  a  hook  proportioned  to 
the  bait  ;  the  same  ground-bait  is  to  be  used  as  for  carp  and  chub, 
fishing  about  the  same  depths  as  for  the  latter,  except  on  the  ground, 
for  they  feed  naturally  near  the  surface  ;  they  will  in  this  way  take 
red-worms,  gentles,  wasp-maggots,  cadis,  and  red  paste.  Some  use 
ground-bait  of  boiled  malt,  and  prefer  a  small  red-worm  to  any  other 
bait.  In  fishing  among  weeds,  have  neither  float  nor  shot,  and  let 
the  worm,  or  other  bait,  sink  a  little  under  water  :  at  the  top  they 
are  taken  either  with  natural  or  artificial  flies,  by  whipping  with  a 
long,  and  dibbling  or  bobbing  with  a  short,  line.  In  warm,  bright 
weather,  the  rud  will  bite  early  and  late ;  when  coolish,  the  fore  and 
afternoons ;  and  in  winter,  the  middle  of  the  day ;  when  hooked,  this 
fish  struggles  hard,  and  requires  time  in  landing,  and  is  so  tenacious 
of  life,  as  to  retain  it  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water  a  considerable 
time. 

RUFF  OR  POPE  is  found  in  several  of  our  streams ;  the  river 
Yare,  in  Norfolk,  affords  perhaps  the  greatest  plenty  :  it  is  a  gre- 
garious fish,  assembling  in  large  shoals,  and  keeping  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  water  ;  it  somewhat  resembles  a  perch,  though  the  form 
is  more  slender,  and  the  length  rarely  exceeds  six  inches,  the  teeth 
are  very  small  and  disposed  in  rows,  it  is  marked  on  the  jaws  with  a 
double  course  of  half  circles  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  eye  is  of  a  dark 
brown,  the  lower  part  somewhat  yellow,  and  the  globe  of  it  black  ; 
the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  (which  is  spotted  with  black)  are  like 
those  of  the  perch,  strong,  sharp,  and  spiny,  the  others  soft  ;  the 
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body  is  covered  with  compact  scales,  the  back  and  sides  are  of  a 
dirty  green,  the  last  as  well  as  the  belly  inclining  to  yellow,  but  both 
spotted  with  and  the  tail  marked  with  transverse  bars  of  black ;  their 
principal  spawning  time  is  the  beginning  of  April,  but  some  are  said 
to  spawn  again  in  October,  and,  in  the  Elements  of  Natural  History, 
are  said  to  deposit  75,000  ova. 

To  the  young  angler,  the  ruff  yields  good  sport:  they  associate  in 
great  numbers,  their  haunts  are  in  recluse  places,  where  the  water  is 
deep,  and  runs  quietly  with  a  loamy  or  muddy  bottom,  and  also  in 
still  water  ;  the  tackle  should  be  fine,  the  hook  No.  7,  and  a  quill 
float,  the  bait  (a  small  well-scoured  red-worm)  must  just  run  on  the 
ground,  and  either  throw  in  some  clay  balls  with  worms,  as  directed 
in  perch  fishing,  or  if  the  water  be  clear,  use  common  mud  balls  to 
colour  it  ;  three  rods  may  be  easily  managed,  the  baits  touching  the 
bottom ;  when  there  is  a  bite,  strike  directly,  for  they  gorge  so  hastily, 
that  the  disgorger  or  a  knife  must  frequently  be  used,  to  get  out  the 
hook ;  by  thus  angling  for  them,  six  or  eight  dozen  are  often  caught 
at  a  standing.  Either  in  spring  or  summer,  with  a  brisk,  warm  wind, 
they  will  bite  all  day  ;  and  will  sometimes  in  cold  weather  take  the 
bait  very  freely.  The  ruff,  for  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  its  flavour, 
as  well  as  for  its  being  considered  very  nourishing,  is  more  admired 
than  the  perch.     They  are  to  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

RUFF  AND  REEVE.  The  ruff  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  with 
a  bill  of  about  an  inch.  The  flice  is  covered  with  yellow  pimples  ; 
and  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  neck  are  furnished  with  long  fea- 
thers, standing  out  somewhat  like  the  ruft'  worn  by  our  ancestors  ;  a 
few  of  these  feathers  stand  up  over  each  eye,  and  appear  not  unlike 
ears.  The  colours  of  the  rufts  are  in  no  two  birds  alike :  in  general, 
they  are  brownish,  and  barred  with  black  ;  though  some  have  been 
seen  that  were  altogether  white.  The  lower  parts  of  the  belly  and 
the  tail  coverts  are  white.  The  tail  is  tolerably  long,  having  the 
four  middle  feathers  barred  Mitli  black ;  the  others  are  pale  brown. 
The  legs  are  of  a  dull  yellow,  and  the  claws  black. — The  female, 
which  is  called  the  reeve,  is  smaller  than  the  male,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  destitute  of  the  ruft'  on  the  neck. 

The  male  bird  does  not  acquire  his  ruff  till  the  second  season, 
being  till  that  time  in  this  respect  like  a  female  :  as  he  is  also  from 
the  end  of  June  till  the  pairing  season,  when  nature  clothes  him 
with  the  ruft",  and  the  red  pimples  break  out  on  his  face  ;  but  after 
the  time  of  incubation  the  long  feathers  fall  oft",  and  the  carbuncles 
shrink  in  under  the  skin  so  as  not  to  be  discerned. 

These  are  birds  of  passage  ;  and  arrive  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  spring, 
in  great  numbers.  Mr.  Pennant  tells  us,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
single  morning  there  have  been  above  six  dozen  caught  in  one  net : 
and  that  a  fowler  has  been  known  to  catch  between  forty  and  fifty 
dozen  in  a  season. 

The  males  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  females,  and  they 
have  many  severe  contentions  for  their  mates.  The  male  chooses  a 
stand  on  some  dry  bank,  near  a  plash  of  water,  round  which  he  runs 
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so  often  as  to  make  a  bare  circular  path  :  the  moment  a  female  comes 
in  sight,  all  the  males  within  a  certain  distance  commence  a  general 
battle ;  placing  their  bills  to  the  ground,  spreading  their  ruff',  and 
using  the  same  action  as  a  cock  :  and  this  opportunity  is  seized  by 
the  fowlers,  who,  in  the  confusion,  catch  them,  by  means  of  nets,  in 
great  numbers. 

An  erroneous  opinion  prevails  very  generally,  that  the  ruffs,  when 
in  confinement,  must  be  fed  in  the  dark,  lest  the  admission  of  light 
should  set  them  to  fighting.  The  fact  is,  that  every  bird,  even  when 
kept  in  a  room,  takes  its  stand  as  it  would  in  the  open  air ;  and  if 
another  invades  its  circle,  a  battle  ensues.  A  whole  room  full  of 
them  may  be  set  into  fierce  contest  by  compelling  them  to  shift  their 
stations  ;  but,  after  the  disturber  has  quitted  the  place,  they  have 
been  observed  to  resume  their  circles,  and  become  again  pacific.  In 
confinement,  their  quarrels  originate  in  the  circumstance  of  the  pan 
containing  their  food  not  being  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  whole 
party  to  feed  without  touching  each  other.  When  the  food  has  been 
divided  into  several  pans,  the  birds  have  continued  perfectly  quiet. 

The  reeves  lay  four  eggs,  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  about  the  beginning 
of  May  ;  and  the  young  are  hatched  in  about  a  month. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  in  what  country  these  birds  pass  the 
winter. 


RUNNING    HORSES.       See   Race 

Horse. 
RUNNING  THRUSH,  or  FRUSH. 

See  Thrush. 

RUPTURE.  Gibson  describes  tbis 
complaint  in  horses  in  tbe  following  way : 
"  When  any  part  of  the  guts  or  caul  (says 
he)  makes  its  way  through  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  bellj^,  it  is  called  a  rupture ;  when 
any  part  of  the  guts  falls  into  tbe  scro- 
tum, it  is  said  to  be  a  complete  rupture  ; 
when  at  the  navel,  it  is  called  an  umbili- 
cal rupture.  I  once  saw  a  fine  Spanish 
stallion  with  a  complete  rupture  ;  the 
swelling  was  so  extremely  large,  that  the 
gut  extended  the  scrotum  down  to  his 
hock.  This  circumstance  rendered  the 
cure  in  a  great  measure  impracticable. 
It  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  a  case  that  must 
seldom  happen,  the  position  of  a  horse's 
body  being  such,  as  cannot  so  easily  ex- 
pose him  to  ruptures  into  the  scrotum,  as 
men  are,  whose  posture  is  erect.  I  also 
have  seen  a  gelding,  where  probably  some 
part  of  the  gut  or  peritoneum  had  made 
its  way  through  the  vaginal  passage,  into 
the  membraneous  parts  of  the  sheath  on 
the  right  side  ;  for  the  omentum,  or  caul, 
seldom  reaches  so  low  in  a  horse,  his  con- 
tinual horizontal  motion  throwing  it,  for 
the  most  part,  forward  in  wrinkles.  The 
swelling  was  about  the  size  of  a  goose's 
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egg,  a  great  part  of  which  might  be  thrust 
back  with  the  finger  into  the  cavity  of 
the  lower  belly,  but  immediately  returned 
in  the  manner  of  a  flatulent  tumour  ;  and 
perhaps  there  might  be  some  portion  of 
air  along  with  it.  The  cure  was  never 
attempted,  because  it  was  little  or  no  hin- 
drance to  the  horse  in  his  business,  the 
swelling  being  generally  fuller  when  he 
stood  still  than  when  he  worked. 

But  the  most  usual  ruptures  are  more 
upwards,  and  proceed  from  strains  in 
working,  or  from  being  staked,  or  gored 
by  bullocks,  violent  kicks  from  other 
horses,  very  high  leaps  over  gates  and 
hedges  ;  all  which  things  sometimes  di- 
vide the  muscles  of  the  lower  belly,  and 
oftentimes  without  piercing  or  rending  the 
skin,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  intestines, 
with  a  part  of  the  peritoneum,  and  when 
the  wound  happens  to  be  forward,  part  of 
the  caul  may  also  be  lodged  where  these 
muscles  are  separated  or  divided,  and  so 
cause  a  swelling  of  a  propoi-tion  and  size 
equal  to  the  rent  made  in  the  part.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  I  once  saw,  of  a  very 
fine  Flanders  mare,  that  -had  a  rupture 
near  her  navel  of  a  considerable  size, 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  her 
working,  but  as  it  grew  larger  it  became 
troublesome ;  and  a  very  eminent  and 
able  surgeon,  imagining  the  substance  to 
be  fleshy,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  wen, 
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pcrsviaded  me  to  have  some  trial  made  of 
it  by  excision,  for  it  felt  solid  as  she  stood 
on  her  legs,  which  might  be  owing  to  ])art 
of  the  caul  (which  is  always  rolled  for- 
wards in  working  horses),  and  along  with 
this,  an  adventitions  gruwtli  of  flesh, 
cansed  by  the  rending  of  the  muscles  and 
membranes,  for  when  she  was  thrown 
upon  her  back,  part  of  the  substance  went 
inwards,  and  plainly  discovered  her  ma- 
lady to  be  a  rupture. 

1  have  known  some  few  instances  of 
umbilical  ruptures,  that  have  been  caused 
by  rowels  in  the  belly,  when  they  have 
been  cut  too  deep,  and  perhaps  were  af- 
terwards neglected.  And  I  knew  a  horse 
with  a  rupture  of  this  kind,  perform  a 
join-ney  of  several  hundred  miles,  Avith- 
out  any  great  inconvenience,  only,  that 
he  always  went  sluggish  at  his  first  setting 
out,  but  more  cheerfully  as  he  emptied 
himself.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  very 
great  defect,  and  few  horses  with  sucla 
infirmities  can  be  long  useful.  I  have 
seen  other  ruptures,  and  these  are,  indeed, 
the  most  usual,  that  push  out  on  the  sides 
of  the  lower  belly,  where  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis passes  through  the  rings  of  the 
muscles,  with  the  spermatic  vessels,  into 
the  scrotum  ;  and  in  geldings  they  seldom 
reach  further  than  the  first  ring,  which  is 
a  little  way  above  the  groin ;  but  when 
they  happen  on  the  sides  of  the  flanks, 
they  are  then,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to 
such  accidents  as  have  been  above  men- 
tioned. They  generally  bunch  out  al)out 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  and  are  fullest 
when  the  horse  stands  still  in  the  stable, 
especially  after  feeding  and  watering,  and 
in  broken-winded  horses  they  rise  and  fall 
with  the  agitation  of  the  flanks  ;  they  are 
soft,  and  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  hand, 
and  in  most  of  them  one  may  feel  the 
vacuity  through  which  the  viscera  make 
their  way  immediately  to  the  skin.  But, 
as  there  is  no  absolute  cure  to  be  expected 
in  such  cases,  the  safest  way  is  to  feed 
moderately,  and  in  small  quantities,  with 
small  draughts  of  water,  and  to  use  such 
horses  gently.  In  all  begimiing  ruptin-es, 
a  fomentation  made  of  oak  bark,  boiled 
in  equal  parts  of  the  sharpest  vinegar,  and 
smith's  forge  water,  have  been  used  by 
farriers  for  a  general  application  ;  for,  in 
horses,  bandagfi  and  trusses  of  any  kind 
are,  for  the  most  part,  impracticable." 

This  experienced  writer  concludes  his 
subject  with  an  instance  of  a  very  fine 
gelding,  that  was  killed  by  a  i-upture,  and 
in  a  manner  somewhat  extraordinary. — 
"  This  horse  (says  he)  belonged  to  a  per- 
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son  of  distinction,  and  was  abroad  with 
our  army  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. He  received  a  hiul  while  he  stood 
at  the  piquet  along  with  some  other 
horses  ;  yet  went  tln-ough  his  business 
very  well  for  the  space  of  two  years,  not- 
witlistanding  that  accident ;  but,  after  a 
hard  day's  hunting,  was  taken  with  the 
gripes,  of  which  he  died.  I  was  sent  for 
to  examine  his  abdomen,  where  there  was 
something  that  surprised  all  that  saw  him 
opened.  The  ring  through  which  the 
tunica  vaginalis  passes,  appears  plainly  in 
a  horse  to  be  formed  of  the  tendinous 
part  of  the  muscles,  has  the  strength  and 
firmness  of  a  ligament,  and  resembles  a 
hem  or  large  oilet-hole,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  sails  of  a  ship.  One  half  of  this  ring 
was  torn  off  from  the  flesh,  and  lay  across 
the  orifice,  which  tied  up  a  duplicature  of 
the  colon  so  tight,  that  nothing  could  pass 
through  it ;  and  this  was  evidently  the 
cause  of  his  sudden  death. 

I  have  briefly  related  this  case  (adds 
he)  in  order  that  those  who  are  employed 
about  horses,  may  be  so  far  informed  in 
such  things,  as  to  examine  them  carefully 
when  the  gripes,  or  any  other  sudden 
disorder,  seizes  them.  For  if  the  duplica- 
ture of  the  gut  had  been  forced  back  into 
the  cavity  of  the  lower  belly,  when  he 
was  first  seized,  his  death  might  probably 
have  been  prevented ;  for  this  rupture 
seldom  appeared  larger  than  a  man's  fist." 

RUSSIAN  POINTER.  A  few  years 
back,  a  rough-coated  dog,  of  the  water 
spaniel  breed,  was  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  sportsmen  of  this  coimtry,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  the  Russian 
'pointer.  Whether  he  be  originally  Rus- 
sian, is  very  doubtful ;  but  he  is  evidently 
the  ugliest  strain  of  the  water  spaniel 
species  ;  and,  like  all  dogs  of  this  kind,  is 
remarkable  for  penetrating  thickets  and 
bramble  bushes,  runs  very  awkwardly,  his 
nose  close  to  the  ground  (if  not  muzzle- 
pegged)  and  frequently  springs  his  game. 
He  may  be  taught  to  set,  and  so  may  a 
terrier,  or  any  dog  that  will  run  and  lumt, 
and  even  pigs,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
story  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay's  black  sow ; 
but  to  compare  what  is  called  the  Russian 
pointer  with  the  pointer,  properly  so  called, 
or  the  setter,  would  be  outrageous ;  never- 
theless, we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
out  of  a  hundred  of  these  animals,  one, 
tolerable,  could  not  be  found :  but  we 
should  think  it  madness  to  recommend 
the  Russian  pointer  to  sportsmen,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  coot  or  the 
water-hen. 


RUT 

Chance,  in  all  probability,  first  intro- 
duced tlie  Russian  pointer  to  the  notice  of 
some  fanciful  sportsmen  :  to  see  a  dog  of 
this  description  set  steadily,  would  appear 
strange ;  and,  from  this  very  circumstance, 
the  animal  might  obtain  credit  for  other 
qualities  which  he  did  not  possess.  How- 
ever, the  use  of  the  Russian  pointer  was 
very  limited,  and  attended,  for  the  most 
part,  with  unqualified  dissatisfaction. 

RUT.  Deer,  both  red  and  fallow,  are 
said  to  go  to  rut  at  the  season  of  cojjula- 
tion. 

RUTTING  TIME.  The  nitting  sea- 
son commences  the  latter  end  of  August, 
and  continues  to  the  first  and  second  week 
in  October ;  during  which,  both  the  stag 
and  the  buck  assume  a  degree  of  courage, 
in  approaching  man,  that  they  never  dis- 
play at  any  other  j^eriod  of  the  year*.  At 
this  season,  their  necks  swell ;  they  range 
from  one  place  to  another  incessantly,  in 
seeming  search  of  some  object  to  attack; 
the  voice  of  the  stag  is  loud  and  alarming 
to  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed 
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to  hear  it.  When  opposed,  they  are  so 
exceedingly  strong  and  ferocious,  that  no 
common  force  can  stand  against  them  : 
they  attack  an  individual  in  rutting  time, 
Avith  a  certainty  of  success.  Some  years 
ago,  the  lock-smith,  who  inspected  the  gate 
locks  of  Windsor  Great  Park,  weekly,  was 
pursued  by  a  stag,  and,  when  within  a  few 
yai'ds  of  him,  most  luckily  escaped  by 
climbing  a  small  tree,  where  he  was  kept 
in  jeopardy  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  till 
the  next  day  the  stag  retreated  upon  the 
accidental  ajiproach  of  some  of  the  keep- 
ers. Also,  about  the  same  period,  a  girl, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  passing  through 
Hackwood  Park,  near  Basingstoke,  in 
Hampshire  (and  having  on  a  red  cloak) 
was  attacked  by  one  of  the  oldest  stags  in 
the  park,  who  literally  perforated  her 
body  in  almost  every  part,  and  extended 
his  fury  to  her  apparel  : — the  melancholy 
spot  was  covered  with  rags,  and  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  girl  was  so  maimed 
and  disfigured,  that  it  scarcely  retained 
the  appearance  of  a  human  body. 
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Sx\CCADE.  In  the  manege,  a  jerk, 
more  or  less  violent,  given  by  the  horse- 
}nan  to  the  horse,  in  pulling  or  twitching 
the  reins  of  the  bridle,  all  on  a  sudden, 
and  with  one  pull ;  to  correct  a  horse  that 
lies  heavy  upon  the  hand,  or  obstinately 
arms  himself.  This  is  used  to  make  the 
horse  carry  well :  though  it  ought  to  be 
used  discreetly,  and  but  seldom. 

SADDLE.  The  saddles  now  in  use, 
"when  they  first  came  up,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  hunting  saddles, 
and  the  old  fashioned  ones,  with  one 
deep  skirt,  were  called  road  saddles.  The 
inconveniences  of  these  saddles  have  put 
them  out  of  use,  so  that  you  rarely  see 
one  now,  but  with  old  post  harness. 
Those  who  have  never  rode  on  these 
saddles,  may  not  be  aware  of  their  in- 
conveniences, and  those  who  are  fond  of 
singularity  may  be  induced  to  order  one 
on  the  old  construction.  The  absurdest 
whims  are  followed,  if  set  on  foot  by  those 
who  lead  fashions  ;  witness,  a  short  time 
since,  every  horse  must  have  a  collar  and 
martingal,  let  his  head  be  placed  by  natm-e 
in  the  inost  desirable  manner.  At  another 
time,  every  horse  must  have  a  breast-plate, 
though  his  belly  was  like  a  mare  with 
foal  ;  others  with  cruppers,  though  the 
horse  was  tucked  up,  and  mn  through 
his  girths. 
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Now  the  inconveniences  of  the  old 
single-flap  saddles  are,  that  if  the  flap  is 
short,  your  knee  is  not  protected  from  the 
girths  and  straps  ;  if  the  flap  is  made 
deeper,  it  impleasantly  interferes  with  the 
top  of  the  boot ;  if  you  have  the  flap  still 
longer,  the  stirrup-leather  will  cause  it  to 
rub  and  chafe  the  leg.  If  you  have  a 
surcingle  to  prevent  it,  the  stirrup  leather 
is  confined  and  impleasant  ;  and,  should 
your  foot  quit  the  stirrup,  you  cannot, 
without  stopping  your  horse,  conveniently 
get  your  stirrup  again.  These  inconve- 
niences have  done  away  their  use  for  the 
present. 

The  modern  saddle  does  away  all  these 
inconveniences,  by  the  stirrup-leather  be- 
ing outside  the  deep  flap ;  and  though  the 
flap  be  cut  ever  so  deep,  it  needs  no  sur- 
cingle to  keep  down,  provided  the  leather 
is  of  that  substance  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  if 
it  is  a  thin  flabby  piece  of  leather,  it  will 
rise  with  your  knees,  and  be  unsafe  to 
ride  a  horse  over  leaps,  &c.  The  short 
flap  covers  the  aperture  where  the  stirrup 
leather  comes  through,  and  when  properly 
made,  you  feel  no  inconvenience  from  it; 
but  I  have  rode  on  saddles  where  the 
edges  of  this  flap  have  chafed  me  —  I 
believe  it  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
flaps  being  too  short. 

I  have  seen  a  single  flap-saddle,  with  a 
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small  neat  hole  cut  for  the  stlrmp  leather, 
to  come  on  the  outside.  I  see  no  othei- 
objection  to  this  than  the  eye-sore,  which 
would  be  thought  nothing  of,  if  general, 
and  the  preclusion  of  altering  your  stirrup 
without  dismounting.  Now,  gentlemen 
have  done  away  tin's  convenience  in  the 
modern  saddle,  by  having  the  ends  of  the 
stirrup  leather  put  under  the  deep  flap, 
and  when  there  is  occasion  to  have  them 
altered,  it  is  attended  with  some  difiiculty, 
and  the  flaps  are  liable  to  be,  and  are  fre- 
quently toi-n  when  they  become  hard  and 
dry  with  doing  it.  But  I  prefer  the  end 
of  the  stirrup  leather  on  the  outside,  that 
I  may  alter  my  stirrup  as  I  like,  in  a  full 
gallop  if  I  please. 

It  is  certain,  were  any  thing  con- 
sti-ucted  and  brought  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, the  most  ridiculous  absurdities 
would  be  substituted  for  fashion's  sake. 
But  a  few  years  ago,  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle  was  made  to  a  point,  as  small  as 
the  end  of  my  finger,  which  might  mor- 
tally injure  a  person  were  he  to  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  If  a 
regimental  saddle  had  a  high  cantle,  to 
prevent  the  forage  and  necessaries  a  sol- 
dier carries  on  liis  march,  riding  on  the 
saddle,  what  necessity  can  there  be  for 
the  gentleman  to  adopt  the  same,  who 
will  not  carry  his  great  coat  behind 
him. 

Let  us  consider  the  use  and  utility  of 
the  saddle,  and  we  find  it  intended  to 
enable  the  horse  to  carry  his  burthen  with 
ease  and  comfort  to  himself;  this  is  the 
first  consideration — and  the  next  is,  to 
make  the  seat  pleasant,  secure,  and  com- 
fortable to  the  rider  ;  other  considerations 
are  convenience  and  fashion. 

But  in  what  manner  does  the  saddle 
relieve  the  horse  ? 

First,  he  is  relieved  from  the  friction  of 
the  thighs.  The  action  of  the  horse  always 
gives  the  body  motion,  and  the  saddle 
prevents  the  horse  receiving  the  friction 
he  woidd  endure  if  bare-backed,  or  only 
a  cloth  on. 

Next,  the  weight  of  the  rider  is  distri- 
buted and  conveyed  to  parts  more  capable 
of  sustaining  the  weight.  For  instance, 
when  you  ride  without  a  saddle,  the  horse 
sustains  your  weight  in  the  middle,  or 
most  weak  part  of  the  back  ;  but  when 
you  ride  on  a  saddle,  your  weight  is  dis- 
tributed, for  the  saddle  has  bearings  be- 
fore and  behind,  but  none  in  the  centre, 
or  weak  part  of  the  back. 

From  hence   we   may  infer,   that   the 
saddle  should  be  proportioned  to  the  size 
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of  the  horse  ;  and  the  short  saddles  used 
for  racing,  are  constructed  more  for  light- 
ness than  ease.  Not  that  I  would  have  a 
saddle  too  long,  as  to  reach  from  his 
withers  to  his  rump  ;  but  that  the  bear- 
ings before  are  clear  of  any  interference 
with  the  shoulder  or  plate-bone,  and  be- 
hind not  to  extend  to  the  hips  by  four 
inches. 

The  fitting  of  the  saddle  greatly  con- 
tributes to  tlie  ease  of  the  horse,  and  this 
commonly  is  only  partially  considered  ; 
for  when  a  strange  saddle  is  put  on  a 
horse,  if  it  is  not  likely  to  crush  his 
withers  before,  and  come  down  on  the 
back-bone  behind,  it  is  judged  sufficient. 
But  if  a  horse  has  a  weight  to  carry,  or  a 
long  journey  to  perform,  particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  fitting  of 
the  saddle,  for  a  horse  may  be  rendered 
very  uncomfortable,  though  the  saddle 
neither  presses  on  his  withers  or  his 
chine. 

For  the  saddle  to  fit  well,  the  bearing 
should  be  equal  on  every  part  that  is  in- 
tended it  should  touch  ;  and  the  closer  it 
comes  doAvn,  so  that  neither  the  weight 
of  the  rider,  nor  settling  of  the  pannel, 
can  bring  it  to  injure  the  withers  or 
chine,  the  better. 

Examine,  therefore,  with  your  finger 
from  the  bearing  of  the  side  of  the 
withers,  to  the  point  of  the  tree,  if  it  ap- 
pears to  have  equal  pressure  ;  and  the 
same  all  round  the  hinder  part  of  the 
saddle.  If  there  is  space  for  your  finger 
between  the  pommel  and  the  Avithers,  and 
likewise  between  the  chine  bone  and  back 
part  of  the  saddle,  you  may  reasonably 
suppose  it  will  not  come  down  to  injiue 
the  horse,  unless  the  tree  is  weak,  and 
spreads  with  the  weight  of  the  rider,  or 
the  pannel  is  newly  stutfed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  perceive  the 
points  so  narrow,  that  the  saddle  cannot 
come  to  its  bearings  till  the  girths  or 
weight  of  the  rider  brings  it  down,  the 
extra  pressure  at  these  points  for  a  con- 
siderable time  or  distance,  must  occasion 
heat  and  inflammation.  The  same  remark 
will  stand  good  for  the  hind  part  of  the 
saddle. 

Again,  should  the  saddle  come  down 
on  its  bearings,  and  the  points  stand  so 
wide  as  not  to  touch,  and  the  pommel 
stands  high  so  as  not  to  injure  the  withers, 
it  is  said  this  saddle  will  not  hurt  him. 
Agreed — it  will  not,  to  ride  a  small  dis- 
tance, or  to  exercise,  or  to  give  a  horse  a 
lesson,  for  on  this  principle  the  saddles  for 
general  use  are  made,  to  suit  all  horses  ; 
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the  points  of  the  tree  are  short,  and  suf- 
ficiently wide,  the  pommel  cut  high,  so 
that  a  bearing  is  sure  to  take  place,  with- 
out crushing  the  Mithers.  But  these  can- 
not be  called  saddles  to  fit.  And  when 
long  journeys  are  taken  in  hot  weather, 
with  saddles  that  have  such  conti'acted 
bearing,  expect  to  find  inflammation  and 
warbles. 

A  lady's  saddle  requires  the  most  par- 
ticular exactness  in  fitting,  or  the  horse 
will  be  cruelly  galled  by  it  ;  this  makes 
people  attend  much  to  it,  though  many 
err  in  their  conception  of  the  saddle  fit- 
ting. A  lady's  saddle  should  be  very 
deep  in  the  points,  and  should  sit  close 
from  the  top  of  the  bearing  to  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  points.  The  manner  a  lady 
rides  will  ever  give  the  saddle  a  pre- 
ponderance to  the  near  side,  at  which 
time  the  saddle  is  sustained  by  the  point 
on  the  near  side,  and  the  bearing  on 
the  off,  which  may  be  compared  to  a 
hook ;  the  depth  and  closeness  of  the  near 
point,  preventing  the  bearing  on  the  off 
side  unhooking  itself  The  closer  the 
pommel  comes  down  to  the  withers,  so  as 
neither  weight  nor  settlement  can  make 
it  touch,  the  better  ;  and  a  trifling  ease- 
ment may  be  given  on  the  off  side  of  the 
pommel,  but  not  to  extend  to  any  part 
where  the  bearing  should  be,  lest  you 
loosen  that  bite  or  hold,  which  sustains 
the  saddle. 

If  the  tree  does  not  fit  in  the  manner 
described,  you  cannot  stuff  the  pannel  to 
insure  its  not  injuring  the  horse  ;  and 
where  the  tree  fits,  all  supei'fluous  stuffing 
in  the  pannel,  under  the  idea  of  rendering 
it  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  horse,  must  be 
avoided,  as  the  elasticity  of  the  stuffing 
permits  the  saddle  to  get  out  of  place. 
Thick-stuffed  pannels  are  not  always  easy 
for  the  horse  in  gentlemen's  saddles,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of  so  much 
stuffing  being  regular ;  and  those  parts 
that  happen  to  be  the  thickest,  when  they 
settle  and  become  hard  with  the  sweat, 
must  be  uneasy,  and  occasion  warbles. 

Respecting  saddles  keeping  their  place 
on  the  horse's  back,  thei-e  are  two  con- 
trivances :  —  the  crupper,  to  prevent  it 
getting  too  forward ;  and  the  breast-plate, 
to  prevent  it  getting  back  :  but  neither 
are  wanted  by  gentlemen  for  road-riding, 
who  keep  their  horses  in  condition,  and 
have  their  saddles  fitted  to  them.  For 
himting,  some  horses  require  a  breast- 
plate ;  deep-chested  horses  climbing  hills, 
their  bodies  tucked  up  by  running,  their 
saddles  will  get  back,  and  require  a  breast- 
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plate,  which  should  be  of  worsted  for  tts 
elasticity. 

The  crupper  is  useful  :  in  breaking  we 
vise  it,  because  every  horse  should  be  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  because  the  saddles 
we  use  are  not  fitted  to  the -horses  we 
ride.  Many  horses  when  full  of  flesh  and 
out  of  condition,  cannot  keep  a  saddle  in 
its  place  without  a  crupper.  But  dry 
wholesome  food,  and  sufficient  exercise, 
with  good  grooming,  soon  alter  the  shape 
and  condition,  that  a  horse  can  carry  the 
saddle  without  the  crupper. 

Ladies'  saddles,  when  properly  fitted, 
will  not  require  cruppers  more  than  gen- 
tlemen's, but  the  girths  crossed  from  the 
hind  part  of  the  saddle  to  the  front,  will 
keep  them  more  steady  ;  or  a  strap  from 
the  hind  part  of  the  saddle  to  the  fore 
girth  on  the  off  side,  may  prevent  the 
saddle  twisting  to  the  near  side,  as  it 
usually  does. 

Having  considered  what  relates  to  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  the  horse,  the  rider's 
accommodation  comes  next  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  for  a  saddle  may  fit  a  horse,  yet 
be  a  most  awkward,  unpleasant  seat  for 
the  horseman.  Those  who  have  rode  on 
a  variety  of  saddles,  both  of  the  old  and 
modern  make,  are  sensible  of  this.  The 
modern  saddles  of  our  best  makers,  are 
hardly  to  be  improved  upon  ;  I  don't  mean 
to  attempt  it,  but  shall  leave  it  to  the 
saddlers,  whose  more  particular  province 
it  is,  declaring  I  cannot  suggest  any  ideas 
to  assist  them  therein. 

But,  for  the  information  of  gentlemen, 
I  shall  develope  the  seat  of  a  saddle, 
which  will  shew  that  the  comfort,  ease, 
and  security  of  riding,  depend  much  on 
the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  saddler. 
The  upper  part  or  seat  of  the  saddle,  is 
formed  or  shaped  by  the  straining  of  what 
is  called  web.  Web  is  first  strained  from 
the  pommel  to  the  cantle  of  the  tree,  and 
other  web  crossing  those  to  the  bars  of 
the  tree  on  each  side,  by  the  straining  of 
these,  the  hollowness  and  propriety  of  the 
seat  is  formed.  The  propriety  of  the  seat 
is,  when  the  rider  without  his  stirrups,  or 
any  effort  of  his  own,  naturally  settles, 
and  keeps  his  proper  situation  in  the 
saddle  ;  but  when  the  seat  is  improperly 
shaped,  he  will  be  shifted  (too  forward 
mostly),  and  will  have  an  insecure  and 
unpleasant  seat.  Therefore,  when  the 
saddle  is  on  the  horse's  back,  if  your 
cantle  is  ever  so  high,  the  lowest  part  of 
the  seat  should  be  rather  behind  the 
centre  of  the  saddle,  where  the  gravity 
of  the  body  will  settle,  and  permit  the 
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thighs  to  keep  their  proper  situation  and 
position. 

You  will  observe,  the  web  sustains  the 
weight  of  the  rider,  protecting  him  from 
the  tree  of  the  saddle,  and  to  render  his 
seat  easy,  it  is  first  covered  with  flannel 
and  stuffed  with  wool  ;  the  sides  of  the 
seat  on  each  side  are  stuffed  pretty  full,  to 
keep  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  clear  from 
chafing,  by  the  edges  of  the  upper  ffap. 
The  centre  covering  of  the  seat  is  usually 
hog-skin — some  may  be  induced  for  their 
ease  to  have  them  covered  with  doe-skin, 
but  I  apprize  such,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  them  decently  clean  ;  besides,  if 
caught  in  the  rain,  they  imbibe  so  much 
wet,  they  must  be  several  days  drying. 

The  seat  of  a  lady's  saddle,  exclusive  of 
the  head,  is  differently  formed  from  the 
gentleman's.  A  deep  hollowness  in  the 
centre  of  the  seat  is  luuiecessary;  the  seat 
is  stuffed  on  each  side  full,  that  the  rider 
may  be  less  liable  to  slide  to  the  near 
side  :  and  particular  regard  should  he  had 
that  the  saddle  be  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  lady;  for  a  tall  lady,  though  ever  so 
slim  and  light,  must  not  have  a  short 
saddle,  because  she  cannot  keep  herself 
from  off  the  cantle. 

The  improvements  in  the  ladies'  saddle 
have,  I  think,  exceeded  those  of  the  gen- 
tlemen's. If  we  look  at  the  old-fashioned 
side-saddle,  and  the  modern  one,  a  great 
difference  appears  ;  but  the  improvement 
may  not  strike  the  person  unacquainted 
with  them.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point 
them  out. 

The  modern  ladies'  saddles,  exclusive 
of  the  heads,  are  made  high  in  the  pom- 
mel ;  the  intention  of  which  is,  to  prevent 
the  seat  from  shifting  forward,  on  even 
groimd,  or  small  declivities,  which  it  lui- 
avoidably  will  in  riding  down  steep  hills ; 
and  when  the  seat  is  thus  foi-ward,  the 
knee  loses  its  grasp,  which  is  the  lady's 
principal  seciu-ity.  The  head  of  the 
modern  saddle,  which  is  the  part  that 
receives  the  knee,  is  made  high  (from 
six  to  eight  inches)  which  secures  the 
knee  from  being  displaced  by  any  little 
unexpected  roughness,  that  sometimes 
unavoidably  happens.  And  lastly,  the 
head  is  placed  more  upright,  or  over  to 
the  oft"  side,  which  assists  the  lady  in 
keeping  her  centre  in  the  saddle,  and  not 
hanging  to  the  near  side.  Beside  which, 
the  modern  saddle  has  a  flap  on  the  near 
side  before  the  saddle,  which  preserves 
the  habit  from  the  sweat  of  the  horse,  and 
the  leg  from  the  front  of  the  saddle  ;  the 
inside  of  this  flap  is  sometimes  lined  with 
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flaimel  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
horse  ;  and  the  outside  with  hog-skin, 
stuffed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rider. 
The  head,  and  every  pai-t  of  the  ladies' 
saddle,  should  be  stuffed,  to  render  it  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  but  no  part  should 
be  covered  with  doe-skin,  because,  exclu- 
sive of  the  disadvantages  I  pointed  out  in 
the  gentlemen's  saddle,  the  ladies'  habit 
will  cling  to  this  kind  of  leather,  and  I'ide 
up  l)eyond  a  possibility  of  keeping  it  com- 
fortably down. 

For  a  lady's  stirrup,  the  slippers  now  in 
use  are  pleasant  and  secure  ;  the  iron 
cannot  gall  the  instep,  nor  the  foot  hang 
in  it  in  case  of  accident,  provided  the 
iron  is  wide  enough  for  the  foot.  My 
method  is  to  have  the  stirrup  fixed,  and 
hang  the  leather  over  the  off  head  of  the 
saddle,  the  buckle  under  the  head,  by 
which  method,  I  can  alter  a  lady's  stirrup 
without  displacing  her,  or  dismounting 
myself;  and  thus  there  can  be  no  occa- 
sion for  a  double-flapped  saddle,  but  all 
ladies'  saddles  must  have  surcingles  to 
confine  the  flaps. 

Other  saddles  are  rarely  used  now  ex- 
cept in  riding-houses,  which  are  called 
peak  saddles,  and  demi-peaks.  These 
saddles  have  a  peak,  or  raised  woi'k,  round 
the  seat,  shaped  to  the  thighs ;  the  seat  is 
usually  covered  with  stout  doe-skin,  soft- 
stufted  and  quilted  ;  the  peak  is  continued 
beyond  the  tree,  a  little  down  the  thighs, 
by  leather,  the  elasticity  of  which,  pre- 
serves the  balance  without  galling  the 
thigh. 

The  demi-peaks  have  only  burs  before, 
to  keep  the  thighs  from  coming  forward, 
but  the  full  breasted  peak  has  a  raised 
work  continued  from  side  to  side  over  the 
pommel  or  front  of  the  seat.  The  peak 
and  adherence  of  the  soft-stuffed  doe- 
skin scat,  preserves  a  secure  balance  with- 
out stirrups,  and  the  breast-work  prevent- 
ing your  knees  rising  or  coming  forward, 
certainly  gives  an  additional  security  to 
the  scat,  and  therefore,  these  saddles  are 
preferable  for  backing  young  horses, 
breaking  in  general,  and  riding  the  man- 
ege lessons  very  high.  Stirrups  are  not 
always  used  with  these  saddles,  and  there- 
fore they  are  looped  to  a  brass  knob  fixed 
over  the  ponnncl  for  that  purpose,  or  re- 
moved at  pleasure.  The  skirts  of  these 
saddles  are  usually  Russia  leather,  curi- 
ously stitched  ;  in  general  they  make  the 
skirts  too  short,  a  fault  that  is  easily  re- 
medied by  giving  orders  accordingly. 
This  I  look  vipon  to  be  the  ancient  war- 
saddle,   and,    I  believe,  is  still  used  in 
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many  parts  abroad  as  a  state-saddle,  su- 
perbly decorated. 

SxlDDLE- BACKED.  A  horse  is  so 
termed,  when  tlie  rump  bone  rises  so  high 
behind,  in  conformity  with  the  withers  be- 
fore, that  a  hollow  (or  rather  a  complete 
curve)  is  formed  in  the  middle,  as  a  na- 
tural receptacle  for  the  saddle.  Horses 
of  this  descrijjtion  are  mostly,  in  action, 
easy  and  pleasant  to  the  rider ;  but  they 
are  invariably  weaker  in  the  loins  than 
those  of  an  opposite  description. 

SADDLE-GALLED.  This  is  an  in- 
jury frequently  sustained  by  horses,  either 
in  the  field  with  hounds,  or  in  journeys 
upon  the  road ;  and  can  only  happen  by 
the  inattention,  neglect,  or  penury,  of 
the  owner,  in  not  affording  occasional 
precaution  and  inspection  to  the  state 
of  the  pad,  as  well  as  to  the  first  and 
safe  fitting  of  the  saddle.  It  cannot  but 
be  known  to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that  the  padding  of  every  saddle  becomes 
progressively  harder,  in  proportion  to  the 
perspirative  matter  it  absorbs ;  and,  in 
direct  proportion  with  the  hardness  it  ac- 
quires, the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its 
being  injurious  to  the  parts  witli  which  it 
comes  into  constant  contact,  and  with  a 
bin*ning  heat,  produced  by  a  long  and  re- 
peated friction.  Injuries  of  this  kind,  al- 
tliough  originating  in  the  same  cause, 
vary  a  little  in  their  efiects  :  with  one  but 
slightly  affected,  a  warble  may  be  pro- 
duced ;  this  happens  on  the  side,  and  if 
attended  to  on  its  first  appearance,  is  easily 
obliterated  by  applications  of  vinegar,  or 
other  mild  repellents  ;  but,  unattended  to, 
and  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  cause 
being  permitted  to  take  place,  they  soon 
become  sitfasts,  and  can  only  be  got  rid 
of  by  instrumental  extirpation.  Where 
any  part  of  the  saddle-tree  (in  the  centri- 
cal cleft  between  the  saddle  pads)  is  in- 
considerately suffered  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  withers,  or  vertebrje  of  the  back, 
and  so  continues  in  friction  and  pressure, 
dm-ing  a  chase  or  journey,  certain  mis- 
chief inevitably  ensues  :  in  the  first,  a 
swelling,  formation  of  matter,  and  fistula, 
may  be  the  consequence  ;  in  the  latter, 
an  excoriation,  followed  by  a  tedious 
wound,  or  ulcer,  may  take  place. 

SAGACITY.  Upon  this  subject,  we 
find  the  following  observations,  in  a  trea- 
tise upon  hare  hunting,  by  an  old  sports- 
man.^ How  common,  says  the  author, 
has  it  been  with  our  hasty  fraternity,  upon 
the  loss  of  a  hare,  to  swear  she  is  a  witch  ! 
But  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  real  witch,  if 
obliged  to  run  fair  (without  the  aid  of 
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broomstick  or  pewter  dishes)  would  not 
be  mistress  of  half  the  policy,  or  be  able 
to  devise  so  many  shifts  for  her  life  :  nor 
would  conjurors,  catch-poles,  or  craftsmen 
themselves  (though  furnished  with  four 
legs)  pursue  their  prey  with  so  much 
eagerness,  industry,  or  subtlety,  as  an  old 
hound. 

Every  hare  is  no  sooner  started  than 
she  seems  immediately  to  form  a  scheme, 
and  to  take  into  it  the  gravity  of  the  air, 
the  position  of  the  wind,  the  difference  of 
the  soil,  the  succour  of  a  fiock  of  sheep, 
and  eveiy  other  accident  and  advantage 
that  may  be  most  likely  to  baffle  her  ad- 
versaries and  favour  her  escape.  Nor  is 
the  exjjerienced  hound  less  acute  and 
craftj',  to  stop  at  every  double,  in  order 
to  apprehend  her  where  she  squats  ;  to 
try  every  bye  path,  gate,  or  gutter  hole, 
to  round  it  on  the  side  where  she  seems 
to  bend  ;  to  proportion  his  speed  to  every 
degree  of  alteration  in  the  scent  or  sink- 
ing of  the  chase.  He  seems  also,  with  no 
less  curiosity,  to  distinguish  the  scent  he 
is  engaged  in  from  any  fresh  offer,  as  w^ell 
as  to  discern  and  pick  it  out,  as  often  as 
she  repeats  the  foiled  path. 

It  is  very  common  for  a  hare  to  run  a 
mile  or  two  forward,  and  then,  making  a 
small  ring,  to  fly  back  in  the  same  track, 
whilst  her  enemies  are  puzzling  at  the 
head  of  her  works :  and  I  have  been  se- 
veral times  an  eye  witness,  continues  the 
writer,  of  her  beating  about  and  thrusting 
out  a  fresh  hare  in  her  place,  and  then 
saving  herself  by  a  swift  retreat,  and  two 
or  three  large  leaps,  the  better  to  impose 
on  the  eager  dogs.  I  have  also  seen  an 
old  dog,  on  the  like  occasion,  standing  to 
his  scent,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  and, 
as  it  were,  scolding  at  his  heedless  juni- 
ors for  going  on  so  eagerly,  or  for  chang- 
ing their  game.  A  hundred  more  of  this 
sort  of  observations  you  may  hear  from 
any  old  weather-beaten  huntsman  over 
a  bottle  of  October. 

It  remains  then,  that  we  consider  the 
grounds  of  all  this  sagacity  (so  called)  ; 
that  we  more  strictly  examine  into  the 
hidden  principles  of  all  these  actions,  and 
inquire  into  the  powers  and  faculties  given 
by  the  great  Creator  for  such  astonishing 
operations. 

Shall  we  believe  with  the  vidgar,  that 
all  this  is  properly  tlie  effect  of  thought.^ 
reflection,  and  ratiocination  ?  Or  shall 
we  maintain,  with  tlie  schools,  that  a  soul 
merely  sensible  (without  any  i-eason  or 
thinking  faculty)  is  capable  of  it?  Or, 
finally,    shall    we    dare    to    suppose   or 
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suggest,  (with  the  exploded  Des  Cartes,) 
that  these  are  the  operations  of  mere  mat- 
ters of  machines,  not  less  destitute  of 
sense  than  reason?  If  I  should  pretend 
to  defend  the  first  of  these  opinions,  I 
draw  upon  me  the  philosophers  and  di- 
viners. Tlie  least  word  in  favour  of  tlie 
last,  will  make  my  jolly  brethren,  and  all 
the  fair  sex,  (in  behalf  of  their  favourite 
pugs  and  grimalkins,)  outrageous  with 
me  ;  but  to  rest  content  with  the  middle 
hypothesis  (the  sensibility  of  brutes)  is  to 
be  at  war  with  my  own  reason,  and  to  be 
guilty  of  the  grossest  absurdity  of  the 
three.  But  let  us  examine  them  sever- 
ally. 

A  good  number  of  the  sages  have 
served  themselves,  and  perhaps  satisfied 
their  readers,  with  the  word  instinct, 
which  (together  with  its  learned  brother, 
occult  qualitij)  is  not  a  jot  inore  than  an 
evasion  of  the  question,  a  mere  covert  for 
ignorance. 

"We  might,  much  better,  honestly  make 
confession  of  our  ignorance,  and  end  all 
dispute.  But  we  must  then  quit  the 
name  of  philosophers.  Foi",  of  what  use 
is  such  a  term  as  instinct  in  the  inquiry 
before  us,  when  there  is  no  idea  annexed 
to  it  ?  And  how  ridiculous  is  it  to  offer 
to  explain  one  thing  by  another  less  in- 
telligible than  itself?  Let  the  question 
be  put,  what  is  it  that  excites  the  hound 
to  pursue  tlie  hare  ?  The  answer  is  ready. 
— It  is  natural  instinct,  xlnd  those  who 
feel  themselves  satisfied  or  enlightened  by 
it,  need  read  no  further. 

Perhaps  the  Omnipotent  has  given  fa- 
culties to  these,  his  creatures,  that  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  short  sighted  man !  Be 
it  how  it  will,  as  often  as  we  presume  to 
inquire  into  his  stupendous  works,  and  to 
give  a  rational  account  of  his  ways  and 
proceedings  with  his  creatures,  we  must 
set  about  it  with  such  measm-es  as  we 
have,  and  make  use  of  such  terms  as  we 
understand,  and  are  agreed  upon. 

Is  it  then  reason  that  is  the  spring  of 
action  in  the  brute  creation  ?  and  sliall 
"we  allow  them  those  powers  of  remember- 
ing, relating,  distinguishing,  compound- 
ing, numbering,  inferring,  approving, 
comparing,  choosing  and  resolving,  which 
we  feel  in  ourselves  ?  But  we  must  ven- 
tui-e  to  deny  that  their  motions  and  ac- 
tions have  the  semblance  of  reasoning ;  at 
least,  of  such  as  human  reasoning,  and  of 
no  other  have  we  an  idea. 

They  act,  indeed,  or  are  rather   acted 
on,  with  a  just  regularity  to  the  ends  of 
&eir  formation  ;  but  that  very  exactness 
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and  regularity  is  an  argument  that  their 
motions  are  not  spontaneous ;  that  they 
are  not  the  effect  of  thought,  choice,  and 
discretion.  Among  rational  creatures 
(who  have  choice  and  liberty)  there  are 
fools  and  madmen  ;  such  as  mistake  their 
objects,  or  their  way  towards  them  ;  such 
as  act  contrary  to  the  designs  of  their 
creation  ;  choose  evil  for  good,  and  pur- 
sue their  own  destruction.  But  these 
tlioughtless  animals  generally  are  im- 
pelled, with  an  immutable  constancy,  to 
the  ends  of  their  being ;  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  themselves,  and  the  propagation  of 
their  species.  All  their  motions  are  di- 
rected to  a  few  ends,  for  which  they  were 
particularly  created  ;  and  in  other  re- 
spects, they  appear  almost  as  stupid  and 
senseless  as  trees  and  plants. 

The  hare  seems  to  have  a  foresight  of 
the  weather;  and  is  more  or  less  ready 
to  rise  and  steal  off",  or  to  sit  close,  in  pru- 
dent proportion  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  being  hunted  by  the  scent,  or  followed 
by  the  trace.  If  this  be  knowledge,  what 
astronomer,  after  all  his  gazing,  is  so 
deeply  learned  ?  But  the  same  creature 
is  yet  so  utterly  insensible  of  her  condi- 
tion and  safety,  that  she  goes  loitering  to 
her  seat  late  in  a  fine  morning,  and  makes 
her  last  double  in  a  dirty  path,  as  if  she 
had  a  design  to  be  hunted  home ;  or  to 
give  the  unmerciful  huntsman  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  avenues  to  her  house.  Both 
these  actions  are  agreeable  to  her  nature, 
(performed  by  young  and  old  ;  those  sit- 
ting under  a  kennel  wall,  and  those  that 
never  heard  the  tongue  of  a  dog). 

The  hound  also,  in  searching  for  his 
game,  as  well  as  in  pursuit  of  it,  is  as 
cunning  as  the  old  serpent ;  yet  he  is 
perfectly  without  apprehension  of  his  own 
approaching  ruin  ;  and  contentedly  oflTers 
his  neck  to  the  same  rope  in  which  his 
brother  was  just  hanged  before  his  face. 

The  most  skilful  architect  or  mathema- 
tician, with  all  his  dexterity,  cannot  equal 
the  art  of  a  bird  in  making  her  nest :  yet 
will  the  sagacious  builder  starve  upon 
eggs  that  are  not  her  own  ;  or  purvey  for 
a  young  one  that  is  an  enemy  to  her 
species,  and  which  will  ungratefully  de- 
vour its  foster  parent.  Thousands  of  in- 
stances might  be  added  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, but  they  are  unnecessary. 

Reason,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing 
of  it,  is  active  and  self  moving  ;  not  like 
dull  matter,  confined  to  objects;  but  at 
liberty  to  turn  and  apply  itself  to  any  ob- 
ject presented  to  it.  Reason  has  the  es- 
sential power  to  perceive,  to  collect,  re- 
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member,  or  compare,  any  object  what-  his  forces.      But  brute  animals  (though 

ever,  past  or  present ;  and  to  judge  and  their  sagacity  seems  so  inuch  superior  to 

conclude,    by   experience    and    analogy,  man  himself)  give   not  the  least  sign  of 

though  the  present  case  be  perfectly  new,  any  notion  of  munber,  beauty,  symmetry, 

and  never  thought  of  before.  or  proportion.     The  noisy  hen  is  not  any 

The  ideas  of  the  ignorant  shepherd,  are  way  concerned  for  the  chick  that  is  with- 

few ;  yet  does  he  range  them,  calculate,  drawn,  till  the  cry  of  it  enters  her  ears  ; 

and    conclude,    with    the    same    natural  and  my   lady's  beau,    Cupid,   is    as  vio- 

(though  not  acquired)  faculties,  as  the  je-  lently  attracted  by  the  rank  smell  of  the 

suit  or  the  statesman.     He  esteems  his  dirty  shock,  as  of  the  delicate  perfumed 

wanton  spotted  white-foot  above  smutty  Veny  herself. 

coll ;  and  sets  a  greater  price  on  twenty        SALLENDERS.      A    disease   of  the 

than  on  sixteen  sheep  ;  by  the  same  no-  skin  under  the  knee  of  a  horse.     It  is  of 

tion  of  beauty  and  of  numbers  with  which  the  same  nature  as  the  mallenders,  and, 

a  prince  prefers  a  diamond  to  a  pebble,  or  of  course,  curable  by  the  same  means, 
computes  his  power  from  the  multitude  of 

SALMON.  This  fish  was  known  to  the  Romans  :  Phny  speaks 
of  it  as  being  in  the  rivers  of  Aquitaine  :  Ausonius  enumerates  it 
among  those  of  the  Moselle.  The  salmon  is  a  northern  fish,  being 
unknown  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  other  warm  climates  ;  it  is 
found  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  France,  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  ocean  as  far  north  as  Greenland  ;  and  is  also  very  common  in 
Newfoundland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  North  America :  salmon  are 
taken  in  the  rivers  of  Kamtschatka. 

The  salmon  lives  both  in  the  salt  and  fresh  watei's,  quitting  the 
sea  by  a  wonderful  instinct  at  certain  seasons,  to  choose  a  proper 
situation  for  depositing  its  spawn  in  security,  in  the  gravelly  beds  of 
rivers,  remote  from  their  mouths  :  there  are  scarcely  any  difficulties 
but  they  will  overcome,  to  arrive  at  places  fit  for  their  purpose,  as- 
cending rivers  hundreds  of  miles,  forcing  themselves  against  the 
most  rapid  currents,  and  springing  with  agility,  almost  incredible, 
over  cataracts  several  feet  in  height.  Salmon  are  frequently  taken 
in  the  Rhine,  as  high  up  as  Basil ;  they  gain  the  sources  of  the  Lap- 
land rivers,  in  spite  of  their  torrents,  and  pass  over  the  perpendicular 
falls  of  Leixlip,  and  Bally-shannon,  in  Ireland  ;  and  of  Kennerth 
and  Pont-aberglastyn,  in  Wales.  "  Of  these  last  feats  (says  Mr. 
Pennant)  I  have  been  witness,  and  seen  the  efforts  of  many  scores 
during  the  time  of  my  stay ;  some  successful,  and  others  driven  down 
by  the  current,  for  a  more  fortunate  exertion  :  the  fish  seemed  to 
spring  up  quite  straight,  and  with  a  strong  tremulous  motion,  com- 
pletely refuting  the  vulgar  error  of  taking  their  tails  in  their  mouths 
when  they  make  their  spring."  Mr.  P.  proceeds  to  relate  other 
particulars  of  the  salmon's  natural  history,  aided  by  the  observations 
of  the  late  Mr.  Potts,  of  Berwick.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
and  some  in  November,  salmon  begin  to  press  up  the  rivers  as  far  as 
they  can  reach,  in  order  to  spawn  :  when  that  period  approaches, 
and  they  have  accommodated  themselves  with  a  fit  place,  nature 
supplies  the  males  with  a  bony  excrescence,  growing  out  of  the  end 
of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  length  of  half  an  inch  or  more  ;  this,  it  is 
said,  aids  him  in  the  removal  of  the  gravel,  but  both  male  and  female 
assist  in  forming  a  proper  receptacle  for  the  spawn  in  the  sand  or 
gravel,  about  eighteen  inches  deep.  In  this  the  ova  and  milt  are  de- 
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posited,  and  carefully  covered  by  the  parent  fishes,  who  afterwards 
hasten  to  cleanse  and  recover  themselves ;  (the  male  loses  the  gristle 
at  the  jaw ; )  for,  after  spawning,  they  become  very  poor  and  lean, 
and  then  are  called  kipper.  At  their  first  entrance  into  the  fresh 
water,  salmon  are  observed  to  have  abundance  of  insects  adhering  to 
them,  especially  above  the  gills  :  these  animals  denote  the  fish  to  be 
in  high  season,  and  die  and  drop  off  soon  after  the  salmon's  leaving 
the  sea. 

The  spawn  lies  buried  until  spring,  and,  without  any  other  care, 
is  nourished  and  brought  to  perfection,  if  not  disturbed  by  violent 
floods  ;  or  by  the  depredations  of  other  fish,  of  which  the  eel,  roach, 
dace,  and  grayling,  are  dangerous  neighbours.  About  the  latter  end 
of  March  the  young  begin  to  come  forth,  and  gradually  increase  to 
four  or  five  inches  in  length,  when  they  are  termed  smelts  or  smouts ; 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  the  river  seems  to  be  alive,  and  there  is 
no  forming  an  idea  of  the  numbers  without  seeing  them.  A  season- 
able flood,  however,  hurries  them  to  the  sea,  very  few  being  left  in 
the  river ;  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  earliest  of  the  fry  commence 
their  return  from  the  sea  into  the  river,  (at  that  period  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  inches  long,)  and  progressively  augment  in  number  and 
size,  until  about  the  end  of  July,  which  is  at  Berwick  termed  the 
height  of  the  gilse  time  (the  name  then  given  to  the  fish  of  that  age). 
Early  in  August,  they  lessen  in  number,  but  advance  in  size,  some 
being  from  six  as  high  as  nine  pounds  weight :  this  increase  appears 
surprisingly  quick,  yet  a  gentleman  of  Warrington  has  given  an 
instance  of  still  more  rapid  growth  :  a  kipper  salmon,  weighing  seven 
pounds  and  three  quarters,  taken  on  the  seventh  of  February,  was 
marked  with  scissars  on  the  back  fin  and  tail,  and  turned  into 
the  river  ;  he  was  again  taken  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  following 
March,  and  then  weighed  seventeen  pounds  and  a  half.  In  this  case, 
the  remark  of  Walton  seems  to  have  been  more  than  verified,  "  that 
the  samlet  becomes  a  salmon  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  gosling  becomes 
a  goose." 

All  fishermen  agree  that  they  never  find  any  food  in  the  stomach 
of  the  salmon,  which  is  certainly  a  fish  of  prey,  having  teeth  in  his 
mouth  as  other  fish  of  prey  have,  and  delighting  to  pursue  and  seize 
small  fish  :  it  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that,  although  a  salmon 
be  taken  in  the  very  act  of  chasing  and  catching  the  small  fry,  yet 
upon  being  opened  nothing  of  that  nature  will  be  found  within  it, 
neither  has  it  ever  been  discovered  by  opening  these  fish,  what  they 
do  subsist  upon.  It  is  likely  they  may  neglect  their  food  entirely 
during  the  time  of  spawning,  as  sea  lions  and  sea  bears  are  known  to 
do  for  months  together,  during  their  breeding  season;  and  it  may  be 
observed  that,  like  those  animals,  salmons  return  to  the  sea  lank  and 
lean,  and  come  from  the  salt  water  in  good  condition.  It  is  evident 
that  their  food  is  both  fish  and  worms,  for  the  angler  uses  both  with 
success,  and  also  a  large  gaudy  artificial  fly,  which,  probably,  the 
salmon  mistakes  for  a  gay  libellula,  or  dragon  fly. 

Scotland  possesses  numbers  of  fine  fisheries  on  both  sides  of  that 
kingdom. 
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Ireland  (particularly  the  north)  abounds  with  salmon  :  the  most 
considerable  fishery  is  at  Cranna,  on  the  river  Ban,  near  Coleraine. 
The  nets  used  are  eighteen  score,  or  360  yards  long,  and  are  con- 
tinually drawing  night  and  day  the  whole  season  (nearly  four  months), 
two  sets  of  sixteen  men  each,  alternately  relieving  one  another ;  the 
best  drawing  is  when  the  tide  is  coming  in. 

The  salmon  are  cured  by  being  first  split,  and  rubbed  with  fine 
salt,  and  after  lying  in  pickle  in  great  tubs  or  reservoirs  for  six  weeks, 
are  packed  up  with  layers  of  coarse  brown  Spanish  salt  in  casks,  six 
of  which  make  a  ton  ;  these  are  exported  to  Leghorn  and  Venice. 
Salmon  dried  are  also  sent  to  the  London  as  well  as  foreign  markets, 
and  are  sold  (under  the  name  of  kippered  salmon),  at  the  former 
from  nine  to  fifteen  pence  per  pound.  The  mode  of  preparing  the 
dried  salmon  is  as  follows  : — they  are  split  down  the  chine,  laid  open, 
and  salted  for  many  days  ;  then  tied  up  by  the  head,  and  hung  in  an 
airy  place,  shaded  from  the  sun,  until  quite  dry.  They  are  dried 
with  the  head  upwards,  that  the  essential  oil,  and  the  juices  of  the 
fish,  more  abundant  in  the  jole,  and  on  which  its  true  flavour  de- 
pends, are  thus  preserved  in  its  interior  substance  :  in  a  contrary 
position  it  would,  from  the  head,  soon  be  lost,  and  much  injure  its 
preservation  :  if  not  in  warm  weather  even  prevent  its  cure. 

The  salmon  may  justly  be  termed,  among  fresh  water  fish,  the 
superior  of  the  rivers,  both  from  its  size  and  excellence  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, so  universally  known,  that  a  brief  description  will  serve  :  it  is 
handsome  in  its  make,  the  head  small,  with  a  sharp  pointed  nose ; 
the  colour  of  the  back  and  sides  are  grey,  frequently  spotted  with 
black,  sometimes  plain,  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  subject  to  the  same 
variety,  the  belly  silvery,  (the  female  may  be  distinguished  by  having 
a  longer  snout  and  the  scales  being  more  dull,  the  flesh  is  said  like- 
wise to  be  drier,  of  a  paler  red,  to  have  less  flavour,  and,  according 
to  Walton,  she  is  of  inferior  size ; )  the  teeth  are  lodged  in  the  jaws 
and  on  the  tongue,  are  slender  but  very  sharp,  the  body  is  longish, 
and  the  tail  a  little  forked. 

The  purging  of  the  salt  water  is  so  essential  to  the  salmon,  not 
only  in  cleansing  them  from  their  impurities  after  spawning,  but  from 
every  other,  acquired  by  their  feeding  all  the  summer  in  fresh  water, 
that  if  any  ai'e  prevented  by  weirs,  &c.  from  reaching  the  sea,  their 
heads  augment,  their  bodies  waste,  and  they  pine  away  by  degrees, 
and  die  for  want  of  it :  the  porpoises  are,  however,  their  great  enemy, 
and  for  fear  of  them  they  are  cautious  of  entering  too  far  into  the  salt 
water,  therefore  keep  about  the  bays  near  the  entrance  of  rivers  into 
the  sea,  and  this  may  in  some  measure  account  for  what  has  often 
been  asserted,  "  that  salmons  always  re-enter  the  same  river  in  which 
they  had  been  bred." 

The  largest  salmon  Mr.  Pennant  ever  heard  of,  weighed  seventy- 
four  pounds.  Li  September,  1795,  one  measuring  upwards  of  four 
feet  from  nose  to  tail,  and  three  in  circumference,  weighing  within  a 
few  ounces  of  seventy  pounds,  was  sold  at  Billingsgate,  and  was  the 
largest  ever  brought  there  :  it  was  bought  by  a  fishmonger  in  the 
Minories,  and  sold  by  him  at  one  shilling  a  pound.  The  Severn 
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salmon  are  much  inferior  as  to  their  bulk ;  for  one  taken  near  Shrews- 
biu-y,  in  1757,  weighing  only  thirty-seven  pounds,  is  recorded  in  the 
British  Chronologist,  as  exceeding  in  length  any  ever  known  to  have 
been  taken  in  that  river,  and  being  the  heaviest,  except  one,  ever 
remembered  in  that  town.  They  have  in  many  parts  been  caught  by 
angling  with  an  artificial  fly,  and  other  baits,  upwards  of  forty 
pounds  weight. 

The  salmon  delights  in  large  rapid  rivers,  especially  such  as  have 
pebbly,  gravelly,  and  sometimes  weedy,  bottoms,  and,  when  feeding, 
generally  prefers  the  rough  and  upper  parts  of  gentle  streams,  and 
the  tails  of  large  ones  ;  after  their  feeding  time,  they  retire  to  the 
deep  and  broad  water,  and  swim  very  fast,  usually  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  near  the  ground,  and  more  at  night  than  in  the  day,  resting 
at  convenient  places,  under  bushes,  weeds,  banks,  or  stones,  and 
then  the  whole  shoal  run  again.  Salmon  bite  best  from  six  until 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  three  in  the  afternoon  until  sun-set, 
especially  when  there  is  a  moderate  breeze  upon  the  water  ;  the 
chief  months  to  angle  for  them  are  March,  April,  May,  and  June, 
although  they  will  take  a  fly  until  October,  but  they  are  then  out  of 
season  ;  they  are  to  be  fished  for  with  lob-worms  and  minnows,  but  a 
large  artificial  fly  is  the  most  killing. 

The  rod  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen  feet,  longer  according  to 
the  breadth  of  the  river  ;  limber,  yet  strong,  with  wire  rings  from  the 
top  to  within  three  feet  where  the  reel  is  fixed,  with  a  good  running 
line,  without  knots,  made  of  either  silk  or  hair  (the  former  is  to  be 
preferred),  and  the  reel  must  be  large  enough  to  contain  four  score 
yards,  or  at  least  as  much  as  will  reach  more  than  across  the  river 
fished  in.  Wherever  the  running  line  is  directed,  the  reel  is  proper 
to  be  used  ;  they  are  of  various  sizes,  and  may  be  proportioned  to 
the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  line.  The  being  enabled  to  give 
the  salmon,  when  hooked,  plenty  of  line,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
angler  ;  for  the  fish  will  at  first  run  swiftly,  and  afterwards  leap  and 
plunge,  so  that  he  must  be  humoured,  and  the  line  slackened  and 
wound  up  again  with  great  skill,  until  he  is  quite  subdued,  when  he 
may  be  led  to  some  shallow,  where,  on  his  belly  touching  the  bottom, 
he  will  turn  on  his  side,  and  be  so  jaded,  that  he  may  be  taken  out 
by  the  gills.  Salmon  anglers,  however,  are  generally  provided  with 
what  is  cahed  a  gafl\,  which  is  a  stick  something  pliable,  with  a  large 
barbed  hook  at  the  end,  and  which  can  be  thrust  into  the  head  or 
gills  of  the  fish,  to  lift  him  from  the  water ;  for  which  purpose  a  land- 
ing-net is  too  small. 

The  line  from  the  reel,  after  being  run  through  the  rings,  is  to  be 
joined  to  the  foot  or  gut  length,  which  must  be  looped  at  each  end, 
the  one  to  fasten  it  to  the  reel  line,  the  other  to  the  fly ;  this  foot-length 
must  be  made  of  three  strong  silk-Morm  guts  twisted  together,  three 
lengths  will  be  sufficient,  as  only  one  fly  is  used ;  the  hnk  to  which 
the  fly  is  fixed  should  be  looped  on  the  same  way,  for  the  convenience 
of  changing  it,  if  the  fish  refuse  one  sort  of  fly,  and  another  is  wished 
to  be  tried. 

In  trolling  for  salmon  with  minnow  or  grayling,  the  foot-length  or 
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links  must  be  about  three  yards,  with  a  swivel  or  two,  as  well  to  help 
the  bait's  playing  freely,  as  to  prevent  the  line  from  twisting  and 
breaking  ;  a  large  shot  or  two,  about  a  foot  from  the  bait,  will  keep 
it  under  water  when  played,  and  which  may  be  either  added  to  or 
diminished,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  (for  this  kind 
of  angling  is  chiefly  in  the  streams,  and  is  best  Avhen  the  water  is 
clearing  off  after  a  fresh,  or  when  upon  the  rise,  before  it  becomes 
too  thick.)  The  rod  must  have  a  stifler  top  than  for  fly-fishing ;  the 
hook  large,  and  long  in  the  shank,  with  a  very  small  one  fixed  above, 
at  nearly  the  distance  of  the  length  of  the  fish  baited  with  ;  the  bait 
is  to  be  drawn  upon  the  hook  hke  a  worm,  by  putting  it  into  the 
mouth,  and  bending  it  round  the  curve  of  the  hook  until  it  comes 
out  a  little  above  the  tail,  so  as  to  keep  the  tail  a  trifle  bent  ;  the 
small  hook  (which  should  be  made  blunt  at  the  point)  must  then  be 
put  through  the  lips  of  the  fish,  to  prevent  its  slipping  into  the 
bend  of  the  large  one.  Some  use  a  leaded,  and  others  a  snap,  hook; 
but  the  above  method  is  preferable.  When  thus  prepared,  the  line 
should  be  let  out  from  the  reel,  about  the  length  of  the  rod ;  the  bait 
thrown  across  the  stream,  and  the  line  drawn  with  a  pretty  brisk 
motion  up  it,  which  causes  the  bait  to  spin  well,  and  entices  the  large 
fish  to  take  it.  Some  anglers  strike  salmon  as  they  seize  the  bait ; 
but  it  is  the  surest  way  to  let  them  go  down  with  it  for  a  time  :  those 
who  use  themselves  to  strike  immediately,  should  be  careful,  when  a 
salmon  runs  at  the  bait,  not  to  snatch  it  away  through  surprise  before 
he  takes  it,  as  is  often  done  even  by  tolerable  anglers. 

In  fishing  for  salmon  with  lob  worms,  the  trolling  tackle  is  to  be 
used,  and  two  of  these  worms  well  scoured,  put  on  the  hooks  ;  the 
first  should  be  drawn  quite  above  the  top  of  the  shank  of  the  large 
hook,  and  the  small  one  run  through  its  head  ;  the  second  worm  is 
to  be  run  some  way  above  the  shank,  and  drawing  the  first  down,  let 
them  hang  with  their  tails  one  above  the  other,  preventing  the  point 
of  the  large  hook  from  appearing  through  the  worm  ;  lay  in  the 
worms  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream,  holding  the  rod  still,  and  keeping 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight  :  if  in  a  short  time  there  is  no  bite, 
move  the  line  gently  up  the  current,  and  the  worms  will  play  and 
shew  themselves  by  means  of  the  swivels,  and  thus  allure  the  salmon 
to  take  them  ;  if  no  success  follows  after  a  few  trials,  seek  another 
stream,  and  there  repeat  them.  This  mode  is  to  be  used  when  either 
the  water  is  too  much  discoloured  for  the  artificial  fly,  or  when  the 
day  is  bright,  with  scarce  any  wind  stirring,  and  the  water  so  clear, 
that  the  salmon  can  discover  the  deception  of  it  ;  they  can  be  taken 
by  no  other  method  of  angling  than  this  and  minnow  fishing,  when 
the  weather  and  water  are  in  such  a  state. 

Another  way  of  fishing  with  lob  worms  for  salmon,  is  to  run  the 
hook  through  the  middle  of  a  lob  worm  well  scoured,  and  pull  it 
above  the  shank  ;  then  take  a  second,  and  put  the  hook  in  an  inch 
below  the  tail,  drawing  it  on  the  hook  about  three-fourths  of  the 
length  ;  the  head  of  the  worm  being  at  its  point,  then  draw  down 
the  first  to  the  latter  worm  :  a  piece  of  lead  with  a  small  hole  through 
it  ( which  is  called  a  plumb ),  must  be  fastened  upon  the  line  two  feet 
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above  the  hook ;  by  which  means  the  bait  can  be  kept  in  any  certain 
spot,  and  puUing  the  hne  tight,  the  phimb  will  be  felt  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  current  will  give  motion  to  the  bait  with  the  link  below  it ; 
when  the  bait  has  remained  a  few  minutes,  gently  move  it  about  a 
yard  up  the  stream,  and  again  let  the  plumb  rest  at  the  bottom  ;  this 
will  excite  the  attention  of  the  fish,  and  frequently  tempts  them  to 
seize  the  worms. 

A  third  way,  is  with  four  (or  more)  worms :  put  the  hook  through 
three  of  their  heads,  and  pull  them  upon  the  line ;  the  last  should  be 
the  largest,  and  the  hook  is  to  be  thrust  in  an  inch  below  the  tail, 
and  his  head  to  cover  its  point ;  the  rest  of  the  worms  upon  the  line 
are  to  be  slipped  down  to  the  shank  of  the  hook,  but  not  upon  it ; 
the  worms  will  then  play  around  the  hook  in  a  way  the  most  alluring 
to  attract  the  salmon.  In  trout  fishing,  this  plan  of  fixing  the  worms 
is  stated  to  have  been  very  successful,  and  when  only  one  worm  is 
used,  the  same  gentleman  directs  the  hook  to  be  inserted  at  its  head, 
and  the  tail  left  to  play  at  the  end  of  the  hook. 

Mr.  Bingley,  in  his  Animal  Biography,  notices  salmon  hunting,  as 
it  is  termed,  and  practiced  by  a  man  named  Graham,  in  the  north. 
When  the  tide  recedes,  what  fish  are  left  in  the  shallows,  are  dis- 
covered by  the  agitation  of  the  water:  this  man,  with  a  three-pointed, 
barbed,  spear,  fixed  to  a  shaft  fifteen  feet  long,  plunges  into  these 
pools  at  a  trot,  up  to  the  belly  of  his  horse.  He  makes  ready  his 
spear,  and  when  he  overtakes  the  salmon,  strikes  the  fish  with  almost 
unerring  aim ;  that  done,  by  a  turn  of  the  hand,  he  raises  the  salmon 
to  the  surface,  wheels  his  horse  towards  the  shore,  and  runs  the  fish 
on  dry  land,  without  dismounting.  He  has  killed  from  forty  to  fifty 
fish  in  a  day  ;  ten  are,  however,  no  despicable  booty.  His  father 
was  probably  the  first  person  that  ever  adopted  this  method  of  kill- 
ing salmon  on  horseback,  and  who  was  in  October,  1811,  living  at 
Fish-house,  in  the  parish  of  Dornock,  near  Gretna  Green ;  and, 
although  ninety-eight  years  of  age  (armed  with  a  trident,  and  on 
horseback)  was  so  dexterous,  as  to  strike  and  bring  out  of  the  water, 
a  salmon  of  considerable  weight. 

SALMON -FRY,  called  in  some  counties  samlets,  salmon-pinks, 
salmon-smelts,  &c.  are  by  some  said  to  be  found  in  all  rivers  fre- 
quented by  the  salmon,  and  to  be  the  produce  of  the  spawn  left  by 
them.  According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the  samlet  is  the  least  of  the 
trout  kind  ;  is  frequent  in  the  Wye,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Severn, 
and  the  streams  that  run  into  it,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in 
W^ales  :  it  is  by  several  imagined  to  be  the  fry  of  the  salmon  ;  but 
Mr.  P.  dissents  from  that  opinion,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

First,  it  is  well  known  that  the  salmon-fry  never  continue  in  fresh 
water  the  whole  year  ;  but,  numerous  as  they  appear  on  their  first 
escape  from  the  spawn,  the  first  vernal  flood  that  happens  sweeps 
them  into  the  sea,  and  leaves  scarcely  one  behind. 

Secondly,  the  growth  of  the  salmon-fry  is  so  quick,  as  suddenly  to 
exceed  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  samlet ;    for  example,  the  fry 
that  have  quitted  the  fresh  water  in  the  spring,  not  larger  than 
gudgeons,  return  into  it  again  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
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Thirdly,  salmon  attain  a  considerable  bulk  before  they  begin  to 
breed  ;  the  samlets,  on  the  contrary,  are  found  male  and  female 
(distinguished  by  the  milt  and  roe,  although  it  has  been  a  vulgar 
error  to  believe  that  there  were  no  other  than  males  of  this  species,) 
of  their  common  size. 

Fourthly,  they  are  found  in  the  fresh  waters  in  all  times  of  the 
year,  and  even  at  seasons  when  the  salmon-fry  have  gained  a  con- 
siderable size. 

SALMON  TROUT.  This  fish  differs  from  the  salmon  in  so 
many  particulars,  that  the  fishermen  distinguish  them  at  first  sight, 
and  all  agree  that  they  are  a  distinct  species.  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  northern  rivers,  though  perhaps  most  numerous  there,  as  the 
fishermen  will  take  five  or  six  for  one  salmon  or  gilse,  and  do  not 
value  them  at  half  the  price. 

The  salmon  trout  is  handsome  in  its  form,  is  more  richly  adorned, 
and  is  longer,  thicker,  and  rounder  in  proportion  than  a  salmon ;  the 
scales  are  small,  beautifully  intermixed  on  both  sides  of  the  lateral 
line,  and  also  the  covers  of  the  gills,  with  spots  ;  the  fins  are  strong, 
and  the  tail  shorter,  but  not  so  much  forked,  as  the  salmon's  ;  the 
flesh  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  in  some  countries  better  esteemed  than 
any  fish  of  the  salmon  kind  ;  they  are  generally  from  two  to  six 
pounds  weight,  some  run  larger  ;  they  are  often  taken  when  angling 
for  salmon  or  large  trout,  their  haunts  being  the  same.  Early  in 
the  spring  they  enter  the  rivers,  are  in  prime  season  from  the  end  of 
April  until  July,  and  spawn  chiefly  in  September  ;  but  that  period 
varies  in  different  waters  :  the  rod  should  be  as  for  salmon,  the  reel 
line  strong,  and  foot-length  about  three  yards,  of  fine  twisted  silk- 
worm gut,  or  the  strongest  single,  with  the  knots  well  whipped. 
When  the  water  is  clear  enough,  the  baits  should  be  large  gaudy 
flies  ;  if  discoloured,  well  scoured  worms,  with  which,  having  a  run- 
ning line,  angle  in  or  near  the  sides  of  streams,  with  a  shot  or  two, 
fifteen  inches  from  the  hook,  which  should  be  No.  3,  or  4.  This  is 
a  strong  fish  in  its  element,  and  therefore,  when  hooked,  plenty  of 
line  must  be  given. 

SALTRAM.     A  brown  horse,  foaled  in  Sal  tram,  5   to  2  against  Cornet,  5   to  1 

1780,  bred  by,  and  the  property  of,  John  against  Dungannon,  8  to  1  against  Gon- 

Parker,  Esq.  (^ afterwards  Lord  Boringdon)  zales,  10  to  1  against  Parlington,  and  20 

of  Boringdon,  Devonshire,  sold  to  his  R.  to  1   against  Phenomenon.     In  the  first 

H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  October  Meeting,  at  8st.  he  received  50gs 

Saltram  was  got  by  Eclipse,  his  dam,  compromise  from  Lord  Egremont's  Rin- 

Virago.  aldo,  8st.  7i^lb.  D.  I.  500gs.  h.  ft. 

At  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting,  1783,  At  Newmarket  second  spring  meeting, 

Saltram  won  a  sweepstakes  of  SOOgs,  each  1784,  Saltram  beat  Lord  Foley's  Oliver 

Sst.  A.   F.  (3   subscribers)  beating  Mr.  Cromwell,  8st.  each,  R.  M.  lOOgs: — 5  to 

Douglas's  colt,  by  Justice,  out  of  Ceres's  4  on  Saltram.     He  was  afterwards  sold 

dam : — 2   to  1   on   Salti-am.     At  Epsom,  to  his  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

May  29,  he  won  the  Derby  stakes  of  50gs  At  Newmarket   first    spring   meeting 

h.  ft.  for  three  years  old ;  colts,  8st.  fillies,  1785,  Saltram,  8st.  6lb.  won  a  sweepstakes 

7st  1  lib.  last  mile  (34  subscribers,)  beating  of  200gs.  each,  h.  ft.  Ab.  M.  (4  subscribers) 

Colonel  O'Kelly's  Dungannon,  Mr.  Walk-  beating  Lord  Clermont's  Cantator,  7st.  21b 

er's   Parlington,   Duke  of  Queensberry's  — Even  betting.     This  was  the  last  time 

Gonzales,  Colonel  O'Kelly's  Cornet,  and  of  his  starting.      He   was  afterwards  a 

Mr.  Davis's  Phenomenon : — 5  to  2  against  Stallion,  and  covered  at  Aston  Clinton, 
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Hertfordshire,  in  1789,  at  16gs  and  after- 
wards in  Sun-ey. 

Sal  tram  was  sire  of  Mr.  Dy  mock's 
Tiffany,  Prince  of  Wales's  Caroline,  St. 
David,  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  Wliiskey, 
Lord  Grosvenor's  Syl2)h,  Duke  of  York's 
Laurestina,  sister  to  Laurestina,  Rose, 
and  Spankaway,  D.  of  Bedford's  Sprightly, 
Lord  Clermont's  Sweeper,  Mr.  Bullock's 
Royalist,  Mr.  Turner's  General,  Oscar, 
and  Henrietta,  Mr.  Broadhurst's  Clytus, 
Mr.  Rutter's  Coal-Merchant,  Mr.  DiUy's 
General,  Mr  AVyndliam's  Tearcoat,  Mr. 
Delme's  Peeping  Tom,  Sir  H.  William- 
son's Septem,  Mr.  Hyde's  Comer,  Mi'. 
Durand's  Whip,  &c.  iS:c.  all  winners,  also 
of  the  dam  of  Royala,  Piscator,  Scar  ;  of 
the  dam  of  Miss  Hayes,  afterwards  Mo- 
desty, Harriet,  Master  Richard,  Alfana, 
Cacomha;  of  the  dam  of  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Sir  Tooley  Whagg  O'Shaughna- 
shine,  &c.  besides  many  others. 

SAMPSON.  A  black  horse,  foaled  in 
1745,  bred  by  James  Preston,  Esq.  and 
sold  to  Mr.  Robinson  of  Malton,  Yorkshire. 
Sampson  was  got  by  Blaze;  his  dam, 
(Baboon's  dam)  by  Hip,  his  grandam  by 
Spark,  (son  of  the  Honeycomb  Punch;) 
great  grandam  by  Mr.  Lister's  Snake  out 
of  Lord  D'Arcy's  Queen. 

Li  1750,  Sampson  won  £50  for  five 
year  olds,  at  Malton,  beating,  at  three 
heats,  Mr.  Hunt's  Jigg  of  Jiggs,  who  won 
the  first  heat  from  Sir  William  Middle- 
ton's  Thwackum,  Mr.  Croft's  Red  Robin, 
Mr.  Langley's  Stai-,  &:c. ;  and  the  subscrip- 
tion purse  of  £50 — -four  miles,  at  Ham- 
bleton,  beating  Thwackum,  &c. ;  he  also 
won  the  king's  plate  at  Lichfield,  beating, 
at  three  heats,  Mr.  Martindale's  Gustavus, 
Lord  Gower's  Jubilee  Dickey,  and  four 
others  ;  Gustavus  won  the  first  heat  from 
Jubilee  Dickey,  and  Sampson  the  two 
following  heats  from  Gusta\T.is.  At  New- 
market in  April,  1751,  he  won  the  sub- 
scription plate  or  purse  of  £50,  weight  lOst. 
beating,  at  two  heats,  Lord  Portmore's 
Oroonooko,  Mr.  Panton's  Drudge,  and 
Lord  Gower's  Squirrel. — -The  first  heat 
was  a  long  time  very  severely  disputed  at 
the  rising  ground  at  the  running  uyi  to  the 
ending  post,  between  Sampson  and  Sqidr- 
rel,  when  the  superior  strength  of  the 
former  prevailed,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Yoi'kshire  gentlemen  who  had  large  sums 
of  money  depending  on  him.  The  bets 
at  starting,  were  gold  to  silver  on  Samp- 
son, and  after  the  heat,  even  money  against 
him,  owing  to  Drudge  (who  was  sold,  a 
short  time  before  starting,  to  Sir  Edward 
Hale  for  350gs,)  not  running  for  the  first 
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heat,  and  who  was  expected  to  have  made 
a  better  figure  than  he  did.  Sampson 
afterwards  walk'd  over  for  the  king's  plates 
atWinchester  and  Salisbury;  won  the  king's 
plate  at  Canterbury,  beating,  at  two  smart 
heats.  Sir  Edward  Hale's  Drudge ;  also  the 
king's  plate  at  Lewes,  beating, very  easy,  Sir 
Charles  Goring's  Tom  Thumb,  by  Gold- 
enlocks;  and  walk'd  over  for  the  king's 
plate  at  Newmarket,  in  October;  where, 
in  April  following,  he  started  against 
Thwackum  for  the  King's  plate,  when 
Sampson  won  the  first  heat,  but  not  very 
easy,  though  the  odds  were  then  8  to  1  in 
his  favour;  the  second  was  a  remarkably  fine 
heat,  which  Sampson  lost,  with  the  morti- 
fication of  being  whipped  for  the  first  time  ; 
and  the  last  heat  was  closely  contested  for 
the  whole  four  miles,  and  allowed  to  be  the 
finest  that  had  ever  been  run  between  two 
horses.  The  above  were  the  only  times 
of  Sampson's  starting ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  his  being  beat,  was,  that  his 
eye-sight  (at  all  times  tender)  particularly 
failed  him  after  the  first  heat ;  a  conjecture 
not  ill-founded,  as  he  had  beat  Thwackum 
when  they  met  before  this  last  race,  toler- 
ably easy. — Sampson  was  rode  by  John 
Singleton,  and  Thwackiun  by  Thomas 
Jackson,  who  both  proved  themselves  to 
be  excellent  and  judicious  riders. 

Sampson  then  became  a  public  stallion 
at  Malton,  Yorkshire;  and  afterwai-ds  a 
private  one  in  Lord  Rockingham's  stud, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1777,  aged  32. 
He  was  sire  of  Engineer,  Bay  Malton, 
Treasurer,  Pilgrim,  Cosmo,  Solon,  Phocion, 
Plantagenet,  Dauphiness,  Flounce,  (Not- 
tingham's dam)  and  several  others. — He 
got  the  dam  of  Miss  Cornforth,  that  bred 
Ormond,  Miss  Tippet,  &c.  He  was  also 
sire  of  Mr.  Edward  Carter's  old  Mare,  that 
bred  Mayfly,  Blackbird,  and  his  R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Tot,  that  won  the  gold 
cups  at  Richmond  and  Doncaster  in  1789. 

Sampson  was  15  hands  2  inches  high; 
The  dimensions  of  his  fore-leg  from  the 
hair  of  the  hoof  to  the  middle  of  the  fet- 
lock joint,  4  inches ;  from  the  fet-lock 
joint  to  the  bend  of  the  knee,  11  inches; 
from  the  bend  of  the  knee  to  the  elbow, 
19  inches  ;  round  his  leg  below  the  knee, 
(narrowest  part)  81/4  inches;  and  round 
his  hind-leg,   (narrowest  part)   9  inches. 

The  above  was  taken  by  the  late  Lord 
Rockingham  himself. 

Sampson  was  the  largest  boned  blood- 
horse  that  ever  was  bred,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  communicated  the  above,  ob- 
serves, that  he  has  tried  a  great  number 
since,  but  has  not  found  one  to  equal  him. 
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SANDCRACKS.  A  defect  in  the 
horse's  foot.  They  consist  of  a  separation 
of  the  fibres  of  the  Iioof  in  a  perpendicular 
direction.  If  they  extend  to  the  coronet, 
they  are  extremely  troublesome  to  cure. 
Those  horses  are  most  liable  to  them  that 
have  either  strong  and  brittle  hoofs,  or 
narrow  heels.  Blood  horses  are  more 
subject  to  them  than  inferior  horses. 

In  the  treatment  of  them,  Mr.  Denny 
says,  the  part  around  the  crack  must  be 
rasped  thin.  The  firing  iron  should  be 
di'awn  above  and  below  it  to  the  extent  of 
the  fissure,  in  order  to  prevent  its  exten- 
sion. The  iron  should  also  be  carried 
over  the  crack,  by  which  means  a  slight 
degree  of  moistiu-e  will  exude,  and  glue 
up  the  part ;  which  may  be  covered  with 
some  of  the  following  ointment,  spread  on 
tow,  and  secured  by  a  bandage. 

Take   Ointment  of  marsh-mallow,  two 
ounces ; 
Common  turpentine,  one  ounce. 
Mix. 
The  horse  must  have  a  bar  shoe,  which 
will  rest  firmly  on  the  frog,  and  be  hollow- 
ed in  the  part  which  is  opposite  to  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  so  that  no  pressure  may  be 
made  on  that  part  of  the  foot.    Rest  shotdd 
also  be  allowed  for  a  few  days ;  and  after 
this,   only  moderate   exercise  permitted, 
until  the  fissure  has  descended  towards  the 
inferior  part  of  the  foot. 

Besides  this,  we  are  advised  to  bathe 
the  coronet  and  hoof  twice  a-day  with  the 
following,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  horn  from  the  coronet. 
Take  Ointment  of  marsh-mallow, 

Barbadoes    tar,    of    each   three 

ounces ; 
Spirit  of  turpentine,  one  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  the  embrocation. 
SCAB.      The   disorder  in  horses  so 
called,   is  the  species  of  mange  become 
inveterately  dry  and  scabby  by  its  long 
duration. 

SCALDING,  a  name  given  to  some 
caustic  remedies  applied  hot.  Gibson 
speaks  of  a  compendious  way  of  curing  the 
poll-evil,  where  there  is  an  exceedingly 
bad  disposition,  and  a  very  great  foulness, 
by  scalding,  as  the  farriers  term  it.  Se- 
veral, he  says,  succeed  very  well  in  it. 
The  manner  is  as  follows : 
Take  of  Corrosive  sublimate, 

Verdigrise  in  fine  powder, 
Blue    vitriol,    of    each    two 

drachms ; 
Green  copperas,  half  an  ounce ; 
Honey,   or  iEgyptiacum,  two 
ounces ; 
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Oil  of  turpentine, 
Train  oil,  of  each  eight  ounces ; 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  four 
ounces. 
Mix  these  together  in  a  pint  bottle  for  use. 
Some  make  their  scalding mixtm-e  mild- 
er,  by  using  red  precipitate    instead  of 
sublimate,  and  white  vitriol  instead  of  the 
blue;  others  leave  out  the  train  oil,  and 
use  only  oil  of  turpentine  and  linseed  oil, 
which  makes  but  little    alteration ;    and 
some  use  the  following  with  good  success : 
Take  of  Verdigrise,  half  an  ounce ; 
Train  oO,  half  a  pint ; 
Oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces ; 
Oil  of  vitriol,  two  ounces.   Mix. 
The  manner  of  scalding  is  first  of  aUto 
clean  the  abscess  very  well,  with  a  piece 
of  sponge  soaked  in  vinegar  and  squeezed. 
Then  put  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  mix- 
ture into  a  ladle  with  a  spout,  and  when 
it  is  made  scalding  hot,  pour  it  into  the 
abscess,  closing  the  lips  together  with  one 
or  more  stitches  in  pi'oportion  to  its  size. 
This  is  to  remain  so  for  several  days,  and 
if  good  matter  appears,  and  not  in  an  over 
great  quantity,  it  will  soon  do  well  without 
any  other  dressing  besides  bathing  with 
spirit  of  wine.     But  if  the  matter  begins 
to  flow  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  thin 
viscid  consistence,  it  will  require  to  be 
scalded  a  second  time  or  oftener,  if  the 
same  disposition  continue.     The  corrosive 
ingredients,  whereof  these  liquid  mixtures 
are  compounded,  would  be  harsh  to  human 
flesh,  but  agree  very  well  with  horses, 
whose  fibres  are  more  rigid ;  and  therefore 
such   sharp   applications   help  greatly  to 
contract  the  vessels.     This  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  chiefly  useful  when  the  poll- 
evil  happens  to  be  the  crisis  of  an  acute 
fever,  or  when  it  happens  to  horses  that 
have  been  surfeited,  or  under  some  other 
chronical  disorder;   for  in  all  cases  pro- 
ceeding from  common  accidents,  cleansing 
tinctures  and  fresh  dressings  will  do  the 
business. 

Here  our  author  subjoins  the  case  of  a 
horse  that  was  cured  of  a  poll-evil  by 
scalding.  "  In  this,"  says  he,  "are  some 
very  extraordinary  circumstances  that  will 
give  further  light  into  the  nature  of  this 
malady,  and  the  method  how  such  cases 
ought  to  be  treated,  especially  when  they 
proceed  from  some  previous  sickness, 
which  is  often  the  cause  of  a  poll-evil, 
though  hitherto  not  much  attended  to  by 
practitioners. 

This  was  a  young  troop  horse  that  had 
been  pampered  for  sale,  and  had  fallen 
into  a  very  dangerous  fever,  attended  with 
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a  great  stupor  and  heaviness,  with  a  total 
loss  of  appetite,  and  a  loathing  of  his  food. 
The  anhnal  had  but  little  relief  till  a  large 
critical  swelling  arose  on  his  poll,  at  first 
about  the  bigness  of  a  penny  loaf,  but  in 
a  few  days  it  grew  to  a  much  greater  size, 
for  the  weight  of  it  made  him  stoop  his 
head  as  low  as  his  manger,  and  by  degrees 
the  swelling  grew  so  prodigiously  that  his 
muzzle  came  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  rose  so  suddenly  all  along  his 
neck,  and  down  to  his  shoulders  and  fore- 
legs, that  it  was  impossible  to  raise   his 
head  above  a  foot  from  the  ground.     His 
neck  measiu-ed  above  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
broad  over  his  mane,  his  shoulders  were 
blown  up  to  a  monstrous  size,  like  some 
horses   that  have  been  staked  under  the 
arm.     Indeed  he  grew  to  such  a  spectacle, 
that  all  who  saw  him  thought  it  was  impos- 
sible he  should  recover.     One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  much  in  his  favour ;  for,  as  the 
swelling  increased,  his  appetite  grew  better; 
and  while  he  continued  in  that  posture 
with  his  mouth  to  the  ground,  which  was 
about  three  weeks  before  the  tumour  broke, 
he  ate  his  whole  allowance  of  hay   every 
day,  which  was  laid  down  before   him  a 
little  at   a  time,  and  licked  up  bran  and 
oats  out  of  a  flat  basket,  as  much  as  was 
sufficient  for  a  horse  in  health,  that  did  no 
business  ;  and  drank  plentifully  of  water- 
gruel,  which  was  given  by  holding  about 
half  a  pailful  at  a  time,  edgeways,  that  he 
might  get  his  head  into  it.     When  the 
tumom-  broke,  it  discharged  a  verv  large 
quantity  of  curdled  matter  at  first,  which 
soon  changed  to  a  viscid  dusky  slime  ;  the 
orifice  was  on  one  side  near  the  occiput, 
though  the  matter  had  also  a  drain  from 
the  other  side,  and  continued  running  for 
about  a  month  or  five  weeks,  in  very  great 
quantity,  before  the  swelling  of  his  neck 
and  shoulders  came  down,  and  before  he 
came  to  the  free  use  of  his  neck  and  limbs. 
The  running  by  this  time  was  much  abated, 
but  the  matter  still  of  no  good  consistence  ; 
and  therefore  having  now  no  other  disor- 
der besides  the  abscess,  and  that  reduced 
to  a  moderate  compass,  I   caused  it  to  be 
laid  open,   and   the  part  scalded  in  the 
manner  already   described.      I    deferred 
opening  it  all  this  time,  though  I  was  much 
solicited   to  do  it  sooner;  for  I  found  by 
this  delay  the  fever  was  entirely  removed, 
and   the  distemper  confined  wholly  to  a 
single  part :  whereas,  if  it  had  been  laid 
open  sooner,  the  symptoms  might  again 


have  been  renewed,  the  discharge  been 
less  perfect,  the  swelling  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders  would  not  have  come  down  so 
well,  nor  the  malady  have  been  so  com- 
pletely removed,  either  by  applications  to 
the  part,  or  by  artificial  drains  and  issues 
of  any  kind.  After  the  first  scald,  the 
matter  was  small  in  quantity,  and  looked 
well ;  but  in  ten  days,  it  began  to  look  thin 
and  of  a  dirty  colour  again,  so  that  I 
caused  him  to  be  scalded  a  second  time, 
after  which  it  healed  up,  and  he  had  three 
or  four  doses  of  purging  physic,  and  some 
antimonial  powders,  given  him ;  but  the 
part  being  still  weak,  and  the  horse  natur- 
ally full  of  motion,  especially  with  his  head, 
it  swelled  again  some  months  afterwards 
and  broke ;  which  accident  proceeded  from 
this,  that  the  muscular  flesh  was  wasted 
more  on  one  side  of  his  pole  than  on  the 
other,  wliich  gave  some  restraint  in  pidl- 
ing  down  his  head,  and  consequently 
caused  fresh  pain  till  the  flesh  grew,  and 
that  the  muscles  on  both  sides  came  to 
their  proper  equilibrium :  and,  though  it 
broke  out  again  once  or  twice  afterwards, 
yet  the  swelling  was  only  like  a  large 
marble,  the  matter  was  good,  and  did  not 
continue  running  above  two  or  three  days. 
And  about  a  year  afterwards,  the  flesh  on 
one  side  was  grown  equal  to  the  other, 
and  the  horse  continued  sound  and  useful 
many  years  without  any  visible  mark  or 
deformity. 

SCENT.  Upon  this  depends  all  the 
hopes  and  pleasures  of  the  sportsman. 
Scent  is  an  effluvium,  which,  in  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree,  is  continually  issuing  from 
the  bodies  of  animals,  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  consists  of 
that  animal  exudation  bj'  which  a  dog  is 
enabled  to  inform  his  master  of  his  approach 
to  game.  The  effluvium  constanti}'  issu- 
ing from  the  pores  of  all  animal  sub- 
stances, consists  of  minute  particles  or 
corpuscles,  which,  driven  by  the  wind,  or 
otherwise,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  the  dog,  enable  him  to 
discover  the  proximity  of  the  object  of 
pursuit ;  and,  after  having  ascertained  the 
direction  of  the  vapour,  he  cautiously  as- 
cends, as  it  were,  the  stream,  and,  by 
practice,  becomes  a  proficient  in  pointing 
out  the  identical  situation  of  the  source 
whence  the  effluvium  or  scent  issues ; 
and  a  pointer  or  setter  thus  prepares 
his  master  for  the  springing  of  the  game. 
Thus  sings  Somervile: — 
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Shoidd  some  more  curious  sportsman  here  inquire, 
Whence  this  sagacity,  this  wond'rous  power 
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Of  tracing,  step  by  step,  or  man  or  brute  ? 

What  guide  invisible  points  out  the  way 

O'er  the  dank  marsh,  bleak  hill,  and  sandy  plain  ? 

The  courteous  muse  shall  the  dark  cause  reveal. 

The  blood,  that  from  the  heart  incessant  rolls 

In  many  a  crimson  tide,  then,  here  and  there, 

In  smaller  rills  disparted,  as  it  flows 

Propell'd,  the  serous  particles  evade, 

Through  th'  open  pores,  and  with  the  ambient  air 

Entangling  mix,  as  fuming  vapours  rise. 

And  hang  upon  the  gently  purling  brook. 

There,  by  the  incumbent  atmosphere  compress'd, 

The  panting  chase  grows  warmer  as  he  flies. 

And  through  the  net-work  of  the  skin  perspires  ; 

Leaves  a  long  steaming  trail  behind,  which,  by 

The  cooler  air  condensed,  remains,  unless 

By  some  rude  storm  dispersed,  or  rarefied 

By  the  mei'idian  sun's  intenser  heat. 

To  ev'ry  shrub  the  warm  efliuvia  cling. 

Hang  on  the  grass,  impregnate  earth  and  skies. 

With  nostrils  op'ning  wide,  o'er  hill  o'er  dale 

The  vig'rous  hounds  pursue  ;  with  ev'ry  breath 

Inhale  the  grateful  steam  ;  quick  pleasures  sting 

Their  tingling  nerves,  while  they  their  thanks  repay. 

And  in  triumphant  melody  confess 

The  titillating  joy.     Thus,  on  the  air 

Depend  the  hunter's  hopes. 


Beckford  oberves — "  1  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Somervile  in  thinking  scent  de- 
pends on  the  air  only.  It  depends  also 
on  the  soil.  Without  doubt,  the  best 
scent  is  that  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
effluvia,  as  he  calls  it,  or  particles  of  scent, 
which  are  constantly  perspiring  from  the 
game  as  it  runs,  and  are  strongest  and 
most  favourable  to  the  hound,  when  kept 
by  the  gravity  of  the  air  to  the  height  of 
his  breast ;  for  then  it  neither  is  above 
his  reach,  nor  need  he  stoop  for  it.  At 
such  times,  scent  is  said  to  lie  breast  liirjli. 
Experience  tells  us,  that  difference  of  soil 
occasions  difference  of  scent ;  and  on  the 
richness  of  soil  and  the  moderate  mois- 
ture of  it,  does  scent  also  depend,  I  think, 
as  well  as  on  the  air.  At  the  time  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  and  before  they  are  rotted, 
we  know  that  the  scent  lies  ill  in  cover. — 
This  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  proof 
that  scent  does  not  depend  on  the  air 
alone.  A  difference  of  scent  is  also  occa- 
sioned by  a  difference  of  motion  ;  the  fas- 
ter the  game  goes,  the  less  scent  it  leaves. 
When  game  has  been  ridden  after,  and 
hurried  on  by  impiaident  sportsmen,  or 
has  been  coursed  by  sheep  dogs,  the  scent 
is  less  favourable  to  hounds  ;  one  reason 
of  which  may  be,  that  the  particles  of 
scent  are  then  more  dissipated." 

But  we  are  of  opinion,  that  although 
Somervile  is  perfectly  con-ect,  Beckford  is 
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not  absolutely  wrong ;  Somervile  has  con- 
sidered it  in  a  philosophical  manner,  while 
Beckford,  as  a  practical  sportsman,  has 
stated  what  has  presented  itself  to  him, 
and  has  noticed  the  cause  rather  than  the 
effect.  However,  that  scent  must  always 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
very  few  words  will  clearly  shew.  From 
what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be 
easily  perceived,  that  scent  is  a  sort  of 
fluid,  the  continuance  or  dispersion  of 
which  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  :  thus  the  keen  air  which  ge- 
nerally blows  from  the  north  or  east  dis- 
sipates the  scent,  and  every  sportsman  is 
aware  that  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
quarters  just  mentioned,  the  scent  is  sel- 
dom good.  With  the  soft  air  from  the 
south,  the  case  is  different ;  at  such  times, 
it  wovdd  appear  that  the  atmosphere  is  in 
that  state  which  prevents,  as  it  were,  the 
escape  of  the  scent ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  particles  constituting  scent,  which 
escape  from  the  animal,  then  become 
thick  and  heavy,  and  ftill,  on  issuing  from 
the  animal,  upon  the  ground,  or  adhere 
to  the  blades  of  grass,  or  other  obstacles 
with  which  they  come  into  immediate 
contact,  and  a  considerable  time  gener- 
ally elapses  before  they  become  dispersed, 
imless,  indeed,  a  sudden  alteration  in  the 
weather  takes  place.  Beckford's  obser- 
vation respecting  the  scent  lying  breast 
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high,  although  a  generally  received  opi- 
nion, appears  to  us,  nevertheless,  an  er- 
roneous notion  altogether.  He  says,  that 
when  the  scent,  "  by  the  gravity  of  the 
air,  is  kept  to  the  height  of  the  hound's 
breast,  it  is  neither  above  his  reach,  nor 
is  it  necessary  he  should  stoop  for  it.  At 
such  times,  scent  is  said  to  lie  breast  high." 
The  fact  is,  that  at  such  times  when 
hounds  run  with  so  good  a  head,  the 
scent  falls,  rather  than  rises,  to  the  height 
of  the  dog's  breast ;  it  is  not  able  to  rise, 
or  it  would  be  very  quickly  dissipated. 
Whenever,  therefore,  hounds  run  breast 
high,  the  particles  of  scent  appear  to  con- 
dense, and  are  of  course  thus  rendered 
more  cognisable  by  the  olfactory  organs 
of  the  dog. 

As  to  scent  depending  on  the  nature  of 
"  the  soil,"  this  also  is  a  position  that  re- 
quires elucidation.  It  is  well  known  that 
upon  fallows  or  hard  roads,  the  scent  is 
never  good,  unless,  indeed,  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  is  such  that  the  particles 
of  scent  condense  and  fall  upon  the 
ground,  when  hoiuids  are  able  to  carry 
the  scent  tolerably  well  upon  such  places ; 
and  we  make  no  doubt,  most  sportsmen 
have  observed  that  the  scent  over  fallows 
and  upon  roads  varies  very  considerably. 
In  pasture  fields,  and  other  places,  where 
obstacles  interpose  and  arrest  the  particles 
of  scent  in  their  progress,  the  scent  will 
be  good,  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
scent  is  always  good  in  cover.  In  respect 
to  a  rich  soil  yielding  a  better  scent  than 
poor  ground,  this  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  better  and  more  thickly 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  consequently 
opposes  niunerous  obstacles  to  arrest  the 
particles  of  scent ;  while  a  poor  soil,  by 
being  more  thinly  clothed,  and  often  al- 
most bare,  of  course,  cannot  present  the 
same  detainers  to  the  progress  of  the 
scent  ;  and,  consequently,  the  hunting 
over  such  ground  is  more  difficult  for 
hounds.  But  to  shew  more  clearly  that 
such  is  the  state  of  the  case,  it  maj'  be 
observed,  that  in  those  places  bordering 
on  heathy  mountains,  whenever  a  fox 
happens  to  make  for  the  hills  (where 
heath  is  growing)  the  scent  is  always  un- 
commonly good,  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  great  number  of  obstacles  are  pre- 
sented, to  Avhich  the  floating  particles, 
called  scent,  adhere. 

Even  the  following  remarks  of  Beck- 
ford  himself,  seem  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  preceding  observations  : — he 
says,  "  I  believe  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  scent  exactly  is ;  I  have  known  it 
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alter  very  often  In  the  same  day ;  I  be- 
lieve, however,  it  depends  chiefly  on  two 
things,  the  condition  the  ground  is  in, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  both  of 
which,  I  apprehend,  should  be  moist  with- 
out being  wet :  when  both  are  in  tliis 
condition,  the  scent  is  then  perfect ;  and 
vice  versa,  when  the  ground  is  hard  and 
the  air  dry,  there  seldom  wfll  be  any 
scent.  It  scarcely  ever  lies  with  a  north  or 
east  wind ;  a  southerly  wind,  without  rain, 
and  a  westerly  wind  that  is  not  too  rough, 
are  the  most  favourable.  Storms  in  the 
air  are  great  enemies  to  scent,  and  sel- 
dom fail  to  take  it  entirely  away.  A  fine 
sun-shiny  day  is  not  often  a  good  hunt- 
ing day  ;  but  what  the  French  call  jour  des 
dames,  warm  without  sun,  is  generally  a 
perfect  one.  In  some  fogs  I  have  known 
the  scent  lie  high  ;  in  others,  not  at  all ; 
depending,  I  believe,  on  the  quarter  the 
wind  is  then  in.  I  have  known  it  lie 
very  high  in  a  mist,  when  not  too  wet ; 
but  if  the  wet  hangs  much  on  the  boughs 
and  bushes,  it  falls  on  the  scent  and  dead- 
ens it.  During  a  white  frost,  the  scent 
lies  high  ;  as  it  also  does  when  the  frost 
is  quite  gone  ;  there  is  a  time,  just  as  it 
is  going  offj  when  it  never  lies :  it  is  a 
critical  minute  for  hounds,  in  which  their 
game  is  frequently  lost.  In  heathy 
countries,  where  the  game  brushes  as  it 
goes  along,  scent  seldom  fails.  Where 
the  ground  carries,  the  scent  is  bad  for  a 
very  evident  reason,  which  hare  hvmters, 
who  pursue  their  game  over  greasy  fal- 
lows, and  through  dirty  roads,  have  great 
reason  to  complain  of.  " 

It  has  been  observed  that,  in  some 
particular  spots,  in  almost  every  coimtry, 
let  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  what  it 
may,  that  hounds  can  never  carry  a  scent 
across  them.  There  is  little  doubt,  how- 
evei",  even  in  these  cases,  that  the  reason 
of  this  failure  of  scent  might  be  philoso- 
phically and  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  ingenious  author  of  Observations 
on  Hare  Hunting,  in  speaking  of  scent, 
says,  the  qualities  of  those  portions  of 
matter  that  dischai'ge  themselves  from 
the  bodies  of  beasts  of  game,  would  much 
better  suit  the  experiments  of  a  philoso- 
pher than  a  huntsman.  Whether  con- 
sidered as  an  extraneous  stock  of  odorifer- 
ous particles  given  them  by  Divine  Wis- 
dom for  the  very  pui-pose  of  being  hunted? 
Whether  they  are  pi-oper  identical  parts 
of  the  animal's  body,  that  continually 
ferment  and  perspire  from  it  ?  Whether 
these  exhalations  are  from  the  breath  of 
the   lungs,  or  through  the    skin   of  the 
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whole  body  ?  are  queries  that  deserve  the 
subtilty  of  the  virtuoso. 

The  author  contends  that  the  particles 
of  scent  evaporated  must  be  inconceivably 
small,  as  he  has  taken  many  hares,  after 
a  chase  of  two,  three,  foui',  or  five,  hours, 
without  being  able  to  perceive  the  least 
difference  in  weight  from  those  that  have 
been  killed  on  their  forms  ;  nor  from 
gentlemen  who  have  hunted  box  hares, 
could  he  learn,  that  they  discovered  any 
visible  waste  in  their  bodies,  further  than 
might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  ef- 
fort of  discharging  their  grosser  excre- 
ments. But,  admitting  the  loss  of  two  or 
three  drachms  after  so  long  a  fatigue, 
yet  how  minute  must  be  the  division  of  so 
small  a  quantity  of  matter,  when  (deduct- 
ing the  number  of  those  particles  that  are 
lost  upon  the  ground,  dissipated  in  the 
air,  and  extinguished  or  obscured  by  the 
fetid  perspirations  of  the  dogs  and  other 
animals)  it  affords  a  share  to  so  many 
couple  of  hounds,  for  eight  or  ten  miles 
successively.  To  a  sportsman,  it  is  need- 
less to  observe  (continues  the  autlior) 
that  scent  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  is  affected  by  its  vicissi- 
tudes ;  a  storm  will,  in  an  instant,  destroy 
it ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we 
consider  these  particles  of  scent  are  of  an 
exactly  equal  specific  gravity  with  those  of 
the  air,  and  which  always  fall  and  rise  in 
just  proportion  to  it.  Huntsmen,  who 
are  hasty,  rate  and  curse  those  hounds 
(which  yesterday  were  the  best  in  Eng- 
land) for  galloping  with  their  noses  in 
the  air  as  if  their  game  v/as  flown,  when, 
in  fact,  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  seek  the 
scent  in  any  other  place,  the  increasing 
weight  of  that  fluid  element  having  wafted 
it  over  their  heads.  The  most  terrible 
day  for  the  hare  is,  when  the  air  is  in  its 
mean  gravity  tolerably  moist,  but  inclin- 
ing to  grow  drier,  with  a  mild  breeze  ; 
the  moderate  gravity  buoys  up  the  scent 
as  high  as  the  dog's  breast,  the  vesicles 
of  moisture  serve  as  canals  to  carry  the 
effluvium  into  their  noses,  and  the  gentle 
wind  so  much  helps  to  spread  it,  that 
every  hound,  even  at  eight  or  ten  paces 
distance,  especially  with  the  wind,  may 
have  a  due  portion. 

It  seems  strange,  at  first  view  of  the 
case,  that  a  hare,  after  a  hard  run  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  should,  nevertheless,  continue 
as  heavy  as  when  she  first  started,  although 
that  evaporation,  called  scent,  has  been 
constantly  issuing  from  her  ;  and  perhaps 
the  only  way  of  accounting  for  this  seem- 
ing paradox  is,  by  supposing  that  the 
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continual  discharge,  just  mentioned,  is 
supplied  by  the  atmospheric  air,  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  inspiration  or 
expiration  ;  thus,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
every  time  the  hare  draws  her  breath,  the 
pores  of  her  body  inhale,  as  it  were,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
which  is  again  ejected  in  the  form  of 
scent. 

But  the  author  continues  —  That  the 
same  hare  will,  at  divers  times,  emit  finer 
or  grosser  particles,  is  equally  manifest 
to  every  one  observant  of  the  frequent 
changes  in  a  single  chase.  The  coursing 
of  a  cur  dog  is  ever  the  occasion  of  a 
fault ;  and,  after  such  an  accident,  the 
hounds  must  be  again  and  again  put  upon 
the  scent  before  they  will  acknowledge  it 
for  their  game  :  the  reason  is,  the  alter- 
ation in  the  motion  of  the  chase  causes  one 
in  the  perspiring  particles.  The  alterations 
of  scent  in  a  yielding  hare,  are  less  fre- 
quently productive  of  faults,  because  they 
are  more  gradually  and  insensibly  growing 
smaller  ;  but  that  alterations  there  are, 
every  dog-boy  knows,  by  the  old  hounds 
pressing  forward  Avith  greater  earnestness 
as  the  hare  is  near  her  end. 

The  coursing  of  a  cur  dog  will  certainly 
cause  a  difference  in  the  scent ;  that  is,  it 
will  make  the  scent  much  worse ;  but, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  author  from 
whom  we  have  been  quoting,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  this  difference  mainly  arises, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  alteration 
in  the  motion  of  the  chase,  as  from  the 
dog  following  the  hare,  and  thus  sweeping 
away  the  particles  of  scent  before  the 
hounds  reach  the  spot. 

But  to  proceed  :  —  Motion,  continues 
the  author,  is  the  chief  cause  of  discharg- 
ing the  particles  of  scent,  because  a  hare 
is  very  seldom  winded  whilst  quiet  in  her 
form,  although  the  hounds  are  so  near  as 
nearly  to  run  over  her ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, she  is  chopped  upon  her  seat ;  but 
this,  probably,  is  the  consequence  of  her 
own  curiosity,  in  moving  and  rising  up  in 
it  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  her  ene- 
mies. It  is  very  plain,  the  slower  the 
hare  moves,  the  stronger  and  grosser  are 
the  particles  of  scent  she  leaves,  which  is 
one  reason  that  the  morning  walk  will 
yield  scent  so  much  longer  than  in  flight 
when  hunted. 

It  is  diverting  to  hear  country  fellows, 
on  sight  of  a  hare,  cry  out  she  is  all  over 
in  a  sweat;  the  most  indifferent  sports- 
men know  to  the  contrary,  and  that,  on 
the  nicest  examination,  no  proof  has  ever 
been  found  any  more  than  of  the  sweating 
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of  a  dog  or  a  cat.  Another  prevailing 
notion  is,  that  the  longer  a  hare  is  hnnted, 
the  weaker  the  scent  grows.  But,  con- 
tinues the  author,  I  never  found  such  an 
alteration  ;  and  if  any  judgment  is  allowed 
to  be  formed  from  the  action  of  the 
hounds,  the  old  staunch  dogs  will  be 
found  to  rate  on,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  chase,  with  additional  vigour, 
surely  not  from  decay  of  scent,  but  the 
contrary,  and  from  which  they  become, 
every  yard  they  go,  more  sensible  of  their 
near  approach  to  the  hare,  than  all  the 
hunters  in  the  field.  Yet,  should  it  be 
still  maintained  that  the  scent  does  really 
decrease  the  more  a  hare  is  pressed,  what 
can  it  be  owing  to  i — To  lay  it  down  as 
fact,  without  offering  some  reason,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  arbitrary  determination.  Is 
it  because  she  is  run  out  of  wind  ?  If 
that  is  allowed,  those  who  insist  that  the 
hounds  hunt  the  foot,  must  give  up  the 
argument  ;  for,  what  reason  can  be  as- 
signed why  a  hare's  feet,  immediately  pre- 
ceding her  death,  do  not  leave  as  strong 
and  equal  a  scent  as  at  first  starting  from 
her  seat? 

Hares  and  other  creatures,  hard  run, 
perform  their  inspiration  and  expiration 
very  quick,  at  least  in  the  proportion  of 
six  times  to  one,  supposing  them  not 
urged  beyond  their  natural  pace,  or  to 
remain  perfectly  cool  and  quiet.  If, 
therefore,  six  expirations,  under  severe 
pursuit,  are  equal  to  one  when  a  hare  is 
just  started,  what  difi'ercnce  can  there  be 
in  the  scent? 

It  maj'  be  alleged,  that  the  scent  lies 
stronger  at  first,  becavise  it  makes  its  re- 
turn from  a  full  stomach,  or,  that,  at 
starting,  the  lungs  not  having  suffered 
much  distension,  she  breathes  freer,  which, 
by  running  low  to  tlie  earth,  intermixes 
better  witli  the  herbage.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  a  hare  long  hunted,  runs  high, 
and  of  course  emits  her  breath  farther  off 
from  the  siu'face ;  therefore,  more  liable  to 
be  soon  separated,  and  overpowered  by 
the  wind. 

To  the  first  part  it  is  answered,  the 
faster  a  hare  runs  the  longer  she  stretches ; 
therefore,  the  lower  she  lies  to  the  ground; 
but  the  further  the  hounds  are  behind,  and 
her  breath  (although  expired  ever  so  free) 
remains  a  long  time,  in  proportion  to  the 
distance,  before  the  dogs  come  up  to  en- 
joy it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  hard  pressed 

hare  makes  her  stretches  shorter,  which 

brings  her  body  naturally  more  upright 

and  high  from  the  surface,  and  the  scent 
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is  hereby  more  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
whid  and  weather  ;  but  then,  as  she 
breathes  quick  in  proportion,  and  shortens 
her  pace  in  a  sensible  degree,  the  hounds, 
so  much  as  she  shortens,  do  they  hasten, 
being  urged  on  by  an  increasing  scent. 
The  only  natural  reason  why  a  hare,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  cliase,  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  be  killed,  is,  that  she  confines  her 
works  in  a  much  shorter  compass,  doubles 
here  and  there,  over  and  over,  shifts,  re- 
doubles, and  tries  all  places  for  rest  and 
seciu'ity,  making  very  much  foiling  in  a 
little  space,  which  variety  of  equal  scent 
puzzles  the  hounds  exceedingly  ;  and  if 
the  hounds  are  not  thorough  masters  of 
their  business,  or  if  the  air  be  not  in  due 
balance,  the  difficulty  will  be  greater. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  there 
is  no  small  accidental  difference  in  the 
very  particles  of  scent,  which  are  more 
distinguishable  at  one  time  than  at  ano- 
ther ;  that  there  is  a  difference  in  other 
animals  of  the  same  species,  is  evident, 
from  the  hounds  formerly  used  for  tracing 
and  pursuing  thieves  and  deer  stealers, 
and  likewise  from  any  common  cur  or 
spaniel,  who  will  hinit  out  his  master  or 
his  master's  horse,  distinctly,  from  all 
others ;  and  that  it  is  the  same  with  the 
hare  is  no  less  visible  from  the  old  beagles, 
which  will  not  readily  change  for  a  fresh 
one,  imless  she  start  in  view,  or  unless  a 
long  fault  happen,  which  puts  them  in 
confusion,  and  inclines  them  in  despair  to 
take  up  with  the  next  scent  that  presents 
itself. 

Of  the  influence  which  frost  has  upon 
scent,  the  author  observes,  that  he  has 
often  been  disappointed  in  the  hounds 
hunting  the  trail  of  a  hare  up  to  her  seat, 
and  frequently  been  able  to  hunt  her  walk 
in  one  part  of  a  field,  and  not  in  another ; 
that  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  the  same 
walk  which  gave  the  least  scent  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  has  afforded  the  best ;  but 
what  has  been  more  perplexing,  the 
hounds  have  only  been  able  to  hunt  it  at 
the  wrong  end,  or  backwards,  and  after 
many  hours'  expectation;  the  fact  is,  that 
hounds  are  never  so  far  from  their  game 
as  when  they  hunt  it  the  warmest.  All 
these  accidents  are  only  the  effect  of  the 
Iioar  frost,  or  very  gross  dew  (for  they 
never  happen  otherwise)  and  from  thence 
must  the  miracle  be  accounted  for.  At 
the  going  off'  of  a  frost,  the  mercury  is 
commoidy  falling,  and  by  consequence  the 
scent  sinking  into  the  ground.  The  earth 
is  naturally,  on  such  occasions,  ferment- 
ing, stinking,  and  very  porous ;  so  that  it 
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is  impossible  but  that  most  of  the  particles 
of  scent  must  be   corrupted,   buried,    or 
destroyed  by  stronger  vapours :  it  is  com- 
mon to  hear  it  said,  the  hare  carries  dirt 
in  her  heels ;  but  that  is   not   all,  for  by 
what  has  been  alleged  it  is   plain  she  is 
not  so  eagerly  pursued  by  the  scent  of  her 
feet  only.     Thus,  having  ascertained  that 
a  thaw  tends  to  corrupt  the  particles  of 
scent,  it  leaves  a  fair  reason  to  maintain 
that  the  frost  fixes,  covers,  and  preserves 
them.     Whether  this  is  done  by  intercept- 
ing their  ascent,  and  precipitating  them 
to   the   ground  by   the  gross  particles  of 
frozen  dew,  or  whether  by  protecting  them 
from  the  penetrating  air,  is  not  professed 
to  be  decided ;  but  the  facts   are  certain, 
confirmed  by  experience.    We  have  there- 
fore only  to  take  notice  that  the  hoar  frost 
is  very  often  of  short  continuance,  change- 
able and  uncertain,  both  as  to  its  time  and 
place  of  falling ;  .and  hence  all  those  diffi- 
culties are  easily  resolved.     Let  the  hunts- 
man, as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  bed  examine 
the  glass  in  the  windows,  which  commonly 
discovers  whether  any  hoar  frost  has  fallen, 
what  time  it  came,  and  in  what  condition 
of  continuance  or  going  off  it  is  for  the 
present.     If  it  appears  to  have  fallen  at 
two,  three,  or  four  in  the  morning,  (sup- 
pose in  the  month  of  October,  and  other 
times  of  the  year  must  be  judged  of  by 
proportion,)  and  to  be  going  off  about  day 
break,  it  may  then  be  expected  that  there 
will  be   a  great  difficulty  or  impossibility 
of  trailing  to  her  seat;  because,  her  morn- 
ing retreat  being  on  the  top  of  the  frozen 
dew,  the  scent  is  either  dissolved  or  cor- 
rupted with  it,  or  dissipated  and  exhaled. 
It  is  true,  after  such  a  night,  the  dogs  will 
find  work  in  every  field,  and  often  hvmt 
in  full  cry,  but  it  will  be  generally  back- 
ward, and   always  in  vain,  her  midnight 
ramblings  (which  were   covered  by    the 
frost)  being  now  open,  fresh,  and  fragrant. 
If  the  said  frost  begins  later  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  Puss  is  seated,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  till  that  is  gone  off. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  principal  consideration 
of  the  sportsman  in  regard  to  scent.  This 
subtle  fluid,  it  is  well  known,  is  always 
wafted  by  the  wind,  and  at  times  to  very 
considerable  distances.  Thus  the  vulture 
is  directed  to  carrion  even  for  the  distance 
of  a  league ;  and  amongst  quadrupeds,  we 
see  a  similar  circumstance  obtain :  in  the 
season  of  love,  the  male  is  thus  directed 
to  the  female ;  and  hence  the  dog,  the  bull, 
the  stallion  apply  their  nostrils  to  the 
ambient  air,  and  proceed  accordingly. 
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SCIATICA  OR  RHEUMATISM  in 
HORSES.  See  the  article  Rheumatism. 
SCIRRHOUS.  An  induration  of  the 
glands,  such  as  happens  to  the  liver  in 
many  animals.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
terminations  of  inflammation.  Gibson 
defines  it,  a  very  hard  swelling,  sometimes 
entire,  smooth,  and  without  pain ;  some- 
times divided  into  little  knots  and  bundles, 
seated  for  the  most  part  among  the  glands 
and  kernels. 

SCOURING  OR  LOOSENESS.  This 
complaint  is  properly  an  incressed  action 
of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines, 
with  a  greater  secretion  of  a  watery  fluid 
within  the  intestines ;  or,  otherwise,  a  want 
of  a  proper  absorption  of  the  fluid  part  of 
the  intestinal  contents;  whereby  there 
follows  a  frequent  evacuation  of  the  dung 
in  a  very  liquid  form.  It  is  distinguished 
from  dysentery  by  the  purging  being  com- 
plete from  the  very  first;  by  its  being  more 
copious,  having  all  the  fteces  in  solution 
without  a  glairy  mucous  matter,  erroneous- 
ly considered  as  the  fat  of  the  body  ;  and, 
also,  by  being  seldom  accompanied  with 
fever,  or  any  great  affection  of  the  general 
health,  unless  it  be  long  continued.  Some 
horses  are  very  liable  to  purging  on  every 
exertion,  and  such  are  termed,  by  grooms, 
washy,  having  usually  narrow  chests  and 
lank  bellies,  by  which  the  intestines  have 
not  sufficient  room  for  their  natural  pro- 
cesses, but  are  pressed  on,  and  thus  forced 
to  a  hasty  expulsion  of  the  vinassimilated 
contents. 

Diarrhoea  may  arise  from  mechanical 
pressure,  resulting  from  the  form;  or  from 
a  constitutional  debility  in  the  intestines 
themselves,  dependant  on  the  causes  above- 
mentioned.  A  weakened  state  of  the 
bowels,  inclining  to  this  affection,  is  often 
brought  on  by  drastic  purges  likewise. 
These  may  be  all  considered  as  constitu- 
tional causes,  and  such  as  are  liable  to  a 
frequent  recui'rence ;  but  beside  these, 
there  arises  a  more  active  and  serious  af- 
fection, dependant  on  some  morbid  change 
taking  place  in  the  secretions  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  whereby  those  secretions 
become  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  organs 
themselves.  The  bile  very  commonly 
takes  on  such  a  change,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
diarrhoea.  The  food  itself  likewise  be- 
comes, at  times,  improperly  assimilated, 
and  enters  into  new  combinations  with 
the  gastric  juice,  whereby  an  acrid  matter 
is  formed  :  this  matter  has  been  supposed 
to  be  an  acid,  and  hence  absorbent  earths 
have  been  much  used  in  this  complaint. 
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Horses  moving  from  hay  to  grass,  or  even 
from  grass  to  hay,  become  affected  with 
looseness ;  for  the  stomach  and  bowels 
prove  unequal  to  the  office  of  assimilating 
a  new  food  at  once,  and  hence  they  are 
irritated  to  an  early  expulsion  of  their  con- 
tents, as  a  matter  foreign  and  incapable  of 
perfect  assimilation. 

Diarrhoea  may  be  symptomatic,  or  the 
effect  of  some  other  complaint,  in  which 
case  it  ought  not  to  be  too  hastily  checked. 
It  is  frequently  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
application  of  cold,  whereby  the  exhalent 
arteries  of  the  skin  becoming  checked, 
more  fluid  is  necessarily  thrown  on  the 
intestines  :  and  which  operates  not  only 
by  increasing  their  quantity,  but  likewise 
by  the  addition  of  something  foreign,  and 
hence  irritating,  to  them.  In  such  case, 
the  restoration  of  the  healthy  action  of  the 
skin  is  necessary  to  a  cure ;  and  as  the 
balance  of  power  has  been  in  favour  of  the 
intestines,  it  would  be  desirable  now  to 
turn  it  in  favour  of  the  skin,  by  making 
use  of  the  few  sudorifics  we  know  of,  as 
sp.  Mind.,  warm  clothing,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
by  avoiding  the  use  of  active  astringents. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  horses 
are  not  much  subject  to  symptomatic 
purging,  or  looseness ;  and  therefore  there 
is  less  danger  of  checking  such  affections 
in  them  than  in  the  human  subject. 

It  is  seldom  dangerous,  unless  very 
violent,  or  long  continued ;  or  unless,  by 
improper  treatment,  it  should  inflame  the 
inner  surface  of  the  intestines,  and  thereby 
degenerate  into  dysentery  or  enteritis. 

The  Treatment.  It  is  so  very  seldom, 
as  before  observed,  that  this  complaint  is 
critical  or  purely  symptomatic,  that  it  but 
rarely  requires  aperients  to  commence  the 
cure  with ;  therefore  mild  astringents,  in 
genera],  may  be  at  once  proceeded  on. 
The  longer  the  complaint  continues,  the 
farther  it  proceeds  along  the  alimentary 
track,  so  that,  at  the  last,  the  coscum  and 
rectum  become  equally  affected,  and  then 
a  distressing  tenesmus  prevails.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  not  sufficiently  attended  to 
in  the  cure  of  diarrhoea ;  for  in  these  cases 
it  will  be  often  in  vain  to  give  astringents 
by  the  mouth,  which  become  so  changed 
in  the  long  alimentary  track,  as  to  reach 
these  latter  bowels  almost  inert ;  but  in 
svich  instances,  astringent  injections  will 
frequently  effect  all  we  wish.  Commence, 
however,  the  cm'e  of  the  general  cases  of 
diarrhoea  by  giving  the  following  drink 
once  or  twice  a-day,  according  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  complaint : — 

Prepared  opium,  half  a  dram  ; 
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Mix. 


Powdered  catechu,  two  drams ; 
Prepared  chalk,  two  ounces; 
Starch,  boiled  thin,  a  pint. 


In  very  obstinate  looseness,  half  a  dram 
of  alum  may  be  added,  and  the  quantity 
of  opium  doubled ;  and  in  such  case,  and 
also  whenever  the  affection  has  been  long 
continued,  once  or  twice  a-day  give  the 
following  clyster : — 

Boil  six  poppy  heads  in  four  quarts  of 
water  to  two,  add  to  the  liquor 

Prepared  chalk,  two  ounces ; 
Boiled  starch,  two  quarts. 
Mix. 
To  this  also,  if  necessary,  alum  may  be 
added ;    and  should  the  horse  be   weak, 
boiled  starch,  or  arrow  root,  or  boiled  bean 
meal,   may  be  horned  down  the  throat 
frequently ;  give  no  cold  water  to  drink, 
but,  instead,  give  thin  gruel  or  rice  water, 
chilled.  Clothe  warmly,  encourage  a  warm 
temperature  also,  and  carefidly  avoid  ex- 
posure to  sudden  ciuTents  of  cold  air.     To 
the  more  intimately  imderstanding  of  this 
complaint,  under  its  several  varieties,  see 
the  subject  of  Dysentery. 

For  the  cure  of  diarrhoea,  when  brought 
on  by  superpurgation,  Mr.  Bracey  Clark 
recommends 

Sulphat  of  soda   (Glauber's  salt)   two 

ounces ; 
Sulphat  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt)  one 

ounce ; 
Muriat    of   soda    (common    salt)    ten 

gi-ains ; 
Sulphat   of   iron    (green   vitriol)    two 

grains. 
Mix  in  warm  water  and  give,  repeating 
it  if  necessary. — Blaine. 

SCRATCHES.  A  distemper  in  horses, 
of  several  kinds,  distinguished  by  various 
names,  viz.  crepances,  rat-tails,  mules, 
kibes,  pains,  &c.  being  no  other  than  the 
scratches,  which  are  certain  dry  scabs, 
chops,  or  rifts,  that  occur  between  the  heel 
and  pastern  joints,  and  do  many  times  go 
above  the  pastern,  to  the  very  hoof  of  the 
hinder-legs,  and  sometimes  are  upon  all 
four  legs,  though  this  is  not  very  common. 
Scratches  in  the  heels  have  so  much 
affinity  with  the  grease,  and  are  so 
often  concomitants  of  that  distemper,  that 
the  method  of  treating  them  may  be  se- 
lected chiefly  from  what  has  been  said 
under  the  article  grease. 

SCUT.     The  tail  of  a  hare  or  rabbit. 

SEAMS.     A  term  formerly  in  use  to 

signify  the  re-union  of  divided  parts  hi 

the  hoof  of  a  horse,  as  a  cured  sandcrack ; 

or  the  cleft  at  the  junction   of  a  false 
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quarter,  with   the  uninjured  part  of  the 
foot. 

SEA  FISHING.  There  are  four  ways 
of  sea  fishing  in  use,  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  which  are  worthy  of  notice 
from  their  pecuharity. 

First,  with  leesters,  a  kind  of  four- 
pronged  fork,  with  the  prongs  turned 
rather  to  one  side,  having  a  shaft  twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet  long.  These  they  run 
along  the  sand  on  their  edge,  or  throw 
them  when  they  see  any  fish,  and  in  this 
manner  destroy  great  quantities.  Some 
are  very  dexterous,  and  will,  upon  horse- 
back, throw  a  leester,  and  kill  at  a  long  dis- 
tance. This  is  also  called  shawling,  being 
usually  practised  when  the  tide  is  nearly 
expended,  and  the  waters  get  shallow. 

The  second  mode,  termed  heaving  or 
hauling,  is  by  standing  in  the  stream, 
either  at  the  flowing  or  ebbing  of  the  tide, 
with  a  net  fixed  to  a  frame,  consisting  of 
a  beam  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  hav- 
ing three  small  sticks  or  rings,  fixed  into 
it  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  end ;  to 
these  the  net  is  fixed  by  a  small  line. 
This  frame  is  opposed  to  the  current,  so 
that  whenever  a  fish  strikes  against  the 
net,  they,  by  means  of  the  middle  ring, 
haul  up  the  movith  of  the  net  above  the 
surface  ;  and  the  fish  which  was  caught 
in  the  bag  of  the  net,  is  killed  with  an 
instrument  kept  for  that  purpose.  A 
dozen  or  twenty  men,  will  sometimes 
stand  abreast,  in  strong  running  water, 
for  three  or  four  hours  together.  Such  a 
company  is  called  a  meJl. 

Thirdly,  pock-net  fishing.  This  is  per- 
formed by  fixing  stakes  in  the  sand,  in 
such  places  as  become  dry  at  low  water. 
These  stakes  are  driven  forty  inches  se- 
parate, across  the  tide  way,  and  about 
three  feet  high  ;  between  every  two  of 
these  stakes,  is  placed  a  sack  of  net-work 
(called  a  jJock-?ietJ,  and  tied  by  a  rope  to 
its  top,  and  the  bottom  secured  by  a  hook 
or  ring  of  twisted .  willow,  slipt  on  to  the 
stake,  where  it  is  moveable  ;  the  meshes  of 
these  nets,  which  are  about  three  feet 
wide  both  ways,  are  large,  so  that  the 
fish,  moving  rapidly  with  the  stream,  run 
their  heads  into  these  meshes,  and  are 
unable  to  disengage  themselves  :  when 
the  tide  is  spent,  the  fish  are  taken  out. 
Five  of  these  pocks  are  termed  a  clout, 
and  ten  clouts  are  the  extent  allowed  to 
each  fisherman,  who  has  only  one  share 
in  the  fishery.  The  distances  are  also 
regulated,  so  that  the  nets  of  one  must 
not  be  set  within  a  certain  limit  allowed 
to  another. 
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Fourthly,  raise-net  fishing.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  profitable,  yielding  a  con- 
siderable rent.  The  nime  is  derived  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  net,  rising  and  float- 
ing upon  the  water  with  the  flowing  tide, 
and  setting  down  with  the  ebb.  This  has 
likewise  the  appellation  of  lake  fishing, 
from  the  nets  being  always  placed  in 
lakes,  or  hollow  parts  of  the  tide-way,  and 
never,  either  in  the  channel,  or  on  the 
plain  sand.  The  staves  are  mostly  twelve 
feet  long,  driven  deep  into  the  sand,  and 
in  a  row  across  a  lake  or  hollow,  at 
six  feet  distance,  a  strong  rope  is  passed 
along,  and  fastened  to  tlie  head  of  each, 
to  this  is  joined  a  net,  about  ten  feet  deep, 
tied  also  at  the  bottom  with  a  rope,  but 
not  fastened  below  to  the  staves,  the  lower 
part  of  course  floats,  as  the  tide  rises,  but 
when  it  begins  to  turn,  the  net  is  pushed 
to  the  bottom  by  the  returning  stream, 
and  which  prevents  any  fish  getting  down 
the  channel,  when  the  tide  is  spent.  The 
fisherman  or  owner  comes,  every  twelve 
hours,  to  see  what  are  caught.  If  the 
hollow  does  not  ebb  quite  dry,  they  use  a 
drag  net,  to  sweep  out  the  fish,  and  lai-ge 
quantities  of  salmon,  sea  trout,  herrings, 
cod,  flounders,  and  sometimes  sturgeons, 
are  thus  taken. 

SEA  FOWL,  MODE  OF  TAKING. 
In  St.  Kilda,  the  fowling  parties  generally 
consist  of  four  persons  of  agility  and  skill. 
Each  party  must  have  at  least  one  rope, 
about  thirty  fathoms  long,  made  of  a 
strong  raw  cow-hide,  salted  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  cut  circularly  into  three  thongs 
of  equal  length  ;  these  thongs  being 
closely  twisted  together,  form  a  threefold 
cord,  able  to  sustain  a  vast  weight,  and 
durable  enough  to  last  two  generations  ; 
to  prevent  its  receiving  injury  from  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  rocks,  it  is  covered 
with  sheep-skins  dressed  in  the  same 
manner. 

This  rope  is  the  most  valuable  piece  of 
furniture  a  St.  Kilda  man  can  be  possessed 
of ;  it  makes  the  first  article  in  the  tes- 
tament of  a  father  ;  and  if  it  fall  to  a 
daughter's  share  she  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  matches  in  the  island. 

By  the  help  of  these  ropes,  linked 
together  in  couples,  each  having  the  end 
of  the  cord  fastened  about  his  waist,  they 
go  down  and  ascend  the  most  dreadful 
precipices.  Mr.  Macaidey  gives  an  in- 
stance of  the  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Kilda,  in  their  fowling,  to  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness.  One  of  them  fixed 
himself  on  a  craggy  shelf,  his  companion 
descended  about  sixty  feet  below,  and- 
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having  darted  himself  away  from  the  face 
of  a  most  frightful  rock  hanging  over  the 
ocean,  hegan  to  play  his  gambols  ;  he 
smig  merrily,  and  laughed  very  heartily; 
at  last,  having  aftbrded  all  the  entertain- 
ment he  could,  he  returned  in  triumph, 
full  of  his  own  merit,  with  a  large  string 
of  birds  about  his  neck,  and  a  number  of 
eggs  in  his  bosom. 

In  the  Isle  of  Egg,  there  are  two  inci- 
dents relating  to  the  puffin.  The  one, 
that  though  sea  fowl,  they  here  lay  and 
hatch,  sometimes  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  near  the  tops  of  high  hills. 
Their  young,  before  they  leave  the  nests, 
are  as  large  as  the  dam,  transparent  with 
fat,  and  delicious  to  the  taste  of  many. 
It  is  beheved  that  the  young  puffins  be- 
come so  weighty  with  tat  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  taking  wing,  or  quitting  the 
nest  :  to  remedy  this,  the  old  puffin  is 
said  to  administer  sorrel  to  extenuate, 
and  render  it  fit  for  flying.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  known  fact,  that  sorrel  is,  in  this 
island,  commonly  found  to  grow  near  the 
puffin's  nest. 

SEAT.  The  position  on  horseback.  A 
person  once  mounted,  and  sitting  at  his 
ease,  free  from  every  seeming  constraint, 
with  his  body  pliably  erect,  his  thighs 
and  knees  adhering  closely  to  the  skirts  of 
the  saddle,  an  easy  freedom  in  his  legs, 
and  a  personal  motion  corresponding  with 
the  action  of  the  horse,  is  said  to  have  a 
good  seat.  Those  who  are  always  chang- 
ing their  position,  throwing  about  their 
arms,  swinging  their  legs,  looking  every 
way  but  the  right,  with  stirrups  too  long, 
too  short,  or  probably  one  shorter  than 
the  other,  are  horsemen  of  a  very  diffijrent 
description,  having  a  very  bad  seat,  or  ra- 
ther no  seat  at  all. 

SEELING.  A  horse  is  said  to  seel, 
when,  upon  his  eye-brows,  there  grow 
white  hairs,  mixed  with  those  of  his  usual 
colour,  about  the  breadth  of  a  farthing, 
which  is  a  sure  mark  of  old  age.  A  horse 
never  seels  till  he  is  fourteen  years  old, 
and  always  before  he  is  fifteen,  or  sixteen 
at  farthest  :  the  light  sorrel  and  black 
seel  sooner  than  others. 

SEPTEMBER.  The  partridge  shoot- 
ing season  commences  on  the  first  of  tliis 
month.  The  courser  also  pursues  the 
hai-e.  Harriers  go  out  at  an  early  period 
of  the  morning.  Fox-hounds  commence 
cub  hunting. 

SETON.     A  cord  or  number  of  threads 

laid    together,    and    drawn    through    the 

skin  by  the  help  of  a  needle  of  a  proper 

shape.    Mr.  Clark  gives  the  following  in- 
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structions  on  the  application  and  use  of 
setons  in  the  diseases  of  horses. 

"  Setons  (says  he)  are  of  great  use  in 
caiTying  off  matter  from  deep-seated  ab- 
scesses in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
They  ought  at  all  times  to  be  used  in 
preference  to  making  deep  incisions  into 
the  muscular  parts ;  for  these  not  only 
disfigure  horses,  but  are  afterwards  very 
difficult  to  heal  up,  on  account  of  the 
imfavourable  situation  of  some  of  those 
tvnnours,  and  the  horizontal  position  of 
the  body,  which  in  many  cases  will  not 
allow  of  a  depending  opening  to  carry  off 
the  matter,  as  in  tumours  on  the  back, 
withers,  and  the  i;pper  part  of  the  neck, 
immediately  behind  the  ears,  which  are 
very  common.  Nor  is  the  horizontal  po- 
sition of  the  body  the  only  impediment ; 
for  the  natural  restlessness  and  impatience 
of  a  horse,  rendei-s  it  impracticable  to  fix 
proper  bandages  on  these  elevated  parts ; 
nor  will  the  situation  of  them  admit  of 
proper  dressings  being  fixed  so  as  to  re- 
main for  any  length  of  time.  Hence  the 
openings  made  into  such  tumours  are  fre- 
quently left  bare,  and  exposed  to  the  cold 
air,  &c.  degenerate  into  very  foul  ulcers, 
and  produce  a  very  great  deal  of  fungous 
flesh,  which  requires  to  be  repeatedly  cut 
away  with  the  knife,  as  the  strongest 
caustics  that  can  be  applied  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  retard  its  growth. 

Setons  are  introduced  by  long,  thin,  flat, 
sharp-pointed  needles,  shaped  like  a  dart 
at  the  point,  and  having,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, an  eye  to  receive  the  cord,  which 
is  to  be  left  in  the  tumour.  The  size  of 
the  instrument  may  be  determined  by 
that  of  the  tumour,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  cord  which  is  to  follow  it,  and  which 
at  all  times  ought  to  be  smaller  than  the 
perforation  made  by  the  point  of  the 
needle.  Every  veterinary  surgeon  should 
be  possessed  of  a  number  of  these  needles 
of  different  sizes,  that  is,  from  six  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen  inches  long,  a  little  bended 
on  the  flat  or  under  side." 

Mr.  Clark  describes  the  following  as 
the  readiest  method  of  applying  setons  in 
different  cases. 

"  When  matter  is  found  to  fluctuate  in 
the  tiuuour,  the  needle,  armed  with  a 
cord  at  the  other  end,  is  to  be  introduced 
at  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  the  sharp 
point  of  the  instrument  directed  to,  and 
brought  out  at,  the  under  or  lowermost 
part  of  the  tumour,  including  the  whole 
length  of  it  ;  or,  if  needful,  through  the 
sound  muscular  flesh  on  the  under  part, 
in  order  to  procure  a  depending  orifice 
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for  the  matter  to  run  freely  off.  The  cord 
should  be  dipped  in  some  digestive  oint- 
ment, and  then  tied  together  at  both  ends 
with  a  thread,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
slipping  out  ;  but  if,  from  the  length  of 
the  perforation,  the  cord  should  not  admit 
of  being  tied  together  at  the  ends,  a  small 
button  of  wood,  or  some  such  substance, 
may  be  fixed  at  each  end  ;  only,  from 
this  circumstance,  the  cord  will  require, 
when  shifted  occasionally,  to  be  drawn 
upwards  and  downwards  ;  whereas,  when 
the  ends  of  it  are  tied  togethei',  it  forms  a 
circle,  and  may  always  be  shifted  down- 
wards to  the  lower  orifice  ;  when  the 
matter  in  the  tumour  appears  to  be  wholly 
discharged,  or  dried  up,  and  no  thickness 
appearing  but  where  the  cord  is,  it  may 
then  be  drawn  out,  and  the  orifices  suf- 
fered to  heal  up. 

When  the  needle  for  introducing  the 
seton  is  to  pass  near  to  any  large  blood- 
vessels, or  nerves,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  chance  of  their  being  wounded,  it  may 
be  concealed  in  a  canula,  open  at  both 
ends  :  and  after  an  opening  is  made  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  sufficient  to 
admit  the  needle,  with  its  canula,  it  may 
then  be  directed,  with  safety,  past  the 
blood-vessels,  &c.  We  may  then  push 
the  needle  forward  through  the  canula  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tumour,  and  hav- 
ing only  the  common  teguments  to  per- 
forate, all  danger  will  be  at  an  end." 

The  importance  of  the  seton  in  treating 
abscesses  on  the  withers,  &c.  is  shewn  by 
Mr.  Clark  in  the  following  way  :  "  The 
common  method  (says  he)  of  treating 
those  large  tumours  which  are  seated  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  immediately 
behind  the  ears,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  poll-evil,  and  also  those  which 
are  seated  on  the  withers,  or  upper  parts 
of  the  shoulders,  is  exceedingly  improper. 
They  are  either  allowed  to  break  of  them- 
selves, or  are  opened  the  whole  length  of 
the  tumour  on  the  upper  part  ;  in  which 
situation,  especially  in  the  poll-evil,  when 
the  head  is  always  kept  in  an  erect  po- 
sition, the  matter  contained  in  the  tumour 
cannot  be  discharged  from  it,  but  is  re- 
tained in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and 
exposed  to  the  external  air,  &c.  Here  it 
soon  acquires  a  most  corroding  quality, 
and  produces  a  large  and  sordid  fistulous 
ulcer  ;  a  great  quantity  of  fungous  flesh  is 
also  produced,  and  this  requires  to  be  re- 
peatedly extirpated  with  the  knife,  or 
other  means  ;  and  hence  the  horse  is 
greatly  disfigured,  the  cure  becomes  both 
tedious  and  imcertain,  and  is  seldom  rad- 
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ical.  In  some  cases,  I  have  known  the 
vertebras  of  the  neck  affected  by  the 
sharpness  of  the  confined  matter,  forming 
lodgments  there,  and,  after  great  trouble 
and  expence,  the  horses  were  obliged  to 
be  piit  to  death  at  last." 

Mr.  Clark,  no  doubt  with  great  truth, 
avers,  that  these  tumours  are  easily  and 
speedily  cured  by  the  use  of  setons,  as 
above  described  ;  and  that  without  any 
loss  of  substance,  or  even  disfiguring  of 
the  parts.  "  Of  a  number  of  cases  (says 
he)  where  this  operation  has  succeeded 
with  great  expedition  in  curing  these 
tumours,  I  shall  only  mention  the  follow- 
ing : — 

About  eight  years  ago,  an  Arabian 
horse,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  this 
place,  had  a  large  tumour  seated  a  little 
on  one  side  of  the  withers,  or  upper  part 
of  the  shoulder  ;  it  was  forwarded  by  ap- 
plying emolKent  poultices  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  matter  was  perceived  to  fluctuate 
in  the  tumour,  a  large  seton  needle,  armed 
with  a  cord  at  the  other  end  (as  described 
above),  was  introduced  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  swelling,  and  brought  out  at  the 
under  or  lowermost  part  of  it ;  the  matter 
was  discharged  at  the  lower  orifice  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  tumour  was  by  that 
means  soon  discussed,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
it  was  entirely  healed  up,  without  any 
scar  or  blemish  remaining,  farther  than  a 
little  baldness  about  the  lower  orifice, 
occasioned  by  the  sharpness  of  tlie  matter ; 
but  this  likewise  soon  disappeared,  and 
not  the  least  trace  of  the  disorder  re- 
mained." 

Another  case  is  described  by  Mr.  Clark 
as  follows : — "  A  coach  horse  (belonging 
to  a  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood)  had 
a  large  tumour  a  little  behind  the  ears, 
on  the  neck,  which,  as  formerly  observed, 
is  called  the  poll-evil  ;  the  tumour  ex- 
tended to  both  sides  of  the  neck,  and  was 
divided  in  the  middle  by  the  mane  ;  the 
tumour  had  been  opened  on  one  side,  in  a 
very  superficial  manner,  by  a  farrier  in  the 
country,  before  the  matter  in  it  was  suf- 
ficiently digested  :  after  applying  a  few 
emollient  poultices,  in  order  to  ripen  it,  a 
strong  seton  needle,  as  already  described, 
was  introduced  at  the  upper  part  of  it, 
almost  close  to  the  mane,  and,  after  pass- 
ing it  through  the  bottom  of  the  tumour, 
which  was  very  deep,  the  needle  was 
brought  out  through  the  sound  muscular 
parts  below  the  tumour,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  depending  orifice  for  the  matter  to 
run  freely  off.  The  same  operation  was 
likewise  performed  on  the  opposite  side, 
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beginning  near  the  mane,  and  finished  in  unfit   for   any   thing    but    the    meanest 

the  same  manner.     In  a  few  weeks  the  drudgery. 

cure  was  completed.  Tlie  horse  ran  for  "  Deep-seated  abscesses  (Mr.  Clark  ob- 
several  years  in  the  same  nobleman's  serves)  are  cured  in  the  same  manner  by 
carriage,  without  the  smallest  vestige  of  the  use  of  setons.  After  tracing  their 
his  former  disorder."  sinuses  or  cavities  with  a  long  leaden 
The  history  of  these  cases  tends,  Mr.  probe  ( which  will  yield  easily,  without 
Clark  thinks,  to  shew  with  what  facility  forcing  its  way  through  the  cellular  mem- 
and  expedition  such  tumours  may  be  cured  brane,  or  taking  a  direction  between  the 
by  the  use  of  setons  in  preference  to  the  interstices  of  the  muscles),  the  needle, 
common  methods  used,  and  even  recom-  armed  with  a  cord,  should  follow  the 
mended  by  authors.  This  practice  was,  direction  of  the  sinews  to  the  most  de- 
after  opening  these  tumours  by  deep  in-  pending  part  ;  and  in  case  there  should 
cisions,  and  pouring  into  them  the  most  be  two  or  more  sinuses,  which  sometimes 
corrosive  mixtures,  made  scalding  hot,  to  happens,  each  of  them  should  be  treated 
employ  a  course  of  irritating  applications,  in  the  same  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
by  which  the  poor  animals  were  tortured  depending  orifice  for  a  free  discharge  of 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  matter,  and  which,  being  once  pro- 
were  so  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  sub-  cured,  this  method  will  completely  cure 
stance  as  to  have  been  generally  rendered  the  disease." 

SETTER.  The  setter  is  the  handsomest  and  perhaps  the  most 
generous  of  the  canine  race  ;  but  by  what  peculiar  cross  he  origi- 
nated is  not  well  known  ;  and  all  conjectures  on  this  head,  though 
very  interesting  to  the  sportsman,  are  too  much  involved  in  uncer- 
tainty to  be  depended  on.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  setter  was 
produced  by  crossing  the  talbot,  or  blood-hound,  with  the  small 
land  spaniel,  or  springer ;  and  certainly  the  appearance  of  some  of 
these  animals  seems  to  warrant  such  an  idea ;  while  others,  equally 
good,  or  superior,  appear  altogether  at  variance  with  such  a  conjec- 
ture. Even  if  we  admit  this  position,  we  are  still  unable  to  trace 
the  primeval  stock  precisely,  as  the  springer  exhibits  an  almost  end- 
less variety,  while  its  origin  appears  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted.,  that  the  setter,  or  large  land  spaniel, 
was  known  in  this  country  long  before  the  introduction  of  the  pre- 
sent more  fashionable  dog,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Spanish 
pointer.  The  large  land  spaniel,  or  English  setter,  is  not  more  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beauty  of  his  form,  than  for  his  vivacity,  unwearied 
perseverance,  and  sagacity,  as  well  as  for  his  generous  and  ardent 
attachment  to  man.  His  body  is  formed  much  like  that  of  the  grey- 
hound, his  countenance  is  very  expressive  ;  he  has  large  pendent 
ears,  a  long,  brushy,  handsome  tail ;  and  he  is  covered  all  over  with 
long  wavy  hair;  his  speed  is  very  great;  and,  as  his  feet  are  small, 
and  much  protected  by  hair,  he  has  thus  a  decided  advantage  over 
his  more  delicate  rival,  and  will  rini  with  indifference  on  hard  ground, 
whether  produced  by  frost  or  otherwise,  when  the  Spanish  pointer 
cannot  be  induced  to  move  from  the  sportsman's  heels.  x\lso,  while 
the  latter,  from  the  tenderness  of  his  skin,  manifests  the  utmost  re- 
luctance to  enter  a  thicket,  the  setter  will  rush  through  the  brambles 
with  dauntless  impetuosity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  shooting  season,  when  the  weather 

is  excessively  hot,  the  setter  is  supposed  to  suffer  more  from  thirst 

than  the  pointer  ;  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  and  arises  from  the 

long  warm   coat  of  the  former ;  and  on  the  grouse  mountains,  in  a 
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very  dry  season,  exposes  this  animal  to  great  inconvenience ;  not 
that  the  smooth  pointer  is  by  any  means  exempt  from  that  excessive 
thirst,  which  is  uniformly  produced  by  great  exertion  under  a  burn- 
ing sun  ;  but,  as  he  is  more  thinly  clad,  and  generally  moves  slower, 
so  is  he,  consequently,  less  in  want  of  water.  But,  after  all,  it  does 
not  often  happen,  that  water  is  so  very  scarce  on  the  moors  ;  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  visit  the  grouse  mountains,  may  generally  calcu- 
late on  walking  with  wet  feet ;  and  the  weather  must  be  much  more 
than  ordinarily  dry,  when  the  dogs  suffer  much  inconvenience  from 
thirst. 

Another  supposition  which  generally  obtains  belief,  respecting  the 
comparative  merits  of  these  two  animals,  is  neither  so  reasonably  nor 
so  justly  founded,  namely,  that  the  olfactory  organs  of  the  setter  are 
inferior  to  those  of  his  foreign  rival.  On  this  subject,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary, in  the  first  place,  to  observe,  that  the  best  nosed  pointers  are 
those  which  still  retain  much  of  the  blood  of  the  old  English  talbot 
or  blood-hound  (as  no  doubt,  we  think,  can  exist,  that  the  Spanish 
pointer,  when  first  brought  to  this  country,  was  crossed  with  the  tal- 
bot, or  something,  at  least,  approaching  the  talbot)  ;  and  almost  all 
those  pointers  of  the  present  day,  which  have  the  best  noses,  are 
found  to  approximate,  in  form  and  appearance,  the  old  English  blood- 
hound, whose  olfactory  organs  were,  no  doubt,  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  race  of  dogs  which  was  ever  known  in  these  islands.  The 
old  English  setter,  which  many  years  ago  existed  perhaps  in  the 
greatest  possible  perfection,  has  since  undergone  various  crosses, 
which  have  not  only  injured  the  beauty  of  his  appearance,  but  di- 
minished that  exquisite  sense  of  smell,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
delightful  recreation  of  shooting.  Dogs,  called  setters,  are  now  to 
be  met  with  of  all  forms,  miserably  deficient  in  the  most  prominent 
quality,  setting,  and  generally  very  inferior  to  the  modern  pointer  in 
every  respect.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  mongrels  is  worth 
the  notice  of  the  sportsman  ;  many  of  them,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  break  or  train,  and  even  of  those  which  are  in  some  measure  forced 
into  subordination,  very  few  become  sufficiently  steady  to  be  fully  de- 
pended on,  or  to  render  their  services  satisfactory.  It  is  true,  some- 
times one  is  met  with  of  approved  worth,  but  instances  of  this  sort 
are  not  very  numerous. 

A  narrow  headed  setter,  like  a  narrow  headed  hound,  can  never 
possess  an  exquisite  sense  of  smell. 

We  are  told  that  the  sportsmen  of  Ireland  are  more  partial  to  set- 
ters than  pointers  ;  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  they 
may  be  better  calculated  for  that  country.  A  similar  notion  prevails 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (which  afford  the  best  shooting  in  the 
world) ;  and  few  pointers  are  to  be  met  with  in  these  parts,  at  least 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  What  we  saw  in  an  excursion  through 
this  mountainous  country  in  August,  1824,  were  ill  bred  worthless  ani- 
mals, though  we  are  fully  convinced  from  experience,  that  a  well- 
bred  pointer  is  as  superior  to  the  setter  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
as  in  the  inclosures,  or  upon  the  grouse  mountains  of  England ;  nor 
have  we  the  least  doubt,  that  if  a  good  breed  of  pointers  were  intro- 
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duced  into  the  sister  kingdom,  that  the  Irish  sportsmen  would  prefer 
it  to  their  favourite  setter.  We  have  seen  several  Irish  setters 
(chiefly  red)  which  were  certainly  good  dogs. 

It  is  but  of  late  years  that  the  pointer  has  attained  that  degree  of 
excellence,  which  raises  him  above  his  long  coated  competitor.  In 
the  time  of  Somervile,  pointers  were  but  little  regarded,  as  he  has 
not  even  noticed  them  ;  but  he  has  the  following  beautiful  apos- 
trophe to  the  setter  : — 

When  autumn  smiles,  all  beauteous  in  decay, 

And  paints  each  chequer'd  grove  with  various  hues, 

My  setter  ranges  in  the  new  shorn  fields, 

His  nose  in  air  erect ;  from  ridge  to  ridge, 

Panting,  he  bounds,  his  quarter'd  ground  divides 

In  equal  intervals,  nor  careless  leaves 

One  inch  rnitry'd.     At  length  the  tainted  gales 

His  nostrils  wide  inhale  ;  quick  joy  elates 

His  beating  lieart,  which,  aw'd  by  discipline 

Severe,  he  dares  not  own,  but  cautious  creeps, 

Low-cowering,  step  by  step,  at  last  attains 

His  pro])er  distance  ;  there  he  stops  at  once, 

And  points  with  his  instructive  nose  upon 

The  trembling  prey.     On  wings  of  wind  upborne, 

The  floating  net  unfolded  lies  ;  then  drops, 

And  the  poor  fluttering  captives  rise  in  vain. 

It  is  hastily  supposed  by  some,  that  the  dog  now  under  consider- 
ation, is  naturally  disposed  to  crouch  or  drop  on  his  belly  when  set- 
ting or  pointing  his  game  ;  but  this  is  merely  the  eifect  of  education: 
the  pointer  may  be  taught  to  crouch  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the 
setter ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  setter  may  be  taught  to  stand  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  the  pointer.  This  mistaken  notion  has 
been  propagated  by  the  consummate  ignorance  of  those  who  have  as- 
sumed a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  given  their  wretchedly  con- 
temptible excogitations  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
Thus,  in  the  Sportsman's  Cabinet,  we  find  the  following  ridiculous 
nonsense : 

"  Although  the  setting  dog  is  in  general  used  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  partridges  with  the  draw  net,  yet  they  are  sometimes 
brought  into  occasional  use  with  the  gun,  and  are  equally  applicable 
with  that  appropriation ;  except  in  turnips,  French  wheat,  standing 
clover,  ling,  furze,  or  other  cover,  where  their  sudden  drop  or  point 
may  not  be  so  readily  observed." 

Daniel,  in  the  Rural  Sports,  is  equally  eloquent,  and  equally  igno- 
rant, on  the  subject ;  and  as  a  sort  of  climax  to  his  own  stupidity, 
after  admitting  that  he  was  never  on  the  grouse  mountains,  gives  the 
portrait  of  his  favourite  setter  Beau  "pointing  the  black  cock  T 

The  setter  is  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue,  a  striking  instance 
of  which  occurred  with  one  of  these  animals,  the  property  of  the  late 
celebrated  Mr.  Elwes ;  Avhich  followed  its  master  to  London,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles,  hunting  the  fields  adjoining  the  road  all  the 
way  as  they  passed  along. 

The  late  Dr.  Hugh  Smith  related  the  following  tale  of  a  setter  : — 
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As  the  Doctor  was  travelling  from  Midhurst  into  Hampshire,  the 
dogs,  as  usual  in  country  places,  ran  out  barking  as  he  was  passing 
through  the  village,  and  amongst  them  he  observed  a  little  ugly  cur 
that  was  particularly  eager  to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  setter  bitch 
that  accompanied  the  Doctor  :  whilst  stopping  to  water  his  horse,  he 
renicirked  how  amorous  the  cur  continued,  and  how  courteous  the 
setter  seemed  to  her  admirer. — Provoked  to  see  a  creature  of  Dido's 
high  blood  so  obsequious  to  such  mean  addresses,  the  Doctor  drew 
one  of  his  pistols  and  shot  the  cur  ;  he  then  had  the  bitch  carried 
on  horseback  for  several  miles.  From  that  day,  however,  she  lost 
her  appetite,  ate  little  or  nothing,  had  no  inclination  to  go  abroad 
with  her  master,  or  attend  to  his  call ;  but  seemed  to  pine  like  a 
creature  in  love,  and  express  sensible  concern  for  the  loss  of  her  gal- 
lant. Partridge  season  came,  but  Dido  had  no  nose.  Some  time 
after  she  was  put  to  a  setter  of  great  excellence,  which  had,  with 
great  difficulty,  been  procured  for  the  purpose  ;  yet  not  a  puppy  did 
Dido  bring  forth,  but  what  was  the  picture  and  colour  of  the  cur  that 
the  Doctor  had,  many  months  before,  destroyed  ;  and  in  many  sub- 
sequent htters  Dido  never  produced  a  whelp  that  was  not  exactly 
similar  to  the  unfortunate  cur  already  mentioned. 

SETTER.     In  the  game  of  hazard,  is  SETTER -TO.      A  term  m  cockmg. 

the  person   who  sets  the  caster  ;    or,  in  The  setter-to  is  the  person  who  receives 

other  words,  the  player,  who  makes  stakes  the  cock  (going  to  fight)  from  the  feeder, 

with  the  person  holding  the  box  and  dice,  and  hands  him  upon  the  sod  during  the 

who,  if  he  throws  in,  draws  the  money ;  battle,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  pit, 

on  the  contrary,  if  he  throws  out,  the  set-  and  the   conditions  of  the  match.     See 

ter  is  the  winner.  Cocking. 

SHAD.  Pennant  says  the  shad  arrives  in  the  Thames  the  latter  end 
of  May,  or  early  in  June,  and  is  a  very  coarse  fish ;  it  sometimes  grows 
to  the  weight  of  eight  pounds,  but  the  usual  size  is  from  four  to  five. 
This  is  the  fish  which  Du  Hamel  describes  as  the  true  alose  of  the 
French;  but  the  Thames  fishermen  have  another  they  call  allis, 
much  less  than  the  former,  with  a  row  of  spots  from  the  gills  along 
the  sides,  just  beneath  the  back,  more  or  less  in  number:  this  the 
French  call  le  feinte.  I  suspect,  says  Mr.  P.  that  the  name  all'is  is 
misapplied  to  this  species,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
greater  common  shad,  being  an  evident  corruption  from  the  French 
name  alose :  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Severn,  but  is  rarely  taken 
here ;  but  neither  of  them  is  admitted  to  good  tables. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Severn  affords  this  fish  in  higher  perfection 
than  any  other  river.  It  first  appears  there  in  May,  but  in  very  warm 
seasons  in  April ;  for  its  arrival,  sooner  or  latter,  depends  much  on 
the  temper  of  the  air.     It  continues  in  the  river  about  two  months. 

The  Severn  shad  is  esteemed  a  very  delicate  fish  about  the  time 
of  its  first  appearance,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  river  that  flows 
by  Gloucester,  where  they  are  taken  in  nets,  and  usually  sell  dearer 
than  salmon :  some  are  sent  to  London,  where  the  fishmongers  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  of  the  Thames  by  the  French  name  oi  alose. 
Whether  shads  spawn  in  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  is  not  determined, 
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for  their  fry  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  old  fish  come  from  the 
sea  into  the  river  in  full  roe.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
multitudes  of  bleak  frequent  the  river  near  Gloucester;  some  of  them 
as  big  as  a  small  herring,  and  these  the  fishermen  erroneously  suspect 
to  be  the  fry  of  the  shad.  Numbers  of  these  are  taken  near  Glou- 
cester in  those  months  only,  but  none  of  the  emaciated  shad  are  ever 
caught  in  their  return. 

The  shad  of  the  Thames  does  not  frequent  that  river  till  the  latter 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  is  deemed  a  very  insipid  coarse 
fish.  The  Severn  shad  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  caught  in  the 
Thames,  and  called  alJis  (no  doubt  alose,  the  French  name)  by  the 
fishermen  in  that  river.  About  the  same  time,  and  rather  earlier, 
the  variety,  called  near  Gloucester  the  twaite,  makes  its  appearance, 
and  is  taken  in  great  numbers  in  the  Severn,  and  is  held  in  as  great 
disrepute  as  the  shad  of  the  Thames. 

The  differences  between  each  variety  are  as  follows : 

The  true  shad  weighs  sometimes  eight  pounds,  but  their  general 
size  is  from  four  to  five. 

The  twaite  on  the  contrary  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  two 
pounds,  which  it  never  exceeds. 

The  twaite  differs  from  a  small  shad  only  in  having  one  or  more 
round  black  spots  on  the  sides ;  if  only  one,  it  is  always  near  the  gills, 
but  commonly  there  are  three  or  four,  placed  one  under  the  other. 

The  other  particulars  agree  in  each  so  exactly,  that  the  -same  des- 
cription will  serve  for  both.  The  head  slopes  down  considerably 
from  the  back,  which  at  the  beginning  is  very  convex,  and  rather 
sharp :  the  body  from  thence  grows  gradually  less  to  the  tail.  The 
under  jaw  is  rather  longer  than  the  upper;  the  teeth  very  minute. 
The  dorsal  fin  is  placed  very  near  the  centre,  is  small,  and  the  middle 
rays  are  the  longest :  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  small ;  the  tail 
vastly  forked:  the  belly  extremely  sharp,  and  most  strongly  serrated. 
The  back  is  of  a  dusky  blue;  above  the  gills  begins  a  line  of  dark 
spots,  which  mark  the  upper  part  of  the  back  on  each  side ;  the 
number  of  these  spots  is  uncertain  in  different  fish,  from  four  to  ten. 

In  the  Elements  of  Natural  History,  this  fish  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — In  May  and  June  the  shad  ascends  the  rivers,  and 
deposits  its  spawn  in  rapid  streams.  In  autumn  it  returns.  It  is 
from  two  to  three  feet  long,  lives  on  worms  and  insects ;  it  is  preyed 
upon  by  the  siluri,  pikes,  and  perches.  It  is  detested  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wolga,  although  it  is  much  relished 
elsewhere,  and  in  India  its  ova  are  as  highly  esteemed,  as  caviar  is 
by  the  Russians.    It  is  covered  with  large  scales  which  easily  come  off*. 

SHANK  OF  A  HORSE.  That  part  of  SHxlRK.  A  brown  horse,  foaled  in 
the  fore-leg  which  is  between  the  knee  and  1 771,  bred  by,  and  the  property  of,  Charles 
the  fetlock  or  pastern  joint.  The  larger  Pigott,  Esq.  Shark  was  got  by  Marsk; 
and  broader  the  shank  is  the  better.  It  his  dam  by  Snap ;  grandam,  (Warwick- 
is  known  to  be  so,  by  the  back  sinew  being  sliire  Wag's  dam)  by  Marlborough,  out 
at  a  distance  from  the  bone,  or  well  sepa-  of  a  natural  barb  mare. — Shark  was  his 
rated  from  it,  and  having  no  kind  of  swell-  dam's  first  produce. 

ing  betwixt  it  and  the  bone,  which  may         At  Newmarket  first  October  meeting, 

cause  tlie  leg  to  appear  round.  1774,  Shark,  8st.  beat  Mr.  Greville's  Post- 
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master,  same  age,  8st.  8lb,  Ditch-in,  500gs : 
— 5  to  4  on  Postmaster.  On  Monday,  in 
the  second  October  meeting,  he  received 
forfeit  from  Mr.  Blake's  Prior,  8st.  71b. 
each,  Ditch-in,  200gs.  h.ft.  And  on  Tues- 
day, at  8st.  21b.  he  beat  the  Duke  of  An- 
caster's  Jacinth,  8st.  Ditch-in,  300gs. — 3 
to  1  on  Shark. 

At  Newmarket  first   spring   meeting, 

1775,  Shark  won  a  sweepstakes  of  200gs. 
each,  h.  ft.  (10  subscribers)  for  colts,  8st. 
fillies,  7st.  lUb. ;  Ditch-in,  beating  Lord 
Grosvenor's  Laurel,  Lord  Grosvenor's 
Glimpse,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke's  colt,  by 
Syphon,  dam  by  young  Snip: — 6  to  4  on 
Laurel,  and  2  to  1  against  Shark.  On 
Saturday,  he  won  a  sweepstakes  of  lOOgs. 
each,  and  a  hogshead  of  claret  each,  (the 
owner  of  the  second  was  entitled  to  two 
hogsheads) ;  colts,  8st.  71b. ;  fillies,  8st. 
41b. ;  B.  C.  beating  Lord  Grosvenor's 
Laurel,  Mr.  Brand's^Mayfly,  Mr.  Blake's 
St.  George,  and  Mr.  O'Kelly's  Juno,  by 
Marsk: — Mr.  Greville's  Postmaster,  Mr. 
Vernon's  Plunder;  and  six  otliers  jiaid. 
On  Monday,  in  the  second  spi'ing  meet- 
ing, he  received  forfeit  from  Mr.  Douglas's 
Lady  Squander,  8st.  each.  Ditch-in,  SOOgs. 
h.  ft.  On  Tuesday,  he  walked  over  B.  C. 
for  the  Clermont  cup,  value  120gs.  and 
lOOgs. ;  (2  subscribers).  On  Friday,  he 
walked  over  B.  C.  for  a  subsciiption  of 
25gs.  each,  (13  subscribers)  for  four-year 
olds,  8st.  71b,  And  on  Monday  after  the 
meeting,  he  beat  Lord  Rockingham's  Cin- 
cinnatus,  aged,  8st.  71b.  each,  across  the 
flat,  SOOgs  :— 5  to  2  on  Shark.  At  New- 
market, September  25,  he  beat  Lord  Cler- 
mont's Johnny,  G  years  old,  8st.  71b.  each, 
B.  C.  lOOOgs:— 6to  5  on  Shark;  Johnny 
fell  in  coming  up  the  Ditch-hill. 

At    Newmarket    first   spring  meeting, 

1776,  Shark  beat  Mr.  Greville's  Postmas- 
ter, 8st.  each,  R.  M.  lOOOgs:— 2  to  1  on 
Shark.  On  Monday,  in  the  second  spring 
meeting,  at  8st.  71b. ;  he  won  a  sweep- 
stakes of  lOOOgs.  each,  B.  C.  beating  Lord 
Grosvenor's  Laurel,  Sst. ;  and  Mr.  Gre- 
ville's Postmaster,  Sst. — 6  to  5  against 
Shark,  and  5  to  4  against  Laurel.  On 
Wednesday,  at  Sst.  13lb.  he  beat  Lord 
Rockingham's  Rake,  aged,  Sst.  31b.  across 
the  flatj  lOOOgs :— 5  to  2  on  Shark.  On 
Saturday  after  the  meeting,  he  beat  Lord 
Abingdon's  Leviathan,  lOst.  each,  B.  C. 
SOOgs.: — S  to  4  on  Shark.  In  the  July 
meeting,  at  Sst.  71b,  he  received  forfeit 
from  Lord  Abingdon's  Critic,  Sst.  2Ib. ; 
B.  C.  lOOOgs.  h.  ft.  On  Monday,  in  the 
first  October  meeting,  he  received  forfeit 
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from  Lord  Clermont's  Johnny,  aged,  Sst. 
each,  across  the  flat,  SOOgs.  h.  ft.  On 
Friday,  at  Sst.  71b.  lie  beat  Lord  Cler- 
mont's Fireaway,  G  years  old,  7st.  4  y,]h. ; 
R.  M.  300gs : — 7  to  4  on  Fireaway.  "  In 
the  second  October  meeting,  he  walked 
over  B.  C.  for  the  140gs.  for  six-years  olds 
and  aged  horses,  Sst.  71b.  all  others,  Sst. 

At  Newmarket  first  spring  meeting, 
(Monday)  Shark  received  forfeit  from  Lord 
Abingdon's  Leviathan,  9st.  each,  B.  C. 
SOOgs.  On  Saturday,  at  Sst.  71b.  he  beat 
the  same  Leviathan,  Sst.  B.  C.  lOOOgs: — 

5  to  2  on  Shark.  In  the  July  meeting. 
Shark,  Sst.  71b.  beat  Sir  C.  Bunbury's 
Hephestion,  7st.  111b.;  Ditch-in,  SOOgs.: 
— 7  to  4  on  Shark.  On  Thursday,  he  won 
the  subscription  plate  of  92gs.  for  four- 
year  olds,  7st.  131b.;  five-year  olds,  Sst. 
9lb. ;  six-year  olds,  9st. ;  and  aged,  9st. 
21b. ;  Ditch- in  ;  beating  Mr.  Compton's 
Waser,  aged;  Lord  Clermont's  Masque- 
rade, 6  years  old ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
Magnet,  aged ;  Lord  Ossory's  Planet,  5 
years  old ;  and  five  others : — 5  to  2  on 
Shark,  and  4  to  1  against  Masquerade. 
In  the  first  October  meeting,  he  received 
lOOgs.  compromise  from  Lord  Grosvenor's 
Mambrino,  aged,  lOst.  each,  B.  C.  for  the 
Whip  and  200gs.  each. — Lord  Grosvenor 
kept  the  whip. 

At  Newmarket  first  spring  meeting, 
1778,  Shark,  Sst.  71b.  beat  Mr.  Dawes' 
Nutcracker,  3  years  old,  7st.  R.  M.  200gs. 
7  to  4  on  Shark.  And  in  the  second  spring 
meeting,  he  won  the  Whiji  and  200gs.  each, 
lOst.  B.  C.  beating  Lord  Ossory's  Dori- 
mant,  6  years  old : — Lord  Abingdon's 
Pretender,  aged,  paid. 

Shark  had  3G  engagements;  he  started 
29  times,  out  of  which  he  won  19  : — He 
received  six  forfeits,  and  paid  four  forfeits 
and  a  compromise. — He  was  beat  as  fol- 
lows: in  the  first  spring  meeting,  1774,  at 

6  St.  121b.  (the  first  time  of  his  running)  by 
Florizel,  S  years  old,  9st.  71b. ;  Ditch-in, 
300gs ;  in  the  first  October  meeting,  1775, 
by  Pretender,  Sst.  71b.  each,  B.  C.  SOOgs.; 
May  6,  1776,  at  Sst.  71b.  by  Masquerade, 
7st.  131b.  R.  M.  SOOgs;  in  the  July  Meet- 
ing, at  Sst.  91b.  by  Dorimant,  4  years  old, 
7st.  131b.  for  the  subscription  plate  of  89gs. 
Ditch-in;  in  the  first  October  meeting,  by 
Masquerade,  Sst.  71b.  each,  the  first  half  of 
R.'  M.  200gs;  on  Monday,  after  the  second 
spring  meeting,  1777,  at  Sst.  7lb.  by  Lord 
March's  Kouli  Khan,  5  years  old,  a  feather 
across  the  flat,  300gs. ;  in  the  first  October 
meeting,  (Monday)  at  Sst.  71b .  by  Preten- 
der, 7st.  111b.  B.  C.  lOOOgs;  on  Wednes- 
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day,  in  the  same  meeting,  at  8st.  121b.  by 
Ratcatcher,  4  years  old,  7st.  71b. ;  and 
Mistley,  4  years  old,  7st.  71b.  for  the  140gs. 
B.  C. ;  in  the  second  October  Meeting,  at 
8st.  71b.  by  Dorimant,  5  years  old,  Sst.  for 
the  140gs.  B.  C. ;  and  on  Monday,  May  25, 
1778,  at  Sst.  71b.  by  Dictator,  5  years  old, 
7st.  101b.  B.  C.  500gs.  which  was  the  last 
time  of  his  running:  —  forfeits,  in  the 
second  October  Meeting,  1775,  in  a  sweep- 
stakes of  lOOgs.  each,  (5  subscribers)  Sst. 
71b.  Ditch-in,  walked  over  for  by  Critic; 
in  the  same  meeting,  at  Sst.  71b.  to  Johnn}^, 
6  years  old,  Sst.  211).  R.  M.  300gs. ;  in  the 
second  October  meeting,  1777,  at  8st.  71b. 
to  Leviathan,  7st.  71b.  B.  C.  200gs. ;  and 
June  8,  1 778,  at  Sst.  71b.  paid  SOgs.  com- 
promise to  Dictator,  Sst.  lib.  across  the 
flat,  SOOgs.  h.  ft.  which  was  his  last  engage- 
ment, except  his  being  named  for  the 
Oxford  cup,  won  by  Dorimont  in  177S, 
He  never  raced  but  at  Newmarket. 

Shark  won,  besides  the  Clermont  cup, 
value  120gs,  eleven  hogsheads  of  claret, 
and  the  whip;  the  sum  of  16,057  guineas, 
in  plates,  sweepstakes,  matches,  and  for- 
feits, which  was  more  money  than  any  horse 
ever  won  before. — he  lost  and  paid  3990 
guineas  : — Total  of  winning,  including  the 
value  of  the  Clermont  cup,  12,187  guineas. 

Shark  was  a  stallion  in  1779,  at  Ches- 
terton-hall, near  Stilton,  Huntingdonshire, 
at  25gs.  and  10s.  6d.;  in  1780, "at  Alwal- 
ton-lodge,  near  Stilton,  at  20gs.  and  10s. 
6d.  ;  in  1781,  at  the  same  place,  at  lOgs. 
and  10s.  6d. ;  in  1782,  at  Mr.  Blake's,"at 
Beddington,  near  Croyden,  Surrey,  at  lOgs. 
and  10s.  6d.  ;  in  1783,  at  the  same  place, 
at  15gs.  and  10s.  6d.;  and  in  1784,  at 
lOgs  and  10s.  6d.;  in  1785,  at  Mr.  Glen- 
ton's,  Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire,  at  lOgs. 
and  10s.  Gd. ;  and  afterwards  at  5gs.  and 
5s.  He  was  sire  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Adder,  Asp,  and  Despair ;  of  Mr. 
Blake's  Andromeda,  Mr.  Panton's  Expec- 
tation and  Wasp,  Lord  Foley's  Alligator, 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  Pitch,  Mr.  Eccles's 
Peggy  Flirt,  Mr.  Coates's  Sir  John  FalstafF, 
Mr.  Haynes's  Isabella,  Mr.  Savage's  (of 
Ireland)  Amphibious,  Lord  Courtenay's 
Daisycutter,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's 
Violet,  that  bred  Goldenlocks,  Groaner, 
Symmetry,  Slapbang,  Lenox,  Tooee,  Tlieo- 
phania,  &c. 

Shark  was  about  16  hands  high. 

SHEDDING  OF  the  HAIR.— See 
Moulting,  page  552. 

SHELL-TOOTHED.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  horse  that,  from  five  years  to 
old  age,  naturally,  and  without  any  artifice, 
bears  the  mark  in  all  his  fore-teeth ;  inso- 
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much,  that,  at  twelve  or  fifteen,  he  appears 
with  the  mark  of  a  horse  that  is  not  yet 
six.  For  in  the  nippers  of  other  horses 
the  mark  disappears  towards  the  sixth 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  wearing  of  the 
tooth.  About  the  same  age  it  is  half  worn 
out  in  the  middling  teeth,  and  towards  the 
eighth  year  it  disappears  in  the  coi-ner  teeth ; 
but  after  a  shell-toothed  horse  has  marked, 
his  marks  still  remain  in  the  nippers,  the 
middling,  and  the  corner  teeth.  The 
reason  is,  that,  having  harder  teeth  than 
other  horses,  his  teeth  do  not  wear,  nor 
lose  the  black  spot. 

Amongst  the  foreign  horses,  we  find  a 
great  many  shell-toothed  horses,and  gener- 
ally the  mares  are  more  apt  to  be  so  than 
the  horses. 

SHOEING.  Natural  defence.— When 
time  was  young,  when  the  earth  was  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  turnpike-roads  as 
yet  were  not  known,  the  horse  needed 
not  the  aid  of  the  shoeing  smith,  whom  I 
have  termed  an  artist  ;  for  the  Divine 
artist  had  taken  care  to  give  his  feet  such 
a  natural  defence  as  it  pleased  him  to  be- 
stow ;  and  who  among  us  is  weak  enough 
to  suppose,  or  so  bold  as  to  assert,  that  this 
wisdom  is  not  sufficient  to  the  purpose,  in 
such  a  state  !  But,  to  prevent  all  suppo- 
sition and  cavil  on  this  matter,  let  us  only 
look  around  us,  and  apjjeal  to  our  senses : 
do  we  not  every  day  see  horses,  mares, 
and  colts,  running  about  on  all  sorts  of 
ground,  unshod,  yet  uninjured  in  their 
feet,  for  they  do  not  alwa3's  take  to  the 
hardest  ground  when  at  large  ? 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  to  this  very 
day,  even  on  the  most  stoney  ground, 
horses  are  accustomed  to  carry  their  riders 
unshod ;  and  in  this  kingdom,  I  have 
known  several  horses  that  were  rode  for 
a  considerable  time  unshod,  on  the  turn- 
pike-roads about  London,  without  any  in- 
jury being  thereby  done  to  their  feet  ; 
though,  in  these  latter  times,  this  practice 
is  got  into  disuse,  as  the  roads  are  become 
harder,  and  the  horse's  services  are  more 
lu'gently  required.  Moreover,  I  durst  be- 
lieve, many  of  our  horses  might  travel 
their  whole  life-time,  unshod,  on  any 
I'oad,  if  the  crust  of  their  feet  were  con- 
stantly rasped  round  and  short  at  the  toe ; 
seeing  that,  hereby,  all  feet  exposed  to 
contact  with  hard  substances,  are  thus  in- 
duced to  become  more  obdurate  (or  in- 
flexible), provided,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  sole  be  never  pared.  Whilst  some 
feet,  by  their  extraordinary  fine  form, 
depth,  and  strength,  are  enabled  to  resist 
such  roads  with  impunity,  and  to  support 
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great  weights  without  breaking.  We 
shall  come,  presently,  to  show  how  these 
qualities  may  be  impaired,  or  entirely  lost, 
by  bad  management. 

At  this  place  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
stop  and  inquire  whence  the  custom  of 
shoeing  horses  arose,  and  how  it  should 
prevail  in  one  part  of  the  world  and  not 
in  another.  In  Asia,  the  original  country 
of  the  horse  kind,  tliey  do  not  shoe  their 
horses  at  all,  because  the  hoof  acquires  a 
tough  and  firm  texture  from  the  dryness 
of  the  soil,  and  i-eally  stands  in  no  need  of 
any  artificial  defence.  Further,  to  aid 
nature  in  the  re-production  of  horn  of  the 
most  desirable  texture  and  hardness,  every 
horseman  cari'ies  a  rasp  to  shorten  the 
toe,  and  take  off  the  raggedness  of  the 
quarters  of  the  foot,  which  would  otherwise 
grow  too  luxuriant,  and  the  crust  would 
most  certainly  split.  On  the  other  hand, 
horses  reared  in  the  Netherlands,  for  ex- 
ample, or  in  our  Lincolnshire,  on  wet  or 
moist  lands,  and  a  humid  atmosphere, 
will,  natm-ally,  have  a  wider  and  weaker 
foot,  the  consequence  of  its  being  replete 
with  cartilage,  and  therefore  capable  of 
contraction  by  heat,  and  of  exj)ansion  by 
being  exposed  to  damp  or  wet. 

Iron  defence. — Seeing  the  great  differ- 
ence that  existed  in  the  texture,  or  hard- 
ness of  the  horn  in  horses'  feet,  man  in 
his  wisdom — as  the  surface  of  the  earth 
changed,  found  himself  obliged  to  add 
another  defence,  besides  the  natural  one, 
to  preserve  the  crust  of  such  feet  as  were 
weak,  and  therefore  not  so  well  able  to 
support  them  against  injuries  from  hard 
substances,  as  stones,  roads,  &c.  This 
was  the  "  iron  defence"  we  now  term  the 
shoe.  From  the  good  derived  out  of  this 
practice,  so  tried  and  proved  on  certain 
kinds  of  feet,  though,  it  must  be  allowed, 
but  a  partial  good,  after  all,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  custom  of  putting  shoes  on 
all  kinds  of  feet  became  general  in  some 
countries. 

Our  ancestors,  the  original  shoers,  pro- 
posed, in  their  first  efforts,  nothing  more, 
it  is  presumed,  than  to  preserve  the  crust 
or  wall  of  the  hoof  from  breaking  away, 
and  thought  themselves  happy  that  they 
liad  skill  enough  to  accomplish  so  much. 
The  modei-ns,  also,  are  wisely  content 
with  this  lowest  quantity  of  the  artificial 
defence,  in  regard  to  horse  racing,  where- 
by pace,  that  constant  desideratum,  was 
also  bettered.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
the  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  vanity  of 
mankind,  brought  forth  a  variety  of  me- 
thods, almost  all  of  which  are  productive  of 
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lameness;  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced, 
from  close  observation  and  long  experi- 
ence, that  nineteen  lame  horses  out  of 
every  twenty,  in  this  kingdom,  are  lame 
of  the  artist ;  which,  again,  is  owing  to 
the  form  of  the  shoe,  to  his  ignorance  of 
the  designs  of  nature,  and  consequent  im- 
pi'oper  treatment  of  the  foot,  every  part 
whereof  was  designed  to  answer  some 
useful  purpose,  though  it  thus  appears  he 
does  not  happen  to  know  it. 

But,  waving  all  that  these  modern  art- 
ists know,  or  do  not  know,  I  suppose  it 
will  be  universally  assented  to,  that  what- 
ever method  of  shoeing  approaches  near- 
est to  the  law  or  design  of  nature,  such  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  perfect  method  ;  and, 
as  the  feet  of  different  horses  differ  from 
each  other,  so,  if  we  would  arrive  at  any 
perfection  in  this  art,  the  human  reason 
must  be  employed  in  discovering  wherein 
this  difference  consists,  and  in  ascertain- 
ing its  degree,  that  each  may  be  treated 
according  to  its  nature.  And  yet,  with 
regard  to  each  and  all,  some  general  rules 
may  still  be  followed. 

Til e  foot,  its  component  j)arts. — For  the 
sake  of  those  who  may  be  imacquainted 
with  horses'  feet,  and  for  their  instruction, 
I  shall  now  describe  such  parts  of  the  foot 
as  offer  themselves  to  our  view,  and  come 
under  our  cognizance,  as  the  immediate 
and  principal  objects  of  our  care,  when 
the  animal  is  intended  to  be  shod.  These 
are,  the  outer  sole,  the  crust,  which,  like 
a  wall,  surrounds  it,*  the  frog,  and  bars 
on  each  side;  and  the  spongy  skin-like 
substance,  which  covers  the  hinder  and 
cellular  part  of  the  foot,  and  constitutes 
the  heel  of  the  horse.  Of  each  of  these, 
I  will  speak  in  detail  shortly. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  these 
several  parts,  Mr.  Lafosse  (to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  many  ingenious  ob- 
servations) has  already  laid  down  some 
excellent  rules.  And,  although,  I  dare 
to  say,  that  every  man  who  has  tried  his 
"  method  of  shoeing,"  is  convinced  of  its 
impropriety — I  mean  as  a  general  me- 
thod, yet  some  useful  hints  may  be  ga- 
thered from  his  doctrine,  fitting  for  our 
present  purpose,  whilst  the  good  and  evil 

*  This  is  the  earliest  mention  we  can 
find  of  the  crust  or  hoof  proper,  being  de- 
nominated the  wall  of  the  foot,  a  term 
which  has  now  become  general  among  us. 
It  was  about  the  period  when  Osmer 
wrote,  also,  called  "  the  coffin,"  whence 
the  principal  bone  within  the  hoof  ac- 
quired the  name  of  coffin  hone. 
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of  his  manner  of  shoe-making  shall  be 
spoken  of  hereafter.  He  says,  the  sole 
should  never  be  pared;  and  the  reason 
he  assigns,  is  both  obvious  and  just  ; 
namely,  that  the  sole,  when  not  pared, 
acquires  a  greater  degree  of  finnncss  and 
obduracy,  whereby  it  is  better  enabled  to 
"withstand  injuries  from  extraneous  bodies, 
such  as  glass,  nails,  flints,  stones,  &c. 

The  sensible  sole  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  foot,  and  the  many  injuries  it 
sustains,  as  well  as  its  inability  to  sustain 
them  with  impunit}-,  demands  that  we 
should  bestow  some  attention  upon  it,  in 
this  j^lace,  though  concealed  from  our 
eight  by  the  outer  sole,  that  forms  the 
concavity  of  the  foot.  This  latter  is  evi- 
dently a  contrivance  of  the  all-wise  Creator, 
to  defend  by  its  obduracy,  the  inner  or 
sensible  sole,  which  lies  immediately  with- 
in the  other,  or  insensible  sole,  between 
that  and  the  bone  of  the  foot,  which  has 
acquired,  latterly,  the  term  coffin-bone. 
This  inner  sole,  being  no  other  than  the 
termination  of  one  of  the  flexor  tendons  of 
the  leg,  which  is  continued  to  the  bottom  of 
the  foot,  and,  overspreading  the  bone 
thereof,  takes  its  oval  sliape  by  2:)ressvn-e, 
as  it  were. 

This  tendinous  expansion,  or  sensible 
sole,  when  the  outer  sole  is  pared  away, 
and  the  animal  put  to  strong  exercise,  is, 
for  want  of  its  natural  defence,  exposed 
to  excessive  pain,  and  is  consequently 
liable  to  violent  inflammation.  From 
this  cause  alone,  the  poor  creature  often 
limps  away  from  the  forge  ;  and  many  a 
horse  has  been  rendered  lame  for  ever, 
imder  a  variety  of  names,  according  as 
the  effect  thereof  may  make  its  appear- 
ance on  this  or  that  part  of  the  sole,  if  it 
do  not  make  its  way  to  the  coronet  also. 
If  it  be  asked  by  any  shoeing-smith,  -what 
becomes  of  the  sole  when  not  pared  away 
by  him?  I  answer — it  dries  iip,  separates, 
and  scales  away,  acquiring,  hereby,  the 
character  of  being  a  flakey  sole  ;  which 
kind  of  sole  requires  to  be  deprived  of  its 
flakes  only,  when  these  are  redundant : 
health  prevails  when  these  flakes  a2>pcar 
to  have  formed. 

The  frog.' — The  same  Mr.  Lafosse  has 
said,  "  the  frog  should  never  be  pared." 
His  reason  is,  that  the  frog,  being  imited 
to  that  tendon  of  the  leg  just  mentioned, 
as  one  that  is  continued  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  foot,  is  itself  an  elastic  body, 
is  placed  there  as  a  proper  point  of  sup- 
port, and  serves  as  a  basis  to  relieve  this 
tendon  at  each  step  or  motion.  But  any 
person  of  common  sense  may  perceive,  if 
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the  frog  be  pared  away,  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  touch  the  ground,  as  nature  de- 
signed it  should  ;  for  want  of  which  sup- 
port, the  tendon  is  forcibly  elongated  and 
strained  ;  hence,  frequent  lameness  of  this 
tendon  is  occasioned,  and  hence,  also, 
windgalls  are  frequently  produced. 

As  to  those  tendons,  I  am  aware,  that 
many  persons  maintain  they  are  elastic 
bodies,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  en-or. 
For  all  tendons  and  muscles  are  con- 
fined to  their  proper  sphere  of  action  ; 
and  hence  it  follows,  that,  if  they  were 
elastic,  the  force  of  any  muscle  of  the 
limbs  (the  upper  and  lower  parts  whereof 
are  tendinous)  would  be  eluded,  and  fail 
in  its  object,  before  such  tendinous  part 
could  act  according  to  the  will. 

Paring  the  frog  has  to  sustain  other 
objections  also.  In  the  first  place,  if  ad- 
mitted to  touch  the  ground,  it  helps  to 
stop  the  horse  from  sliding,  as  the  figine 
of  it  plainly  shows.  Secondly,  the  frog 
with  its  bars,  occupying  the  hinder  part 
of  the  foot,  is  designed  by  nature  to  dis- 
tend the  heels,  or,  as  we  now  say,  to  keep 
the  heels  open  ;  but  when  cut  away, 
and  their  strength  impaired,  this  suffers 
the  heels,  the  quarters,  and  the  coronaiy 
ring  to  contract  upon  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  foot.  Hereby  another  de- 
scription of  lameness  is  produced,  as  dis- 
eases of  the  navicula,  and  of  the  coffin- 
joint;  neither  of  which  can  be  ascertained 
Avith  any  degree  of  precision,  certainly 
not  distinguished  from  each  other,  to  any 
useful  purpose,  until  after  death. 

The  bars  are  situate  between  the  heel, 
the  frog,  and  the  quarter  on  each  side, 
and  should  not  be  scooped  out  according 
to  the  general  mistaken  practice,  for  the 
reasons  just  mentioned  ;  because,  in  con- 
junction with  the  frog,  their  use  is  to 
keep  open  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  as 
well  as  to  defend  it.  Neither  is  the 
spongy,  skinlike  substance  to  be  cut  away 
until  it  becomes  raggy,  because  it  is  the 
expansion  of  the  skin  round  the  heel,  its 
use  being  to  unite  more  firmly  the  foot 
and  its  contents  ;  as  well  as  to  keejD  the 
cellular  parts  of  the  heel  from  growing 
rigid  ;  it  also  surrounds  and  covers  the 
coronary  ring,  and  may  be  observed  to 
peel  and  dry  away  as  it  descends  thence 
upon  the  hoof. 

The  crust. — Tliose  are  the  general  rules 
to  be  observed  with  respect  to  every  kind 
of  foot.  But,  because  Mr.  Lafosse  has 
said  "  the  frog  and  sole  should  never  be 
pared,"  many  smiths  of  our  country,  mis- 
taking the  extent  of  his  meaning,  have 
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fallen  into  another  extreme,  and  do  not 
pare  the  foot  at  alh  Yet  is  it  quite  ne- 
cessaiy,  tliat  the  crust  of  all  horses'  feet 
which  are  shod  should  he  pared  more  or 
less,  according  to  its  different  degrees  of 
strength  ;  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  no  general  instruction  can  be  laid 
down,  as  to  how  far  this  paring  is  to  be 
carried,  because  the  nature  of  feet  differ 
greatly  from  each  other,  in  size,  in  thick- 
ness, and  in  hardness  or  brittleness — by 
which  circumstances  alone  the  workman 
is  to  be  guided.  And  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  thus  paring  the  crust,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  ground  surface  of  tlie 
crust  of  every  foot — that  whereon  the 
shoe  rests,  invariably  becomes  rotten  in  a 
few  weeks  ;  so  that,  if  a  new  shoe  be  set 
upon  an  unsound  foundation,  it  cannot 
stand  firm  or  long.  In  such  cases,  the 
crust  will  also  shell  off,  or  break  away, 
leaving  large  chasms,  which  the  smith  in 
vain  endeavours  to  amend  in  working 
horses  by  turning  down  an  adequate  por- 
tion of  the  iron. 

Now,  as  it  follows,  that  where  the  foot 
is  deep  and  the  sole  hollow,  the  crust  is 
generally  thick  and  strong,  such  a  crust 
cannot  be  pared  down  too  low — so  as  not 
to  fall  into  the  quick  ;  because,  if  suffered 
to  remain,  the  strength  of  the  crust  alone 
will  occasion  such  a  compression  on  the 
interior  parts  of  the  foot  as  to  produce 
lameness — as  will  be  shewn  further  down. 

In  all  broad  fleshy  feet,  the  crust  is 
thin,  and  should  therefore  suffer  the  least 
possible  loss  :  on  such  feet  the  rasp  alone 
is  generally  found  sufficient  to  make  the 
bottom  plain,  and  produce  a  sound  found- 
ation without  employing  the  desperate 
butteris,  or  even  having  recom'se  to  the 
less  offensive  drawing  knife.  Thus  it  is 
each  kind  of  foot  should  be  treated — ac- 
cording to  its  different  degree  of  strength 
or  weakness. 

Hie  shoe. — The  superfices  of  the  foot 
round  the  outside  being  now  made  plain 
and  smooth,  the  shoe  is  to  be  made  quite 
flat,  of  an  equal  thickness  all  round  the 
outside,  and  open  and  most  narrow  back- 
wards at  the  exti-emities  of  the  heels,  for 
the  generality  of  horses  ;  whilst  those 
whose  frogs  are  diseased,  either  from 
natural  or  incidental  causes,  require  the 
shoe  to  be  wider  backwards.  Then,  to 
prevent  this  flat  shoe  from  pressing  on 
the  sole  of  the  horse,  the  outer  part  thereof 
is  to  be  made  thickest,  and  the  inside 
gradually  thinner.  With  such  a  shoe,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  fi'og  is  admitted  to  touch 
the  ground,  the  necessity  of  which  has 
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been  already  shewn.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
horse  stands  more  firmly ;  his  feet  may  be 
said  to  take  firmer  hold  of  the  ground, 
having  the  same  points  of  support  as  in 
the  natural  state. 

Here,  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  a 
plain  easy  method  of  forming  the  shoe, 
agreeable  to  common  sense  and  reason  ; 
being  strictly  conformable  to  the  anato- 
mical structure  of  the  parts,  and  therefore 
in  accordance  with  the  design  of  nature. 
A  method  so  plain,  that  one  would  think 
nobody  could  have  fallen  into  any  otlicr, 
or  commit  any  mistake  in  an  art,  where 
novight  more  is  required,  than  to  keep  in 
mind  three  things,  viz. 

1.  To  make  smooth  the  surface  of  the 
foot; 

2.  To  ascertain  what  loss  of  crust  each 
kind  of  foot  will  sustain  with  advantage 
to  itself;  and 

3.  To  nail  thereon  a  piece  of  iron, 
adapted  to  the  natural  tread  of  the  horse; 
the  design,  good,  or  use  of  the  iron,  being 
only  to  defend  the  crust  from  breaking — ■ 
the  sole  wanting  no  defence,  if  never  pared. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  prevalent 
manner  of  shoeing,  by  comparing  it  with 
what  has  been  already  said,  and  we  shall 
soon  perceive  its  sad  effects. 

Of  adapting  the  shoe  to  the  structure  of 
the  foot. — Naxdcular  diseases,  so  called, 
are  brought  on,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
by  bad  shoeing  ;  for  the  modern  artist 
employs  very  little  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  every  kind  of  foot  that  may  come 
to  hand ;  but  with  a  strong  arm  and  sharp 
weapon,  carries  all  before  him,  and  takes 
away  more  from  a  weak-footed  horse  at 
one  paring,  than  nature  can  furnish  again 
in  some  months,  whereby  permanent  lame- 
ness is  brought  on,  sooner  or  later.  Whilst, 
if  a  strong-footed  horse,  with  narrow  and 
contracted  heels,  is  brought  before  the 
smith,  such  a  one  meets  with  treatment 
still  more  severe.  Thus,  imder  pretence 
of  giving  the  horse  ease,  the  bar  is  scooped, 
the  frog  is  trimmed,  and  the  sole  is 
drawn  as  thin  as  possible,  even  to  the 
quick  ;  and  all  this  is  done  without  mercy, 
as  it  is  without  judgment,  in  the  workman, 
who  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  the  "  horse 
is  hot-footed,  or  foundered,  and  cutting 
away  will  give  him  ease  ;"  whereas,  if  the 
animal  were  really  lame,  this  treatment 
would  but  confirm  the  evil,  and  render  it 
more  inveterate.  How  all  this  is  brought 
about,  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  exam- 
ining the  structure  of  the  foot  internally. 

In  the  interior  part  of  the  foot  (which 
few  or  none  of  those  workmen  have  ever 
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examined)  there  is  a  broad  cartilage  an- 
nexed to  each  upper  end  or  corner  of  the 
foot  bone  (called  by  the  moderns,  coffin- 
bone)  ;  there  is  also,  a  small  bone,  called 
the  navicula,  or  nut-bone,  placed  cross- 
wise in  the  foot,  behind  the  conjunction 
of  the  coffin-bone,  and  the  coronary-bone,* 
the  ends  whereof,  are  articulated  to  the 
inner  sides  of  the  coffin-bone,  which  ends 
are  also  cartilaginous  ;  and  from  the  situ- 
ation, and  functions  these  have  to  perform 
in  every  motion  of  the  foot,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  they  should  be  of  a  cartilaginous  and 
pliant,  or  yielding  nature. 

Now,  it  follows,  that  when  this  same 
foundered  foot  (as  it  is  called)  is  robbed 
of  those  parts  that  were  designed  to  keep 
it  open,  the  heels  and  the  coronary-ring 
become  contracted  more  than  they  were 
before,  by  which  means  those  cartilages 
of  the  foot-bones  I  have  just  described, 
are  more  compressed  or  contracted  toge- 
ther. All  the  membranes  and  tendinous 
expansions  of  the  foot,  also,  are  com- 
pressed and  inflamed,  and  the  cartilagi- 
nous ends  of  the  nut-bone,  together  with 
the  ligaments,  are  squeezed  together  as 
in  a  vice.  Therefore,  is  it  well  worth  ob- 
servation, that  whenever  the  heels  of  a 
horse  are  deep  or  narrow,  stricture  ensues 
around  the  coronary-ring,  and  such  feet 
fall  more  or  less  lame,  after  some  use,  and 
that  from  no  other  cause  than  the  com- 
pression above  described. 

The  tread. —  But  the  modern  artists, 
not  content  with  ruining  and  destroying 
the  work  of  Providence,  by  the  means 
just  described,  seem  resolved  that  all  their 
operations  shall  be  of  a  piece,  and  in  every 
thing  act  by  contraries.  To  prove  that 
this  chai'ge  is  not  hastily  made,  I  will  de- 
monstrate, that  the  kind  of  shoe  in  com- 
mon use,  is  at  variance  with  sense  and 
reason,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  natural 
tread  of  the  foot. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
that  no  horse  can  go,  if  the  shoe  bears 
upon  the  sole  ;  but,  to  avoid  this  evil,  we 
hear  them  say,  the  modern  shoe  must  be 
formed  and  stand  concave  !      Therefore 

*  Described  by  us  moderns,  as  the  small 
pastern  ;  a  bone  that  is  big  at  both  ends, 
small  in  the  middle,  the  small  part  being 
embraced  by  the  coronai'y  -  ring,  (where 
the  hair  of  the  foot  touches  the  horn), 
one-half  the  bone  lying  concealed  within 
the  hoof,  the  other  ascending  out  of  it. 
The  lower  end  articulates  with  the  coffin- 
bone,  the  upper  end  with  the  large  pastern, 
forming  the  fetlock  joint. 
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do  they  make  their  shoe  thinnest  on  the 
outside,  and  thickest  on  the  inside. 

Mark,  now,  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  unequal  surface  of  such  a  shoe  ! 
The  horse,  having,  by  those  means,  fewer 
points  of  support,  is  more  liable  to  blun- 
der, to  strain  the  tendons,  injure  the  car- 
tilages and  ligaments,  break  the  bones  of 
the  foot,  and  to  dislocate  some  of  the  joints 
of  the  fore  ^^art. 

The  weight  of  the  horse  beai's  chiefly 
on  the  inner  side  of  this  shoe,  which  is 
the  highest  part ;  so  that  the  nails  next 
to  the  heel,  when  the  horse  comes  to  work, 
must  break,  or  give  waj',  or  tear  the  crust. 
Hereby  the  shoe  gets  somewhat  loose,  the 
fine  sand  of  our  roads  insinuates  itself  be- 
tween the  foot  and  the  shoe  heel,  and  the 
horse  is  then  said  to  be  gravelled  ;  or  he 
gets  a  coi"n,  perhaps,  with  which  he  goes 
lame  for  life,  no  effectual  remedy  being 
known  for  this  evil. 

In  the  next  place,  by  employing  this 
kind  of  shoe,  though  the  frog  be  not  pared 
away,  it  will  be  raised  to  such  a  distance 
from  the  ground,  that  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  touch  it ;  by  which  intervention 
of  the  shoe  between  the  frog  and  the 
ground,  the  flexor  tendon  within  the  foot 
loses  its  support,  as  much  as  if  the  frog 
were  actually  pared  away,  and  disorder 
of  the  tendon  ensues.  Furthermore,  the 
heel  of  the  horse  is  hereby  corroded  and 
eaten  away,  and  the  crust  is  also  more 
liable  to  be  broken.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  facts  are  so  easily  ascertained, 
those  men  are  obstinate  and  weak 
enough  to  affirm  the  direct  contraiy,  and 
give  it  as  a  reason  for  making  the  outside 
of  the  shoe  thinnest,  not  perceiving  the 
consequences  of  such  unequal  pressure  on 
the  crust.  Or,  we  might  say,  more  pro- 
perly, the  total  absence  of  pressure  on 
that  part  of  the  crust  which  most  requires 
it,  and  which,  by  its  superior  hardness,  is 
most  capable  of  sustaining  pressure, 
namely,  the  outer  or  external  face  of 
the  hoof. 

HaA'ing  thus  shewn  what  a  variety  of 
lameness  is  superinduced  by  the  wrong 
manner  of  shoeing,  I  shall  leave  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  sober  consideration 
of  my  readers,  under  the  expectation  that 
they  will  try  the  experiment  of  a  change 
from  what  cannot  be  worse  to  what  may 
be  better — and  go  on  to  state  my  opinions 
and  experience  of  the  improved  and,  as  I 
think,  only  proper  method  of  shoeing. 

Shape  of  the  shoe. — Let  the  shoe  on 
every  description  of  horse,  stand  wider  at 
the  points  of  the  heels  than  the  foot  itself; 
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otherwise,  as  the  foot  grows  in  length,  or 
luxuriantly,  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  in  a 
short  time,  gets  imbedded  in  the  heel  of 
the  horse  ;  and  this  pressure  often  breaks 
the  crust,  or  produces  temporary  lame- 
ness, probably  a  corn. 

Let  every  kind  of  foot,  on  being  shod, 
be  kept  as  short  at  the  toe  as  possible  ;  so 
as  not  to  affect  the  quick ;  for,  by  leaving 
a  long  toe,  the  foot  becomes  thin  and 
weak,  and  the  heels  low,  whereby  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  leg  are  strained  ;  whilst 
the  shortness  of  the  toe  helps  to  widen 
the  heels,  or,  as  some  say,  to  keep  them 
open  and  expansive.  So,  in  all  thin  weak- 
footed  horses,  the  rasp  should  be  laid  on 
the  toe  in  the  like  manner,  with  a  view 
to  render  it  as  thick  as  possible  ;  for, 
hereby,  the  whole  foot  becomes  gradually 
thicker,  higher,  and  stronger,  and  is  thus 
rendered  more  capable  of  resisting  in- 
juries, and  the  wear  and  tear  of  travelling. 
But,  in  all  those  feet  where  the  texture  is 
very  strong,  the  rasp  may  be  laid  ob- 
liquely on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  towards 
the  toe,  and  the  toe  itself  thinned,  where- 
by compression  on  the  parts  is  diminished 
by  lowering  the  strength  of  the  crust. 
This  rasping,  however,  is  to  be  used  with 
great  discretion,  lest  the  crust,  being  thin, 
and  therefore  unable  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  horse  and  his  load,  a  sand  crack 
ensue ;  which  frequently  follows  a  too 
free  or  unskilful  application  of  this  tool, 
or  from  the  naturally  rigid  texture  of  the 
hoof  next  to  the  coronet. 

At  first  shoeing  a  weak,  or  thin  hoofed 
horse,  on  the  improved  plan,  it  is  advis- 
able for  the  workman,  when  he  cuts  the 
toe  short,  to  leave  it  nearlj-  square,  merely 
rounding  off  the  angles  with  the  rasp.  Of 
course,  no  nails  are  to  be  driven  into  the 
hoof  farther  forward  than  these  angles  ; 
even  in  the  stoutest  hoofs,  nor  so  far  in 
general.  By  these  means,  he  not  only 
prevents  stumbling  down  hill,  but  the 
nourishment  that  would  descend  to  the 
toe,  now  goes  to  strengthen  the  heels,  and 
to  keep  them  open.  This  latter  piece  of 
advice  applies  more  to  the  hinder  feet 
than  to  the  fore  ones ;  because  the  horn 
is  always  thicker  at  the  toe,  before  than 
behind,  of  every  individual  horse,  whilst 
the  quarters  are  ever  thicker  of  horn  be- 
hind than  before,  by  reason  of  the  wear- 
ing at  the  toe  being  greater  behind  than 
before  ;  a  comparative  fact,  that  teaches 
us  to  keep  short  the  toe  before,  if  we 
would  have  good  sound  quarters,  cause 
the  horn  to  fill  up,  &c. 

The  heel  of  the  shoe,  moreover,  on  all 
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strong  and  narrow-heeled  horses,  should 
be  made  strait  at  the  extreme  points ;  the 
form  of  the  shoe,  in  some  measure,  help- 
ing to  distend  the  heel  of  the  horse.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  shoe  on  no  horse 
should  be  continued  farther  than  the 
point  of  the  heel. 

On  ■paring. — It  has  been  said  already, 
that  neither  frog  or  sole  should  ever  be 
pared  away  ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, that  it  is  impossible  to  pare  the 
crust  without,  at  the  same  time,  taking 
away  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  sole  ;  it  is 
also  further  requisite,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
smooth  and  even  surface,  so  far  as  the 
web  of  the  shoe  reaches,  but  no  farther. 

The  frog,  too,  will  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  as  it  often  becomes 
ragged,  and  loose  flakey  pieces  will  occa- 
sionally sepai-ate  from  the  body  thereof; 
and  this  will  take  place  sometimes  in  one 
foot  and  not  in  the  other,  arising  from 
the  greater  heat  or  fever  in  the  foot  so 
affected,  either  by  reason  of  some  disorder 
of  the  lungs  falling  down  thus  partially, 
or  by  its  being  the  leading  leg  when  the 
horse  is  put  on  liis  best  pace.  Whenever 
this  happens,  the  loose  pieces  should  be 
cut  away  with  a  knife,  to  prevent  gravel 
lodging  therein.  But,  if  this  discretion- 
ary power  of  cutting  away,  be  left  with 
the  workman,  he  will  be  sure  to  take 
away  more  of  it  at  one  time,  than  will 
grow  again  in  many  weeks.  The  lower 
point  of  the  frog,  towards  the  toe,  should 
also  be  taken  down  whenever  it  grows 
too  high  or  luxuriant. 

Yet  must  it  be  allowed  that  no  precise 
method  of  shoeing  can  be  laid  down  as 
strictly  applicable  to  all  horses  alike  ; 
which  arises  from  the  different  nature, 
form,  and  texture  of  horse's  feet :  but  the 
prejudices  of  mankind  on  all  such  occa- 
sions may  be  worth  remarking  upon,  as 
having  been  the  let  or  hinderance  to  im- 
provement. Thus,  one  man  invents  a 
new  piece  of  machinery,  which  he  finds 
to  be  very  useful  and  proper  in  many  re- 
spects, and  let  us  add,  just  too.  Here- 
upon, his  pride  and  self  love  would  fain 
extend  its  application  to  all  pinposes 
whatever.  In  this  light,  he  warmly  re- 
commends it  to  his  neighbour,  who  hav- 
ing tried  it,  and  finding  it  fall  short  of 
the  pretensions  so  set  up,  he  falls  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  declares  it  to  be  good 
for  nothing.  Hence,  that  which  may 
possess  many  claims  to  adoption,  when 
treated  with  moderation,  becomes  neg- 
lected of  those  who  should  be  its  patrons, 
and  is  totally  thrown  aside.     Hence,  also. 
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the  perfection  of  some  arts  is  less  exten- 
sive than  it  might  be  ;  and  this  one  of  de- 
fending the  feet  of  the  most  useful  and 
most  noble  animal  on  earth,  among  the 
rest,  supremely. 

Now,  this  flat  shoe  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  is  not  to  be  made  with  a 
smooth  surface,  after  the  old  French  fa- 
shion, but  channelled  round,  or  what  is 
called  fullered,  after  the  English  manner  ; 
by  which  form,  the  horse  is  better  pre- 
vented from  sliding  about,  and  the  heads 
of  the  nails  are  less  liable  to  be  broke  off 
— both  which  inconveniences  attend  the 
shoe  with  the  ground  surface  quite  smooth. 
But  so  ignorant  are  these  our  artists  (who 
say  they  do  not  require  teaching)  that 
not  one  of  them  can  make  these  flat 
shoes,  though  a  pattern  lies  before  them, 
for  which  reason  they  generally  dislike 
and  condemn  them. 

Cutting. — It  has  always  been  deemed 
a  difficult  matter  to  prevent  horses  from 
cutting,  when  once  they  have  fallen  into 
that  evil  way  of  going  ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
very  easily  accomplished,  if  people  will 
but  attend  to  the  causes  which  produce 
it.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amining the  feet  of  such  horses  as  cut, 
will,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  descri2:)tions 
of  horses,  find  the  cause  to  be  the  same  ; 
namely,  to  turning  out  their  toes,  and 
consequently  intruding  the  inner  heel  of 
the  shoe  towards  the  corresponding  leg 
and  foot.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of 
boots  and  bolsters,  and  bandages,  round 
the  fetlocks  of  half  the  horses  trained  at 
Newmarket,  to  j^i'event  knocking  their 
joints  together ;  Avhich  all  our  thorough- 
breds are  likewise  liable  to  incur  in  train- 
ing, at  strong  work,  by  their  manner  of 
turning,  especially  when  the  turn  is  short 
or  hastily  made,  when  it  is  affected  by 
their  passing  the  fore  legs  over  each  other. 

Now,  by  way  of  remedy,  let  us  exam- 
ine the  cause ;  which  will  be  found  in  the 
foi"m  of  the  colt's  standing  to  graze.  As 
all  the  younkers,  particularly  well  bred 
cattle,  are  high-mounted,  that  is  to  sa}', 
long  in  the  legs,  they  take  the  grass  with 
an  out-stretched  foot,  whereby  it  rests 
mainly  on  the  inner  quarter,  and  this 
part  is  worn  lowest.  This  fact  is  usually 
disregarded  by  the  breeding  farmer  ; 
whence  an  evil  habit  of  standing  is  ac- 
quired, the  toe  grows  outward,  and  the 
foot  becomes  crooked  from  the  fetlock- 
joint,  downwards — whereupon  we  say,  it 
l^oints  badly. 

It  may  perhaps  be  repeated,  that  this 
habit  of  turning  out  the  toe  is  entailed  on 
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certain  horses  by  nature ;  that  is  to  say, 
foaled  high  before ;  or,  the  leg  behind 
being  low  set  on,  or  coming  too  much  un- 
derneath the  body  (as  happens  to  filly 
foals,  mostly),  which  seems  to  throw  up 
the  fore-hand,  inordinately.  But,  whe- 
ther it  be  natural  or  acquired,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  cutting  is  still  the  same  in 
all  horses  so  afflicted,  and  depends  on 
nought  else  than  the  inside  heel  being 
lower  than  the  outside.  And,  to  prove 
that  this  doctrine  is  true,  as  well  as  to 
remedy  the  evil  betimes,  let  the  fanier, 
as  soon  as  he  perceives  the  colt's  toe 
turning  out,  pare  down  the  outside  of  the 
foot  as  much  as  he  can  ;  let  this  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  the  foot  will  allow  of 
it,  but  leave  the  inner  quarter  alone  :  thus 
will  the  animal  grow  straight  on  his  legs 
and  feet,  with  the  toe  pointing  forward, 
and  never  cut  or  knock  himself  about 
when  he  comes  into  use.  The  cnist 
should  also  be  suftered  to  grow  fullest  on 
the  inside  of  the  foot,  and  the  outer  part 
thereof  be  rasped  away  as  far  as  can  be 
spared. 

By  following  this  method,  we  may  also 
prevent  grown  horses  from  cutting,  if  the 
foot  be  strong  enough  to  bear  a  sufficient 
loss  ;  if  not,  the  substance  of  the  ii'on  de- 
fence may  be  made  thicker  on  the  inside 
of  the  foot,  from  the  heel  to  the  toe,  than 
it  is  on  the  outside ;  and,  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable, and  shall  appear  necessary,  both 
those  methods  may  be  employed,  and 
each  will  assist  the  other  in  attaining  the 
desired  purpose.  I  have  rode  a  horse 
treated  in  this  manner  several  years,  and 
have  found  it  of  but  little  inconvenience 
to  his  goirig,  or  to  his  feet ;  much  depend- 
ing, in  such  cases,  on  the  goodness  of  the 
hoof  itself.  In  like  manner,  such  of  the 
dealers  as  are  masters  of  their  business, 
use  this  kind  of  shoe  to  raise  the  inside 
of  the  horse's  foot,  and  make  him  point, 
or  stand  straight  on  his  feet  ;  the  which 
object  being  achieved,  cures  cutting  before 
or  behind,  or  high  or  low.  The  purchaser 
of  such  a  horse,  who  thinks  he  has  bought 
a  straight-legged  nag,  is  much  surprised, 
and  with  reason,  at  the  alteration  he  per- 
ceives in  him,  the  first  time  it  is  shod  in 
shoes  that  are  equally  thick  on  both 
quarters. 

Our  modern  shoeing  smiths,  however, 
in  this  as  in  many  other  affairs  they  un- 
dertake, act  by  contraries,  and  rasp  away 
as  much  as  they  can  from  the  inner  part 
of  the  feet,  whereby  the  outer  part  of  the 
wall  gets  stronger  and  stronger  every  day, 
and   cutting   is   superinduced   in  horses 
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originally  straight-footed,  for  they  are  thus 
compelled  to  turn  out  their  toes,  and  then 
it  is  the  inner  heel  of  the  shoe  that  inflicts 
the  cut. — From  Mr.  Hind's  late  publica- 
tion of  Osmer. 

SHOEING  SMITH.  The  shoeing 
smith,  more  frequently  known  by  the  de- 
nomination of  blacksmith  or  farrier,  is, 
unluckily  for  those  who  profess  it,  a  busi- 
ness of  much  greater  bodily  labour  than 
professional  emolument ;  hence  it  is,  that 
few,  except  the  very  lowest  classes  of 
society,  can  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to 
engage  in  it.  Here  then  has  always  been 
the  deficiency  so  much  complained  of, 
and  so  universally  known,  with  all  the 
practitioners  of  the  old  school,  acting  as 
smiths  and  farriers,  whether  in  town  or 
country  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  their  original  want  of  education,  the 
means  of  insti'uction,  and  their  total  ig- 
norance of  the  pi'operties  of  medicine, 
should  have  hitherto  secluded  them  from 
every  chance  of  mental  improvement,  and 
personal  emulation.  If  we  advert  to  their 
manners,  we  find  them  in  direct  uni- 
formity with  their  intellectual  capacity ; 
rude  by  nature,  they  become  cunning  by 
art  ;  unfortunately  untaught,  it  is  their 
greatest  pride  to  become  proportionally  un- 
tractable ;  and  knowing  so  little  themselves, 
they  confidently  aflfect  to  believe  but  little 
is  known  by  others  :  shielded  by  which 
ideal  sagacity,  they  obstinately  persist  in 
an  opinion  of  their  own,  in  opposition  to 
every  other,  or  individually  determine  to 
abide  by  no  rational  opinion  at  all. 

When  a  candid  comparison  is  made 
between  their  dangerous  and  laborious 
employment,  and  their  disproportioned 
emoluments,  it  must  be  admitted  by  every 
inind  of  liberality,  they  are  the  worst  paid 
for  their  drudgery  of  any  set  of  men  in 
the  universe.  Hence  arises  that  sterile 
apathy  in  the  business,  which  is  so  much 
the  subject  of  general  indignation  and 
universal  contempt ;  and  is  the  only  well- 
founded  reason,  why  there  are  so  few 
men  of  education,  or  intellectual  ability, 
to  be  found  amidst  the  daily  increasing 
number  who  profess  the  practice.  Cus- 
tom, too,  has  excluded  them  from  any 
respectable  weight  in  the  scale  of  society ; 
thereby  rendering  the  obstacles  to  worldly 
elevation  too  numerous,  and  too  uncertain, 
for  even  the  most  laudable  and  spirited 
emulation  to  encounter,  with  even  a  dis- 
tant probability  of  success.  These  con- 
siderations readily  reconcile  it  to  reason, 
why  (upon  the  most  moderate  calculation, 
taking  the  kingdom  in  generaj  from  one 
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extremity  to  another)  there  is  not  more 
than  one  in  every  hundred,  who  exists  by 
the  practice  of  shoeing  and  farriery,  that 
can  speak  with  precision  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  medicine  he  prescribes  ;  or 
elucidate,  with  propriety,  the  probable 
process,  or  ultimate  effect,  of  the  operation 
he  recommends. 

In  such  predicament,  probably  anxious 
to  do  good,  without  the  personal  power 
to  effect  it,  they  may  be  impartially  con- 
sidered "  men  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning  ;  "  and  in  many  instances,  much 
more  entitled  to  the  commiseration  of  the 
enlightened,  than  the  contemptuous  in- 
difference they  so  frequently  receive. 
Happily,  however,  for  the  vocation  itself, 
much  more  happily  for  the  community  at 
large,  improvement  in  the  practice  of  far- 
riery has  at  length  become  an  object  of 
national  consideration ;  and  the  institution 
has  been  repeatedly  honoured  with  par- 
liamentary contributions ;  under  which  pre- 
dictive ray  of  reformation,  part  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  may  probably  not  only  de- 
rive future  advantage,  but  live  to  see  the 
former  system  rescued  from  the  ignorance 
and  barbarity  by  which  it  has  been  for  so 
many  centuries  disgraced.  The  great 
hazard  arising  from  the  practice  of  the 
injudicious  or  ill  informed,  is  their  pos- 
sessing an  unrestrained  power  of  plunging 
into  a  bold  and  inconsiderate  use  of  the 
most  dangerous  medicines,  the  present 
operation  and  ultimate  effect  of  which 
they  so  little  understand,  and  are  so  abso- 
lutely unable  to  explain. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of 
bleeding,  ro welling,  purging,  glystering, 
and  blistering,  nearly  all  taking  place 
(with  the  same  subject)  within  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  could  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  poor  unfortunate  ani- 
mals so  rashly  annihilated,  but  rise  and 
recite  the  load  of  medical  combustibles 
and  conti'arieties  by  which  they  were  des- 
tined to  their  long  and  last  sleep,  what  a 
complicated  history  of  the  materia  medica 
would  be  brought  to  light,  and  what  a 
scene  of  professional  knowledge  displayed, 
to  form  the  basis  of  reformation,  with  that 
long  list  of  sublime  disquisitionists,  who, 
waving  the  disgraceful  appellations  of 
smith  and  farrier,  are  becoming  veterinary 
surgeons  in  almost  every  remote  corner 
of  the  kingdom  !  One  great  and  almost 
invincible  error  amongst  the  veterinarian 
fraternity  (of  whom  there  are  many  juve- 
niles now  to  be  seen)  is  their  superficial 
survey,  and  hasty  decision,  in  cases  of  the 
utmost  magnitude ;  anticipating  the  prog- 
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nostic,  without  even  descending  to  ex- 
amine the  predominant  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease. Passionately  fond  of  afiecting  in- 
falUbility,  they  rasldj^  promise  more  than 
they  find  tliemseh'es  able  to  perform ;  and 
thus  by  their  own  weakness,  voluntarily 
exposed,  are  frequently  compelled  to  re- 
tract to-morrow,  what  they  may  have  most 
inconsiderately  asserted  to-day  ;  thereby 
overwhelming  themselves  with  a  load  of 
professional  disgrace,  from  which  there 
seems  no  sanguine  prospect  of  speedy  ex- 
trication. 

Smiths  and  farriers  in  general,  being 
unfortunately  ignorant  in  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  each  particular  medicine,  is  not 
a  greater  misfortune,  than  their  being  ab- 
solute strangers  to  the  medicines  them- 
selves, thereby  becoming  the  standing 
dupes  of  adulteration.  The  warehouses 
and  shops  of  inferior  druggists,  it  is  well 
known  by  men  of  experience,  are  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  professional  purity; 
in  some  obscure  corner  of  which  is  gene- 
rally a  reservoir  of  rubbish,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  price  and  practice  of  far- 
riers, with  whom  a  custom  so  laudable 
has  been  established  for  time  immemorial, 
and  from  the  palpable  pecuniary  effects 
upon  both  parties  is  not  likely  to  be 
abolished. — Taplin. 

SHOOTING  is  imquestionably  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  amusements  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  one  of  those  which  clings 
to  human  nature  almost  in  dotage.  The 
writer  has  known  more  instances  than  one 
where  decrepid  old  sportsmen,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  season,  have  been  busied  in 
preparation  for  several  weeks,  and  some 
have  even  procured  new  guns,  though 
unable  perhaps  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile ! 
There  is  perhaps  no  amuseiuent  whatever 
where  success  is  so  anxiousl}'  desired,  or 
so  confidently  anticipated,  as  by  a  shooter 
on  the  appi-oach  of  the  12th  of  August  or 
the  first  of  September ;  though  the  disap- 
pointments which  almost  uniformly  attend 
the  noviciate  are  extremely  mortifying ; 
yet  hope  sustains  the  spirits;  every  subter- 
fuge is  resorted  to,  on  which  to  fix  the 
blame  of  miscan-iage,  while  the  true  reason 
is  studiously  kept  out  of  sight : — the  pow- 
der is  bad,  or  the  shot,  or  perhaps  the 
fowling-piece  is  crooked;  the  game  rises 
too  near  or  too  far  off — every  thing  in  fact 
will  in  turn  be  wrong,  or  at  least  be  made 
to  serve  as  a  salvo,  rather  than  the  real 
cause  candidly  acknowledged,  namely, 
lack  of  skill,  or,  rather,  want  of  steadiness, 
in  the  sportsman. 

To  acquire  the  art  of  shooting  flying, 
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poor  inoffensive  swallows,  are  often  put  in 
j  copardy :  how  far  this  practice  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  intended  object,  we  will 
not  pretend  to  determine  exactly ;  but 
very  little  practice  will  enable  a  person  to 
become  a  very  expert  swallow  shooter. 
The  flight  of  these  birds  is  regulated  by 
the  winged  insects  upon  which  they  feed, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  latter  is  determined 
by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  When 
swallows  fly  about  ten  or  fifteen  yards  from 
the  ground  they  are  easily  shot ;  the  dis- 
tance being  completely  within  reach,  and 
as  every  now  and  then  they  turn,  or  be- 
come stationary  for  a  moment,  a  slender 
share  of  skill  is  sufficient  to  bring  them 
down.  Eveiy  thing  that  accustoms  the 
tyro  to  the  use  of  the  fowling-piece,  will 
more  or  less  promote  the  object,  and  swal- 
low shooting  will  no  doubt  assist ;  but  in 
preference  to  destroying  these  very  useful 
birds,  whose  appearance  associates  the 
beauties  of  spring  and  summer  to  the 
mind,  we  should  certainly  recommend 
shooting  at  sparrows  and  starlings,  as  they 
are  very  mischievous,  and  their  flight,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  resembles,  in  some  de- 
gree, that  of  a  grouse  or  a  partridge.  But, 
allowing  that  practice  of  this  sort  will  as- 
sist, it  will  not  attain,  the  ultimate  object; 
nor  does  in  fact  the  secret  or  skill  consist 
merely  in  the  dexterity  of  shooting  flying — ■ 
the  alarm  which  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
spring  of  game,  and  the  noise  which  en- 
sues, throw  the  yoimg  sportsman  so  com- 
pletely off'  his  guard,  and  create  such  a 
trepidation,  that  some  practice  is  at  least 
indispensable,  before  these  difficulties  can 
be  overcome  ;  nor,  until  the  game  is  ap- 
proached with  the  utmost  coolness,  the 
sudden  spring,  &c.  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  object  selected  with  deliber- 
ation, will  the  sportsman  be  able  to  bring 
down  the  object  with  almost  unerring 
certainty.  We  will  suppose  a  man  to  be  an 
expert  swallow  shooter — let  him  approach 
a  covey  of  partridges,  prepared  to  fire — ■ 
the  birds  rise  suddenly  with  great  noise 
and  confusion,  and  the  swallow  shooter 
will  be  so  completely  bewildered,  that  they 
are  sure  to  escape  ;  or,  if  he  hit  one,  it 
will  be  merely  an  accident. 

A  young  shooter,  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, is  prepared  for  the  field  almost  before 
the  gray  of  morn  will  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish any  object : — he  directs  his  hasty 
steps  to  the  place  where  he  expects  to  find 
a  covey.  The  dog  sets,  and  aware  that  the 
birds  are  almost  under  his  nose,  the  tyro  ap- 
proaches the  important  spot  with  irregular 
step,   and  with  a  palpitating  heart — the 
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dog  is  motionless  as  a  statue ;  his  master  has 
advanced  one  step  before  him,  with  such 
an  increase  of  trepidation  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  breathe — the  awful  stillness  of  a 
few  seconds  is  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
spring  and  screaming  of  the  covey,  and 
the  shooter  becomes  so  confused  as  to  be 
incapable  of  levelling  at  any  individual 
bird,  and  the  whole  fly  away,  leaving  the 
sportsman  much  chagi'ined  at  the  disap- 
pointment. On  the  recurrence  of  several 
of  these  disappointments,  the  dog  will  be- 
come uneasy,  and  will  not  hunt  with  his 
wonted  cheerfulness :  the  fall  of  the  bird 
gives  as  much  pleasure  to  the  dog  as  to 
the  shooter;  and  a  capital  dog,  if  no  game 
be  killed  to  him,  will  become  cai'eless  and 
eventually  good  for  nothing.  Practice, 
however,  will  soon  overcome  the  obstacles 
just  mentioned ;  and,  with  an  ordinary 
share  of  self  command,  no  person  need 
despair  of  becoming  a  tolerable  shot.  By 
way  of  illustration,  we  will,  once  more, 
suppose  the  young  shooter  in  the  field, 
with  two  dogs ;  he  perceives  one  drawing 
on  the  scent  and  settling  to  a  point — let 
him  call  out  Toho  !  holding  up  his  hand 
at  the  same  time :  the  word  will  induce 
greater  care  in  the  first  dog,  and  if  the 
other  should  not  be  aware  of  the  game,  he 
will  immediately  look  about  him,  and, 
seeing  his  master's  hand,  will  keep  his 
position  (no  matter  what  his  situation  may 
be,  either  before  or  behind  the  shooter)  or, 
to  speak  as  a  sportsman,  will  hack.  We 
will  suppose  both  the  dogs  perfectly  steady 
■ — let  the  sportsman  advance,  deliberately, 
up  to  the  setting  dog ;  and,  if  the  game 
should  not  spring,  let  him  go  before  the 
dog — if  the  birds  should  run,  instead  of 
taking  wing,  he  will  be  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, by  the  dog  following ;  but  if 
the  dog  follows  or  foots  too  eagerly,  he 
should  be  checked  by  the  words  take  heed! 
These  are  anxious  moments ;  but  the  sport- 
man  must,  nevertheless,  summon  all  his 
fortitude,  and  continue  as  calm  as  possible, 
with  his  thumb  on  the  cock ;  when  the 
game  springs,  he  should  pull  up  the  cock, 
and  select  an  individual  object — if  the  bird 
flies  straight  forwai'd,  it  is  a  very  easy 
shot ;  let  the  sportsman  direct  his  eye 
down  the  barrel,  and  the  instant  he  per- 
ceives the  bird  on  a  line  with  the  muzzle, 
let  him  pull  the  trigger;  in  levelling,  how- 
ever, the  aim  should  be  rather  above,  than 
below,  the  object;  for  the  shot,  if  correctly 
thrown,  will  form  its  centre  from  the  centre 
of  the  muzzle  of  the  fowling  piece :  never- 
theless, in  this  respect,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  trim  of  the  gun,  or  for  the 
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manner  in  which  it  throws  the  shot,  with 
which  I  am  supposing  the  sportsman  per- 
fectly acquainted.  If  the  bird  should  fly 
directly  aci-oss,  or  only  partially  so,  and 
thus  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
aim  must  be  directed  before  the  object ; 
if,  with  a  common  gun,  four  inches ;  with 
a  percussion  gun,  two  inches ;  supposing 
the  distance  to  be  about  thirty  yards.  The 
average  of  shots  is  perhaps  from  twenty 
to  thirty  yards,  though  forty  is  within 
reach,  and  even  fifty,  particularly  with  a 
percussion  gun.  When  the  bird  flies  in 
the  shooter's  face,  as  it  were,  or  towards 
him,  he  should  let  it  pass  before  he  at- 
tempts to  fire,  or  he  will  be  almost  certain 
to  miss. 

In  what  manner  soever  the  object  might 
present  itself,  we  will  suppose  it  comes 
down;  and  though  it  should  fall  directly 
in  view  of  your  dogs,  they  must  not  stir. 
The  sportsman  will  direct  his  attention  to 
the  covey,  and,  after  marking  doivn,  will 
proceed  to  reload.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  part  of  the  covey  will  fre- 
quently remain  ;  if,  therefore,  the  dogs  are 
not  steady  on  the  shot,  mischief  must  ensue. 
The  dogs  should  not  be  allowed  to  follow  a 
winged  bird  till  the  fowling-piece  is  re- 
loaded ;  the  bird  had  much  better  be  lost 
than  the  dogs  injured  ;  though  very  few 
winged  birds  will  be  lost  with  good  dogs. 

Let  the  sportsman  be  careful,  in  loading 
the  piece,  to  keep  it  at  arm's  length,  and 
not  hang  his  face  over  the  muzzle.  Also, 
if  he  uses  a  double  gun,  let  him  examine, 
whether  by  any  means  the  other  barrel 
has  become  cocked — indeed,  whether  he 
has  fired  or  not,  he  ought  to  see  that  the 
cock  or  cocks  are  secure,  before  he  places 
the  fowling-piece  on  his  left  arm  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing ;  the  fowling-piece 
should  be  carried  with  the  trigger  forward, 
and  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible. 
A  gun  is  a  dangerous  instrument,  and 
therefore  care  is  indispensable. 

In  shooting  at  a  running  object,  the  fowl- 
ing-piece should  be  levelled  forward,  as  a 
hare  will  carry  away  a  great  quantity  of 
shot,  if  struck  about  tlie  buttocks  : — a  trifle 
kills  them  if  hit  in  the  head,  or  just  behind 
the  fore  leg. 

The  great  secret  of  shooting  feathered 
game  is  the  attainment  of  philosophical 
calmness  :  a  hare  even,  whose  progressive 
motion  is  attended  with  little  or  no  noise, 
yet  starts  so  suddenly  as  to  disconcert  the 
inexperienced ;  but  the  rising  of  a  phea- 
sant, particularly  out  of  a  bush,  will  not 
fail  to  startle  any  stranger  to  the  diversion : 
Fabricius  of  old,  who  testified  no  symptom 
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of  astonishment  at  the  sndden  appearance 
of  an  elephant,  would  not  have  been  proof 
against  surprise  had  a  pheasant  risen  he- 
fore  liim. 

In  aiming,  the  writer  has  met  with 
several  gentlemen,  who  did  not  shut  one 
eye,  and  who,  nevertheless,  were  very  fair 
shots.  Savages,  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  are  very  expert  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  at  moving  objects, — the  Emperor 
Commodns  excelled  in  tliis  respect,  and 
with  arrows,  headed  with  broad  sharp  barbs, 
was  able  so  cut  off  the  head  of  an  ostrich 
at  full  speed;  yet,  neither  the  native  sav- 
ages, nor  the  more  savage  Roman,  shut 
one  eye,  or  even  looked  down  the  arrow, 
but  directed  their  attention  to  the  object. 
There  is  a  strong  sympathy  between  the 
action  of  the  hand  and  the  organs  of  vision, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  by  practice  the 
union  just  mentioned  will  become  so  per- 
fect as  to  produce  the  effect  of  almost  un- 
erring certainty.  In  this  way,  good  shots 
may  be  accounted  for,  who  regard  the 
object  with  both  eyes,  without  looking 
down  the  fowling  piece.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending the  practice  of  shutting  one  eye. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  a 
sort  of  unconscious  or  involuntary  motion 
or  movement  of  the  arms  and  body  accom- 
panies the  level,  which  should  not  be 
checked  till  after  the  piece  is  discharged — 
if  stopped  at  tlie  moment  of  pulling  the 
trigger,  the  bird  most  likely  will  fly  away. 
Also,  for  a  very  long  shot,  the  level  should 
be  higher  than  usual,  as  the  shotM'ill  not  fly 
any  great  distance  before  it  begins  to  come 
downwards.  In  levelling,  the  fowling 
piece  should  be  held  firmly  to  the  shoulder, 
the  left  hand  placed  either  close  to  the 
trigger  guard  or  a  few  inches  in  advance  : 
the  foi-mer  is  perhaps  safer  in  case  the 
barrel  bursts  ;  but  the  latter  will  prevent 
the  gun  becoming  point  heavy.  The 
writer  always  rams  well  home — the  pow- 
der, in  a  patent  breech,  if  not  more  than 
a  proper  quantity  is  used,  will  always  lie 
loose  (and  thus  ignites  much  better)  as 
the  wadding  cannot  be  forced  further  than 
the  top  of  the  breech  (and  the  closer  the 
wadding  fits  the  better);  the  shot  should  cer- 
tainly be  well  rammed.  The  fowling-jnece 
too  will  reqm're  wiping  out  once  or  twice 
during  a  hard  day's  shooting;  also,  in 
going  out  in  the  morning,  it  should  be 
aired  by  firing  a  little  powder:  if  percus- 
sion priming  be  used,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  place  wadding  over  the  powder  in  the 
barrel,  or  it  will  be  apt  to  be  driven  out 
iniexploded  ;  the  force  of  percussion  prim- 
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ing  is  so  great,  that  it  drives  the  atmos- 
pheric air  before  it  with  such  violence,  as 
to  expel  the  powder  before  the  fire  reaches 
it. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  sportsman 
may  cock  the  gun,  and,  not  firing,  have 
occasion  to  let  down  the  cock — in  doing 
which,  he  should  let  the  cock  pass,  and, 
bringing  it  back  to  the  half  cock,  make  it  tell 
well  into  the  tumbler.  A  gun,  (let  me 
repeat  it,)  is  a  dangerous  instrument,  and 
should  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution. 

For  partridges,  a  brace  of  good  dogs  is 
quite  sufficient  at  once ;  but  they  should 
be  used  to  hunt  together,  and  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  each  other ;  otherwise  they 
will  be  jealous,  and  commit  many  mis- 
takes. To  beat  a  country  in  a  sportsman- 
like manner,  a  person  should  not  go  straight 
through  it ;  but  form  circles,  as  it  were, 
traversing  well  the  ground,  and  taking 
care  to  give  the  dogs  the  wind  as  much  as 
possible  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  sportsman 
should  not  be  afraid  of  beating  the  groimd 
over  twice  where  there  is  any  reason  to 
believe  there  is  game.  He  who  patiently 
beats  and  ranges  his  ground  over  and  over 
again,  will  generally  kiU  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  game  ;  and  will  be  sure  to  find  it 
where  it  has  been  left  by  others.  A  hare 
will  frequently  suffer  a  person  to  pass 
within  a  few  yards  of  her,  without  stirring; 
and  birds  will  often  lie  so  close  as  to  sufter 
themselves  almost  to  be  trod  ujjon  before 
they  will  attempt  to  rise. 

It  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
shooter  should  never  strike  either  bush 
or  indeed  any  thing,  with  his  fowling-piece. 
Should  he  use  the  butt  end  for  this  pui-pose, 
it  is  possible  the  cock  may  be  caught  by 
some  branch,  and  thus  cause  the  piece  to  be 
fatally  discharged;  on  the  contrary,  should 
a  bush,  &c.  be  struck  with  the  muzzle  end, 
the  sportsman  will  be  very  liable  to  lose 
his  shot.  It  is  an  advisable  practice  to 
examine  occasionally,  in  shooting  in  gene- 
ral, whether  by  any  means  the  shot  has 
moved. 

If  the  sportsman  use  a  double  gun,  and 
has  discharged  one  of  the  bai-rels,  he  should, 
after  ramming  the  \vadding  on  the  powder 
in  reloading,  put  the  ramrod  down  the 
barrel  that  has  not  been  discharged,  which 
will  be  less  trouble  than  placing  it  under 
his  arm,  or  otherwise;  he  then  can  put  in 
the  shot ;  and  on  taking  the  ramrod  out  of 
the  other  barrel,  he  can  instantly  ascertain 
whether  the  shot  has  moved.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  pouring  the  charge  of  shot  down 
the  barrel  which  the  sportsman  is  loading, 
that  none  of  the  pellets  escape  down  the 
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other  barrel,  as  by  this  means  the  ram 
rod  will  sometimes  become  wedged  very 
fast,  and  not  moved  again  perhaps  without 
some  trouble. 

In  discharging  one  bai'rel  of  a  double 
gun,  the  shot  in  the  other  will  frequently 
be  loosened,  if  paper  or  any  such  pliable 
wadding  be  used ;  but  with  punched  card, 
this  will  seldom,  if  ever,  happen :  though 
it  is  highly  advisable  to  examine,  never- 
theless, in  order  to  avoid  every  possible 
danger. 

Horses,  where  they  can  be  used  in 
shooting,  no  doubt  diminish  the  fatigue ; 
and  if  birds  fly  straight  forward,  it  is  very 
easy  to  shoot  while  on  the  saddle ;  the  same 
remark  will  apply,  if  the  birds  rise  or  fly 
to  the  left ;  but  the  case  is  very  different 
if  they  rise  and  make  off  on  the  right — the 
horse's  head  must  then  be  instantly  turned 
to  that  direction,  or  the  game  escapes.  For 
this  purpose  ponies  are  frequently  used, 
which  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the  sport, 
as  to  be  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  firing  of 
a  gun.  However,  on  many  of  the  grouse 
mountains,  riding  is  altogether  impractic- 
able ;  and  as  to  riding  amongst  inclosures 
in  partridge  shooting,  it  is  tedious,  and  by 
no  means  calcidated  for  a  keen  sportsman. 

On  an  excursion  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  sportsman  should  provide 
himself  with  every  thing  necessary,  not 
only  to  clean  his  fowling  piece,  but  also  to 
repair  those  parts  which  are  liable  to  be 
broken,  or  get  out  of  order,  such  as  the 
breaking  of  the  cock,  main  spring,  &c.  as 
gim-smiths,  or  indeed  any  person  capable  of 
doing  these  jobs,  are  seldom  to  be  met  with 
amongst  the  mountains  of  the  north.  On 
grouse  shooting  excursions  in  general  simi- 
lar preparations  should  be  made. 

As  to  the  coloiu'  of  the  shooter's  dress, 
green  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  when  winter 
approaches,  a  kind  of  light  brown,  resem- 
bling the  stubbles :  this  last  colour  will  be 
found  to  answer  throughout  the  year;  and 
indeed  it  is  highly  preferable  in  hot  wea- 
ther, as  it  is  much  cooler;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  does  not  possess  so  much  attrac- 
tion for  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Grouse  shooting  is  very  laborioiis  and 
requires  both  judgment  and  experience, 
particularly  in  mountains  to  which  the 
sportsman  is  a  straiiger.  As  the  season  is 
frequently  very  hot,  it  becomes  highly 
necessary  to  be  clothed  accordingly.  The 
lighter  the  dress  the  better,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  to  let  the  garments  next 
the  skin  chiefly  consist  of  flannel.  A 
flannel  shirt  and  drawers  are  the  best  that 
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can  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  ought 
in  fact  to  be  considered  as  indispensably 
necessary.  Flannel,  though  so  capable  of 
administering  wai-mth,  is,  notv/ithstanding, 
a  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  sportsman  habituates  himself  to  wear 
it,  he  will  experience  but  little  increase  of 
heat  in  summer  on  that  account;  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  nothing 
will  so  effectually  absorb  the  moisture 
which  arises  from  excessive  perspiration, 
and  consequently  there  can  be  no  better 
preventive  against  taking  cold.  Some 
persons  have  an  aversion  to  wearing  flan- 
nel next  the  skin,  and  to  such  we  would 
recommend  calico,  on  account  of  its  pos- 
sessing a  quality  of  absoi-ption  superior  to 
linen.  In  hot  weather,  to  walk  among 
the  heath  till  violent  perspiration  ensues, 
and  then  to  become  stationary  for  a  little 
time  (which  will  undoubtedly  sometimes 
be  the  case  in  grouse  shooting)  is  almost 
a  sure  method  of  taking  a  violent  cold,  if 
a  linen  shirt  is  worn  next  the  skin ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  disagreeable  sensation  it 
excites,  by  sticking  to  one's  back.  Short 
boots  that  lace  close,  but  which  are  easy 
to  the  legs  and  feet,  are  to  be  recommend- 
ed :  for  shoes,  when  you  walk  on  the 
mountains,  gather  the  tops  of  the  heath, 
which  will  be  very  apt  to  rub  the  skin  off 
your  feet.  It  will  be  advisable  also  to  rub 
some  tallow  on  your  heels,  the  bottoms  of 
your  feet,  and  the  joints  of  your  toes,  be- 
fore you  go  out  in  the  morning,  which 
will  not  only  cause  you  to  walk  easy,  but 
prevent  that  soreness  otherwise  consequent 
to  a  hard  day's  grouse  shooting.  It  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  liquor  flask 
is  a  very  necessary  appendage,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  which  should  be  attached  a  tin  cup, 
which  will  enable  the  sportsman  to  allay 
his  thirst  by  mixing  water  with  his  brandy : 
rinsing  the  mouth  will  perhaps  be  found 
occasionally  to  answer  the  desired  piu-pose : 
but  on  no  account  should  cold  water  be 
drank  alone;  the  fatal  consequences  of 
which,  when  a  person  is  in  a  violent  per- 
spiration, are  well  known. 

In  bad  weather,  the  birds  will  generally 
be  found  about  midway  on  the  hills ;  and 
in  case  of  very  bad  weather,  the  butts  of 
the  mountains  are  the  places  to  which  they 
resort ;  but  in  fine  weather,  they  will  fre- 
quently be  found  near  the  tops. 

Grouse  go  to  water  immediately  after 
their  morning  flight,  which  is  the  proper 
time  to  begin  the  day's  diversion :  from 
that  time  till  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day 
comes  on,  good  sport  may  be  obtained; 
as  also,  from  half-past  three  till  sun-set. 
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Should  the  sportsman,  however,  be  in- 
clmed  to  continue  his  diversion  in  the  dead 
time  of  the  day  (which  is  from  about 
eleven  till  three)  let  him  be  careful  to 
hunt  all  the  deep  ci'acks  he  meets  with,  as 
grovise  frequently  creep  in  them  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun ;  at  this  time  also,  they  may  frequently 
be  found  in  mossy  places. 

In  this  diversion,  be  careful  to  give  your 
dogs  the  wind,  and  also  to  try  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  which  are  most  sheltered  : 
if  it  blows  hard,  you  will  be  certain  to  find 
the  birds  where  "the  heath  is  longest;  and 
when  this  vmfortunately  happens  to  be 
the  case,  they  generally  take  long  flights, 
and  these  too,  are,  for  the  most  part,  down 
the  wind,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of 
what  most  other  fowls  are  known  to  do. 

On  finding  a  pack  of  grouse,  the  old 
cock  is  generally  the  first  that  makes  his 
appearance,  and  the  fii'st  that  takes  wing  : 
if  he  has  not  been  much  disturbed,  he  will 
run  out  before  the  dogs,  making  a  cJiuck- 
ing  noise,  and  will  generally  get  up  and 
clialleiige,  without  seeming  to  testify  any 
fears  for  himself;  but  bj^  this  he  warns 
the  hen  and  the  poults,  whicli  immediately 
begin  to  run  and  separate.  The  hen  gene- 
rally runs  as  far  as  she  can  from  yoii,  in 
order  to  draw  your  attention  from  the 
poults ;  and  if  the  latter  are  strong  enougli 
to  shift  for  themselves,  she  will  sometimes 
make  off  altogether,  in  which  case,  good 
diversion  will  generally  follow.  The  main 
object,  however,  should  be  to  kill  the  old 
cock,  in  which  case  you  will  most  likely  be 
enabled  to  pick  up  the  young  ones,  one 
after  another,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  they  lie  very  close,  particularly 
after  hearing  the  report  of  a  gun,  which 
teri'ifies  them  to  such  a  degree  that  you 
may  sometimes  pick  them  up  with  your 
hand  from  under  the  dog's  nose.  When 
this  happens,  the  ground  cannot  be  too 
carefully  beaten.  It  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  old  cock  gets  safe  away, 
for  he  is  seldom  inclined  to  suffer  the  near 
approach  of  the  sportsman.  Old  cocks  may 
be  frequently  found  sitting  alone  amongst 
bunches  of  heath  or  long  grass,  surrounded 
by  water :  the  bunches  of  heath  or  grass  to 
which  we  allude  (and  which  seem  to  be  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  solitary  cock  grouse) 
being  situated  in  plashes  or  wet  places. 

It  is  well  known  that  game,  generally 
speaking,  are  difficult  of  approach  in  wet 
weather  ;  but  the  case  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent with  grouse,  at  least  in  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  A  few  years  ago,  the  winter 
was  shooting  on  the  extensive  moors  be- 
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longing  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  near 
Weardale  (August  13,  1822)  ;  it  came  on 
to  rain  very  violently ;  and,  as  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  shelter  himself  under  a 
huge  stone  (fragment  of  a  I'ock),  the 
Bishop's  head  keeper,  Mr.  Wm.  Rippon, 
approached  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
rain  fell  heavily  for  some  time,  and  the 
heath,  of  coui'se,  was  drenched  with  wet. 
As  the  day  was  far  spent,  the  writer  had 
some  notion  of  retiring,  supposing,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  idea,  that  the  birds 
would  not  lie.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, however,  the  keeper  informed  me 
that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  after  a 
heavy  rain,  grouse  would  lie  Wee  stones.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, the  writer  immediately  sallied  forth 
and  met  with  good  diversion.  The  birds 
lay  so  close,  that  they  literally  rose  vmder 
the  noses  of  the  dogs,  and  some  suffered 
themselves  almost  to  be  trod  upon  before 
they  woidd  rise.  They  were  principally 
single  birds,  but  that,  in  all  probabilit}^, 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  num- 
ber of  shooters  on  the  same  moors,  by 
whom  the  broods  had,  of  course,  been 
scattered. 

The  writer  was  somewhat  surjirised  at 
what  was  new  to  him,  and  directly  con- 
trary to  the  generally  received  opinion  ; 
but  the  reason  is  evident :  the  heath  being 
remarkably  wet,  the  birds  could  not  i-un ; 
and,  as  they  had  been  alarmed  by  much 
previous  firing,  they  were  afraid  to  get  on 
the  wing,  and  hence  the  matter  seems 
completely  explained.  But  at  a  later 
period  of  the  season,  the  case  would  no 
doubt  liave  been  very  different;  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  game  of 
all  kinds  are  difficidt  of  approach  in  wet 
and  boisterous  weather. 

Of  all  shooting,  none  is  so  laborious, 
either  for  man  or  dog,  as  that  of  grouse  ; 
the  sportsman  ought,  therefore,  to  be  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  dogs,  in  order  to  rest 
them  altei'uately ;  and  one  brace,  or  a 
brace  and  a  half,  of  good  ones  at  a  time, 
will  be  fully  sufficient. 

To  insure  an  abundance  of  grouse,  care 
should  be  taken,  prior  to  the  pairing  sea- 
son, to  destroy  a  number  of  the  male 
birds,  as,  at  the  close  of  the  shooting  sea- 
son, a  preponderance  of  cocks  will  uni- 
formly be  found.  It  is  well  known  to 
sportsmen,  that  the  cock  bird  is  always 
the  first  to  take  wing;  he  cautiously  avoids 
the  approach  of  the  shooter,  and  hence 
the  reason  why  so  many  male  birds  are 
always  left.  If,  therefore,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  breeding  season,  more 
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cocks  are  left  than  can  find  mates,  furi- 
ous battles  ensue,  much  confusion  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  nestling  and  incubation 
suffer  in  consequence. 

It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  a  dry 
breeding  season  is  detrimental  to  grouse  ; 
this,  we  conceive,  to  be  a  notion  hastily 
adopted,  and  which  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  investigation.  And,  while  this  opinion 
is  so  inconsiderately  taken  up,  it  is  as 
strenuously  maintained,  that  the  season 
cannot  be  too  dry  for  partridges.  Now, 
it  appears  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
that  a  wet  season  should  be  conducive  to 
the  health  of  young  grouse,  and  yet  highly 
detrimental  or  destructive  to  young  par- 
tridges. They  are  not  exactly  the  same 
birds,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  are  in  some 
measure  allied  to  each  other,  while  there 
is  a  striking  similitude  in  their  habits.  In 
a  dry  breeding  season,  partridges  are  sure 
to  be  abvmdant ;  for  a  very  good  reason, 
their  eggs  are  not  chilled  by  the  wet,  nor 
do  the  young  birds  suffer,  for  the  same 
reason ;  and  it  will  take  something  more 
in  the  shape  of  arginnent,  that  an  incon- 
siderate assertion,  or  the  dictum  of  igno- 
rance, to  convince  reasonableness  that 
the  case  is  not  pi-ecisely  the  same  with 
grouse.  The  moimtains,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Westhope  Fells,  West- 
morland, are  remarkably  wet,  and  for  this 
reason  (according  to  the  prevalent  notion) 
as  the  season  (1820)  had  been  uncom- 
monly dry,  they  should  have  produced  an 
abundance  of  game,  or,  at  least,  much 
more  than  other  mountains,  which  were 
equally  remarkable  for  being  dry.  This 
was  not  the  case ;  for,  on  the  13th  of 
Avigust,  when  we  ranged  Bollyhope  Fells, 
which  are  very  diy,  I  found  the  grouse 
much  more  abundant — in  the  proportion 
of  four  to  one. 

As  grouse,  however,  are  found  only  in 
particular  parts  of  the  country,  the  pur- 
suit of  these  fine  birds  is  by  no  means  so 
general  as  partridge  shooting.  Grouse 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  Cockney  sports- 
men; and  though  many  tradesmen,  resident 
in  large  towns,  contrive  to  enjoy,  now  and 
then,  the  pursuit  of  the  partridge,  they 
seldom  venture  upon  a  grouse  shooting 
excursion,  on  account  of  the  distance,  per- 
haps, as  well  as  the  expense  necessarily 
attendant  upon  it.  The  Highlands  of 
Scotland  abound  with  grouse,  as  well  as 
black  game  ;  while  ptarmigan,  or  white 
grouse,  are  found  on  the  grey  tops  of 
many  of  the  highest  moimtains.  But 
these  birds,  in  Scotland,  are  not  confined 
to  that  part  of  the  country,  particularly 
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distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  High- 
lands, as  they  are  very  plentiful  in  other 
parts — at  least  the  black  and  red  grouse  ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nithsdale,  be- 
longing, principally,  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  for  instance,  these  birds  appear 
as  numerous  as  in  the  Highlands. 

In  England,  red  grouse  are  found  in 
greater  plenty  in  Cumberland,  pei'haps, 
than  in  any  other  part,  and  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shap  (principally, 
we  believe,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale )  ;  they  are  also  plentiful  in 
Westmorland  and  Durham,  and  also  in 
Yorkshire  :  they  are  to  be  foimd  on  the 
hills  in  Lancashire  ;  grouse,  both  black 
and  red,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Derbyshire 
and  Staffordshire,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  parts  of  England,  but  not  in  profuse 
abundance.  Grouse  are  also  found  in 
both  Ireland  and  Wales. 

For  several  weeks  prior  to  the  12th  of 
August,  dog  carts  may  be  frequently  seen 
on  the  road  to  the  North,  laden  with  that 
sagacious  animal,  which  so  essentially 
contributes  to  the  success  of  the  chase  ; 
and,  as  the  time  approaches,  equipages 
on  a  smaller  scale  may  be  observed  in  great 
numbers,  all  directing  their  course  to  the 
scene  of  action.  About  the  10th  or  11th, 
the  roads  become  crowded  with  sportsmen 
and  their  attendants,  who  travel  princi- 
pally in  gigs,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is 
generally  seen,  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  several  pointers.  The  more  Innnble 
pursuers  of  the  chase  seize  the  opportunity 
offered  to  them  by  numerous  extra  stage- 
coaches, of  reaching  their  destination  in 
time;  and  thus,  by  the  eve  of  the  12th, 
every  one  is  at  his  post,  palpitating  with 
the  eager  expectation  of  to-morrow's 
sport,  and  uttering  the  most  fervent  eja- 
culations for  fine  weather. 

Grouse,  when  sent  to  a  distance,  should 
be  packed  air  tight,  and  not  drawn. 

We  are  not  aware,  that  we  can  give 
those  who  have  never  visited  the  moors, 
a  better  idea  of  a  grouse  shooting  excur- 
sion, than  by  extracting  a  page  or  two 
from  Johnson's  "  Shooter's  Companion ;" 
— "Myself  and  my  companion  (says  the 
author)  reached  Bowes,  a  small  town  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  confines  of  Durham, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
12th  (this  day  falling  on  Sunday,  in  1821, 
and  the  shooting  not  commencing  till 
Monday)  and  having  mounted  ponies 
provided  for  the  purpose,  we  left  the  high 
road,  and,  with  but  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  country,  set  out  in  search  of  a  small 
village,  called  Chapel,  in  Weardale,  West- 
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morland.  In  order  to  reach  the  pomt 
d  'appui  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a  rustic  whom  we  met,  we  at- 
tempted to  cross  a  considerable  extent  of 
moorland  :  for  this  purpose,  we  followed  a 
path  pointed  out  to  us,  and  traced  it  for 
a  considerable  time,  till  at  length,  it  dwin- 
dled into  a  sort  of  sheep  walk,  and  shortly 
afterwards  vanished  altogether.  Still  m'c 
kept  onward  in  the  direction  that  had 
been  pointed  out,  till,  from  the  lowering 
appearance  of  the  horizon,  threatening 
tmfavourable  weather,  scarcely  sufficient 
light  remained  to  enable  us  to  avoid  the 
bogs  which  frequently  obstnicted  our  pro- 
gress. It  was  but  an  indifferent  bridle 
road  at  best ;  and  as  we  became  enveloped 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  boundless  moor- 
lands, dotted  here  and  there  with  lead 
mines,  which  we  could  but  just  discover 
by  the  aid  of  the  min'ky  twilight ;  not  a 
human  being  was  to  be  seen  on  this 
dreary  waste.  After  wandering  about 
for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
we  discovered  through  the  gloom,  at  a 
short  distance,  two  uncouth  figures,  which 
appeared  to  be  stalking  towards  us.  They 
approached,  and,  like  guardian  genii,  ac- 
companied us  to  a  road  (a  rough  one  cer- 
tainly) by  which  we  ultimately  reached 
our  place  of  destination,  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven  o'clock,  after  a  most  uncertain  and 
irksome  journey.  Having  made  ari'ange- 
ments  for  the  following  day,  we  retired  to 
rest  at  twelve,  and  had  not  been  in  bed 
more  than  an  hour,  before  the  trampling 
of  horses,  and  the  whistling  of  dogs,  &c. 
sufficiently  indicated  the  anxiety  of  bro- 
ther sportsmen  to  be  on  the  mountains  at 
the  peep  of  morn,  to  see  the  first  rising 
and  flight  of  a  grouse.  The  mountains 
in  this  neighbourhood,  rise,  for  the  most 
part,  very  abruptly,  and  to  great  heights ; 
they  are,  nevertheless,  much  inclined  to 
bog,  and  walking  over  them  is  attended 
with  no  ordinary  fatigue.  We  rose  a  little 
before  two  o'clock ;  and,  after  making  a 
hasty,  but  not  a  very  hearty,  breakfast,  we 
mounted  our  ponies,  and,  accompanied  by 
our  guides,  directed  our  steps  up  a  long, 
winding,  steep  ascent,  which  led  to  the 
wished  for  spot.  The  weather  was  hazj^, 
and  the  gray  of  the  morn  enabled  us  to 
see  the  dense  fog,  which  hung,  like  roll- 
ing smoke,  in  volumes,  round  the  tops  of 
the  mountains.  No  one  but  a  true  sports- 
man can  picture  to  the  mind,  that  eager, 
that  impatient,  anxiety  which  is  felt  at  a 
moment  like  this ;  particularly  as,  from 
report,  we  had  reason  to  believe  that 
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abundance  of  game  lay  before  us.  But 
this  anxious  feeling  is  not  confined  to  the 
sportsman  : — his  dog  partakes  of  it,  in  a 
greater  degree,  if  possible,  tlian  himself. — 
The  motion  of  his  tail,  his  crouching 
curves,  his  impatient  whine,  the  blandish- 
ment of  his  expressive  eye,  all  confess  the 
delightful  anticipations  which  animate  his 
eager  hopes. 

Grouse  shooting  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  what  the  French  would  signifi- 
cantl}'  enough  call  la  chasse  ait  fusil.  In 
fine  weather,  nothing  can  equal  grouse 
shooting  :  in  wet  weather  it  is  attended 
with  vexation. 

Oiu-  diversion  in  the  early  part  of  the 
morning  did  not  equal  our  expectations, 
for  numerous  parties  were  scattered  over 
the  mountains,  and  the  ground  on  which 
we  commenced  operations,  had  been  al- 
ready ranged.  Several  ardent  sportsmen 
had  ascended  the  hills  at  midnight,  rang- 
ing the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  order 
to  drive  the  birds  into  the  vallies,  and 
thus  be  enabled,  the  moment  the  dawn  of 
day  admitted  sufficient  gray  light,  to  com- 
mence their  amusements  at  a  distance 
from  the  fog,  which  almost  uniformly  caps 
the  summits  of  lofty  hills,  at  this  time. 
However,  it  was  not  broad  day-light,  by 
any  means,  when  a  solitary  fine  old  cock 
cheered  our  spirits  by  his  chattering,  and 
fell  to  rise  no  more.  In  every  direction, 
the  heath  was  enlivened  by  the  ranging 
of  dogs,  an  occasional  Avhistle,  and  the  al- 
most continual  firing  of  guns. 

We  had  been  led  to  believe  that,  the 
breeding  season  having  been  tolerably 
fine,  grouse  would  be  found  in  abundance ; 
and  this  was  strictly  true ;  but  yet,  for 
several  hours  we  met  with  nothing  but 
single  birds.  I  never  recollect  traversing 
grouse  mountains  where  the  walking  was 
more  unpleasant,  more  irksome,  or  more 
fatiguing.  The  birds  were  strong  on  the 
wing  and  wild,  which,  consequently,  ren- 
dered the  pursiut  much  more  laborious  ; 
in  fact,  the  fatigue  was  excessive,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  lunch  be- 
neath enormous  masses  of  awfully  pro- 
jecting rock  ;  and,  with  our  heads  reclined 
against  one  of  these  solid,  not  downy,  pil- 
lows, we  enjoyed  a  very  comfortable  nap. 
And  here  yoiuig  sportsmen  should  be  cau- 
tioned against  lying  at  full  length,  or  sleep- 
ing,on  the  ground,unless  it  be  uncommonly 
dry,  as  well  as  against  drinking  cold  water, 
when  heated,  to  excess  ;  it  being  better  to 
alleviate  thirst  by  a  little  diluted  spirit,  or 
if  the  flask  should  be  prematurely  ex- 
hausted, by  washing  or  rinsing  the  mouth 
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at  the  fii"st  spring  or  rivulet.  The  most 
fatal  consequences  have  often  resulted 
from  a  disregard  of  these  precautions. 
Like  giants  refreshed,  we  spriuig  from 
our  slumbers,  and  pursued  our  sport  till 
we  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  flight 
of  a  grouse  ;  better  success  than  we  had 
expected  to  meet  stinnilated  exertion,  and 
left  us  no  time  to  think  of  fatigue.  As 
the  evening  closed  in,  however,  we  sought 
our  ponies  in  the  valley  below,  and,  al- 
though they  were  not  more  than  a  few 
hundred  yards  off",  we  could  scarcely  reach 
the  spot  from  excessive  fatigue.  Arrived 
at  our  homely  inn,  we  made  a  hearty  sup- 
per, took  a  cheerful  glass,  talked  over  the 
day's  sport,  and  threw  ourselves  into  the 
arms  of  Morpheus,  who  strewed  his  pop- 
pies over  us  without  much  solicitation. 
On  demanding  our  account  in  the  morn- 
ing from  '  mine  host,'  we  found  that  his 
name  should  have  been  '  Woodcock,  hij  the 
length  of  his  hill,'  his  charges  very  much 
resembling  those  of  Peacock  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern,  although  the  accommodations 
were  of  a  very  different  description." 

In  fact,  the  grouse  shooting  season  is 
considered  as  a  harvest  by  the  publicans 
and  miners  also,  who  reside  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  mountains ;  and 
every  species  of  imposition  is  practised 
with  the  most  unblushing  effrontery  ;  but 
perhaps  of  all  places,  there  is  not  one 
where  imposition  assmnes  a  grosser  form, 
or  is  more  successful,  than  in  that  part 
of  Stainmoor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bowes  (Yorkshire).  To  say  nothing  of 
the  extravagant  and  shameful  charges 
exacted  by  the  publicans,  there  are  a 
set  of  lounging  fellows,  who  offer  them- 
selves as  attendants  on  the  moors  ;  and 
should  these  be  thought  necessary,  it 
becomes  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
sportsman's  business  to  make  a  bargain 
beforehand,  or  he  will  subject  himself 
to  the  most  outrageous  imposition.  These 
fellows  will  demand  as  high  as  ten  shil- 
lings per  day  for  their  services,  and  if  not 
well  looked  after,  will  run  a  score  of  ten 
shillings  at  the  inn  (if  such  places  can  be 
called  inns,  which,  however,  is  a  gross 
misapplication  of  the  term).  The  moors 
in  these  parts  are  free ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, numbers  of  novices  annually  ar- 
rive, who  immediately  fall  into  the  snares, 
as  it  were,  of  these  harpies.  Jolly 
Briareus,  one  of  these  ruby  faced  land- 
lords, watched  the  arrival  of  his  prey  with 
more  than  ordinary  expression  of  counte- 
nance. On  the  approach  of  the  12th  of 
August,  this  ruddy  carbuncled  Bonniface 
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placed  himself  in  front  of  the  house  al-  . 
most  incessantly,  on  the  look  out  for  the 
jngeons  (as  he  was  pleased  to  term  them) 
with  a  longing  leer  on  a  countenance,  so 
difliicult  to  define,  and  yet  so  significantly 
expressive,  that  those  who  ever  watched 
its  workings  for  a  few  seconds,  would  ever 
afterwards  retain  on  their  memories,  its 
indelible  impression. 

The  neat  little  town  of  Bowes,  as  well 
as  Old  and  New  Spittle,  two  or  three 
miles  distant,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  general  rendezvous  for  those  sportsmen 
who  either  do  not  choose  to  ask,  or  are 
unable  to  obtain,  permission  to  range 
more  stinctly  preserved  domains.  At 
this  place  there  is  a  great  extent  of  moor, 
which  is  claimed  by  a  number  of  proprie- 
tors, who  possess  no  paramount  right,  and 
therefore  are  unable  to  prevent  a  general 
unsolicited  range,  which  uniformly  takes 
place.  At  the  same  time,  the  mountains 
are  much  better  travelling  than  they  will 
be  found  in  many  other  places,  and,  being 
surrounded  b}»excellent  preserves,  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  abound  in  game.  Spittle  is 
also  a  general  resort  for  dog  dealers  and 
dog  stealers ;  and  the  sportsman  who  visits 
this  neighbourhood  unprovided  with  this 
very  essential  assistant  in  the  chase,  may 
be  accommodated  exactly  according  to  his 
means,  or  the  price  he  is  willing  to  give. 
But,  though  this  may  be  a  general  prac- 
tice, it  is  one  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance  ;  and  those  sportsmen 
Avho  depend  upon  such  suspicious  means, 
will  hardly  fail  to  experience  disappoint- 
ment. 

During  the  whole  of  the  season,  grouse 
are  regularly  conveyed  by  the  stage  coaches 
to  all  the  large  towns,  and  particularly  to 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  are  certain  days  appointed,  when 
quantities  of  these  birds  are  brought  to  par- 
ticular houses  by  the  road  side,  at  which  the 
coachmen  and  guards  call ;  and  this  un- 
lawful traffic  is  continued  with  as  much 
regularity,  if  not  with  as  much  publicity, 
as  the  authorised  dealing  in  any  other 
species  of  marketable  commodity.  Abun- 
dance of  game  is  thus  conveyed  from 
Yorkshire,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, to  places  situated  at  a  distance,  or 
more  to  the  southward ;  and  when  the 
weather  becomes  cold,  and  the  game  will 
keep,  considerable  quantities  are  brought 
from  Scotland. 

As  to  the  dog  best  calculated  for  grouse 

shooting,  various  opinions  will  be  found  to 

exist,    some    preferring    the    setter,    and 

others  the  pointer.      Although  excellent 
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dogs  of  both  kinds  are  to  be  met  with, 
there  are  some  leading  characteristics 
which  eminently  distinguish  the  long  and 
the  short  haired  dog.  The  setter  is  a 
hardy,  impetuous,  unruly  animal ;  which, 
if  taken  into  the  field  when  very  young, 
"will  frequently  set  intuitively ;  but  no 
sooner  does  he  acquire  strengtli  than  he 
shews  a  turbulent  spirit,  and  can  only  be 
kept  sufficiently  obedient  by  constant  ex- 
ercise. On  accoiuit  of  their  long  coat, 
setters  are  more  affected  by  heat,  and, 
consequently,  sooner  become  tliirsty  tlian 
their  sleek,  thin  coated  rival  ;  and,  in 
very  dry  weather,  suffer  from  want  of  wa- 
ter on  the  grouse  mountains.  The  well- 
bred  pointer,  on  the  contraiy,  is  a  docile 
creature,  very  easily  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence, and,  when  once  well  trained,  requires 
neither  very  hard  work,  nor  severe  cor- 
rection, to  keep  him  submissive  and  tract- 
able. The  pointer,  however,  is  more 
liable  to  become  foot  sore,  cither  from  tlie 
why  lacerations  of  the  heath,  or  from 
running  upon  hard  and  stony  ground  ; 
consequently,  in  a  sharp  frost,  he  is  un- 
able to  hunt :  tlie  olfactory  organs  of  the 
pointer  are  unquestionably  superior  to, 
and  more  acute  than,  those  of  the  setter ; 
and  he  will  generally  be  found  pre-emi- 
nently conspicuous  in  a  harsh  dry  wind, 
blowing  from  north  or  north-easterly  di- 
rections, at  which  time,  the  scent  will  be 
found  very  difhcult  of  recognition. 

We  are  of  opinion  we  cannot  finisli  the 
highly  interesting  subject  of  grouse  shoot- 
ing in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  than  by 
the  following  interesting  letter,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Annals  of  Sporting,  vol.  2, 
p.  298  : — it  was  addressed  to  the  editor, 
and  ran  thus  :— 

"  Sir — you  must  know  that  I  am  but  a 
young  sportsman  at  present ;  a  mere  no- 
vice in  the  science  of  shooting ;  till  the 
present  season,  I  never  saw  a  grouse  on 
the  Ming  :  but,  being  ardently  attached 
to  the  sport,  I  determined  on  visiting  the 
moors  of  Yorkshire,  though  my  residence 
was  at  the  distance  of  almost  two  hmi- 
dred  miles.  For  a  month  before  the  12th 
of  August,  I  could  scarcely  think  of  any 
thing  but  the  moors,  of  which,  however, 
I  had  fonned  a  very  erroneous  ide^.  I 
thought  they  must  bear  some  resemblance 
to  Charnwood  Forest,  in  Leicestershire, 
and  was  nevermore  surprised,  that  when, 
on  reaching  Yorkshire,  I  beheld  the  very 
different  aspect  presented  bj'  the  abrupt 
and  mountainous  moorlands,  to  the  plains 
and  gentle  ascents  of  the  forest  just  men- 
tioned. If  I  saw  no  "  cloud-capt  towers," 
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I  beheld,  very  plainly,  cloud-capt  hills  : 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  enveloped  by 
the  clouds,  beneath  which,  the  dark  and 
sombre  hue  of  the  lower  parts  of  these 
heathy  hills,  conveyed,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  a  very  fallacious  idea  of  their  real 
foi'm  and  appearance. 

"  I  expei'icnced  all  the  anxiety  felt  by 
sportsmen,  on  the  approach  of  the  12th  of 
August.  I  arose  at  midnight,  between 
the  11th  and  12th,  and  ascended  the 
moimtains  before  I  could  discern  the 
flight  of  a  bird  :  up  to  this  moment,  I  had 
never  seen  a  grouse  on  the  wing  (as  I 
have  above  observed)  and  I  now  heard 
them  chatter  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
It  was  the  gray  of  the  morn  ;  and  I  could 
hear  these  birds,  in  various  directions,  and 
obsei'ved  several  variations  in  their  cry  or 
call,  one  of  which  was  an  excellent  imi- 
tation of  the  words  "  come  back  !  come 
hack  !  come  hack  .'"  These  matters  may 
appear  trifling  to  an  old  grouse  shooter, 
but  they  were  quite  new  to  me,  and  forced 
themselves  on  my  attention  ;  my  situation 
was  altogether  novel ;  nor  do  I  tliink  any 
thing  can  be  more  interesting  to  a  young 
sportsman,  who  visits  the  moors  for  the 
first  time,  than  listening  to  tlie  calling  of 
the  grouse  a  little  before  day  light. 

"  Almost  up  to  the  knees  in  ling  or 
heath,  I  commenced  my  operations.  My 
dogs,  though  excellent,  were  strangers  to 
grouse  shooting  as  well  as  myself,  nor  did 
tliey  at  first  seem  to  relish  the  diversion  : 
— they  run  into  the  first  pack  or  brood, 
and  raised  it  out  of  distance  ;  six  dark 
coloured  birds  rose,  and  skinnning  over 
the  top  of  the  heath,  were  quickly  out  of 
my  sight :  indeed,  in  colour  they  appeared 
so  nearly  to  approximate  the  ling  over 
which  they  flew,  that  they  proved  a  puz- 
zling mark  for  me  when  they  were  com- 
pletely within  gun  shot.  More  birds 
were  raised  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  I 
soon  discovered  that  grouse  must  be  ap- 
proached with  much  more  caution  than 
partridges  ;  I  also  found  that  they  rose  in  a 
difierent  manner,  and  that  tlie  sport  was 
not  at  all  similar  to  that  of  the  midland 
counties. 

"  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  kill  a 
bird  :  I  fired  six  shots,  and  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  the  birds  uniformly  fly 
away  :  indeed,  when  I  pulled  the  trigger, 
I  was  always  in  doubt,  for  I  could  not  dis- 
cern the  object  half  so  clearly  as  if  a  par- 
tridge had  been  before  me.  I  met,  at 
length,  with  several  grouse  not  half  grown, 
and   was  fortunate   enough  to  break  the 
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wing  of  one  of  these  squeakers  !  I  seized 
the  prize  with  eagerness,  but  it  was  very 
young,  very  small,  unsatisfactory  in  every 
point  of  view,  and  only  served  to  increase 
my  vexation.  I  began  to  lament  that  I 
had  visited  the  moors ;  that  I  had  made 
so  long  a  journey  to  seek  diversion  which 
now  appeared  to  me  so  inferior  to  what 
might  be  obtained  at  home ;  and,  to  add 
to  my  chagrin,  while  making  these  irk- 
some reflexions,  I  happened  to  get  in- 
gulphed  in  a  hog,  nearly  up  to  my  middle ! 
I  could  not  help  venting  my  grief  aloud : 
I  cursed  my  own  folly,  for  having  under- 
taken a  journey  of  two  hundred  miles, 
which  I  now  conceived  coidd  not  fail  to 
end  in  the  bitterest  disappointment.  With 
the  assistance  of  my  attendant  and  guide, 
I  got  tolerably  well  cleared  of  the  wet 
and  filth  which  adhered  to  my  cloaths 
when  I  emerged  from  the  bog,  and  I  he- 
sitated for  some  minutes  whether  or  not 
to  quit  the  mountains,  and  immediately 
retin-n  home :  the  idea  that  my  friends 
would  have  the  laugh  against  me,  alone 
determined  me  to  continue  for  some  time 
longer  upon  these  dreaiy  and  uncultivated 
wilds. 

"  An  hour  or  two  elapsed,  during  which, 
I  fired  repeatedly,  but  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  bring  down  a  bird.  Arrived 
at  a  spring  of  fine  clear  watei*,  I  sat  down 
in  despair,  determined,  after  taking  a 
little  refreshment,  to  leave  the  moors  and 
return  home.  I  had  been  walking  over 
broken  and  boggy  ground  for  some  hours, 
sometimes  nearly  up  to  my  knees  in  ling, 
sometimes  up  to  the  ancles  in  dirt  and 
water,  had  crossed  a  number  of  deep  and 
yawning  ravines,  been  once  nearly  smo- 
thered in  a  bog,  had  ascended  a  number 
of  steep  hills,  and  was,  in  fact,  become 
completely  fatigued,  as  well  as  severely 
mortified  by  a  succession  of  unlooked  for 
disappointments.  However,  I  had  scarcely 
seated  myself  when  the  chattering  of  a 
grouse  attracted  my  attention  :  I  observed 
the  bird  approach :  I  rose — it  was  cross- 
ing me  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
yards — I  fired — it  fell !  I  ran  to  the  spot 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  ardent  expecta- 
tion. I  seized  the  prize  with  raptiu'e — 
viewed  it  with  delight.  I  instantly  felt  a 
full  flow  of  spirits — my  fatigue  had  va- 
nished, and  I  determined  on  continuing 
my  range,  regardless  of  the  fine  clear 
spring,  and  my  late  intended  refresh- 
ment. 

"  The  bird  I  killed  was  a  fine  old  cock ; 
and  in  the  course  of  something  less  than 
an  hour,  I  succeeded  in  killing  three  other 
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young,  but  fine,  birds.  My  spirits  were 
now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exulta- 
tion, and  I  felt  confident  that,  before 
night,  1  should  bag  at  least  ten  brace. 
I  did  not,  however,  realize  these  sanguine 
expectations  ;  but,  with  more  than  half 
the  nimiber,  I  quittr^d  the  mountains,  at 
seven  o'clock,  delighted,  after  all,  with 
my  day's  diversion. 

"  On  the  second  day  I  commenced  my 
operations  with  renewed  vigoui-,  and  was 
more  fortunate  than  on  the  first.  I  had 
become,  in  some  degree,  accustomed  to 
the  rising  and  flight  of  the  game — I  could 
distinguish  it  better ;  I  became  also,  in 
some  measure,  familiar  with  the  mode 
of  traversing  the  mountains ;  and,  after 
spending  a  few  days  more  in  this  way,  I 
returned  home  with  this  conviction,  that 
grouse  shooting  is  very  laborious,  but  that 
it  affords,  at  the  same  time,  the  finest  di- 
version in  the  world." 

Partridge  Shooting — The  best  time  for 
this  diversion  is  from  two  hours  after  sun- 
rise until  eleven  o'clock  ;  and  from  half- 
past  three  o'clock  until  it  is  dark.  When 
the  weather  is  very  dry,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  becomes  very  powerful,  the  scent  is 
dissipated,  and  the  dog's  abilities  are  put 
to  the  test  to  no  pvu-pose.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day,  partridges  cease  to  feed  or  run, 
and  place  themselves  by  the  side  of  some 
sunny  bank  in  order  to  bask. 

Such  is  the  impatience  of  sportsmen  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  September, 
that  they  sally  forth,  and  commence  ope- 
rations generally  before  they  can  well  dis- 
cern the  flight  of  a  bird  ;  yet  it  rarely 
happens  that  much  execution  is  done  in 
this  very  early  part  of  the  morning  ;  and 
the  writer  feels  a  perfect  conviction,  that  if 
the  sportsman  could  prevail  iipon  himself 
to  wait  till  eight  o'clock,  that  his  day's 
diversion  would  be  much  more  satisfac- 
tory ;  he  would  experience  much  less  fa- 
tigue ;  and,  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty, 
would  bag  more  birds.  The  same  obser- 
vations are  equally  applicable  to  grouse 
shooting.  Game,  either  from  the  empty 
state  of  the  stomach,  or  some  other  reason, 
is  not  easy  to  approach  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  morning,  though  in  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  it  will  lie  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. When  birds  are  driven  from  their 
ground,  or  usual  haunts,  eai'ly  in  the 
morning  (at  four  or  five  o'clock,  for  in- 
stance) the  ground  should  be  visited  again 
sometime  afterwards,  as  the  birds  are  sure 
to  go  back. — A  sportsman  who  goes  over 
a  certain  extent  of  country  at  four  or  five 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  may  perhaps 
not  bag  a  bird ;  another,  following  the 
same  track,  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  will 
be  very  likely  to  experience  good  diver- 
sion. 

In  general,  partridges  have  their  sepa- 
rate feeding  and  sleeping  places ;  hut  it 
frequently  happens,  that  they  remain  all 
day  or  all  night  where  they  fed  the  pre- 
ceding evening  or  morning  ;  yet  it  much 
oftener  happens  that  they  change  their 
ground.  At  day  break,  they  quit  their 
sleeping  place ;  they  run,  and  soon  after- 
wards call ;  and,  when  collected,  gener- 
ally take  their  flight  to  the  stubbles, 
which,  if  high  and  thick  enough  to  afford 
them  shelter,  will  most  likely  induce  them 
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to  remain  there  for  some  time  :  however, 
in  diy  weather  in  particular,  they  are  fre- 
quently to  be  found  at  this  time  among 
potatoes  or  turnips.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
becomes  very  powerfid,  or  towards  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock,  they  place  themselves  on 
the  south  side  of  some  bank  or  eminence, 
to  bask,  where  they  will  remain  for  seve- 
ral hours,  if  undisturbed.  They  seek  the 
potatoes  and  turnips,  towards  three  o'clock, 
or  perhaps  earlier  ;  feed  in  the  stubbles 
again  in  the  evening,  afterwards  call,  and 
seek  the  place  where  they  intend  to  re- 
main for  the  night.  When  partridges  are 
calling,  they  seldom  lie  well ;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  will  not  permit  the  sportsman 
to  approach  within  gun  shot. 


My  pointers  stand  ; 
How  beautiful  they  look  !  with  outstretch'd  tails. 
With  heads  immoveable,  and  eyes  fast  fixed. 
One  fore-leg  raised  and  bent — the  other  fii-m, 
Advancing  forward,  presses  on  the  ground. 

Fowling,  a  Poem. 

We  must  again  draw  from  Johnson's    den  nish,  and  noisy  confusion  accompany- 

"  Shooter's  Companion  :" — the  author  ob-     ing  the  rise,  so  astonish  the  tyro  or  the 

serves,  "  Although  I  have  been  a  sports-    bungler,   that    the    fowling-piece    is    dis- 

man  for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  still     charged  not  only  too  soon,  but  generally 


retain  much  of  that  feeling  of  anxious  an- 
ticipation in  which  young  shooters  indulge 
themselves  on  the  eve  of  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  which  arrives  at  its  greatest 


at  random.  Hence  it  will  easily  be  per- 
ceived, that  little  or  no  analogy  can  exist 
between  swallow  shooting  and  partridge 
shooting:.     The  secret  of  shooting  may  be 


height  wheir  the  gray  dawn  of  the  next  easily  explained,  as  it  is  comprised  merely 
day  appears,  but  which  is  seldom  realized  iir  coolness  and  deliberation  ;  these,  how- 
by  the  everrts  which  srrcceed.  Young  arrd  ever,  are  rrot  so  easily  attained,  as  the  su- 
irrdiffererrt  shooters,  on  this  occasion,  cal-  perficial  observer  might  be  led  to  sup- 
culate  orr  performing  wonders  ;  and,  in  pose. — A  friend  of  miire  (continrres  the 
order  to  qualify  therrrselves  for  the  sport,  author)  who  has  followed  this  diversion 
they  generally,  for  several  preceding  for  forty  years,  still  continues  a  very  in- 
weeks,  practise  at  swallows — '  a  custom  differeirt  shot :  the  rise  of  a  covey  rrever 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ftiils  to  dissipate  his  previous  rrreirtal  re- 
observance  ;'  for  a  person  rrray  become  a  solves,  and  lie  has,  nineteen  tirrres  out  of 
most  expert  swallow  shooter,  and  yet  not  twenty,  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
bring  down  a  partridge  once  in  a  dozen  game  go  away  untouched  ;  but  it  must  be 


shots :  and  nothing  can  be  luore  ill  ad- 
vised, and  even  cruel,  than  the  worse 
than  irseless  slaughter  of  these  birds, 
which  daily  destr-oy  millions  of  iroxious 
insects.  The  flight  of  swallows  is  quick 
and  capricious,  and  yet  their  destructioir 
is  easily  attairrable  by  the  fowling-piece. 
The  sportsrrrarr  takes  his  station  witlr  cahrr- 
ness  arrd  eveir  non  clialance  ;  aird,  select- 


observed,  that,  to  say  nothing  of  his  firing 
too  soon,  he  has  corrtracted  a  habit  which 
must  for  ever  preclude  any  thing  like  cer- 
tainty in  shooting : — no  sooner  does  his 
finger  touch  the  trigger,  tharr  he  shitts 
hoth  his  eyes  !  And  yet,  though  conscious 
of  this  preposterous  defect,  and  aware  that 
if  a  bird  fall  from  his  gun,  it  is  merely 
the  effect  of  acciderrt,  shorrld  he  be  shoot- 


ing his  object  from  the  rrmrrber  that  are     ing  in  company,  and  happen  to  fire  at  the 
n..^^  ^  !?._     ii-i        i  T  •,       same  tiirre  as  his  companion,  he  will  rrot 

fail  to  claim  the  merit  of  having  killed  the 
hird :  indeed,  to  judge  from  his  conver- 
sation over  the  bottle,  a  stranger  would 
suppose,  that,  as  a  shot,  he  was  equal  to 
Sir  John  Shelley.  I  have  seldorrr  irret 
with  a  bad  shot  who  was  not  extremely 


flutterirrg  aroinrd  him,  deliberately  waits 
for  the  precise  moment,  wherr  his  victim 
may  be  destroyed  with  almost  unerring 
certainty.  With  gajiie  the  affair  is  quite 
differerrt  ;  the  object  is  larger,  nruclr 
larger,  but  the  exact  spot  whence  it  will 
spring  is  not  ascertainable,  while  the  sud- 
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anxious  to  be  thought  otherwise  ;  and 
who  would  not,  in  his  cvips,  relate,  with 
much  self-satisfaction  and  infinite  glee,  a 
hundred  shooting  exploits  which  never 
had  existence  hut  in  his  own  prolific 
brain." 

The  moment  the  light  of  the  morning 
will  enable  the  young  shooter  to  discern 
the  flight  of  a  partridge,  he  is  impatient 
to  rush  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  is  all 
imeasy  eagerness — while  his  more  experi- 
enced companion  finishes  his  breakfast. 
The  resort  of  a  covey  or  two  is  previously 
known ;  the  sportsmen  therefore  direct 
their  steps  to  an  appointed  spot,  where 
the  dogs  come  quickly  to  a  point.  The 
shooters  advance  —  the  tyro  with  trepid 
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eagerness  and  a  palpitating  heart; — his 
veteran  companion  with  philosophic  cool- 
ness. They  arrive  at  the  desired  spot 
abreast  of  the  foremost  dog ;  and,  for  a  few 
seconds,  in  almost  breathless  anxiety,  near- 
ly choaked  with  expectation,  the  tyro 
expects  the  game  to  spring: — the  covey 
rises  with  screams  and  confusion,  and,  at 
the  same  instant,  the  tyro's  gun  is  ineffec- 
tually discharged — while  his  companion, 
deliberately  selecting  his  object,  with  one 
eye  shut,  and  the  other  steadily  directed 
down  the  barrel,  the  bird  no  sooner  ap- 
pears at  the  end,  than  the  trigger  is  drawn, 
and  the  partridge  falls.  The  scene  is  thus 
described  by  the  author  of  Fowling  : — 


Full  of  th'  expected  sport,  my  heart  beats  high 

And,  with  impatient  step,  I  haste  to  reach 

The  stubbles,  where  the  scatter'd  ears  afford 

A  sweet  repast  to  the  yet  heedless  game. 

How  my  brave  dogs  o'er  the  broad  furrows  bound, 

Quart'ring  their  ground  exactly.     Ah  !  that  point 

Answers  my  eager  hope,  and  fills  my  breast 

With  joy  imspeakable.     How  close  they  lie  ! 

Whilst  to  the  spot,  with  steady  pace,  I  tend : 

Now  from  the  ground,  with  noisy  wing,  they  biu'st, 

And  dart  away.     My  victim  singled  out, 

In  his  aerial  course  falls  short,  nor  skims 

Th'  adjoining  hedge,  o'er  which  the  rest  unhm-t 

Have  passed. 


Sportsmen  are  occasionally  to  be  met 
with,  who,  in  taking  aim,  use  both  eyes ; 
and  others  again  will  be  found  who  declare 
that  they  look  directly  at  the  bird,  regard- 
less of  running  their  eye  down  the  barrel 
of  the  fowling-piece;  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  become  an 
expert  or  dead  shot,  without  closing  one 
eye  and  taking  a  deliberate  aim  down  the 
gun  barrel  with  the  other.  At  least,  we 
recommend  this  plan  in  preference  to  all 
other  modes ;  though  we  are  aware  that 
practice  will  do  much  in  any  Avay;  and 
that  good  shots  may  be  met  with  who 
adopt  a  difTerent  mode. 

Pheasant  Shootincj.  In  this  diversion 
the  sportsman  should  be  properly  equipped 
for  a  cover ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  strong 
woollen  cloth  gaiters  or  leggings  are  pre- 
ferable to  leather,  as,  in  wet  weather,  the 
latter  are  very  iincomfortable,  and  the 
former  are  a  sufficient  guard  against  the 
briars,  &c. 

If  the  night  before  you  shoot  be  wet, 
the  droppings  of  the  trees  will  compel  the 
pheasants  to  quit  the  woods ;  and  in  this 
case  the  hedge  rows  and  furze  covers 
should  be  tried  very  carefully,  and  good 
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sport  will  most  likely  be  obtained.  This 
bird  is  much  attached  to  almost  all  sorts  of 
covers,  especially  to  the  sides  of  pits  where 
alder  trees  are  growing. 

Of  all  dogs,  none  are  so  good  for  this 
sport  as  the  setter.  Pointers  are  frequent- 
ly too  tender  to  follow  this  bird  through 
the  brambles,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
a  good  setter ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
never  to  let  them  range  out  of  gun  shot. 
We  are  perfectly  aware  that  diflferent 
opinions  exist  upon  this  subject;  and  joer- 
haps  the  greater  number  of  sportsmen 
prefer  the  springer  for  pheasant  shooting, 
and  this  little  dog,  when  Avell  trained,  will 
no  doubt,  answer  the  purpose,  particularly 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  or 
where  the  birds  have  not  been  much  dis- 
turbed ;  but  we  think  the  springer  too 
noisy  for  this  diversion,  and  therefore  pre- 
fer the  setter. 

In  hedge  rows,  pheasants  lie  remark- 
ably well ;  and,  in  this  case,  a  pointer  or 
setter  will  of  course  make  a  very  steady 
point,  and  the  bush  must  perhaps  be 
shaken  before  the  bird  will  rise  ;  but  it  is 
difterent  in  covers,  where  these  birds  fre- 
quently iTin  a  considerable  distance,  and 
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it  becomes  necessary  to  encourage  the  dog ; 
though  one  a  little  used  to  this  sport  will 
need  no  encouragement. 

Pheasants  are  frequently  slaiightered 
wholesale,  in  what  are  called  hatiiies  (which 
in  this  case,  means  a  collection  of  shooters, 
who  proceed  on  each  side  the  covei",  while 
dogs  and  perhaps  men  also,  are  employed 
to  drive  the  birds  from  it^  and  in  such 
case,  no  better  dog  can  be  used  than  the 
springer.  Battu  shooting  is  only  practised 
where  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  game. 
The  writer  has  seen  (and  such  a  ])ractice 
he  believes  is  followed  at  Mr.  Willis's  of 
Halsned,  near  Liverpool)  pheasant  shoot- 
ing with  one  springer  only,  and  the  dog 
had  been  taught  to  fetch  the  bird  when 
killed ;  but  it  was  where  the  birds  were 
chiefly  found  in  small  covers  which  fringed 
the  borders  of  pits. 

Naturalists  observe,  "of  all  game  birds, 
pheasants  are  shot  most  easily,  as  they 
always  make  a  whirring  noise  when  they 
rise,  by  which  they  alarm  the  gimner, 
and,  being  a  large  mark,  and  flying  very 
slow,  there  is  scarcely  any  missing  them." 


The  sportsman  cannot  but  smile  at  this 
last  sentence.  A  pheasant  is  easily  shot 
by  an  old  experienced  practitioner;  but  we 
much  doubt  whether  the  tyro  stands  not  a 
much  better  chance  of  success  when  a 
twiddUnf)  snipe  rises  before  him.  That 
the  pheasant  is  a  "  large  mark"  every  one 
will  readily  allow ;  that  its  flight  is  by 
no  means  rapid,  is  equally  incontestible ; 
but  the  tremendous  bustle  and  whirring 
noise  which  these  birds  make  in  rising,  so 
agitates  the  inexperienced  shooter,  that  he 
not  only  fires  too  soon,  but  genei-ally  with- 
out taking  aim,  and  has  to  endure  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  bird  fly  away 
unhurt.  A  cock  pheasant,  when  fushed 
from  a  bush  or  thicket,  generally  rises 
perpendicularly  till  he  has  cleared  every 
obstacle,  before  he  goes  off  horizontally. 
The  moment  for  shooting  is  when  he  as- 
sumes the  horizontal  direction.  If  a 
novice  in  the  art  fire  at  the  bird  while  he 
is  rising,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  throw 
the  shot  below  the  bird.  With  an  experi- 
enced shot,  the  mode  of  rising  is  of  little 
consequence. 


'  Ah !  what  avail  his  glossy,  varying  dies, 
His  piu-ple  crest,  and  scai'let-circled  eyes. 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  infold 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold." 


The  hen  pheasant,  when  pushed,  seldom 
rises  so  high  as  the  cock,  or  yet  takes  so 
long  a  flight.  A  cock  pheasant  will  some- 
times fly  to  a  considerable  distance ;  and 
whenever  this  happens,  as  the  act  of  fly- 
ing is  very  laborious  to  this  heavy  bird,  he 
is  not  able  to  rise  again  for  some  time. 
If  the  sportsman  can  mark  down  a  phea- 
sant after  one  of  these  long  flights,  and 
hasten  to  the  spot,  he  will  find  the  bird 
to  rise  with  great  difficulty,  and  fly  to  a 
very  short  distance,  or,  perhaps,  he  will 
be  vmable  to  rise  at  all.  Indeed,  plieasants 
seem  conscious  of  their  incapacity  to  main- 
tain a  long  flight,  and  therefore  prefer 
running  wherever  practicable,  in  prefer- 
ence to  taking  wing;  however,  after  a 
long  flight,  they  are  difficult  to  find,  as, 
on  these  occasions,  they  generally  drop 
into  a  bush  or  thicket,  and  remain  for  a 
considerable  time  (if  undisturbed)  without 
moving. 

Woodcock  Shootiuf).  'W^oodcocks  arrive 
in  Great  Britain  in  flocks;  some  of  them 
in  October,  but  not  in  great  numbers  till 
November  and  December,  though  they  are 
sometimes  seen  as  early  as  September. 
They  generally  take  advantage  of  the 
night,  being  seldom  seen  to  come  before 
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sun-set.  The  time  of  their  arrival  depends 
much  iqoon  the  prevailing  winds ;  they  are 
unable  to  struggle  with  the  boisterous 
gales  of  the  northei'u  ocean,  and  therefore 
wait  for  the  advantage  of  a  favourable 
wind. 

They  feed  on  worms  and  insects,  which 
they  search  for,  with  their  long  bills,  in 
soft  grounds  and  moist  woods,  feeding  and 
flying  principally  in  the  night.  They  go 
out  in  the  evening,  and  generally  return 
in  the  same  direction,  or  through  the  same 
glades,  to  their  day  retreat.  This  at  least 
is  the  generally  received  opinion ;  but  it 
requires  elucidation : — the  fact  is,  the  bird 
is  on  the  wing  at  the  very  dawn  of  the 
morning,  and  feeds  as  soon  afterwards  as 
he  can  discover  food ;  he  will  then  gener- 
ally continue  in  the  place  where  he  has 
fed,  if  sheltered,  or  seek  the  protection  of 
some  cover  or  hedge ;  and,  if  undisturbed, 
will  remain  in  the  same  situation  till  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  feeds  again,  and 
afterwards  takes  a  short  flight  or  two  to 
his  resting  place  for  the  night. 

The  greater  part  of  these  birds  leave 
this  country  about  the  latter  end  of  Feb- 
ruary or  the  beginning  of  March.  They 
retire  to  the  coast,  and,  if  the  wind  be 
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favourable,  set  out  immediately :  but,  if 
contrary,  they  are  often  detained  some 
time,  and  thus  afford  good  diversion  to 
those  sportsmen  who  reside  near  tlie 
sea. 

Woodcocks  generally  weigh  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  ovmces,  and  are  chiefly  found 
in  thick  covers,  particularly  those  with  wet 
bottoms;  and  they  are  very  fond  of  sitting 
under  holly  bushes ;  they  are  not,  how- 
ever, fond  of  covers  where  there  is  long 
grass  growing  in  the  bottom  and  at  the 
roots  of  the  trees. 

The  sight  of  the  woodcock  is  very  indif- 
ferent in  the  day  time,  but  he  sees  better 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  and  by  moon 
light ;  and  it  may  also  be  remarked  that 
woodcocks  will  lie  much  better  the  day 
following  a  moon  light  night,  than  when 
it  has  been  preceded  by  a  dark  one ;  the 
reason  is  obvious  —  the  bird  has  been 
enabled  by  the  light  of  the  moon  to  make 
a  plentiful  repast,  and  the  next  day  is 
lazy  and  unwilling  to  fly ;  whereas,  when 
the  darkness  of  the  night  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  satisfy  the  calls  of 
hunger,  he  is  constantly  uneasy  and  on 
the  alert  in  search  of  food,  which  he  never 
attempts  to  seek  in  the  day  time,  but  when 
constrained  by  necessity. 

Shooting  woodcocks  is  a  very  pleasant 
amusement  in  woods  which  are  not  too 
thick ;  and,  if  they  are  cut  through  in 
several  places,  it  renders  it  more  easy  to 
shoot  this  bird  in  his  passage  when  he 
rises,  and  also  to  mai'k  him  with  greater 
certainty ;  and  M'oodcocks  will  generally 
be  found  near  the  openings  or  roads  in  the 
woods,  if  there  be  any.  In  this  diversion, 
a  good  marker  is  of  essential  service  ;  as 
with  his  assistance  it  will  be  difficult  for  a 
woodcock  to  escape  ;  as  he  will  generally 
suffer  himself  to  be  shot  at  three  or  four 
times  before  he  takes  a  long  flight. 

Springers  are  frequently  used  for  this 
diversion  (see  the  article  Spaniel)  and  of 
course  give  notice  by  their  barking  when 
the  cock  rises :  these  animals,  when  well 
trained  may  answer  very  well ;  and  in 
fact  they  are  better  adapted  for  this  amuse- 
ment than  for  pheasant  shooting. 

The  woodcock  is  a  clumsy  walker,  and 
rises  heavily  from  the  ground ;  when  he  is 
found  in  an  open  field  or  a  hedge  row,  in 
the  pass  of  a  wood,  or  an  unfrequented 
lane,  he  generally  skims  the  ground  slowly, 
and  is  very  easily  shot ;  in  fact,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  is  the  easiest  of  all 
shots :  but  it  is  occasionally  otherwise, 
particularly  when  he  is  flushed  in  a  tall 
wood,  where  he  is  obliged  to  clear  the  tops 
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of  the  trees  before  he  can  take  a  horizontal 
direction. 

Snijie  Shooting.  This  diversion  is  by  no 
means  so  interesting  as  those  which  we 
have  already  described  imder  the  present 
head ;  but  it  may  wile  away  an  idle  hour 
when  superior  sport  cannot  be  obtained. 
There  are  three  different  sizes  of  the  snipe, 
the  largest  of  which,  however,  is  much 
smaller  than  the  woodcock.  The  common 
snipe  weighs  about  four  ounces ;  the  jack 
snipe  (or  judcock)  is  not  much  larger  than 
a  lark ;  the  great  or  solitary  snipe  weighs 
about  nine  ounces,  but  is  seldom  met 
with. 

Snipes  are  to  be  found  all  the  winter  in 
wet  and  marshy  gi-ound,particuhu'ly  where 
there  are  rushes;  they  are  frequently  met 
with  in  mountains  and  moors  among  the 
heath ;  but  a  severe  frost  forces  them  to 
the  springs  and  running  streams.  Num- 
bers of  these  birds  remain  with  us  all  the 
year,  and  breed  in  our  marshes,  laying 
generally  six  eggs  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  snipe  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
difficult  shot ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
it  requires  practice  to  surmount  this  diffi- 
culty, which  arises  from  the  zig-zag  manner 
in  which  the  bird  flies  immediately  after 
getting  up.  The  best  method  to  pursue 
in  this  diversion  is  to  walk  down  the  wind, 
as  snipes  generally  fly  against  it;  and  if  a 
snipe  rise  before  the  sportsman,  it  will  not 
fly  far  before  it  turns,  and  describes  a  sort 
of  semi-circle,  which  will  afford  more  time 
to  take  aim,  by  thus  remaining  longer 
within  gun  shot.  If,  however,  the  bird 
should  fly  straight  forward,  it  will  be  highly 
proper  to  let  it  get  some  little  distance,  as 
its  flight  will  become  much  steadier.  The 
slightest  wound  is  sufficient  to  bring  these 
birds  to  the  ground. 

An  old  pointer  is  the  best  for  snipe 
shooting.  To  accustom  a  young  dog  to 
snipes  slackens  his  mettle,  and  rendei's  him 
of  little  use  for  partridge  or  grouse,  owing 
to  getting  a  number  of  points  with  little 
exertion.  However,  when  these  birds  are 
plentiful,  a  dog  is  scarcely  necessary,  as 
walking  them  up  will  answer  equally  well. 

Something  less  than  two  centuries  ago, 
what  is  now  termed  poaching  was  the 
gentleman's  recreation ;  no  person  shot 
flying;  and  even  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  or  little  more,  an  individual,  who 
exercised  the  art  of  shooting  birds  on  the 
wing,  was  considered  as  performing  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  many  persons 
requested  to  attend  his  excursions  that  they 
might  be  eye  witnesses  of  it.  Since  that 
period,   however,   the  practice   gradually 
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became  more  common^  and  may  at  present 
be  regarded  as  universal. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  article, 
■\ve  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  acquiring  the  art  of  shooting 
flying;  but  as  the  subject  possesses  much 
more  than  oi-dinary  interest,  jiarticularly 
to  those  who  are  young  in  tlie  art,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  have  pi'actised  for  a  con- 
sidei-able  period  without  acquiring  satisfac- 
tory skill,  we  shall  here  introduce  another 
opinion  on  the  subject,  elucidating  such 
parts,  with  our  own  remarks,  as  seem  to 
require  explanation,  or  appear  to  be  found- 
ed in  error. 

"  In  shooting,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  hand  is  to  obey  the  eye,  and  not 
the  eye  be  subservient  to  the  liand.  Both 
eyes  should  he  ojien,  and  the  object  fired  at 
the  instant  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  brought 
up,  and  fairly  bears  upon  it;  the  sight 
being  weakened  by  a  protracted  look  along 
the  barrel  at  a  bird,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  birds  which  spring  at  the  marksman's 
feet,  and  fly  off  horizontally,  are  frequently 
missed ;  his  keeping  the  aim  upon  them 
so  long  fatigues  the  eye,  and  the  finger 
does  not  obey  the  eye  so  readil}'  as  when 
employed  at  a  first  glance.  It  is  not  here 
meant  that  a  bird  is  to  be  blown  to  atoms 
as  soon  as  it  tops  the  stubble,  but  that  a 
marksman  is  first  to  make  himself  a 
thorough  judge  of  distance ;  with  that 
knowledge,  in  open  shooting,  he  will  never 
put  the  gun  to  his  shoulder  until  the  bird 
has  flown  a  proper  length,  and  then  fire 
the  instant  a  sight  of  it  is  caught." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  method  of 
taking  aim  with  loth  eyes  ojien,  and  we 
here  again  assert  that  we  consider  it  as  a 
mistaken  notion.  Let  any  person  point 
a  gun  to  a  fixed  object :  by  shutting  one 
eye,  and  directing  the  other  down  the 
barrel,  he  will  easily  perceive  when  the 
level  is  true ;  by  directing  both  eyes  down 
the  barrel,  he  will  not  only  perceive  a 
degree  of  confusion,  as  it  were,  but  the 
aim  will  be  with  more  difficulty,  as  well 
as  more  uncertainty,  directed  to  the  object. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
there  are  persons  who  shoot  remarkably 
well,  who  keep  both  eyes  open,  yet,  let  it 
be  observed  that  a  rifle  man  or  sharp 
shooter  always  closes  one  eye ;  if,  thcre- 
foiT,  the  latter  method  is  preferable  with 
a  ball,  why  not  in  shooting  at  game  with 
shot? 

To  kill  birds  flying  across  either  to  the 

right  or  left,  allowance  must  be  made  bj'^ 

the  shooter  both  for  the  distance  he  is  from 

them,  the  strength  of  the  bird,  and  also 
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for  the  velocity  of  the  object  itself.  The 
motion  of  a  partridge,  for  instance,  in 
November,  will  be  greatly  accelerated  to 
what  it  was  two  months  before.  Practice 
alone  can  teach  these  minutijt,  which,  if 
fixed  at  any  given  space,  or  attempted  to 
be  uniformly  regulated  upon  paper,  3 
might  lead  the  shooter  erroneously  in  the  ' 
field. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  remark, 
that,  in  a  cross  shot  to  the  right,  the  diffi- 
culty is  much  increased  if  the  right  leg  be 
first  when  the  bird  rises  ;  the  gim  cannot 
then  be  brought  but  a  very  trifle  beyond 
a  straight  line  to  the  right;  and  sports- 
men fi'equently  stand  with  their  feet  so  far 
apart  when  in  the  act  of  firing,  that  it 
effectually  prevents  them  from  bringing 
their  fowling-piece  to  bear  properly  upon 
a  crossing  object.  When  dogs  point,  and 
when  game  has  been  marked  and  is  ex- 
pected to  spi-ing,  the  progressive  motion 
should  be  with  short  and  easy  steps ;  the 
body  can  then  be  easily  turned  upon  the 
legs,  as  upon  a  pivot,  and  the  bird  com- 
manded even  if  it  should  fly  quite  round 
the  sportsman. 

And  after  all,  the  science  of  aiming 
accurately  will  be  of  little  service,  except 
the  gun  is  held  steady  from  all  starting  and 
flinching  at  the  moment  of  pulling  the  trig- 
ger ;  it  is  to  little  purpose  for  a  sportsman 
to  traverse  the  gun  with  the  celerity  of  a 
bird's  rapidly  flying  across,  if  he  suspends 
that  motion  when  he  fires.  Quickness  of 
sight  and  steadiness  of  aim  will  never  con- 
stitute a  good  shot,  unlejss  the  motion  of 
the  gun  corresponds  with  them. 

In  shooting  with  any  person  who  keeps 
his  gun  cocked  and  the  muzzle  usually 
pointed  to  the  left,  carefully  keep  to  the 
right  of  him  ;  be  careful  in  getting  over 
or  through  a  fence  ;  and  if  a  shooter  beats 
bushes  with  his  gun,  get  out  of  his  com- 
pany as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  house,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  a 
gini  should  always  be  considered  as  load- 
ed ;  nor  should  it  ever,  for  one  moment, 
be  pointed  towards  a  human  being. 

Pigeon  Shooting.' — Those  who  feel  anx- 
ious on  the  subject  of  pigeon  shooting, 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  gratified  by  a 
visit  to  the  Red  House,  at  Battersea, 
where  the  business  is  pursued  in  the  first 
style  of  excellence.  The  reader  need 
hardly  be  told  that,  in  pigeon  shooting, 
the  bird  is  placed  in  a  trap,  (at  a  certain 
distance,  as  previously  agreed  upon,)  from 
which  it  is  set  free,  at  a  given  time,  and 
fired  at  by  the  sportsman.  Mr.  Osbal- 
deston,  Lord  Anson,  Captain  Ross,  Mr. 
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Shoubridge,  Lord  Ranelagh,  &c.  may  be 
classed  amongst  the  first  of  modern  pigeon 
shooters  ;  tliough  the  veiy  best  of  their  per- 
formances have  scarcely  equalled  those  of 
the  late  Richard  Toomer,  *  who,  for  a  wager, 
shot  six  pigeons,  out  of  ten,  with  a  single 
ball.  This  man  and  his  brother  Edward, 
have  been  known  to  shoot  at  pigeons,  from 
a  trap,  with  their  rifles  and  a  single  ball, 
and  to  kill  eight  birds  out  of  twelve, 
shooting  alternately,  and  one  of  the 
pigeons,  that  did  not  drop,  had  its  legs 
carried  off"  by  the  ball.  They  have  like- 
wise, with  a  single  ball,  struck  twice  out 
of  four  shots,  a  cricket  ball  thrown  into 
the  air.  The  exploits  which  R.  Toomer 
performed  in  shooting,  with  such  apparent 
ease,  soon  convinced  the  persons  who  saw 
them,  that  thej'^  were  done  methodicaUij  ; 
and  this  was  completely  ascertained  by 
his  frequently  suffering  himself  to  be 
blinded  with  a  double  handkerchief  over 
his  eyes,  after  having  taken  his  aim,  and 
then  to  fire  and  hit  a  small  object. 

Rook  Shooting.  —  At  a  period  of  the 
year  when  field  sports  cannot  be  pursued, 
rook  shooting  may  be  enjoyed  as  a  sort 
of  semi-diversion.  The  rook,  it  is  well 
known,  is  one  of  our  very  earliest  birds  in 
forming  its  nest  ;  and  the  production  of 
its  young  seems  to  experience  no  injury, 
except  from  very  high  winds,  and  very 
rarely  even  from  these,  as  the  bird  con- 
trives to  fasten  its  nest  so  strongly  to  the 
branch  upon  which  it  is  formed,  that  it  is 
but  very  rarely  blown  from  its  situation. 
Plenty  of  young  rooks  may,  therefore,  be 
genei'ally  expected.  The  middle  and  lat- 
ter end  of  the  month  of  May  is  the  season 
for  rook  shooting.  As  soon  as  the  young 
birds  have  acquired  suflicient  strength, 
they  sit,  or  perch,  on  the  sides  of  the  nest, 
and  on  the  neighbouring  branches,  and 
thus  form  a  conspicuous  object  for  the 
shooter.  The  air-gun  and  the  cross-bow 
are  the  engines  generally  used  for  this 
amusement,  the  former  of  which  is  pre- 
ferable, not  merely  on  account  of  its  su- 
periority in  taking  aim,  but  also  inasmuch 
as  it  is  attended  with  less  trouble  and  less 
danger.  In  drawing  up  the  string  of  the 
cross-bow,  considerable  strength  is  re- 
quired ;  and,  at  the  same  tiine,  great  care 
is  necessaiy,  lest  it  should  slip,  and  se- 
verely injure  the  cheek  or  face  of  the 
shooter. 

Rabbit    Shooting.  —  This    amusement 


*  The  same  person  who  taught  Slut, 
the  black  sow,  to  set,  &c. 
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never  appeared  to  me  as  coming  fairly 
within  the  class  of  what  are  generally  un- 
derstood as  constituting  field  sports. 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  natural  history 
of  this  little  animal,  and  its  surprising  fe- 
cundity, they  are  matters  very  well  and 
very  generally  known.  —  See  the  article 
Rabbit. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  rabbits 
form  a  sort  of  staple  commodity  with  the 
occupiers  of  the  ground  ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  a  nuisance  to  the 
farmer  and  the  agriculturist,  when  suf- 
fered to  become  numerous  at  a  distance 
from  an  established  warren.  But  I  am 
always  much  pleased  to  see  plenty  of  rab- 
bits in  a  fox  hunting  country  ;  and  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, however  numerous  foxes  may 
be,  those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve 
winged  game,  have  little  to  apprehend 
from  their  depredations. 

As  rabbits  are  not  able  to  form  their 
burrows  in  strong  clayey*  soils,  so  they 
are  rarely  found  upon  them.  Sandy  or 
light  dry  soils  are  the  favourite  resort  of 
these  animals,  as,  in  such  places,  they  can 
easily  form  that  subterraneous  asylum 
in  which  they  never  fail  to  seek  refuge  on 
any  emergency.  But,  although  rabbit 
warrens  appear  like  a  honeycomb,  from 
the  numerous  holes  formed  upon  them, 
and  although  a  solitary  rabbit  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  found  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  its  hole,  yet  it  is  evident,  that  the 
rabbit  prefers  being  upon  the  ground,  ra- 
ther than  under  it,  and  considers  its 
vaulted  recess  merely  as  a  place  of  refuge. 

If  undisturbed,  they  will  sit  in  the 
hedge-rows,  or  in  the  fields,  like  the  hare ; 
and  even  the  female,  when  about  to  bring 
forth,  generally  quits  the  regular  or  ac- 
cvistomed  burrow,  and  forms  a  more  su- 
perficial, but  less  obvious,  retreat,  in 
which  to  deposit  her  young. 

It  will,  therefore,  easily  be  perceived, 
that  it  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
warren  that  we  are  to  expect  rabbit  shoot- 
ing, (large  or  small  as  it  happens  to  be,) 
as  the  rabbits,  Avhen  disturbed,  make  away 
for  their  burrow,  and  thus  present  an  ob- 
ject for  the  shooter.  For  rabbit  shooting, 
a  terrier  is  preferable  to  either  pointer, 
setter,  or  spaniel : — to  use  a  pointer  or 
setter  for  the  purpose,  is  at  once  to  ruin 


*  If  they  attempt  to  scratch  the  earth 
in  such  places,  the  clay  adheres  to  their 
feet,  and  entirely  prevents  their  success- 
ful progress. 
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him  ;  nor,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  ought 
a  rabhit  to  be  killed  over  either  of  them, 
under  any  circumstances.  An  obedient 
terrier,  that  will  spring  the  rab])it  without 
pursuing  it,  answers  the  purpose  very 
well :  his  business  is  merely  to  drive  the 
rabbits  from  the  banks,  hedge-rows,  sides 
of  pits,  and  other  places  ;  wliile  the  shoot- 
er must  be  on  the  alert,  ready  to  present 
the  moment  the  rabbit  appears.  This 
amusement  (for  I  think  it  scarcely  merits 
the  title  of  diversion)  is  a  very  different 
business  from  shooting  at  winged  game, 
or  even  at  a  hare  ;  as,  in  the  latter  case, 
deliberation  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfec- 
tion ;  in  the  former,  the  shooter  cannot 
be  too  quick.  The  rabbit  possesses  extra- 
ordinai-y  speed  for  a  short  distance,  and, 
when  disturbed  from  its  seat,  darts  to- 
wards its  hole  or  burrow  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  jump- 
ing, jerking  manner,  as  to  render  the  ut- 
most promptitude  and  quickness  indispen- 
sably necessary,  in  order  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  viz.  bagging  the  rabbit. 

The  first  time  I  tried  my  hand  at  re- 
gular rabbit  shooting,  I  was  very  much 
mortified  at  the  ill  success  of  its  com- 
mencement. In  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  I  had  been  attempting  to  shoot  on 
the  manor  of  Wrightington,  in  Lancashire, 
belonging  to  C.  Dicconson,  Esq.  attended 
by  two  of  that  gentleman's  keepers — I 
say  attempting,  as,  from  the  rainy  and 
boisterous  state  of  the  weather,  and  it 
being  rather  late  in  the  season,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  get  a  shot  at  partridges. 
Under  such  circumstances,  by  the  advice 
of  the  keepers,  I  proceeded  towards  Mr. 
Dicconson's  warren,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  my  hand  at  ral)bit  shooting.  I  had 
occasionally  killed  rabbits  which  had  pre- 
sented themselves  when  1  was  in  pursuit 
of  other  game ;  and,  being  a  tolerable 
marksman  at  winged  game,  I  entertained 
no  idea  of  the  disappointment  I  was  about 
to  experience.  We  proceeded  to  a  hedge- 
row ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  the 
keepers  (who  beat  the  hedge  on  the  op- 
posite side)  vociferated  the  well-known 
signal,  "Mark!"  Out  sprung  a  rabbit, 
which  I  very  deliherately  fired  at  and 
missed !  Thus  I  continued  for  six  suc- 
cessive discharges,  when  one  of  the  keep- 
ers observed,  that,  unless  I  altered  my 
plan,  I  should  not  be  able  to  kill  a  single 
rabbit.  "  Keep  your  thumb  on  the  cock. 
Sir,  (said  he,)  ready  to  pull  up,  and  fire 
as  quickly  as  possible."  I  took  his  advice. 
In  a  few  seconds,  the  word  "  Mark .'" 
again  prepared  me  for  game.  I  had  the 
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gun  to  my  shoulder  at  the  first  glance 
of  the  rabbit ;  and  the  moment  I  could 
catch  the  sight  or  aim,  I  pulled  the  trig- 
ger, and  over  tumbled  the  rabbit.  I 
killed  the  three  following,  missed  the 
fifth,  and  killed  five  more  in  succession, 
thus  bagging  four  couple  and  a  half  out 
of  ten  shots. 

I  learned  from  the  keeper,  that  Mr. 
Dicconson  was  so  expert  at  rabbit  shoot- 
ing, as  frequently  to  substitute  a  ball  for 
the  shot,  and  that,  too,  successfully. 

It  is  a  practice  with  some  of  our  mo- 
dern shooters,  to  carry  the  gun  cocked — 
a  system  pregnant  with  danger.  Rabbit 
shooting  alone  seems  to  require  such  a 
method ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  it  is  un- 
necessaiy,  as  rabbits  can  he  killed  with 
almost  unerring  certainty  in  the  manner 
I  have  above  described.  I  am  not  aware 
of  a  more  dangerous  practice  than  that  of 
carrying  gims  cocked  ;  no  wonder  if  such 
a  system  produce  many  fatal  accidents. 
I  would  abandon  shooting  altogether,  ra- 
ther than  thus  place  my  own  or  my 
friend's  life  in  continual  jeopardy. 

In  rabbit  shooting,  a  ferret  is  sometimes 
employed.  In  this  case,  the  mouth  of  the 
ferret  is  stitched  up,  or  secured,  and  it  is 
sufiered  to  enter  the  burrows,  fi'om  which 
the  rabbits  (if  there  are  any)  will  very 
soon  bolt,  so  great  is  their  terror  of  this 
creature,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  weasel 
tribe.  In  riding  over  from  Liverpool  to 
Chester,  as  I  approached  Bromborough 
Pool,  I  perceived,  in  a  field  on  my  right, 
a  rabbit  pin-sued  by  a  weasel.  The  rab- 
bit, though  a  considerable  distance  in  ad- 
vance, did  not  appear  to  exert  its  utmost 
speed.  The  pursuit,  however,  continued. 
The  rabbit  went  through  the  hedge,  and 
was  followed  by  its  merciless  foe ;  but 
the  latter,  on  passing  the  hedge,  having 
lost  sight  of  its  victim,  instantly  put  its 
nose  down,  and  flung  for  the  scent  like  a 
hound.  The  rabbit,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  gained  some  distance, but  slackened  its 
pace,  and  idtimately  sat  still  till  the  weasel 
approached  and  seized  it.  I  instantly 
alighted,  and,  as  the  distance  was  short, 
I  M'as  soon  at  the  spot.  The  weasel  re- 
treated ;  the  rabbit  seemed  dead ;  but  this 
was  the  eftect  of  fear,  as,  after  I  had  car- 
ried it  for  some  distance  on  the  road,  it 
recovered,  and  ran  very  stoutly  away. 

But  to  return.  In  rabbit  shooting  with 
a  ferret,  the  rabbit,  after  being  bolted  by 
the  ferret,  is  fired  at  in  passing  from  one 
hole  to  another.  This  amusement,  how- 
ever, is,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  that 
which  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  terrier. 
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SHORT-JOINTED.  A  horse  is  said 
to  be  short-jointed  that  has  a  short  pastern. 
When  this  joint,  or  the  pastern,  is  too 
short,  tlie  horse  is  subject  to  have  his  fore- 
legs, from  the  kliee  to  the  coronet,  all  in  a 
straight  line. 

SHOT.  The  manufacture  of  this  article 
is  arrived  at  a  very  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Various  opinions  are  entertained  as 
to  the  most  applicable  sizes  for  the  different 
kinds  of  game.  Johnson,  in  his  "Shooter's 
Companion,"  observes,  for  general  use  I 
prefer  No.  5,  as  it  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose, snipe  shooting  excepted,  for  which  I 
should  use  much  smaller.  No.  6  or  7  will 
be  fovmd  large  enough  for  the  early  part 
of  the  parti'idge  shooting  season ;  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  General  Hanger,  that 
No  2  is  decidedly  preferable  for  all  occa- 
sions, and  from  one  end  of  the  season  to 
the  other.  Upon  trial,  I  found  tliat  I  could 
scarcely  avei-age  three  shots  (or  pellets) 
in  a  card  (four  inches  by  three)  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  two  yards  with  No.  2. 
With  No.  5,  I  averaged  eight;  and  the 
latter  too  were  driven  with  a  force  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Upon  in- 
creasing the  distance  to  forty  one  yards, 
I  could  seldom  put  in  more  than  one  pellet 
of  No.  2 ;  No.  5,  at  the  same  distance, 
averaged  four ;  No.  G,  averaged  five. 

SHOULDER.  That  joint  in  a  horse 
which  connects  the  blade  bone  with  the 
extremity  of  the  fore  thigh. 

The  motions  of  the  shoulders  in  horses, 
and  in  most  quadrupeds,  are  more  limited 
than  in  men,  their  chief  action  being  for- 
wards and  backwards,  wherein  they  are 
susceptible  or  possess  a  capacity  of  being 
raised  higher  or  lower,  according  to  their 
necessity.  A  horse's  shouldei's  also  move 
a  little  outwards  and  inwards,  which  is 
necessai-y  to  their  going  on  uneven  roads. 
They  have  likewise  some  capacity  of  a 
circular  rotation,  which,  however,  is  but 
small ;  and  when  a  horse  performs  any 
thing  by  such  inotions,  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  more  owing  to  art  than  to  nature, 
viz.  when  his  shoulders  have  been  well 
suppled  by  a  good  horseman,  that  is,  when 
the  muscles  and  ligaments  have  been 
stretched,  and  rendered  pliable,  by  a  skil- 
ful management  of  the  rider  in  long-con- 
tinued exercise :  and  therefore,  when  a 
horse  is  brought  to  perform  any  of  those 
easy  airs,  which  we  observe  in  the  manege, 
especially  when  they  go  through  their 
exercises  in  narrow  circles ;  though  the 
shoulders  have  a  great  share  in  these  ex- 
ercises, and  some  horses  are  much  more 
suited  to  them,  by  the  symmetry  of  their 
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shoulders,  than  others,  yet  all  the  joints  of 
the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  must  also  con- 
tribute to  it  more  or  less.  The  shoulder- 
blades  of  a  horse  lie  like  two  shields,  one 
on  each  side,  which  confine  the  actions  of 
his  shoulders  very  much  to  straight  mo- 
tions ;  whereas,  in  men,  they  are  placed 
behind,  so  that  they  leave  the  actions  of 
the  shoulders  and  arms  witliout  tliat  re- 
straint. In  a  horse,  the  rib  which  answers 
in  point  of  situation  to  the  collar-bone  is 
fixed,  and  in  a  great  measure  immoveable ; 
but,  in  man,  the  latter  is  articulated  with 
his  shoulder-blade,  and  participates  more 
or  less  in  all  its  motions ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  a  man  is  enabled  to  tiu'u  his  arms  in 
several  different  directions,  and  to  perfoi-ni 
motions  for  which  quadrupeds  have  no 
ability. 

The  faults  and  defects  of  a  horse's  shoul- 
ders are  thus  described  by  Gibson.  A 
horse's  shoulders,  he  says,  should  be  not 
too  much  loaded ;  for  a  horse  that  has 
heavy  shoulders  can  never  move  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  that  has  very  thin 
shoulders,  with  a  narrow  chest  or  bosom, 
though  he  may  move  briskly  while  he 
keeps  sound,  yet  such  horses  are  gener- 
ally weak;  and  the  most  easily  lamed  in 
their  shoulders  of  all  others.  A  narrow- 
chested  horse  turns  his  elbows  towards 
his  brisket,  and  his  toes  outwards  ;  crosses 
his  legs  in  travelling,  and  sometimes  cuts 
himself;  and  this  sort  of  hoi'ses,  by  their 
inisteadiness,  are  as  apt  to  trip  and  stum- 
ble as  the  horses  that  are  thick-shouldered, 
though  thej'  do  not  so  easily  come  down  : 
in  the  main,  they  are  of  less  value ;  for  if 
they  happen  to  get  lame  they  are  fit  for 
nothing,  being  weak  and  slender ;  whereas 
thick -shouldered  horses  are  generally 
strong ;  and  if  any  accident  happens  that 
renders  them  unfit  for  other  uses,  they 
will  serve  for  a  wagon  or  team;  but  a 
heavy-shouldered  horse,  at  best,  is  neitlier 
fit  for  the  saddle  nor  for  a  coach,  nor  in- 
deed for  any  thing  that  requires  expedi- 
tion. But  that  the  reader  may  understand 
what  is  here  meant  by  a  heavy-shouldered 
horse  and  a  thick-shouldered  horse,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  observe,  that  some  horses 
have  their  shoulders  full,  and  yet  no  way 
loaded;  and  when  this  proceeds  only  from 
the  largeness  of  the  bones  and  muscles, 
and  when  these  are  firm,  and  not  loose 
and  flabby,  such  shoulders  will  be  suffi- 
ciently pliable.  But  when  the  shoulders 
are  loaded  with  flesh,  and  the  breast  or 
bosom  is  also  fleshy,  the  muscles  in  this 
case  are  generally  clogged,  which  being 
the  instruments  of  motion,   such  horses 
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can  never  step  out  with  freedom,  but  as 
if  they  went  upon  stilts.  But  the  worst 
sort  of  all  others  are  those  where  the  hreast 
projects  and  hangs  over,  so  that  the  fore- 
legs are  placed  backwards,  and  appear  as 
if  they  were  stuck  into  a  horse's  brisket. 
Some  horses  are  greatly  charged  with 
flesh,  or  rather  may  be  said  to  be  gross 
upon  the  top  of  their  shoulders,  and  all 
over  their  withers,  which  however  is  more 
an  inconvenience  than  any  hindrance  to 
their  motion ;  besides  that  this  fleshiness 
often  abates  with  exercise.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  some  thick-shouldered  horses 
have  also  very  short  thick  necks.  These 
are  usually  the  most  fleshy  of  all  others, 
and  are  worse  than  those  that  are  thick- 
shouldered,  and  at  the  same  time,  small  and 
slender-necked;  having  this  additional 
ill  quality,  that  they  are  almost  always 
heavy  upon  the  hand. 

The  diseases  of  this  part  have  been 
named  by  farriers  shoulder-wrench,  shoidd- 
er-pight,  shoulder- splait,  Sec.  (iibson 
says,  to  understand  the  nature  of  these 
infirmities,  it  will  be  necessarj'  to  observe, 
that  the  blade-bone  of  the  shoulder  is  fixed 
to  the  body,  not  by  articulation  or  joint- 
ing, but  by  apposition  ;  being  laid  to  the 
ribs,  and  fastened  by  the  muscles,  which 
lie  under  and  above  it,  so  that  when  a 
horse  happens  to  receive  a  blow  or  strain 
in  the  shoulder,  the  tendons  of  these 
muscles  are  stretched  and  relaxed;  and 
when  that  is  violent,  it  is  called  shoulder- 
splait,  and  becomes  more  or  less  danger- 
ous, as  the  horse  is  more  or  less  hardy. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  slij),  false  step, 
or  any  undue  position  of  a  horse's  legs, 
will  strain  and  weaken  the  shoulder,  by 
stretching  those  ligaments ;  and  sometimes 
the  shoulder  is  attected  by  a  hurt  or  bruise 
on  the  withers ;  the  reason  of  which  may 
be  easily  enough  conceived,  by  any  one 
who  will  examine  into  the  structure  of 
those  parts:  but  when  the  accident  proves 
not  so  violent  as  to  cause  inflammation 
and  swelling,  it  is  not  so  easily  discerned, 
whether  the  lameness  be  in  the  shoulder, 
in  the  foot,  or  any  other  joint.  But  the 
infirmities  of  the  shoulders  may  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  feet,  by  having 
a  horse  put  to  exercise :  for  if  the  lameness 
be  in  the  feet,  he  will  halt  most  when  he 
is  ridden  ;  but  if  it  be  in  the  shoulder,  the 
warmer  he  grows  the  less  he  will  halt; 
and,  if  the  wrench  be  violent,  he  will  be 
apt  to  cast  his  legs  outwards,  forming  a 
ciixle  as  he  goes.  But  if  none  of  these 
signs  are  jJerceivable,  the  surest  way  is  to 
turn  Inm  short  on  the  lame  side,  for  that 
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tries  the  muscles  the  most  of  any  thing  ; 
so  that  if  the  hurt  be  in  the  shoulder,  he 
will  set  his  foot  on  the  ground  hardily,  and 
endeavour  to  favour  his  shoulder. 

In  the  cure,  a  distinction  ought  to  be 
made  between  an  old  injury  and  one  that 
is  newly  received :  for  in  a  fresh  strain  the 
first  intention  is  to  apply  such  things  as 
are  proper  to  allay  the  heat  and  inflamma- 
tion, and  prevent  a  too  great  flux  of  blood 
to  the  part ;  whereas  in  an  old  complaint 
a  very  diflerent  course  is  to  be  observed. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  observes,  that  strains 
in  the  shoulders  of  horses  are  much  less 
frequent  than  in  the  hinder  limbs.  As  to 
the  symptoms,  says  he,  there  is  generally 
a  deceptio  visus,  all  lame  horses  appearing 
aflected  in  the  shoulders,  however  sound 
those  parts  may  be,  which  is  the  occasion 
of  the  perpetual  blunders  of  grooms  and 
farriers,  whose  sole  rule  of  judgment  is 
from  appearances  and  custom.  The  only 
sign  to  be  depended  upon  within  my  know- 
ledge, is  the  motion  of  the  fore-arm,  or  a 
tenderness  and  tumour  in  the  parts.  The 
muscles  or  ligaments  of  the  shoulder  may 
be  relaxed,  or  even  a  dislocation  may  pos- 
sibly, but  not  very  probably,  hapjien  ;  con- 
tusion and  stunting  of  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  may  ensue,  from  running  against 
any  hard  body;  and  lastly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  merriment  of  Osmer,  a  horse  may 
be  really  shook  in  the  shoulders,  of  which 
I  have  been  too  often  convinced.  This 
last  is  a  disease  of  inflammation  and  con- 
traction, analogous  with  surbating  and  the 
foot-founder,  and  to  be  removed  (when 
curable)  by  rowels  and  running  abroad. 
For  a  dislocation,  swimming  is  generally 
recommended,  or  reduction  of  the  joints 
by  extension  and  counter-extension  (the 
inflammation  being  pi-eviously  allayed  by 
relaxing  applications)  under  the  care  of 
an  able  veterinary  surgeon;  afterwards 
bandage,  astringents,  and  long  rest  are  to 
be  resorted  to 

SHOULDER-PEGGED.  Horses  are 
so  called  when  they  are  gourdy,  stiflT,  and 
almost  incapable  of  motion. 

SIDE-SADDLE.  See  Saddle,  page 
755. 

SIR  PETER  TEAZLE.  The  name 
of  the  most  celebrated  stallion  of  the  last 
half  century ;  his  blood,  performances, 
and  progeny,  being  reckoned  inferior  to 
none,  and  superior  to  most  of  those  who 
have  ever  appeared  upon  the  turf.  He 
was  foaled  in  178i;  bred  by  the  Eaid  of 
Derljy,  got  by  Highflyer,  dam  (Papillon) 
by  Snap,  grand-dam  by  Regulus,  who 
was  got  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian.     At 
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three  and  four  years  old  he  was  the  best 
of  his  time,  beating  every  opponent,  and 
winning  stakes  to  a  great  amount.  The 
second  day  of  the  Craven  Meeting  at  New- 
market in  1789,  when  four  years  okl,  he 
won  a  subscription  of  50  guineas  each ; 
beating  Meteoi",  Pegasus,  and  Gunpow- 
der ;  and  received  forfeit  from  Bustler, 
Rockingham,  Poker,  Pati'ick,  Schoolboy, 
Harlot,  and  three  others.  In  the  first 
October  meeting  of  the  same  year,  he 
broke  down,  when  running  against  Car- 
dock,  Driver,  Schoolboy,  and  Gunpowder, 
with  the  odds  in  his  favour  ;  immediately 
after  which,  he  was  announced  as  a  stal- 
lion for  the  ensuing  year,  at  10  guineas  a 
mare,  and  half  a  guinea  the  groom.  In 
1794  his  get  began  to  appear.  A  bay 
filly  of  Mr.  Clifton's  won  120  guineas  at 
Catterick,  and  145  guineas  at  Knutsford. 
Another  of  Mr.  Tarleton's  won  lOOgs.  at 
Preston,  and  401.  10s.  at  Nottingham ; 
and  the  afterwards  celebrated  Hermione 
won  SOgs.  at  Newmarket,  the  Oaks  stakes 
of  SOgs.  (each  thirty-one  subscribers)  at 
Epsom,  501.  at  Lewes,  and  501.  at  Read- 
ing. 

In  1795,  nine  winners  appeared, 
amongst  whom  Hermione  (then  Mr.  Du- 
rand's)  won  lOOgs.  at  Epsom  ;  the  gold 
cup,  40gs.  and  lOOgs.  at  Oxford ;  45gs. 
at  Egham,  and  the  queen's  lOOgs.  at 
Chelmsford. 

In  1796,  twelve  winners  started.  Am- 
brosio  (three  years  old)  won  150gs.  and 
501.  at  York ;  275gs.  at  the  same  place  ; 
and  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  of  25gs.  each  (fif- 
teen subscribers)  at  Doncaster.  Brass 
won  oOOgs.  and  50gs.  at  Newmarket.  A 
brown  colt  of  Sir  F.  Standish's  won  200gs. 
and  the  Prince's  stakes  of  500gs.  at  the 
same  place.  Hermione  won  the  two  king's 
plates  at  Newmarket,  and  501.  at  Guild- 
ford. Parisot  won  the  Oaks  stakes  at 
Epsom,  SOgs.  each,  forty-two  subscribers. 

In  1797  his  reputation  as  a  stallion 
continued  increasing ;  eleven  of  his  pro- 
duce obtained  33  stakes,  plates,  &c.  Am- 
brosio  won  the  first  class  of  the  Oatland 
stakes  of  SOgs.  each,  (twelve  subscribers) 
beating  Stickler,  Gabriel,  Play  or  Pay, 
Frederick,  Trumpeter,  Pari'ot,  and  Can- 
nons ;  lOOgs.  and  200gs.  at  Newmarket. 
Hermione  won  the  third  class  of  the  Oat- 
lands,  SOgs.  each,  (twelve  svibscribers,) 
beating  five  others  ;  and  the  king's  plate 
at  Newmarket,  and  501.  at  Epsom  ;  the 
king's  plate,  and  60gs.  at  Lewes ;  and  the 
king's  lOOgs.  at  Canterbury  and  at  War- 
wick. Honest  John,  lOOgs.  at  York,  and 
lOOgs.  at  Richmond.  Petrina  won  three 
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fifties  at  Newcastle,  Knutsford,  and 
Northampton.  Shepherd,two  fifties  at  Dur- 
ham. Stamford  (three  years  old)  20()gs. 
and  ISOgs.  at  Newmarket,  200gs.  at  Ep- 
som, 280gs.  at  Stamford,  and  the  gold 
cup  at  Doncaster.  Welshman  won  lOOgs. 
at  Chester,  501.  and  SOgs.  at  Knutsford, 
and  a  sweepstakes  at  Tarporley. 

In  1798,  Ambrosio  Avon  eight  stakes 
and  plates,  amounting  to  1625gs.  Black 
George  won  180gs.  and  ISOgs.  at  Chester, 
45gs.  at  Newcastle,  and  501.  at  Knutsford. 
Demon,  lOOgs.  at  Chester,  and  60gs.  at 
Tarporley,  Honest  John,  200gs.  at  York, 
and  1341.  at  Richmond.  Pentacrue,  SOl. 
at  Dumfries,  and  501.  at  Ayr.  Petrina, 
the  gold  cup  at  Chesterfield,  and  the 
king's  lOOgs.  at  Lincoln.  Sir  Harry 
(three  years  old)  the  Derby  stakes  at  Ep- 
som, SOgs.  each,  thirty-seven  subscribers. 
Stamford,  2331.  ISs.  and  the  ladies'  plate 
at  York  ;  the  gold  cup,  and  1001.  at  Don- 
caster. 

In  1799  seventeen  started,  who  were 
the  winners  of  37  subscriptions,  sweep- 
stakes, and  plates.  Ambrosio  won  501. 
at  Newmarket,  2251.  at  York,  and  200gs. 
at  Doncaster.  Archduke  (three  years 
old)  won  400gs.  at  Newmarket,  aud  the 
Derby  stakes,  SOgs.  each,  thirty-three  sub- 
scribers, at  Epsom.  Black  George,  SOgs. 
at  Newcastle,  and  70gs.  at  Lichfield. 
Expectation  (three  years  old)  lOOgs.  and 
a  handicap  plate  at  Newmarket.  Fanny, 
140gs.  at  Doncaster.  Knowsley,  GOgs. 
at  Catterick  ;  120gs.  and  the  stand  plate 
at  York.  Lady  Jane,  25gs.  at  Preston, 
two  fifties  at  Cardiff,  SOl.  at  Hereford, 
and  501.  at  Abingdon.  Parisot,  SOOgs. 
at  Newmarket.  Petrina,  501.  at  War- 
wick, and  sol.  at  Shrewsbm-y.  Polyphe- 
mus, 501.  at  Shawbmy,  and  501.  at  North- 
ampton. Princess,  501.  at  Epsom,  501. 
at  Brighton,  and  501.  at  Reading.  Push- 
forward,  501.  at  Penrith,  and  501.  at  Car- 
lisle. Roxana,  lOOgs.  at  Catterick,  300gs. 
and  lOOgs.  at  York,  and  SOgs.  at  Beverley. 
Sir  Harry,  the  Claret  stakes  of  llOOgs.  at 
Newmarket.  Stamford,  the  king's  lOOgs. 
and  the  ladies'  plate  at  York. 

His  constantly  increasing  reputation  as 
a  stallion  produced  an  annual  increase  of 
winners.  In  1800  fifteen  of  his  get  started, 
and  were  the  winners  of  thirty-nine 
sweepstakes,  subscriptions,  matches,  and 
plates  ;  the  principal  of  which  were,  Ago- 
nistes,  (three  years  old)  140gs.  at  York, 
220gs.  at  Newcastle,  the  produce  stakes 
of  lOOgs.  each  at  Preston,  and  IGOgs.  at 
Malton.  Expectation  (then  four  years 
old)  won  ten  prizes,  ISO  guineas,  36gs. 
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32J4gs-  and  25gs.  at  Newmarket ;  50gs. 
and  the  jockey  club  plate  at  the  same  place ; 
the  pavilion  stakes  of  25gs.  each  (six  sub- 
scribers) at  Brighton  ;  200gs.  and  60gs. 
at  Lewes,  and  the  gold  cup  at  Oxford. 
Fanny,  the  great  produce  sweepstakes  of 
lOOgs.  each  at  York,  twenty-two  sub- 
scribers ;)  seven  she  beat,  and  fourteen 
paid  half  forfeit,  so  that  she  won  140()gs. 
in  less  than  eight  minutes.  Knowsley 
(the  Prince  of  Wales's)  won  the  king's 
lOOgs.  at  Guildford,  Winchester,  Lewes, 
and  Lichfield,  with  80gs.  also  at  Lewes, 
Robin  Red-breast,  501.  at  Bridgenorth, 
501.  at  Newcastle,  501.  at  Nantwich,  the 
king's  lOOgs.  at  Warwick,  and  501.  at 
Lichfield.  Sir  Harry, 200gs.  and  550gs.  Sir 
Solomon  made  a  very  conspicuous  figure. 

In  1801  and  1802  he  seems  to  have  at- 
tained, in  his  progeny,  the  very  simimit 
of  all  possible  celebrity  :  during  the  foi-- 
meryear  there  appeared  15  of  his  produce, 
who  were  the  winners  of  44  sweepstakes, 
subscriptions,  and  plates,  of  which  the 
most  eminent  were  Agonistes,  who  won 
lOOgs.  at  Newcastle,  the  king's  plate, 
2161.  5s.  and  the  ladies'  plate  at  York ; 
the  gold  Clip,  of  170gs.  value,  at  Rich- 
mond; 120gs.  at  Malton,  and  the  king's 
lOOgs.  at  Cai-lisle.  Haphazard,  90gs.  at 
Catterick,  501.  at  Preston,  GOl.  at  Knuts- 
ford,  501.  at  Pontefract,  1001.  at  Doncas- 
ter,  and  501.  at  Carlisle.  Lancaster,  50gs. 
at  York,  two  fifties  and  lOOgs.  at  Mor- 
peth. Lucan,  lOOgs.  at  Newmarket.  Sir 
Harry,  400gs.  and  50gs.  at  Newmarket, 
235gs.  at  Ascot,  and  the  king's  plate  at 
Winchester.  Telegraph,  lOOgs.  and  501. 
at  Newmarket,  and  45gs.  at  Bibury. 

In  the  year  1802,  sixteen  of  his  get 
were  the  winners  of  41  prizes  ;  of  which 
Agonistes  won  lOOOgs.  at  Newcastle.  At- 
tainment, 501.  at  Newcastle,  451.  at  Nant- 
wich. Duxbury,  250gs.  and  lOOgs.  at 
Newmarket.  Haphazard,  50gs.  at  Cat- 
terick, 250gs.  and  2681.  15s.  at  York, 
921.  at  Richmond,  the  Doncaster  stakes 
of  lOgs.  each  (thirteen  subscribers)  with 
20gs.  added  by  the  Corporation  of  Don- 
caster,  and  the  king's  plate  of  lOOgs.  at 
Carlisle.  Lancaster,  501.  at  Middleham, 
501.  at  Manchester,  150gs.  at  York,  501. 
and  50gs.  at  Preston.  Lethe,  lOOOgs. 
and  501.  at  York,  lOOOgs.  at  Edinburgh, 
and  1001. at  Montrose.  Lucan, 501. at  New- 
market, 130gs.  at  Bibury,  501.  at  Oxford, 
501.  at  Bedford,  and  501.  at  Newmarket. 
Pipylin,  ISOgs.  at  Newmarket,  and  651. 
15s.  at  Nottingham.  Ransom,  501.  at 
Stamford,  and  501.  at  Canterbury.  Robin 
Red-breast,  lOOgs.  at  Newmarket.  Sir 
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Simon,  50gs.  and  25gs.  at  Goodwood :  and 
Wilkes,  50gs.  at  Newmarket. 

Thus  the  •■.nited  blood  of  Herod,  Blank, 
Snap,  and  Regulus,  are  proved  equal,  if 
if  not  superioi',  to  every  other  junction  or 
cross  ever  introduced.  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
continued  in  great  repute  as  a  stallion  for 
many  years  afterwards. 

SIR  SOLOMON.  The  name  of  a 
horse  of  much  racing  reputation  :  he  was 
got  by  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  dam  (Matron) 
by  Florizei,  who  was  got  by  Herod.  Sir 
Solomon  was  bred  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
foaled  in  1796,  and  started  for  six  differ- 
ent three  year  old  stakes,  (in  the  name  of 
Tankersley)  always  running  in  a  capital 
form,  and  in  a  good  place,  but  without 
winning  once  in  that  yeai'.  He  was  then 
purchased  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  started 
(1800)  for  the  king's  plate  at  Nottingham 
(with  his  new  name)  which  he  won  easy, 
beating  Welter,  Honeycomb,  and  Coniac; 
and  the  next  day  a  501.  plate.  At  Yoi-k 
he  won  the  king's  hundred,  beating  Ap- 
plegarth,  and  Honeycomb.  In  1801,  he 
won  five  times  out  of  the  six  stakes  and 
plates  he  started  for.  He  won  the  stand 
plate  at  York,  beating  those  famous  hoi'ses 
Chance,  Cockboat,  and  Timothy  ;  the 
king's  plate  at  Newcastle,  with  the  gold  J 
cup,  and  1 30gs.  at  the  same  place ;  the  gold  1 
cup  at  Nottingham,  and  500gs.  at  Don- 
caster.  In  1802  he  won  the  gold  cup, 
value  lOOgs.  and  60gs.  in  specie,  at  New- 
castle. A  subscription  of  25gs.  each, 
nine  subscribers,  and  2681.  15s.  at  York, 
(beating  the  famous  Cockfighter,)  501. 
and  70gs.  at  Lincoln.  He  was  afterwards  ' 
purchased  by  Mr.  Lumley  Saville,  and 
continued  to  cover  for  some  seasons  after- 
wards. 

SIT-FAST.  This  proceeds  generally 
from  a  warble,  and  is  a  horny  tumour  on 
a  horse's  hide.  If  it  cannot  be  dissolved 
and  softened  by  rubbing  with  mercurial 
ointment,  it  must  be  cut  out,  and  then 
treated  as  a  fresh  wound. 

SKEWBALL.  A  bay  gelding,  foaled 
in  1741,  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Godolphin ; 
was  sold  to  Sir  Harry  Hai'pur,  Bart, 
and  afterwards  to  Lord  Robert  Sutton 
Manners. 

Skewball  was  got  by  Lord  Godolphin's 
Arabian ;  dam,  (King  Pepin,  Philistine, 
and  Smirking  Nan's  dam)  by  W^hitefoot, 
and  was  own  sister  to  Bajazet's  dam. 

In  1747,  Skewball  won  40/.  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's Bury,  beating  Mr.  Greville's  Sport- 
ley,  and  2  others ;  50/.  at  Huntingdon, 
beating  the  same  Sportley,  and  Mr.  Pren- 
tice's   Water-Gruel;    50/.    at    Leicester, 


SKY 

beating  Mr.  Read's  Grandison,  and  dis- 
tanced 2  others;  also  501.  at  Peterborough, 
beating  Mr.  Martindale's  Merry-Cupid, 
Mr.  Bigiand's  Ranger,  and  distanced  three 
others.     In  1748,  he  won  501.  at  Chester, 
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the  Earl  of  Egremont's  Tag.  In  the  first 
October  meeting,  he  received  2.50gs.  for- 
feit from  Mr.  Ladbroke's  Magpie,  two 
middle  miles  of  Beacon  coui-se,  for  500gs. 
half  forfeit.     In  the  second  October  meet- 


beating  Mr.  Singleton's  Brisk,  &c.  Skew-  ing  he  won  a  sweepstakes  of  lOOgs.  each, 
ball  (on  account  of  the  death  of  Sir  Harry  from  the  Ditch-in,  nine  subscribers.  The 
Harpur)  was  sold  to  Lord  R.  S.  Manners;    next  day  he  won  the  501.  plate  for  three 


and,  in  the  same  yeai',  he  won  501.  at 
Derby,  beating,  at  two  heats,  Mr.  Pren- 
tice's Wafer,  Mr.  Vavasour's  Champion  ; 
Mr.  Rogers's  Moorcock,  and  Mr.  Greville's 
Phoenix.  In  1749,  he  won  501.  at  Derby, 
beating  Mi-.  Hunt's  Jigg.  He  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Elston;  and  in  1750,  won  50/.  at 
Stamford,  beating,  at  three  heats,  Mr. 
Curzon's  Mixbury ;  he  also  ran  three  good 
heats  against  Little  Driver,  at  Stockbridge. 
In  1751,  he  received  a  lOZ.  premium  at 


year  olds,  beating  nine  others.  The  same 
week  he  received  r22i4gs.  forfeit  in  a  post 
match  with  Lord  Derby.  In  the  Hough- 
ton meeting  he  received  loOgs.  compro- 
mise from  Mr.  Fox's  sister  to  Lethe,  300 
guineas,  half  forfeit.  The  same  week  he 
received  130gs.  compromise  from  Mr. 
Fox's  Braggadocio,  across  the  flat,  for 
300gs.  half  forfeit. 

In  1790,  at  the  first  spring  meeting,  he 
won   the  jockey   stakes  of  lOOgs.   each, 


Guildford;  and  won  the  Ladies' purse  of    (half  forfeit,)  fourteen  subscribers,  of  which 


90gs.  at  Huntingdon,  beating,  at  two  heats. 
Lord  Gower's  Little  John,  Mr.  Vernon's 
Hector,  by  Partnei-,  &c. 

Skewball  was  sold  to  Arthur  Marvin, 
Esq.  who  raced  him  in  Ireland,  where  he 
won  a  match  against  Sir  Ralph  Gore's 
grey  mare,  by  Victorious,  four  miles,  for 


nine  paid  forfeit.  In  the  same  week  for 
the  Claret  stakes  of  200gs.  each,  half  for- 
feit, he  received  from  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Sujah  ul  Dowlah, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince's  Deir 
Sing,  Duke  of  Orleans'  Jericho,  Lord 
Egremont's  Calomel,  and  Sir  C.  Bunbury's 


300gs  ;  and  a  great  number  of  plates  and  Glaucus.  In  the  first  October  meeting  he 
prizes.  received  lOOgs.  forfeit  from  Montezuma. 
SKITTISH.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  In  the  same  meeting  he  won  half  a  sub- 
skittish,  who  is  considerably  above  himself  scriptionofSOgs.  each,  (seven  subscribers,) 
both  in  spirit  and  condition ;  displaying  beating  the  famous  Escape,  then  the  pro- 
much  more  of  pleasure  in  exercise,  and  the  perty  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
enjoyment  of  air  and  conditional  freedom,  Wales. 

(from  the  narrow  confines  of  a  stable,)  In  the  first  spring  meeting  of  1791,  he 
than  the  least  tendency  to  habitual  vice,  won  the  renewed  1400  guineas,  a  sub- 
A  skittish  horse  will  jump  two  or  three  scription  of  200gs.  each,  half  forfeit;  beat- 
feet  at  the  flight  of  a  sparrow,  or  upon  the  ing  Pipator;  fourteen  having  paid  forfeit, 
rumbling  approach  of  a  carriage :  he  is  In  the  second  spring  meeting  he  received 
(unless  weary  with  work)  always  alive  150gs.  forfeit  of  four,  for  a  sweepstakes  of 
with  gaiety  and  motion,  without  the  least  SOOgs.  each,  over  the  Beacon.  The  first 
intentional  injury  to  those  who  ride  or  spi-ing  meeting,  1792,  he  won  the  King's 
drive  him.  There  are  those  who  confound  plate  at  Newmarket,  beating  those  famous 
the  terms,  and  consider  a  skittish   and  a  horses.   Coriander,    Gustavus,  and  Toby, 


starting  horse  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  synonymous. 

SKYSCRAPER.  The  name  of  a  horse 
of  much  racing  celebrity :  he  was  bred  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  got  by 
Highflyer   out  of  Everlasting.      In    the 


with  the  odds  ten  to  one  against  him  at 
starting.  At  Stockbridge  he  won  501. 
beating  Thalia.  He  won  the  King's  plate 
at  Winchester;  walked  over  for  a  sweep- 
stakes of  lOgs.  each,  five  subscribers,  at 
Bedford ;  won  the  King's  hundred  in  the 


Craven  meeting,  at  Newmarket,  1789,  first  October  meeting  at  Newmarket,  beat- 
when  two  years  old,  he  received  forfeit  ing  Skylark ;  and  in  the  second  a  subscrip- 
from  three  for  a  sweepstakes  of  200gs.  tion  of  60gs.  beating  Skylark  and  Esper- 
each,  across  the  flat.  The  same  meeting  sykes,  with  the  odds  against  him  at  start- 
he  beat  Mr.  Fox's  Maid  of  all  work,  across  ing.  In  1793  he  started  but  twice,  and 
the  flat,  for  SOOgs.  The  second  spring  was  beat  each  time  by  the  celebrated 
meeting  (then  three  years  old)  he  won  the  Coriander.  In  1794,  on  the  first  day  of 
Prince's  stakes  of  lOOgs.  each,  eight  sub-  the  first  spring  meeting  at  Newmarket,  he 
scribers;  the  Derby  stakes  at  Epsom,  50gs.  won  a  501.  plate,  beating  Serpent  and  No 
each,  thirty  subscribers.  At  the  same  Pretender;  about  which  time  the  Duke  of 
place  he  received  70gs.  compromise  from  Bedford,  beginning  to  reduce  his  racing 
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establishment,    Skyscraper    appeared   no        SLOT.     The  impression  of  a  deer's  foot 
more  on  the  tui-f.     He  covered  at  Woo-    upon  the  earth, 
burn  Abbey,  in  Bedfordshire. 

SLEUTH  HOUND.  Called,  also,  Slutii  Hound  and  Slow 
Hound.     See  the  article  Hound. 

SMELT,  THE.  Derives  its  name  from  having,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  the  scent  of  a  violet;  of  others,  that  of  a  cucumber;  and 
so  strange  is  the  disagreement  respecting  the  smell  of  this  fish,  that 
the  Germans  distinguish  it  by  the  title  of  the  stink-fish :  the  name 
of  sparling,  which  it  bears  in  Wales,  Lancashire,  and  in  the  north  of 
England,  is  taken  from  the  French  Eperlan. 

This  fish  inhabits  the  seas  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  but, 
is  never  found  so  far  south  as  the  Mediterranean :  the  Seine  is  one 
of  the  French  rivers  which  receive  it;  but  whether  it  is  found  south 
of  that  there  is  no  authority  to  decide.  If  the  observations  of  navi- 
gators (who  have  generally  too  much  to  engage  their  attention  to 
think  much  of  the  minutia?  of  Natural  History)  can  be  depended  upon, 
smelts  are  taken  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  measuring  twenty  inches 
in  length,  and  eight  in  circumference. 

They  are  met  with  in  the  seas  that  wash  our  coasts,  the  whole  year, 
and  seldom  go  far  from  shore,  except  when  they  ascend  the  rivers, 
which  they  do  with  the  tide ;  and  in  certain  of  which  it  is  remarked 
that  they  appear  a  long  time  before  they  spawn,  being  taken  in 
abundance  in  the  Thames  and  Dee,  in  November,  and  hvo  succeed- 
ing months ;  in  other  rivers  not  until  February  ;  and  in  March  and 
April  they  spawn,  and  are  very  prolific ;  after  which  they  all  return 
to  the  salt  water,  and  are  not  seen  in  the  rivers  until  the  next  season. 
It  has  been  observed  that  they  never  come  in  the  Mersey,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  snow  water  in  its  current;  and  that  in  the  spring,  and 
beginning  of  summer,  they  will  run  farther  up  than  in  the  decline  of 
the  year:  they  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  docks  that  are  opened 
for  the  reception  of  ships.  I'he  smelt  is  of  a  very  beautiful  form 
and  colour ;  the  head  is  transparent,  and  the  skin  in  general  so  thin 
that  with  a  good  microscope  the  circulation  of  its  blood  may  be  seen; 
the  irides  are  silvery,  the  pupil  of  a  full  black,  the  under  jaw  is  rather 
prominent;  in  the  front  of  the  upper  are  four  large  teeth;  those  in 
the  sides  of  both  are  small;  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are  two  rows, 
and  on  the  tongue  two  others,  of  large  teeth;  the  colour  of  the  back 
is  whitish,  with  a  cast  of  green;  beneath  which  it  is  varied  with  blue, 
and  then  succeeds  a  beautiful  gloss  of  a  silvery  hue ;  the  scales  are 
small,  and  readily  drop  off";  the  tail  is  forked;  the  flesh  is  tender, 
and  of  a  delicate  taste.  These  fish  vary  greatly  in  size:  the  largest 
Mr.  Pennant  ever  heard  of  was  thirteen  inches  long,  and  weighed 
half  a  pound;  they  are  often  sold  in  the  London  streets  under  the 
name  of  dried  sparlings,  being  split  and  dried,  and  are  recommended 
by  the  gentlemen  who  take  their  gills  of  a  morning  as  adding  to  the 
wine  a  particular  relish. 

The  smelt  is  to  be  angled  for  (when  the  tide  runs  up  is  preferable) 
with  a  paternoster  line,  having  five  or  six  hooks  as  many  inches  from 
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each  other,  and  baited  differently.  The  best  bait  is  very  small  fresh 
shrimps,  (not  boiled,)  or  the  tail  of  a  boiled  one:  next  to  these  are 
gentles  and  red  paste;  also  that  of  boiled  shrimps,  fine  white  bread, 
and  a  little  honey,  cadis,  blood-worms,  and  they  will  sometimes  take 
a  bit  of  their  own  species;  some  crumbs  of  bread  steeped  in  water 
should  be  now  and  then  thrown  in,  to  keep  them  together. 

Walton  mentions,  that  many  years  since,  in  the  month  of  August, 
such  vast  quantities  of  smelts  came  up  the  Thames  that  women  and 
children  became  anglers  for  them;  and  that  in  one  day,  between 
London  Bridge  and  Greenwich,  not  fewer  than  two  thousand  persons 
were  thus  employed. 


SNAFFLE.  The  simplest  and  plainest 
bridle-bit  is  so  called :  it  consists  of  only 
a  single  month-piece,  having  a  joint  in 
the  middle,  with  a  check  of  diifeient 
lengths  at  each  extremity,  and  an  eye 
annexed  to  receive  the  reins;  when  which 
are  added,  it  is  then  called  a  snaffle  (or 
single-reined)  bridle.  When  snaffle-bits 
are  made  very  large  in  the  month  for 
breaking  colts  and  ffllies,  they  are  then 
called  mouthing-bits. 

SNAP.  A  brown  horse,  foaled  in  1759, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Latham. 

Snap  was  got  by  Mr.  Shafto's  Snap,  his 
dam,  (bred  by  Mr.  Meredith)  by  Cade ; 
grandam,  (Dormouse  dam,)  by  Partner, 
and  was  own  sister  to  the  dam  of  Mo- 
lotto;  also  own  sister  to  the  dams  of 
Torismond,  Young  Cade,  Changeling, 
Match'em,  Sweepstakes,  &c.  Snap's  dam 
was  own  sister  to  Mr.  Meredith's  Mercury 
and  Merryman ;  also  to  Mr.  Swinburn's 
Cadormus. 

At  Ascot-heath  in  June,  176.3,  Snap 
won  501.  for  four-year  olds,  Sst.  71b.  and 
five-year  olds,  9st.  51b.  two-mile  heats, 
beating,  at  three  heats,  the  Duke  of  An- 
caster's  Proxy,  by  Blank,  5  years  old ;  Mr. 
Vernon's  Cerberus,  by  the  Godolphin 
Hunter,  5  years  old,  and  four  others : — 
Snap  won  the  first  and  third  heats  from 
Proxy,  who  won  the  second  heat  from 
Snap.  At  Maiden  in  August,  he  won  501. 
for  four  years  old,  colts  Sst.  71b.  and  fillies, 
Sst.  41b.  beating  Mr.  White's  Lucy  Cooper, 
by  Tartar;    Lord  March's  bay   filly,   by 

' ;  Mr.   Churchill's  bay   filly,   by 

Young  Cade ;  and  Mr.  Burlton's  Romeo. 
At  Guildford  in  June,  1764,  he  won  501. 
for  four-year  olds,  6st.  lOlb. ;  and  five- 
year  olds,  Sst.  4lb.  four-mile  heats,  beating 
Mr.  Roger's  Cub,  by  Cub,  four-years  old; 
and  Mr.  Wildman's  Gift,  by  Regulus,  five- 
years  old : — at  starting,  6  to  4  on  Snap. 
At  Ascot-heath  in  June,  he  won  501.  for 
four-year  olds,  Sst.  71b.  and  five-year  olds, 
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9st.  5lb. ;  two-mile  heats,  beating,  at  three 
heats,  Mr.  Wildman's  Granby,  five-years 
old.  iMr.  Vernon's  Follower,  5  years  old, 
and  2  others : — at  starting,  6  to  4  on 
Granby,  and  6  to  1  against  Snap,  who  won 
the  second  and  third  heats  from  Granby. 
At  Blandford  in  July,  he  won  501.  for  five- 
year  olds,  9st.  6lb. ;  and  aged,  lOst.  lOlb. 
beating  Mr.  Strode's  Star,  5  years  old; 
Mr.  Hilliar's  Zepharus,  aged;  and  Mr. 
Dee's  Chalfont,  aged: — he  also,  at  the 
same  place,  won  501.  give-and-take,  beat- 
ing Mr.  Beckford's  Amelia,  5  years  old ; 
and  Mr,  Frenchard's  Aurora,  5  years  old. 
At  Chelmsford  in  August,  he  received 
20gs.  no  horse  entering  against  him.  At 
Odsey  in  September,  he  won  501.  for  five- 
year  olds,  Sst.  lllb.  beating  Lord  Orford's 
Ghost : — the  first  heat  was  deemed  a  dead 
one,  and  Ghost  fell  in  running  for  the 
second.  At  Maidenhead,  (same  month) 
he  Avon  501.  for  five-year  olds,  9st.  lib. 
and  six-years  old,  9st.  9lb;  beating  Mr. 
Wilkin's  Athelstone,  6  years  old ;  and  dis- 
tanced, the  first  heat,  Mr.  Adams's  Mer- 
cury, 6  years  old.  And  at  Odiham  in 
October,  he  won  501.  weight  for  age  and 
qualifications,  beating,  at  three  heats.  Lord 
Portmore's  brown  Surrey,  by  Steady,  four 
years  old;  Mr.  Dawson's  Slouch,  5  years 
old,  and  4  others : — Brown  Surrey  won 
the  first  heat  from  Snap,  who  won  the 
second  from  Brown  Surrey,  and  the  third 
from  Slouch.  At  Epsom,  in  May,  1765, 
Snap  won  501.  free  for  any  horse  carrying 
9st. ;  beating  Mr.  Dutton's  Americus, 
aged ;  and  Mr.  Cox's  Harry  Longlegs, 
aged : — at  starting,  5  to  2  on  Snap.  At 
Ascot-heath  in  June,  he  won  501.  for  six- 
year  olds,  9st.  71b.  beating  Mr.  Shafto's 
Broomstick,  by  Regulus,  who  was  drawn 
after  the  first  heat: — 2  to  1  on  Snap.  At 
Marlborough,  (same  month)  he  won  501. 
free  for  any  horse  carr3'ing  Sst.  71b.  beat- 
ing Mr.  Humphrey's  Hazard,  aged;  Mr. 
Strode's  Tiney,  aged;  and  Mr.  Popham's 
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Greybeard,  aged.  At  Winchester  in  July, 
he  won  501.  for  five-year  olds,  9st. ;  six- 
years  old,  lOst.  beating  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
bei'land's  Milksop,  5  years  old.  And  at 
Odsey  in  September,  he  won  501.  for  six- 
year  olds,  8st.  101b.;  and  aged,  9st.  2lb. ; 
beating,  at  three  heats,  Mr.  Quick's  Gen- 
eral, aged;  and  Mr.  Byng's  Dragon,  six- 
years  old: — General  won  the  first  heat 
from  Snap,  who  won  the  second  and  third 
from  General.  At  Epsom,  in  May,  1766, 
Snap  won  501.  free  for  any  horse,  &c. 
9st. ;  beating  Mr.  Lane's  Crop,  aged;  Mr. 
Quick's  General,  aged ;  and  Mr.  Hale's 
Looby,  aged : — 7  to  4  on  Snap.  At  Ascot- 
heath  in  June,  Snap  started  for  501.  for 
aged  horses,  &c.  flst  121b.  when  he  won  the 
first  heat  from  Mr.  Quick's  General,  and 
Mr.  Strode's  Star;  but  he  fell  lame  in 
running  for  the  second  heat,  and  was  beat 
for  that  and  the  third  heat  with  some  difii- 
culty :  Star  was  third  for  every  heat. 
And  at  Epsom  in  May,  1767,  he  won  501. 
for  aged  horses,  &c.  9st.  beating,  at  three 
heats,  Mr.  Tyrer's  Ploughboy,  (who  won 
the  second  heat  from  Snap)  Mr.  Quick's 
DsedaluS;  and  Mr.  Strode's  Leopardess  : — 
at  starting,  5  to  4  on  Snap.  This  was  the 
only  time  of  his  starting  that  year,  and 
last  of  his  rimning. 

Snap  started  only  twice  besides  the 
above,  viz. ; — at  Epsom,  in  1763,  when  he 
was  beat  by  Mi-.  Wildman's  Granby,  (the 
first  time  of  his  I'unning) ;  beating,  in  the 
same  race.  Lord  Portmore's  Starling,  and 
5  others;  and  at  Swafi'ham  in  1765,  when 
he  was  beat  by  Lord  Bolingbroke's  P'ilch, 
5  years  old,  to  whom  he  allowed  nearly  3st. 

SNIPES.  These  birds  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  snipe  is  seen  throughout  the  Old  Continent,  from  the 
arctic  regions  of  Siberia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  which  last 
place  it  is  common  :  it  also  inhabits  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Japan. 
In  America  it  is  met  with  almost  without  exception,  particularly  in 
South  Carolina,  where  it  swarms  ;  it  is  found  in  equal  abundance  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well  as  in  all  the  low  and 
swampy  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  also  asserted,  that,  in  Egypt, 
in  the  fields  from  whence  the  crops  of  rice  are  just  taken,  snipes  are 
so  niunerous,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  person  to  shoot  a  basket 
full  in  a  day. 

Snipes  arrive  in  the  beginning  of  November  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
pass  the  whole  winter  there.  These  birds  are,  in  winter,  very  usual 
inhabitants  of  all  our  marshy  and  wet  grounds,  where  they  shelter 
themselves  in  the  rushes,  &c.  In  the  summer  they  disperse  to  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  are  found  upon  our  highest  mountains,  and  also  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  upon  our  low  and  wet  moors  : 
they  begin  to  pipe  the  first  week  in  April ;  many  of  them  breed  with 
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Snap  was  a  true  honest  runner,  with 
good  speed ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  if  he  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
some  nobleman  or  gentleman  who  could 
have  run  him  in  their  engagements,  or 
matched  him,  but  that  he  would  have 
proved  himself  equal,  if  not  superioi",  to 
most  horses  of  his  time  at  Newmarket. 

Snap  was  a  stallion  at  Mr.  Sparrow's  at 
Sutton,  near  Epsom,  Surrey,  at  5gs.  and 
5s. — he  was  sire  of  Lord  Farnham's  Sem- 
pronius,  Hippomenes,  and  Cul  Blank ; 
Sir  J.  Shelley's  Fantail;  Lord  Abingdon's 
Lady  Bumfidget;  Lord  Waltliam's  Blos- 
som ;  Sir  F.  Poole's  Staring  Tom ;  Mr. 
Ver-non's  Maxim;  Mr.  Pai-ker's  Lottery; 
Mr.  Adams's  Master  Slender;  Mr.  Wat- 
son's Molly  Spindle,  Squib,  Shrimp,  Beau, 
&:c.  &c. 

SNORTING.  Is  a  cartilaginous  pro- 
pulsion of  sovmd  from  the  nostrils  of  a 
horse,  which  he  avails  himself  of  at  dif- 
ferent times,  to  signify  sensations  seem- 
ingly opposite  to  each  other.  Upon  being 
led  from  the  light,  through  a  gloomy  pas- 
sage, to  a  still  more  gloomy  stable,  he  is 
frequently  observed  to  snort  either  fi'om 
fear  or  surprize ;  meeting  or  coming  sud- 
denly upon  a  new,  strange  or  unnatural 
object,  he  snorts  from  absolute  dread  of 
injury;  taken  into  a  stable  or  out-house 
smelling  musty,  from  foul  dung  and  con- 
fined air,  he  snorts  with  dislike,  and  enters 
with  reluctance  :  but  snorting  in  the  field 
at  exercise,  or  in  the  chase  with  hounds, 
may  each  be  considered  a  proof  of  pleasiu'- 
able  gratification. 
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us.  They  lay  a  very  large  egg ;  and  the  young  appear  ugly  and 
shapeless  ;  the  mother  never  deserts  them  till  then-  long  bill  is  firm 
enough  to  enable  them  to  procure  food.  When  disturbed  much  in 
the  breeding  season,  they  soar  to  a  vast  height,  the  male  making  a 
singular  bleating  noise,  which,  in  superstitious  times,  was  called  cam- 
pana  ccslostis,  and  when  they  descend,  they  dart  down  most  rapidly ; 
the  cock  also,  whilst  the  hen  is  sitting,  poises  himself  on  his  wings, 
sometimes  making  a  whistling,  and  frequently  a  drumming,  noise ;  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  this  noise  is  ventriloquous,  or  is  produced  by  • 
the  motion  of  his  wings. 

These  birds  feed  on  worms  and  insects,  which  they  find  in  the 
moist  ground,  as  also  on  snails,  which  last  have  been  found  whole  in 
their  stomachs  :  they  usually  have  abundance  of  fat,  which  is  not  apt 
to  cloy,  and  rarely  disagrees  with  those  that  eat  it :  it  is  cooked  like 
the  woodcock,  without  extracting  the  entrails,  and  is  every  where 
esteemed  for  its  delicious  flavour. 

The  common  snipe,  as  we  have  already  observed,  under  the  head 
snipe  shooting,  weighs  four  ounces ;  length,  near  twelve  inches  ; 
breadth,  about  fourteen  ;  the  bill  is  three  inches  long,  and  rough  or 
serrated  at  the  edges  ;  the  head  is  divided  lengthways  by  two  black 
lines,  and  three  of  red,  one  of  the  last  passing  over  the  middle  of  the 
head,  and  one  above  each  eye  ;  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  is  a 
dusky  line  ;  chin,  white  ;  the  neck  is  varied  with  brown  and  red  ; 
the  scapulars  are  beautifully  striped,  lengthways,  on  one  web,  and 
barred  on  the  other  with  black  and  yellow ;  the  quill  feathers  are 
dusky,  but  the  edge  of  the  first  is  white,  as  are  the  tips  of  the  se- 
condaries ;  the  quill  feathers  next  the  back,  are  barred  with  black 
and  palered;  breast  and  belly,  white;  tail  coverts,  long,  almost  cover 
the  tail,  and  are  of  a  reddish  brown ;  the  tail  consists  of  fourteen 
feathers,  black  in  their  lower  part,  then  crossed  with  a  broad  bar  of 
deep  orange,  another  narrow  one  of  black,  and  the  ends  white  or 
pale  orange  ;  the  vent  feathers,  a  dull  yellow  ;  the  legs,  pale  green  ; 
and  the  toes  entirely  divided.  In  the  Leverian  Museum  are  some 
specimens  of  snipes  with  the  plumage  curiously  variegated. 

The  following  interesting  observations  respecting  the  snipe  were 
made  by  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk :  he  says  "  that  their  first  coming- 
is  early  in  September,  which  is  merely  transitory,  stopping  for  a  day 
or  two,  or,  perhaps,  only  for  a  few  hours  ;  they  are  then  often  found 
in  large  flocks,  but  do  not  lie  well.  At  the  end  of  October  the 
greatest  number  arrive,  are  found  more  universally  dispersed,  and 
afford  better  amusement  than  earlier  in  the  season  ;  but  immediately 
as  the  severity  of  winter  commences,  they  almost  entirely  disappear, 
and  return  no  more  till  March,  previous  to  their  final  departure." 
During  frost,  this  gentleman  says,  he  has  searched  the  spring  ditches 
(where  water  is  constantly  springing)  which,  remaining  free  from  ice, 
presented  both  food  and  shelter;  but,  excepting  the  two  or  three  early 
days  of  the  frost,  found  very  few.  The  backwardness  or  forwardness 
of  the  spring,  he  says,  always  influences  snipes,  which  induced  this 
gentleman  to  remark  the  coincidence  of  the  time  of  the  flowering  of 
wild  plants,  and  that  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  snipes.  In  Feb- 
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ruary,  a  few  prematurely  arrive,  as  in  1800,  when,  upon  the  26th, 
he  found  several ;  but  a  frost  set  in  and  again  drove  them  back :  in 
1801,  between  the  10th  and  17th,  there  were  many  snipes  in  the 
marshes,  during  M'hich  period,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  ; 
he  looked  the  same  marshes  on  the  24th,  and  did  not  find  a  single 
snipe.  In  March  they  again  visit  the  marshes  nuinerously,  earlier  or 
later,  according  to  the  spring's  appearance :  in  that  of  1 800  they  re- 
turned on  the  13th  ;  on  the  26th,  they  were  observed  to  be  most  nu- 
merous, and  within  a  few  days,  most  of  them  left  us  for  other 
countries  ;  while  some  few  remained  to  rear  their  offspring  in  this. 
The  spring  of  1801  was  very  forward,  and  several  snipes  this  gentle- 
man observed,  on  the  9th  of  March,  on  Mounhold  Heath  ;  on  the 
11th  there  were  considerable  numbers  in  the  marshes,  but  they  were 
wild  ;  by  the  27th  many  had  departed.  "  In  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
I  observed  (continues  this  gentleman)  on  the  25th  of  March,  1800, 
the  March  violet  in  flower ;  and  at  that  time  the  snipes  were  in 
greatest  abundance.  In  ISOl,  the  violet  was  in  flower  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  on  the  9th  and  11th  the  snipes  were  in  plenty,  both  on 
the  heath  and  in  the  marshes.  In  1800,  the  pilewort  began  to  ex- 
pand its  yellow  flowers,  under  warm  hedges,  by  the  26th  of  March  ; 
in  1801,  it  was  as  early  as  the  11th  ;  in  both  which  instances  it  coin- 
cidedj  even  to  a  day,  with  the  appearing  of  the  greatest  number  of 
snipes,"  which  this  gentleman  observed  in  the  spring  of  these  two  years. 

The  haunts  and  food  of  the  jack  snipe,  or  judcock,  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  preceding  ;  but  these  birds  are  never  met  with  in  such 
numbers  as  the  common  snipe  :  it  lies  very  close,  and  will  sometimes 
suffer  itself  to  be  almost  trodden  on  before  it  will  spring  ;  its  flight 
is  seldom  distant,  and  its  motions  altogether  are  more  sluggish  than 
those  of  the  common  snipe.  It  is  only  half  as  large  as  the  latter, 
weighing  scarcely  two  ounces,  for  which  reason,  in  some  places,  they 
are  called  half  snipes :  the  dimensions,  however,  are  not  exactly  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  length  of  the  common  snipe  being  twelve 
inches  ;  the  length  of  the  jack  snipe,  eight  and  a  half.  The  bill  is 
above  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  black;  crown  of  the  head,  black, 
tinged  with  rust  colour ;  a  black  streak  divides  the  head,  lengthways, 
from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  over  each  eye  a 
yellow  streak  passes  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  head ;  neck  varied  with 
white,  brown,  and  pale  red;  scapulars  narrow,  very  long,  brown, 
and  margined  with  yellow;  the  rump,  of  a- glossy  blueish  purple; 
belly  and  vent,  white  ;  the  greater  cpiill  feathers,  dusky  ;  tail,  brown, 
with  tawny  edges,  and  consists  of  twelve  pointed  feathers  ;  the  legs 
are  of  a  cinereous  green. 

These  birds  breed  in  our  marshes.  Fermin,  in  his  account  of 
Surinam,  says  they  are  seen  there  by  thousands  on  the  sea  shore  ; 
that  he  must  be  a  bad  marksman  who  does  not  kill  sixty  at  once, 
with  fine  shot ;  and  that  he  killed  eighty-five  at  a  single  discharge  ; 
that  the  flesh  is  excellent,  but  the  bird  so  small,  that  a  man  may  eat 
twenty  at  a  meal.  But  Fermin  has  evidently  mistaken  the  ox  bird, 
or  purre,  for  the  jack  snipe,  as  they  appear  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
admit  such  aggregate  slaughter. 
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The  great  or  solitary  snipe  is  not  common  in  England,  but  is  some- 
times met  with,  particularly  on  the  extensive  marsh  called  Martin 
Mere,  in  Lancashire.  They  are  found  alone,  and  hence  the  name 
solitary  snipe  has  been  given  them. 

This  bird  weighs  eight  ounces  ;  length,  sixteen  inches ;  bill,  four 
inches  long ;  crown  of  the  head,  black,  divided  down  the  middle  by 
a  pale  stripe  ;  over  and  beneath  each  eye,  another  of  the  same ;  neck 
and  breast,  of  a  yellowish  white,  finely  marked  with  small  semicir- 
cular lines  of  black ;  belly,  with  cordated  spots,  and  sides  undulated 
with  black ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  very  like  the  common  snipe ; 
quills,  dusky ;  tail,  reddish  ;  the  two  middle  feathers,  plain ;  the 
others  barred  with  black. 

For  a  further  elucidation  of  this  subject,  we  must  again  have  re- 
course to  Johnson's  Shooter's  Companion  :  speaking  of  the  snipe, 
the  author  observes,  "  It  frequently  happens,  that,  an  opinion  once 
generally  received,  however  ridiculous  its  origin,  or  absurd  in  itself, 
if  it  be  not  of  a  nature  to  excite  inquiry,  becomes  a  sort  of  common 
law,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  handed  from  one  generation 
to  another  with  implicit  credit,  untainted  by  the  most  remote  suspi- 
cion. Thus,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  I  have  resided,  the 
idea  that  the  snipe  rose  from  its  bill,  or,  that,  in  rising  from  the 
ground  to  fly,  this  bird  pushed  itself  up  by  its  long  bill,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  use  its  wings,  was  the  uniform,  but  mistaken,  belief.  Indeed 
I  should  never  have  suspected  this  opinion,  but  from  an  accidental 
circumstance,  which  occurred  last  winter  (1822)  when,  in  shooting  at 
a  snipe,  I  wounded  it  very  slightly,  merely  fracturing  the  extreme 
end  of  one  of  its  wings  :  the  bird  came  to  the  ground,  but  made 
many  efforts  to  rise  again,  and  absolutely  contrived  to  raise  itself  a 
yard  or  more  repeatedly.  By  the  time  I  had  reloaded  my  gun  the 
snipe  had  got  to  a  considerable  distance,  principally,  however,  by 
running.  As  I  approached  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  up,  its  efforts 
were  repeated,  during  which,  I  distinctly  observed  that  it  did  not 
rise  from  its  bill,  but  threw  itself  into  the  air  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  crow  or  any  other  bird,  by  springing  from  its  feet:  but  injustice 
I  ought  to  remark,  that  the  circumstance  was  noticed  by  a  much 
younger  sportsman  than  myself,  with  whom  I  happened  to  be  in 
company,  and  but  for  him,  in  all  probability,  the  bird  would  have 
been  pocketed,  sans  ceremonie,  and  the  matter  (trifling  enough  cer- 
tainly) still  have  remained  enveloped  in  an  ignorance  equal  to  the 
mistaken  fancy  which  originally  invented  it.  However,  while  I  stood 
watching  the  bird's  attempts  to  escape,  I  noticed  another  peculiarity 
in  it : — exhausted  as  it  soon  became  by  its  impatient  eftbrts  to  fly,  it 
then  tried  to  get  away  by  running ;  and,  when  we  approached  very 
near,  it  repeatedly  spread  out  its  little  tail  like  a  fan,  and  erected  it 
after  the  manner  of  a  turkey  cock ;  at  the  same  time,  I  was  fully 
convinced,  from  the  length  of  its  legs  when  it  stood  erect,  that  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  for  the  snipe  to  put  its  bill  to  the  ground  in  order 
to  rise,  had  I  not  witnessed  its  repeated  attempts  to  fly. 

"  When  seen  on  the  ground,  the  snipe  is  a  very  pretty  bird  ;  and 
though  its  bill,  compared  with  its  size,  seems  out  of  all  proportion, 
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yet,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  carries  its  head,  it  presents  nothing 
of  that  grotesque  appearance  which  the  enormous  length  of  its  bill 
would  induce  one  to  expect. 

"  In  the  course  of  all  my  shooting  excursions  (continues  the  au- 
thor) I  never  recollect  observing  a  snipe  on  the  ground  prior  to  its 
rising,  though  I  have  shot  some  hundreds.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  are  scarcely  ever  seen  till  on  the  wing  ;  and  this  circumstance, 
aided  by  the  coincidence  of  an  enormous  length  of  bill,  has,  in  all 
probability,  given  rise  to  the  supposition  before  mentioned." 

There  is  a  story  recorded  of  a  gentleman  of  Easthampstead,  in 
Windsor  Forest,  who  very  warmly  entertained  his  friend  with  a  de- 
scription of  "  a  jack  snipe  he  had  found  upon  the  heath,  which  had 
afforded  him  sport  for  six  weel's ;  and  he  did  not  at  all  doubt  but 
he  would  serve  him  for  sport  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  if  he 
was  not  taken  off  by  a  frost ;  and  what  was  still  more  convenient,  he 
always  knew  where  to  find  him." 


SOILING.  A  term  denoting  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle,  under  cover,  on  recent  vege- 
tables. 

Soiling  horses  in  the  house,  says  Gibson, 
proves  sometimes  beneficial^  and  some- 
times hurtful,  either  when  a  horse's  case 
has  not  been  rightly  judged  of,  or  when 
the  article  made  use  of  for  soiling  happens 
to  be  bad  of  its  kind.  Geldings  are  not 
frequently  soiled,  but  chiefly  stallions,  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  procure  good  inclo- 
sures  for  them  to  run  single  abroad,  without 
much  charge  and  trouble ;  for  two  of  them 
will  seldom  agree  long  in  one  place.  And 
therefore  I  should  never  advise  any  one  to 
turn  stallions  to  grass,  or  soil  them  in  the 
house,  unless  they  have  such  complaints 
as  absolutely  to  require  it;  for  most  of  the 
disorders  for  which  stallions  are  soiled  may 
be  remedied  by  feeding  on  straAv  for  a  time 
instead  of  hay,  which  they  will  dispense 
with  much  easier  than  geldings:  for  many 
of  our  geldings  are  apt  to  grow  faint  and 
weak  without  hay,  and  few  of  them  can  be 
brought  to  eat  straw  readily. 

If  a  stallion  happens  to  be  lamed  in  such 
manner  as  to  require  a  place  where  he 
may  range  at  pleasure,  then  an  orchard, 
or  some  field  that  is  exceedingly  well 
fenced,  should  be  provided  for  him ;  but 
if  he  has  no  lameness,  but  some  other  dis- 
order, as  heat,  and  eruptions  on  his  skin, 
that  may  require  soiling,  or  if  geldings  or 
mares  are  to  be  soiled  for  any  such  com- 
plaints, care  should  be  taken  to  provide 
such  herbage  for  them  as  is  young,  tender, 
and  full  of  sap,  whether  green  barley, 
tares,  clover,  or  any  thing  else  the  season 
produces :  though  green  barley  is  generally 
preferred  to  all  other  food  for  this  purpose  ; 
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but  then  it  should  be  cut  before  it  shoots 
into  the  ear,  while  it  is  full  of  sap  and 
moisture;  for  afterwards  it  turns  dry,  and 
the  stem  grows  tough  and  hard  to  digest. 
The  same  caution  is  no  less  necessary 
with  respect  to  clover  and  tares,  that  these 
be  young,  and  cut  fresh  once  every  day  or 
oftener,  otherwise  they  may  easily  do  more 
hurt  than  good;  for  though  a  horse  is  so 
strong  by  nature,  and  more  vigorous  and 
active  than  perhaps  any  other  creature  of 
his  size,  yet  his  stomach  and  intestines  are 
but  thin,  if  compared  with  those  of  some 
other  animals  of  the  same  bulk,  and  more 
easil}'  distended,  and  therefore  he  seems 
to  require  food  of  easier  digestion  than  the 
horned  cattle.  This  indeed  is  manifest  by 
the  choice  he  makes  for  himself  Avlien  at 
grass,  and  therefore  when  the  herbage 
with  which  a  horse  is  soiled  happens  to  be 
old,  though  a  good  feeding  horse  will  eat 
it  for  want  of  something  better,  yet  I  have 
several  times  known  disorders  to  follow 
upon  it,  by  this  kind  of  aliment  stopping 
in  the  intestines  and  obstructing  them, 
which  has  been  attended  with  great  in- 
ward heat,  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  reeling, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  other  untowardly 
symptoms,  until  a  plentiful  discharge  of 
dung  has  been  procured  bj'^  emollient 
glysters.  I  have  seen  the  fteces  come 
away  in  great  clods,  very  hard,  black,  and 
foetid,  not  unlike  what  has  lain  a  consider- 
able time  mellowing  and  rotting  on  a 
dunghill,  in  the  same  manner  as  happens 
sometimes  to  horses  that  are  fed  with  rye- 
grass and  clover,  where  they  have  not 
sufiicient  work  or  exercise  to  digest  it.  I 
Jiave  known  others,  perhaps  where  the 
digestive  faculty  has  been  stronger,  break 
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out  about  the  neck,  rump,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  somethnes  on  the  Umbs, 
with  many  other  signs  of  a  surfeit,  to  the 
great  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the 
owner.  For  all  such  herbage,  when  it  is 
divested  of  its  sap,  has  very  soon  a  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction,  and  therefore  not 
only  induces  a  weak  blood,  but  obstruction 
in  the  first  passages.  Hence,  those  who 
would  succeed  well  in  soiling  horses  should 
be  situated  near  to  the  place  where  it  is 
cut,  that  it  may  be  fresh,  at  least  every 
morning,  and  leave  off  when  it  becomes 
old  and  rank,  or  else  go  on  with  some  other 
herbage  which  is  of  later  growth,  till  the 
horse  has  been  sufficiently  cooled  and 
purged. 

Some  horses  piu'ge  but  little  in  soiling, 
others  a  great  deal  more  than  what  is 
usual  at  grass ;  which  may  sometimes  be 
owing  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
herbage,  to  its  being  yoiuiger  or  older, 
fresher  or  staler,  or  perhaps  sometimes  to 
the  difference  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
grows.  However,  this  may  be  as  often 
owing  to  the  difference  of  constitution  in 
horses  as  to  any  other  cause ;  for  when 
several  horses  are  soiled  together,  we  see 
some  purge  till  they  fall  away  and  grow 
lean,  some  purge  very  gently,  and  others 
scarcely  purge  at  all,  though  they  are  all 
fed  alike,  and  with  the  same  herbage. 
The  same  peculiarity  is  often  observable 
at  grass  also ;  which  only  shews,  that  some 
horses  are  not  so  easily  moved  to  purge  as 
others,  though  it  is  probable  those  that 
purge  the  least  stale  the  most  plentifully, 
which  in  some  cases  may  be  equally  ad- 
vantageous. 

When  horses  lose  their  flesh  much  in 
soiling,  they  should  be  taken  off  to  a  more 
solid  diet,  otherwise  they  will  grow  so  poor 
and  weak  as  to  require  some  time  after- 
wards before  they  recover  their  flesh.  In 
this  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
soiling  and  grazing ;  for  if  horses  lose  their 
flesh  never  so  much  at  grass,  yet  they  soon 
grow  fat  after  the  purging,  for  there  they 
have  the  benefit  of  the  open  air,  and  great 
choice,  an  advantage  which  horses  at  soil 
have  not,  but  are  forced  to  be  taken  off 
abruptly  to  dry  food.  And  therefore  when 
a  horse  has  done  soiling,  he  ought  to  be 
continued  some  time  on  an  open  diet,  at 
least  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  A  little 
sweet  bran  may  at  first  be  mixed  with  his 
oats,  and  his  hay  sprinkled  with  water 
just  when  it  is  put  into  the  rack,  and  every 
day  gentle  exercise,  increasing  both  his 
food  and  exercise  by  degrees.  He  shovdd 
also  be  dressed  gradually,  and  only  littered 
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down  in  the  night,  and  not  to  lie  con- 
stantly on  his  litter  for  the  first  fortnight, 
all  sudden  changes  from  hot  to  cold,  or 
from  cold  to  hot,  being  hazardous  ;  after 
which  he  may  be  curried  and  dressed  as 
usual,  and  his  diet  increased,  to  render 
him  fit  for  business.  Indeed  we  find  some 
horses  so  hardy,  that  they  scarce  need 
these  precautions ;  yet  no  man  can  well 
err  with  reasonable  care  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, which  sometimes  happen  where 
they  are  least  expected. " 

Ml-.  John  Lawrence  says,  in  my  opinion, 
natural  grass  is  superior,  and  more  likely 
to  answer  the  intended  purpose  of  stable 
soiling,  than  tares  or  any  other  herbage  ; 
from  repeated  trials  I  have  found,  that 
horses  and  horned  cattle  prefer  it  to  all 
other  green  meat,  without  even  excepting 
the  so  often  and  highly  celebi'ated  lucern. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  artificial  grasses 
is  an  important  object;  but  no  doubt,  I 
conceive,  can  be  entertained  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  natural,  either  green  or  dry. 
When  the  vast  consequence  of  grass  is 
considered,  both  in  relation  to  quantity 
and  quality,  the  neglected  state  of  oiu" 
meadows  and  pasture  lands,  in  many  jiarts 
of  the  country,  may  well  be  wondered  at, 
and  the  question  naturally  asked,  why  the 
simple  herbage  should  not  be  cultivated 
with  the  same  care  and  assiduity  as  corn : 
I  have  known  it  repay  immensely  the  ex- 
pense of  manure,  of  pure  and  good  seed 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
of  the  most  attentive  culture.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  improvident  practice,  whe- 
ther in  a  public  or  private  view,  than 
withholding  so  tenaciously,  old,  foul,  un- 
productive meadow  from  the  plough  ;  the 
breaking  up  of  which  would  pay  so  abun- 
dantly in  the  first  instance,  and  still  more 
largely  in  the  succeeding  grass  crops.  It 
is  obvious,  nothing  more  is  needed,  in  this 
case,  than  to  adopt  improved  methods  of 
laying  down  to  grass. 

SO^LAND  GOOSE.  See  Gannet, 
page  365. 

SOLE  OF  A  HORSE.  That  plate  of 
horn  which,  encompassing  the  fleshy  sole, 
covers  the  whole  bottom  of  the  foot.  The 
sole  ought  to  be  thick  and  strong,  and  the 
shoe  of  a  horse  so  set  upon  the  hoof  as  not 
to  bear  upon  it;  for  otherwise  the  sole  would 
be  hurt,  and  not  only  make  the  horse  lame, 
but  destroy  the  flesh  that  separates  it  from 
the  coffin  bone. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  farriers 
to  take  out  the  sole.  It  is  done  without 
touching  the  hoof,  for  taking  off  the  crust 
makes  a  hoof  cast.     A  horse  that  has  been 
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unsoled,  it  is  said,  will  recovei'  in  a  month's 
time. 

This  custom  of  the  smiths  and  farriers  of 
drawing  horses'  soles,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  inflammation  of  the  part,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  free  perspiration,  we  could  never 
perceive  the  least  henefit  accruing  from  ; 
as  this  management  leaves  such  a  weak- 
ness and  tenderness  behind,  that  the  poor 
creatures  ever  after  scarce  fail  of  lahoiu'ing 
under  an  incurable  lameness.  Nor  has 
La  Fosse,  though  he  has  recommended  the 
practice,  produced  a  single  instance  of  its 
success.  In  lieu  thereof,  of  tearing  the 
the  sole  up  by  the  roots,  Mr.  Wood  sub- 
stitutes the  following  method,  viz. : — in 
the  first  place,  in  order  to  take  oft"  from 
the  tension  of  the  vessels,  and  lessen  the 
inflammation,  blood  must  be  drawn  away 
at  the  toe  of  the  horse,  and  above  the  hoof. 
After  which,  apply  the  subsecpient  poul- 
tice, viz. : 

Take  Linseed  boiled  in  water  to  a  pulp. 
Add  goose-grease,  tar,  and  cow- 
dung  ;   and  boil  them  all  togethei'  to 
the  consistence  of  a  poultice. 

Let  this  be  put  to  the  foot,  and  all 
roimd  the  hoof;  and  above  the  coronet 
apply  a  cold  charge.  Where  there  is  no 
great  inflammation,  the  addition  of  a  little 
soap  to  the  poultice  will  very  much  assist 
in  removing  any  coagulation  of  the  blood 
in  that  quarter. 

When  the  foot  is  shaped  like  the  back 
part  of  an  oyster  shell,  and  the  sole  higher 


than  the  hoof,  so  that  the  whole  foot  is 
quite  filled  uji  on  the  lower  part,  it  is 
called  a  crowned  sole  by  farriers. 

SORREL.     See  Colour. 

SOUND  OR  SOUNDER.  A  term  used 
for  a  herd  of  wild  hogs. 

SOUNDNESS.— Li  a  horse,  is  of  such 
extensive  meaning,  and  infinite  import- 
ance to  the  sporting  world,  to  dealers  in 
horses,  and  to  individual  purchasers,  that 
it  is  exceedingly  necessary  some  criterion 
should  be  fixed  by  which  its  present  unde- 
fined, very  quibbling,  and  often  sinister, 
interpretation  should  be  more  properly  and 
more  equitably  understood;  for  want  of 
which,  more  litigation  was,  some  years  ago, 
carried  into  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  for 
the  emolument  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long-robe,  than  any  other 
subject  v.'hatever.  The  general  custom 
between  buyer  and  seller  is  precisely  this : 
the  horse  is  sold  with  or  without  certain 
conditions  in  respect  to  soundness,  and 
this  is  done  by  what  is  called  a  warranty 
on  the  part  of  the  seller  thus :  He  is 
warranted  perfectly  sound,  free  from  vice 
or  blemish,  and  quiet  to  ride,  or  draw,  as 
either  or  both  the  latter  may  happen  to  be. 
A  horse  sold  without  a  warranty,  and  taken 
as  he  is,  is  then  purchased  (and  the  pur- 
chase abided  by)  with  all  faults,  and  can- 
not be  returned  under  any  plea  whatever, 
imless  he  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
glandered  at  the  time  of  purchase,  in  which 
state  no  horse  can  be  legally  sold. 


SOW.  Although  animals  of  the  hog  kind  are  not  in  much  re- 
quest as  pointers,  yet  as  one  of  those  creatures  was  actually  taught 
to  find  and  set  game,  the  circumstance  merits  at  least  a  casual  notice 
in  this  place.  Toomer,  (already  noticed  in  this  work,)  actually  broke 
a  black  sow  to  find  game,  and  to  back  and  stand  ;  and  if  Slut  was 
not  so  active,  she  M^as  as  steady,  as  any  pointer.  The  sow,  called 
Slut,  was  bred  in  the  New  Forest,  and  was  of  that  kind  which  main- 
tain themselves  in  the  forest  just  mentioned,  except  when  they  have 
young,  and  then  are  fed  but  a  few  weeks ;  and  the  sow  in  question  was 
given,  when  about  three  months  old,  to  be  a  breeding  sow,  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  to  Mr.  Richard  Toomer,  both,  at  that  time,  keepers  in  the 
forest.  From  having  no  young,  she  was  not  fed,  nor  taken  much 
notice  of,  till  about  eighteen  months  old ;  she  was  seldom  observed 
near  the  Lodge,  but  chanced  to  be  seen  one  day  when  Mr.  Edward 
Toomer  was  there.  The  brothers  were  concerned  together  in  break- 
ing pointers  and  setters,  some  of  their  own  breeding,  and  others 
which  were  sent  to  be  broke,  by  different  gentlemen  ;  of  the  latter, 
although  they  would  stand  and  back,  many  Avere  so  indifferent,  that 
they  would  neitlier  hunt,  nor  express  any  satisfaction  when  birds 
were  killed  and  placed  before  them.  The  slackness  in  these  dogs 
first  suggested  the  idea,  that,  by  the  same  method,  any  other  animal 
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might  be  made  to  stand,  and  answer  the  same  purpose  as  one  of  those 
ill-bred  and  inactive  pointers.  At  this  instant,  the  sow  passed  by, 
and  was  remarked  as  being  extremely  handsome  :  R.  Toomer  threw 
her  a  piece  or  two  of  oatmeal  roll,  for  which  she  appeared  grateful, 
and  approached  very  near ;  from  that  time  they  were  determined  to 
make  a  sporthig  pig  of  her.  The  first  step  was  to  give  her  a  name, 
and  that  of  Slut  (given  in  consequence  of  soiling  herself  in  a  bog)  she 
acknowledged  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  never  afterwards  forgot. 
Within  a  fortnight,  she  would  find  and  point  partridges  and  rabbits; 
and  her  training  was  much  forwarded  by  the  abundance  of  both  which 
were  near  the  Lodge.  She  daily  improved,  and  in  a  few  weeks  would 
retrieve  birds  that  had  run,  as  well  as  the  best  pointer  ;  nay,  her 
nose  appeared  superior  to  that  of  most  pointers.  They  hunted  her 
principally  on  the  moors  and  heaths.  Slut  has  stood  partridges, 
black  game,  pheasants,  snipes,  and  rabbits,  in  the  same  day,  but  v^as 
never  known  to  point  a  hare.  She  was  seldom  taken  by  choice,  more 
than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Lodge,  but  has  frequently  joined  them, 
when  out  with  their  pointers,  and  continued  with  them  several  hours. 
She  has  sometimes  set  a  jack  snipe  when  all  the  pointers  had  passed 
it :  she  would  back  the  dogs  when  they  pointed,  but  the  dogs  refused 
to  back  her  until  spoken  to  ;  so  that  she  has  been  frequently  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  pointers.  In  consequence  of  the  dogs  not 
liking  to  hunt  when  she  was  with  them  (for  they  dropped  their  sterns, 
and  manifested  symptoms  of  dislike  or  suspicion)  she  did  not  very 
often  accompany  them,  except  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing ;  or  when 
she  accidentally  joined  them  in  the  forest.  Her  pace  was  mostly  a 
trot ;  and  she  was  seldom  known  to  gallop,  except  when  called  to  go 
out  shooting,  in  which  case,  she  would  come  home  off  the  forest  at 
full  stretch  (for  she  was  never  shut  up,  except  to  prevent  her  being 
out  of  the  sound  of  the  whistle  or  call,  when  a  party  of  gentlemen 
had  appointed  to  see  her  out  the  next  day,  and  which  call  she  obeyed 
as  readily  as  a  dog) ;  and  she  would  express  as  much  pleasure  as  a 
dog  on  being  shewn  the  gun.  She  always  testified  great  delight 
when  game,  dead  or  alive,  was  placed  before  her.  She  has  fre- 
quently set  a  single  partridge  at  forty  yards  distance,  her  nose  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  bird ;  after  standing  some  considerable  time,  she 
would  drop,  still  keeping  her  nose  in  an  exact  line,  and  would  con- 
tinue in  that  position  until  the  game  moved :  if  it  took  wing,  she 
would  come  up  to  the  place,  and  put  her  nose  down  two  or  three 
times  ;  but,  if  a  bird  ran  off,  she  would  get  up  and  go  to  the  place, 
and  draw  slowly  after  it,  and  wdien  the  bird  stopped,  she  would  be- 
come stationary  as  before.  The  two  Toomers  lived  about  seven  miles 
apart,  at  Rhinefield  and  Broomey  Lodges ;  Slut  has  many  times 
gone,  by  herself,  from  one  lodge  to  the  other,  as  if  to  solicit  being 
taken  out  shooting.  She  was  about  five  years  old,  when  her  master 
died,  and  at  the  auction  of  his  pointers,  &c.  was  included  in  the  sale, 
and  bought  in  at  ten  guineas.  Sir  H.  Mildmay  having  expressed  a 
wish  for  this  animal,  she  was  sent  to  Dogmersfield  Park,  where  she 
remained  some  years.  She  was  last  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Sikes,  and  was  then  ten  years  old,  and  had  become  fat  and  slothful ;  but 
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would  set  game,  nevertheless,  as  well  as  before.  When  killed,  which 
was  at  Bassilden  House,  Slut  weighed  seven  hundred  pounds.  Being 
thus  dishonourably  slaughtered  was  an  unworthy  death  for  so  extra- 
ordinary an  animal. 

SPANIEL.  This  name  is  generally  applied  to  the  springer,  or 
small  land  spaniel,  as  the  term  setter  is  to  the  large  land  spaniel. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  this  beautiful  little  animal,  all  of  which, 
however,  are  remarkable  for  their  cheerful  activity.  They  are  not 
calculated  for  an  extensive  range  ;  and  are  therefore  very  rarely 
used  except  for  beating  covers,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  pheasant  or 
woodcock,  and  they  give  notice  of  their  approach  to  the  object  by  a 
sort  of  whimper,  which  increases  to  a  bark  as  the  game  springs. 
They  are  aftectionate  and  docile,  and  easily  broken  or  trained  :  in 
fact,  their  whole  system  of  education  consists  of  nothing  more  than 
merely  to  keep  them  tolerably  close  to  the  sportsman ;  since,  if  they 
are  suffered  to  ramble  out  of  gun  shot,  the  game  rises  at  too  great  a 
distance,  the  object  is  thus  defeated  which  they  were  intended  to 
promote,  and  a  mortification,  much  better  felt  than  can  be  described, 
must  inevitably  ensue.  Their  beauty  and  aftectionate  disposition 
will  always  excite  attention ;  but  they  are,  after  all,  perhaps  better 
calculated  for  coursing  than  the  fowling-piece,  as  they  may  be  use- 
fully employed  in  driving  a  hare  from  a  copse  or  thicket,  while  a 
pointer,  or  particularly  a  setter,  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  phea- 
sant or  woodcock  shooting.  However,  if  sporting  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  the  utmost  pinnacle  of  perfection,  are  the  objects  to  be  attained, 
let  dogs  be  kept  for  the  moors  or  grouse  alone,  others  for  the  par- 
tridge, and  the  pheasant  and  woodcock  consigned  to  the  small  land 
spaniel  or  s^Dringer. 

See  how  with  emulative  zeal  they  strive  ! 
Thread  the  loose  sedge,  and  thi'ough  the  thicket  drive  ! 
No  bahhling  voice  the  bosom  falsely  warms, 
Or  swells  the  panting  heart  with  vain  alarms, 
'Till  all  at  once  their  choral  tongues  proclaim 
The  secret  i-efuge  of  the  lurking  game. 
Swift  is  their  course,  no  lengthen'd  warnings  now 
Space  to  collect  the  scatter'd  thoughts  allow  ; 
No  wary  pointer  shews  with  cautious  eyes, 
Where  from  his  russet  couch  the  bird  shall  rise  : 
Perhaps  light  running  o'er  the  mossy  ground, 
His  devious  steps  your  sanguine  hopes  confound  ; 
Or,  by  the  tangled  branches  hid  from  sight. 
Sudden  he  tries  his  unexpected  flight. 
Soon  as  the  ready  dogs  their  quarry  spring, 
And  swift  he  spreads  his  variegated  wing, 
Ceas'd  is  their  cry ;  with  silent  look  they  wait 
Till  the  loud  gun  decides  the  event  of  fate ; 
Nor,  if  the  shots  are  thrown  with  erring  aim, 
And  proudly  soars  away  the  unwoiuided  game. 
Will  the  staunch  train  pursue  him  as  he  flies 
With  useless  speed,  and  unavailing  cries. 
No  open  view  along  the  encumber 'd  field. 
To  the  cool  aim  will  time  and  distance  yield ; 
But  the  nice  circiunstance  will  oft  demand, 
The  quickest  eyesight  and  the  readiest  hand; 
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Swift  as  he  rises  from  the  thorny  brake, 
With  instant  glance  the  fleeting  mark  to  take, 
And  with  jjrompt  arm  the  transient  moment  seize, 
'Mid  the  dim  gloom  of  intervening  trees. 
His  gaudy  plumage,  when  the  male  displays 
In  bright  luxuriance  to  the  solar  rays. 
Arrest  with  hasty  shot  his  whirring  speed. 
And  see  unblam'd  the  shining  victim  bleed ; 
But  when  the  hen  to  thy  discerning  view. 
Her  sober  pinion  spreads  of  duskier  hue. 
The  attendant  keeper's  prudent  warning  hear. 
And  spare  the  offspring  of  the  future  year. 

Pye. 

Pointers  have  been  tried  to  be  used  in  woods  and  covers  with  bells 
fixed  upon  their  collars,  but  the  contrivance  does  not  well  answer 
the  purpose.  The  bell  of  course  keeps  ringing  as  the  dog  moves, 
and  when  he  makes  a  point,  and  becomes  motionless  the  ringing 
ceases. 

The  author  of  the  Rural  Sports  makes  the  following  observations 
on  the  subject  under  consideration : — "  Spaniels  for  pheasant  or  cock 
shooting  cannot  be  too  strong,  too  short  upon  the  legs,  or  have  too 
much  courage;  the  thickness  of  the  covers  will  oppose,  and  sometimes 
almost  overpower,  this  combination  of  form  and  spirit.  Should 
the  woods  be  very  extensive,  when  steady  from  hares,  the  spaniels 
cannot  well  be  too  numerous;  but  if  given  to  hunt  hares,  they  disturb 
the  pheasants,  who  just  fly  up,  and  perch  upon  the  low  boughs,  and 
the  ground  of  the  covert  is  in  vain  traversed  and  beat  for  birds  that 
are  already  some  yards  above  it ;  in  short,  a  spaniel  that  follows  a 
hare  further  than  whilst  in  view  is  never  worth  keeping.  Upon  no 
account  accept  or  keep  a  spaniel  which  has  any  taint  of  the  hound  in  his 
pedigree,  although  for  generations  back ;  they  will  be  sure  to  hunt 
hare  in  preference  to  winged  game,  and  the  stock  may  be  crossed 
everlastingly,  may  attain  beauty,  strength,  symmetry ;  yet  this  latent 
spark  of  the  harrier  will  never  be  extinguished,  and  they  will  always 
show  their  predilection  for  hare  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity, 
and  this  generally  happens  when  their  goodness  is  mostly  required ; 
namely,  in  covers  where  the  winged  game  is  preserved,  and  there, 
for  the  most  part,  hares  are  also  in  the  greatest  plenty.  A  stronger 
instance  could  not  well  be  exhibited  than  in  the  spaniels  of  the 
deceased  Lord  Waltham  and  Mr.  Hoare ;  a  road  only  parted  the 
seats  of  these  two  gentlemen,  and  their  gamekeepers  frequently  shot 
in  the  woods  together ;  their  dogs  were  equally  handsome ;  but  those 
of  the  former  would  drive  hares  the  day  through,  and  consequently 
sprung  every  thing  that  accidentally  laid  in  their  course ;  while  those 
of  the.  latter  no  more  ran  hares  than  they  did  sheep ;  they  would 
indeed  find  the  hares,  but  follow  no  farther  than  they  saw  them : 
they  were  always  in  their  places,  twisting  around  every  stub  with  that 
agility,  and  possessed  such  fineness  of  nose,  that  neither  woodcock 
nor  pheasant  could  escape  the  search.  Lord  Waltham's  spaniel 
bitches  had  originally  a  cross  of  the  beagle,  and  although  this  was 
tried  to  be  remedied  by  resorting  to  the  best  dogs,  the  tendency  to 
hare  could  never  be  subdued." 
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These  observations  of  the  Rev.  author  of  the  Rural  Sports  require 
some  httle  comment.  Mr.  Daniel's  work  indeed  is  huddled  together 
in  a  strange  way ;  it  is  made  up  of  materials,  which  rather  display  the 
indolence,  than  the  correct  judgment  or  acute  perception,  of  the  com- 
piler :  much  heterogenous  matter  is  introduced  for  the  purpose,  we 
suppose,  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  these  ponderous  volumes,  the 
arrangement  of  which  exhibits  the  most  slovenly  confusion.  In  the 
course  of  the  work,  however,  we  are  presented  with  about  half  a 
dozen  paragraphs  of  what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  will  call 
original  remarks,  or  the  elucidatory  observations  of  the  compiler ; 
and  what  we  have  quoted  above  are  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Daniel  expressed 
with  so  much  confidence,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  clearly  to  shew 
that  the  author  himself  attaches  more  than  ordinary  importance  to 
them.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  justly  remarked,  that  the  dog  is 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  hare;  and  that  all  dogs,  of  whatsoever  kind, 
pursue  her,  and  impetuously  too,  merely  from  instinct:  even  the 
pointer,  so  remarkable  for  its  docility,  and  which  will  frequently  set 
partridges  the  first  day  it  is  taken  into  the  field,  will  nevertheless 
pursue  a  hare  as  eagerly  as  possible,  if  it  happen  to  rise  before  him. 
The  reason  is  evident: — the  dog,  perceiving  the  hare  to  move  in  the 
same  manner  as  himself,  cherishes  the  idea  of  being  able  to  overtake 
her,  and  exerts  his  utmost  speed  for  that  purpose ;  nor  would  the 
pointer  ever  abandon  the  practice  of  chasing  hares,  were  he  not  sub- 
jected by  discipline  to  remain  steady  when  they  get  up.  Pointers 
will  chase  birds  also;  and  the  reason  is  equally  evident  why  he  so 
much  sooner  relinquishes  the  pursuit  of  feathered  game,  than  the 
practice  of  running  hares :  the  birds,  by  raising  themselves  into  the 
air,  make  away  from  him  in  a  manner  that  renders  his  efforts  palpably 
hopeless,  and  indeed  seems  to  cast  a  sort  of  ridicule  upon  his  pro- 
gressive motion: — hence  we  see  young  dogs,  before  they  have  been 
subjected  to  discipline  or  restraint,  though  they  pursue  birds  for  some 
distance  at  first,  yet  they  very  soon  shorten  the  space,  and  will  not 
pass  the  first  hedge  which  takes  the  birds  from  their  view,  from  a 
perfect  conviction,  no  doubt,  that  their  utmost  efforts  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  completely  abortive ;  when,  however,  a  hare  becomes  the 
object,  the  dog  pursues  not  only  to  the  first  hedge,  but  as  soon  as  he 
loses  sight  of  her,  he  puts  his  nose  to  the  ground,  and  continues  the 
chase  by  scent  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  it  on  by  sight,  nor  is 
he  very  easily  convinced  that  his  efforts  are  unavailing.  For  the  same 
reason,  pointers  are  never  inclined  to  set  hares  unless  taught  to  do 
so;  or,  at  least,  to  set  them  steadily;  they  soon  become  aware  of  the 
object  before  them,  which  they  are  anxious  to  seize,  and  the  reason 
why  a  young  dog  will  frequently  become  stationary  for  a  few  seconds, 
on  such  occasions,  is,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  his  powers 
of  smell,  the  exact  spot,  if  possible,  where  the  hare  is  situated,  and 
thus  be  able  to  seize  her  with  unerring  certainty.  The  pause  which 
young  pointers  generally  make,  without  any  previous  tuition,  on  their 
approach  to  partridges,  arises  from  the  same  motive,  viz.  a  desire  to 
seize  the  object;  and  in  all  probabiUty,  the  observation  of  this  circum- 
stance originated  the  idea  of  the  setting  dog. 
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As,  however,  all  dogs  are  inclined  to  chase  hares,  it  consequently 
follows  that  education  becomes  indispensable  in  order  to  restrain  this 
propensity ;  and  though  it  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  have 
never  considered  the  subject,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  even  the 
harrier,  by  judicious  discipline,  might  be  brought  to  set  hares  equally 
as  steady  as  he  manifests  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  A  young 
fox  hound,  if  left  to  himself,  would  chase  the  hare  as  eagerly  as  he 
pursues  the  fox,  though  every  sportsman  knows  that  the  well  trained 
fox  hound  will  not  look  at  a  hare ;  and  hence  it  follows,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Hoare's  spaniels  arose  from  the 
superior  ability  and  industry  of  his  keepers ;  and  hence  also,  it 
unquestionably  follows,  that  the  Rev.  gentleman's  ideas  upon  this 
matter  are  very  crude  indeed ;  that,  in  fact  he  has  affected  to  write 
upon  a  subject  of  which  he  was  most  profoundly  and  most  egregiously 
ignorant. 

The  interesting  little  dog  now  under  consideration,  is  a  favourite 
in  most  countries ;  and  has  occasionally  been  much  caressed  by  roy- 
alty itself.  The  chief  order  of  Denmark,  now  called  the  order  of  the 
Elephant,  was  instituted  in  memory  of  a  spaniel  called  Wildbrat, 
which  had  shewed  attachment  to  the  monarch  when  deserted  by  his 
subjects.     The  motto  to  the  order  is,  '*  Wildbrat  was  falthfulJ" 

Charles  11.  was  generally  accompanied  to  the  council  by  a  favour- 
ite spaniel,  and  a  particular  strain  of  the  spaniel  breed  is  still  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  this  monarch.  His  successor,  James  II. 
manifested  a  similar  attachment ;  and  it  is  reported  of  him  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  that  being  once  in  danger  from  a  storm  at  sea,  and  obliged 
to  quit  the  ship  to  save  his  life,  he  vociferated,  most  impatiently — 
"  Save  the  dogs  and  Colonel  Churchill !" 

There  is  a  circumstance,  noticed  in  early  English  history,  seems  to 
prove  that  one  of  the  landings  of  the  Danes  in  England  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  sagacity  and  affection  of  a  spaniel.  Lodebrock,  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Denmark,  and  father  of  Humbar  and  Hubba,  being  in 
a  boat  with  his  hawks  and  his  dog,  was  unexpectedly  driven  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk  by  a  storm,  where,  being  discovered  and  suspected 
as  a  spy,  he  was  brought  to  Edmund,  at  that  time  king  of  the  East 
Angles.  He  made  himself  known  to  Edmund,  who  treated  him 
with  kindness,  and  with  whom  he  soon  became  a  great  favourite, 
particularly  on  account  of  his  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  chase.  The 
king's  falconer  became  jealous  of  this  attention,  waylaid  Lodebrock, 
murdered  him,  and  concealed  the  body  among  some  bushes.  He 
was  very  soon  missed  at  court,  and  the  king  manifested  great  impa- 
tience to  know  what  was  become  of  him ;  when  his  dog,  who  had 
staid  in  the  wood  by  the  corpse  of  his  master,  till  famine  forced  him 
thence,  came  and  fawned  on  the  king,  and  enticed  him  to  follow  him. 
The  body  was  found,  and  the  murderer  ultimately  discovered.  As 
a  punishment  for  so  atrocious  a  crime,  he  was  placed  alone  in  Lode- 
brock's  boat,  and  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  which,  it  seems, 
bore  him  to  the  shore  which  Lodebrock  had  quitted.  The  boat  was 
recognised,  and  the  assassin,  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  awaited 
him,  said  that  Lodebrock  had  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ed- 
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mund  ;  which  exasperated  the  Danes  so  much,  that  they  determined 
on  the  invasion  of  England. 

The  gamekeeper  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corsellis  was  constantly  attended 
by  a  spaniel,  which  he  had  reared  ;  and  the  faithful  animal  would 
leave  him  neither  night  nor  day.  Wherever  old  Daniel  appeared. 
Dash  was  to  be  seen ;  and  the  dog  was  of  great  service  to  his  master 
in  his  nocturnal  perambuliitions.  The  game,  at  that  season,  the  dog 
did  not  regard  in  the  least,  though  no  spaniel  was  more  active  in 
this  respect  in  the  day  time.  But  at  night,  if  a  strange  foot  had  en- 
tered any  of  the  covers,  Dash,  by  a  significant  whine,  informed  his 
master  of  the  circumstance  ;  and  many  poachers  were  captured  in 
consequence  of  this  singular  intelligence.  After  some  years.  Old 
Daniel  was  seized  with  a  disease  which  produced  a  consumption,  and 
ended  in  death.  During  the  progress  of  this  fatal  disorder,  while 
old  Daniel  was  able  to  crawl  about.  Dash  regularly  attended  him  ; 
and  when  at  length  the  old  man  was  confined  to  his  bed,  the  dog 
took  his  station  at  the  foot  of  it.  When  death  relieved  the  old  man 
from  his  sufl^erings,  the  dog  refused  to  quit  the  body,  but  lay  upon 
the  bed  by  the  side  of  it.  For  some  time  the  animal  would  take  no 
food  ;  and,  although,  after  the  burial,  he  was  taken  to  the  hall  and 
caressed  as  much  as  possible,  yet  he  took  every  opportunity  of  creep- 
ing back  to  the  room  in  the  cottage  where  his  old  master  breathed 
his  last,  where  he  would  continue  for  hours  ;  from  thence  he  daily 
visited  the  grave,  and,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  the  animal  died, 
having  absolutely  pined  away. 


SPANISH   BARRELS.      See  Fowl- 
ing Piece. 

SPARRING  is  a  ceremony  practised 
with  game  cocks  during  the  time  they  are 
in  feeding  (or  training).  When  cocks 
are  brought  up  f "om  their  walks,  and 
placed  in  their  pem,  some  are,  of  course, 
too  full  in  flesh  ;  others,  as  much  defi- 
cient :  in  the  judgment  of  equalizing  these 
different  degrees,  (by  reducing  the  weight 
of  one,  and  increasing  the  substance  of  the 
other,)  does  the  art  of  cock-feeding  entirely 
depend.  On  every  second  or  third  day, 
during  the  time  they  are  preparing  for 
the  match,  each  cock  has  a  sparring  with 
an  opponent  of  nearly  equal  weight  with 
himself;  and  this  sham  fight  continues  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
flesh,  weight,  and  wind,  of  each  cock  so 
exercised.  For  the  occasion,  and  that 
they  may  not  injure  each  other,  they  are 
equally  shielded  with  mufflers  upon  the 
parts  where  their  spurs  have  been  sawed 
off;  and  that  they  may  be  the  better  inured 
to  laboui-,  and  prepared  for  difficulty,  the 
ceremony  takes  place  on  a  truss  or  two  of 
straw,  loosely  scattered,  that  having  no 
firm  hold  for  their  feet,  they  have  less 
power  to  oppose  each  other. 
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SPASM.  Any  con\T.ilsive  motion,  be- 
cause it  contracts,  or  pulls,  the  parts  it 
affects.  The  term  spasm  hath  been  va- 
riously used  ;  in  the  most  common  sense 
it  hath  signified  any  preternatural  con- 
traction of  any  particular  part  of  the 
body,  either  without  any  stimulus  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  part,  or  which  re- 
mains after  its  cause  is  removed.  More 
properly,  spasms  are  those  preternatural 
contractions  which  are  attended  with  con- 
siderable mobility  of  the  system.  Dr. 
Cullen  defines  spasm  to  be  preternatural 
motions  of  the  muscles,  or  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  ;  and  under  the  title  of  spasmo- 
dic affections  he  includes  all  the  diseases 
which  consist  of  a  preternatural  state  of 
the  contraction  and  motion  of  the  mus- 
cular or  moving  fibres  in  any  part  of  the 
body. 

SPAVIN.  A  disease  on  the  limbs  of 
horses,  which  causes  them  to  halt ;  and 
of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  blood  spavin,  the 
bog  spavin,  and  the  bone  spavin. 

Blood  spavin  is  a  swelling  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  vein  that  runs  along  the  inside 
of  the  hock,  forming  a  little  soft  swelling 
in  the  hollow  part,  and  is  often  attended 
with  a  weakness  and  lameness  of  the  hock. 
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The  cure  should  be  first  attempted 
with  restringents  and  a  bandage,  which 
will  contribute  greatly  to  strengthen  all 
weaknesses  of  the  joints,  and  frequently 
will  remove  this  disorder,  if  eai'ly  applied; 
but  if  by  these  means  the  vein  is  not  re- 
duced to  its  usual  dimensions,  the  skin 
shoiddbe  opened,  and  the  vein  tied,  with 
a  crooked  needle  and  wax-thread  passed 
underneath  it,  both  above  and  below  the 
swelling ;  and  the  turgid  part  suffered  to 
digest  away  with  the  ligatures :  for  this 
purpose,  the  wound  may  be  daily  dressed 
with  tiu-pentine  and  honey,  incorporated 
together. 

In  treating  the  blood  spavin,  Mr. 
Denny  advises  repeated  blistering,  and 
afterwards,  a  compress  of  folded  linen, 
moistened  in  the  following  lotion,  and 
confined  by  a  long  bandage  : 

Take  of  Sal  ammoniac,  four  ounces ; 
Acetated  ceruse,  two  ounces ; 
Vinegar,  two  quarts ; 
Water,  four  quarts.     Mix. 

The  horse,  he  says,  should  be  allowed 
only  walking  exercise  for  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Bog  spavin  is  an  encysted  tumour  on 
the  inside  of  the  hough,  or,  according  to 
Dr.  Bracken,  a  collection  of  brownish 
gelatinous  matter  contained  in  a  bag  or 
cyst,  which  he  reckons  to  be  the  lubrica- 
ting matter  of  the  joint  altered,  the  com- 
mon membrane  that  incloses  it,  forming 
the  cyst :  this  case  he  has  taken  pains  to 
illustrate  in  a  young  colt  of  his  own  ; 
where  he  says,  when  the  spavin  was 
pressed  hard  on  the  inside  of  the  hough, 
there  was  a  small  tumour  on  the  out- 
side, which  convinced  him  the  fluid  was 
within-side  of  the  joint :  he  accordingly 
cut  into  it,  discharged  a  large  quantity  of 
this  gelatinous  matter,  dressed  the  sore 
with  dossils  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
putting  into  it,  once  in  three  or  four  days, 
a  powder  made  of  calcined  vitriol,  alum, 
and  bole  :  by  this  method  of  dressing,  the 
bag  sloughed  off' and  came  away,  and  the 
cure  was  successfully  completed  without 
any  visible  scar. 

This  disorder,  according  to  the  above 
description,  will  scarcely  submit  to  any 
other  method,  except  firing,  and  then  the 
cyst  ought  to  be  penetrated  to  make  it 
effectual :  but  in  all  obstinate  cases  that 
have  resisted  the  above  methods,  both  the 
cure  of  this  and  the  swellings  called  wind- 
galls  should  be  attempted  in  this  manner. 
If,  through  the  pain  attending  the  ope- 
ration or  dressings,  the  joint  should  swell 
and  inflame,  foment  it  twice  a  day,  and 
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apply  a  poultice  over  the  dressings  till  it 
is  reduced. 

Bone  spavin  is  a  bony  excrescence,  or 
hard  swelling,  growing  on  the  inside  of 
the  hock  of  a  horse's  leg.  Without  en- 
tering at  all  into  the  cause  of  this  disor- 
der, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  de- 
scribing the  different  kinds  of  it,  by  their 
symptoms,  and  then  enter  on  the  method 
of  cure. 

A  spavin  that  begins  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  hock,  is  not  so  dangerous  as  that 
which  puts  out  higher,  between  the  two 
I'ound  processes  of  the  leg  bone  ;  and  a 
spavin  near  the  edge  is  not  so  bad  as  that 
which  is  more  inward  towards  the  middle, 
as  it  does  not  so  much  affect  the  bending 
of  the  hock.  A  spavin  produced  by  a 
kick  or  a  blow,  is  at  first  no  true  spavin, 
but  a  bruise  on  the  bone  or  membrane 
which  covers  it ;  therefore  not  of  that 
consequence  as  when  it  proceeds  from  a 
natural  cause  :  and  those  that  put  out  on 
colts  or  young  horses,  are  not  so  bad  as 
those  that  happen  to  horses  in  their  full 
strength  and  maturity ;  but  in  very  old 
horses  they  are  generally  incurable.  The 
usual  method  of  treating  this  disorder  is, 
by  blistering  and  firing,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  situation,  or  cause  whence  it 
proceeds.  Thvis,  if  a  fullness  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  hock  comes  upon  hard  riding, 
or  any  other  violence,  which  threatens  a 
sjiavin  ;  in  that  case,  such  cooling  astrin- 
gents are  proper  as  are  recommended  in 
strains  and  bruises.  These  happening  to 
colts  and  young  horses,  are  generally  su- 
perficial, and  require  only  the  milder  ap- 
plications ;  for  it  is  better  to  wear  them 
down  by  degrees,  than  to  remove  them  at 
once  by  severe  means. 

Various  are  the  prescriptions  for  the 
blistering  ointment,  but  the  folloAving  is 
particularly  recommended  by  Gibson. 
Take  of  Hog's  lard,  four  ounces  ; 

Quicksilver,  one  oimce ; 

Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce; 

Spanish  flies  powdered,  a  dr. 
and  a  half; 

Corrosive   sublimate,    one   dr. 

Oil  of  origanum,  two  drachms. 

Rub  the  quicksilver  down  completely, 

by    triture   with    the   turpentine  ; 

then  add  the  lard,  and,  lastly,  the 

other  ingredients. 

The  hair  is  to  be  cut  from  the  part  as 

close  as  possible,  and  then  the  ointment 

applied  pretty  thick  over  the  skin  ;  this 

should  be  done  in  the  morning,  and  the 

horse  kept  tied  up  all  day,  without  any 

litter,  till  night,  when  he  may  be  untied, 
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in  order  to  lie  down,  and  a  pitch,  or  an)' 
sticking  plaister,  may  be  laid  over  it,  and 
bound  on  with  a  broad  tape,  or  banda,2;e, 
to  keep  all  close.  After  the  blister  has 
done  running-,  and  the  crust  begins  to  dry 
and  peel  oft]  it  may  be  applied  a  second 
time,  in  the  same  manner  as  before  ;  and 
this  second  application  generally  takes 
greater  effect  than  the  first,  and  in  colts 
and  young  horses,  makes  a  perfect  cure. 

When  the  spavin  has  been  of  long 
standing,  it  will  require  to  be  renewed  per- 
liaps  five  or  six  times ;  but,  after  the  second 
application,  a  greater  distance  of  time 
must  be  allowed,  otherwise  it  might  leave 
a  scar,  or  cause  a  baldness ;  to  prevent 
which,  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  is 
perhaps  enough  :  and  it  may,  in  this 
manner,  be  continued  six  or  seven  times, 
without  the  least  blemish,  and  will  gener- 
ally be  attended  v>ith  success. 

But  the  spavins  that  put  out  on  older 
horses,  or  full  aged  horses,  are  apt  to  be 
more  obstinate,  as  being  seated  more  in- 
Avard  ;  and  when  they  run  among  the 
sinuosities  of  the  joint,  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  incurable,  as  they  then  lie  out 
of  the  reach  of  applications,  and  are  ar- 
rived to  a  degree  of  impenetrable  hard- 
ness. 

The  usual  method  in  these  cases  is  to 
fire  directly,  or  to  use  the  strongest  kind 
of  caustic  blisters  ;  and  sometimes  to  fire, 
and  lay  the  blister  immediatelj^  over  the 
part :  but  this  way  seldom  succeeds,  far- 
ther than  putting  a  stop  to  the  growth  of 
the  spavin,  and  is  apt  to  leave  both  a 
blemish  and  stiffiiess  behind  ;  besides  the 
great  risk  run  (by  applications  of  so  severe 
a  natui'e  to  the  tendinous  parts  about  the 
joints)  of  exciting  violent  inflammation, 
and  destroying  the  limb.  The  safest  and 
best  way,  therefore,  is  to  make  trial  of 
the  blistering  ointment  above,  and  to  con- 
tinue it  according  to  the  directions  laid 
down,  for  some  months,  if  foimd  neces- 
sary ;  the  horse,  in  the  intervals,  being 
worked  moderately.  The  hardness  will 
thus  be  dissolved  by  degrees,  and  wear 
away. 

Where  the  spavin  lies  deep,  and  runs 
so  far  into  the  hollow  of  the  joint  that  no 
ajiplications  can  reach  it,  neither  firing 
nor  medicines  can  avail,  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned.  Though  bold  ignorant 
farriers  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  cases 
of  this  sort  (by  men  of  judgment  deemed 
incurable)  by  the  application  of  caustics 
which  act  very  forcibly,  we  should  prefer 
a  properly  prepared  cautery,  made  like  a 
fleam,  under  the  direction  of  a  skilful 
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hand,  which  may  be  applied  with  less 
danger  of  injuring  either  tendons  or  liga- 
ments. After  the  substance  of  the  swell- 
ing has  been  properly  penetrated  by  the 
instrument,  it  must  be  kept  running  by 
stimulating  powders,  or  mild  blistering 
ointment.  Where  the  spavin  lies  not 
very  deep  in  the  joint,  and  the  blistering 
methods  will  not  succeed,  the  swelling 
may  be  safely  fired  with  a  thin  iron  forced 
pretty  deep  into  the  substance,  and  the 
part  shoidd  be  dressed  as  above. 

SPAYED  BITCH  is  a  bitch  upon 
whom  an  operation  has  been  pei'formed, 
by  which  she  is  deprived  the  power  of 
generating  a  progeny.  An  incision  being 
made  in  the  flank,  midway  between  the 
hip  bone  and  the  belly,  the  ovaries  are 
extracted  through  the  orifice,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  parts  to  which  they  were 
united :  these  being  returned,  the  wound 
is  stitched  up,  and  heals  in  a  few  days, 
without  farther  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

SPEAR.  The  feather  of  a  horse, 
called  the  stroke  of  the  spear,  is  a  mark 
in  the  neck,  or  near  the  shoulder,  of  some 
barbs,  and  some  Turkish  and  Spanish 
horses,  representing  the  blow  or  cut  of  a 
spear,  in  those  places,  with  some  resem- 
blance of  a  scar.  This  feather  is  deemed 
an  infallible  sign  of  a  good  horse. 

SPEED  is  sportingly  applicable  to  horse, 
liomid,  or  greyhound ;  and  upon  this  de- 
pends (in  a  great  degree)  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held.  It  is  customary 
to  say,  such  a  horse  has  great  action,  or 
he  is  in  possession  of  the   gift  of  going. 

This  is,  however,  considered  applicable 
only  to  excellent  trotters  and  hacknies 
upon  the  road.  Speed  is  always  used  in 
a  superior  sense,  and  intended  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  greatest  rapidity  of  which 
the  animal  is  capable,  and  which  enhances 
his  value  in  proportion  to  his  qualifica- 
tions. In  the  art  of  training  for  the  tvirf, 
there  are  ambiguities  of  such  magnitude, 
that  it  is  averred  by  those  who  have  made 
the  practical  part  their  study,  that  one 
training  groom  (from  judgment,  experi- 
ence, and  observation)  shall  bring  a  horse 
to  the  post  full  half  a  distance  better  than 
another,  although  their  speed  was  con- 
sidered equal  when  placed  under  the 
racing  management  of  their  different  su- 
perintendants.  This  is  admitted  so  much, 
and  so  truly,  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  training  grooms  have  their  lights 
and  shades  of  reputation  and  celebrity,  in 
an  equal  degree  with  the  most  eminent 
artists  in  the  imiverse.  Jockeys  also,  are 
admitted  to  possess  their  different  degrees 
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of  excellence,  and  to  so  very  great  and 
discriminating  a  nicety,  that  when  matches 
are  lost  by  some  lengths,  and  for  large 
sums,  offers  are  frequently  made  to  run 
the  match  over  again  for  the  same  money, 
or  to  double  the  stakes,  provided  the  win- 
ning jockey  is  permitted  to  ride  the  losing 
horse.  Thus,  speed  is  not  always  the 
same,  but  is  evidently  dependent  upon 
contingencies,  which  the  utmost  human 
circumspection  cannot  always  either  fore- 
see or  prevent.  The  increase  of  speed 
with  race  horses  in  this  country,  is  very 
readily  admitted  to  have  been  great  dur- 
ing the  last  seventy  years  ;  and  this  is  im- 
partially attributed  to  judicious  crosses. 

SPLENTS,  in  horses,  are  hard  excres- 
cences that  grow  on  the  shank  bone,  and 
are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  Some 
horses  are  more  subject  to  splents  than 
others.  Young  horses  are  most  liable  to 
them,  but  they  often  wear  off  and  disap- 
pear of  themselves.  Few  horses  put  out 
splents  after  they  are  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  unless  they  meet  with  blows  or  acci- 
dents. 

A  splent  that  arises  in  the  middle  of 
the  shank  bone  is  no  way  dangerous  ;  but 
those  that  arise  on  the  back  part  of  this 
bone,  when  they  grow  large,  and  press 
against  the  back  sinew,  always  cause 
lameness  or  stifthess,  by  rubbing  against 
it :  the  others,  except  they  are  situated 
near  the  joints,  seldom  occasion  lame- 
ness. 

As  to  the  cure  of  splents,  the  best  way 
is  not  to  meddle  with  them,  unless  they 
are  so  large  as  to  disfigure  a  horse,  or  are 
so  situated  as  to  endanger  his  going  lame. 
Splents  in  their  in  fancy,  and  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance, should  be  well  bathed  with  vine- 
gar, or  old  verjuice,  which,  by  strengthen- 
ing the  fibres,  often  puts  a  stop  to  their 
growth :  for  the  membrane  covering  the 
bone,  and  not  the  bone  itself,  is  here 
thickened  ;  and,  in  some  constitutions, 
purging  and  some  diuretic  drinks  Avill  be 
a  gi'eat  means  to  remove  the  thickening 
and  moisture  about  the  limbs,  which  are 
often  the  forerunners  of  such  excrescen- 
ces. 

Various  are  the  remedies  prescribed  for 
this  disorder ;  the  usual  way  is  to  rub  the 
splent  with  a  round  stick,  or  the  handle  of 
a  hammer,  and  then  to  touch  it  with  oil 
of  origanum.  Others  lay  on  a  pitch  plas- 
ter, with  a  little  sublimate  or  arsenic,  to 
destroy  the  substance.  Some  use  oil  of 
vitriol ;  some,  tincture  of  cantharides  :  all 
which  methods  have  at  times  succeeded, 
only  they  are  apt  to  leave  a  scar  with 
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the  loss  of  hair.  Those  applications  that 
are  of  a  more  caustic  nature,  often  do 
more  hiu*t  than  good,  especially  when 
the  splent  is  grown  veiy  hard.  Mild 
blisters  often  repeated,  as  recommended 
in  the  case  of  a  bone-spavin,  should  first  be 
tried,  as  the  most  eligible  method.  These 
will  generally  succeed  even  be}'ond  ex- 
pectation ;  but  if  they  fail,  and  the  splent 
be  near  the  knee  or  joint,  apply  the  fire 
and  blister,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
bone-spavin. 

Splents  on  the  back  part  of  the  shank 
bone  are  difficult  to  cure,  by  reason  of  the 
back  sinews  covering  them  :  the  practice 
is  to  bore  the  splent  in  several  places 
with  an  iron,  not  very  hot,  and  then  to 
fire  in  the  common  way,  not  making  the 
lines  too  deep,  but  very  close  together. 

SPORTING.  This  is  a  term  appli- 
cable generally  to  the  diversions  of  the 
field,  and  under  which  head  we  shall  no- 
tice, what  (for  want  of  a  better  term)  we 
will  denominate  wholesale  sporting. 

Considei-able  wholesale  slaughter  is  oc- 
casionally made  amongst  game  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  is  trifling  compared  to  what 
takes  place  sometimes  on  the  Continent. 
Game  formerly  abounded  in  France  ;  and 
the  last  day  which  the  imfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  enjoyed  in  the  field,  he  killed  five 
hundred  and  seventy-two  head  of  game 
in  eight  hours — this  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mendon. 

Prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  the 
sporting  establishment  at  Chantilli,  be- 
longing to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  was  the 
most  extensive  as  well  as  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Europe.  There  were  twenty- 
one  miles  of  park,  and  forty-eight  miles 
of  forest !  The  horses,  when  the  family 
were  at  the  place,  were  upwards  of  five 
hundred  !  The  dogs,  from  sixty  to  eighty 
couple.  The  servants,  above  five  hun- 
dred !  The  annual  average  quantity  of 
game  killed  for  a  period  of  thirty-two 
years,  amounted  to  about  30,000  head  or 
pieces;  according  to  a  register  kept  for 
the  purpose,  beginning  with  the  year  1 748, 
and  ending  with  the  year  1779.  But  the 
list  of  French  game  is  more  diffiise,  or  at 
least  contains  a  greater  variety  than  the 
game  list  of  Great  Britain,  and  includes, 
exclusively  of  those  animals  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  English  sportsman, 
becfique,(a  small  bird,  like  the  wheat  ear) 
oyes  d'Egypte,  oyes  sauvage,  tudelles, 
crapeaux,  guynard,  wild  boars,  wolves, 
&c.  &c. 

A  royal  party  from  Vienna   made  a 
sporting  excursion  into  the  Bohemian  ter- 
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ritories  in  the  year  1753;  they  com- 
menced operations  on  the  29th  of  August, 
and  continued  their  diversion  for  twenty 
days.  The  party  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  ;  and 
the  niunher  of  shots  fired  was  110,231, 
and  the  game  killed  47,950  head.  The 
Emperor  fired  the  greatest  number  of 
shots,  viz.  9794,  of  which  978  were  in 
one  day.  S.  A.  R.  la  Princesse  Charlotte 
was  in  the  field  every  day,  on  one  of 
which  she  fired  889  shots.  The  game 
consisted  of  boars,  wolves,  foxes,  stags, 
roe-bucks,  pheasants,  partridges,  &c. 

In  1788,  a  party  of  ten  persons  at  the 
Chateau  of  Prince  Adam  Daversperg,  in 
Bohemia,  were  out  five  hours  on  the 
9th  and  10th  of  September :— The  first 
day,  01 68  shots  were  fired,  and  876  hares, 
259  pheasants,  362  partridges,  besides 
quails,  were  killed.  On  the  second  day, 
5904  shots  were  discharged,  and  181 
hares,  034  pheasants,  and  736  partridges, 
were  killed :  in  addition  to  these,  in  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  were  picked 
vip,  42  hares,  05  pheasants,  and  103  par- 
tridges, in  all,  210  head,  which  could  not 
be  found  in  the  heat  of  action. 

In  Germany,  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1797,  Prince  Lichtenstein,  and 
eleven  other  gentlemen,  killed  in  one 
day,  when  they  were  out  fourteen  hours, 
3900  head  of  game. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  slaughter 
of  game  on  the  continent  far  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  In  the 
year  1790,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  and  6 
other  gentlemen  killed,  in  one  day,  upon 
the  estates  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  at  Writham, 
in  Norfolk,  80  cock  pheasants  and  40 
hares,  besides  partridges. 

At  Houghton,  in  the  same  county,  the 
late  Duke  of  Bedford  and  seven  others, 
killed,  in  the  same  space,  105  hares,  42 
pheasants,  5  rabbits,  a  couple  of  wood- 
cocks, and  a  brace  of  partridges. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  brought 
forward,  but,  as  they  are  of  a  similar 
complexion,  they  are  therefore  no  way 
necessary.  Numerous  instances  of  un- 
common dexterity  are  recorded,  but  as 
the  most  extraordinary  (the  exploits  of 
the  Toomers)  have  been  already  noticed 
under  another  head  (Suooting)  v/e  should 
deem  it  a  waste  of  time  to  introduce  any 
thing  further  on  the  subject.  However, 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  wholesale  de- 
struction of  game,  which  has  of  late  years 
become  fashionable  among  the  higher 
circles  in  this  country  ;  and  an  excess  of 
this  kind  appears  to  us  (like  all  other  ex- 
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ceSBes)  attended  with  much  lees  real  en- 
joyment than  might  be  derived  from  mo- 
deration. 

SPORTSMAN.  Is  the  appellation  of 
a  man  whose  partiality  for  the  diversions 
of  the  field  is  inuvcrsallj-  known.  The 
name  of  sportsman  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered characteristic  of  strict  honour, 
true  courage,  imbounded  hospitality,  and 
the  most  unsullied  integrity.  While,  how- 
ever, this  may  be  regarded  as  the  general 
characteristic  of  a  sportsman,  there  are  a 
few  which  merit  individual  notice. 

The  sportsman  of  the  old  school  is  said 
to  be  worn  down,  and  nearty,  if  not  alto- 
gether, obliterated:  "  it  was  the  truly  in- 
dependent country  Squire  of  three  or  four 
hundred  a  year,  who  plainly  appeared  in 
his  drab  or  plush  coat,  with  large  silver 
buttons,  and  seldom  without  boots.  His 
hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation  were  dedi- 
cated, principally,  to  the  sports  of  the 
field,  and  his  travels  never  exceeded  the 
distance  of  the  coimty  town,  and  that  only 
at  assizes  and  sessions,  or  to  attend  an 
election.  A  journey  to  London  from  a 
remote  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then  con- 
sidered almost  as  great  an  imdertaking,  as 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  In  the  duties  of  life,  he  was 
every  way  an  example  to  his  neighbours, 
and  every  description  of  people  who  sur- 
rounded him  ;  acting  conscienciously,  he 
conceived  his  presence  at  church  could 
not  be  dispensed  with,  and  therefore  he 
never  failed  to  ajipear.  Cards  he  never 
played  at,  or  permitted,  except  at  Christ- 
mas ;  when  he  also  exchanged  his  usual 
beverage  of  ale  for  a  bowl  of  potent  brandy 
punch,  garnished  with  toast  and  nutmeg." 
This  is  all  well  enough  in  its  way  ;  but  as 
there  is  well  known  to  be  a  propensity  in 
some  to  admire  and  prefer  every  thing 
that  savours  of  antiquity,  so  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  a  jaundiced  preference 
is  given  to  the  old  school  of  sporting.  In 
fact,  like  every  thing  else,  the  diversions 
of  the  field  have  experienced  a  regular 
j)rogressive  improvement ;  and  although 
in  some  matters  they  maybe  occasionally 
overstrained,  yet  they  must  be  wilfully 
blind,  or  very  weak  sighted  indeed,  who 
do  not  perceive  the  superior  beauties  of 
modern  sporting. 

We  have  an  excellent  portrait  of  a 
sportsman  of  the  old  school  from  the  pen 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Shaftesbmy.  But 
while  we  profess  ourselves  advocates  for 
fair  play,  we  must  in  justice  remark  that 
the  picture  we  are  about  to  introduce  was 
not  a  general  likeness  of  sportsmen  of  the 
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same  period,  but  one  of  those  eccentric 
characters  who  occasionally  present  them- 
selves in  all  ages  : — "  In  the  year  1638 
(says  the  noble  author)  lived  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, at  Woodlands,  in  the  coimty  of 
Southampton  ;  by  his  quality,  son,  bro- 
ther, and  uncle  to  the  Earls  of  Hunting- 
don, He  was,  peradventure,  an  original 
in  our  age,  or  ratlier,  the  copy  of  our  an- 
cient nobility  in  hunting,  not  in  warlike 
times.  He  was  very  low,  strong,  and  ac- 
tive, with  reddish  flaxen  hair.  His 
clothes,  which,  when  new,  were  never 
worth  five  pounds,  were  of  green  cloth. 
His  house  was  perfectly  old  fashioned,  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  park,  well  stocked 
with  deer  and  rabbits ;  many  fish  ponds, 
a  great  store  of  wood  and  timber,  a  bowl- 
ing green  in  it,  long,  but  narrow,  full  of 
high  ridges,  never  having  been  levelled 
since  it  was  ploughed  ;  round  sand  bowls 
were  used,  and  it  had  a  banqueting 
house,  like  a  stand,  built  in  a  ti'ee. 

Mr.  Hastings  kept  all  manner  of 
hounds,  that  ran  buck,  fox,  hare,  otter, 
and  badger ;  hawks,  both  long  and  short 
winged.  He  had  all  sorts  of  nets  for 
fish ;  a  walk  in  the  New  Forest,  and  the 
manor  of  Christchurch  :  this  last  supplied 
him  with  red  deer,  sea,  and  river  fish  ; 
and,  indeed,  all  his  neighbour's  grounds 
and  royalties  were  free  to  him,  who  be- 
stowed all  his  time  on  these  sports,  but 
•what  he  borrowed  to  caress  his  neigh- 
boiu-s'  wives  and  daughters,  there  not 
being  a  woman  in  all  his  walks,  of  the 
degree  of  a  yeoman's  wife  (and  under  the 
age  of  forty)  but  it  was  extremely  her 
own  fault  if  he  was  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  her.  This  made  him  po- 
pidar,  always  speaking  kindly  to  the  hus- 
band, brother,  or  father,  and  making  them 
welcome  at  his  mansion,  where  they  found 
beef,  pudding,  and  beer,  and  a  house  not 
so  neatly  kept  as  to  shame  him  or  his  dirty 
shoes  ;  the  great  hall  strewed  with  marrow 
bones,  full  of  hawks,  perches,  hounds,  spa- 
niels, and  terriers  ;  the  upper  side  of  the 
hall  hung  with  the  fox  skins  of  this  and 
the  last  year's  killing,  here  and  there  a 
martin  cat  intermixed,  with  gamekeepers' 
and  hunters'  poles  in  abundance.  The 
parlour  was  a  large  room,  as  properly  fur- 
nished ;  on  the  hearth,  paved  with  brick, 
lay  some  terriers,  and  the  choicest  hounds 
and  spaniels.  Seldom  less  than  two  of 
the  great  chairs  had  litters  of  kittens  in 
them,  which  were  not  to  be  disturbed,  he 
always  having  three  or  four  cats  attend- 
ing him  at  dinner ;  and,  to  defend  such 
meat  as  he  had  no  mind  to  part  with,  he 
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always  kept  order  with  a  short  white  stick 
that  he  kept  lying  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  windows,  which  were  very  large, 
served  for  places  to  lay  his  arrows,  cross- 
bows, and  other  such  accoutreiuents.  The 
corners  of  the  room  were  full  of  the  best 
chosen  himting  and  hawking  poles ;  an 
oyster  table  at  the  lower  end,  which  was 
in  constant  use  twice  a  day  all  the  year 
round,  for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oysters 
before  dinner  and  supper  through  all  sea- 
sons. In  the  uj^per  part  of  the  room 
were  two  small  tables  and  a  desk ;  on  the 
one  side  of  the  desk  was  the  church  bible, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  book  of  martyrs. 
Upon  the  tables  were  hawks'  hoods,  bells, 
&c.  Two  or  three  old  green  hats  with 
their  crowns  thrust  in,  so  as  to  hold  ten 
or  a  dozen  eggs,  Avhich  were  of  the  phea- 
sant kind  of  poultry  ;  these  he  took  much 
care  of  and  fed  himself.  Tables,  boxes, 
dice,  and  cards,  were  not  wanting ;  and 
in  the  holes  of  the  desk  was  a  store  of  old 
used  tobacco  pipes.  On  one  side  of  this 
end  of  the  room,  was  the  door  of  a  closet, 
wherein  stood  the  strong  beer  and  wine, 
which  never  came  thence  but  in  single 
glasses,  that  being  the  ride  of  the  house 
exactly  observed ;  for  he  never  exceeded 
in  drinking,  nor  ever  permitted  it. 

On  the  other  side,  was  the  door  into  an 
old  chapel,  not  used  for  devotion.  The 
pulpit,  as  the  safest  place,  never  wanted 
a  cold  chine  of  beef,  venison  past}^,  gam- 
mon of  bacon,  or  a  great  apple  pie  Avith 
a  thick  cnist  extremely  baked.  His  table 
cost  him  but  little,  although  it  Avas  well 
sujiplied.  His  sports  furnished  all  but 
beef  and  mutton,  except  on  Fridays, 
Avhen  he  had  the  best  of  salt  as  well  as 
every  other  fish  he  could  get,  and  this  was 
the  day  on  which  his  neighbours  of  the 
first  quality  visited  him.  He  never  wanted 
a  London  pudding,  and  always  sung  it  in 
with  '  my  pert  eyes  therin  a.'  He  drank 
a  glass  or  two  at  meals,  very  often  syrup 
of  gilliflov/er  in  his  sack,  and  always  a 
tun  glass  stood  by  him,  holding  a  pint 
of  small  beer,  and  this  he  often  stir- 
red with  rosemary.  He  was  affable,  but 
soon  angry,  calling  his  servants  fools  and 
cuckoldy  knaves,  in  one  of  which  he  often 
spoke  truth,  to  his  own  knowledge,  and 
sometimes  both  of  the  same  person.  He 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  of  age, 
never  lost  his  eye  sight,  but  always  read 
and  wrote  without  spectacles,  and  got  on 
horseback  without  help ;  until  past  foiu- 
score  years  old,  he  rode  up  to  the  death 
of  a  stag  as  well  as  any  man  in  existence." 
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Old  Draper,  the  Nimrod  of  his  day, 
was  a  real  sportsman,  but  particularly  a 
fox  hunter,  to  which  he  dedicated  the 
whole  of  a  long  life.  "  In  the  old,  but 
now  ruinous,  mansion  of  Berwick  Hall, 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  once 
lived  the  well  known  William  Draper,  Esq. 
who  bred,  fed,  and  hunted,  the  staunchest 
pack  of  fox  hounds  in  Europe.  Upon  an 
income  of  only  £700  per  annum,  he 
brought  up,  creditably,  eleven  sons  and 
daughters ;  kept  a  stable  of  excellent  hunt- 
ers, a  kennel  of  true  bred  fox  hounds,  be- 
sides a  carriage,  with  horses  suitable  for 
my  lady  and  her  daughters.  He  lived  in 
the  old  honest  style  of  his  country,  kill- 
ing every  month  a  good  ox  of  his  own 
feeding,  and  priding  himself  on  maintain- 
ing a  substantial  table,  but  with  no  foreign 
kickshaws.  His  general  apparel  was  a 
long  dark  drab  hunting  coat,  a  belt  round 
his  waist,  and  a  strong  velvet  cap  on  his 
head.  In  his  humour,  he  was  very  face- 
tious, always  having  some  pleasant  story, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  hall,  so  that 
his  company  was  much  sought  after  by 
persons  of  good  condition,  and  which  was 
of  great  use  to  him  in  the  subsequent  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  children.  His 
stables  and  kennels  were  kept  in  such 
order,  that  sportsmen  observed  them  as 
schools  for  grooms  and  lumtsmen,  who 
were  glad  to  come  there  without  wages, 
merely  to  learn  their  business.  When 
they  had  obtained  proper  instruction,  he 
recommended  them  to  other  gentlemen, 
who  wished  for  no  better  character  than  a 
recommendation  from  'Squire  Draper.  He 
was  always  up,  during  the  himting  sea- 
son, at  four  in  the  morning,  mounted  on 
one  of  his  nags  at  five  o'clock,  himself 
bi'inging  forth  his  hounds,  who  knew 
every  note  of  their  old  master's  voice.  In 
the  field  he  rode  with  judgment,  avoiding 
what  was  unnecessary,  and  helping  his 
hounds  when  they  were  at  fault.  His 
daughter  Di,  who  was  equally  famous  at 
riding,  used  to  assist  him,  cheering  the 
hounds  with  her  voice.  She  died  at  York 
in  a  good  old  age;  and  what  was  wonderful 
to  many  sportsmen  who  dared  not  follow 
her,  she  died  with  whole  bones,  in  her 
bed. 

After  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  which 
were  generally  crowned  with  the  brushes 
of  a  brace  of  foxes,  he  entertained  those 
who  woidd  retvu'n  with  him,  and  which 
was  sometimes  thirty  miles'  distance,  with 
old  English  hospitality.  Good  old  Oclo- 
her  was  the  liquor  drank ;  and  his  first 
fox  hunting  toast  was,  '  All  the  brushes  in 
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Christendom.'  At  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  this  gentleman  died,  as  he  chiefly 
lived,  for  he  died  on  horseback.  As  he 
was  going  to  give  some  instructions  to  a 
friend,  who  was  rearing  up  a  pack  of  fox 
hounds,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and, 
dropping  from  his  old  favourite  pony,  ex- 
pired !  There  was  no  man,  rich  or  poor 
in  his  neighboui'hood,  but  what  lamented 
his  death ;  and  the  foxes  were  the  only 
things  that  had  occasion  to  be  glad  that 
'Squire  Draper  was  no  more  !" 

A  pictin-e  of  a  somewhat  different  co- 
louring and  more  modern  date,  is  pre- 
sented in  Mr.  Cartel',  a  gentleman  who 
possessed  a  respectable  estate  near  Witney, 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  could  boast  the 
best  hounds  and  horses  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  In  his  dress,  manners,  and 
conversation,  the  huntsman  and  whip- 
per-in where  the  evident  models  of  his 
imitation.  Amidst  the  intercourse  of 
friendship,  and  in  the  endearments  of  do- 
mestic life,  the  language  of  the  chase  was 
never  forgotten  ;  even  his  nearest  rela- 
tions were  esteemed  only  in  proportion 
to  their  attachment  to  his  darling  amuse- 
ment :  those  who  were  anxious  for  his 
affections,  had  no  hopes  of  success,  but  by 
riding  themselves  into  them  over  five 
barred  gates ;  in  short,  throughout  the 
surrounding  country.  Fox-hunting  Carter 
was  the  epithet  by  which  he  was  iinivers- 
ally  known  and  distinguished.  When  he 
was  one  day  endeavouring  to  leap  a  gate 
of  unusual  height,  the  leg  of  his  favourite 
hunter  caught  between  the  upper  bars, 
threw  him  on  the  other  side,  and  tum- 
bling with  all  his  weight  upon  him,  frac- 
tured one  of  his  legs  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  the  sufferer  only  the  dreadful  al- 
ternative of  amputation  or  death.  Mr. 
Carter  was  not  long  in  delibei'atingupon  the 
choice  : — recollecting  that  he  never  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  saddle  at  a  fox  chase 
with  a  wooden  leg,  he  swore  that  he  came 
into  the  world  with  two  legs,  and  with 
two  he  would  go  out  of  it.  In  this  de- 
termination he  persevered,  and,  after  lan- 
guishing for  some  time,  he  departed  this 
life,  as  he  would  have  ended  the  pursuit 
of  a  fox,  Avith  the  exulting  shout  of  the 
death  halloo ;  having  previously  bequeath- 
ed his  estates  (except  an  annuity  of  two 
hundred  pounds  to  his  wife)  to  his  fa- 
vourite nephew,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  whilst  a  boy,  he  used  to  follow 
him  through  all  the  dangers  and  delights 
of  the  chase. 

A  farmer  of  Goodleigh,  in  Devonshire 
(Mr.  Henry  Stebbing)  who  had  collected 
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as  many  pads  of  foxes,  of  which  he  had 
been  in  at  the  death,  as  covered  the  stable 
door  and  door  posts,  was,  at  his  own  par- 
ticular request,  buried  with  a  pad  in  each 
hand  ;  and  when  interred  in  the  parish 
churcli  of  Stoke,  he  was  attended  by  all 
the  huntsmen  and  whippers-in  belonging 
to  the  different  packs  with  which  he  had 
hunted,  equipped  in  their  proper  hunting 
dress. 

A  passion  for  the  chase  does  not,  like 
many  other  inclinations,  wear  away  with 
years.  Sportsmen  seldom  give  up  the 
pursuit  while  they  have  strength  sufficient 
to  creep  into  the  fields.  The  late  Sir 
John  Hill,  of  Hawkstone  Hall,  Shrop- 
shire, followed  the  fox  hounds  till  within 
a  few  months  of  his  death,  and  he  did  not 
depart  this  life  till  he  had  attained  some- 
thing more  than  ninety  years  of  age — 
we  believe  ninety-tlu'ee. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,  though  upwards  of 
eighty,  still  goes  out  with  his  own  fox 
hounds ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Cleveland, 
nearly  as  old,  hunts  his  own  hounds. 
Many  other  similar  instances  might  be 
produced.  Himting,  in  fact,  is  a  passion 
which  seems  scarcely  ever  to  fade  or  to 
become  extinct. 

SPRAIN  OR  STRAIN,  in  whatever 
part  of  a  horse,  is  a  distension  of  the 
muscles,  and  proceeds  from  either  slijjs  or 
blows,  or  from  hard  riding. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  all 
strains,  the  muscular  or  tendinous  fibres 
are  overstretched,  and  sometimes  rup- 
tured or  broken.  To  form  a  true  idea  of 
these  disoi-ders,  let  us  first  consider  every 
muscle  and  tendon  as  composed  of  elastic 
fibres,  which  have  a  proper  power  of  their 
own,  to  contract  and  extend  themselves  ; 
and  that  this  function  has  been  forcibly 
impaired. 

In  all  violent  strains  of  either  tendon 
or  muscles,  whatever  opinion  we  may  en- 
tertain of  bathing  and  anointing  with  fa- 
vourite nostrvmis,  which  often  succeed 
in  slight  cases,  where,  perhaps,  bandage 
alone  would  have  done  ;  yet  it  is  the  lat- 
ter, with  proper  resting  the  relaxed  fibres 
tiU  they  have  thoroughly  recovered  their 
tone,  that  are  the  chief  things  to  be  de- 
pended on  ;  and  frequently  some  months 
are  necessary  for  effecting  the  cvire. 

All  violent  strains  of  the  ligaments, 
which  connect  the  bones  together,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  thigh,  require  time,  and 
turning  out  to  grass,  to  perfect  a  recovery. 
External  application  can  avail  but  little 
here;  the  parts  affected  lying  too  deep, 
and  so  surrounded  with  muscles,  that 
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medicine  cannot  penetrate  to  them.  The 
sooner,  in  these  cases,  the  horse  is  turned 
out  to  grass,  the  better,  as  the  gentle  mo- 
tion in  the  field  will  prevent  the  ligaments 
from  thickening,  and,  of  com-se,  the  joint 
itself  from  growing  stiff";  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  firing,  so  commonly  practised 
in  this  case,  is  of  half  the  consequence  as 
rest,  and  turning  out  for  a  considerable 
time,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  always  advised 
at  the  time  the  horse  is  fired. 

When  a  horse's  shoidder  is  over-strain- 
ed, he  does  not  put  out  the  leg  as  the 
other  ;  but,  to  prevent  pain,  sets  the 
sound  foot  hardily  on  the  ground,  to  save 
the  other ;  even  thovigh  he  be  turned 
short  on  the  lame  side,  which  motion 
tries  him  the  most  of  any.  When  trotted 
in  hand,  instead  of  pulling  his  leg  for- 
wards in  a  right  line,  he  forms  a  circle 
with  the  lame  leg ;  and  when  he  stands 
in  the  stable,  that  leg  is  advanced  before 
the  other.  In  order  to  cure  this  lame- 
ness, first  bleed  him,  and  let  the  whole 
shoulder  be  well  bathed  three  times  a  day 
with  hot  verjuice,  or  vinegar  :  but  if  the 
lameness  continue  without  swelling  or  in- 
flammation, after  resting  two  or  three 
days,  Bartlet  orders  the  muscles  to  be 
well  rubbed  for  a  considerable  time  with 
opodeldoc,  or  either  of  the  following  mix- 
tures. 

Take  of  Camphorated  spirit  of  wine, 
two  ounces ; 
Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce. 
Mix. 
This  proportion  will  prevent  the  hair 
coming  off. 

Or, 
Take  of  the  best  vinegar,  half  a  pint ; 
Spirit  of  vitriol. 

Camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  of 
each  two  ounces.     Mix. 
When  the  shoulder  is  very  much  swell- 
ed, it  should  be  fomented  with  woollen 
cloths  (large  enough  to  cover  the  whole) 
wrung  out  of  hot  veijuice. 

A  rowel  in  the  point  of  the  shoulder  in 
this  case  does  great  service,  especially  if 
the  strain  has  been  very  violent,  and  the 
swelling  very  large  :  but  as  to  boring  up 
the  shoulder  with  a  hot  iron,  and  after- 
wards inflating  it,  it  is  both  a  cruel  and 
absurd  treatment  ;  and  the  pegging  up 
the  sound  foot,  or  setting  on  a  patten-shoe, 
to  bring  the  lame  shoulder  on  a  stretch,  is 
a  most  preposterous  practice,  and  directly 
calculated  to  render  a  horse  incurably 
lame ;  for  it  can  only  be  necessary  in 
cases  the  very  opposite  to  this,  where  the 
muscles  have  been  long  contracted,  and 
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we  want  to  stretch  them  out.  When  the 
parts  are  In  a  state  of  inflammation,  i.  e. 
when  the  accident  is  recent,  poultices,  if 
they  can  be  applied,  are  very  effectual, 
after  batliing  with  hot  vinegar,  or  veijnicc. 
These  ai'e  to  be  preferred  greatly  to  cold 
charges,  which,  bj'  drying  soon  on  tlie 
part,  keep  it  stiff  and  vmeasy.  Let  them 
be  prepared  with  linseed  or  oatmeal,  rye- 
flour,  or  bran,  boiled  up  in  vinegar,  strong 
beer,  or  red  wine  lees,  Avith  just  lard 
enough  to  prevent  their  growing  stiff. 
When,  by  these  means,  the  inflammation 
and  swelling  are  brought  down,  we  may 
bathe  the  part  twice  a-day  with  either  of 
the  above  mixtures,  opodeldoc,  or  cam- 
phorated spirits  of  wine ;  and  roU  the 
part  three  or  four  inches  both  above  and 
below,  with  a  strong  linen  roller,  of  about 
two  fuigers  width,  which  will  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  recovery,  by  bringing 
up  the  relaxed  parts ;  and  perhaps  that 
strengthening  is  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  the  applications  themselves. 

In  strains  of  the  cofHn-joint,  that  have 
not  been  discovered  in  time,  there  will 
occur  such  a  stiffness  in  the  joint,  that 
the  horse  will  only  touch  the  ground  with 
his  toe,  and  the  joint  cannot  be  played 
with  the  hand.  The  only  method  here  is 
repeated  blistering,  and  then  firing  super- 
ficially. 

For  sti-ains  in  the  back  sinew,  the  knee, 
and  fetlock,  Mr.  Denny  says  "  Take  away 
three  or  four  pints  of  blood  from  the  plate 
vein  ;  and,  for  the  rirst  three  or  fom-  days, 
the  only  necessary  application  is  a  Gou- 
lard poultice,  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  Hmb  from  the  knee  to  the  hoof.  This 
may  be  secured  by  a  fillet  attached  to  the 
bag,  and  passing  over  the  shoulder.  Gou- 
lard's water  may  be  frequently  added  to 
the  poultice.  Or,  instead  of  the  poultice, 
a  flannel  roller  may  be  applied  round  the 
leg,  and  kept  constantly  moistened  with 
the  following  embrocation  : 

Take  of  Crude  sal  ammoniac,  two  oz. 
Common  vinegar,  one  pint ; 
Water,  two  quarts  ; 
Extract  of  lead,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them. 

When  the  inflammation  is  removed,  he 
says,  the  parts  may  be  strengthened  with 
camphorated  embrocation.  Walking  ex- 
ercise should  be  allowed,  and  increased 
as  the  animal  recovers.  And  shovdd  any 
swelling  remain,  after  the  lameness  is  re- 
moved, the  cme  may  be  completed  by 
applying  a  mild  blister,  and  repeating  it, 
if  necessary. 

Strains  of  the  hinder  extremities  are, 
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of  course,  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner." 

SPRINGER.     See  Spaniel. 

SPUR  is  the  well  known  weapon  mth 
which  the  heel  of  the  horseman  is  armed 
to  enforce  his  authority. 

SQUARE,  In  the  manege,  is  used 
for  working  in  a  square.  The  piste  or 
tread  of  a  volt,  instead  of  being  always 
circular,  and  traced  upon  a  circumference 
round  a  centre,  ought  to  be  imagined  as 
if  it  formed  four  straight  equal  lines  laid 
in  a  square,  and  equally  removed  from 
the  centre,  or  the  pillar,  which  represents 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  manege  ground ; 
so  that  to  work  in  a  square,  is  to  ride 
along  each  of  these  four  lines,  turning 
the  hand  at  every  corner,  and  so  passing 
from  one  line  to  another. 

SQUIRT.  A  chesnut  horse,  foaled  in 
1732,  bred  by  William  Metcalf,  Esq.  near 
Beverley,  Yorkshire  ;  and  sold  to  the 
Earl  of  Portmore. 

Squirt  was  got  by  Mr,  Bartlet's  Chil- 
ders,  out  of  the  Snake  mare  that  was  the 
dam  of  Shock. 

At  Newmarket  in  Oct.  1737,  Squirt, 
Sst.  71b.  beat  Lord  Lonsdale's  Sultan, 
8st.  21b.  four  miles,  200gs.  At  New- 
market in  April,  1739,  at  8st,  5lb.  he 
beat  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Poker, 
Sst.  lib,  four  miles,  200gs.  After  which 
he  won  40gs.  at  Epsom,  beating  Mr. 
Grisewood's  Ladythigh ;  50gs.  lOst.  at 
Stamford,  beating  Mr.  Major's  Miss  Tip- 
pet; and  301.  (lOst.)  at  Winchestei-,  beat- 
ing Mr.  Grisewood's  Ladythigh,  and  two 
others.  In  1740,  he  won  the  give-and- 
take  plate  at  Salisbury,  beating  Sir  Robert 
Fagg's  Pretty  Sally,  and  Mr,  Hearley's 
Gainsborough, 

Squirt  became  a  stallion,  and  when  in 
Sir  Harry  Harpur's  stud,  was  ordered  to 
be  shot,  but  when  Miles  Thistlewaite  was 
leading  him  out  to  the  dog-kennel,  he 
was  begged  off  by  Sir  Harry's  groom  ; 
after  which,  he  got  Marsk,  Syphon,  Mr, 
Pratt's  famous  old  mare,  that  bred  Pump- 
kin, Maiden,  Purity,  &c.  —  Marsk  was 
sii-e  of  Eclipse,  &c.  and  Sjqihon,  got 
Sweetbi-iar,  Sweetwilliam,  Tandem,  Daisy, 
&c. — Squirt  was  sire  of  several  good  run- 
ners, though  lie  covered  few  well  bred 
mares. 

STABLE,  THE,  In  the  first  place  it 
may  be  observed,  with  respect  to  a  stable, 
that  it  should  be  formed  or  regidated  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  horse  which 
it  is  intended  to  contain,  since  high  bred 
or  blood  horses  cannot  endure  cold  like 
the  cart  horse  ;  a  circumstance  for  which 
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an  obvious  reason  presents  itself;  namely, 
that  as  his  coat  is  much  thinner  and  finer, 
he  is  consequently  much  more  susceptible 
of  the  chilling  atmosphere,  which  may  be 
said  to  predominate  in  this  country.  It 
is  asserted  by  many  (and  perhaps  trul}') 
that  warm  stables  are  productive  of  dis- 
ease ;  but  I  know  from  experience  that, 
unless  the  atmosphere  of  the  stable  be 
something  more  than  fifty  degrees  in  win- 
ter, it  wiU  be  vain  to  expect  either  a  fine 
coat  or  good  condition  :  warmth  is  cer- 
tainly very  congenial  to  blood  horses  not- 
withstanding all-  that  has  been  ui'ged 
against  it  by  the  prejudices  of  the  old 
school.  It  is  said  that  horses  kept  in  a 
warm  stable  are  very  liable  to  "  catch 
cold;'"  surely  then  a  human  being  who 
has  been  sitting  over  a  good  fire  in  a 
warm  comfortable  room,  must  run  a  simi- 
lar, if  not  a  greater,  risk.  If  a  stable  be 
kept  very  cool  in  winter,  the  horse  will 
not  derive  so  much  benefit  from  his  food, 
he  will  not  rest  so  well,  as  if  he  reposed 
in  a  warm  temperature  ;  and  his  coat  will 
stare.  At  the  same  time,  the  stable 
should  be  well  ventilated,  and  the  ven- 
tilators placed  at,  or  as  near  as  possible 
to,  the  top,  as  the  foul  air  uniformly  as- 
cends ;  and  when  the  horses  are  taken 
out  for  exercise,  I  would  have  the  doors 
and  windows  thrown  open,  by  which 
means  the  stable  will  be  completely  puri- 
fied. 

A  very  good  method  of  ventilation  is 
by  tubes  or  funnels,  one  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  stable,  which  should 
be  let  into  the  ceiling  by  a  larger  end  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  square,  which 
should  narrow  as  it  ascends,  so  as  to  be- 
come about  four  or  five  inches  at  its  sum- 
mit ;  this  should  pass  out  at  the  roof  of 
the  stable,  and  should  be  covered  with  a 
raised  cap,  to  prevent  the  wet  from  de- 
scending. This  method  I  consider  much 
superior  to  ventilators,  which  revolve 
rapidly  on  their  own  centres  ;  as  the  latter 
occasion  a  considerable  draught  of  air. 
Windows  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  air,  when  necessary,  but  not  directly 
upon  the  horse  :  its  current  should  be  so 
broken,  as  to  disperse  the  air  equally 
throughout  the  stable.  No  stable  should 
be  formed  without  windows,  since  light  is 
essentially  necessary  to  its  inmates.  If 
otherwise,  when  the  horse  is  taken  sud- 
denly out  of  the  stable,  the  light  causes  a 
painful  sensation :  his  imperfect  vision  may 
make  him  stumble  or  start;  and  although 
the  light  of  the  stable  should  not  be  very  bril- 
liant, but  rather  dusky,  yet  it  should  be  suf- 
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ficient  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  arising  from 
a  sudden  transition  from  darkness  to 
light.  The  ceiling  of  the  stable  should  be 
kept  in  good  repair,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  dust  from  the  hayloft  from  falling 
upon  the  horses,  and  perhaps  getting  into 
their  eyes  ;  as  also  to  prevent  the  impure 
air,  which  always  ascends,  from  lodging  in 
the  hay.  But  indeed,  both  the  hay  and 
corn  would  be  much  better  by  being  kept 
out  of  tlie  stable  altogether  till  they  are 
required  for  consumption.  The  stalls 
ought  to  be  six  feet  wide  ;  and,  when 
they  are  less,  horses  should  never  be 
turned  round  in  them,  but  backed  out,  or 
serious  mischief  may  ensue.  The  best 
mode  of  forming  the  stalls  is  to  have  them 
something  more  than  six  feet  wide,  and 
contrived  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  converted  into  loose  boxes  at  pleasin-e. 
Some  of  the  stalls,  at  least,  upon  this  plan 
are  highly  advisable,  as  they  will  be  found 
extremely  useful  in  cases  of  sickness,  as 
well  as  on  other  occasions. 

Bars  or  bails  are  very  imsightly,  and 
are  objectionable  for  several  reasons :  the 
horses  can  play  with  each  other  when  so 
superficially  separated,  as  well  as  kick ; 
moreover,  as  it  generally  happens  that 
one  horse  will  eat  faster  than  another,  the 
slow  feeder  is  thus  deprived  of  his  proper 
share  of  corn.  Bars  are  seldom  seen,  ex- 
cept in  stables  were  stage-coach  horses 
are  kept.  More  horses  may  be,  in  this 
manner,  crowded  into  the  same  space, 
than  if  divided  from  each  other  by  regu- 
lar partitions ;  (wliich  is,  of  course,  the 
principal  reason  for  using  bars  ;)  but  the 
animals  are  rendered  much  more  uncom- 
fortable. 

Some  writers,  in  speaking  of  stables, 
hold  the  following  language  : — "  The  ac- 
clivity of  the  generality  of  stalls  is  also  a 
very  serious  objection  to  them,  for  they 
occasion  a  horse  to  stand  unequally  ;  and 
an  undue  proportion  of  weight  is  thrown 
on  the  hinder  extremeties,  and  the  appui, 
or  bearing  of  both  hind  and  fore,  becomes 
incorrectly  placed;  by  wliich  the  flexor 
tendons,  or  back  sinews,  are  put  on  the 
stretch  to  correct  this  departure  from  the 
true  perpendicular  of  the  limbs  ;  to  which 
circumstance,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt,  many  of  the  lamenesses  of  horses 
are  attributable."  Now,  I  must  honestly 
confess,  that  I  never  saw  a  stable  the 
stalls  of  whicli  were  calculated  to  produce 
any  such  effects.  A  gentle  slope  is  highly 
to  be  recommended  for  the  stalls  of  all 
stables,  which,  I  feel  well  convinced,  is 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects 
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tx)  the  general  health  of  the  horse  with- 
out placing  his  back  sinews  upon  any 
thing  like  an  injurious  stretch.  I  am 
aware  that  the  propagation  of  this  ill-di- 
gested notion  has  induced  some  persons 
to  form  the  floor  of  the  stalls  with  an  in- 
clination towards  the  middle  of  the  stall, 
and  a  small  grating  in  the  centre  to  re- 
ceive tlie  lu'ine,  the  effluvium  from  which, 
could  not  fail  to  have  an  injurious  influ- 
ence upon  the  health  of  a  horse,  while  for 
a  mare,  such  a  formation  would  appear 
entirely  useless.  The  stalls,  therefore, 
should  he  made  with  a  gentle  slope,  and 
so  contrived  either  with  gratings  or  gut- 
ters, or  both,  so  as  to  carry  the  urine 
completely  away,  if  possible.  In  fact, 
cleanliness,  in  its  most  extended  mean- 
ing, should  be  observed  in  every  stable. 

In  regard  to  allowing  horses  to  stand 
on  litter  during  the  day,  there  is  some  di- 
versity of  ojjinion.  Litter  entices  a  horse 
to  lie  down  during  the  day,  which,  when 
in  hard  or  constant  work,  is  highly  de- 
sirable ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  re- 
move the  stained  litter,  and,  indeed,  all 
filth,  from  under  him.  But  cases  are  not 
wanting,  where  constant  standing  upon 
litter  produces  swelling  in  the  horse's 
legs  ;  and,  consequently,  for  an  animal  of 
this  description,  such  a  pi-actice  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  injurious  :  it  therefore 
follows,  that,  in  this  respect,  the  groom 
must  be  governed  by  circumstances  ;  and 
a  little  attention  will  enable  him  to  adopt 
the  correct  system.  Generally  speaking,  I 
am  no  advocate  for  litter  remaining  under 
the  horse  during  the  day  :  it  is  perhaps  the 
first  and  most  fruitfid  source  of  contrac- 
tion in  the  feet ;  and  is  said  by  some  to 
bring  on  this  ruinous  afi^ection  with  more 
certainty  than  the  hardest  work.  Horn 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  contraction 
wherever  heat  is  applied ;  and  the  feet, 
by  being  more  hotly  placed  in  litter  than 
on  the  bare  and  moist  ground,  the  horny 
hoof  is,  consequently,  more  liable  to  con- 
tract. I  have  no  objection  to  place  a 
little  litter  under  the  hind  feet,  which  are 
not  inclined  to  contraction  ;  but  the  case 
is  very  different  with  the  fore  feet. 

The  rack  should  be  placed  upright  in 
preference  to  the  general  sloping  position, 
and  less  elevated  than  they  are  usually 
found.  When  the  rack  is  placed  very 
high,  the  horse's  neck  is  almost  continu- 
ally on  the  stretch,  which  must  have  a 
tendency  to  congest  the  blood  within  the 
head,  and  perhaps  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  disease.  If  we  reflect  upon  the  mat- 
ter, we  shall  easily  perceive  that  such  a 
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mode  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  method 
by  which  nature  intended  the  horse 
should  receive  his  food  ;  and  although  we 
have  forced  this  highly  elegant  quadru- 
ped into  a  sort  of  artificial  mode  of  life, 
yet,  in  all  our  treatment  of  him,  nature 
should  never  be  altogether  foi'gotten. 

A  horse  should  not  be  taken  into  the 
stable  while  he  is  very  warm ;  but  should 
be  moved  about  gently  till  he  becomes 
cool.  The  legs  and  feet  should  be  washed 
clean,  and  rubbed  completely  dry ;  the 
feet  picked  out :  a  box  attached  to  the 
stable  will,  for  such  operations,  be  found 
a  very  convenient  appendage. 

The  appointments  of  tlie  horse. — In  at- 
tending to  these,  some  things  are  essen- 
tial to  the  health  of  the  horse,  such  aa 
the  airing  of  every  thing  belonging  to 
him.  When  a  horse  comes  in  hot  from  a 
journey,  his  saddle  must  have  absorbed  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  moisture, 
and  consequently  should  be  well  dried 
and  aired.  A  similar  observation  will 
sometimes  apply  to  his  body  clothes,  &c. 
But,  in  fact,  it  only  requires  a  little  com- 
mon sense  to  perceive  that  any  thing 
damp  applied  to  the  body  of  the  horse  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  attended  with  unplea- 
sant consequences.  Saddles,  bridles,  and 
indeed  every  thing  appertaining  to  the 
horse  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible ; 
and,  if  attended  to  in  proper  time,  are 
much  less  trouble  than  might  be  hastily 
supposed.  When  a  horse  comes  in  from 
hunting,  or  from  a  fatiguing  journey,  and, 
indeed,  generally  speaking,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, the  groom  should  not  leave  him 
till  he  is  thoroughly  dry,  clean,  and  ren- 
dered as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Either  in  the  stables,  or  very  contiguous 
to  them,  a  place  should  always  be  provided 
for  the  reception  of  haniess  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  kind ;  and  likewise  a 
suitable  and  well-secured  place  for  a  corn- 
bin.  If  the  stable  be  small,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  most  convenient  to  have  the  com- 
bin  in  the  room  above,  it  should  be  so 
constitjcted  as  that  the  proper  feed  may 
be  i-egulated  and  received  from  a  spout  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stable.  This  me- 
thod saves  much  time  and  trouble  in  go- 
ing to  the  bin,  measuring,  &c.  as  well  as 
in  many  instances  much  corn. 

Hitherto  I  have  had  in  view,  stables 
for  hunters  and  the  superior  kinds  of 
horses ;  but  for  husbandry  horses  and 
others,  a  more  economical  mode  may  be 
adopted.  The  stalls,  for  instance,  may  be 
reduced  in  width  to  four  feet  and  a  half 
or  five  feet.     The  divisions  between  them 
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should  be  high,  so  that  strange  horses 
may  not  see  each  other.  And  where  stal- 
lions are  kept,  or  young  horses  required  to 
be  left  loose  in  a  stall,  they  should  be  so 
inclosed  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  mis- 
chief. For  these  purposes,  one  or  more 
stalls  may  be  sparred  to  the  top,  or  doors 
provided,  which  may  be  hung  to  the 
back  posts  of  the  stable.  Where  this  last 
method  is  followed,  the  stalls  serve  ex- 
tremely well  for  keeping  different  mares 
and  their  foals  separate  from  others. 

Stables. — In  the  construction  and  fitting 
up  of  stables  for  farm  horses,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  attend  so  particularly  to  ele- 
gance as  in  those  which  are  intended  for 
the  reception  of  horses  of  other  descrip- 
tions. It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  provide 
them  comfortable  and  convenient  habita- 
tions :  working  horses  should  not,  how- 
ever be  kept  in  such  low  dirty  hovels  as 
they  frequently  are  ;  as  nothing  tends  so 
much  to  the  keeping  of  these  animals  in 
health,  as  their  having  dry,  clean,  and 
well  ventilated  stables.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  keep  out  the  severe  cold  of  win- 
ter and  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  and 
be  provided  with  proper  drains  for  con- 
veying away  every  kind  of  moisture  and 
nastiness.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
windows  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  stable,  and  be  so  contrived 
as  to  open  and  shut  at  pleasure.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  save  expense,  shutters 
may  be  adapted  to,  and  svispended  in,  the 
windows  by  iron  pins,  on  which  they 
may  be  turned  as  occasion  requires. 

In  the  contriving  of  racks  and  mangers, 
regard  should  be  had  to  economy  and 
convenience.  The  common  and  too  ge- 
neral mode  of  making  them  extend  quite 
across  the  upper  end  of  the  stall,  is  not 
only  a  bad,  but  by  no  means  a  cheap,  me- 
thod of  constructing  them.  Besides,  in 
order  to  save  trouble,  servants  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  stuff  racks  full  of  hay,  how- 
ever large  they  may  be  ;  from  which  va- 
rious bad  consequences  proceed,  and  much 
hay  is  wasted  and  destroyed,  by  being 
either  pulled  down  and  mixed  with  the  lit- 
ter, or  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  horses. 

The  pernicious  effects  resulting  from 
the  practice  of  suffering  horses  to  be  con- 
tinually stuffing  themselves  with  hay,  are 
well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  proper  management  of  such  ani- 
mals, under  whose  directions  they  are 
never  allowed  to  have  much  hay  in  their 
racks  at  a  time.  There  is  also  another 
disadvantage  in  this  plan  of  fitting  up 
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stalls,  especially  to  farmers,  as  it  ought  to 
be  their  object  to  preserve  every  thing; — 
the  hay-seeds  are  totally  lost,  which,  if 
good,  and  carefully  secured,  might  h<^.  of 
great  utility  and  value.  By  the  racks 
having  so  much  inclination  outwards,  the 
seeds  are  also  extremely  apt  to  fall  into 
the  horses'  ears  and  eyes,  which  often 
produce  disagreeable  effects.  From  these 
considerations  it  would  seem  that  racks 
should  have  a  more  perpendicular  direc- 
tion than  is  commonly  given  them,  not 
having  a  space  of  more  than  fourteen  or 
sixteen  inches  from  the  wall ;  the  bottom 
should  also  be  sparred,  in  order  to  let  the 
seeds  fall  down  below,  whence  they  may 
be  removed  by  a  sliding  shutter  or  small 
door.  The  same  advantages  may  also  be 
obtained  by  leaving  niches  in  the  walls 
for  the  racks,  on  which  plan  the  spars 
will  be  equal  with  the  insides  of  the  walls. 
If  the  niches  and  racks  be  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  stalls,  two  feet  or  two  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  they  will  in  most  cases  be 
sufficient ;  they  should,  however,  be  car- 
ried down  low  enough  to  admit  of  a  small 
box  or  drawer  being  placed  under  them, 
for  the  reception  of  the  hay-seeds.  Racks 
of  this  sort  may  likewise  be  placed  in  the 
corners  of  the  stalls,  and  be  made  in  such 
a  way  as  that  one  niche  may  serve  two 
stalls.  They  may  also  be  placed  in  the 
angles  of  the  stalls  without  having  any 
niche,  and  be  made  of  a  semicircular  form. 
But  in  whatever  way  they  are  made,  there 
should  constantly  be  a  division  betwixt 
them,  which  is,  probably,  best  made  of 
deal.  By  this  means  the  farmer  will  be 
able  to  know,  with  precision,  what  each 
horse  eats  ;  which  cannot  be  done  in  any 
other  way.  Where  the  racks  are  put  in 
the  corners  of  the  stalls,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  advantageous  to  have  them 
straight  than  circular  ;  but  in  whichever 
way  they  are  formed,  the  farmer  should 
always  have  a  hatch  fixed  for  each  stall, 
as  by  that  means  a  great  deal  of  time 
may  be  saved  in  feeding  his  horses. 

It  is  equally  unnecessary  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  manger  to  have  it  the  same 
width  of  the  stall ;  as  a  box  or  drawer 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  wide,  will  an- 
swer every  purpose.  It  should  be  so  con- 
trived that  it  may  be  readily  taken  out 
and  cleaned  whenever  it  is  fouled  or  be- 
comes fuiTOwed  with  dirt.  With  the 
fixed  mangers  this  can  never  be  done, 
however  they  may  be  daubed  by  the  sa- 
liva issuing  from  the  horse's  mouth  dur- 
ing the  time  of  feeding,  or  the  discharges 
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proceeding  from  his  nosti-ils  when  labour-  receive  the  seeds  of  the  hay  ;  where  there 

ing  under  colds  or  other  more  dangerous  are   double  stalls,  the  boxes  may  be  di- 

disorders.  vided  in  the  middle.     Single  stalls,  where 

There   is   another  method  of  making  they  can  be  conveniently  made,  should, 

stalls,  which,  as  being  cheaper  and  more  however,    always  be  preferred,  as  more 

economical,  deserves  to  be  noticed  :    on  safe. 

this  plan,  the  stable  has  neither  racks  nor  All  stables  should  be  white,  or  lime- 
mangers  ;  the  head  of  the  stall  is  boarded  washed  every  year ;  the  early  part  of 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  having  summer  being  the  time  best  calculated 
a  space  of  about  two  feet  from  the  wall,  for  the  operation.  And,  in  every  thing 
in  which  the  hay  is  to  be  deposited,  the  relative  to  horses,  let  cleanliness  be  the 
hoi-se  pulling  his  hay  from  below,  instead  order  of  the   day. 

of  drawing  it  from  above  ;  which  is  not  STABLE  STAND.     A  term  used  in 

only  more  natural,  but  prevents  the  waste  the  forest  law,  when  a  man  is  found  at 

of  hay,  much  of  which  drops  down  and  his  stand  in  the  forest,  ready  to  shoot  at 

is  lost  when  the  horse  eats  from  the  rack;  deer,  or  else  standing  close  by  a  tree  with 

but,  by   this   method,   whatever    falls    is  dogs  ready  to  slip.     This   is   one  of  the 

again  received  among  that  from  which  it  four  evidences  or  presumptions,  by  which 

was  taken.     But  even  on  this  construe-  a  man  is  convicted  of  intending  to  steal 

tion  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  hot-  the   king's  deer,  the    other   three    being 

torn  sparred,  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  back-berond,     bloody -hand,     and    dog- 

the  ground,  and  a  box,  hopper,  or  hay-  draw, 
manger,  and  drawer,  so  contrived  as  to 

STAG.  If  we  compare  the  stag  and  the  bull  as  to  shape  and 
form,  few  animals  are  more  unlike  ;  and  yet,  if  we  examine  their  in- 
ternal structure,  we  shall  find  a  striking  similitude  between  them. 
Indeed,  their  difference,  except  to  a  nice  observer,  will  scarcely  be 
perceptible.  All  of  the  deer  kind  want  the  gall  bladder  ;  their  kid- 
neys are  formed  differently  ;  their  spleen  is  also  proportionably 
larger  ;  their  tail  is  shorter  ;  and  their  horns,  which  are  solid,  are 
renewed  every  year.  Such  are  the  slight  distinctions  between  two 
animals,  one  of  which  is  amongst  the  swiftest,  and  the  other,  one  of 
the  most  sluggish,  of  the  brute  creation. 

The  stag,  generally  speaking,  is  one  of  those  innocent  and  peace- 
ful animals  that  seems  made  to  embellish  the  forest,  and  animate  the 
solitudes  of  nature.  The  easy  elegance  of  his  form,  tlie  lightness  of 
his  motions,  those  large  branches  that  seem  made  rather  for  the  or- 
nament of  its  head  than  its  defence,  the  size,  the  strength,  and  the 
swiftness  of  this  beautiful  creature,  all  sufficiently  rank  him  among  the 
first  quadrupeds,  among  the  most  noted  objects  of  human  curiosity. 

The  stag  or  hart,  whose  female  is  called  a  hind,  and  the  young  a 
calf,  differs  in  size  and  in  horns  from  the  fallow  deer.  He  is  much 
larger,  and  his  horns  are  round  ;  whereas,  in  the  fallow  kind,  they 
are  broad  and  palmated.  By  these  the  animal's  age  is  known.  The 
first  year  the  stag  has  no  horns,  but  a  horny  excrescence,  which  is 
short,  rough,  and  covered  with  a  thin,  hairy  skin.  The  next  year 
the  horns  are  single  and  straight ;  the  third  year,  they  have  two 
antlers  ;  three,  the  fourth  ;  four,  the  fifth  ;  and  five,  the  sixth  :  but 
this  number  is  not  certain,  for  sometimes  they  have  more  and  often 
less.  When  annved  at  the  sixth  year,  the  antlers  do  not  always  in- 
crease ;  and  although  the  number  may  amount  to  six  or  seven  on 
each  side,  yet  the  animal's  age  is  then  estimated  rather  from  the  size 
of  the  antlers,  and  the  thickness  of  the  branch  which  sustains  them, 
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than  from'^their  variety.  These'horns,  large  as  they  seem,  are,  not- 
withstanding, shed  every  year,  and  new  ones  come  in  their  places. 
The  old  horns  are  of  a  firm  solid  texture ;  but  while  young,  nothing 
can  be  more  soft  and  tender :  and,  the  animal,  as  if  conscious  of  his 
own  imbecility  at  these  times,  instantly,  upon  shedding  his  former 
horns,  retires  from  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  and  hides  himself  in  soli- 
tudes and  thickets,  never  venturing  out  to  pasture,  except  by  night. 
Dui'ing  this  time,  which  most  usually  happens  in  the  spring,  the  new 
horns  are  very  painful,  and  have  a  quick  sensibility  of  any  external 
impression.  When  the  old  horn  is  fallen  off,  the  new  does  not  im- 
mediately appear,  but  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  seen  covered  only 
with  a  thin  transparent  periosteum  or  skin.  After  a  short  time, 
however,  this  skin  begins  to  swell,  and  to  form  a  soft  tumour,  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  which  begins  to  be  covered  with 
a  downy  substance  that  presents  the  feel  of  velvet.  This  tumour 
every  day  buds  forward  from  the  point  like  the  graft  of  a  tree  ;  and 
rising  by  degrees  from  the  head,  shoots  out  the  antlers  on  either  side, 
so  that,  in  a  few  days,  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  in  condition,  the 
whole  head  is  completed.  The  blood  vessels  supply  the  growing 
horns  with  nourishment.  As  they  creep  along  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  the  prints  of  them  are  marked  over  the  whole  surface  ;  and 
the  larger  the  blood  vessels,  the  deeper  these  marks  are  found  to  be ; 
— hence  arises  the  inequality  of  the  surface  of  the  deer's  horns, 
which  are  furrowed  all  along  the  sides,  the  impressions  diminishing 
towards  the  point,  where  the  substance  is  as  smooth  and  as  solid  as 
ivory.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  substance,  of  which 
the  horns  are  composed,  begins  to  harden  at  the  bottom,  while  the 
upper  part  remains  soft,  and  still  continues  to  grow ;  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  horns  grow  differently  in  deer  from  those  of  sheep  or 
cows,  in  which  they  are  always  seen  to  increase  from  the  bottom. 
However,  when  the  whole  head  has  received  its  full  growth,  the  ex- 
tremities then  begin  to  acquire  their  solidity ;  the  velvet  covering  or 
bark,  with  its  blood  vessels,  dries  up  and  then  begins  to  fall;  and  this 
the  animal  hastens  by  rubbing  its  antlers  against  every  tree  it  meets. 
In  this  manner,  the  whole  external  surface  being  stripped  off  by  de- 
grees, at  length  the  whole  head  acquires  its  complete  hardness,  ex- 
pansion, and  beauty. 

It  is  said,  that  if  a  stag  be  castrated  when  its  hoi'ns  are  fallen  off, 
they  will  never  grow  again ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  same  oper- 
ation be  performed  when  they  are  on,  they  will  never  fall  off.  If 
only  one  of  his  testicles  be  taken  out,  he  will  want  the  horn  on  that 
side  ;  if  one  of  the  testicles  be  only  tied  up,  he  will  want  the  horn  on 
the  opposite  side. — The  horns  appear,  indeed,  to  resemble  a  vege- 
table substance  grafted  upon  the  head  of  an  animal ;  and  they  will 
increase,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  pasture,  and 
the  ease  and  security  which  the  creature  enjoys.  Like  a  vegetable, 
they  grow  from  the  extremities  ;  like  a  vegetable,  they  are  for  a 
while  covered  with  a  bark  that  nourishes  them  ;  like  a  vegetable, 
they  have  their  annual  production  and  decay ;  and  a  strong  imagina- 
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tion  might  suppose,  that  the  leafy  productions  on  which  the  animal 
feeds,  go  once  more  to  vegetate  in  his  horns. 

The  stag  is  usually  a  twelvemonth  old  before  the  horns  begin  to 
appear,  and  then  a  single  branch  is  all  that  is  seen  for  the  year  en- 
suing. The  old  stags  usually  shed  their  horns  first,  which  generally 
happens  towards  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March.  Those  of  the  second  head  (namely,  such  as  are  between 
five  and  six  years  old)  slied  their  horns  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  March  ;  those  still  younger,  in  the  month  of  April ;  and  the 
youngest  of  all,  not  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May.  The  horns 
of  the  stag  generally  increase  in  thickness  and  in  height,  from  the  se- 
cond year  of  its  age  to  the  eighth.  In  this  state  of  perfection  they 
continue  during  their  vigour  of  life;  but  as  the  animal  grows  old, 
the  horns  feel  the  impression  of  age,  and  shrink  like  the  rest  of  the 
body.  No  branch  bears  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-two  antlers, 
even  in  its  greatest  state  of  perfection  ;  and  the  number  is  subject  to 
great  variation.  As  soon  as  the  stags  have  shed  their  horns,  they 
separate  from  each  other,  and  seek  the  plainer  parts  of  the  country, 
remote  from  every  other  animal,  which  they  are  then  utterly  unable 
to  oppose.  In  this  state  of  comparative  imbecility  they  continue 
nearly  three  months  before  their  heads  have  acquired  their  full 
growth  and  solidity.  Sometime  after  they  have  completed  their 
horns,  they  seek  the  female,  to  which  they  call  with  a  loud  tremulous 
note.  At  this  time  their  neck  is  swoln  ;  they  appear  bold  and  furi- 
ous, and  desperate  battles  uniformly  ensue.  When  two  stags  con- 
tend for  the  female,  they  paw  up  the  earth,  menace  each  other  with 
their  horns,  bellow  with  all  their  force,  and  striking  in  a  desperate 
manner  against  each  other,  seem  determined  upon  death  or  victory. 
This  combat  is  continued  till  one  of  them  is  defeated  or  flies  ;  and  it 
often  happens  that  the  victor  is  obliged  to  fight  several  of  these 
battles  before  he  becomes  undisputed  master  of  the  field. 

The  master  stag  continues  to  range  from  female  to  female  for  about 
three  weeks  ;  during  which  he  appears  scarcely  to  eat,  sleep,  or  rest ; 
but  continues  to  pursue,  to  combat,  and  to  enjoy.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  of  madness,  (for  such  in  this  animal  it  appears  to  be)  the 
creature  that  was  before  so  fat,  sleek,  and  glossy,  becomes  lean, 
feeble,  and  timid. 

As  soon  as  the  rutting  season  is  over,  the  stags  seek  the  company 
of  each  other  and  continue  together  in  the  greatest  harmony  (such 
at  least  is  the  case  with  those  kept  in  parks) ;  the  males  and  females 
seek  each  other  only  in  the  rutting  season  ;  and  scarcely  at  any  other 
period  are  a  stag  and  a  hind  seen  together :  the  stags  herd  in  a  sepa- 
rate company,  and  the  hinds  do  the  same. 

Some  interesting  observations  on  the  present  subject  appeared  in 
the  Annals  of  Sporting,  vol.  vi.  page  225.  Speaking  of  Knowsley 
Park,  the  writer  observes,  "  Some  years  ago,  the  deer  in  Knowsley 
Park  did  not  breed  well,  owing  to  bad  management,  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby  was  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  pvu'chasing  stags  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  in  Surrey  ;  but  since  Mr.  F.  Shaw  entered 
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the  service  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  superintended  these  animals,  they 
have  been  much  more  prolific,  and  the  Surrey  hunt  is  now  amply 
supplied  with  stags  from  the  park  at  Knowsley.  In  winter,  espe- 
cially in  hard  weather,  deer  require  considerable  attention,  the  fal- 
low-deer in  particular  ;  and  if  they  are  not  duly  supplied  with  food, 
many  of  them  will  perish.  From  twenty  to  thirty  stags  per  season 
are  required  for  the  hunting  establishment  at  the  Oaks,  in  Surrey. 

"  Among  the  stags  I  saw  (continues  the  writer)  were  several  which 
manifested  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  keep- 
er, and,  upon  remarking  this  circumstance  to  him,  he  observed,  that 
this  confidence  or  friendship  would  continue  or  increase  until  the 
period  or  season  of  killing  the  deer  arrived,  when  these  animals 
would  shun  him  with  the  utmost  possible  attention.  At  this  time, 
he  said,  the  deer  would  not  only  run  from  his  sight,  but  so  exquisite 
was  their  sense  of  smell,  that  they  would  cautiously  avoid  his  track  : 
if  they  came  upon  it  unconsciously,  they  would  bound  over  it  with  a 
tremendous  leap,  and  make  off;  or  turn  from  it  and  fly  away  like 
lightning.  Yet,  if  any  other  person  had  gone  along,  they  would  pass 
over  the  track  without  manifesting  the  least  concern.  Apropos,  ani- 
mals of  the  deer  kind  have  a  slit  situated  at  the  inner  corner  of  each 
eye,  of  which,  naturalists  have  formed  an  erroneous  notion,  and  have 
consequently  circulated  incorrect  accounts  respecting  this  extraordi- 
nary provision  of  nature.  When  these  animals  drink  (say  they) 
'  they  plunge  their  noses,  like  some  horses,  very  deep  under  water, 
and  continue  them  in  that  situation  for  a  considerable  time  ;  but,  to 
obviate  any  inconvenience,  they  can  open  two  vents,  one  at  the  inner 
corner  of  each  eye,  which  have  a  communication  with  the  nose. 
Here  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  provision  of  nature,  worthy  of 
our  attention  ;  for  it  appears  as  if  these  creatures  could  not  be  suf- 
focated, though  both  their  mouths  and  nostrils  were  stopped.  This 
curious  formation  of  the  head  may  be  of  service  to  beasts  of  chase, 
by  affording  them  free  respiration ;  and,  no  doubt,  these  additional 
nostrils  are  thrown  open  when  they  are  hard  run.'  To  this  account, 
which  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Pennant,  that  gentleman  thus  replied: — 'I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  in  the  antelope,  something  analogous  to  what  you  mention  as  so 
remarkable  in  deer.  This  animal  has  also  a  long  slit  beneath  each 
eye,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  On  holding  an 
orange  to  one,  the  creature  made  the  same  use  of  those  orifices  as  of 
his  nostrils,  applying  them  to  the  fruit,  and  seeming  to  smell  it  through 
them.' 

"  The  information  I  obtained  on  this  subject,  from  the  intelligent 
keeper  who  accompanied  me  (Mr.  F.  Shaw)  and  who  has  had  almost 
innumerable  opportunities  of  observing  the  slits  in  question,  during 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  is  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  just  pro- 
mulgated. These  slits  have  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
nose,  nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  for  what  purpose  they  are  designed. 
When  the  animal  is  irritated,  they  are  opened  and  distended  to  the 
utmost ;  they  will  also  be  found  frequently  to  contain  a  mucous  dis- 
charge,as  if  the  defluxions  from  the  eyes  and  head  were  thus  carried  off. 
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These  creatures  evince  a  most  capricious  disposition,  and  are  equally 
remarkable  for  a  very  peculiar  animal  economy.  A  stag  in  Knows- 
ley  Park,  a  few  years  back,  had  its  leg  broken  by  accident,  the  lower 
part  of  which  ultimately  dropped  oft';  yet  the  animal  continued  ap- 
parently in  health,  except  that  its  horns  presented  a  new  appearance; 
they  were  by  no  means  so  large  as  usual,  were  almost  destitute  of 
antlers,  and  as  much  like  the  horns  of  a  goat  as  those  of  a  deer." 

Of  all  the  animals  that  are  natives  of  this  climate,  there  is  none 
that  has  so  beautiful  an  eye  as  the  stag:  it  is  sparkling,  soft,  and 
sensible.  His  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  are  in  no  less  perfec- 
tion. When  he  is  in  the  least  alarmed,  he  lifts  the  head  and  erects 
the  ears,  standing  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  in  a  listening  posture. 
Whenever  he  ventures  upon  some  unknown  ground,  or  quits  his  na- 
tive covering,  he  first  stops  at  the  skirt  of  the  plain  to  examine  all 
around ;  he  next  turns  against  the  wind  to  examine  by  the  smell,  if 
there  be  any  enemy  approaching.  If  a  person  should  happen  to 
whistle  or  call  out,  at  a  distance,  the  stag  is  seen  to  stop  short  in  his 
slow,  measured  pace,  and  gazes  upon  the  stranger  with  a  kind  of 
awkward  admiration :  if  the  cunning  animal  perceives  neither  dogs 
nor  fire  arms  preparing  against  him,  he  goes  forward,  quite  uncon- 
cerned, and  slowly  proceeds,  without  offering  to  fly. 

The  stag  eats  slowly  and  is  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  pas- 
ture. When  he  has  eaten  a  sufficiency,  he  then  retires  to  the  co- 
vert of  some  thicket  to  chew  the  cud  in  security.  His  rumination, 
however,  seems  performed  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  with  the 
cow  or  the  sheep ;  as  the  grass  is  not  returned  from  the  first  stomach 
without  much  straining  and  a  kind  of  hiccup,  which  is  easily  per- 
ceived during  the  whole  time  it  continues. 

The  animal's  voice  is  much  stronger,  louder,  and  more  tremulous, 
as  he  advances  in  age ;  and  in  the  time  of  rut  it  is  even  terrible.  The 
cry  of  the  hind  or  female  is  not  so  loud  as  that  of  the  male,  and  is 
never  exerted  but  by  apprehension  for  herself  or  her  yovmg.  It  need 
scarce  be  mentioned  that  she  has  no  horns,  or  that  she  is  more  feeble 
and  unfit  for  hunting  than  the  male.  The  time  of  gestation  con- 
tinues between  eight  and  nine  months,  and  they  seldom  produce 
more  than  one  at  a  time.  Their  usual  season  for  bringing  forth  is 
about  the  month  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  during  which 
they  take  care  to  hide  their  young  in  the  most  obscure  thickets,  from 
their  numerous  enemies,  amongst  the  most  formidable  of  which,  may 
be  included  the  stag  himself. 

In  the  present  cultivated  state  of  this  country,  the  stag  is  little 
known  in  its  natural  wild  state.  The  few  that  still  remain  wild  are 
principally  to  be  found  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  They  are  still 
met  with  in  a  state  of  unlimited  freedom  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  the  most  part  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Blair  Athol. 

The  stag,  from  the  elegance  of  his  form  and  the  lightness  of  his 

motions,  is,  of  all  the  deer  kind,  the  most  beautiful.     His  colour  is 

generally  a  reddish  brown,  with  some  black  about  the  face,  and  a  list 

of  the  same  down  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  between  the  shoul- 
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ders ;  he  grows  to  a  large  size ;  and  one  which  was  killed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  weighed  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds,  exclusive  of  the  entrails,  head,  and  skin;  but  those  found  in 
Bavaria,  far  exceed  this  bulk.  Houdins,  a  German  geographer,  re- 
lates, that  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1560,  a  stag  was  hunted  and 
taken,  which  weighed  6251bs.  In  886,  we  are  told,  that  Basilius 
was  attacked  by  a  vast  stag ;  this  enormous  beast  lifted  the  emperor 
from  his  horse,  on  one  of  his  horns,  by  his  belt,  and  bruised  his  in- 
side so  much  as  to  occasion  his  death. 


STAG  HUNTING.  By  sportsmen, 
the  stag  is  called,  the  first  year,  a  calf  or 
hind^calf ;  the  second  year,  a  knobber  ; 
the  third,  a  brock  ;  the  fourth,  a  stagg- 
nard ;  the  fifth,  a  stag ;  the  sixth,  a  hart. 
The  female  is  called  a  hind :  the  first 
year  she  is  a  calf ;  the  second,  a  hearse  ; 
the  third,  a  hind.  This  animal  is  said  to 
harbour  in  the  place  where  he  resides. 
When  he  cries,  he  is  said  to  bell;  the 
print  of  the  foot  is  called  the  slot ;  his  tail 
is  called  the  single  ;  his  excrements,  the 
feivmets  ;  his  horns  are  called  his /^e«(f; 
when  simple,  the  first  year,  they  are  called 
broches ;  the  thii-d  year,  spears;  the  fourth 
year,  that  part  which  bears  the  antlers,  is 
called  the  beatn  ;  and  the  little  impres- 
sions upon  its  surface,  glitters  ;  those 
which  rise  from  the  crust  of  the  beam,  are 
called  pearls.  The  antlers,  also,  have 
distinct  names  :  the  first  that  branches  off, 
is  called  the  aJitler  ;  the  second,  the  sur- 
antler ;  all  the  rest  which  grow  after- 
wards till  you  come  to  the  top,  are  called 
croches.  The  impression  of  the  place 
where  the  stag  has  lain,  is  called  the 
layer,  or  lair.  If  it  be  in  covert  or  a 
thicket,  it  is  called  his  harbour.  When  a 
deer  has  passed  into  a  thicket,  leaving 
marks  whereby  his  bulk  may  be  guessed. 


it  is  called  an  entrg.  When  they  cast 
their  heads,  they  are  said  to  mew.  When 
they  rub  their  heads  against  trees  to  bring 
oif  the  peel  of  their  horns,  they  are  said 
to  frag.  When  a  stag,  hard  hunted, 
takes  to  swimming  in  the  water,  he  is 
said  to  take  soil  ;  when  he  turns  his  head 
against  the  hounds,  he  is  said  to  stand  at 
bag  ;  and  when  the  hounds  pursue  upon 
the  scent  until  they  have  unharboured 
the  stag,  they  are  said  to  draw  on  the 
slot. 

The  Highland  chieftains  used  to  hunt 
the  stag  with  the  utmost  magnificence ; 
they  assembled  some  thousands  of  their 
clans,  who  surrounded  a  great  tract  of 
country,  and  drove  the  deer  to  the  spot 
where  the  chieftains  were  situated,  when 
a  sort  of  indiscriminate  slaughter  com- 
menced—  not  of  all  the  deer;  for,  al- 
though several  hundreds  might  be  driven 
to  a  particular  spot,  yet,  from  the  pecu- 
liar rush  of  the  animals,  on  finding  them- 
selves in  danger,  a  comparative  few  only 
were  killed.  The  author  of  Waverley  has 
noticed  the  mode  of  hunting  deer  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  an- 
cient manner  of  hart  or  stag  hunting  is 
the  following : — 
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I  am  the  hunt,  which  rathe  and  early  rise, 

(My  bottell  filde  with  wine  in  any  wise) 

Two  draughts  I  drinke,  to  stay  my  steps  withall, 

For  each  foote  one,  because  I  would  not  fall. 

Then  take  my  hound,  in  liane  me  behind, 

The  stately  hart  in  fryth  or  fell  to  find. 

And  whiles  I  seeke  his  slotte,  where  he  has  fedde, 

The  sweet  byrdes  sing  to  clear  my  drowsie  head. 

And  when  my  hound  doth  straine  upon  good  vent, 

I  must  confesse,  the  same  doth  me  content. 

But  when  I  have  my  coverts  walkt  about. 

And  harbred  fast,  the  hart  for  coming  out : 

Then  I  returne,  to  make  a  grave  report. 

Whereas  I  find  th'  assembly  doth  resort. 

And  lowe  I  crouch,  before  the  lordings  all, 

Out  of  my  home,  the  fewmets  let  I  fall ; 

And  other  signs  and  tokens  do  I  tell, 

To  make  them  hope  the  hart  may  like  them  well. 
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Then  they  command  that  I  the  wine  should  taste, 
So  biddes  mine  art ;  and  so  my  thvoate  I  baste. 
The  dinner  done,  I  go  straight  wayes  againe. 
Unto  my  markes,  and  shew  my  master  plaine. 
Then  put  my  hound  upon  the  view  to  drawe. 
And  rouze  the  hart  out  of  his  layre  by  lawe. 
O  gamesters  all,  a  little  by  your  leave, 
Can  you  such  joyes  in  trifling  games  conceive  ? 


This  shews,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
sportsmen  were  much  addicted  to  their 
cups  ;  and  that  the  huntsman,  in  this  re- 
spect, copied  his  master ;  it  further  shews 
that  the  latter  rose  at  early  morn  to  track 
the  deer  to  his  lair,  and  then,  being  sure 
of  his  game,  returned  to  the  sportsmen  ; 
■whom,  it  would  appear,  dined  at  about 
the  same  hour  which  it  is  now  the  custom 
to  breakfast ;  and  it  would  further  appear, 
that,  after  dinner,  they  prepared  for  the 
chase. 

Respecting  the  chase  of  this  animal, 
we  find  the  following  circumstance  upon 
record.  In  eai-ly  times,  the  family  of  the 
St.  Clairs  settled  in  Scotland.  They 
were  of  Norman  exti'action,  being  de- 
scended from  William  de  St.  Clair,  and 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
Normandy.  One  of  them,  for  his  fair 
deportment,  was  called  the  seemly  St. 
Clair,  and  the  family  settling  in  Scotland 
during  the  reign  of  Malcom  Ceanmore, 
obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  Mid  Lo- 
thian. These  domains  were  increased  by 
the  liberality  of  succeeding  monarchs,  to 
the  descendants  of  the  family,  and  com- 
prehended the  baronies  of  Ross-shire, 
Pentland,  Cowsland,  Cardaine,  and  se- 
veral others.  It  is  said  a  lai'ge  addition 
was  obtained  from  Robert  Bnice,  owing 
to  the  following  circumstance  :  —  The 
king,  in  following  the  chase  upon  the 
Pentland  Hills,  had  often  started  a  "white 
faunch  deer"  which  had  always  escaped 
from  his  hounds ;  and  ho  asked  the  nobles, 
who  were  assembled  around  him,  whether 
any  of  them  had  dogs  which  they  thought 
might  be  more  successful.  No  courtier 
would  afiirm  that  his  hounds  were  fleeter 
than  those  of  the  king,  until  Sir  William 


St.  Clair-, of  Rosline,  unceremoniouslysaid, 
he  would  wager  liis  head  that  his  two  fa- 
vomute  dogs  "  Help  and  Hold,"  would 
kill  the  deer  before  she  coidd  cross  the 
March-burn.  The  king  instantly  caught 
at  his  unwary  offer,  and  betted  the  Forest 
of  Pentland  Moor  against  the  life  of  Sir 
William  St.  Clair.  All  the  dogs  were  tied 
up  except  a  few  slow  hounds  to  rouse  the 
deer;  while  St.  Clair,  posting  himself  in 
the  best  situation  for  slipping  his  dogs, 
pi-ayed  devoutly  to  Christ,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  St.  Catherine.  The  deer  waa 
shortly  after  roused,  and  the  hounds  were 
slipped,  St.  Clair  following  on  horseback 
to  cheer  his  dogs.  The  hind,  however, 
reached  the  middle  of  the  brook,  upon 
which  St.  Clair  threw  himself  from  his 
horse  in  despair.  At  this  critical  moment, 
Hold  stopped  her  in  the  brook  ;  and  Help 
coming  up,  turned  her  back,  and  killed 
her  on  St.  Clair's  side.  The  king  de- 
scended from  the  hill,  embraced  Sir  Wil- 
liam St.  Clair,  and  afterwards  bestowed 
on  him  the  lands  of  Kirkton,  Loganhouse, 
Earncraig,  &c.  in  free  forestrie.  St.  Clair, 
in  acknowledgement  of  St.  Cathei-ine's 
intercession,  built  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ca- 
therine in  the  Hopes,  the  chapel  yard  of 
which  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  hill  from 
which  Robert  Bruce  beheld  this  extraor- 
dinary chase,  is  still  called  the  King's 
Hill ;  the  place  where  St.  Clair  hunted,  is 
called  the  Knight's  Field ;  and  the  tomb  of 
Sir  William  St.  Clair,  is  still  to  be  seen, 
on  which  he  appears  sculptured  in  ar- 
mour with  a  hound  at  his  feet. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  were  writ- 
ten by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (and  appear  in 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake)  : — The  imprison- 
ed huntsman : 
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My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weaiy  in  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been. 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forests  green. 
With  bended  bow  and  blood  hound  free. 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 

From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime, 
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Or  mark  it,  as  the  sun  beams  crawl, 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall ; 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring, 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing  ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be, 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

No  more  at  dawning  morn  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through, 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew  ; 
A  blithesome  welcome,  blithely  meet, 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wings  of  glee, 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me. 


The  subject  of  stag  hunting  induces  us 
to  relate  an  anecdote,  or  rather  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  plans  that  was  ever 
practised  against  the  life  of  a  human 
being.  King  William  III.  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  hunting,  and  made  it  a  point 
of  honour  never  to  be  outdone  in  any 
leap,  however  dangerous.  A  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Cherrj',  who  was  devoted 
to  the  exiled  family,  regularly  joined  the 
royal  hounds,  put  himself  foremost,  and 
took  the  most  desperate  leaps,  in  the  hope 
that  the  king  might  break  his  neck  in 
following  him.  One  day,  however,  he 
accomplished  one  so  imminently  danger- 
ous, that  the  king  when  he  came  to  the 
spot  shook  his  head  and  drew  back. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  much  attached  to 
stag  hunting ;  and  it  is  said  that  Queen 
Anne,  as  she  was  journeying  to  Ports- 
mouth, came  out  of  the  great  road  at 
Lippock,  and  reposing  herself  on  a  bank 
smoothed  for  that  purpose  (which  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  Queen's  Bank,  and  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  Wolmer  Pond) 
there  saw,  with  great  complacency  and 
satisfaction,  the  whole  herd  of  red  deer 
brought  by  the  keepers  along  the  vale  be- 
fore her,  consisting  of  about  five  hundred 
head.  These  deer  belonged  to  Wolmer 
Forest,  which,  by  the  deer  stealers,  were, 
in  the  course  of  some  years  after,  reduced 
to  fifty ;  they  continued  decreasing,  in 
fact,  until  the  time  of  the  old  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  sent  down  the  stag 
hounds  and  their  attendants,  who  took, 
in  one  summer,  every  stag,  and  conveyed 
them  in  carts  to  Windsor.  In  the  winter 
following,  the  hinds  were  also  caught  and 
conveyed  away  in  the  same  manner. 

As  thei'e  are  scarcely  any  wild  deer  to 
be  met  with  in  this  country,  there  are  but 
few  establishments  of  stag  hounds.  Those 
belonging  to  the  king  are  entitled  to  no- 
tice: The  kennel  in  which  the  royal 
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hounds  are  kept  is  situate  upon  Ascot 
Heath,  near  the  race  course,  about  six 
miles  from  Windsor  castle.  At  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  kennel  is  Swinley 
Lodge,  the  official  residence  of  the  master 
of  the  stag  hounds.  But  the  presence  of  the 
master  of  the  hounds  at  all  times  in  the 
field  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity,  unless 
when  his  majesty  hunts,  and  then  his 
personal  attendance  is  indispensable,  ap- 
pearing invariably  with  his  badge  of  of- 
fice, a  pair  of  gold  couples,  which  hang 
suspended  from  a  hunting  belt  on  the  left 
side. 

His  late  Majesty  Geo.  III.  was  fre- 
quently out  with  the  stag  hounds,  and  he 
seemed  very  much  to  enjoy  the  diversion. 
He  rode  tolerably  well ;  but  of  course 
never  attempted  to  take  any  extraordinary 
or  rasping  leaps :  he  was,  however,  a 
pleasant,  good  tempered  sportsman  ;  and 
his  condescending  aflability  endeared  him 
to  all  those  wlio  were  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending the  hounds.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  hunting,  the  deer  was  con- 
veyed in  a  cart  from  the  paddocks  of  his 
majesty  at  Swinley  Lodge,  to  the  appoint- 
ed spot.  Ten  o'clock  was  genei'ally  the 
hour  of  meeting  ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
one  third  of  a  mile  from  the  cart  contain- 
ing the  deer,  the  hoimds,  attended  by  the 
huntsman  and  his  assistants,  waited  the 
arrival  of  his  majesty.  The  huntsman 
and  his  assistants  (called  yeomen  prick- 
ers) were  richly  apparelled  in  short  hunt- 
ing jackets  of  scarlet  and  gold ;  part  of 
them  having  French  horns  appropriate 
to  the  chase. 

George  III.  was  generally  very  punc- 
tual. In  a  short  time  after  the  arrival  of 
the  hounds,  he  was  seen  approaching,  at- 
tended by  the  master  of  the  horse  and  the 
two  equerries  in  waiting.  On  these  oc- 
casions, of  covu'se,  the  master  of  the  hounds 
was  in  attendance  ready  to  receive  his 
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majesty.  As  soon  as  his  majesty  had  ex- 
changed his  hackney  for  his  hnnter,  a 
signal  was  given  for  the  liberation  of  the 
deer,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  were  al- 
lowed for  his  going  away.  During  this 
interval,  tlie  strains  of  the  horns  and  the 
music  of  tlie  pack,  formed  a  chorus  by  no 
means  unplcasing  to  a  sportsman.  The 
anxious  moment  at  length  arrived,  and 
the  liounds  were  laid  on  the  scent. 

When  the  deer  first  goes  off,  two  of  the 
yeomen  prickers  accompany  him  in  two 
parallel  lines,  right  and  left,  so  as  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  direction  he  takes  so  long 
as  they  can  keep  him  in  view  ;  by  which 
means  they  were  generally  forward  to  as- 
sist in  stopping  the  hounds  at  any  point 
required,  more  particularly  if  they  hap- 
pened to  get  too  much  a-head  of  the  horse- 
men ;  and  thus  afford  his  majesty  and 
otliers  an  opportunity  of  coming  up. 

When  his  majesty  (and  most  likely  the 
great  body  of  the  company)  was  left  at  a 
considerable  distance  behind,  the  hounds 
were  headed  and  stopped,  to  enable  the 
slow  riders  to  come  up,  and  also  to  allow 
the  deer  time  to  get  second  wind ;  as 
there  are  few  of  these  animals,  bred  in 
parks,  which  would  stand  up  long  before 
hounds  without  such  indulgence.  Thus 
the  pursuit  is  continued  till  the  deer  is 
taken  or  killed;  the  latter,  however,  sel- 
dom occurs,  as  every  effort  is  made  to  se- 
cure him  for  future  diversion.  Altliough 
chases  like  these  form  only  secondary 
sort  of  sport,  and  are  poor  indeed  in  the 
estimation  of  a  fox  hunter,  yet  sometimes 
long  runs  occur. 

In  the  Easter  week  of  1796,  the  sport 
of  the  three  days  was  excellent. — The 
concourse  of  people  present  on  the  Mon- 
day on  turning  out  the  deer  on  Ascot 
Heath,  was  great  almost  beyond  compari- 
son, and  the  run  proved  destiaictive  to 
several  of  the  horses  (most  likely  from  in- 
judicious riding).  Almost  as  soon  as  tlie 
deer  had  been  liberated,  the  hounds  sud- 
denly broke  away,  and  continued  the 
chase  in  such  unusual  style,  that  in  the  first 
burst  of  ten  miles  the  slow  going  gentry 
formed  a  tail  line  of  full  foiu-  miles ; 
upon  reaching  London  Black  water,  in  the 
great  Western  Road,  the  deer  turned  to 
the  right,  through  Sandhurst  and  Finch- 
ampstead,  till  nearly  reaching  Woking- 
ham town  end,  and  suddenly  turning  to 
the  left,  he  continued  his  course  in  a 
most  gallant  manner  through  the  parishes 
of  Barkham,  Arbonfield,  over  Farley  Hill, 
Swallowfield,  Mortimer,  through  the  river 
Rennet,  and  to  Aldermaston,  near  New- 
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bury  ;  where  he  was  taken  after  a  run,  it 
■was  supposed,  of  nearly  fifty  miles. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  a  deer 
called  Sir  Heniy  Gotte  was  turned  out 
(having  been  presented  to  his  majesty  by 
a  Buckinghamshire  knight  of  that  name') 
and  went  oft'  in  the  most  gallant  style 
imaginable.  Ten  minutes'  law  were  al- 
lowed him  ;  and  as  the  scent  was  imcom- 
monly  good,  the  hounds  ran  breast  high, 
and  could  only  be  stopped  once  during 
the  first  hour  and  a  half.  The  deer  ran 
over  nearly  the  same  ground  as  the  stag 
which  had  been  turned  out  on  Monday, 
till  he  reached  Wokingham,  the  gardens 
of  which  town  he  passed  through,  and 
made  away  over  Froghall  Green,  through 
the  parishes  of  Binfield,  Warfield,  the 
Hazes,  and  Shotsbrook- coverts.  Bray- 
wick,  and  was  taken  at  Holyport,  after  a 
chase  of  four  hours  as  fine  running  as 
jDossible. 

On  Saturday  in  the  same  week,  a  stag, 
the  brother  to  Sir  Henry  Gotte,  was 
turned  out  near  the  race  course,  at  eleven 
o'clock  ;  and  facing  the  open  country, 
went  away  in  a  style  that  seemed  to  bid 
defiance  to  his  pursuers.  After  a  circle  of 
some  few  miles  upon  the  heath  and  by 
Sunning  Hill  Park,  he  passed  Sunning 
Hill  Wells,  Brummel  Hut,  and  tlirough 
Patnell's  Warren,  where  he  turned  to  the 
left,  and  reached  the  bridge  at  Virginia 
Water ;  here  he  waited  till  the  hounds 
came  nearly  up  to  him,  when  surveying 
the  approach  of  the  field  for  a  few  se- 
conds, he  broke  av.ay  and  took  the  whole 
of  the  swampy  countr}',  and  over  the 
large  fences  to  Thorpe  Green  ;  leaving 
Chertsey  to  the  right,  he  passed  through 
the  meadows  and  crossed  the  Thames, 
continuing  his  course  over  the  fields  to 
Staines.  Here  he  amused  the  inhabitants 
in  their  gardens  and  orchards,  where  he 
and  the  hounds  were  repeatedly  together 
and  his  eseape  from  destruction  appeared 
almost  impossible  ;  but  by  clearing  some 
most  sui-prising  leaps,  he  once  more  broke 
away,  crossed  the  western  tui-npike  road, 
and  again  led  the  chase  in  a  very  gallant 
style.  Crossing  the  intervening  inclosures 
to  AVyradsbury,  and  nearly  reaching 
Colnbrook,  he  made  away  to  the  right, 
and  was  taken  near  the  seat  of  Sir  W. 
Gibbons,  at  Stanwell,  after  a  fine  rim  of 
two  hours  and  a  half. 

The  royal  stag  hounds  are  still  kept  up 
in  the  same  style  of  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence (and  indeed  a  pack  of  harriers 
has  been  added  to  the  hunting  establish- 
ment), though  his  late  majesty,  Geo.  IV. 
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seldom,  we  believe,  if  ever,  attended  the 
meetings ;  nor  indeed  does  any  part  of 
the  royal  family  appear  to  have  imbibed 
the  passion  for  luinting,  which  distin- 
guished George  III. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  supported  an  exten- 
sive stag  hunting  establishment,  which, 
during  tlie  hunting  season,  continued  at 
the  Oaks  in  Surrey ;  the  rest  of  the  yeat-, 
the  horses,  hounds,  &c.  were  at  Knowsley, 
near  Liverpool.  The  writer  saw  the  stag 
hounds  belonging  to  this  nobleman,  in  the 
year  1824.  These  hounds  did  not  appear 
so  large  as  the  royal  hounds  ;  they  were, 
in  fact,  fox  hounds  in  appearance,  nar- 
row nosed  fleet  animals,  evidently  pos- 
sessing more  than  ordinary  speed.  There 
was  one  bitch  in  particular  to  wliich  the 
huntsman  drew  our  attention,  and  exult- 
ingly  remarked  that  she  would  run  four 
miles  in  less  time  than  a  greyhound !  as, 
however,  no  trial  had  taken  place,  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  this  position,  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  the  huntsman's 
assertions  did  not  exactly  convince  us. 
There  were  about  thirty  beautiful  hunters 
in  the  stables  ;  and  the  establishment  al- 
together was  on  a  scale  of  princely  splen- 
dour. 

There  are,  we  believe,  several  other 
stag  hunting  establishments  ;  but  of  mi- 
nor consideration.  In  Devonshire,  up  to  the 
year  1824,  stag  hounds,  latterly  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lucas,  were  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  the  wild  deer  which 
still  continued  to  exist  in  a  state  of  un- 
limited freedom  in  that  country  ;  the  esta- 
blishment was,  however,  broken  up  in 
1824;  the  wild  deer  have  most  likely 
disappeai'ed  ere  this ;  and  consequently 
no  similar  establishment  is  likely  again  to 
exist  in  this  country. 

It  is  upon  the  continent  we  are  to  look 
for  stag  hunting ;  but  the  system  of  the 
chase  is  different,  and  not  exactly  in  uni- 
son with  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  on 
the  subject. 

In  Septembei",  1686,  (during  the  rut- 
ting season)  as  Frederick  William,  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenbui'gh,  and  his  Electress 
Dorothea,  were  hunting  after  dinner,  in 
an  open  chair,  at  Gotze,  about  half  a  mile 
from  Custrim,  on  the  Oder,  they  saw, 
about  one  hundred  paces  oif,  a  very  stately 
stag,  standing  with  his  head  pointing 
from  them,  but  his  left  side  presented  to- 
wards the  left  side  of  the  chair.  Her 
mostserene  Highness  taking  aim,  shot  him 
with  a  leaden  bullet,  whereupon  he  moved 
off  slowly  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  paces,  losing  a  great  quantity  of 
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blood  in  his  way,  and  tottering  from 
weakness :  he  took  refuge  in  a  ditch, 
where  M.  Consart,  by  the  help  of  his  spa- 
niel, found  him  in  a  standing  position  ; 
and,  at  thirty  paces  distant,  by  the  Elec- 
tor's order,  lodged  another  ball  in  the 
back  part  of  his  head  ;  and,  finding  him 
still  to  keep  his  legs,  advanced  six  paces 
nearer,  and  lodged  a  third  under  his  left 
ear,  when  the  deer  instantly  dropped,  and 
lay  without  motion.  In  this  condition, 
Conrad,  a  forester,  and  Frobenius,  the 
Elector's  master  of  the  horse,  drew  him 
out  of  the  ditch,  and  brought  him  near 
the  chair,  which  was  now  come  up.  The 
Elector  commanded  Frobenius  and  Con- 
rad to  look  for  the  wound  the  Electress 
had  first  given  him,  and  they  found  the 
ball  had  entered  close  by  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone  of  the  left  fore  leg,  just  under 
the  shoulder  blade  ;  they  traced  it  with 
their  fingers  into  the  cavity  of  the  breast, 
on  towards  the  right  side. 

The  forester,  at  this  time,  was  sent  to 
obtain  a  cart  from  some  rustics  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  it  did  not  arrive  in 
less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  dur- 
ing which  time,  the  stag  continued  lying 
on  the  ground,  to  all  appearance,  lifeless. 
The  countrymen,  who  came  with  the  cart, 
turned  him  from  one  side  upon  his  belly, 
and,  laying  hold  of  his  horns,  lifted  his 
head  into  the  cart,  when,  just  as  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  raising  the  body, 
the  stag  jumped  upon  his  feet,  sprang 
away  from  them,  and  to  the  amazement 
and  consternation  of  every  one  present, 
traversed  the  country  with  incredible 
swiftness.  They  then  pursued  him  near 
two  miles  towards  the  Oder  with  hounds, 
which,  coming  up  with  him,  stopped  his 
progress  ;  the  forester  coming  up,  shot 
him  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  he  made  an  effort 
towards  a  further  escape,  but  was  at  last 
pulled  down  and  killed  by  the  dogs :  he 
was  brought  to  the  Elector's  lodge  at 
Gotze,  where  the  hunters  opened  the  car- 
case, and,  to  their  great  astonishment, 
found  the  heart  entirely  perforated  (the 
ball  having  passed  quite  through),  which, 
as  a  most  surprising  circumstance,  they 
represented  to  their  most  serene  high- 
nesses, who  gave  directions  that  it  should 
be  carefully  examined  by  their  physicians, 
Doctoi's  Willich  and  March.  These  gen- 
tlemen reported  that  the  ball  had  pene- 
trated the  posterior  part  of  the  heart,  and 
passed  through  the  middle  of  the  right,  a 
portion  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  made  its 
exit  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  heart, 
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under  the  right  auricle  ;  the  wound  being 
large  enough  to  admit  a  finger,  and  that 
the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  surrounding  parts 
were  considerably  lacerated  and  contused. 

Some  years  ago,  a  stag  was  turned  out 
of  Whinfield  Park,  and  luuited  by  tlie 
hounds  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  till,  by  fa- 
tigue, the  whole  pack  were  thrown  out, 
except  two  staunch  hounds,  which  con- 
tinned  the  pursuit  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  daj\  The  stag  returned  to  the 
park,  whence  he  had  started,  and,  as  his 
last  effort,  leaped  the  wall,  and  expired 
immediately.  One  of  the  hounds  brought 
the  scent  up  to  the  wall,  but  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  died  on  tlic  spot;  and  the 
other  hound  was  found  dead  at  a  short 
distance  behind  him.  The  length  of  tlie 
chase  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained  ; 
but,  as  they  were  seen  at  Red  Kirks,  near 
Annan,  in  Scotland,  distant  by  the  post 
road  about  forty-six  miles,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  run  could  not  have  been  less 
than  seventy  or  eighty  miles.  In  com- 
memoi'ation  of  this  fact,  the  horns  of  the 
stag,  which  were  the  largest  of  any  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  countr}-,  were  placed 
on  a  tree  of  a  most  enormous  size  in  the 
park,  and  afterwards  called  the  Iiarf-Jioni 
tree.  The  horns  have  since  been  removed, 
and  are  now  at  Julian's  Bower,  in  the 
same  county. 

In  early  times,  when  the  king  lost  a 
stag,  open  proclamation  was  made  in  all 
towns  and  villages,  near  where  the  deer 
was  supposed  to  remain,  that  no  person 
should  kill,  hunt,  or  chase  him,  that  he 
might  safely  return  to  the  forest  again, 
and  the  foresters  were  ordered  to  har- 
bour the  said  hart,  and  by  degrees  bring 
him  back  to  the  forest ;  and  that  deer 
was  ever  after  called  a  Jiart  roijal  pro- 
claimed. Some  years  since,  an  old  re- 
cord remained  in  Nottingham  Castle, 
stating,  that  in  1194,  Richard  I.  chased 
a  stag  from  Sherwood  Forest  to  Barns- 
dale,  in  Yorkshire,  and  there  lost  him. 
He  made  proclamation  at  Tun  Hill,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  divers  other  places  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Barnsdale,  that  no 
person  should  chase,  kill,  or  Imnt,  the 
said  deer,  that  he  might  return  to  his 
lair  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood. 

The  stag  is  an  animal  of  great  courage, 
as  was  proved  by  the  attempt  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, where  a  stag  was  inclosed  in  an 
area  with  a  hunting  tiger.      It   occur- 


red in  Ascot  Race  week,  and  this  novelty 
attracted  an  additional  concourse  of 
people.  On  a  lav/n  by  the  road  side,  a 
space  was  fenced  in  with  very  strong 
toiling  fifteen  feet  high,  into  which  an 
old  stag  was  turned,  and  shortly  after  a 
hunting  tiger  was  led  in  hood- winked, 
by  two  blacks  that  had  the  care  of  him, 
and  his  eyes  and  himself  at  once  set  at 
libert}'.  The  instant  he  saw  the  stag,  he 
crouched  on  his  belly  after  the  manner  of 
a  cat,  watching  an  opportunity  to  seize 
his  antagonist.  The  stag  presented  his 
brow  antlers,  and  warily  turned  as  he 
perceived  the  tiger  creeping  to  get  into 
his  rear.  Thus  the  two  animals  conti- 
nued, the  tiger  endeavouring  to  turn  the 
enemy's  flank,  and  the  stag  equally  cau- 
tious to  face  him  ;  till  the  Duke  becoming 
impatient,  asked  if  by  irritating  the  tiger, 
the  combat  could  not  be  produced.  He 
was  told  the  attempt  would  be  danger- 
ous ;  but  he  ordered  it,  nevertheless,  to 
be  made  :  the  keepers  approached  the 
tiger  and  did  as  they  were  ordered ;  when 
the  enraged  animal,  instead  of  attacking 
the  deer,  made  a  furious  spring  and 
cleared  the  toiling  that  inclosed  him. 
Great  indeed  was  the  confusion  amongst 
the  multitude,  but  the  tiger,  without  mo- 
lesting any  one,  crossed  the  road,  and, 
rushing  into  the  opposite  wood,  seized  on 
a  fallow  deer,  a  herd  of  which  happened 
to  be  near  the  scene  of  action.  His 
keepers,  after  some  hesitation,  ventured 
to  approach  the  tiger ;  and  after  cutting 
the  deer's  throat,  separated  the  haunch, 
on  which  the  animal  had  seized,  and 
which  he  continued  to  hold,  hood-winked 
him,  and  led  him  away  with  the  venison 
in  his  mouth. 

The  stag  was  formerly  used  on  the 
the  continent  as  an  instrvuuent  for  punish- 
ing offenders.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  man  was  seen  to  pass  through  the 
neighbourhood  of  Friedberg  fastened  to 
the  back  of  a  stag  :  he  was  distinctly 
heard  to  cry  for  assistance,  saying  he  had 
been  three  days  in  that  horrid  situation, 
the  stag  having  brought  him  all  the  way 
from  Saxony.  Some  time  after,  the  man 
and  the  stag  were  both  found,  almost 
torn  to  pieces,  near  the  city  of  Solms. 

We  shall  close  the  present  subject  with 
an  animated  poetical  description  of  the 
chase  of  tlie  stag,  applicable  to  the  period 
when  stags  were  found  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture : — 
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The  stag,  too,  singled  from  the  herd,  where  long 
He  rang'd  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades, 
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Before  the  tempest  drives.     At  first  in  speed 

He,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith  ;  and,  rous'd  by  fear, 

Gives  all  his  swift  aerial  soul  to  flight. 

Against  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  more 

To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  cry  beliind. 

Deception  short !  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 

Blown  o'er  the  keen-air'd  mountains  by  the  north, 

He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glades, 

And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildest  wood. 

If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  track, 

Hot  streaming,  up  behind  him  come  again 

Th'  exulting  pack,  and  from  the  shady  depth 

Expel  him,  circling  through  his  every  shift. 

He  sweeps  the  forest  oft,  and,  sobbing,  sees 

The  glades  mild  opening  to  the  golden  day  ; 

Where,  in  fierce  contest,  with  his  butting  friends 

He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 

Oft  in  the  full  descending  flood  he  tries 

To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides  ; 

Oft  seeks  the  herd  :  the  watchful  herd,  alarm 'd, 

With  selfish  cai'e,  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 

What  shall  he  do  ?     His  once  so  vivid  nei'ves, 

So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 

Inspire  the  course  ;  but  fainting  breathless  toil, 

Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart ;  he  stands  at  bay  ; 

And  puts  his  last  weak  refuge  in  despair. 

The  big  round  teai's  run  down  his  dappled  face ; 

He  groans  in  anguish,  while  the  growling  pack. 

Blood  happy,  hang  at  his  fair  jutting  chest 

And  mark  his  beauteous  chequer'd  sides  with  gore. 


STilG. — Term  for  a  young  game  cock 
during  his  second  year.  For  the  ndiole 
of  the  first  year,  he  is  called  a  chicken  ; 
from  which  time  to  the  completion  of  the 
second,  he  is  a  stag ;  and  from  thence 
forward,  a  cock.  In  regular  matches  and 
mains  for  considerable  sums  of  money, 
very  few  are  brought  to  pit  before  they 
are  of  that  age  ;  imless  it  is  made,  and  so 
agreed  on  both  sides,  in  which  case  it  is 
called  a  stag  main,  or  main  of  stags. 

STAGGERS. — For  example,  the  mad- 
staggers  (says  Osmer)  has  been  treated  by 
all  the  old  writers  as  an  apoplectic  or 
nervous  disorder ;  which  alleged  nervous 
disorder  is  a  something  they  know  not 
what ;  but  is  clearly  a  kind  of  subterfuge 
for  what  they  do  not  know.  But  the  mad- 
staggers  is  in  reality  a  fever,  of  which  1 
have  cured  many  horses  by  the  same 
means  as  those  directed  for  the  fever,  cal- 
led distemper.  In  like  manner,  all  the 
different  diseases  called  by  the  names  of 
convulsions,  epilepsy,  vertigo,  and  apo- 
plexy, are,  nineteen  times  in  twenty,  no 
other  than  secondary  eflects,  or  symptoms 
of  fever.  Just  so  it  is  amongst  men,  some 
of  whom  have  with  a  fever  the  concomi- 
tant symptoms  of  coma,  or  sleepiness,  de- 
lirium, or  madness,  spasms,  convulsions, 
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&c.  jret  these  affections  in  the  horse  are 
always  treated  as  original  diseases  by  our 
farriers  ;  who,  to  give  the  strongest  proofs 
they  can,  of  their  ignorance  in  these  mat- 
ters, have  lately  found  out  a  new  way,  by 
which  they  expect  to  cure  these  disorders, 
that  is,  by  giving  the  horse  a  drench  through 
the  nose  instead  of  the  mouth  ! — if  horses 
were  to  doctor  men,  could  they  act  with 
less  rationality  ? 

But,  so  far  from  depending  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  some  of  those  symptoms  that 
acquii-e  the  names  of  vertigo,  apoplexy, 
and  epilepsy,  may  happen  to  the  horse 
simply  from  repletion,  when  there  is  no 
apparent  fever,  and  from  various  other 
causes;  for  instance,  the  worms  in  horses, 
as  well  as  in  men,  will  occasionally  pro- 
duce the  appearance  of  all  otlier  diseases. 
Now  those  concomitant  symptoms  of  de- 
lirium, coma,  convulsions,  &c.  do  not  re- 
quire our  particular  attention  in  horses  as 
in  men  ;  but  wlien  the  fever  is  attended 
with  any  of  those  symjitoms,  large  and  re- 
peated bleeding  is  our  chief  dependance, 
more  especially  if  the  jaws  are  shut  so  fast 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give  the  horse 
any  internal  medicine.  Here  again,  inci- 
sions of  the  skin,  before  recommended, 
(No.  1  or  2,)  as  drains,  and  clysters  should 
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be  used,  and  nitre  given  internally,  as  soon 
as  the  horse's  closed  mouth  relaxes,  taking 
care  to  join  some  laxative  salts  with  it,  to 
keep  the  patient's  body  open,  or  rather 
loose. 

Fever  Powder,  No.  1 . 
Nitre,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 
Camphor,  two  drachms  ; 
mix,  and  give  in  mucilage  of  gum  arable ; 
or  the  whole  in  oatmeal  gruel,  twice  a  day, 
and  give  until  the  water  jn-oduced  is  abun- 
dant. 

Fever  Ball,  No.  2. 

Nitre,  powdered,  six  drachms ; 

Camphor,  one  drachm ; 

Tartrate  of  antimony,  one  drachm  ; 

Liquorice  powder,  two  drachms ; 
mix,  for  one  dose,  with  mucilage  of  gum 
arable  and  meal,  enough  to  form  the  ball; 
give  a  horn  of  gruel  upon  the  ball. 

Nitre  should  ahva3's  be  accompanied  by 
the  gum,  lest  it  occasions  pain  in  the 
horse's  stomach.  When  much  water  is 
passed,  cease  the  nitre  altogether. 

A  case  of  staggers  occurred  in  my  prac- 
tice which  convinced  me,  more  than  ever, 
of  the  value  of  salts  in  the  cure  of  horses' 
diseases,  and  this  particular  ailment  emi- 
nently so.  It  so  happened,  that  a  horse, 
mad  with  the  staggers,  (caused  by  walking 
round  and  round,  generally)  broke  out  of 
a  stable  belonging  to  a  gunpowder-mill, 
and  got  to  a  large  cistern  of  watei",  in  which 
so  much  saltpetre  was  dissolved,  that  it 
was  barely  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  Hereof 
he  drank,  or  rather  swallowed,  several 
gallons  ;  this  soon  promoted  a  very  copi- 
ous secretion  by  the  urinary  passages, 
after  which,  he  became  immediately  well, 
without  any  other  assistance.  This  case 
is  mentioned  here  to  shew  the  good  effects 
of  nitre  in  fevers,  and  that  some  horses 
are  able  to  take  any  quantity  of  this  salt ; 
and  yet  others,  from  a  difference  of  con- 
stitution, more  particularly  when  they  eat 
grass,  shall  not  be  able  to  take  the  small- 
est quantity,  without  being  affected  with 
gripes  or  cholic  ;  therefore,  it  is  always 
best  to  begin  with  a  small  quantity,  not 
less  than  an  ounce,  which  should  be  mix- 
ed, and  made  into  a  ball,  with  some  mu- 
cilage of  gum  arable  and  meal ;  and  if 
the  horse  be  not  affected  with  cholicky 
pains,  the  dose  may,  by  degrees,  be  in- 
creased to  a  greater  quantity,  according 
to  the  different  age  and  symptoms.  But 
when  gripes  ensue  from  the  use  of  this 
salt  given  in  small  quantities,  you  will 
find  that  tartar  solubile,  sal  regeneratum, 
or  any  such  kind  of  neutral  salt,  will  an- 
swer your  purpose,  given  twice  or  thrice 
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a  day  in  such  quantities  as  you  would  use 
nitre. 

STALING. — A  term  used  to  signify, 
in  a  horse  or  mare,  the  act  of  evacuating 
the  urinary  bladder.  It  is  a  humane  and 
necessary  practice  to  suffer  horses  to  void 
their  mine  at  full  leasure  ;  and  to  encour- 
age them  to  it  by  whistling,  or  any  other 
of  the  soothing  methods  which  they  may 
understand. 

Horses  are  seldom  subject  to  stale  blood, 
vmless  when  they  have  received  some  strain 
in  the  kidneys,  or  when  some  blood-vessel 
has  been  ruptiu'ed  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  or  from  some  erosion  either  thei-e 
or  in  the  urethra,  by  which  some  of  the 
small  bloodvessels  may  have  been  laid 
open  and  send  forth  a  bloody  discharge  f 
but  when  this  happens,  it  is  generally  verj 
small  in  quantity,  and  often  goes  off  with- 
out the  help  of  medicine.  These  effects 
may  also  proceed  from  sharp  rugged  stones 
in  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder ;  though,  from  what  authors 
have  hitherto  observed  on  the  subject, 
horses  are  not  very  frequently  so  affected 
from  this  cause,  but,  for  the  most  part,  in 
consequence  of  very  hard  labour,  or  some 
other  ill  usage. 

In  this  case  the  urine  becomes  bloody, 
and  sometimes  even  clear  blood  will  pass 
off  just  after  staling.  In  order  to  effect  a 
cure,  if  tlie  horse  be  fat  and  lusty,  it  will 
be  proper  to  bleed  plentifully,  but  if  he  be 
low  in  flesh,  more  sparingly,  or  not  at  all. 
It  has  been  the  practice  to  follow  this  by 
the  internal  use  of  mild  astringents,  such 
as  the  following,  from  Gibson  : 
Take  Conserve  of  red  roses, 

Locatelli's  balsam,  of  each  six  drs; 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce ; 

Nitre  in  powder, 

Irish  slate,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 

Syrup  of  poppies,  sufficient  to 
make  it  into  a  ball. 
This,  he  says,  generally  cures  any  horse 
that  stales  blood,  while  the  disorder  is  re- 
cent, and  when  the  blood  does  not  proceed 
from  some  inward  ulceration.  It  maybe 
repeated  until  the  symptoms  go  off  and 
the  horse  stales  freely.  If  the  bloodiness 
of  the  urine  proceed  from  an  affection  of 
the  kidneys,  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  ure- 
thra, which  may  be  known  by  pain  and 
interruption  in  staling,  and  by  a  purulent 
sediment  in  the  urine,  it  must  be  treated 
as  mider  those  heads,  and,  if  obstinate, 
with  merciu-ials  and  such  other  medicines 
as  may  be  required. 

The  most  remarkable  case  I  ever  met 
with  of  this  kind,  says  Gibson,  was  that  of 
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a  troop  horse,  that  happened  to  be  over-  of  such  dimensions  as  are  adapted  to  the 

strained  in  riding,  perhaps  at  a  time  when  accommodation  of  horses  either  sick  or 

his  bladder  was  full  and  wanting  to  stale,  lame,  where  they  are  then  at  liberty  to  ex- 

When  he  came  home,  I  found  him  much  pand  at  full  length,  and  enabled  to  roll  at 

out  of  order,  drooping,  hanging  his  head,  their  ease  ;  these  are  of  great  utility,  and 

and  off  his  stomach,  and  after  staling,  void-  few    sportsmen    continue    long    without 

ing   sometimes   about    a  gill,   sometimes  them. 

about  half  a  pint  or  more,"of  fresh  blood,  STALLION  is   the  appellation  given 

which  I  saw  several  times  lie  clotted  on  to  a  perfect  horse,  not  mutilated  by  the 


the  pavement  or  among  his  litter.  This 
horse  was  treated  with  rowelliiig,  bleeding, 
and  the  use  of  the  last-mentioned  pre- 
scription, which  soon  relieved  him,  and 


operation  of  castration,  but  preserved  in 
a  state  of  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pagation. Stallions  should  be  of  great 
strength,  according  to  the  distinct  breed 


was  repeated  till  all  the  symptoms  were  they  are  intended  to  promote  ;  of  correct 
removed.  After  which,  some  mild  purges  shape,  uniform  make,  and  corresponding 
were  exhibited,  whereby  he  was  enabled  symmetry  ;  free  from  every  kind  of  here- 
to do  his  work  as  usual.  Yet  after  two  ditary  taint ;  good  eyes,  long  forehand, 
years,  iipon  some  other  occasion,  the  same  short  back,  round  barrel,  wide  chest, 
symptoms  returned,  but  not  so  violent,  straight  legs,  free  from  splents  before, 
and  were  soon  cured  with  the  use  of  the  and  spavins  behind.  Although  it  is  a  dif- 
same  remedies.  ficult  task  to  obtain  perfection,  some  little 
Modern  veterinarians  will  not  be  in 


clined  to  attribute  much  of  the  credit  of 
the  cure,  in  the  cases  here  cited,  to  the 
balls  jjrescribed  by  Gibson.       Bleeding, 


circumspection  may  be  necessary,  in  com- 
ing as  near  to  it  as  circumstances  and 
situation  will  permit.  Experimental  ob- 
servation   has    produced    demonstration, 


rest,  and  the  use  of  diluents,  were  prob-  that  stallions  really  blind,  or  with  eyes 
ably  the  actual  causes  of  restoration.  If  defective,  have  produced  colts  of  a  similar 
any  thing  would  have  contributed  to  the  description  ;  such  defects  not  appearing 
further  success  of  this  plan,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  their  first  two  or  three  years,  nor,  in- 
the  free  use  of  mucilaginous  solutions,  as  deed,  till  they  have  been  worked,  and  the 
those  of  gum  arable,  &c.  as  in  the  stran-    powers  brought  into  action.      Instances 

are  never  wanting  of  the  great  number 
annually  disposed  to  breed,  who  as  an- 
nually repent  for  want  of  these  prudent 
precautions.     Not  only  the  above  points, 


gury.     See  Strangury. 

STALKING  HORSE.— A  device  for- 
merly made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
proaching wild  fowl.       Sometimes  a  real 


horse  was  used,  sometimes  the  skin  of  one  but  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a  stal- 

stuffed.      This  device  has,  however,  been  lion  should  be  also  attended  to :  vicious 

laid  aside.       The  mode  of  operation  was  and    restive    horses    should    be    equally 

for  the  fowler  to  approach  his  object  so  as  avoided  ;    those   imperfections    are    very 

not  to  be  seen,  as  birds  are  not  alarmed  frequently  transmitted  from  sire  to  son, 

at  the  sight  of  a  horse.        The  horse  for-  and  continued  to  posterity, 
merly  used  for  driving  partridges  into  the         STARS    are    distinguishing  marks  in 

tunnel  net  has  also  given  way  to  more  ex-  the  foreheads  of  horses.     They  are  usu- 

peditio-us  methods.  ally  white.     Solleysel  says,  the  method  of 

STALL.     The  partitions  into  which  a  making   a  star  is  as  follows  :    "  if  you 

stable  is  divided  are  denominated  stalls  ;  would  have  a  white  one  in  his  forehead, 

and  the  space  allotted   to  each  horse   is  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  his  body, 

called  astall.  These,  in  stables  constructed  first,  with  a  razor,  shave  away  the  hair, 

with  judgment,  and  erected  with  a  neces-  of  the  width  or  bigness  that  you  would 

saiy  respect  to  health  and  convenience,  have  the  star  to  be  ;  then  take  a  little  oil 

should  never  be  less  than  nine  or  ten  feet  of  vitriol  in   an   oyster  shell,  and  dip  a 

high,  and   six  feet  wide  ;  the  height  will  feather  or  piece  of  stick  into  it,  for  it  will 

contribute  much  to  the  equal  tempei-ature  eat  both  linen  and  woollen,  and  just  wet 

of  the  air  ;  and  the  width  will  contribute  to  it  all  over  the  place  that  you  have  shaved, 

the  comfort  of  the  horse  in  an  occasional  ex-  and  it  will  eat  away  the  roots  of  the  hairs, 

tension ofhisextremities,  aswellasprevent  and   the  next  that  come  will  be  white, 

many  of  those  injuries  sustained  in  too  sud-  It  need  not  be  done  above  once,  and  may 

denly  turning  in  narrow  and  confined  stalls,  be  healed  up  with  green  ointment." 
particularlyin  the  common  livery  stables  of        STARTING.      In  horses,    is  an  im- 

the  metropolis.      In  large  establishments  perfection,  if  it  becomes  habitual,  that  is 

there  are  single  stalls  (called  loose  boxes)  of  the  most  dangerous  description.     It  is 
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exceedingly  different  from  a  horse  skittish,  description,  (good  tempered,  and  not  vi- 
wanton,  and  playful  only,  for  which  the  ciously  inclined,)  are  never  known  to  be 
rider  is  always  prepared ;  and  if  a  good  long  so  disposed,  provided  they  are  treat- 
horseman,  it  is  generally  as  pleasing  to  ed  tenderly,  and  encouraged  mildly  to 
one  as  to  the  other.  But  when  a  horse  pass  the  object  by  which  they  have  been 
is  continually  in  feai-,  and  alarmed  at  every  so  suddenly,  accidentally,  and  perhaps 
object  unlike  himself,  he  not  only  some-  unnecessarily,  alarmed  :  but  when  the 
times  snorts  and  stops  suddenly  in  the  persons  who  ride  them,  permit  passion  and 
midst  of  a  rapid  career  of  either  trot  or  inhumanity  to  predominate  over  reason, 
gallop,  but,  by  an  instantaneous  spring  of  obstinacy  on  one  side  often  begets  oppo- 
five  or  six  feet,  brings  the  rider  over  sition  on  the  other,  and  accident  or  death 
his  head,  or  dismounts  him  on  one  side  or  frequently  ensues. 

the  other.  It  is  not  at  all  matter  of  sur-  STERN.  The  tail  of  a  hound,  gi'ey- 
prise,  that  most  of  the  young  horses  hound,  or  pointer,  is  sportingly  so  called, 
brought  from  the  country,  should  at  first  STEW  is  a  small  reservoir  of  water, 
be  alarmed  at  the  infinite  variety  and  to  which  fish  are  brought  from  larger  re- 
velocity  of  carriages,  as  well  as  with  other  ceptacles  where  they  are  bred  or  caught, 
sti-ange  and  luiaccountable  objects,  to  and  there  deposited  for  the  daily  use  of 
which  they  must  have  been  entirely  un-  the  family,  the  supply  being  constantly 
accustomed  before  they  reached  the  en-  kept  up  in  proportion  to  the  domestic 
virons  of  the  metropolis.     Horses  of  this  consumption. 

STOAT.  The  stoat  or  ermine  differs  from  the  weasel  in  size, 
but  not  in  disposition  :  it  is  usually  nine  inches  long  ;  the  weasel  is 
not  much  above  six.  The  tail  of  the  stoat  is  always  tipped  with  black, 
and  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its  body  than  that  of  the  weasel.  The 
edges  of  the  ears  and  tlie  ends  of  the  toes  in  this  animal,  are  of  a 
yellowish  white  ;  and  although  it  is  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
weasel,  being  of  a  lightish  brown,  and  although  this  animal,  as  well 
as  the  weasel,  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe,  changes  its 
colour  in  winter,  and  becomes  white,  yet  even  the  weasel  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  stoat,  by  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which,  in 
the  latter  is  always  black. 

The  stoat  is  sometimes  found  white  during  the  winter  season  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  then  generally  called  the  white  iveasel.  Its 
fur,  however,  having  neither  the  whiteness,  the  closeness,  or  the 
thickness  of  those  which  come  from  Siberia,  is  with  us,  of  little 
value. 

In  Norway,  the  stoat,  or  ermine,  lives  among  the  rocks,  catches 
mice  like  a  cat ;  is  particularly  fond  of  eggs,  and  when  the  sea  is 
calm,  it  will  swim  over  to  the  islands  which  lie  near  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, where  there  are  vast  quantities  of  sea  fowl,  in  order  to  plunder 
the  nests.  Pontopiddan  remarks,  that  "  this  animal,  although  small, 
kills  those  of  a  much  larger  size,  as  the  rein-deer  and  bear.  He 
jumps  into  one  of  their  ears  when  they  are  asleep,  and  adheres  so 
fast  by  his  teeth,  that  the  creatures  cannot  disengage  him.  He  like- 
wise surprises  eagles  and  heathcocks,  by  fixing  on  them,  and  never 
quitting  them,  even  when  they  mount  in  the  air,  until  the  loss  of 
blood  makes  them  fall  down." 

The  Norwegian  bishop,  we  are  aware,  dealt  occasionally  in  the 

marvellous ;  but  whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  what  we  have  just 

quoted  from  him,  it  is  well  known  that,  in  this  country,  nothing  is 

more  destructive  to  game  than  the  stoat.     It  is  uncommonly  destruc- 
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tive  in  a  rabbit  warren ;  it  will  seize  hares,  and  unerringly  destroy 
them  : — it  seems  never  satiated  with  blood : — it  is  in  vain  that  the 
hare  attempts  to  escape  by  flight,  her  deadly  enemy  adheres  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  a  leech,  and,  where  it  can  obtain  a  sufficient  supply, 
the  stoat  will  merely  suck  the  blood  and  leave  the  carcase  untouched. 
It  will  also  seize  partridges  and  pheasants  on  the  nest,  will  destroy 
their  eggs ;  and,  in  fact,  on  the  score  of  depredation  amongst  them 
(as  we  have  already  observed)  it  has  scarcely  an  equal. 

When  a  domestic  hen  happens  to  deposit  her  eggs  at  a  distance  from 
the  house,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  stoat  and  a  crow  contend  for 
the  prize.  From  having  been  in  the  habit  of  committing  depredations 
of  this  kind,  they  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  signal  (the  cackling  of 
the  hen) :  therefore,  while  the  hen  is  sitting  on  the  nest,  a  crow  may 
sometimes  be  seen  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  a  stoat  at  the  mouth 
of  his  hole  waiting  the  important  moment  with  anxious  expectation. 
The  moment  the  hen  cackles,  a  race  commences  between  the  winged 
competitor  and  the  little  quadruped  just  mentioned,  and  whichever 
reaches  the  spot  first,  bears  off  the  prize  in  triumph. 

As  the  stoat  is  so  destructive  to  game,  all  keepers  should  make  it 
a  primary  consideration  to  rid  their  manors  of  a  creature  so  mis- 
chievous. Stoats  are  easily  caught  in  traps,  particularly,  it  is  said, 
if  the  bait  be  rubbed  with  musk.  But  even  the  stoat,  destructive  as 
it  is  to  the  hopes  of  the  sportsman,  is  not  without  its  redeeming  qua- 
lities : — it  will  pursue  the  rat  as  eagerly  and  as  fiercely  as  the  ferret ; 
and  on  this  account  it  is  sometimes  a  favourite  with  the  farmer.  It 
kills  mice  also,  and  all  the  smaller  kinds  of  birds  which  it  is  able  to 
surprise. 

There  are  some  dogs,  that,  though  they  will  worry  rats,  will  not 
touch  the  stoat ;  and  whenever  these  creatures  are  killed,  like  most 
others  of  the  weasel  kind,  they  emit  a  very  offensive  fetid  effluvium. 

STONE.     A  term  upon  the  turf,  and  the  effect  of  softening  the  sole,  and,  on 

used  in  matches,  plates,  and  sweepstakes,  some  occasions,    may   be  advantageous, 

to  denote    or   imply  what   weight    each  though  it  is  frequently  misapplied, 

horse  is  to  cany  ;  that  is,  so  many  stone,  STRAIN.     See  Sprain. 

so  many  poimds.    Every  stone  is  fourteen  STRANGLES.    The  French  and  other 

pounds,    and   this   is   called   horseman's  foreign  writers  have  compared  the  strangles 

weight.  in  horses  to  the  small-pox  in  men ;  and 

STOP.     In  the  manege,  a  pause,  or  as  the  small-pox  is  more  incident  to  chil- 

discontinuation    of  going.     In  order   to  dren  than  to  grown  persons,  so  it  has 

stop  a  horse,  the  rider  should,  in  the  first  been    observed    by    these    writers,    that 

place,  bring-to  the  calves  of  his  legs  ;  and  the  strangles  chiefly  affects  colts  and  young 

bending  his   body  backwards,  raise  the  horses,  when  they  catch  inveterate  colds ; 

bridle  hand,  without  moving  the  elbow  ;  which  is  very  true,  for  horses  are  seldom 

then   vigorously  extend   the   hams,  and  subject  to  strangles  after  six  years  old, 

rest  upon  the  stin-ups,  to  make  him  form  though   Gibson  speaks  of    some   horses 

the  times-  or  motions  of  his  stop,  in  fal-  that  he  knew  to  have  had  this  distemper 

cading,  with  bis  haunches,  three  or  four  at  seven  and  eight,  and   sometimes   at 

times.      The    opposite   term   to   stop   is  nine  or  ten,  though  these  instances,  he 

parting.     Formerly,  the  stop  of  a  horse  says,  are  not  very  common.  The  strangles 

was  called  parade.  is  also  said  to  resemble  the  small-pox  in 

STOPPING.     The  filling  the  hollow  this,  that  it  never  seizes   horses  oftener 

of  a  horse's  foot  with  poultice,  cow-dung,  than  once  ;  whereas  many  other  distem- 

or  any  other  moist  application.     It  has  pers,   proceeding  from   common  causes 
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and  accidents,  will  return  as  often  as 
there  are  the  proper  causes  to  produce 
them.  But  however  that  be,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  sti'angles  is  a  critical  swell- 
ing, which,  when  it  suppurates  and  breaks, 
discharges  somewhat  obnoxious  to  the 
constitutions  of  young  horses,  as  they 
are  usually  rendered  more  healthful  than 
they  were  before. 

The  strangles  begins  with  a  swelling 
between  the  jaw-bones,  sometimes  pretty 
low  among  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  at- 
tended with  great  heat,  pain,  and  infiam- 
mation,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree,  that 
a  horse  is  scarcely  able  to  swallow  till  the 
tiunour  suppurates. 

Many  colts  have  the  strangles  at  grass, 
and  the  tumour  comes  to  maturity  and 
breaks,  yielding  a  very  plentiful  discharge, 
without  any  other  help  than  what  nature 
affords  ;  though  in  some  cases  there  is 
very  great  malignitj^,  with  a  pundent 
running  at  the  nose,  which  is  often  dan- 
gerous. Those  colts,  howevei-,  that  escape 
the  strangles  at  grass,  are  liable,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  seized  when  they  are  first 
taken  up  and  put  to  business ;  and  we 
often  observe  the  change  of  diet,  an  alter- 
ation in  the  air,  &c.  bring  on  the  strangles. 
Other  causes  may  be,  their  catching  cold, 
shedding  their  teeth,  or  whatever  may 
induce  pain,  or  bring  on  irritation  at  any 
critical  time  upon  the  throat  and  jaws. 

When  the  strangles  are  coming  upon 
a  horse,  he  feels  unusually  hot,  and  some- 
times very  feverish,  with  a  painful  cough ; 
some  go  quite  off  their  stomachs,  others 
are  only  dainty,  or  eat  and  drink  with 
pain  in  chewing  and  swallowing.  When 
the  swelling  begins  on  the  inside  of  the 
jaw-bone,  it  is  much  longer  in  coming  to 
maturity  than  when  it  begins  more  to- 
wards the  middle.  When  the  skin  is 
tight  and  much  stretched  over  the  swell- 
ing, and  that  feels  unusually  dry,  and 
hot,  the  swelling  will  in  that  case  be 
large  before  it  breaks,  and  yield  a  plenti- 
ful cjischarge.  When  the  swelling  of  the 
strangles  rises  between  the  jaw-bones, 
under  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  it  is  al- 
ways the  most  favourable  ;  but  if  it  rises 
upwards  among  the  glands,  and  is  di- 
vided into  several  little  tumoiu-s,  it  is  not 
so  kindly,  but  is  apt  to  break  in  several 
places  and  at  different  times  before  it 
sinks,  which  renders  the  case  more  tedi- 
ous and  troublesome. 

When   the  strangles  begin  directly  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  towards  the 
head  of  the  wind-pipe  and  gidlet,  it  hin- 
ders a  horse  sometimes  from  swallowing 
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for  several  days,  until  the  tiimour  grows 
full  and  large  on  the  outside.  This  de- 
gree of  the  strangles  is  not  altogether 
without  danger  of  a  suffocation.  The 
pressure  made  upon  the  head  of  the  wind- 
pipe makes  the  horse's  eye  look  fixed,  as 
if  he  was  con\T.dsed,  with  his  nose  turned 
outwards,  and  his  nostrils  open  for  want 
of  breath ;  which  symptom  continues  till 
the  tiunour,  growing  ripe,  breaks  and 
runs  off.  But  the  worst  and  most  dau'- 
gerous  kind  of  strangles  is,  when  at  the 
same  time  that  a  horse  is  swelled  under 
the  jaws,  he  runs  also  at  the  nose,  which 
Gibson  attributes  either  to  some  constitu- 
tional malignity,  or  to  bad  management ; 
and  this  is  what  some  call  the  false  or 
bastard  strangles. 

This  disease  seldom  proves  dangerous, 
unless  the  efforts  of  nature  are  interrupted. 
Doing  much  in  this  case,  says  Gibson,  is 
worse  than  doing  too  little,  for  the  strangles 
seldom  needs  any  other  help  than  to  as- 
sist suppuration,  by  keeping  the  swelling 
always  moist  with  camphorated  hog's  lard. 

Some  use  poultices  to  the  strangles  ; 
but  besides  the  trouble  of  applying  them, 
and  renewing  them  often,  they  frequently 
prove  hurtful,  by  being  composed  of  ma- 
terials that  are  too  stimulating,  as  tui^pen- 
tine,  &c.  Besides,  if  the  poultices  are  not 
kept  close,  they  are  apt  to  chill  the  part, 
and  to  repel,  rather  than  promote,  a  dis- 
charge of  the  humours,  and  this  often 
leaves  a  dry  and  obstinate  cough,  or  en- 
dangers the  horse's  eyes.  Another  error 
in  the  cure  of  the  strangles,  is  opening 
the  tumour  before  it  comes  to  maturity, 
which  defeats  the  purpose  of  nature,  for 
there  are  foimd,  in  that  case,  callous  swell- 
ings luider  the  throat,  with  a  gleeting  vd- 
cer,  sometimes  followed  by  a  plentifid 
running  at  the  nose,  which,  without  very 
great  care,  will  end  in  the  glanders.  Of 
tliis,  Gibson  speaks  of  having  seen  seve- 
ral instances.  Therefore,  if  the  strangles 
proves  kindly,  and  without  imconnnon 
symptoms,  he  insists,  there  is  no  need  of 
any  other  application,  besides  keeping  the 
part  continually  moist  with  some  lenient 
ointment,  till  the  tumour  breaks  and  dis- 
charges itself,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
happens  in  about  five  or  six  days.  Some 
farriers  are  apt  to  open  the  tumoiu'S,  or 
widen  the  oi'ifice  with  tents ;  but  this  is 
altogether  imnecessary,  and  often  injuri- 
ous, for  nature  does  the  business  here  ef- 
fectually, unless  the  formation  of  matter 
has  been  hindered  by  some  improper  ap- 
plication. 

If  the  strangles  begin  with  great  pain 
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and  inflammation,  as  sometimes  happens ; 
if  the  horse's  eyes  are  fixed,  and  he  looks 
convulsed  ;  his  neck  much  swoln,  and  his 
jaws  stiff,  with  his  nose  tmnied  outwards; 
it  is  then  necessary  to  take  away  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  blood,  to  foment  and 
apply  a  bran  poultice  to  the  part,  cover- 
ing it  with  a  thin  woollen  cloth  ;  and  this 
should  be  persevered  in  till  it  comes  to 
maturity  and  breaks.  Sometimes  the  in- 
flammation is  so  great  as  to  destroy  the 
skin  that  incloses  the  matter,  by  which 
means  it  falls  off"  in  pieces,  like  an  eschar 
made  by  a  caustic,  and  exposes  the 
interstices  of  the  muscles,  and  contiguous 
glands.  But  here  also  nature  will  effect 
a  cure,  without  any  other  help,  besides 
what  has  been  already  recommended  ;  for 
the  cavity  is  soon  filled  by  a  new  growth 
of  flesh,  and  covered  with  skin  and  hair, 
as  perfect  as  at  first.  Sometimes  the 
strangles  break  inwardly,  and  the  matter 
is  discharged  chiefly  by  the  mouth ;  and 
when  it  is  so,  the  horse's  mouth  may  be 
washed  once  or  twice  a-day,  with  equal 
parts  of  brandy  and  vinegar,  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  honey  to  each  pint.  This,  with 
warm  soft  diet,  will  perfect  the  cure  with- 
out any  other  help,  and  the  swelling  on 
the  outside  will  soon  wear  off. 

In  some  cases,  where  there  is  little 
swelling  and  inflammation,  the  horse  will 
eat  and  drink  without  pain  ;  and  though 
there  be  a  collection  of  matter,  yet  when 
it  is  small,  it  sometimes  continues  long 
without  breaking.  When  matter  is  formed 
in  this  way,  and  may  be  felt  by  gentle 
pressure  with  the  finger,  Mr.  Denny  ad- 
vises us  to  open  the  tumour  with  a  lancet 
in  the  most  depending  part,  as  this  pre- 
vents any  ulceration  of  the  skin.  If  the 
tumour  has  been  very  large,  he  advises 
that  a  seton  should  be  introduced,  to 
support  the  discharge  till  the  cavity  be 
filled  up,  after  which  it  is  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

If  the  animal  does  not  recover  his 
strength  (says  the  same  writer)  but  be- 
comes weaker,  with  the  continuance  of  a 
fetid  discharge  from  the  nose,  accompa- 
nied with  a  cough  and  difficult  respira- 
tion, the  following  mixture  should  be 
given  every  four  hours,  until  an  alteration 
takes  place  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Liquorice  root,  sliced. 

Aniseeds, 

Coriander   seeds,    bruised,   of 
each  one  ounce ; 

Water,  two  quarts. 
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Boil  them  for   ten   minutes  ;    then 
strain,  and  add,  of 

Tincture  of  opium,  two  drs. ; 
Honey,  two  oimces.     Mix. 

When  the  danger  is  removed,  discon- 
tinue the  mixture,  and  give  the  following 
ball  every  morning  and  night,  with 
mashes  of  malt  or  oatmeal,  and  bran,  to 
recruit  the  animal's  strength: 

Take  of  Pemvian  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  drs. 
Gentian, 

Aniseeds,  of  each  half  an  oz. 
Honey,  enough  to  make  them 
into  a  ball. 

The  horse  must  have  gentle  walking 
exercise,  and  good  grooming,  daily  ;  and 
after  his  strength  is  returned,  a  dose  of 
mild  mercurial  physic  will  be  proper." 

Gibson  observes  that  horses  have  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  the  use  of  guai- 
acum,  where  the  glandular  discharges 
have  been  too  liberal.  "  I  had  a  fine 
horse  (says  he)  committed  to  my  care, 
that  was  sent  a  journey  in  wet  weather, 
the  day  after  the  strangles  broke.  He 
discharged  a  gleety  water  from  imder  his 
jaws,  and  matter  of  the  same  consistence 
at  his  nose,  and  this  had  continued  for 
several  months,  so  that  he  was  become 
quite  extenuated,  and  exceedingly  weak  ; 
for  the  running  under  his  jaw  was  so  pro- 
fuse, that  the  litter  was  continually  wet 
under  him.  This  horse  was  soon  cured, 
and  restored  to  perfect  health  and  vigour, 
by  strong  decoctions  of  guaiacum.  But  I 
believe  such  cases  as  this  seldom  happen, 
and,  indeed,  very  few  horses  would  have 
stood  it  so  long,  but  this  was  naturally  a 
horse  of  great  spirit  and  vigour,  which  no 
doubt  contributed  very  much  to  his  reco- 
very." He  also  speaks  of  several  young 
horses  that  had  small  loose  kernels  imder 
the  jaws,  with  a  running  at  the  nose,  of  a 
white  matter,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  sometimes 
they  would  be  altogether  free  from  it. 
In  these  cases,  he  says,  the  guaiacum  de- 
coctions were  of  great  benefit. 

STRANGURY.  A  disease  whose 
characteristic  symptom  is  a  partial  sup- 
pression of  urine,  but  at  the  same  time 
unaccompanied  by  fever,  or  other  general 
symptoms. 

It  is  the  effect  of  irritation,  occasion- 
ing a  spasmodic  contraction  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  Mr.  Denny  recom- 
mends the  following  treatment. 

"  If  much  irritation  prevails,  take  away 
four  or  five  pints  of  blood,  and  give  the 
following  ball  and  mixture  : 
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Take  of  Camphor,  in  powder,  two  drs. 
Nitre,  in  powder, 
Common  soap,  of  each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Balsam  of  Capivi,  enough  to 
make  a  hall. 
Take  of  Gum  arahic,  in  powder,  two 
ounces  ; 
Tincture  of  opium,  half  an  oz. 
Simple  peppermint  water,  two 
pints. 
Dissolve  the  gum  iirst  in  the  mint 
water,  and  then  add  the  tincture 
of  opium. 
Repeat  this  in   the   course  of  six   or 
eight  hours,  if  necessary ;  taking  the  pre- 
caution of  clearing  the  howels  with  the 
following  clyster : 

Take  of  Tincture  of  opium,  two  drs. 
Oatmeal  gruel,  three  qiiarts  ; 
Common  salt,  four  ounces  ; 
Olive  oil,  half  a  pint.     Mix. 
The  horse's  food  should  consist  of  hran 
mashes,  warm  watei",  or  gnicl.     The  cure 
may  also  he  promoted  hy  applying  fomen- 
tations of  chamomile  flowers  to  the  peri- 
neum." 

When  the  stoppage  of  urine  proceeds 
from  matter  in  the  hladder,  derived  from 
the  kidneys,  which  happens  in  some  colds, 
or  after  some  kinds  of  fevers,  Gibson  re- 
commends a  decoction  made  with  roots  of 
marsh-mallows ;  to  which  he  adds  nitre, 
gum  arable,  S:c.  He  says  he  never  ob- 
served any  stoppages  that  were  insur- 
moimtable,  either  in  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der or  urethra  in  horses,  as  is  usual  in 
men,  from  gritty  matter,  stones,  or  ulcers. 
"  These  last  (says  he)  are  so  rare,  that 
among  the  great  numbers  I  have  been 
concerned  with,  I  can  remember  only  one 
instance  of  schirrous  and  sinuous  idcei', 
or  rather  cancerous,  in  the  urethra  of  a 
horse,  that  spread  itself  through  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cavci-nous  body  of 
the  penis.  This  continued  several  years, 
but  was  never  cured,  neither  could  it  ad- 
mit of  a  cure  at  the  time  I  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  it." 

STRIGIL,  OR  STRIGILIS.  An  in- 
strument to  scrape  off  the  sweat  during 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients, 
and  in  their  baths  :  strigils  were  made  of 
metals,  hom,  <  r  ivory,  and  were  curved; 
some  were  made  of  linen.  Something  of 
this  kind  is  used  to  remove  the  foam  and 
sweat  on  a  horse's  body  after  a  race. 

STRING-HALT.       An   involuntary 

and  convulsive   motion  of  the    muscles, 

which  extend  or  bend  the  hough.    When 

it  seizes  the  outside  muscles,  the  horse 
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Btraddles,  and  throws  his  legs  outwards ; 
but  when  the  inside  muscles  are  affected, 
his  legs  are  twitched  up  to  his  belly. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  in  one  leg ;  some- 
times in  both.  It  generally  proceeds 
from  some  strain  or  blow,  and  the  cure  is 
difficult,  and  seldom  attended  with  suc- 
cess ;  though,  in  the  beginning,  a  string- 
halt  may  be  removed  with  good  rubbing 
and  the  use  of  fomentations,  with  daily 
but  moderate  exercise.  The  last  refuge 
is  ususally  the  fire,  which  Gibson  says 
has  been  known  to  answer  at  least  so  far 
as  to  prevent  absolute  lameness. 

STUBBED. — A  horse  is  said  to  have 
sustained  this  injury,  when  in  hunting 
amongst  the  stumps  of  newly  cut  coverts 
and  underwood,  he  is  punctured,  cut,  or 
bruised,  in  any  part  of  the  foot,  coronet, 
or  fetlock,  by  some  of  the  infinity  of  stubs 
with  which  newly  cut  copses  so  plentifidly 
abound.  When  accidents  of  this  kind 
happen,  the  applications  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  magnitude  of  the  injury 
received.  In  all  slight  cases,  amounting 
to  little  more  than  simple  laceration,  friar's 
balsam,  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  even  com- 
mon vinegar,  may  soon  close  the  mouths 
of  the  vessels,  harden  the  surface,  and 
effect  a  cure.  Where  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation ensue,  poultices  must  follow  ;  and 
wounds  must  of  course  be  treated  as  such. 

STUB  NETS.    See  Nets,  page  5G0. 

STUD  is  a  term  applicable  to  three  dis- 
tinct meanings,  and  is  so  used  in  its  dif- 
ferent significations.  A  stud,  in  its  more 
extended  acceptation,  applies  to  an  aggre- 
gate collection  of  horses,  without  giving 
jniority  to  any  jmrticular  sort ;  as  the  per- 
son having  a  great  number  of  horses,  is 
said  to  have  a  very  large  stud ;  but  the 
term,  in  its  divided  and  sub-diidded  state, 
proves  more  extensively  comprehensive. 
One  is  in  possession  of  a  very  expensive 
racing  stud  ;  another  has  a  numerous  stud 
of  hunters  ;  and  a  third,  still  more  ojnilent, 
or  still  more  fashionable,  shall  have  a 
breeding  stud  to  produce  an  annual  supply 
for  the  two  preceding. 

STUMBLING  is  so  great  an  imper- 
fection in  a  horse,  that  it  affects  his  intrin- 
sic worth,  in  proportion  to  the  readiness 
with  which  it  is  perceived.  Horses  having 
short  forehands,  large  heads,  and  thick 
shoulders,  are  the  most  subject  to  this  de- 
fect of  any  other  formation  :  those  low  at 
the  point  of  the  withers,  (which  is  called 
being  lower  before  than  behind,)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  deficiencies  already  mentioned, 
are  the  worst  of  stumblers ;  the  whole 
forming  such  a  combination  of  bad  points, 
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as  not  to  leave  one  enlivening  hope  of  re- 
formation. 

SUMPTER  HORSE.  A  name  for  a 
horse  that  carries  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries for  a  journey. 

SUPPLE,  in  the  manege.  To  supple 
a  horse  is  to  make  him  bend  his  neck, 
shoulders,  and  sides,  and  to  render  all 
the  parts  of  his  body  more  pliable. 

SURBATING  has  been,  till  within  a 
very  few  years,  used  to  signify  a  hoof  so 
battered,  bruised,  and  worn,  with  bad 
shoeing,  bad  shoes,  and  sometimes  with 
no  shoes  at  all,  that  the  horse,  having 
hardly  any  feet  to  stand  upon,  was  then 
said  to  be  surbatcd ;  which,  in  more  ex- 
planatory and  comprehensive  language, 
is  neither  more  or  less  than  the  sole  of  the 
foot  so  completely  destroyed,  that  a  horse 
in  such  situation  is  now  said  to  be  foot- 
foundered,  who  was  formerly  said  to  be 
surbated. 

SURFEIT,  a  term  unknown  to  modern 
veterinarians,  though,  with  those  of  the 
old  school,  of  very  extensive  import.  We 
must  of  necessity,  therefore,  stand  indebt- 
ed to  some  individuals  of  the  former  class 
for  the  following  explanation  of  it.  Brack- 
en says,  a  surfeit  is  principally  imderstood 
to  be  all  such  maladies  or  distempers  as 
proceed  from  excessive  and  immoderate 
feeding,  but  especially  upon  im wholesome 
food,  from  cold  and  hard  riding,  &c.  where- 
by a  horse  forsakes  his  meat,  and  is  in- 
fected with  hard  swellings,  whicli,  if  they 
happen  to  fall  upon  the  joints,  will  in  pro- 
cess of  time  occasion  lameness  and  many 
other  disorders. 

Surfeits  arise  from  various  causes,  but 
are  commonly  the  effects  of  some  diseases 
not  attended  to ;  or  that  have  been  ill 
cured.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  surfeited, 
when  his  coat  stares  and  looks  rusty  and 
dirty,  though  proper  means  have  not  been 
wanting  to  keep  him  clean.  The  skin  is 
full  of  scales  and  dander,  that  lie  thick 
and  mealy  among  the  hair,  and  is  con- 
stantly supplied  with  a  fresh  succession  of 
the  same,  for  want  of  due  transpiration. 
Some  horses  have  hurdles  of  various  sizes, 
like  peas  or  tares.  Some  have  dry  fixed 
scabs  all  over  their  limbs  and  bodies ; 
others  a  moisture  attended  with  heat  and 
inflammation :  the  humours  being  so  sharp, 
and  violently  itching,  that  the  horses  rub 
so  incessantly,  as  to  make  themselves  raw. 
Some  have  no  eruption  at  all,  but  an  un- 
wholesome look,  and  are  dull,  sluggish,  and 
lazy.  Some  appear  only  lean  and  hide- 
bound, others  have  flying  pains  and  lame- 
ness, resembling  a  rheumatism :  ao  that, 
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in  the  surfeits  of  horses,  we  have  almost 
all  the  different  species  of  scurvy,  and 
other  chronical  distempers. 

The  following  method  of  cure,  Gibson 
says,  is  usvially  attended  with  success  in 
the  dry  species.  First  take  away  about 
three  or  four  pounds  of  blood  :  and  then 
give  the  following  mild  purge,  which  will 
work  as  an  alterative,  and  should  be  re- 
peated once  a  week  or  ten  days  for  some 
time : — 

Take  of  Socotrine  aloes,  six  drachms, 
or  one  ounce ; 
Gum-guaiacum,  half  an  ounce ; 
Diaphoretic  antimony, 
Myn-h,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 
Make  into  a  ball  with  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn. 
In  the  intermediate  days,  an  ounce  of 
the   following   powder   should   be  given 
morning  and  evening  in  the  feeds  : — 
Take  of  Cinnabar  of  antimony,  finely 
powdered,  half  a  pound  ; 
Crude  antimony,  in  fine  pow- 
der, four  ounces ; 
Gum-guaiacum,  also  in  pow- 
der, four  ounces. 
Make  into  sixteen  doses,  for  eight  days. 
This  medicine  must  be  repeated  till  the 
horse's  coat  is  well,  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  surfeit  disappear.      If  the  horse  is  of 
small  value,  two  or  three  common  purges 
should  be  given ;   and  half  an  ounce  of 
antimony,  with  the  same  quantity  of  sul- 
pluu',  twice  a  day  ;  or  alterative  balls,  with 
camphire  and  nitre. 

If  the  little  scabs  on  the  skin  do  not 
peel  off,  anoint  them  with  the  mercurial 
ointment ;  during  the  time  of  using  which, 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the  horse  dry, 
and  to  give  him  warm  water.  This  oint- 
ment properly  rubbed  into  the  blood,  with 
the  assistance  of  purging  physic,  has  fre- 
quently cured  these  kinds  of  surfeit  with- 
out any  other  assistance. 

The  wet  surfeit,  which  is  no  more  than 
a  moist  running  eruption,  appears  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  of  a  horse,  attend- 
ed sometimes  with  great  heat  and  inflam- 
mation ;  the  neck  sometimes  swells  so  in 
one  niglit's  time,  that  great  quantities  of 
hot  briny  humour  issue  forth,  which,  if 
not  allayed,  will  be  apt  to  collect  on  the 
poll  or  withers,  and  produce  the  poll-evil 
or  fistida.  This  disease  also  frequently 
attacks  the  limbs,  where  it  proves  obsti- 
nate and  hard  to  cure ;  and  in  some  horses 
shews  itself  spring  and  fall. 

In  this  case,  bleed  plentififlly ;  avoid 
externally  all  repellers,  and  give  cooling 
physic  twice  a  week,  as  four  ounces  of  le- 
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nitive  electuary,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  cream  of  tartar  ;  or  the  latter  with  four 
ounces  of  Glauber's  salts,  quickened,  if 
thought  proper,  with  two  or  three  drachms 
of  powder  of  jalap  dissolved  in  water  gruel, 
and  given  in  the  morning  fasting.  After 
three  or  fom*  of  these  purges,  two  ounces 
of  nitre  made  into  a  hall  with  honey  may 
be  given  eveiy  morning,  for  a  fortnight ; 
and,  if  attended  with  success,  repeated 
for  a  fortnight  longer.  The  powder  above 
mentioned  may  be  given  with  the  horse's 
corn,  or  a  strong  decoction  of  guaiacum 
shavings,  or  logwood,  may  be  given  alone 
to  the  quantity  of  two  quarts  a  day. 
These,  and  indeed  all  alterative  medicines, 
must  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  where 
the  disorder  proves  obstinate. 

The  diet  should  be  cool  and  opening, 
or  scalded  bran  or  barley ;  and  if  the  horse 
is  hide-bound,  an  ounce  of  fenugreek  seeds 
mixed  with  his  feeds  should  be  given  for 
a  month  or  longer  ;  and  as  this  disorder 
often  proceeds  from  worms,  gi\'e  tlie  mer- 
curial physic  too,  and  afterwards  the  cin- 
nabar powders  as  alreadj^  directed  ;  but 
as,  in  general,  it  is  not  an  original  disease, 
but  a  symptom  only  of  many,  in  tlie  cure, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  first  cause  : 
thus,  as  it  is  an  attendant  on  fevers,  worms, 
&c.  the  removal  of  this  complaint  must  be 
variouslj'  effected. 

SWAINMOTE  is  a  peculiar  court,  ap- 
pertaining solely  to  the  laws  of  a  forest, 
and  held  three  times  within  the  year.  In 
this  court  the  verderers  preside  in  the 
official  capacity  of  judges  ;  for  although 
the  Avarden,  or  his  deputy,  may  take  their 
seats  in  the  court,  they  have  no  judicial 
authority  there.  The  court  of  swainmote 
may  enquire  of  offences,  receive  informa- 
tions, and  proceed  to  conviction ;  but 
judgment  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this 
court ;  their  province  extends  no  farther 
than  to  hear  and  to  convict ;  judgment 
cannot  be  given  but  from  the  judgment 
seat,  where  the  justice  in  eyre  presides  as 
chief  officer ;  and  all  associated  with  him 
are  called  justices  of  the  forest.  This 
court  being  a  court  of  record,  can  fine  and 
imprison  for  offences  within  the  forest ; 
and  therefore  if  the  judgment  is  conceived 
erroneous,  the  record  may  be  removed  by 
writ  of  error  into  the  court  of  King's 
Bench. 

SWALLOWING,  the  act  by  which 
food  is  passed  into  the  stomach  of  an  ani- 


mal. The  superior  part  of  the  oesopha- 
gus in  a  horse  is  called  pharynx,  and  is 
expanded  at  its  top.  Near  this  the  oeso- 
phagus is  situated  more  closely  to  the 
spine  than  the  trachea,  but  about  the 
fourth  cervical  vertebra,  and  appears  pa- 
rallel or  below  it.  The  cesophagiis  is 
continued  into  the  chest,  when  it  pene- 
trates the  diaphragm  about  the  last  tiaie 
rib.  The  human  oesophagus  has  been  di- 
A'ided  into  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres. 
In  the  horse  we  distinguish  two  parts — 
an  internal  merely  cuticular,  with  little 
or  no  feeling  or  vascularity,  and  an  exter- 
nal, which  is  powerfully  muscular,  and 
supplied  with  blood-vessels.  The  cuticu- 
lar coat  lines  the  pharynx,  and  is  conti- 
nued in  the  horse  through  the  oesophagus, 
and  afterwards  covers  that  part  of  the  sto- 
mach called  the  insensible.  See  Sto- 
mach. 

Mr.  Lawrence  gives  the  following  ac- 
coimc  of  the  "swallowing  of  leeches,  or 
hen's  dung,"  by  horses.  He  says — This 
accident  frequently  happens  to  country 
cart  horses,  passing  ofi'  with  a  slight  sick- 
ness, and  without  notice.  Whilst  the 
horses  are  absent,  the  poultry  will  always 
watch  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
mangers,  where  they  leave  both  dung  and 
feathers,  which  ought  ever  to  be  carefully 
swept  awajf,  previous  to  feeding  the  horses. 
Horses  drinking  at  ponds  will  often  suck 
in  a  vai-iety  of  filth  and  vermin.  The 
signs  of  having  swallowed  leeches,  or  other 
vermin,  are,  hanging  the  head  to  the 
ground,  and  a  discharge  of  impiu'e  saliva, 
sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  Give  a  pint 
of  sweet  oil  warmed,  with  a  glass  of  bran- 
dy, and  a  drachm  of  ground  ginger.  Scald- 
ed bran  and  gruel,  and  the  oil  may  be 
repeated,  if  needful.  A  mild  dose  of 
aloes  and  rhubarb,  with  one  ounce  of 
diapente,  may  be  given  in  warm  ale. 

When  any  considerable  quantity  of 
fowls'  dung  and  feathers  has  been  swal- 
lowed, the  horse  will  lose  his  appetite, 
swell  in  his  body,  and  void  fetid  slimy 
matter  from  his  fimdament.  The  same 
medicines  and  treatment,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  honey,  are  proper,  with  walking 
exercise,  the  horse  clothed.  Sow-thistle 
dried  and  powdered,  smallage  seed  bruis- 
ed, marjoram,  and  the  ashes  of  the  root, 
leaves,  and  fruit,  of  briony,  were  the  spe- 
cifics of  former  times. 


SWAN,  THE  WHISTLING.     The  whistling  or  wild  swan  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  tame  species.      The  bill  is  three  inches 
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long  ;  yellowish  white  to  the  middle,  but  black  at  the  end.  The 
whole  plumage  is  white,  and  the  legs  are  black. 

This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  regions ;  never  ap- 
pearing in  England  except  in  hard  winters,  when  flocks  of  five  or  six 
are  now  and  then  seen.  Martin  says,  that  in  the  month  of  October, 
swans  come  in  great  numbers  to  Lingey,  one  of  the  Western  isles, 
and  continue  till  March,  when  they  return  northward  to  breed.  A 
few  continue  in  Mainland,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  and  breed  in  the  little 
islands  of  the  fresh-water  lochs  ;  but  the  principal  part  of  them  retire 
at  the  approach  of  spring.  They  are  called  the  countryman's  alma- 
nack ;  for  their  quitting  the  isle  is  said  to  presage  good  weather,  and 
their  arrival  the  reverse. 

In  Iceland  these  birds  are  an  object  of  chase.  In  the  month  of 
August  they  lose  their  feathers  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  able  to 
fly.  The  natives,  at  that  season,  resort  in  great  numbers  to  the  places 
where  they  most  abound  ;  and  are  accompanied  with  dogs,  and  active 
and  strong  horses,  trained  to  the  sport,  and  capable  of  passing  nim- 
bly over  the  boggy  soil  and  marshes.  The  swans  will  run  as  fast  as 
a  tolerably  fleet  horse.  The  greater  number  are  taken  by  the  dogs ; 
Mdiich  are  taught  to  seize  them  by  the  neck — a  mode  of  attack  that 
causes  them  to  lose  their  balance,  and  become  an  easy  prey. 

Notwithstanding  their  size,  these  birds  are  so  extremely  swift  on 
the  wing,  when  in  full  feather,  as  to  make  them  more  difficult  to 
shoot  than  almost  any  other  ;  it  being  frequently  necessary  to  aim 
ten  or  twelve  feet  before  their  bills.  This,  however,  is  only  when 
when  they  are  flying  before  the  wind  in  a  brisk  gale  ;  at  which  time 
they  seldom  proceed  at  less  than  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  in  an 
hour  ;  but  when  flying  across  the  wind  or  against  it,  they  are  not  able 
to  make  any  great  progress. 

This  species  has  several  distinctions  from  that  called  by  us  the 
tame  swan :  but  the  most  remarkable  one  is,  the  strange  form  of  the 
windpipe;  which  falls  into  the  chest,  then  turns  back  like  a  trumpet, 
and  afterwards  makes  a  second  bend  to  join  the  lungs.  By  this  cu- 
rious construction,  the  bird  is  enabled  to  utter  a  loud  and  shrill  note. 
The  other  swan,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  most  silent  of  all  the  feather- 
ed tribes ;  it  can  do  nothing  more  than  hiss,  which  it  does  on  receiv- 
ing any  provocation. — The  vocal  swan  emits  its  loud  notes  only  when 
flying  or  calling :  its  sound  is,  whoogh,  whoogh^  very  loud  and  shrill, 
but  not  disagreeable  when  heard  high  in  the  air  and  modulated  by 
the  winds.  The  Icelanders  compare  it  to  the  notes  of  the  violin  ; 
they  hear  it  at  the  end  of  their  long  and  gloomy  winter,  when  the  re- 
turn of  the  swans  announces  also  the  return  of  summer ;  every  note 
therefore  must  be  melodious  which  presages  a  speedy  thaw,  and  a 
release  from  their  tedious  confinement. 

It  was  from  this  species  alone  that  the  ancients  derived  their  fable 
of  the  swan's  being  endowed  with  the  powers  of  melody.  Embracing 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  they  made  the  body  of  this  bird  the  man- 
sion of  the  souls  of  departed  poets  ;  and  then  attributed  to  the  birds 
the  same  faculty  of  harmony  which  they  had  thus  possessed  in  a  pre- 
existent  state.  And  the  vulgar,  not  distinguishing  between  sweet- 
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ness  of  numbers  and  melody  of  voice,  thought  that  real  which  was 
only  intended  figuratively, — The  mute  or  tame  swan  never  frequents 
the  Padus ;  "  and  I  am  almost  equally  certain,  (says  Mr.  Pennant) 
that  it  was  never  seen  on  the  Cayster,  in  Lydia ;  each  of  which  are 
celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  great  resort  of  swans.  The  Padus 
was  styled  Oloriferiis,  from  the  numbers  of  these  birds  which  fre- 
quented its  waters ;  and  there  are  few  of  the  poets,  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  who  do  not  make  them  its  inhabitants." 

SWAN,  THE  TAME  OR  MUTE.  The  mute  swans  are 
found  wild  in  Russia  and  Siberia  ;  in  England  they  are  very  common 
m  a  domestic  state.  They  are  seen  in  great  plenty  on  the  Thames ; 
where  they  are  esteemed  royal  property,  and  it  is  accounted  felony 
to  steal  their  eggs.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  swans  were  held  in 
such  estimation,  that,  "  no  person  who  did  not  possess  a  freehold  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  five  marks"  was  permitted  to  keep  any. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  elegance  with  which  the  swan 
rows  itself  along  in  the  water,  throwing  itself  into  the  proudest  atti- 
tudes imaginable  before  the  spectators  ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  in 
all  nature  a  more  lively  or  striking  image  of  dignity  and  grace.  In 
the  exhibition  of  its  form,  we  see  no  broken  or  harsh  lines,  no  con- 
strained or  abrupt  motions,  but  the  roundest  contour  and  the  easiest 
transitions  imaginable  :  the  eye  wanders  over  every  part  with  plea- 
sure, and  every  part  takes  new  grace  with  new  postures. 

The  swan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantUng,  proudly  rowa 
Her  state  with  oary  feet. 

It  exhibits,  however,  but  an  inelegant  appearance  on  land. 

The  swan  will  swim  faster  than  a  man  can  walk.  It  is  very  strong, 
and  at  times  extremely  fierce :  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  known  to 
throw  down  and  trample  upon  youths  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
and  an  old  swan,  we  are  told,  is  able  to  break  the  leg  of  a  man  with 
a  single  stroke  of  its  wing.  A  female,  while  in  the  act  of  sitting,  observed 
a  fox  swimming  towards  her  from  the  opposite  shore  :  she  instantly 
darted  into  the  water,  and,  having  kept  him  at  bvay  for  a  considerable 
time  with  her  wings,  at  last  succeeded  in  drowning  him ;  after  which, 
in  the  sight  of  several  persons,  she  returned  in  triumph.  This  circum- 
stance took  place  at  Pensey,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Swans  are  very  long-lived,  sometimes  arriving  at  the  great  age  of 
a  hundred  years.  The  flesh  of  the  old  birds  is  hard  and  ill-tasted  ; 
but  that  of  the  young,  or  cygnets,  was  formerly  much  esteemed. 

The  swan  makes  its  nest  of  grass,  among  reeds ;  and  in  February 
begins  to  lay,  depositing  an  egg  every  other  day  till  there  are  six  or 
eight.  These  occupy  six  weeks  in  hatching.  Dr.  Latham  says,  he 
knows  two  females  that  for  three  or  four  years  past  have  agreed  to 
associate;  and  have  had  each  a  brood  yearly,  bringing  up  together 
about  eleven  young  :  they  sit  by  turns,  and  never  quarrel. — When 
in  danger,  the  old  birds  carry  off  the  young  ones  on  their  backs. 
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SWAYING    OF   THE    BACK.      A 

kind  of  lumbago  known  by  a  pain  and 
weakness  in  the  loins  of  a  liorse.  It  may 
be  caused  by  a  fall,  the  carrying  of  some 
heavy  burden,  or  some  other  violent  acci- 
dent; or  a  relaxation  or  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  in  this  case,  is  to  take  away  plenty 
of  blood  ;  after  which  a  blister  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  those  things  given  inwardly 
that  promote  sweat.  Mr.  Snape  advises 
that  the  horse  may  be  sweated  in  a  dung- 
hill, if  the  common  remedies  fail.  His 
diet  must  be  opening,  and  all  imaginable 
care  taken  to  keep  down  a  fever.  He 
ought  to  be  girt  pretty  firm  over  his  loins, 
yet  not  so  as  to  hinder  the  motions  of  his 
flanks.  Gibson  says,  he  ought  also  to  be 
hung  up,  or  kept  in  a  steady  posture  ;  but 
if  the  weakness  continues,  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  fire,  by  piercing  the  skin  above 
the  muscles  that  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
spine,  avoiding  the  flanks,  otherwise  it 
will  be  apt  to  creat  a  swelling  in  the  sheath, 
which  would  bring  on  a  fever. 

SWExlT  is  the  transpiration  of  per- 
spirative  matter  through  the  skin  by  the 
effect  of  an  increased  circulation  of  the 
blood.  This,  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  so 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  health,  that 
those  horses  who  regularly  enjoy  exercise 
to  a  proper  state  of  perspiration,  attain 
the  highest  condition  ;  provided  they  are 
taken  care  of  in  proportion  to  the  exercise 
each  has  had,  or  the  work  he  has  under- 
gone. By  the  appearance  of  a  horse  in  a 
high  perspiration,  immediate  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  property  of  his 
blood ;  and  in  a  collateral  degree,  of  the 
state  of  his  health  ;  for  when  a  horse  in 
good  condition  is  under  a  pi-ofuse  per- 
spiration, the  sweat  is  so  congenially  in- 
corporated with  the  coat,  (particularly  if 
the  horse  is  well  bred,)  and  the  hair  lays 
so  uniformly  one  way,  that  if  the  sun  hap- 
pens to  shine,  it  seems  a  covering  of  satin : 
on  the  contrary,  when  a  horse,  after  equal 
(or,  in  fact,  much  less)  exertion,  bears  a 
greasy  kind  of  perspiration  upon  the  sur- 
face, with  the  coat  turning  in  different 
directions,  bearing  a  gross  matted  appear- 
ance, the  blood  is  in  an  improper  state, 
and  the  horse  in  very  bad  condition. 
Sweating  a  horse  in  the  stable,  by  the  ad- 


ministration of  medicine,  is  a  practice,  the 
propriety  of  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
clearly  ascertained. 

SWEATING  FOR  THE  TURF.  See 
Race  Horse,  Training,  the. 

SWEATING  OF  JOCKIES  is  a  cere- 
mony which  every  jockey  is  under  the 
necessity  of  going  through  when  engaged 
to  I'ide,  and  the  horse  is  to  carry  less 
than  his  own  natural  weight.  For  the 
I'eduction  of  weight,  jockies  are  obliged 
to  encounter  great  inconveniencies,  par- 
ticularly when  they  have  much  to  lose, 
and  a  very  short  time  to  lose  it  in.  The 
means  of  reducing  themselves  to  the  weight 
required  are  various,  and  depend  upon 
the  greater  or  lesser  quantity  they  wish  to 
lose  in  a  given  time,  and  have  to  waste 
themselves  accordingly.  If  they  have 
but  two  or  three  pounds  to  lose,  they  will 
waste  that  in  a  single  day's  abstinence, 
and  a  morning  and  evening's  walking : 
should  four  or  five  pounds  be  required, 
a  gentle  laxative,  followed  by  two  or  three 
days'  extra  walking,  with  an  additional 
waistcoat  or  two,  will  generally  carry  their 
point :  if  more  is  necessary  to  be  lost,  it  is 
sometimes  a  hazardous  reduction,  and 
great  exertions  are  made  to  effect  it :  ad- 
ditional jJurgation,  continued  abstinence, 
increased  perspiration,  and  almost  perpet- 
ual exercise,  all  which,  if  persevered  in 
to  an  extreme,  tend  to  undermine  the  na- 
tural stamen  by  which  the  frame  is  sup- 
ported, and  absolutel}'  saps  the  constitu- 
tion. Instances  have  been  numerous, 
where  jockies  have  undertaken  to  waste 
fourteen  or  sixteen  pounds,  and  even  more, 
against  the  day  of  running. 

SWELLED  LEGS.    See  Grease,  &c. 

SWELLING  IN  THE  SHEATH  or 
GROIN  of  a  horse  externally  in  good 
health,  and  without  any  predominant 
symptoms  of  pain  or  disquietude,  is  some- 
times of  little  consequence  ;  denoting  no 
more  than  a  general  plethora,  or  disten- 
sion of  the  vessels,  which  immediate  bleed- 
ing, followed  by  gentle  friction,  and  mo- 
derate evacuants,  may  be  expected  to  re- 
move :  but  if  it  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  crisis  of  any  inflammatory  disorder, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  unfavour- 
able prognostic,  and  the  advice  of  a  skill- 
ful vetei'inarian  becomes  necessary. 


T 


TAIL.     Upon  the  uniform  shape  and  direction    beyond    the    rump,    and    the 

setting  on  of  a  horse's  tail,  his  good  or  basis  of  the  tail  is  formed  too  low  in  the 

ill  appearance  greatly  depends.      When  quarters,  the  horse    is    termed  "  goose- 

the  spine  is   continued  in  a  curvilinear  rumped;"  and  no  nicking  or  setting,  will 
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ever  give  him  the  figure  of  a  handsome 
horse  behind.  It  has  been  a  long  stand- 
ing maxim,  that  "  a  good  horse  can't  be  of 
a  bad  colour;"  and  there  may  probably 
be  some  who  think  a  good  horse  can't 
have  a  bad  tail ;  but  a  little  experience  in 
buying  and  selling  will  convince  them,  that 
the  ditference  between  the  two  will  be  lit- 
tle less  than  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  in  a 
horse  of  no  more  than  fifty  pounds  value. 
Great  losses  are  sometimes  sustained  for 
want  of  a  little  circumspection  at  the  mo- 
ment of  making  a  purchase  ;  and  this  may 
sometimes  proceed  from  the  horse's  having 
some  peculiar  points  of  attraction,  in  the 
fascinating  siu'vey  of  which  the  defects 
are  totally  absorbed  ;  hence  arises  the  pe- 
cuniary deficiency  when  the  subject  be- 
comes again  to  be  sold,  particularly  if  to 
a  more  prudent  and  less  hasty  purchaser. 
The  old  sportsman,  when  going  to  buy, 
looks  at  the  horse  as  if  it  was  really  his 
own,  and  he  was  going  to  sell ;  in  doing 
which,  he  estimates  his  saleable  value 
with  an  eye  of  greater  accuracy,  makes  a 
tolerably  fair  calculation  what  he  ought 
with  consistency  to  bid,  that  he  may  sus- 
tain no  great  loss,  should  he  have  future 
occasion  to  sell. 

TANTEllRxl.  An  obsolete  term,  for- 
merly applied  to  a  hare  when  found  sitting. 

TARTAR  EMETIC  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  and,  in  respect  to  horses, 
one  of  the  most  prostituted  medicines  in 
the  whole  materia  medica  :  its  name  here 
is  only  introduced,  and  its  properties  des- 
cribed, that  the  sporting  world,  as  well  as 
individuals,  may  be  sufficiently  guarded 
against  its  dangerous  effects,  if  injudicious- 
ly administered,  or  secretly  brought  into 
use  by  pi-actitioners  of  little  knowledge, 
and  less  celebrity,  who  knowing  no  more 
of  its  preparation  than  its  name,  know  less 
of  its  effects  than  its  preparation.  With 
farriers  or  veterinarians  of  this  description, 
it  is  become  a  favourite  medicine  upon  so 
many  occasions,  that  it  stands  entitled  to 
a  fair,  candid,  and  unequivocal  investiga- 
tion. Emetic  tartar,  when  administered 
to  the  human  frame,  with  a  design  of  pro- 
ducing the  forcible  effect  of  a  strong  eme- 
tic, has  never,  by  professional  men,  of  the 
most  learned,  distinguished,  and  experi- 
enced ability,  exceeded  six  or  seven ;  and 
in  truly  critical  cases  of  dangerous  emer- 
gency, eight  grains  may  have  been  given. 


Ten  grains  have  been  kn  own  to  operate 
so  violently  as  to  excite  convulsions ; 
twelve,  to  occasion  death. 

Amidst  such  incontrovertible  facts,  it 
naturally  becomes  a  serious  consideration, 
that  men,  knowing  nothing  of  the  proper- 
ty of  medicine,  should  have  the  unrestrain- 
ed privilege  and  permission,  of  bringing 
into  use  articles  of  so  much  dangerous 
magnitude,  not  only  without  knowing 
their  basis,  preparation,  and  peculiar  pro- 
perties, but  without  the  power  of  prognos- 
ticating their  probable  effects.  It  is  a 
circumstance  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
possessing  a  immber  of  horses  for  either 
business  or  pleasure,  (who  must  conse- 
quently have  some  occasionally  laboiu-ing 
under  disease,)  how  far  it  may  be  safe, 
proper,  consistent,  or  discreet,  to  give  a 
horse  half  an  ounce  of  tartar  emetic  at 
one  dose,  which,  according  to  the  above 
ascertained  facts,  will,  if  divided  accurately 
into  equal  proportions,  (and  the  experi- 
ments made,)  take  away  the  lives  of  twen- 
ty men.  Those  who  have  ignorantly 
adopted  this  practice,  as  ignorantly  and 
obstinately  assert  the  impossibility  of  its 
doing  any  harm ;  without  either  not  pos- 
sessing the  knowledge,  or  not  giving  them- 
selves time  to  recollect,  that  if  seven  or 
eight  grains  will  distress  and  exhaust  the 
lunnan  frame,  by  every  kind  of  violent 
and  sensible  evacuation,  to  the  appear- 
ance of,  and  in  some  cases  to,  actiial  death ; 
what  must  be  the  internally  destructive 
ravages  of  twenty,  or  thirty  times  that 
quantity,  thrown  into  tlie  frame  of  an  ani- 
mal, who,  not  having,  like  the  human 
species,  power  to  regurgitate,  or  throw  off 
the  offending  consequence  by  vomit,  has 
no  alternative,  but  to  stand  a  comparative 
barrel  of  combustibles,  ready  to  burst  with 
the  efl'ervescent  conflagration  raised  with- 
in, and  which  must,  in  a  variety  of  cases, 
be  evidently  productive  of  certain  death. 
But  such  practitioners  have  no  character 
to  support,  no  reputation  to  lose  ;  and 
they  likewise  well  know,  that  dead  horses, 
any  more  than  dead  men,  tell  no  tales. 

TANTIVY.  Compounded,  we  appre- 
hend, of  two  Latin  words,  tanta  and  vis, 
which  in  the  ablative  become  tanta  vi  ; 
tantivy  with  as  much  haste  as  possible. 
In  hunting,  it  is  used  to  express  full  gal- 
lop or  full  speed. 


THE  TEAL  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  birds  that  graces  our 
tables,  and  has  been  sold  for  seven,  and  frequently  sells  for  five, 
shillings  a  couple. 
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The  male  teal  weighs  about  twelve  ounces,  the  female  nine  ;  the 
length  is  fourteen  inches,  the  breadth  twenty-three ;  the  bill  is  a 
dark  lead  colour,  tipped  with  black  ;  irides  pale  hazel ;  from  the  bill 
to  the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  a  broad  bar  of  glossy  changeable 
green,  bounded  on  the  under  part  with  a  cream  coloured  white  line, 
and  edged  on  the  upper  side  with  pale  brown ;  the  rest  of  the  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a  deep  reddish  chesnut ;  fore- 
part of  the  neck  and  breast  dusky  white,  marked  with  roundish  black 
spots  ;  belly  white,  middle  of  the  vent  black  ;  the  wing  coverts  brown, 
quills  dusky  ;  the  exterior  webs  of  the  lesser  marked  with  a  vivid 
green  spot;  above  that  another  of  black,  and  edged  with  white;  the 
legs  dirty  lead  colour.  The  female  is  of  a  brownish  ash-colour  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  sides  over  the  wing,  brown,  edged  with 
white  ;  the  wing  has  a  green  spot  like  the  male  ;  the  belly  and  vent 
both  white. 

It  was  at  no  very  remote  period  supposed  not  to  breed  in  England ; 
but  Mr.  White,  in  his  history  of  Selborne,  has  estabhshed  the  fact 
by  some  young  teals  being  brought  to  him,  which  were  taken  in  a 
pond  on  the  verge  of  Wohner  forest.  It  is  also  known  to  breed  in 
the  mosses  about  Carlisle,  as  well  as  in  Lancashire,  and  also  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Cumberland.  In  France,  where  it  stays  throughout  the 
year,  it  makes  its  nest  in  April,  among  the  rushes  on  the  edges  of 
ponds,  and  which  is  composed  of  the  tenderest  stalks  of  the  rushes, 
with  the  addition  of  the  pith,  and  a  quantity  of  feathers.  The  nest 
is  of  a  large  size,  and  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  rise 
or  fall  with  it ;  the  eggs,  to  the  number  of  from  twelve  to  seventeen, 
are  as  large  as  those  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  dirty  white,  marked  with 
small  hazel  spots :  it  is  said  to  feed  upon  the  grass  and  weeds  which 
grow  on  the  edges  of  waters  it  frequents ;  it  will  also  eat  the  seeds  of 
the  rushes,  and  small  fish  ;  and  the  insects  with  which  all  stagnant 
waters  are  so  abundantly  stored.  The  teal  is  found  to  the  north  as 
high  as  Iceland,  and  is  mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  Caspian  sea  to 
the  south,  and  is  every  where  deemed  most  excellent  food. 

Hearne  says,  like  the  mallard,  they  are  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers near  the  sea  coast  at  Hudson's  Bay,  but  are  more  plentiful  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  flying  in  such  large  flocks,  that  he 
has  often  killed  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  has  seen  both  English  and 
Indians  kill  many  more  at  one  shot.  At  their  first  arrival  they  are 
poor,  but  generally  esteemed  good  eating.  He  describes  the  teal  as 
the  most  prolific  of  the  water  fowl  at  Hudson's  Bay,  having  often 
seen  the  old  ones  swimming  at  the  head  of  seventeen  young,  when 
not  much  larger  than  walnuts.  The  teal  remains  in  these  parts  so 
long  as  the  season  will  permit ;  for  in  his  passage  from  Cumberland 
House  to  York  Fort,  1775,  he,  as  well  as  his  Indian  companions, 
killed  them  in  the  rivers  they  passed  through  so  late  as  the  twentieth 
of  October  ;  they  were  then  entirely  covered  with  fat,  delicately  white, 
and  might  be  truly  called  a  luxury. 

TEAZLE,    SIR    PETLtl.      See   Sir  TEMPER.      This,  in  a  horse,  is  what 

Peter  Teazle.  ought  very  much  to  be  regarded  :  because 

TEETH.    See  Age  of  the  Horse,  p.  8.  if  it  be  good  it  very  much  enhances  his 
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value,  whereas,  if  it  be  vicious,  it  exposes 
him  to  many  accidents.  "  A  sullen  ill- 
conditioned  horse,"  saj's  Gibson,  "  en- 
dangers every  one  that  comes  near  hiin  ; 
and  very  often  will  not  spare  his  best 
friends.  Some  are  only  enemies  to  men, 
but  with  other  horses  are  ti'actable  and 
quiet.  These  have  not  always  the  most 
true  courage,  as  I  have  often  observed. 
They  are  continually  in  motion  when  any 
one  approaches  towards  them,  expecting 
to  be  corrected,  and  are  therefore  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  enmity  and  defence.  Others 
are  quiet  and  tractable  to  men,  and  yet 
are  so  miscliievous  to  other  horses,  that 
they  will  scarcely  suffer  any  one  to  come 
within  their  reach.  Alany  of  this  sort 
have  true  mettle  and  courage,  but  exjiose 
both  themselves  and  other  horses  to  kicks 
and  bruises,  wliich  prove  troublesome,  and 
sometimes  expensive  to  the  owner,  where- 
as a  horse  of  the  truest  courage  is  usually 
the  best  tempered,  loving  to  his  master 
and  keeper,  and  never  shews  his  mettle 
completely,  but  when  he  is  urged  on  by 
some  nol)le  incentive,  as  in  a  chase  or 
running  match,  where  there  are  other 
competitors  ;  for  when  he  carries  a  good 
liorseman,  he  will  then  discover  a  sort  of 
complacency,  and  seem  to  act  every  way 
in  concert  with  his  rider.  But  the  reader 
will  be  apt  to  qmstion,  how  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  fmd  out  the  temper  of  a 
horse  without  trial.  It  must  indeed  be 
confessed,  that  a  man  who  has  had  but 
small  experience,  can  know  but  very  little 
of  the  temper  of  a  horse,  and  even  those 
who  have  had  the  most  experience,  can 
only  guess  upon  a  su])erfieial  knowledge 
of  a  horse,  so  as  sometimes  to  avoid  buy- 
ing such  when  they  ollcred  to  sale ;  for 
some  horses  are  exceedingly  sly  and  sub- 
tle, will  shew  but  little  of  their  temper 
when  they  are  cautiouslj'  handled,  and 
yet  will  take  every  o])portunity  todomis- 
cliief,  as  all  who  have  been  placed  nuu-h 
among  horses  must  have  fretpu'utly  ob- 
served. A  vicious  horse  generally  lays 
back  his  ears  close  to  his  poll,  though  this 
is  not  always  a  siire  indication  of  vice,  for 
sometimes  a  very  harmless  horse  will  lay 
back  his  ears  merely  out  of  ticklislmess,  or 
from  a  playful  disposition,  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  puts  back  his  cars,  will  look  ])]ca- 
sant  with  his  eyes,  and  with  his  moiith 
catch  hold  of  the  crib,  whereas  a  vicious 
horse,  at  the  same  time  he  lays  back  his 
cars,  shows  the  white  of  his  eyes,  and 
looks  sullen  and  dogged.  Some  vicious 
horses  have  a  manifest  frown,  which  they 
discover  at  all  times,  and  which  gives 
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their  countenance  such  an  angry  aspect, 
as  will  easily  enough  be  discovered  by 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  horses. 
Besides,  such  horses  always  stand  as  it 
were  in  a  posture  of  defence,  having  their 
heads  raised  and  lofty,  and  one  of  their 
hind  legs  advanced  forwards  resting  upon 
the  toe,  ready  to  lash  out  at  the  first  pei*- 
son  that  offers  to  come  near  them  ;  and 
this  may  be  further  observed  of  a  very  vi- 
cious horse,  that  he  never  will  give  a 
pleasant  look  even  to  the  person  that  feeds 
him. 

Fear  is  another  ingredient  in  a  horse's 
temper,  that  nnist  very  much  lessen  his 
value.  A  fearful  horse  both  endangers 
himself  aiul  his  rider,  more  than  a  vi- 
cious horse  that  has  courage.  Almost 
every  day  aflbrds  us  instances  of  people 
being  hurt,  and  sometimes  killed,  by  start- 
ing horses,  and  many  such  horses  are  ut- 
terly spoiled,  by  the  accidents  their  fear 
exposes  them  to.  Besides  that,  fear  in  a 
horse  is  hardly  ever  to  be  overcome  imtil 
he  grows  very  old  and  useless,  or  when 
he  happens  to  be  continually  harassed 
with  travelling,  in  the  constant  view  of  all 
manner  of  olijects,  aiul  even  then,  any 
thing  new  and  uncommon  will  still  revive 
liis  natural  failing.  A  fearful  horse  may 
be  ofUn  known  at  first  sight  by  his  start- 
ling, crouching,  and  creeping. 

A  horse  that  is  very  hot  and  fretful,  is 
no  less  to  be  avoided.  But  here  I  woidd 
distinguish  between  an  eager  liorse,  that 
strives  to  be  the  first  in  the  chase,  the 
foremost  in  the  field,  and  one  that  goes 
always  upon  the  fret,  which  is  properly 
what  I  mean  here.  The  one  goes  out 
calmly,  and  never  shews  his  nu'ttlc  till  a 
proper  opportum'ty  oilers.  He  has  those 
q\ia!ities  that  resemble  pnidence  and 
courage,  the  other  intemperate  licat  and 
rashness.  A  liot-tempered  horse  begins 
to  fret  the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the 
stable,  and  continues  in  that  humour  till 
lie  has  quite  fatigued  himself,  which  for 
the  most  ])art  soon  haj)pens.  Such  horses 
are  not  a1)le  to  endure  much  hardship, 
being  for  the  most  part  but  poor  feeders, 
and  when  they  come  to  go  a  journey  they 
soon  lose  their  flesh,  have  a  carrion-like 
lot)k,  and  seldom  perform  it  without  inter- 
vals of  rest.  They  rarely  last  long,  for 
this  temperature  exposes  them  to  many 
accidents  and  diseases. 

A  dull  phlegmatic  horse  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  one  that  is  hot  and  fiery,  and  his 
qualities  are  cjsily  known,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  arts  of  the  dealer  to  put  life 
and  spirit  into  him.  A  sharp  pair  of  spurs, 
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the  frequent  cracking  of  the  whip,  a  sti-  theless,  some  such  horses  are  of  more  real 

mulus  under  his  tail,  will  cause  him  to  value,  and   last  much  longer,  than  those 

shew  somewhat  of  mettle,  and  carry  him-  that  are  hot  and  fretful,  because  they  are 

self  to  the  best  advantage  ;  but  still  any  seldom  hurt  with  labour,  nor  expose  thera- 

tolerable  judge  will   easily  perceive  that  selves  much  to  accidents  ;    and,   if  they 

all  his  action  is  forced,  and  not  natural,  prove  unfit  for  the  saddle,  they  may  be 

He  moves  as  if  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  yet  serviceable  for  many  other  purposes, 
with  many  tokens  of  heaviness.      Xever- 

TENCII.  By  some  the  tencli  is  termed  the  physician  of  the 
fish,  and  who  beheve,  from  tradition,  that  the  shme  is  so  heaHng, 
that  the  woimded  apply  it  as  a  remedy,  and  that  even  the  pike  will 
spare  the  tench,  on  account  of  its  healing  powers  ;  but,  it  is  appre- 
hended, this  observation  has  no  evidence  to  support  it,  and  this  sup- 
posed self-denial  of  the  pike  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  a  different 
cause  ;  namely,  that  tench  are  so  fond  of  mud,  as  to  be  constantly 
at  the  bottom,  where  they  are  probably  secure  from  the  attacks  of 
their  voracious  neighbour ;  for,  as  all  the  difierent  species  are,  in 
some  degree,  enemies  to  each  other,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  so 
timid  a  fish  as  the  tench  would  passively  admit  the  approach  of  the  pike. 

Without  vouching  for  the  virtue  of  its  slime  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  water,  its  flesh  is  undoubtedly  a  delicious  and  wholesome  food 
to  those  of  the  earth.  Tiie  tench  does  not  commonly  exceed  four 
or  five  pounds  in  weight ;  Mr.  Pennant  says  he  has  heard  of  one  that 
weighed  ten,  and  JSalvianus  speaks  of  some  that  weighed  twenty 
pounds  :  it  is  thick  in  proportion  to  the  length  ;  the  scales  are  very 
small,  and  covered  with  slime  ;  the  eyes  are  large,  and  of  a  gold  co- 
lour ;  the  irides  are  red  ;  he  is  leather-mouthed,  and  sometimes  there 
is  a  small  barb  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth  ;  the  colour  of  the  back 
is  dusky,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  of  the  same  hue,  and  those  of 
the  male  much  bigger  than  those  of  tlic  female  ;  the  head,  sides,  and 
belly  of  a  greenish  cast,  most  beautifully  mi.xed  with  gold,  (especially 
those  taken  in  rivers)  which  is  in  its  greatest  splendour  when  the  fish 
is  most  in  season  :  the  tail  is  quite  even  at  the  end,  and  very  broad. 

Tench  love  still  waters,  and  their  haunts  in  rivers  are  chiefly  among 
weeds,  and  in  places  well  shaded  with  bushes  or  rushes;  but  they 
thrive  best  in  standing  waters,  where  they  lie  under  weeds,  near 
sluices,  and  at  pond  heads  ;  they  are  much  more  numerous  in  pools 
and  pits,  than  in  rivers,  although  those  taken  in  the  latter  are  far 
preferable  ;  they  begin  to  spawn  in  June,  and  may  be  found  spawn- 
ing in  some  waters  till  September ;  their  best  season  is  from  that  pe- 
riod until  the  end  of  May. 

The  tackle,  in  angling  for  the  tench,  should  be  strong  ;  a  swan  or 
goose  quill  float,  except  in  rivers,  where  the  cork  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  the  hook.  No.  4  to  No.  6,  whipt  to  a  sound  silk  worm  gut, 
with  two  or  three  shot  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  it ;  where  there  are 
weeds,  fish  about  two  feet  deep,  at  mid  water,  and  sometimes  rather 
lower,  (according  as  they  are  in  the  humour  to  take  ; )  frequently 
drawing  the  bait  gently  towards  the  surface,  and  letting  it  sink  in  the 
slowest  manner  :  bait  with  the  small  red-worms,  taken  out  of  rotten 
tan,  without  any  scouring.  Should  there  be  no  great  quantity  of 
mud  at  the  bottom,  use  small  clay-balls,  with  lob-worms,  as  directed 
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in  perch  fishing,  and  let  the  bait  be  six  inches  from  the  ground  ;  but 
wliere  the  mud  is  so  deep  as  to  cover  the  clay-balls  when  sunk,  keep 
to  the  former  method,  and  bait  the  spot  with  bits  of  lob-worms ;  when 
using  gentles,  (which  should  be  near  the  ground,)  throw  in  some  at 
the  taking  of  every  fish,  which  will  not  only  entice  them  to  bite,  but 
be  a  means  of  keeping  them  together  ;  they  should  be  allowed  time 
in  biting,  before  they  are  struck. 

Some  use  the  middle-sized  lob  or  marsh  worms,  well  scoured  and 
dipped  in  tar,  (wliich  certainly  has  the  property  of  alluring  them,) 
previously  gi'ound-baiting  the  place  with  lob-worm  and  boiled  malt, 
and  fishing  at  bottom.  Other  baits  for  this  fish  are,  the  wasp-mag- 
got, earth-bob,  green-worm,  shaken  from  the  boughs  of  trees,  paste 
of  brown  bread  mixed  with  honey,  and  of  white  bread,  in  which  a 
httle  tar  is  incorporated  :  the  best  time  for  angling  is  late  and  early, 
an  hour  before  and  after  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun ;  but  in  warm, 
foggy,  mizzling  weather,  with  a  southerly  wind,  the  tench  will  bite  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day  :  the  tench  will  live  long  out  of  water, 
and  may  with  safety  be  removed  in  dry  straw  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Tench  are  said  to  love  foul  and  muddy  more  than  clear  water. 

A  tench  taken  out  of  a  piece  of  water,  at  Thornville  Royal,  York- 
shire, which  had  been  ordered  to  be  filled  up,  and  wherein  wood,  rub- 
bish, &c.  had  been  thrown  for  years,  was  in  November  1801,  directed 
to  be  cleared  out.  Persons  were  accordingly  emj^loyed,  and  almost 
choaked  up  by  Aveeds  and  mud,  so  little  water  remained,  that  no  per- 
son expected  to  see  any  fish,  except  a  few  eels  :  yet  nearly  two  hun- 
dred brace  of  tench,  of  all  sizes,  and  as  many  perch,  were  found. 
After  the  pond  was  thought  to  be  quite  free,  under  some  roots  there 
seemed  to  be  an  animal,  which  was  conjectured  to  be  an  otter ;  the 
the  place  was  surrounded,  and  on  opening  an  entrance  among  the 
roots,  a  tench  was  found  of  most  singular  form,  having  literally  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  the  hole,  in  which  he  had  for  many  years  been 
confined.  His  length,  from  fork  to  eye,  was  two  feet  nine  inches  ; 
his  circumference,  almost  to  the  tail,  was  two  feet  three  inches;  his 
weight,  eleven  pounds  nine  ounces  and  a  quarter ;  the  colour  was 
also  singular,  his  belly  being  that  of  a  charr,  or  a  vermilion.  This 
extraordinary  fish,  after  having  been  inspected  by  many  gentlemen, 
was  carefidly  put  into  a  pond  ;  but  either  from  confinement,  age, 
or  bulk,  it  at  first  merely  floated,  and  at  last,  with  difficulty,  swam 
gently  away. 

TENDONS  are  the   elastic  covering  A  wounded  or  punctured  tendon,   by 

of  the  muscles,  composed  of  an  infinity  of  thorn,   stub,    stable  prong,    or  with  any 

fibres,  which,  in   their  aggregate,  form  a  other  instrument,  is  always  attended  with 

substance  of  great  strength,  and  appropri-  excruciating  pain,  and  violent  inflamma- 

ate  contraction  and  elongation,  for  all  the  tion,  producing  the  most  dangerous  symp- 

jourposes  of  expansion  and  flexibility.   The  toms.       In  such  cases,   it  has  been  too 

tendons  in  a  horse  most  liable  to  injury  much  the  practice  to  have  immediate  re- 

and  accident,  are  those  passing  down  the  course  to  turpentine,  and  other  spirituous 

shank  bone  of  the  fore  legs,  from  nearly  applications,  which  is  rendering  the  reme- 

the  back  of  the  knee,  to  their  seat  of  in-  dy  worse  than  the  disease.     Warm,  mild 

sertion  at  the  fetlock  joint,  which  are  in  ge-  fomentations,  emollient  poultices,  gentle 

neral  known  bythe  name  of  the  back  sinews,  digestives  upon  lint  covered  with  tow,  and 
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recourse  to  the  most  judicious  and  expe- 
rienced practitioner  to  be  obtained,  con- 
stitute tlie  only  sound  basis  upon  which 
even  hope  of  recovery  can  be  entertained. 

TERMS  IN  SPORTING.  As  every 
sportsman,  we  have  no  doubt,  feels  anx- 
ious to  become  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage, so,  in  our  exemplification  of  sport- 
ing terms,  we  shall  be  diffuse  rather  than 
otherwise,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  in- 
troduce words  which  are  become  obsolete, 
as  well  as  others,  perhaps,  which  are  only 
used  in  some  parts  of  this  country. 

Terms  for  the  lodging  of  beasts  of  chase, 
— A  badger  earths,  a  boar  couches,  a  buck 
lodges,  a  coney  sits  or  earths,  a  fox  ken- 
nels, a  roe  heds,  a  hare  seats  or  forms,  a 
hart  or  stag  harbours,  a  martern  trees,  an 
otter  watches. 

Terms  for  dislodging  them. — To  dig  a 
badger,  to  rear  a  boar,  to  rouse  a  buck, 
to  bolt  a  coney,  to  unkennel  a  fox,  to  start 
or  move  a  hare,  to  unharbour  a  hart  or 
stag,  to  untree  a  martern,  to  vent  an  otter. 

Their  noise  at  rutting  time. — A  badger 
shrieks,  a  boar  breams,  a  buck  groans  or 
troats,  a  fox  barks,  a  hare  beats  or  taps, 
a  hart  belleth  or  bells,  an  otter  ivhines,  a 
roe  bellows,  a  wolf  howls. 

For  their  copulation. — A  boar  goes  to 
brijn,  a  buck  goes  to  rut,  a  coney  goes  to 
buck,  a  fox  goes  a  clicketting,  a  hare  goes 
to  buck,  a  hart  goes  to  rut,  an  otter  hunts 
for  his  kind,  a  roe  goes  to  town,  a  wolf 
goes  to  match  or  make. 

Terms  tvhen  they  are  in  company. — A 
herd  of  harts  and  all  kinds  of  deer,  a  bevy 
of  roes,  a  sounder  of  swine,  a  rout  of 
wolves,  a  richness  of  marterns,  a  brace  or 
leash  of  foxes  or  hares,  a  couple  of  rab- 
bits or  coneys. 

For  the  mark  of  their  feet. — The  track 
of  a  boar,  the  view  of  a  buck  and  fallow 
deer,  the  slot  of  a  hart  or  red  deer,  of  all 
deer,  if  on  the  grass  and  scarcely  visible, 
then  it  is  called  the  foiling  ;  the  jn-int,  or 
foot  of  a  fox ;  of  a  hare  diversely,  for  when 
she  is  in  open  field  she  is  said  to  sore, 
when  she  winds  about  to  deceive  the 
hounds  she  doubles,  whenever  the  mark 
of  the  foot  can  be  perceived,  she  is  said 
to  prick ;  and  in  the  snow  her  path  is 
called  the  trace.     An  otter  marks  or  seals. 

Terms  of  the  tail.  The  tvreath  of  a 
boar,  the  single  of  a  buck,  the  scut  of  a 
hare  or  rabbit,  the  brush  of  a  fox,  and  the 
tip  at  the  end  is  called  the  chape ;  the 
single  of  a  stag,  the  stern  of  a  wolf.  A 
fox's  feet  are  called  pads  ;  his  head,  the 
front. 

For  their  ordure. — The  lesses  of  a  boar, 
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the  fewmets  of  a  deer,  the  billeting  or  fti- 
ants  of  a  fox,  the  buttotis  or  crotiles  of  a 
hare,  the  spraints  of  an  otter. 

Terms  for  the  noises  of  hounds. — When 
hounds  are  thrown  off,  and  hit  upon  a 
scent,  they  are  said  to  challenge.  If  they 
are  too  busy  before  they  find  the  scent  is 
good,  they  are  said  to  babble.  If  they 
run  it  endways,  making  it  good,  and  hold 
it  on  well  together,  they  are  said  to  be  in 
full  cry.  When  hounds  hang  behind,  and 
keep  too  much  upon  a  particular  place, 
they  are  said  to  plod  or  tye. 

When  a  deer  tui'ns  his  head  against  the 
hounds,  he  is  said  to  stand  at  bay. 

Of  greyhounds,  two  make  a  brace  ;  of 
hounds,  a  couple ;  and  of  greyhounds, 
three  make  a  leash ;  and  of  hounds,  a 
couple  and  a  half :  they  say  let  slip  a 
greyhound,  and  throiv  off  a  hound. 

The  string  or  cord  by  which  a  grey- 
hound is  led,  is  called  a  lease  ;  and  that 
of  a  hound,  a  leatn,  Ham,  or  lyome. 

The  greyhound  hath  his  collar,  and  the 
hound  his  couples. 

Of  fox  hounds,  they  say  a  kennel ;  of 
harriers,  a  ^jftcA: ;  though  the  word  pack 
is  now  used  indiscriminately  of  either  one 
or  the  other. 

Those  places  are  called  entries  whei'e 
they  find  a  deer  has  lately  passed  into 
thickets,  by  which  also  they  form  an  opin- 
ion of  their  size. 

When  hounds  hit  the  scent  of  their 
chase  the  wrong  way,  they  are  said  to 
draw  amiss;  that  is,  in  drawing:  as  when 
the  game  is  up  and  the  hounds  scent  it  in 
the  opposite  direction,  they  are  then  said 
to  run  the  heel  or  hunt  counter. 

When  hounds  take  a  fresh  scent  they 
are  said  to  hunt  change. 

When  the  chase  goes  off  and  comes  on 
again,  traversing  the  same  ground,  it  is 
said  they  hunt  foil. 

When  hounds  kill  their  game,  and  are 
suffered  to  eat  the  whole  or  part,  it  is 
called  a  reward. 

When  sportsmen  endeavour  to  find  a 
stag  by  the  slot,  and  examine  his  step, 
they  say  they  know  him  by  his  gait. 

If  hounds  run  without  making  any  cry, 
they  are  said  to  run  7nute. 

When  hounds  chase  other  game  than 
that  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  are 
otherwise  unruly,  they  are  said  to  run  riot. 

If  a  hare  happen  to  take  the  ground 
like  a  coney,  she  is  said  to  go  to  vaidf. 

When  a  fox  takes  to  the  ground,  if  in 
a  regular  earth,  he  is  said  to  be  run  to 
eai-th ;  but,  if  in  a  drain  or  some  such 
place,  he  is  said  to  be  run  to  ground. 
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Hounds  draiv  for  a  fox,  and  quest  for  a 
hare. 

When,  in  running,  the  dirt  sticks  to 
a  hare's  feet,  they  say  she  carries. 

When  hounds  find  where  the  cliase 
has  attempted  to  enter,  but  has  returned, 
it  is  called  a  hiemish. 

When  the  horn  is  blown  to  collect  the 
hounds,  it  is  termed  a  call.  It  is  termed 
a  recheat,  when  the  horn  is  blown  to  re- 
call the  hounds  from  a  wrong  scent.  The 
mort  is  sounded  at  the  death  of  a  deer. 

A  hare  is  called,  the  iirst  year,  a  leve- 
ret, the  second  year,  a  hare,  and  after- 
wards an  old  or  yreat  hare. 

A  fox  is  called  the  first  year  a  cuh,  the 
second  a  fox,  and  afterwards  an  old  fox. 

Upon  view  of  a  stag,  if  he  be  a  fine 
animal,  he  should  not  be  called  fair,  but 
great ;  and  so,  a  great  hind  and  a  great 
buck;  but  a  fair  or  comely  doe. 

When  a  deer  stops  to  look  at  any  thing, 
he  is  said  to  stand  at  gaze  ;  when  he 
forceth  by  upon  force,  he  trips  ;  and 
when  he  runs  a  pace  he  strains.  When 
he  is  lumted  and  leaves  the  herd,  he 
singles  ;  and  when  he  foams  at  the  mouth, 
he  is  embossed.  When  he  swells  or  vents 
any  thing,  they  say  he  hath  this  or  that  in 
the  ivind  ;  when  he  holds  out  his  neck  at 
full  length  inclining,  they  say  he  is  spent ; 
and  being  killed,  lie  is  done. 

The  stag,  buck,  and  boai',  sometimes 
take  soil  without  being  forced,  and  all 
other  beasts  are  only  said  to  take  water, 
except  the  otter,  and  he  is  said  to  heat 
the  stream. 

Blemishes  are  the  marks  to  know  where 
a  deer  hath  gone  in  or  out,  and  they  are 
little  boughs  plashed  or  broken  to  hang 
downwards ;  for  any  thing  that  is  liinig 
vip  is  called  a  sewcl. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
frith  and  the  fell ;  the  fells  being  taken 
for  the  vallies,  green  pasture,  and  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  friths,  for  springs  and 
coppices. 

There  is  also  a  difference  between  the 
words  tvays  and  trenches;  for  by  the  first 
is  meant  the  high  and  beaten  ways  on  the 
outside  of  a  forest  or  wood ;  and  by  the 
word  trench,  a  very  small  way,  not  so 
commonly  used.  There  is  likewise  a  dif- 
ference between  a  trench  and  a  path, 
which  is  a  place  where  a  deer  has  only 
left  slot  or  view. 

Of  a  stag  and  all  kinds  of  deer,  when 
killed,  they  are  said  to  be  slain,  sportsmen 
say,  take  off  that  deers  skin.  Of  a  hare, 
they  say  she  is  stripped  or  cased,  A  fox, 
badger,  and  all  manner  of  vermin  are 
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said  to  be  cased,  beginning  at  the  snout 
or  nose  of  the  beast,  his  skin  being  turned 
over  his  ears  down  to  the  body  till  you 
come  to  the  tail. 

Terms  for  the  attire  of  deer. — Of  a  stag, 
if  perfect,  the  bur,  the  pearls,  the  beam, 
the  gutters,  the  antler,  the  sur-antler, 
rogal,  sur-royal,  and  all  at  the  top,  the 
croches. 

Of  a  buck,  the  bur,  the  beam,  the  brow- 
antler,  the  back-anfler,t\ie  advancer, palm, 
and  spellars. 

If  the  croches  grow  in  form  of  a  man's 
hand,  they  are  then  called  a  palmed-head ; 
three  croches  being  placed  aloft  of  one 
height,  are  called  crowned  heads.  Heads 
having  doubling  croches,  are  caWeA  forked 
heads,  because  the  croches  are  planted  on 
the  top  of  the  beam  like  forks. 

If  you  are  asked  what  a  stag  bears, 
you  are  only  to  reckon  the  croches  he 
bears,  and  never  to  express  an  odd  num- 
ber ;  for  if  he  has  four  croches  on  his 
near  horn,  and  five  on  his  far,  you  must 
say  he  bears  ten.  If  but  four  on  the  near 
horn  and  six  on  the  far  horn,  you  must 
say  he  bears  twelve. 

Of  winged  game,  we  say  a  brace  of 
black  game,  or  grouse,  a  leash  of  black 
game  or  grouse,  a  pack  of  black  game,  a 
brood  or  'pack  of  grouse,  to  raise  black 
game  or  grouse. 

A  brace  of  partridges,  a  brace  and  a 
half  of  partridges,  a  covey  of  partridges, 
to  spring  partridges. 

A  brace  of  quails,  a  brace  and  a  half 
of  quails,  a  bevy  of  quail,  to  raise  quails. 

A  brace  of  pheasants,  a  leash  of  phea- 
sants, ani,  (or  nid)  or  6?'oorZ  of  pheasants. 
To  push  or  spring  a  pheasant. 

A  couple  of  woodcocks,  a  couple  and  a 
half  o?  woodcocks,  a  flight  of  woodcocks, 
to  flush  a  woodcock. 

A  couple  of  snipes,  a  couple  and  a  half 
of  snipes,  a  wisji  of  snipes,  to  spring  a 
snipe. 

A  team  of  wild  ducks. 

A  gaggle  of  geese. 

A  wing  of  plover. 

A  trij)  of  dottrell. 

A  sege  of  herons  and  of  bitterns. 

A  herd  of  swans. 

A  dropping  of  sheldrakes. 

A  spring  of  teals. 

A  covert  of  coots. 

TERRA  A  TERRA.  In  the  manege, 
a  series  of  low  leaps,  which  a  horse  makes 
forwards,  bearing  side-ways,  and  working 
upon  two  treads.  In  this  motion,  a  horse 
lifts  both  his  fore  legs  at  once ;  and  when 
these  are  upon  the  point  of  descending  to 
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the  ground,  the  hinder  legs  accompany  hia  fore  lega  pretty  high,  and  his  hinder 

them  with  a  short  and  quick  cadence,  al-  legs  keep  always  low,  and  near  the  ground, 

ways  hearing  upon  the  haunches  ;  so  that  This  manege  is  called  terra  a  terra,  be- 

the  motions  of  the  hinder  quarters  are  cause,  in  this  motion,  the  horse  does  not 

short  and  quick  ;  and  the  horse  being  al-  lift  his  legs  so  high  as  in  corvets. 
ways  well  pressed  and  coupled,  he  lifts 

TERRIER.  It  is  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  the  terrier 
took  his  name  from  the  avidity  with  which  he  takes  the  earth  ;  par- 
ticularly when  in  pursuit  of  his  own  game,  which  is  vermin  of  every 
description.  To  the  fox,  badger,  polecat,  weasel,  and  rat,  the  ter- 
I'ier  is  the  most  imi:)lacable  enemy.  Of  late  years,  terriers  have  been 
crossed  with  the  bull  dog,  which  has  of  course  increased  their 
strength  and  ferocity.  The  genuine  terrier  is  employed  in  a  busi- 
ness to  which  he  seems  peculiarly  adapted.  This  is,  in  his  subordi- 
nate attendance  upon  the  chase.  Terriers  of  the  best  blood  are 
bred  of  all  colours.  There  are  also  rough  wire  haired  terriers,  as 
well  as  smooth  haired  ones. 

Few  stables  are  to  be  met  with  without  a  terrier  or  two.  Also 
with  fox  hounds,  there  is  frequently  to  be  seen  a  brace  of  terriers. 
With  the  hounds  in  endeavouring  to  find,  as  well  as  during  the  chase, 
their  exertions  are  incessant  and  indefatigable.  When  a  fox  is  run  to 
ground,  it  is  the  province  of  the  terrier  to  follow  and  bay  at  Mm;  as, 
by  the  baying  of  the  one  at  the  other,  the  ear  will  soon  be  in- 
formed whether  the  fox  lies  deep  or  near  the  surface ;  and  those 
who  are  employed  in  digging  him  out  will  be  directed  accordingly. 
Infidelity,  sagacity,  courage,  as  well  as  the  most  incredible  endurance 
of  fatigue  and  hunger,  terriers  are  inferior  to  no  ramification  of  the 
canine  species. 

An  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Hope,  and  well  authenticated  by 
other  persons,  would  seem  to  shew  that  the  terrier  is  capable  of  re- 
sentment when  injured,  and  of  great  contrivance  to  accomplish  it. 
A  gentleman  of  Whitmore,  in  Staffordshire,  used  to  come  twice  a 
year  to  town ;  and,  being  fond  of  exercise,  generally  performed  the 
journey  on  horseback,  accompanied  most  part  of  the  way  by  a  faith- 
ful little  terrier  dog,  which,  lest  he  might  lose  it  in  town,  he  always 
left  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Langford,  his  landlady,  at  St.  Alban's ;  and 
on  his  return  he  was  sure  to  find  his  little  companion  had  been  well 
taken  care  of.  The  gentleman  calling  one  time,  as  usual,  for  his 
dog,  Mrs.  Langford  appeared  before  him  with  a  woeful  countenance: 
"  Alas  !  Sir  !  your  terrier  is  lost !  Our  great  house  dog  and  he  had 
a  quarrel ;  and  the  poor  terrier  was  so  worried  and  bit  before  we 
could  part  them,  that  I  thought  he  could  never  have  got  the  better 
of  it.  He,  however,  crawled  out  of  the  yard,  and  no  one  saw  him  for 
almost  a  week.  He  then  retui-ned,  and  brought  with  him  another 
dog,  bigger  by  far  than  our  dog  ;  and  they  both  together  fell  on  our 
great  dog,  and  bit  him  so  unmercifully,  that  he  has  scarcely  since 
been  able  to  go  about  the  yard  or  eat  his  meat.  Your  dog  and  his 
companion  then  disappeared,  and  have  never  been  seen  since  at  St. 
Albans."  The  gentleman  heard  the  story  with  patience,  and  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  himself  to  the  loss.  On  his  arrival  at  Whit- 
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more,  he  found  his  little  terrier ;  and  on  enquiring  into  the  circum- 
stances, was  informed  that  he  had  been  at  Whitmore,  and  had  coax- 
ed away  the  great  dog,  which,  it  seems,  had,  in  consequence,  fol- 
lowed him  to  St.  Albans,  and  completely  avenged  his  injury. 


TETTER.  Called  by  farriers  the  fly- 
ing worm,  or  ring  worm.  It  runs  up  and 
down  the  skin  in  different  directions, 
fi'om  whence  it  receives  its  name.  It  is 
most  commonly  found  on  the  rump,  and 
runs  down  the  joints  of  the  tail:  and  if 
neglected  is  said  to  turn  into  a  canker. 
It  will  now  and  then  settle  upon  some 
fleshy  part  of  the  body,  which  will  be  at- 
tended with  so  troublesome  an  itching, 
as  to  make  the  horse  rub  against  walls 
and  posts,  till  he  will  bring  away  the  hair 
and  skin,  and  even  tear  his  flesh  with  his 
teeth,  if  be  can  come  at  it.  After  all, 
however,  this  disease  differs  little,  if  at  all, 
from  the  mange,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  si- 
milar means. 

THRUSH.  In  this  disease,  there  is, 
in  the  foot  of  a  horse,  an  inflammation  of 
the  sensible  frog,  occasioned  either  by 
contracted  heels,  the  want  of  cleanliness 
in  the  part,  or  shoeing  on  erroneous  prin- 
ciples ;  but  most  frequently  the  last. 

The  thrush  may  be  known  by  a  ten- 
derness felt  on  pressing  the  frog,  which 
is  also  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of 
matter. 

The  cure  consists  in  I'emoving  the  shoe, 
and  lowering  the  heels  so  much  that 
the  frog  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  After  which,  the  horse  should 
stand  without  shoes  for  several  days  ;  and 
the  part  should  be  washed  two  or  three 
times  a-day  with  a  brush  and  soap  lather, 
and  afterwards  dressed  with  the  following 
ointment : 

Take  of  Vitriol  zinc, 

Armenian  bole. 

Alum,  of  each,  in  powder,  one 

ounce ; 
Tar,  sufficient  to  form  an  oint- 
ment.    Mix. 
We  are  to  apply  this  on  lint  between 
the  cleft  of  the  frog,   and    renew 
it  occasionally. 

TIRING.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind, 
bleeding,  a  cordial  ball,  a  malt  mash,  and 
a  little  nursing,  seem  the  only  means 
most  likely  to  promote  a  speedy  restora- 
tion of  strength  and  spirits. 

TOILS.  Park  nets  of  great  strength 
and  magnitude  are  so  called.  They  are 
used  in  taking  deer  alive  for  removal 
from  one  place  to  another.  Similar  nets 
were  formerlyusedfor  inclosing  wild  beasts. 
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TONGUE.  The  tongue  of  a  horse  is 
sometimes  lacerated  by  the  bit  of  the 
bridle  being  too  narrow  in  the  mouth 
piece  ;  as  also  by  the  frequent  petulant 
jerks  of  the  rider.  These,  which  are 
slight  in  the  first  instance,  are  occasion- 
ally repeated,  till  they  become  ulcers, 
with  a  slough  in  the  middle  of  each.  In 
these  cases,  the  tongue  should  be  held  on 
one  side,  while  the  part  is  touched  daily 
with  a  strong  solution  of  borax  in  watei-, 
till  the  slough  falls  off;  when  it  may  be 
ciu-ed  with  equal  parts  of  honey  and  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  well  incorporated  with 
each  other. 

TRACK  is  the  term  used  to  imply 
the  footmark  of  either  man  or  beast ;  but, 
in  the  language  of  the  field  it  admits  of 
some  deviation.  We  track  a  man  or  an 
ox  ;  we  slot  a  deer,  we  foot  a  fox,  and  we 
jirtc/c  a  hare. 

TRAIL.  A  term  in  hare  hunting,  and 
signifies  hunting  a  hare  to  her  form. 
When  hounds  are  thrown  oft",  if  hares  are 
plentiful,  the  trail,  or  track  by  which  the 
hare  has  gone  to  her  seat,  is  soon  hit 
upon  by  some  of  the  hounds,  which  c/ive 
tongue ;  they  are  soon  joined  by  the  rest 
of  the  pack,  and  thus  the  hare  is  hunted 
up  to  her  seat  and  started. 

TRAIL  SCENTS  or  DRAGS.  These 
are  formed  of  various  articles  ;  a  slice  of 
bacon,  or  a  red  herring,  impregnated  with 
oil  of  aniseed ;  or  merely  a  burnt  bone 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Any  of  these 
will  lead  hounds  in  full  cry  across  any 
country  over  which  it  is  directed.  But 
to  accustom  hounds  to  a  trail  scent  or 
drag  is  to  ruin  them. 

TRAINERS.  A  modern  trainer  is  a 
personage  of  the  most  mysterious  and  the 
utmost  importance.  His  appearance  is 
vidgar  ;  but  he  makes  up  for  his  ^n.ilgarity 
in  affecting  a  sort  of  semi-solemnity  of 
aspect,  which,  unlike  the  critical  conjunc- 
tion of  Longinus,  is  referable,  not  to  the 
sublime,  but  to  the  arch  and  the  ridicidous ; 
while,  with  slight,  but  significant,  nods, 
ornamented  by  sententious  oracles,  he  en- 
deavours to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
others  his  uncommon  weight  in  the  scale 
of  creation,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he 
moves  through  infinite  space  ! 

To  be  serious.  Trainers,  genei'ally 
speaking,  are  men  with  scarcely  preten- 
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sions  to  a  common  village  education  ;  but 
from  frequent  contact  with  men  of  wealth 
and  distinction,  by  whom,  of  course,  they 
are  principally  employed,  and  occasion- 
ally consulted,  they  conceive  themselves 
beings  of  a  very  superior  order,  whose 
avocations  they  endeavour  to  convert  into 
a  profound  and  secret  science,  as  impen- 
etrcible  as  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  !  They 
are  superlatively  ignorant  for  the  most 
part;  but,  skilled  in  cunning  and  trick,  they 
are  very  rarely  over-reached  in  driving  a 
bargain.  Self  interest  is  their  ruling 
passion — this  is  never  over-looked  ;  and, 
it  is  not  merely  in  swelling  up  a  bill  that 
they  display  uncommon  dexterity,  as  they 
are  equally  adroit  in  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  their  suspicious  calling. 

The  preceding  observations  are  scarcely 
intended  to  include  a  class  of  men,  who 
are,  what  I  call,  the  domestic  servants  of 
those  who  keep  race  horses,  (and  who  at- 
tend to  the  stud)  at  least  while  they  con- 
tinue in  the  employment  of  men  of  cha- 
racter and  distinction.  Further,  amongst 
the  great  number  of  trainers  at  present  in 
the  kingdom,  there  may  be  found  a  few 
honoia-able  exceptions. 

The  subject  of  trainers  will  of  coiu'se 
present  to  the  mind  a  number  of  strange 
circumstances  which  have  taken  place, 
particularly  the  aifair  of  Bessy  Bedlam,  at 
Doncaster  meeting  for  1828  ;  nor  indeed 
am  I  entirely  without  my  suspicions  re- 
specting Velocipede  on  the  same  occasion. 
At  all  events,  it  behoves  owners  of  race 
horses  to  pay  some  personal  attention  to 
their  training,  and  neither  to  allow  the 
trainer  unlimited  power,  nor  yet  be  go- 
verned entirely  by  his  suggestions,  luiless, 
indeed,  such  suggestions  are  accompanied 
by  something  like  good  reasoning.  A 
trainer  is  always  to  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion ;  and  on  no  account  would  I  place 
a  horse  in  the  stables  of  a  trainer,  who 
was  himself  the  owner  or  part  owner  of  a 
race  horse.  Trainers,  from  their  very  oc- 
cupation, have  more  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  qualities  of  horses  generally 
than  other  persons :  they  can  place  their 
horses  accordingly,  to  say  the  least  of  it : 
and  therefore,  whenever  a  trainer  be- 
comes the  owner  of  a  running  horse,  all 
confidence  in  his  integi'ity  must  vanish. 

TRAINING  HORSES.  See  Race 
Horse,  Training  the. 

TRAINING  DOGS  for  the  gun. 
See  Breaking  Dogs,  page  80. 

TRAMMEL  NET.  See  the  article 
Nets,  page  .'560. 

TRAMMELS  are  a  collection  of  side 
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and  cross  lines,  having  leather  loops  at 
the  ends,  with  which  horses  were  formerly 
trammelled  for  the  operations  of  nicking, 
docking,  &c. 

TRESPASS.  See  the  article  Game 
Laws. 

TRIAL.  It  is  a  custom  with  owners 
of  race  horses  to  endeavour  to  form  some 
tolerable  idea  of  the  speed  of  their  colts 
and  fillies,  before  they  become  subscribers 
to  large  stakes.  To  acquire  information 
so  absolutely  necessaiy  for  the  regulation 
of  future  proceedings,  there  is  only  one 
sure  and  certain  criterion  upon  which  reli- 
ance can  be  made  to  avoid  deception. 
This  is  to  obtain  a  confidential  trial  against 
some  horse,  whose  superiority  upon  the 
turf  is  established. 

Trials  between  horses  of  superior  qua- 
lifications, preparatory  to  their  being  en- 
gaged in  matches  or  stakes  of  magnitude, 
are  always  considered  matters  of  great 
consideration,  and  for  which  the  most  se- 
rious preparations  are  made.  Upon  the 
issue  of  such  trials,  engagements  are 
sometimes  entered  into,  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  which,  many  thousands  eventu- 
ally depend.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
indispensable  necessity,  they  should  not 
only  be  run  with  the  most  energetic  oppo- 
sition, but  that  the  superiority  in  speed 
should  be  fully  and  clearly  ascertained. 
Trials  of  this  description  are  always  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  secresy ;  for  the 
better  preservation  of  which,  they  gene- 
rally take  place  at  the  very  dawn  of  day, 
so  soon  as  the  lads  can  see  to  ride  with 
safety  ;  and  these  trials  are  considered  of 
so  much  consequence  at  Newmarket,  that 
if  any  feeder,  rider,  groom,  stable-lad,  or 
any  other  person  concerned,  is  known  to 
discover  the  result,  or  shall  be  detected  in 
watching  trials  himself,  or  procuring  other 
persons  so  to  do,  he  is  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice of  his  master  with  every  stigma  of 
disgrace,  and  rendered  incapable  of  being 
again  employed  by  any  member  of  the 
jockey  club  in  any  capacity  whatever. 

TRIPPING.  A  horse  which  goes  near 
to  the  ground,  is  subject  to  tripping 
against  every  little  prominence  that  hap- 
pens to  lie  in  his  way.  Many  well-bred 
horses,  exceedingly  dull  and  indolent  in 
a  walk,  overcome  with  ease  all  those  tri- 
fling impediments,  when  put  into  a  more 
enlivening  and  emulative  action.  This 
imperfection  always  displays  itself  most  in 
slow  paces,  which  is  one  predominant  rea- 
son why  a  dealer  is  invariably  anxious  to 
let  his  horse,  when  shewn  out,  be  seen  in 
a  trot  or  gallop.    Horses  excellent  in  their 
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fast  paces,  are  sometimes  bad  walkers  ; 
but  instances  are  very  rare,  where  a  good 
walker  is  deficient  in  superior  qualifica- 
tions. It  is  a  remark  justified  by  long 
and  attentive  observation,  that  most  tlio- 
rougli-bred  horses  are  sluggish  stumbling 
walkers ;  they  are  therefore  considered 
dull  and  dangerous  roadsters.  Horses 
with  upright  shoulders  are  the  most  liable 
to  stumble  and  fall. 

TROTTING  is  one  of  the  natural 
pacesof  ahorse,  which,  in  respect  to  speed, 
is  wonderfully  to  be  improved  by  constant 
practice ;  and  it  being  a  favourite  pace 
with  almost  every  horse  of  common  des- 
cription for  the  purposes  of  the  road,  they 
are  observed  to  enjoy  it,  in  proportion  as 
they  excel  their  companions  or  opponents. 

It  is  a  long-standing  remark,  that  "a 
butcher  always  rides  a  trotter  ;"  and  why 
is  it?  because  butchers  invariably  make 
them  so  :  they  in  general  ride  them  no 
other  pace  :  they  all  know  the}'  have  the 
credit  of  '*  making  trotters,"  and  they  are 
incessantly  alive  to  the  preservation  of 
their  professional  reputation. 

Famous  trotters  have  undoubtedly  been 
produced  from  different  jDarts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  Essex,  SuflTolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Norfolk,  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
all  others  in  their  propoi'tion ;  and  this 
may  probably  with  justice  be  attributed  to 
those  famous  trotting  stallions.  Old  Shields, 
Useful  Cub,  and  Hue  and  Cry,  who  prin- 
cipally covered  that  scope  of  country. 
The  celebrated  trotter,  Archer,  was  de- 
scended from  Old  Shields ;  he  was  a  re- 
markably strong  horse,  master  of  fifteen 
stone,  and  the  fastest  trotting  horse  of  his 
time  ;  but  was  cruelly  destroyed,  by  being 
inhumanly  matched  to  trot  upon  the  road 
sixteen  miles  within  the  hour  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  severe  frost ;  the  poor  persever- 
ing animal  performed  it  in  less  than  fifty- 
five  minutes  ;  but  the  violent  concussions 
sustained  by  the  body,  and  the  battering 
upon  the  feet  by  the  dreadfully  hard  state  of 
the  road,  produced  symptoms  which  soon 
put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

A  brown  mare,   the  last  proprietor  of 


whom  was  Mr.  Bishop,  trotted  upon  the 
Epsom  road  sixteen  miles  in  fifty-eight 
minutes  and  a  half,  carrying  twelve  stone; 
and  it  was  then  said  to  have  been  the  first 
time  that  distance  had  ever  been  trotted 
within  the  hour.  In  1791,  being  eighteen 
years  old,  she  trotted  on  the  Essex  road,  six- 
teen miles  in  fifty-eight  minutes  and  some 
seconds,  beating  a  famous  trotter  of  Mr. 
Green's  for  fifty  pounds.  A  grey  mare 
called  the  Locksmith's,  trotted  seventy- 
two  miles  in  six  hoiu's.  In  1793,  a  grey 
mare  of  Mr.  Crocket's  trotted  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  twelve  hours,  and  had  twenty 
minutes  to  spare.  A  five  year  old,  son 
of  Young  Pretender,  (who  was  got  by 
Hue  and  Cry,)  trotted  in  Lincolnshire, 
sixteen  miles  in  fifty-nine  minutes,  carry- 
ing fifteen  stone. 

In  1797,  'Sir.  Dyson  made  a  bet  of  100 
guineas  with  I\Ir.  Fagg,  that  he  would 
produce  a  mare  which  should  trot  upon 
the  road  between  Cambridge  and  Hiui- 
tingdon  seventeen  miles  within  the  hour: 
the  experiment  was  made  on  the  7th  of 
August,  in  that  year,  and  the  mare  lost 
by  one  minute  and  four  seconds  only. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  1799,  a  trotting 
match  was  decided  over  Sunbury  common, 
between  Mr.  Dixon's  brown  gelding  and 
Mr.  Bishop's  grey  gelding,  carrying  twelve 
stone  each,  which  was  won  by  the  former, 
having  trotted  the  eight  miles  in  twenty- 
seven  minutes  and  ten  seconds.  Extra- 
ordinarj'  as  these  performances  have  been, 
no  less  entitled  to  recital  is  a  bet  made  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  which  was  decided  on  the 
5th  of  Octobei-,  179G,  that  he  would  pro- 
duce a  pair  of  horses,  his  own  property, 
that  should  trot  in  a  tandem  from  Wind- 
sor to  Hampton  Court,  a  distance  of  six- 
teen miles,  within  the  hour ;  notwith- 
standing the  cross  country  road,  and  great 
number  of  turnings,  they  performed  it 
with  ease  in  fifty-seven  minutes  and  thir- 
teen seconds.  Phenomena  trotted  nine- 
teen miles  in  an  hour.  The  American 
trotters,  however,  excel  all  others — many 
of  them  can  trot  twenty  miles  within  the 
hour. 


TROUT.  The  general  shape  of  tvouts  is  rather  long  than  broad : 
in  several  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  lakes  and  rivers,  they  grow  so 
much  thicker  than  in  those  of  England,  that  a  fish  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  inches  will  often  weigh  from  three  to  five  pounds.  The 
trout  is  a  fish  of  prey,  has  a  short  roundish  head,  blunt  nose,  mouth 
wide,  and  filled  with  teeth,  not  only  in  the  jaws,  but  on  the  palate 
and  tongue  :  the  scales  are  small,  their  back  is  ash-colour,  the  sides 
yellow,  and  when  in  season,  is  sprinkled  all  over  the  body  and  co- 
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vers  of  the  gills  with  small  beautiful  red  and  black  spots  ;  the  tail  is 
broad. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  trout,  differing  in  their  size,  (for  in  many 
of  the  smaller  streams  there  are  trouts  that  always  continue  small, 
but  are  very  great  breeders,)  shape,  and  hue;  but  the  flesh  of 
the  best  is  either  red  or  yellow  when  dressed :  the  female  fish 
has  a  smaller  head  and  deeper  body  than  the  male,  and  is  of  a 
superior  flavour.  In  fact,  the  colours  of  the  trout  and  its  spots  vary 
greatly  in  different  waters  and  at  distinct  seasons,  yet  each  may  be 
reduced  to  one  species.  In  Llyndivi,  a  lake  in  South  Wales,  are 
trout  called  Coch-y-dail,  with  red  and  black  spots  as  big  as  sixpences ; 
others  unmarked,  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  that  sometimes  weigh  nearly 
ten  pounds,  but  are  ill-tasted.  In  Lough  Neah,  in  Ireland,  are  trout 
called  Buddaghs,  which  rise  to  thirty  pounds  ;  and  some  (]n'obably 
of  the  same  species)  are  taken  in  Ulls-Water,  in  Cumberland,  of  still 
greater  weight ;  and  both  these  are  supposed  to  be  similar  with  the 
large  trout  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  a  fish,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  which  I 
have  eaten  of  more  than  once,  and  think  very  indifferent. 

A  trout  taken  in  Llynallet,  in  Denbighshire,  which  is  famous  for 
its  excellent  kind,  was  singularly  marked  and  shaped  ;  it  measured 
seventeen  inches  in  length,  depth  three  inches  and  three  quarters, 
and  weighed  one  pound  ten  ounces ;  the  head  thick,  nose  sharp,  both 
jaws,  as  well  as  the  head,  of  a  pale  brown,  blotched  with  black  ;  the 
teeth  sharp  and  strong,  dispersed  in  the  jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
tongue,  (as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  genus,  except  the  gwiniad,  which 
is  toothless,  and  the  grayling,  which  has  none  on  the  tongue  ; )  the 
back  was  dusky,  the  sides  tinged  with  purplish  bloom,  both  above 
and  below  the  side  line,  which  was  straight  and  marked  with  deep 
purple  spots,  mixed  with  black.  The  belly  was  white  ;  the  first  dor- 
sal fin  was  spotted  ;  the  spurious  fin  brown,  tipped  with  red  ;  the 
pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  of  a  pale  brown  ;  tlie  edges  of  the  lat- 
ter white  ;  the  tail  very  little  forked  when  extended. 

Some  peculiar  remarks  upon  the  various  sorts  of  trout  in  the  north- 
ern counties  of  England,  and  of  their  growth  and  age,  have  been 
given  by  a  very  experienced  anglei",  to  the  following  effect : — That 
he  does  not  undertake  to  determine  whether  the  river  and  burn  trout 
are  of  one  species  :  in  many  points,  the  trout  taken  out  of  the  same 
river  and  same  pools  will  agree,  and  in  some  shall  vary;  so  that,  if 
the  difference  were  owing  to  the  water  or  food,  he  could  say  nothing 
against  their  being  of  one  species  :  he  believes  they  spawn  promiscu- 
ously together,  are  all  similar  in  shape,  in  the  number  of  their  fins, 
and  their  fins  being  disposed  in  the  same  places.  Whether  the  co- 
lour of  the  spots  makes  any  specific  variety,  he  leaves  to  the  decision 
of  naturalists  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  so  much  esteemed  charr,  both 
red  and  white,  is  only  a  meer  or  marsh  trout,  and  the  colour  perhaps 
owing  to  the  sex.  In  several  of  the  northern  rivers,  he  has  taken 
trouts  as  red  and  as  well  tasted  as  any  charr,  and  whose  bones,  when 
potted,  have  dissolved,  like  those  of  the  charr.  That  about  Mi- 
chaelmas he  had  caught  trouts  of  a  copperish  hue,  without  spots;  the 
flesh,  when  dressed,  was  like  bees'  wax,  and  well  tasted  :  that  like- 
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wise  in  April  lie  took  one  of  these  trouts  twenty-eight  inches  long, 
and  thick  in  proportion,  which  boiled  yellow,  but  was  equally  good  ; 
and  this,  he  thinks,  was  the  bull-trout  mentioned  by  Walton,  and 
several  authors,  as  extraordinary  both  for  its  size  and  goodness,  and 
to  be  found  no  where  but  in  Northumberland.  He  records  a  still 
larger  tish  caught  in  the  same  river  (the  Cocquet)  by  him  in  Septem- 
ber, near  Brenkburn  iVbbey  ;  the  length,  which  was  nearly  a  yard, 
did  not  strike  this  gentleman  so  much,  as  the  bright  spots  upon  the 
lateral  line  ;  by  which  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  overgrown  burn- 
trout,  and  neither  a  salmon,  salmon-trout,  nor  the  same  with  those 
two  he  thought  were  the  bull-trout. 

Walton  mentions  the  Fordwich  trout,  taken  in  the  river  Stour,  of 
which  only  one  instance  was  ever  known  of  its  being  caught  by  the 
angle  :  it  is  said  to  be  delicious  eating  :  one  weighing  twenty-six 
pounds,  and  of  a  most  beautiful  colour,  was  taken  with  a  net  in  De- 
cember. 1797  ;  they  grow  to  a  large  size. 

Another  trout  in  Northumberland,  called  the  whitling,  the  former 
gentleman  describes  as  being  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  long, 
shaped  exactly  like  the  salmon,  and  being  red  and  high-flavoured 
as  the  charr  ;  he  has  taken  many  of  them  with  the  fly,  and  with 
night  lines,  in  the  Tweed  and  the  Wensbeck,  but  never  with  any 
spawn  in  them,  M'hich  induced  him  to  consider  them  salmon  smelts, 
that  had  been  to  the  sea  and  returned  to  the  fresh  water  in  the  same 
summer,  and  which  the  following  spring  would  be  what  is  termed  a 
gilse,  or  year  old  salmon  :  none  of  them  had  spots  either  red  or  black, 
which  the  burn  and  salmon  trouts  have  ;  but  the  fishermen  of  the 
Tweed  flatly  contradicted  his  suggestions  by  positively  affirming  that 
none  were  ever  known  to  grow  above  twenty  inches  long. 

The  burn  or  river  trout,  he  says,  with  plenty  of  food  and  good  wa- 
ter, grows  rapidly  :  several  experiments  were  made  in  ponds  fed  by 
river  water,  and  some  by  clear  springs,  into  which  the  young  fry  have 
been  put  at  five  or  six  months  old,  (that  is,  in  September  or  October, 
reckoning  from  April,  when  they  first  come  from  the  spawning  beds,) 
at  which  time  they  will  be  six  or  seven  inches  long  :  in  eighteen 
months  the  change  has  been  surprising  :  he  has  seen  a  pond  drained 
ten  months  after  being  thus  stocked,  which  was  in  July,  when  the  fish 
were  fifteen  months  old ;  some  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches,  others 
not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  :  the  fish  were  returned  into  the  pond, 
and  it  was  again  drained  the  March  following,  when  some  were  twen- 
ty-two inches,  and  weighed  three  pounds  ;  others  were  sixteen  inches, 
and  some  not  more  than  twelve.  To  what,  asks  this  gentleman,  can 
we  attribute  this  diflPerence  ?  In  water,  food,  and  weather,  they  all 
fared  alike :  his  opinion  is,  that  the  fry  were  the  produce  of  trouts  of 
various  ages,  and  that  the  older  and  larger  the  parents,  the  more 
speedy  is  the  growth  of  their  oflfspring. 

In  some  rivers,  trouts  begin  to  spawn  in  October,  but  November 
is  the  chief  month  ;  the  end  of  September  they  quit  the  deep  water 
to  which  they  had  retired,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  hot  weather, 
and  make  great  eflbrts  to  gain  the  source  of  the  currents,  (they  also 
swim  up  brooks,  where  they  are  too  often  destroyed  by  the  poacher, 
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who  is  always  upon  the  watch,  and  is  sure  to  cause  terrible  havoc  at 
this  season,)  seeking  out  proper  places  for  spawning  :  this  is  always 
upon  a  gravelly  bottom,  or  where  gravel  and  sand  are  mixed  among 
stones,  towards  the  end  and  sides  of  a  stream,  and  in  lakes,  &c,  where 
the  bottoms  are  gravel,  among  weeds,  where  they  make  themselves 
beds  and  deposit  their  ova  ;  (they  are  very  prolific,  and  the  spawn  is 
most  eagerly  sought  after  and  devoured  by  the  grayling  ;)  at  which 
period  they  turn  black  about  the  head  and  body,  and  become  soft  and 
unwholesome  ;  in  fact,  they  are  never  good  when  big  with  roe,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  most  other  fish :  after  spawning  they  be- 
come feeble,  their  bodies  wasted,  and  those  beautiftd  spots,  which 
before  adorned  them  a:e  imperceptible  ;  their  heads  appear  swelled, 
and  the  eyes  dull,  (and  Mr.  Pennant  says,  the  under  jaw  is  subject, 
at  certain  times,  to  the  same  curvature  as  that  of  the  salmon).  In 
this  state  they  seek  still  waters,  and  continue  there  sick,  it  is  sup- 
posed, all  the  winter  ;  a  prey  also  to  vermin,  which  breeds  upon  and 
keeps  them  poor. 

In  March,  or  if  mild  open  weather,  in  February,  trouts  begin  to 
leave  their  winter  quarters,  and  approach  the  shallows  and  tails  of 
streams,  where  they  cleanse  and  restore  themselves  to  health  :  as  they 
acquire  strength,  they  advance  still  higher  up  the  rivers,  until  they 
fix  upon  their  summer  residence,  for  which  they  generally  choose  an 
eddy,  behind  a  stone,  a  log,  or  bank  that  projects  forward  into  the 
water,  and  against  which  the  current  drives  ;  whirlpools  and  holes 
into  which  sharps  and  shallows  fall,  under  roots  of  trees,  and  in  places 
sliaded  by  boughs  and  bushes  ;  in  small  rivers  they  frequently  lie  un- 
der sedges  and  weeds,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  before 
their  perfect  strength  is  recovered  :  but  Avhen  in  their  prime,  they 
feed  in  the  swiftest  streams,  and  are  often  found  at  the  upper  end  of 
mill-pools,  at  locks,  flood-gates,  and  weirs,  also  under  bridges,  or  be- 
tween two  streams  running  from  under  their  arches,  and  likewise  in 
the  returns  of  streams,  where  the  water  seems  to  boil ;  in  the  decline 
of  summer,  they  lie  at  mill-tails,  or  end  of  other  streams,  and  in  the 
deep  water. 

Trouts  may  be  said  to  be  in  season  from  March  to  September ; 
they  are  fattest  from  the  middle  of  August  vmtil  the  latter  month, 
from  their  having  fed  upon  the  spawn  and  young  fry  of  various  fish : 
which  constitutes  their  firmness  and  flavour.  Some  however  contend, 
that  their  prime  season  is  in  May  ;  but  in  that  month  and  in  June 
they  so  glut  themselves  with  flies,  as  to  cause  a  flabbiness  which 
they  neither  have  at  the  end  of  April,  nor  at  the  time  above  men- 
tioned. 

There  are  few  fish  that  afford  the  angler  such  diversion,  or  require 
more  skill  to  take  them,  than  the  trout :  (such  is  the  passion  to  fish 
for  them,  that  the  liberty  of  angling  in  some  of  the  streams  in  the  ad- 
jacent counties  is  purchased  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  annum  by 
the  amateurs  of  the  metropolis ;)  they  are  at  all  times  exceedingly 
circumspect,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  angle  when  the  water  is  low  by 
being  kept  up  at  the  mills,  as  they  then  retire  under  the  banks  and 
roots,  refusing  all  baits.  In  a  cloudy  day,  after  a  gentle  shower, 
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when  the  mills  are  going,  they  will  freely  take  minnows,  worms,  and 
flies  of  all  kind  in  their  proper  season  :  in  March  or  April,  angle  for 
them  with  the  worm  in  the  forenoon,  and  with  a  fly  or  minnow,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  water,  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  in  the  swiftest 
and  sharpest  currents,  provided  the  day  be  warm  and  bright,  and  in 
the  deeps  early  and  late  ;  but  if  the  M^ater  be  discoloured  or  very 
thick,  try  the  gravelly  shallows,  near  the  sides  and  tails  of  streams, 
with  a  worm  only,  to  run  on  the  bottom  with  one  large  shot  a  foot  at 
least  from  it.  When  there  is  a  small  fresh,  or  the  water  is  clearing 
off,  and  is  of  a  dark  brownish  colour,  first  use  the  worm,  (which 
should  be  a  well-scoured  brandling,  cast  in  as  a  fly  at  the  head  of  the 
stream,  and  moved  gently  towards  you,  still  letting  it  go  down  with 
the  current,  so  as  to  keep  it  a  little  under  water  ;  the  line  should  be 
rather  short,  with  no  lead  upon  it,  and  the  hook  fine,)  then  the 
minnow,  and  as  the  water  clears,  the  artificial  flies. 

When  the  water  is  clear  and  low  in  sultry  weather,  the  beetles, 
blue-bottle,  palmer,  cad-bait,  wood-fly,  earth-bob,  &c.  may  be  suc- 
cessfully used.     Barker  has  left  directions  in  night  angling  for  tront, 
where  the  most  killing  baits  are  specified ;  his  account  states,  that 
being  solicited  by  a  nobleman,  who  was  his  patron,  to  get  a  dish  of 
trout  against  the  next  morning,  he  set  off  to  the  river,  and  describes 
his  progress  there  as  follows:  "It  proved  very  dark;   I  threw  out  a 
line  of  three  silks  and  three  hairs  twisted  for  the  upper,  and   two 
hairs  and  two  silks  for  the  lower  part,  with  a  good  large  hook.      I 
baited  my  hook  with  two  lob-worms,  the  four  ends  hanging  as  meet 
as  I  could  guess  them  ;  I  fell  to  angle  ;  it  proved  very  dark  ;  so  that 
I  had  good  sport,  angling  with  the  lob-worms  as  with  flies  on  the  top ; 
you  shall  hear  the  fish  rise  on  the  top  of  the  water,  then  you  must 
loose  a  slack  line  down  to  the  bottom,  as  nigh  as  you  can  guess ;  then 
hold  your  line  straight,  feeling  the  fish  bite  ;    give  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  having  the  fish  ;  for  there  is  not  one  amongst  twenty  but 
doth  gorge  the  bait ;  the  least  stroke  fastens  the  hook,  and  makes 
the  fish  sure  ;  letting  the  fish  take  a  turn  or  two,  you  may  take  him 
up  with  your  hands.     The  night  began  to  alter,  and  grow  somewhat 
lighter  ;  I  took  oft'  the  lob-worms,  and  set  to  my  rod  a  white  palmer 
fly,  made  of  a  large  hook ;     I  had   good  sport  for  a  time,  until  it 
grew  lighter,  so  I  took  off  the  white  palmer,  and  set  to  a  red  palmer, 
made  of  a  large  hook ;  I  had  good  sport  until  it  grew  very  light, 
then  I  took  off"  the  red  palmer,  and  set  to  a  black  palmer  ;  1  had  good 
sport,  made  up  the  dish  offish,  so  I  put  up  my  tackles,  and  was  with 
my  Lord  at  his  time  appointed  for  the  service. 

These  three  flies,  with  the  help  of  the  lob-worms,  serve  to  angle 
all  the  year  for  the  night,  observing  the  times  as  I  have  shewed  you 
in  this  night's  work,  the  white  fly  for  darkness,  the  red  fly  in  medio, 
and  the  black  fly  for  lightness.  This  is  the  true  experience  for  ang- 
ling in  the  night,  which  is  the  surest  angling  of  all,  and  killeth  the 
greatest  trouts.  Your  lines  may  be  strong,  but  must  not  be  longer 
than  your  rod*. 

*  Night  fisliing  with  a  fly  is  best  from  May  to  the  end  of  August ;  but  the  largest 
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The  rod  for  general  trout  fishing  should  be  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen feet,  the  lower  part  of  well  seasoned  ash  or  hazel,  large  enough 
to  be  so  bored,  as  to  hold  a  stifter  top  for  minnow  and  worm  angling, 
and  towards  the  butt- end  for  the  reel  to  fasten  on  properly  ;  the  mid- 
dle should  be  good  yew  or  hickory,  the  top  of  the  same  nicely  spliced, 
and  about  half  a  foot  of  round  tortoise-shell  properly  lessened  to  the 
end,  and  the  rod  neatly  ringed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  salmon; 
it  must  be  regularly  taper  from  bottom  to  top,  with  a  good  spring, 
and  pliable  almost  to  the  hand  for  fly-fishing. 


TRUMPATOR.  A  black  horse,  foaled 
in  1782  ;  In-ed  by,  and  the  property  of, 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Clermont. 

Trnmpator  was  got  by  Condnctor  ;  his 
dam,  Brunette,  by  Squirrel  ;  grandam, 
Dove. 

At  Newmarket  second  October  meet- 
ing, 1784,  Trumpator  beat  Mr.  Pan  ton's 
Usurper,  7st.  lOlb.  from  R.  M.  Post,  to 
the  Post  in  the  Furzes,  lOOgs  : — two  to 
one  on  Trumpator. 

At  Newmarket  first    spi-ing    meeting, 

1785,  Trumpator  won  the  second  class  of 
the  prince's  stakes  of  lOOgs.  each,  h.  ft. 
for  three  years  old ;  colts,  8st.  31b.  fillies, 
8st.  A.  F.  beating  Lord  Egremont's  brown 
colt,  by  Highflyei-,  out  of  Angelica  ;  Duke 
of  Grafton's  Spartacus ;  Mr.  O'Kelly's 
Clarionet,  Lord  Grosvenor's  Roundelay, 
and  Lord  Derby's  Inca : — two  to  one 
against  Spartacus,  three  to  one  against  Cla- 
rionet, and  seven  and  eight  to  one  against 
Trumpator.  In  the  first  Oct.  meeting  he 
won  the  Clermont  stakes  of  25gs.  each,  for 
3  years  old ;  colts,  8st.  21b.  fillies,  8st.  A.  F. 
(five  subscribers,)  beating  Mr.  O'Kelly's 
Butterfly,  and  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
chesnut  filly,  by  Eclipse,  out  of  Pomona  : 
— three  to  one  on  Trumpator.  In  the 
Houghton  meeting,  at  8st.  71b.  he  beat 
Mr.  Bullock's  Balloon,  8st.  .51b.  A.  F. 
500gs  : — seven  to  four  on  Balloon. 

At   Newmarket   first    spring  meeting, 

1786,  Trumpator  beat  Loi"d  Grosvenor's 
Vulcan,  8st.  71b.  each,  B.  C.  200gs  :— 
seven  to  four  on  Trumpator.  In  the 
same  meeting,  he  won  the  claret  stakes 
of  200gs.  each,  h.  ft.  8st,  71b.  B.  C.  (five 
subscribers,)  beating  Mr.  Douglas's  Ras- 
per : — four  to  one  on  Trumpator.  Next 
day,  at  8st.  he  received  ft.  from  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  Guyler,  8st.  71b.  A.  F.  200gs.  h.  ft. 
On  Tuesday,  in  the  second  spring  meet- 
ing, he  beat  Lord  Grosvenor's  Alexander, 
8st.  each,  B.  C.  500gs  : — five  to  four  on 
Alexander.     Same  day,  he  received  15gs. 


compromise  from  Duke  of  Grafton's  Spar- 
tacus, 8st.  71b.  each,  B.  C.  300gs.  h.  ft. 
On  Saturday,  at  8st.  he  beat  Lord  Grosve- 
nor's Premier,  5  years  old,  Sst.  lOlb.  Ab. 
M.  200gs  : — six  to  four  on  Premier.  In 
the  second  October  meeting,  at  8st.  6lb. 
he  received  forfeit  from  his  R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Mountebank,  Sst.  8lb. 
A.  F.  200gs.  h.  ft.  Those  were  the  only 
times  of  his  stai'ting  that  year.  He  started 
four  times  besides  the  above,  and  was 
beat,  viz.  at  Newmarket  second  spring 
meeting,  1785,  by  I,ord  Grosvenor's  Vul- 
can, for  a  sweepstakes  of  2()0gs.  each,  A. 
F.  but  beat  Mr.  O'Kelly's  Cherry.  In  the 
same  meeting,  for  the  main  of  the  prince's 
stakes  of  200gs.  each,  h.  ft.  A.  F.  by  Mr. 
Wyndham's  Guyler,  Mr.  Bullock's  Bal- 
loon, and  Duke  of  Grafton's  Spartacus. 
At  Ascot  Heath,  by  Lord  Grosvenor's 
Roundelay,  for  a  sweepstakes  of  50gs. 
each,  h.  ft.  one  mile,  but  beat  Mr.  Bul- 
lock's Balloon,  Lord  Grosvenor's  Grant- 
ham, and  Mr.  O'Kelly's  Clarionet.  And 
in  the  first  October  meeting,  Mr.  Pea- 
sant's grey  filly,  by  Highflyer,  dam  by 
Match'em,  for  the  Perram  purse,  D.  I. 
but  beat  Duke  of  Grafton's  Oberon,  Lord 
Grosvenor's  Alexander,  Mi*.  Lade's  Pilot, 
Mr.  Vernon's  Mousetrap,  Prince  of  Wales' 
Figaro,  Mr.  Hale's  Icarus,  Mr.  Panton's 
Wasp,  and  Mr.  Fox's  Melon. 

Trumpator  was  a  stallion  at  Chippen- 
ham, near  Newmarket,  in  1787,  1788, 
1789,  1790,  and  1791,  at  5gs.  and 
5s.  At  Clermont  Lodge,  near  Brandon, 
Norfolk,  in  1792,  at  15gs ;  1793,  at  lOgs. 
and  a  half;  1794  and  1795,  at  15gs.  and 
a  half;  1796,  at  lOgs.  and  a  half;  1797 
and  1798,  at  12gs.  and  a  half;  1799, 1800, 
1801,  and  1802,  at  lOgs.  and  ahalf;  1803 
and  1804,  at  8gs.  and  a  half  At  Rock- 
ingham Castle,  Northamptonshire,  in 
1805  and  1806,  ten  mares  besides  those 
of  his  owner  at  lOgs.  and  a  half  At 
Newmarket,  in  1807,  twenty  mares  at  161. 


fish  are  caught  in  the  latter  month.     Trout  will  take  in  the  dark  nights  of  any  of  the 
subsequent  months,  provided  they  are  soft  and  calm. 
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1808,  was  to  have  covered  twenty  mares, 
at  20gs.  each,  but  died  May  7,  in  that 
year,  and  was  buried  at  the  end  of  the 
Clermont  course. 

TUMOURS  are  preternatural  enlarge- 
ments in  any  part  of  the  body  or  extremi- 
ties of  a  horse,  occasioned  by  external  in- 
juries, or  arising  from  internal  causes,  re- 
quiring different  modes  of  treatment,  ac- 
cording to  appearances,  or  the  means  by 
which  they  have  been  produced.  Swell- 
ings proceeding  from  blows,  bruises,  and 
other  accidents,  are,  in  general,  merely 
temporary,  and  submit  to  such  cool  re- 
pellents, and  mild  astringents,  as  are  usu- 
ally applied  upon  such  occasions  ;  but  not 
submitting  in  a  few  days,  a  formation  of 
matter  may  be  suspected,  and  should  ex- 
peditiously be  promoted  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, fomentations,  poultices,  and  patience, 
are  the  only  aids  reqiured. 

TUNNEL  NET.  This  is  a  large  net 
used  by  poachers  for  taking  partridges  in 
the  night.  The  tunnel  net  was  generally 
made  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty  inches  deep,  and  was  formed  with 
two  wings,  so  that  when  they  were  ex- 
tended and  fixed  to  the  ground  by  pegs 
or  stakes  prepared  for  the  business,  the 
net  formed  an  angle  Avith  the  tunnel  or 
flue  in  the  middle.  As  a  preparatory 
measure  for  the  use  of  this  net,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain,  if  possible,  where  the 
covey  slept  ;  which  being  accomplished, 
towards  midnight,  the  net  was  placed  in 
a  particular  part  of  the  field,  and  a  horse 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
birds  into  it.  A  bridle  being  put  upon 
the  horse,  the  poacher  tucked  up  the  skirts 
of  his  coat,  and  placing  his  right  hand 
upon  the  horse's  withers,  was  enabled 
thus  to  guide  him,  keeping  step,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  movement  of  the 
horse's  fore  legs.  Thus  the  field  was  tra- 
versed till  the  covey  was  found.  The  off 
or  farther  side  of  the  horse  was  presented 
towards  the  birds,  and  they,  to  avoid  being 
trod  upon,  would  move  from  the  spot 
where  they  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
for  the  night,  and  run,  but  not  take  wing ; 
for  as  they  perceived  nothing  but  the 
horse,  they  apprehended  no  further  dan- 
ger than  being  trodden  under  his  feet. 
The  horse  was  made  not  only  to  follow 
the  birds  ;  but  he  was  manoeuvred  in 
such  a  way  as  to  drive  them  towards  the 
net,  into  the  tunnel  of  which  they  were 
idtimately  driven,  and  the  whole  covey 
thus  captured.  Almost  any  horse  would 
answer  the  purpose,  very  little  training 
was  necessary;  and,  what  appears  strange, 
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many  of  the  hoi'ses  used  for  this  species 
of  nocturnal  depredation,  became  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it.  The  tunnel  net  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside,  and 
the  more  rapid,  but  less  certain,  method 
of  the  drag  net  substituted  for  it. 

TURF.  The  turf,  when  used  in  a 
sporting  sense,  is  intended  to  imply  what- 
ever appertains  solely  to  the  pleasure  of 
horse  racing,  without  any  collateral  sig- 
nification whatever ;  custom  having  estab- 
lished three  concise  terms,  by  which  the 
distinct  sports  maybe  fully  comprehended, 
and  the  intentional  meaning  perfectly  un- 
derstood. The  sod  is  known  to  be  fully 
expressive  of  cocking  ;  the  field,  of  hunt- 
ing ;  and  the  turf,  of  racing  ;  these  being 
the  admitted  technical  terms  of  the  sport- 
ing world,  to  which  none  else  make  the 
least  pretensions. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  -James  I.  horse 
racing,  though  it  occasionally  took  place, 
appears  to  have  been  conducted  upon  no 
regular  principle  ;  and,  therefore,  we  may 
very  reasonably  regard  the  origin  of  the 
English  race  course  as  coeval  with  the 
reign  of  this  monarch ;  who,  in  defiance 
of  his  real  or  affected  piety,  seems  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  amusements  of  the 
turf.  Hence  it  may  be  presumed  that 
horse  racing  in  Scotland  had  become  a 
regular  and  general  diversion  before  the 
time  of  this  prince,  during  whose  reign, 
courses  were  formed  and  jirizes  were  run 
for  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  pai'- 
ticularly  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  also  at  Croy- 
don and  Enfield. 

"  The  first  Arabian,  which  had  ever 
been  known  as  such  in  England,  was  pvu*- 
chased  by  the  royal  jockey,  of  a  Mr. 
Markham,  a  merchant,  at  the  price  of 
five  hundred  pounds.  —  That  illustrious 
master  of  the  science  of  equitation,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  treatise,  de- 
scribes this  Arab  as  a  little  bay  horse,  of  or- 
dinary shape,  and  judges  he  was  good  for 
nothing,because,being  trained  and  started, 
he  could  not  race,  but  was  beaten  by  every 
horse  which  ran  against  him.  As  to  the 
wonder  expressed  that  Arabian  horses 
should  not  have  been  brought  earlier  into 
England,  it  is  merely  perhaps  that  the 
name  was  omitted,  as  Arabs  were  gener- 
ally sold  in  those  markets  of  the  Levant, 
where  horses  were  purchased  for  Europe ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Arabian  breed  was  dispersed  throughout 
Europe,  centuries  previous  to  the  reign 
of  James." 

Tile  diversions  of  the  turf  were  well 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  English  ;  and 
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although  Charles  I.  paid  less  attention  to 
them  than  his  father,  the  passion  for 
racing  was  cherished  during  the  domestic 
troubles  of  this  prince's  reign,  and  even 
the  wily,  but  industrious,  Cromwell,  found 
time  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  of  running  horses.  Mr. 
Place,  his  master  of  the  stud,  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  famous  White  Tiu'k,  as  well 
as  of  several  very  superior  brood  mares, 
one  of  which  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Coffin  Mare,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  animal  being  concealed 
in  a  vault,  during  the  search  for  Crom- 
well's effects  at  the  time  of  the  restoration. 

Charles  II.  was  much  attached  to  the 
amusements  of  the  race  course  :  this  mon- 
arch gave  public  prizes,  and  regularly  en- 
tered horses  in  his  own  name.  He  also 
despatched  his  master  of  the  horse  to 
foreign  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing brood  mares  and  stallions.  James  II. 
was  also  attached  to  the  turf;  and  the 
the  most  favoiirite  stallions  dui'ing  the 
reigns  of  the  princes  just  mentioned,  were 
the  Hehnsley  Turk  ;  Dodsworth,  a  barb, 
foaled  in  England  ;  the  Taffblet  Barb  ; 
the  Lister  Turk ;  and  the  White-legged 
Lowther  Barb. 

William  III.  a  soldier  from  inclination, 
encouraged  horse  racing  :  during  his 
reign,  the  Oglethorpe  Arabian  and  the 
Byei'ley  Turk  were  introduced  as  stallions 
to  the  notice  of  the  sporting  world,  as  well 
as  several  other  horses  of  minor  import- 
ance. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  though  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  a  very  bloody  wai',  was,  neverthe- 
less, highly  favourable  to  the  successful 
progress  of  the  Turf.  Her  consort. 
Prince  Geoi'ge  of  Denmark,  was  much 
attached  to  horse  racing,  and  kept  a  fine 
stud.  During  this  reign,  the  stallions 
most  in  repute  were  Croft's  Bay  Barb, 
the  Curwen  Bay  Barb,  the  Leeds  and 
Woodstock  Arabians,  the  Honeywood 
White  Arabian,  Cole's  Barb,  St.  Victor's 
Barb,  and,  above  all,  the  celebrated  Dar- 
ley  Arabian. 

George  I.  appears  to  have  felt  but  little 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  turf; 
yet  in  tlie  latter  part  of  his  reign,  cash 
was  substituted  for  the  royal  plates,  which 
system,  far  preferable  to  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  has  continued  to  tb.e  present  day. 

Geoi'ge  II.  paid  but  little  attention  to 
horse  racing,  though  in  the  13th  year  of 
his  reign,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  pony  races,  or  running  small 
and  weak  horses ;  and  by  this  act  it  was 
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also  forbidden  to  race  for  less  than  fifty 
pounds. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, great  uncle  to  his  present  ma- 
jesty, was  not  merely  an  amateur  of  the 
turf,  but  a  warm  patron  of  horse  racing, 
and  a  great  breeder ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
justly  observed,  that,  in  the  last  particvi- 
lar,  he  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense, 
and  ultimately  produced  the  best  race 
horse  the  world  ever  saw,  the  celebrated 
Eclipse,  though  the  Royal  Duke  did  not 
live  to  witness  his  unrivalled  perform- 
ances. 

Horse  racing  had  never  so  numei-ous  a 
list  of  supporters  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, many  of  whom  are  persons  of  im- 
mense wealth,  as  well  as  of  eminent  rank 
and  distinction. 

His  late  majesty  spared  no  expense  in 
the  purchase  of  the  best  horses  that  ap- 
peared on  the  turf;  and  from  the  splendid 
patronage  which  he  afforded  to  hoise 
racing,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  national  benefit  thence 
arising,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  mo- 
ney thus  put  into  circulation,  but  from 
the  important  circumstance  of  possessing 
a  breed  of  horses  vastly  superior  to  what 
can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  turf  would  seem  to  par- 
take too  much  of  business-like  transac- 
tions, or  a  system  of  trade,  not  in  regard 
to  betting,   and  other  collateral  circum- 
stances necessarily   connected    with    the 
course,  but  as  far  as  respects  the  horses. 
Racers  are  now  exhibited  for  prizes,  in 
public,   at   a   much    earlier   period  than 
formerly,  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch 
of  credulity  to  suppose,  that,  in  this  way, 
many  modern  Eclipses  have  been  ruined 
while   in   an   incipient  state.     The  cele- 
brated Eclipse  never  contended  on   the 
race  course  till  he  was  five  years  old,  and 
to  this  circumstance  may  unquestionably 
be   attributed   some   share  of  that  unri- 
valled fame  which  he  afterwards  acquired 
as  a  racer  :  had  he  been  put  to  those  des- 
perate exertions  at  two  years  old,  which 
is  so  much  in  fashion  at  the  present  day, 
there  is  very  great  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  would  have  seriously  injured,  in  embryo 
as  it  were,   those    amazing  powers,  the 
perfection   of  which    he    exhibited    with 
such  unparalleled  siiccess.     The  horse,  it 
is   very  well  known,  does  not  attain  his 
full  growth  and  powers  till  he  arrives  at 
the    age   of  seven ;  till    this    period,  his 
bones  have   not   acquired   their   natural 
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solidity,  his  sinews  or  ligaments  their 
elastic  force,  his  muscles  that  depth,  ex- 
pansion, and  firmness,  which  denote  the 
maturity  of  this  most  elegant  quadruped 
in  the  almost  unhounded  catalogue  of  na- 
ture :  consequently,  till  this  consumma- 
tion of  the  aggregate  powers  of  the  racer, 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  the  perfection 
of  his  performances. 

But,  to  speak  as  a  tradesman  on  the 
suhject,  I  must  admit,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  race  horse  is  an  expensive  article, 
and  therefore  the  sooner  he  is  brought  to 
work,  the  sooner  he  is  likely  to  repay  the 
money  which  has  been  expended  upon 
him  :  such  at  least  is  the  calculation.  If  a 
horse,  at  the  early  age  of  two  years,  give 
promise  of  future  success,  he  will,  of 
course,  sell  for  a  price  accordingly.  On 
the  contrary,  should  his  performances,  at 
this  period,  be  very  unsatisfactory,  his 
owner  can  avoid  any  further  expense  in 
training,  and  the  animal  may  be  disposed 
of  for  some  other  piu-pose.  However, 
in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  such  a 
system  is  very  inconclusive  ;  nor  have  I 
the  least  doubt,  that  many  good,  indeed 
excellent,  horses  have  been  lost  to  the 
course  in  consequence  of  it.  A  young 
horse,  two  years  old,  for  instance,  (as  I 
have  already  observed)  is  frequently  so 


overstrained  by  his  first  essay,  (short  as 
the  distance  may  be,  and  the  weight 
light,)  that  his  powers  never  after  regain 
their  proper  tone  and  vigour.  And,  in- 
deed, how  often  has  it  happened,  that  the 
winner  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  though 
a  three-3'ears-old,  owing  to  the  very  se- 
vere exertions  he  has  vnidergone,  has 
been  able  to  shew  the  same  extraordinary 
powers  afterwards  ? — -Moreovei",  if  a  horse 
be  what  is  called  large  for  his  years  or 
age,  he  will  necessarily  be  weak  by  com- 
parison, and  therefore  utteidy  iinable  to 
shew  to  any  advantage  in  such  precocious 
exertions  as  it  is  the  present  fashion  to 
require. 

If,  however,  the  racer  is,  at  present,  in- 
troduced to  the  course  at  too  early  a 
period  of  his  life,  he  is  not  subjected  to 
run  those  unreasonable  lengths  or  dis- 
tances, nor  to  carry  those  heavy  weights, 
which  seem  so  much  to  characterise  what, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  called 
the  old  school.  Twelve  stone,  and  four- 
mile  heats,  were  common  occurrences 
formerly  ;  a  system  which,  like  most 
other  old  systems,  has  been  superseded 
by  what  may  be  called  the  progress  of 
improvement,  and  is  never  likely  to  be 
revived.  —  From  that  interesting  little 
book,  Browns  Turf  Expositor. 
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ULCER.  An  ulcer  is  a  wound,  which, 
from  long  standing,  and  injudicious  treat- 
ment, is  become  vinilent  and  inveterate ; 
having  acquired  a  callosity  at  the  edges. 


and  a  discoloured,  foul,  unhealthy  slough 
in  the  middle.  It  must  be  subdued  by 
superficial  scarification,  and  the  milder 
class  of  corrosives  and  caustic  applications. 
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VENERY  (Beasts  of) .  The  hart,  hind, 
hare,  boar  and  wolf. 

VENOMOUS  BITES.  See  Diseases 
OF  Dogs. 

VERDERER.  Is  a  judicial  officer  of 
the  king's  forests,  elected  (under  his  ma- 
jesty's writ)  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  a 
convened  county  court  of  the  shire  in 
which  the  forest  is  situated ;  and  tliere 
sworn  before  the  sheriff  to  keep  and  main- 
tain the  assizes  and  laws  of  the  forest ; 
and  also  to  review,  receive,  and  enrol,  all 
the  attachments  and  presentments,  of  all 
manner  of  trespasses  of  the  forest  in  re- 
spect to  vert  and  venison. 

The  oflicial  department  of  a  verderer 

bears  great  similitude  to  that  of  a  coroner ; 

that,  as  a  coroner,  upon  the  notice  of  a 

sudden  or  accidental  death  (if  attended 
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with  circumstances  to  render  the  inqui- 
sition necessary)  is  to  take  a  personal 
view  of  the  body,  and  to  make  inquiry, 
upon  the  joint  oaths  of  twelve  men,  how 
and  by  what  means  the  person  came  by 
his  or  her  death,  and  who  and  what  was 
the  occasion  thereof;  so  it  is  the  official 
duty  of  the  verderer  to  look  after  and 
view  the  beasts  of  the  forest ;  for  any  of 
those  being  found  hurt,  wounded,  or  slain, 
upon  notice  given  to  the  verderer,  he  is 
to  take  a  view  of  the  same,  and  to  cause 
a  jury  of  twelve  men  to  be  summoned 
from  the  surrounding  distinct,  that  an  in- 
quisition may  be  made  to  discover  (if  pos- 
sible) how  and  b_y  whom  the  said  beast 
was  hurt,  wounded,  or  killed.  The  office 
of  the  verderer  at  the  court  of  attach- 
ments is  to  sit  there  to  see,  hear,  and  ex- 


V  I  c 


V  I  V 


amine,  the  attacbments  of  the  forest,  both    esced  in,  to  admit  of  contrariety  ;  but  ex- 
in  vert  and  in  venison,  and  to  receive  the    perience     has    fully  demonstrated,    that 


same  of  the  subordinate  officers,  or  those 
who  may  attend  to  present  them  there, 
and  then  to  enter  them  into  their  own 
rolls.     See  the  article  Forest  Laws. 

VERMIN.  This  term  includes  the 
fox,  the  badger,  the  martern,  the  polecat, 
the  wild  cat,  the  weasel,  the  stoat,  &c 


great  pomts  are  sometimes  effected  by 
the  salutary  interposition  of  equanimity 
and  moderation,  that  never  could  be  ac- 
complished by  the  frequently  destructive 
gusts  of  inconsiderate  passion  and  un- 
manly violence.  If  a  horse,  disposed  to 
be  restive,  is  addicted  to  I'unning  back- 


VERT.  This  is  a  term  in  the  forest  wards,  the  best  and  only  remedy  is  to 
laws,  meant  to  include  every  plant  grow-  continue  backing  him  (if  there  is  room 
ing  within  a  forest  or  its  pia-lieus,  bear-  for  the  experiment)  till  he  becomes  com- 
ing a  green  leaf,  and  of  sufficient  magni-  pletely  averse  to  his  own  undertaking  ; 
tude  to  hide  or  cover  a  deer  beneath  its  or  procuring  a  person  to  come  suddenly 
branches ;  but  it  must  also  be  understood  upon  him  behind,  during  his  retrograde 
to  signify  such  plants  as  are  either  trees,  motion,  with  a  complete  flagellation  from 
woods,  bushes,  or  underwood ;  not,  how-  a  cart  or  hunting  whip,  which  seldom  or 
ever,  descending  to  inferior  shrubs,  pass-  ever  fails  to  set  such  a  one  running  from 
ing  under  the  denomination  of  plants,  the  effect  of  fear,  and  to  produce  a  com- 
but  affording  no  cover.     By  vert  is  there-    plete  eradication. 

fore  implied  those  trees  of  growth  and  Horses  rearing  up  on  end,  so  as  to 
size  suflicient  to  be  entitled  conjunctively  stand  nearly  perpendicular  upon  their 
to  the  appellation  of  covert ;  as  well  un-  hind  legs,  is  the  most  dangerous  of  any 
derwood  as  great  wood ;  and  overt-vert  description,  even  to  the  most  judicious, 
is  all  sorts  of  high  trees,  as  nether-vert  expert,  and  experienced  horseman  ;  who 
includes  every  kind  of  underwood.  has,  in  such  awkward  predicament,  (par- 

VI CE.  The  imperfections  so  called  in  ticularly  when  a  horse  most  viciously  re- 
a  horse,  are  the  distinguishing  ti-aits  of  an  peats  it)  no  alternative,  but  to  slacken  his 
innate  bad  temper,  or  habit  mischievously  reins,  and  lean  his  body  close  to  the  neck, 
inclined  :  these  are  very  different  from  the  the  better  to  expedite  so  critical  a  pre- 
little  airs  of  skittishness,  and  proofs  of  ponderation.  Horses  inclined  to  run 
playful  spirit,  which  are  displayed  by  away,  from  an  impetuosity  of  temper, 
many  horses,  when  brought  from  confine-  and  an  eagerness  to  get  forward,  fre- 
ment  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  healthy  quently  alarm  their  riders,  if  they  are 
advantages  of  air  and  exercise  ;  or  others  exceedingly  irritable  upon  the  score  of 
who  afford  the  same  indications  of  plea-  timidity,  or  terrified  upon  the  principle  of 
sure  during  the  ceremony  of  dressing  in  inexperience;  but  sportsmen  mostly  prefer 
the  stable,  horses  naturally  vicious  and  horses  that  require  the  curb  to  those  who 
untractable  seldom  keep  that  propensity  want  a  spur,  well  knowing  the  utility  of 
long  concealed  ;  it  generally  begins  to  ap-  moderately  dropping  the  hand,  and  in- 
pear  early,  and  in  most  cases,  with  colts,  dulging  the  loose  occasionally ;  as  a  dead 
even  before  they  are  taken  in  hand  to  pull  at  a  hard  mouthed  run-away  horse, 
break.  This  tendency  in  some  is  soon  is  the  sure  means  of  making  him  endea- 
obliterated  by  gentle  treatment,  and  fre-    vour  to  continue  his  career  the  longer. 


qiient  attentions  of  tenderness  ;  but  with 
others  it  continues  invincible,  and  occa- 
sionally shews  itself  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence.     Some  are  con- 


BITE. 


See   Diseases    of 


VIPER 

Dogs. 

VIVES    is    a    disorder  similar  to   the 
strangles  ;   with  this  difference  only,  that 


stantly  disposed  to  kick  or  bite  in  the  in  the  strangles  the  tumefactions  are  cen 
stable,  who  have  no  one  imperfection  trically  situated  in  the  concavity  of  the 
without ;  on  the  contrary,  others,  who  under  jaw,  just  below  the  gullet ;  and  in 
are  most  incorrigibly  restive  and  unruly  the  vives,  the  swellings  are  seated  at  the 
without,  shall  be  incredibly  calm  and  roots  of  the  ears,  descending  more  or  less 
quiet  within.  towards  the  neck.  These  differ  in  differ- 
Opinions  opposite  to  each  other  have  ent  subjects,  as  in  some  they  do  not  sup- 
always  prevailed  upon  the  treatment  ne-  purate  ;    but  by  warmth,   and  emollient 


cessary  and  proper  with  horses  of  this  de- 
scription. That  authority  must  be  en- 
forced, fortitude  exerted,  patience  perse- 
vered in,  and  submission  obtained,  are  all 
positions  too  firmly  admitted,  and  acqui- 
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unguents,  applied  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
are  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  are 
then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  habit  by  a 
gentle  course  of  mercurial  physic  ;  but 
where  the  swelling  and  inflammation  are 


W  A  L 

evidently  too  great  for  repulsion  and  ab- 
sorption, suppuration  must  be  promoted 
by  the   means    described,   and  the   case 


WAR 

treated  as  may  be  found  under  the  head 
Strangles. 

VIXEN.  A  cub  or  bitch  fox  is  so  called. 


w 


WADDING.      This    article    at    first 
view  appears  superficial,  or  of  triflinsr  im- 
portance ;  but  this  is  not  exactly  the'state 
of  the   case,  as  a  little  examination  will 
convince   the   reflecting  sportsman,  that, 
in  using  proper  wadding,  his  diversion  is 
not  only  promoted,  but  his  personal  safety 
rendered  much  more  secure,  particularly 
where  a  double  gun  is  used,  and  single 
guns  are  seldom  seen  at  the  present  day 
in  the  hands  of  sportsmen.     AVhere  the 
old  wadding,  jmper,  is  still  made  use  of, 
the  charge  in  the  second  barrel  of  a  fowl- 
ing piece,  is  very  liable  to  become  loose 
from  the  repercussion  attending  the  dis- 
charge of  the   first,   especially  "when  the 
barrels,    from    repeated    firing,    or    other 
causes,   have  been    rendered    foul  ;    and 
when  the  shot  is   not  properly  secured, 
the  barrel  is  always  very  liable  to  burst! 
Wadding  punched  from  common  card,  or 
from  an  old  hat,  will  very  well  answer 
the  purpose,  but  those  articles  are  infe- 
rior to  soft  milboard  about  the  thickness 
of  three  cards.     If  cork  were  so  cut  as  to 
fit  the  calibre  of  the  fowling-piece  (it  can- 
not he  punched, )    there    is  little   doubt 
but  it  would  be  superior  to  any  other  kind 
of  wadding;  but  in   this  case,  the  assist- 
ance of  a  regular  cork  cutter  would  per- 
haps be  required.     The  thick   soft  mil- 
board  is  preferable  to  any  wadding  ever 
used  by  the   writer ;  though   an  old  hat, 
if  clean,  forms  an  excellent  substitute. 

WALK.  One  of  the  paces  of  a  horse. 
It  is  the  slowest  and  least  raised  of  all, 
and  performed,  as  any  one  may  observe' 
by  the  horse's  lifting  up  his  two  legs  on  a 
side,  the  one  after  the  other,  beglnniuo- 
with  the  hinder  leg.  Thus,  if  he  lead's 
with  the  legs  of  the  right  side,  then  the 
first  foot  he  lifts  is  the"far  hind-foot,  and 
in  the  time  he  is  setting  it  down,  (which, 
in  a  step,  is  always  short  of  the  tread  of 
his  fore-foot  on  the  same  side)  he  lifts  his 
far  fore-foot,  and  sets  it  down  before  bis 
near  fore-foot.  Again,  just  as  he  is  set- 
ting down  his  far  fore-foot,  he  lifts  up  his 
near  hind-foot,  and  sets  it  down  again  just 
short  of  his  near  fore-foot ;  and  just  as  he 
is  setting  it  down,  he  lifts  his  near  fore- 
foot, and  sets  it  down  beyond  his  far  fore- 
foot. This  is  the  true  motion  of  a  horse's 
legs  in  a  walk. 


WALL-EYES,  in  a  horse,  are  those  in 
which  the  iris  is  of  a  very  light  grey  co- 
lour. These  are  not  deemed  handsome  ; 
but  Gibson  says,  that  horses  which  have 
wall  eyes  are  generally  good. 

WiVIlBLE  is  a  small  hard  tumour,  pro- 
duced upon  the  side  or  the  back  of  a  horse, 
by  the  heat  and  friction  of  an  ill-fitted  sad- 
dle. It  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the 
pad  of  the  saddle  becoming  exceedingly 
hard.  Upon  their  first  appearance,  they 
never  fail  of  submitting  to  a  plentiful 
bathing  of  hot  vinegar,  followed  by  a  gen- 
tle friction  with  camphorated  spirits,  if 
twice  or  thrico  repeated ;  but  if  they  are 
neglected  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
same  saddle  (or  harness)  persevered  in 
without  alteration,  the  surface  will  become 
an  eschar,  and  ultimately  a  sitfast. 

WARRANTY  is  the  assurance  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  horse  receives  from  the  seller, 
at  the  moment  of  terminating  the  bargain' 
if  such  purchase  absolutely  takes  place,' 
that  the  horse  in  question  is  no  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  years  old,  (as  the  case 
may  be  ; )  that  he  is  perfectly  free  from 
from  every  kind  of  vice,  blemish,  and  de- 
fect ;  that  he  is  completely  sound,  "  wind 
and  limb  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is 
in  a  state  of  perfection. 

WARREN,  is  the  name  of  a  privileged 
place,  by  ijrescription  or  grant  from  the 
king,  in  which  to  keep  beasts  or  fowls  of 
warren.  These  in  ancient  records  are 
said  to  be,  the  hare,  the  coney,  the  phea- 
sant, and  the  partridge  ;  but  the  word  now 
])rincii)ally  applies  to  any  particular  dis- 
trict, or  tract  of  land,  set  aside  entirely 
for,  and  appropriated  to,  the  breeding 
and  preservation  of  rabbits  as  private  pro- 
perty. 

These  become  a  most  valuable  and  pro- 
fitable stock.  But  to  consider  this  subject 
according  to  its  original  intention,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  warren  and  FREE  WARREN  (which 
see.)  The  franchise  next  in  degree  to  a 
park  is  a  free  warren,  and  appertains 
chiefly  to  the  killing  game  within  its 
boundaries.  Those  who  possess  a  right 
of  Jree  warren  over  any  particular  manor 
have  a  jiroperty  in  the  game,  though  it 
may  be  fed  and  killed  upon  land  w^iich 
is  the  property  of  another  person,  sup- 
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posing  the  said  land  to  be  situated  with-  Thursday,  September  28th,  1797.   One 

in  the  limits  of  the  manor.  hundred  pounds  in  specie,  for  three-year- 

WARTERwasbred  byMr.  G.  Cromp-  olds,   7st.  51b.;    and  four-year-olds,    8st. 

ton,  foaled  in  1794;  got  by  King  Fergus,  71b.     Maiden  colts  allowed  21b.     Maiden 

dam  by  Highflyer.  fillies  allowed  31b.      The  winner  of  any 

Warter  became  celebrated  from  the  fol-  subscription  or  sweepstakes  to  carry  4lb. 

lowing  circumstance  : —  extra.     Two  mile  heats. 

HEATS. 

5  0  5  10  1 

3  0  15  0  2 

1  3  6  2  dr 

2  5  2  3 
7  4  4  4 

6  6  3  dr 

4  dr 

WARTS    are    spongy   excrescences,  literation,  without  the  least  inconvenience, 

sometimes  appearing  upon  different  parts  even  upon  the  eye-lids,  which  are  of  equal 

of  the  body,  and  in  great  numbers.  Moist-  or  superior  irritability  with  any  other  part 

ening  their  surface  once  in  three  days,  with  of  the  body, 
butter  of  antimony,  will  effect  certain  ob- 

WATER-HEN  and  the  COOT.  Before  we  enter  upon  water 
fowls,  properly  so  called,  two  or  three  birds  claim  our  attention, 
which  seem  to  form  the  shade  between  the  web-footed  tribe  and 
those  of  the  crane  kind.  These  partake  rather  of  the  form  than  the 
habits  of  the  crane  ;  and,  though  furnished  with  long  legs  and  necks, 
rather  swim  than  wade.  They  cannot  properly  be  called  web-foot- 
ed ;  nor  yet  are  they  entirely  destitute  of  membranes,  which  fringe 
their  toes  on  each  side,  and  adapt  them  for  swimming.  The  birds 
in  question  are  the  water-hen  and  the  bald  coot. 

These  birds  have  too  near  an  affinity  not  to  be  ranked  in  the  same 
description.  They  are  shaped  entirely  alike,  their  legs  are  long,  and 
their  thighs  partly  bare  ;  their  necks  are  proportionable,  their  wings 
short,  tlieir  bills  short  and  weak,  their  colour  black,  their  foreheads 
bald  and  without  feathers,  and  their  habits  entirely  the  same.  These, 
however,  naturalists  have  thought  proper  to  range  in  different  clas- 
ses, from  very  slight  distinctions  in  their  figure.  The  water-hen 
weighs  but  fifteen  ounces,  the  coot  twenty-four.  The  bald  part  of 
the  forehead  in  the  coot  is  white  ;  in  the  water-hen  it  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful pink  colour.  The  toes  of  the  water-hen  are  edged  with  a  straight 
membrane  ;  those  of  the  coot  have  it  scolloped  and  broader. 

The  differences  in  the  figure  are  but  slight,  and  those  in  their 
manner  of  living  still  less.  The  history  of  the  one  will  serve  for 
both.  As  birds  of  the  crane  kind  are  furnished  with  long  wings, 
and  easily  change  place,  the  water-hen,  whose  wings  are  short,  is 
obliged  to  reside  entirely  near  those  places  where  her  food  lies :  she 
cannot  take  those  long  journies  that  most  of  the  crane  kind  are  seen 
to  perform ;  compelled  by  her  natural  imperfections,  as  well  perhaps 
as  by  inclination,  she  never  leaves  the  side  of  the  pond  or  the  river 
in  which  she  seeks  for  provision.  Where  the  stream  is  selvaged 
with  sedges,  or  the  pond  edged  with  shrubby  trees,  the  water-hen 
is  generally  a  resident  there  :  she  seeks  her  food  along  the  grassy 
banks,  and  often  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  With  Shukspeare's 
887 
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Edgar,  she  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool ;  or,  at 
least,  seems  to  prefer  those  places  where  it  is  seen.  Whether  she 
makes  pond-weed  her  food,  or  hunts  among  it  for  water  insects,  which 
are  found  there  in  great  abundance,  is  not  certain.  I  have  seen 
them  when  pond-weed  was  taken  out  of  their  stomachs.  She  builds 
her  nest  upon  low  trees  and  shrubs,  of  sticks  and  fibres,  by  the  water 
side.  Her  eggs  are  sharp  at  one  end,  white,  with  a  tincture  of  green, 
spotted  with  red.  She  lays  twice  or  thrice  in  a  summer ;  her  young 
ones  swim  the  moment  they  leave  the  egg,  pursue  their  parent,  and 
imitate  all  her  manners.  She  rears  in  this  manner  two  or  three 
broods  in  the  season ;  and  when  the  young  are  grown  up,  she  drives 
them  off  to  shift  for  themselves. 

As  the  coot  is  a  larger  bird,  it  is  always  seen  in  larger  streams, 
and  more  remote  from  mankind.  The  water-hen  seems  to  prefer  in- 
habited situations:  she  keeps  near  ponds,  moats,  and  pools  of  water 
near  gentlemen's  houses ;  but  the  coot  keeps  in  rivers  and  among 
rushy-margined  lakes.  It  there  forms  a  nest  of  such  weeds  as  the 
stream  supplies,  and  lays  them  among  the  reeds,  floating  on  the  sur- 
face, and  rising  and  falling  with  the  water.  The  reeds  among  which 
it  is  built  keep  it  fast,  so  that  it  is  seldom  washed  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  But  if  this  happens,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
bird  sits  in  her  nest,  like  a  mariner  in  his  boat,  and  steers  with  her 
legs  her  cargo  into  the  nearest  harbour  :  there,  having  attained  her 
port,  she  continues  to  sit  in  great  tranquillity,  regardless  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  current :  and  though  the  water  penetrates  her  nest, 
she  hatches  her  eggs  in  that  wet  condition. 

The  water-hen  never  wanders  :  but  the  coot  sometimes  swims 
down  the  current  till  it  even  reaches  she  sea.  In  this  voyage  these 
birds  encounter  a  thousand  dangers :  as  they  cannot  fly  far,  they  are 
hunted  by  dogs  and  men  ;  as  they  never  leave  the  stream,  they  are 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  otters  ;  they  are  preyed  upon  by  kites  and 
falcons  ;  and  they  are  taken  in  still  greater  numbers  in  weirs  made 
for  catching  fish  ;  for  these  birds  are  led  into  the  nets  while  pursuing 
small  fish  and  insects,  which  are  their  principal  food.  Thus  anima- 
ted nature  affords  a  picture  of  universal  invasion  !  Man  destroys 
the  otter,  the  otter  destroys  the  coot,  the  coot  feeds  upon  fish,  and 
fish  are  universally  the  tyrants  of  each  other  ! 

WATER-RAIL,  although  a  shy  and  solitary  bird,  is  sufficiently 
common  in  this  kingdom,  but  it  is  only  seen  during  the  winter  in  the 
northern  parts.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  the  edges  of  ponds  and  rivu- 
lets, much  overgrown  with  sedges,  reeds,  and  other  coarse  herbage, 
among  which  it  may  find  shelter  on  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  and 
also  feed  in  secret  security  :  it  runs,  occasionally  flirting  up  its  tail, 
through  its  tracks  with  similar  swiftness  to  what  the  land-rail  exerts 
in  the  meadows  and  corn-fields  ;  and  also  shows  an  equal  aversion  to 
take  flight  as  that  bird  does  ;  and  possesses  more  means  of  disap- 
pointing the  sportsman,  whose  patience  it  generally  exhausts,  and 
distracts  his  dog,  seldom  rising  until  after  it  has  crossed  every  pool, 
and  skulked  through  every  avenue,  within  the  circle  of  its  retreats ; 
when  once  flushed,  it  is,  however,  easily  shot,  flying  very  indifFer- 
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ently,  and  with  its  legs  hanging  down  :  it  will,  at  times,  take  to  the 
water,  swimming  tolerably  well,  and  is  often  seen  running  on  the  sur- 
face, where  there  are  any  weeds  to  bear  it  up. 

The  eggs  of  the  water-rail,  according  to  Latham,  are  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  marked  all  over 
with  dusky  brown  spots,  nearly  equal  in  size,  but  irregular.  The 
flesh  is  of  a  delicious  flavour. 

The  length  of  the  water-rail  is  twelve  inches,  breadth  fourteen, 
and  weight  three  ounces  and  a  half ;  the  bill  is  slightly  curved,  one 
inch  and  three  quarters  long,  of  a  dusky  black  colour,  but  reddish 
at  the  base  ;  irides  red  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  hinder  parts  of  the 
neck,  back,  scapulars,  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  are  black  edged 
with  dingy  brown ;  the  under  parts,  from  the  chin  to  the  middle  of 
the  belly,  ash  colour  ;  in  some,  supposed  to  be  young  birds,  mar- 
gined with  white  ;  the  side  feathers  are  beautifully  crossed  with  black 
and  white,  and  slightly  tipped  with  reddish  brown ;  the  inner  side  of 
the  thighs,  the  belly,  and  the  vent,  are  pale  brown,  sometimes  speck- 
ed with  blueish  ash-colour  ;  under  tail  coverts  white  ;  quills  dusky  ; 
the  tail  consists  of  twelve  short  black  feathers,  edged  and  tipped 
with  dusky  red  ;  some  of  those  on  the  under  side  barred  with  black 
and  white.  The  legs,  which  are  placed  far  behind,  dusky  red  ;  the 
toes  long,  and  without  any  membrane  to  connect  them. 

The  water-rail  is  found  in  Lancashire,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  and  is  plentiful  in  the  marshes  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Rus- 
sia, and  in  the  western  part  of  Siberia,  and  throughout  the  continent 
of  Europe  ;  from  whence,  during  the  severity  of  winter,  it  migrates 
southward,  even  into  Africa.  Buffbn  says,  they  pass  Malta  in  the 
spring  and  autumn;  and  in  confirmation  adds,  that ''the  Viscount 
de  Querheint  saw  a  flight  of  them  at  the  distance  of  fifty  leagues 
from  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  on  the  17th  of  April,  some  of  which 
were  so  fatigued  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  caught  by  the 
hand." 

WATER  SPANIEL.  The  dog  which  passes  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  water  spaniel  is  not  so  common  as  formerly.  He  is 
generally  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  I'ough  curly  coat,  and  in  fact  too 
well  known  to  need  a  particular  description.  In  wild-fowl  shooting, 
they  are  useful  in  fetching  the  killed  or  wounded  bird  out  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  it  is  in  matters  of  this  sort  that  they  are  principally  em- 
ployed. 

WATERING.  In  the  language  of  the  portance  by  Mr.  Claik  of  Edmburgh,  as 

stable,  the  supplying  horses  with  water  at  to  induce  him  to  treat  of  it  in  a  separate 

stated  times.      The  properties  of  water  as  chapter,  in  which  he  not  only  considers 

a  suitable  diluent  of  solid  food  are  well  the  diseases  that  horses  are  liable  to  from 

known  :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  some  conse-  the  constant  use  of  unwholesome  water, 

quence  to  be  certain  that  the  water  given  but  also  makes  some  judicious  remarks  on 

to  animals  is  pure  and  uncontaminated  the  management  of  horses,  with  regard  to 

with  unwholesome  particles,  either  in  a  the  hazardous  practice  of  indulging  them 

state  ofsimple  mixture  or  of  chemical  union,  in  drinking  it  cold,  at  improper  times,  or 

That  water  may  hold  in  solution  many  dele-  to  a  dangerous  excess, 

teriousingredients  has  been  shewn  and  the  Water,  says  he,  is  the  main  diluter  of 

subject  has  been  thought  of  so  much  im-  the  food  and  fluids  in  general.    It  likewise 
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becomes  the  vehicle  of  all  nourishment  to 
the  animal.  On  that  accoimt,  we  cannot 
be  too  cm'ious  about  its  qualities,  nor  de- 
licate in  our  choice  of  it  for  our  horses,  as 
it  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  those  bodies 
Avhicli  it  passes  through.  Whether  they 
are  metallic,  saline,  or  earthy,  &c.  these 
foreign  matters  mix  with  the  animal  fluids, 
according  to  their  different  gravity,  and 
the  capacity  of  tlie  canals  through  which 
they  circulate,  and  will,  by  the  laws  of 
motion,  be  deposited  on  one  part  or 
other. 

As  the  proportion  of  water  which  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  animal  fluids 
is  considerable,  so  likewise  is  the  propor- 
tion of  fluids  secreted.  A  large  quantity 
of  water  diffused  through  the  whole  mass 
of  fluids  in  the  bodj^,  adds  to  its  fluidity. 
Hence  it  will  be  obvious  that  constant 
and  frequent  supplies  of  water  are  not 
only  necessary  to  dihite  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  but  the  mass  of  fluids  in  general; 
as  tliey,  even  in  the  most  healthy  state,  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  putrefaction,  and 
require  constant  supplies  both  of  food  and 
drink  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

Those  who  have  searched  into  the  causes 
of  disease  in  the  hmnan  body,  allege  that 
some  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  chronic 
kind  proceed,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  use  of  unwholesome  water ;  and,  by 
comparing  the  different  strata  of  earth 
through  which  water  passes  about  popu- 
lous cities,  they  affirm,  that,  where  the 
water  is  bad,  those  diseases  prevail  most. 
It  is  likewise  thought  that  the  disposition 
to  gravel  in  the  urine  may  be  owing  to 
the  same  cause.  In  like  manner,  water 
which  contains  mineral  bodies,  and  metal- 
lic salts,  is  thought  to  enlarge  the  glands 
of  the  throat  and  jaws;  and  hence  it  is 
said,  that  the  inhabitants  about  the  Alps, 
&c.  where  the  waters  abound  much  with 
these  qualities,  are  much  disposed  to  glan- 
dular obstructions,  and  other  serious  ma- 
ladies. These  circumstances  seem  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion,  that  those  waters  are 
not  digestible,  or  that  they  do  not  assimi- 
late or  mix  intimately  with  the  fluids ; 
and  hence  prove  the  source  of  calcvdons 
concretions,  and  of  hard  swellings,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body. 

The  effects  of  imwholesome  water  upon 
the  human  body  being  thus  evident,  if  the 
diseases  of  animals,  particularly  those  of 
horses,  were  as  thoroughly  investigated,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  would  be 
found  equally  hurtful  to  brute  animals ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  they  are  subject  to 
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diseases  which,  in  many  respects,  resem- 
ble those  of  the  human  body.  We  like- 
wise find,  upon  dissecting  their  bodies, 
that  they  are  subject  to  calculous  concre- 
tions, and  hard  tumours,  in  different  or- 
gans, and  which  may  originate  from  the 
source  we  suspect. 

Here  our  author  adduces  some  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  urinary  calculi  in  horses 
and  quotes  tlie  opinion  of  Bracken,  who, 
in  his  second  volume  of  "  Farriery  Im- 
proved, "when  treating  of  the  gravel,  says, 
"  But  the  greatest  cause  of  it  (in  my 
thoughts)  is  owing  to  their  drinking  such 
waters  as,  by  running  through  the  various 
strata  of  earth,  are  impregnated  with  stony 
particles.  In  short,  whatever  can  bring 
on  on  accnmidation  of  earthy,  or  rather 
tartareous,  mattei",  in  the  urinary  passages, 
whether  by  obstructing  or  lessening  the 
capacity  of  the  canals,  or  by  immediately 
or  remotely  producing  the  substance  it- 
self, will  cause  gravel,  and  in  time  the 
stone." 

"  It  has  frequently  been  observed,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Clarke,  "that  horses  do  not 
thrive  on  changing  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  although  their  treat- 
ment, in  every  respect,  be  the  same,  the 
difference  of  water  excepted.  This  per- 
liaps,  may,  in  a  great  measin^e,  be  owing 
to  the  quality  of  the  water  they  drink, 
and  which  may  be  possessed  of  different 
qualities  from  that  to  which  they  had  be- 
fore been  accustomed.  This  is  particularly 
observed  in  those  places  where  the  stable 
yards  are  supplied  from  pit-wells,  some  of 
wliicli  are  very  deep,  and  the  water  very 
hard,  which  occasions  that  chilliness, 
trembling,  and  shaking,  which  frequently 
is  observed  in  horses  wlien  they  drink  it 
immediately  after  it  is  new  pumped,  and 
which  causes  their  coats  to  stare,  and  stand 
on  end,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  some- 
times they  are  griped,  and  seem  greatly 
out  of  order. 

Spring-water  is  liable  to  partake  of  all 
the  metaUine  or  mineral  strata  through 
which  it  passess.  Hence  it  becomes  nox- 
ious or  salutary,  according  to  the  nature 
of  those  substances  with  which  it  has  been 
in  contact. 

River-water  has  likewise  its  different 
qualities  from  tlie  various  soils  through 
whicli  it  travels ;  but,  in  general,  it  is 
much  softer  than  water  that  nms  under 
ground,  and  therefore  much  fitter  for 
use. 

Well  or  pit-water  is  subject  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  spring-water,  with  this 
additional  circumstance,  that  it  is  gener- 
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ally  hard,  and,  by  stagnating  long  in  the 
well,  it  may  there  take  up  from  the  bed 
it  lies  upon  such  particles  as  may  render 
it  more  unwholesome ;  therefore  the  good- 
ness of  all  well  or  pit-water  is  to  be  doubt- 
ed, and  particularly  that  which  is  taken 
from  very  deep  wells. 

Pond-water  (under  which  head  may  be 
included  all  stagnant  waters,  which  gener- 
ally proceed  from  rain),  if  lying  on  a 
clean  or  clayey  bottom,  and  fresh,  answers 
very  well  for  cattle  of  all  kinds ;  but,  in 
warm  weather,  it  is  apt  to  corrupt  and 
ferment,  which  renders  it  unwholesome, 
and  the  most  uncleanly  and  disagreeable 
of  any." 

Mr.  Clarke  is  inclined  to  prefer,  upon 
the  whole,  those  waters  "that  are  lightest, 
and  most  readily  break  soap,"  as  these 
easily  digest  and  assimilate  with  the  fluids 
of  the  animal. 

"  To  correct  the  hardness  of  pit-water, 
and  render  it  more  salutary  for  horses  to 
drink,"  he  says,  "it  should  be  pumped 
into  a  large  trough,  and  exposed  to  the 
open  air  for  some  time  before  it  is  used ; 
or,  if  a  cart-load  or  two  of  clay  or  chalk 
were  thrown  into  the  well,  it  would  greatly 
improve  the  water.  It  has  likewise  been 
found,  that  breaking  down  a  piece  of  clay, 
about  the  size  of  an  apple,  in  a  pailful  of 
hard  water,  before  it  is  given  to  horses  for 
drink,  morning  and  evening,  has  pro- 
duced a  considerable  favourable  change 
on  the  coats  of  horses.  Indeed  it  will  be 
found,  that,  where  horses  are  obliged  to 
drink  hard  water,  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  rough-haired,  and  at  the  same  time, 
they  will  have  a  great  deal  of  dusty  mat- 
ter at  the  roots  of  it,  even  although  they 
should  be  well  curried  and  frequently 
brushed ;  which  plainly  shows  that  there 
is  some  obstruction  of  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  which  prevents  the  natural  perspir- 
ation, and,  of  course,  that  shining  appear- 
ance of  the  hair,  which  is  observed  in  all 
horses  that  perspire  freely.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  this  cutaneous  obstruc- 
tion proceeds  from  the  constant  drinking 
of  water  of  a  bad  quality. 

Water  that  is  transmitted  through  lime- 
stone, although  exposed  to  the  open  air  in 
large  ponds,  will  retain  its  hardness,  and 
produce  all  the  eflects  above  mentioned  on 
horses  that  drink  it  constantly.  This  was 
observed  at  a  nobleman's  seat  near  Edin- 
burgh. On  mentioning  the  above  circum- 
stance, accidentally,  to  a  great  breeder  of 
cattle,  from  the  north  of  England,  he  ad- 
vised the  throwing  some  cart-loads  of  clay 
into  the  pond,  which  produced  a  consider- 
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able  change  on  the  water  for  the  bet- 
ter. 

When  pit-water  is  rendered  impure, 
from  stagnating  too  long,  without  being 
drawn  off  by  pumping,  or  when  it  has  ac- 
quired any  bad  smell,  by  filth  getting  into 
it,  or  full  of  animalcula  or  small  earth- 
worms, throwing  into  the  well  a  few  sho- 
vels-full of  bm-nt  lime  will  render  it  sweet 
and  fit  for  use. 

Horses  have  a  delicate  taste  and  smell, 
and  are  very  nice  in  the  choice  both  of 
what  they  eat  and  what  they  drink ;  of 
course,  they  shun,  when  it  is  in  their  pow- 
er, every  thing  that  is  disagreeable  to  their 
senses.  But  when  they  are  long  restricted 
from  drinking  water,  they  will,  in  that 
case,  offend  their  taste  to  assuage  their 
thirst.  This  is  evident  from  their  readily 
drinking  water  strongly  impregnated  with 
nitre,  or  with  quick-lime,  in  certain  cases, 
when  these  are  given  as  medicine.  But 
this  restriction  ought  never  to  be  laid  on 
horses,  more  especially  when  they  are  la- 
bouring under  any  inflammatory  diseases ; 
as,  in  such  cases,  they  cannot  drink  too 
much,  in  order  to  dilute  their  blood  and 
promote  their  natural  secretions.  But  it 
too  frequently  happens,  through  misma- 
nagement, that  they  are  forced,  from  ne- 
cessity, to  drink  water  which  they  loath, 
and  that,  of  course  very  sparingly  ;  when, 
at  the  same  time  time,  if  given  them  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  of  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, it  might  prove  in  many  cases,  the 
best  medicine  they  could  have. 

Horses  should  neverbe  suffered  to  drink 
too  much  cold  water  at  one  time.  If  they 
are  disposed  to  this,  it  shows  that  they 
have  been  neglected  in  this  respect ;  foi', 
if  they  had  ahvays  water  at  command, 
they  would  drink  often,  but  never  too 
mxich  at  once.  For  this  reason,  water 
should  be  offered  them  frequently,  but  not 
in  too  great  a  quantity.  Neither  should 
they  be  allowed  to  drink  much  water  when 
they  are  going  to  perform  any  active  ex- 
ercises, as  has  been  noticed  in  another 
place.     See  Management. 

It  is,  however,  very  refreshing  to  horses 
to  allow  them  to  wash  their  mouths  and 
throat  by  a  glut  or  two  of  Avater,  after  per- 
forming any  severe  exercise ;  but  they 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  indulged  in 
drinking  a  quantity  of  cold  water  when 
they  are  overheated.  This  should  be  par- 
ticularly guarded  against,  as  the  conse- 
quences are  dangerous,  and  frequently 
prove  fatal  to  tliem  ;  for,  when  a  quantity 
of  cold  water  is  taken  into  the  stomach  in 
this  heated  state,  when  its  vessels  are  full, 
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and  distended  with  blood,  a  stagnation  of 
the  blood  in  these  vessels  takes  place,  a  mor- 
tification follows,  and  death  ensues;  there- 
fore, when  a  horse  has  been  overheated, 
from  exercise,  &c.  small  quantities  of  wa- 
ter should  be  given  him  at  a  time  in  a 
pail,  but  not  till  he  appears  to  be  tlio- 
roughly  cooled.  In  very  cold  weather,  in- 
deed, the  chill  should  be  taken  off,  by 
mixing  the  water  with  some  which  has 
been  heated.  In  these  cases,  it  is  like- 
wise of  service  to  add  to  it  some  oatmeal 
or  bran." 

Tlie  too  common  practice  of  riding 
horses  hard  after  they  have  drank  water, 
in  order  (as  the  phrase  is)  to  warm  it  in 
their  bellies,  Mr.  Clark,  very  properly, 
condemns  ;  but  walking  or  trotting  gcntl}' , 
he  thinks,  may  be  of  use.  In  travelling, 
towards  the  end  of  the  stage,  if  a  horse 
is  not  too  warm,  it  is  very  proper,  if  an 
opportunity  offers,  to  give  him  a  little  wa- 
ter, but  by  no  means  to  suffer  him  to 
di-ink  so  great  a  quantity  as  to  endanger 
internal  inflammation. 

To  the  cautions  of  the  judicious  writer 
from  whom  we  have  quoted,  we  are  in- 
clined to  recommend  that  of  avoiding  the 
use  of  water  that  has  stood  long  in  a  lead- 
en cistern.  It  is  well  known  that  horses 
are  extremely  subject  to  cholic  ;  and  as 
water  is  very  liable  to  unwholesome  im- 
pregnation from  lead,  the  latter  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  frequently  is,  the  actual, 
though  unsuspected,  cause  of  that  malady. 

WAXY  was  a  horse  of  considerable  re- 
putation upon  the  turf,  and  wliose  perform- 
ances rendered  him  a  stallion  of  higli 
estimation.  He  was  bred  by  Sir  F.  Poole ; 
foaled  in  1790  ;  got  by  PotSo's  out  of 
Maria,  a  daughter  of  Herod.  In  1 79.3, 
when  three  years  old,  he  won  the  Derby 
Stakes  (at  Epsom)  of  50gs.  each,  half  for- 
feit, (.50  subscribers,)  beating  twelve  ;  the 
remainder    paj'ing    forfeit.        The    odds 


twelve  to  one  against  him  at  starting. 
At  Lewes  he  won  a  sweepstakes  of  lOgs. 
each,  (9  subscribers,)  carrying  71b.  extra. 
At  Abingdon  he  won  a  sweepstakes  of 
lOgs.  each,  5  subscribers.  In  1794,  he 
won  the  Jockey  Club  ])late  at  Newmarket; 
the  King's  lOOgs.  at  Ipswich  ;  a 501.  plate, 
and  GOg's.  at  Lewes.  In  1795,  the  King's 
plate  at  Salisbury.  In  179G,  the  King's 
plate  at  Guildford  ;  a  subscription  of  lOgs. 
each,  (13  subscribers,)  at  Lewes;  and 
the  King's  plate  at  Salisbury.  In  1797, 
he  broke  down  in  running  for  the  gold 
cup  at  Oxford.  The  following  season  he 
was  announced  as  a  stallion,  at  10  guineas 
a  mare,  and  half  a  guinea  the  groom,  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex. 

WEANING  is  the  act  of  separating  a 
colt  or  filly  from  its  dam  ;  and  must  al- 
ways become  dependent  upon  circum- 
stances, in  respect  to  the  kind  of  country  in 
which  the  colt  is  produced,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  for  whi^li  he  is  bred,  and  the  late 
or  early  part  of  the  season  in  which  he 
was  foaled.  A  foal  produced  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
will  better  bear  weaning  in  the  early  part 
of  October,  than  a  foal  dropj^ed  in  June 
will  in  two  months  after.  Where  the 
foal,  from  having  fallen  late  in  the  yeai", 
or  any  other  cause,  is  observed  to  be  weak 
in  body  and  constitution,  or  stinted  in 
growth,  great  advantage  may  be  obtained 
by  letting  him  run  in  an  imrestrained 
state  with  the  dam  during  the  remainder 
of  the  winter. 

At  whatever  time  weaning  may  be  de- 
termined on,  the  transition  from  one  food 
to  another  so  exceedingly  opposite,  should 
not  be  too  suddenly  made  ;  the  salutary 
interposition  of  mashes,  made  from  ground 
malt  and  bran,  and  thin  in  consistence, 
will  jn'ove  a  pleasing  and  consolatory  as- 
sistance for  the  loss  the  foal  has  sustained. 


WEASEL. — The  hare  hcis  no  enemy  more  fatal  than  the  weasel, 
which  will  follow  and  terrify  it  into  a  state  of  absolute  imbecility, 
when  it  gives  itself  up  without  resistance,  at  the  same  time  making 
piteous  outcries.  The  weazel  seizes  its  prey  near  the  head  ;  the 
bite  is  mortal,  although  the  wound  is  so  small,  that  the  entrance  of 
the  teeth  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  a  hare  or  rabbit  bit  in  this  manner 
is  never  known  to  recover,  but  lingers  for  some  time  and  dies. 

The  common  weasel  is  the  least  animal  of  this  species  ;  the  dispro- 
portionate length  and  height  of  the  little  animals  which  compose  this 
class  are  their  principal  characteristic,  and  are  alone  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  all  other  carnivorous  quadrupeds.  The  length 
of  the  wolf  in  proportion  to  its  height  is  as  one  and  a  half  to  one  ; 
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that  of  the  weasel  is  nearly  as  four  to  one.  The  weasel  never  exceeds 
seven  inches  in  length,  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  which  is  only  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  it  ends  in  a  point,  and  adds  considerably  to 
the  apparent  length  of  the  body.  The  height  of  the  weasel  is  not 
above  two  inches  and  a  half,  so  that  it  is  almost  three  times  as  long 
as  it  is  high.  The  most  prevailing  colour  is  a  pale  tawny  brown, 
resembling  cinnamon  on  the  back,  sides,  and  legs ;  the  throat  and 
belly  white ;  beneath  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  on  each  jaw,  is  a 
spot  of  brown  ;  the  eyes  are  small,  round  and  black  ;  the  ears  broad 
and  large,  and,  from  a  fold  at  the  lower  part  have  the  appearance  of 
being  double:  it  has  whiskers  like  a  cat,  but  has  two  more  teeth  than 
any  of  the  cat  kind,  having  thirty-two  in  number,  and  these  well 
adapted  for  tearing  and  chewing  its  food.  The  motion  of  the  weasel 
consists  of  unequal  bounds  or  leaps,  and  in  climbing  a  tree  it  gains  a 
considerable  height  by  a  single  spring  from  the  ground :  in  the  same 
precipitate  manner  it  jumps  upon  its  prey,  and,  as  it  possesses  great 
flexibility  of  body,  it  easily  evades  the  attempts  of  much  stronger 
animals  to  seize  it.  We  are  told  that  an  eagle,  having  pounced  upon 
a  weasel,  mounted  into  the  air  with  it,  and  was  soon  after  observed  to 
be  in  great  distress  ;  the  little  animal  had  extricated  itself  so  much  from 
the  eagle's  hold,  as  to  be  able  to  fasten  upon  the  throat,  which  pre- 
sently brought  the  eagle  to  the  ground,  and  gave  the  weasel  an 
opportunity  of  escaping.  This  however  is  somewhat  unlikely,  as  the 
distance  from  the  eagle's  claws  to  its  throat,  when  flying,  would  be 
farther  than  the  largest  weasel  could  reach. 

The  activity  of  the  weasel  is  remarkable ;  it  will  run  up  the  sides 
of  a  wall  with  such  facility  that  no  place  is  secure  from  it.  The 
weasel  always  preys  in  silence,  and  never  utters  any  cry,  except  when 
it  is  struck,  when  it  expresses  resentment  or  pain  by  a  rough  kind  of 
squeaking.  It  is  useful  to  the  farmer  in  winter  by  clearing  his  barns 
and  granaries  of  rats  and  mice ;  more  slender  and  more  nimble  than 
the  cat,  it  presents  a  more  deadly  foe,  as  it  can  pursue  the  former 
into  its  hole,  where  their  destruction  is  certain  to  follow.  Into  the 
pigeon  house,  it  is  sometimes  a  most  unwelcome  intruder,  as  it  spares 
neither  eggs  nor  young  ones.  In  summer  it  ventures  to  a  distance 
from  its  usual  haunts ;  is  frequently  found  by  the  side  of  water  near 
corn  mills,  and  frequently  follows  wherever  a  swarm  of  rats  occupy 
any  place. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  spring  and  takes  great  pains  for  the 
comfort  of  her  young,  by  preparing  a  bed  for  them  of  moss  or  some 
warm  soft  material.  They  have  from  three  to  five  at  a  litter,  which 
are  born  bhnd,  but  they  soon  acquire  both  sight  and  strength  to 
follow  their  dam  in  her  excursions. 

This  animal  sleeps  in  its  hole  during  the  gi*eater  part  of  the  day, 
and  the  evening  is  the  chief  time  when  it  commences  its  depredations ; 
it  then  may  be  seen  stealing  from  its  retreat  and  creeping  about  in 
search  of  prey,  which  extends  to  all  eggs  it  can  meet  with,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  destroys  the  bird. that  endeavours  to  defend  them.  If 
it  enters  the  hen  roost,  the  chickens  are  sure  to  fall  victims;  it  does 
not  often  attack  the  cocks  or  old  hens,  nor  does  it  devour  what  it  kills 
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on  the  spot,  but  drags  it  ofFto  eat  at  leisure.  The  weasel's  appetite 
for  animal  food  is  insatiable  and  never  forsakes  it;  though  as  soon  as 
it  has  killed  any  animal,  it  sucks  the  blood,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
touch  the  flesh  till  compelled  by  hunger. 

The  odour  of  the  weasel  is  very  strong,  and  is  the  most  offensive 
in  summer  time,  or  when  irritated  or  pursued. 

Notwithstanding  the  report  of  its  being  so  wild  when  kept  in  a  cage, 
as  to  be  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation,  and  so  shy  of  any  person 
approaching  to  look  at  it,  as  to  hide  itself  in  the  wool  or  hay  given  it 
for  its  bed,  and  of  its  constantly  refusing  to  eat  in  the  presence  of 
any  one,  Bufl^on  gives  two  instances  of  its  being  tamed.  The  one 
was  of  a  lady,  who  tried  the  experiment  upon  a  young  weasel  taken 
in  her  garden,  which  soon  learned  to  recognise  and  lick  the  hand 
from  which  it  received  its  food,  and  became  as  familiar  and  frolic- 
some as  a  dog  or  a  squirrel.  In  the  other  case,  a  gentleman  suc- 
ceeded so  completely  in  training  a  young  weasel,  that  it  followed  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  would  distinguish  his  voice,  and  spring  over 
other  persons  to  get  to  him. 

^  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  weasel  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
similar  to  those  of  the  stoat  already  described. 


WEN.  A  fleshy  substance,  that,  m 
difFerent  instances,  has  been  known  to 
grow  out  ahuost  on  all  parts  of  a  horse's 
body.  The  cause  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed is  difhcult  to  assign.  They  begin 
usually  in  the  skin,  where  the  vessels  are 
extremely  small ;  and  these,  enlarging 
gradually,  in  time  grow  to  a  considerable 
size. 

Wens  are  seldom  painful,  owing  to  their 
small  beginning  and  slow  growth  ;  being 
sometimes  of  several  years  standing  before 
they  arrive  to  any  great  size.  They  be- 
come at  last  like  the  natural  flesh,  and 
rarely  are  attended  with  any  other  bad 
consequence  than  the  deformity,  or  weight, 
upon  the  parts  where  they  are  situated. 
Their  substance  is  generally  fleshy,  and  for 
the  most  part  spongy;  though  some  are 
spongy  in  part,  with  a  mixture  of  schirrous 
hardness,  of  a  scrophulous  or  cancerous 
disposition,  especially  when  they  arise 
among  the  glandular  parts. 

When  a  wen  takes  its  origin  from  a 
tendon,  or  is  attached  to  the  fascia  con- 
nected with  the  muscles,  or  when  any 
part  of  a  wen  is  involved  with  their  fibres, 
the  part  generally  appears,  upon  dissec- 
tion, like  so  many  threads  laid  close  to- 
gether; and  this,  according  to  some,  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  true  schirrus.  When  a 
wen  has  a  communication  with  the  mem- 
brana  adiposa,  its  sidjstance  is  then  chiefly 
an  accumulation  of  a  greasy  matter  resem- 
bling suet ;  and  in  some  cases  a  consider- 
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able    quantity   of  clear  water  has  been 
found. 

If  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  remove 
wens,  the  assistance  of  a  skilful  veterina- 
rian is  necessary. 

Will PPER-iN.  The  whipper-in  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  he  is  gener- 
ally considered  by  those  who  do  not  study 
hunting,  particularly  to  a  pack  of  fox 
hounds ;  with  harriers,  the  duty  of  the 
whipper-in  is  a  minor  consideration,  and 
consists  in  little  more  than  getting  on  the 
tailing  or  sluggisli  hounds.  Beckford 
says,  (and  says  truly)  that  no  pack  of  fox 
hounds  is  complete  without  two  whippers- 
in ;  the  first  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
second  huntsman,  and  should  possess 
nearly  the  same  good  qualities.  It  is 
necessary  besides  that  he  should  be  attrac- 
tive and  obedient  to  the  huntsman  ;  and, 
as  his  horse  will  probably  have  most  to 
do,  the  lighter  he  is  the  better ;  but  if  he 
is  a  good  horseman  it  will  sufHciently 
overbalance  such  an  objection.  He  should 
not  be  conceited.  "  I  had  formerly  one 
(says  Beckford)  who  instead  of  stopping 
hounds  as  he  ought,  would  try  to  kill  a 
fox  by  himself  This  fault  is  unpardon- 
able :  he  should  always  maintain  to  the 
huntsman's  halloo,  and  stop  such  hounds 
as  divide  from  it — when  stopped,  he  should 
get  forward  with  them  to  the  huntsman." 
The  first  whipper-in  must  be  contented 
to  act  an  under  part,  except  when  circum- 
stances require  that  he  should  act  other- 
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wise.  "  I  prefer  (says  the  author  from 
whom  we  have  ah-eady  quoted)  an  excel- 
lent whipper-in  to  an  excellent  huntsman. 
The  opinion,  T  believe,  is  new;  I  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  explain  it. — My 
meaning  is  this,  that  I  think  I  should 
have  better  sport  and  kill  more  foxes  with 
a  moderate  huntsman  and  an  excellent 
whipper-in,  than  with  the  best  of  hunts- 
men without  such  an  assistant.  My 
reasons  are,  that  good  hounds  (and  I  would 
not  keep  bad  ones)  stand  oftener  in  need 
of  the  one  than  the  other ;  and  genius, 
which,  in  a  whipper-in,  if  attended  by 
obedience,  his  first  requisite,  can  do  no 
harm ;  in  a  huntsman,  is  a  dangerous, 
though  desirable  quality;  and,  if  not  ac- 
companied with  a  large  share  of  prudence, 
and  I  may  say  humility,  will  often  spoil 
your  sport  and  hurt  your  hounds.  A 
gentleman  told  me  he  heard  the  famous 
William  Dean,  when  his  hounds  were 
running  hard  in  a  line  with  Daventiy, 
from  whence  they  were  at  that  time  many 
miles  distant,  swear  exceedingly  at  the 
whipper-in,  saying,  '  What  hus'mess  have 
you  here  V  The  man  was  amazed  at  the 
question.  '  Why,  don't  you  know  (said 
he)  and  be  d — d  to  you,  that  the  great 
earth  at  Daventry  is  open  V  The  man 
got  forward,  and  reached  the  earth  just 
time  enough  to  see  the  fox  go  in.  If 
therefore,  whippers-in  are  at  liberty  to  act 
as  they  shall  think  right,  they  are  much 
less  confined  than  the  huntsman  himself, 
who  must  follow  his  hounds ;  and  conse- 
quently they  have  greater  scope  to  exert 
their  genius,  if  they  have  any." 

The  whipper-in  should  always  be  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tlie  cover  from  the  hunts- 
man :  if  within  hearing  of  his  halloo,  it  is 
near  enough ;  for  that  is  the  hunting  signal 
he  is  to  obey.  The  station  of  the  second 
whipper-in  may  be  near  the  huntsman, 
for  which  reason  any  boy  that  can  halloo, 
smack  a  whip,  and  ride  well  may  answer 
the  purpose. 

The  first  whipper-in  should  be  able  to 
hunt  the  hounds  occasionally,  and  his 
being  able  to  do  so,  will  answer  another 
good  purpose — it  will  make  the  huntsman 
more  attentive. 

When  the  hounds  leave  the  kennel,  the 
first  whipper-in  should  precede  them ;  the 
second  whipper-in  should  be  some  little 
distance  behind  them.  "  Such  (says  Beck- 
ford)  should  be  the  arrangement;  if  not, 
I  feai-,  the  hounds  will  not  be  suffered  to 
empty  themselves,  let  their  wants  be  ever 
so  great ;  for  as  soon  as  a  boy  is  made  a 
whipper-in,  he  fancies  he  is  to  whip  the 
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hounds  whenever  he  can  get  at  them, 
whether  they  deserve  it  or  not." 

When  a  fox  goes  awaj^,  the  first  whip- 
per-in should  set  off  with  the  huntsman  ; 
but  the  second  whipper-in  should  not  leave 
the  cover  while  a  single  hound  remains  in 
it;  nothing  can  be  worse  than  suffering 
hounds  to  remain  behind ;  whilst  keeping 
them  well  together  is  one  of  the  surest 
means  to  render  them  steady. 

The  first  whipper-in,  if  he  possesses 
genius,  will  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  exercising  it :  he  may  get  forward  to 
any  great  earth  that  by  chance  may  be 
open ;  he  may  suck  the  wind  to  halloo  or 
mob  a  fox  when  the  scent  fails ;  he  may 
keep  him  off  his  foil ;  he  may  stop  the 
tail  hounds  and  get  them  forward ;  and 
has  it  frequently  in  his  power  to  assist 
the  hounds,  without  doing  them  any  hurt, 
provided  he  has  sense  enough  to  distin- 
guish where  he  is  wanted  most.  Besides, 
the  most  essential  part  of  fox  hunting,  the 
making  and  keeping  the  pack  steady,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  him  ;  as  a  huntsman 
should  seldom  rate,  and  never  flog,  a 
hound.  In  fact,  the  first  whipper-in  may 
be  justly  considered  as  a  second  hunts- 
man ;  and  to  be  perfect,  he  should  be  as 
capable  of  hunting  the  hounds  as  the 
huntsman  himself. 

A  whipper-in  should  always  get  to  the 
head  of  the  hounds  before  he  attempts  to 
stop  them.  The  rating  behind  is  to  little 
pm-pose ;  and,  if  they  are  in  cover,  may 
prevent  him  from  knowing  which  are  the 
culprits.  When  hounds  are  running  a 
fox,  the  first  whipper-in  shoidd  content 
himself  with  stopping  such  as  are  riotous, 
and  should  get  them  forward.  They 
may  be  condemned  upon  the  spot,  but  the 
punishment  should  be  deferred  till  the 
next  day,  when  they  may  be  taken  out 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  the  fault, 
and  suffer  the  punishment  accordingly. 

A  whipper-in,  while  breaking  in  young 
hounds,  will  sometimes  rate  them  before 
they  commit  the  fault:  this  prevents  them 
for  that  time ;  but  they  will  be  just  as 
ready  to  begin  the  next  opportunity.  He 
had  much  better  let  them  quite  alone,  till 
he  sees  what  they  would  be  at;  and  the 
discipline  may  then  be  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  offence.  Whether  a  riotous 
young  hovmd  runs  little  or  much  is  of 
small  consequence,  if  he  be  not  encouraged : 
it  is  the  blood  only  that  signifies,  which 
in  every  kind  of  riot  should  carefully  be 
prevented. 

Whippers-in,  when  they  rate  a  hound 
(we    are    still    speaking   of  breaking -in 
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hounds,)  if  he  does  not  pay  attention, 
they  should  not  keeji  rating  on,  but  take 
up  the  delinquent  immediately,  and  ad- 
ministei-  the  Mhip  very  freely.  A  hound 
should  alwaj's  be  well  aware  for  what  he 
is  flogged;  a  hound  should  never  be  struck 
that  does  not  deserve  it ;  but  those  hounds 
that  deserve  punishment,  should,  gener- 
ally speaking,  receive  it  severely. 

Whippers-in  are  apt  to  rate  hounds  and 
then  endeavour  to  flog  them,  A  dog, 
after  being  rated,  will  naturally  avoid  tlie 
Avhip.  The  whipper  should  strike  first, 
and  rate  afterwards. 

The  second  whipper-in  should  be  very 
careful  to  bring  home  all  the  hounds. 
Beckford  observes,  "  I  lost  an  old  hound 
for  ten  days,  and  sent  all  the  country  over 
to  inquire  after  him ;  and,  at  last,  when  I 
thought  no  more  about  him,  in  drawing 
a  large  cover  in  the  country  v.-here  he  had 
been  lost,  he  joined  the  pack;  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly emaciated,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  was  recovered." 

The  getting  forward  the  tail  hounds  is 
a  necessary  part  of  fox  hunting,  in  which 
a  whipper-in  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
He  should  get  forward  at  times,  when  the 
huntsman  is  not  with  the  hounds;  but  the 
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second  whipper-in  (who frequently  is  a 
young  lad,  ignorant  of  his  business)  on  no 
account  ought  to  encoiu'age  or  rate  a 
hoiuid,  but  when  he  is  quite  certain  it  is 
right  to  do  it;  nor  is  he  ever  to  get  forward 
so  long  as  a  single  hound  remains  behind. 

As  an  interesting  corollary  to  the  pre- 
sent article,  we  shall  introduce  a  sketch  of 
the  closing  scene  of  Thomas  Moody,  for 
thirty  years  whipper-in  to  Mr.  Forrester's 
hounds,  in  Shropshire.  He  was  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death.  By  his  own  desire,  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  grave  by  a  number  of  earth- 
stoppers,  and  attended  by  many  sporting 
friends;  directly  after  the  corpse,  his 
favourite  horse  (named  by  himself  Old 
Soul)  followed,  carrying  his  last  fox's  brush 
in  the  front  of  his  bridle ;  his  cap,  whip, 
boots,  spurs,  and  girdle  being  laid  across 
the  saddle ;  and  after  the  burial  service 
was  read,  there  were,  by  his  own  desire, 
three  rattling  view  halloos  given  over  the 
grave. 

This  circiunstance  produced  the  follow- 
ing spirited  composition  from  the  pen  of 
W.  Pearce,  Esq.  it  was  set  to  music  by 
Shield,  and  frequently  sung  with  uncom- 
mon effect  by  Incledon: — 


You  all  know  Tom  Moody,  the  whipper-in,  well  : 

The  bell  just  done  tolling  was  honest  Tom's  knell : 

A  more  able  sportsman  ne'er  followed  a  hound 

Through  a  country,  well  known  to  him  fifty  miles  round : 

No  hound  ever  challenyd  so  deep  in  the  wood, 

But  Tom  well  knew  the  sound,  and  could  tell  if  'twas  good : — 

And  ail  with  attention  would  eagerly  mark, 

When  he  cheer'd  up  the  pack  with — Hark  !  Rattler  I  hark  !  hark  ! 

High ! — Wind  him !  and  cross  him  1 

Now,  Rattler,  boy  !  Hark! 

Six  crafty  earth-stoppers,  in  hunter's  green  drest. 
Supported  poor  Tom  to  "  an  earth"  made  for  rest : 
His  horse,  which  he  styl'd  his  "  Old  Soul,"  next  appear 'd. 
On  whose  forehead  the  brush  of  his  last  fox  was  rear'd ; 
Whip,  cap,  boots,  and  spurs,  in  a  trophy  were  bound ; 
And  here  and  there  followed  an  old  straggling  hound. 
Ah !  no  more  at  his  halloo  yon  vales  wiirthey  trace ! 
Nor  the  Wrekin*  resound  his  first  scream  in  the  chase! 

With  "High  over!  Now  press  him  ! 

Tally  ho!  Tally  ho!" 

Tom  thus  spoke  to  his  friends,  ere  he  gave  up  his  breath — 

"  Since  I  see  you're  resolv'd  to  be  in  at  the  death, 

One  favour  bestow — 'tis  the  last  I  shall  crave — 

Give  a  rattling  vieiu  halloo,  thrice,  over  my  grave ; 

And  unless  at  that  Avarning  I  lift  up  my  head. 

My  boys!  you  may  fairly  conclude  I  am  dead!" 


*  A  large  and  well  known  mountain  in  Shropshire. 
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Honest  Tom  was  obey'd,  and  the  shout  rent  the  sky, 
For  ev'ry  voice  join'd  in  th'  enlivening  cry — 

"Tally  ho !  Hark  forward  ! 

Tally  ho!  Tally  ho!" 

WHOO-WHOOP.     See  the  article  Halloo. 

WIGEON.  The  wigeon  is  in  length,  twenty  inches,  and  weight, 
twenty-four  ounces ;  bill,  narrow,  of  a  blueish  lead  colour,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  tip,  black ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  cream  colour,  over  the 
bill,  almost  white ;  head  and  neck,  light  bay;  the  plumage  of  the  back, 
and  sides  under  the  wings,  undulated  with  black  and  white  lines  ; 
wing  coverts,  brown,  more  or  less  mixed  with,  and  in  some  birds  al- 
most, white  ;  the  greater  quill  feathers,  dusky  ;  the  outermost  webs 
of  the  middle  feathers,  of  a  fine  green ;  the  tips,  black,  the  last 
striped  with  black  and  white  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
longer  than  the  others,  black  and  sharp  pointed,  the  rest  ash  colour- 
ed ;  the  belly,  white  ;  vent  feathers,  black  ;  legs,  dusky  lead  colour. 

The  head  of  the  female  is  of  a  rusty  brown,  spotted  with  black  ; 
the  back  is  of  a  deep  brown,  edged  with  a  paler  ;  the  tips  of  the  les- 
ser quill  feathers,  white  ;  the  belly,  white. 

This  species  is  common  on  most  parts  of  the  old  continent;  it  is 
caught  as  low  as  Egypt,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  November, 
by  nets  in  the  marshes  before  the  departure  of  the  waters ;  it  is  also 
found  at  Aleppo,  during  the  winter,  in  plenty ;  observed,  likewise, 
in  the  Caspian  sea  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  as  far  as  Sweden.  It  abounds  in  England  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  is  caught  in  the  decoys  ;  it  is  said  not  to  breed  in 
France,  nor  is  it  certain  that  they  breed  in  this  country.  Both 
sexes  are  alike  until  the  following  spring  after  hatching,  (this  ob- 
tains in  the  pintail,  the  gadwall,  and  the  shoveller,  who  are  all  grey 
and  have  no  beautiful  feathers  when  young,)  when  the  males  about 
March  gain  their  full  plumage,  but  lose  it  again  at  the  end  of  July, 
and  with  it,  in  some  measure,  their  voice,  which  they  regain,  and 
always  use  during  their  flight,  in  the  winter  season,  and  which  is 
thought  to  be  like  the  sound  of  a  fife.  Their  flesh  is  much  esteemed, 
and  they  are  easily  domesticated  in  places  where  there  is  much 
water,  and  are  greatly  admired  for  their  beauty,  sprightly  look, 
and  active  frolicksome  motions. 

WILD  FOWL.    Under  this  head  may  peopled  the  woods  and  the  fields  with  a 

be  classed  all  those  birds  which  frequent  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  ;  and, 

the  rivers,  marshes,  fenny  places,  and  the  to  leave  no  part  of  her  extensive  terri- 

sea  shore,  and  which  have  been  noticed  tories  untenanted,    she  has  stocked  the 

under  distinct  heads.  waters  with  its  feathered  inhabitants  also : 

Some  of  them  do  not  exactly  come  un-  she  has  taken  the  same  care  in  providing 
der  the  description  of  game,  at  least  in  for  the  wants  of  her  animals  in  this  ele- 
the  eye  of  the  law ;  but  they  are  all  ob-  ment,  as  she  has  done  with  respect  to 
jects  of  interest  to  the  sportsman,  particu-  those  of  the  other  ;  she  has  used  as  much 
larly  to  those  sportsmen  who  reside  near  precaution  to  render  water-fowl  fit  for 
the  sea,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  large  rivers,  swimming,  as  she  did  in  forming  land- 
fens,  or  marshes.  fowl  for  flight ;  she  has  defended  their 

The  progressions  of  naturefromoneclasg  feathers  with  a  natural  oil,  and  united 

ofbeings  to  another.are  always  by  slow  and  their  toes  by  a  webbed  membrane;  by 

almost  imperceptible  degrees.  She  has  which  contrivances  they  have  at  once  se- 
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ciirity  and  motion.  But  between  the  class- 
es of  land-birds  that  shun  the  water,  and 
■water-fowl  tliat  are  made  for  swimming 
and  living  on  it,  she  has  formed  a  very 
numerous  tribe  of  birds,  that  seem  to  par- 
take of  a  middle  nature  ;  that,  with  di- 
vided toes,  seemingly  fitted  to  live  on 
land  are  at  the  same  time  furnished  with 
appetites  that  chiefly  attach  them  to  the 
■waters.  These  can  pi-opcrly  be  called 
neither  land-birds  nor  water -fowl,  as  they 
chiefly  derive  their  sustenance  from  wa- 
tery places,  and  yet  are  unqualified  to 
seek  it  in  those  depths  where  it  is  often 
found  in  the  greatest  plenty. 

Tliis  class  of  birds,  of  the  crane  kind, 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  others  rather 
by  their  appetites  than  their  conformation. 
Yet  even  in  this  respect  they  seem  to  be 
sufliciently  discriminated  by  nature :  as 
they  are  to  live  among  the  waters,  yet 
are  incapable  of  swimming  in  them,  most 
of  tJiem  have  long  legs,  fitted  for  wading 
in  shallow  waters,  or'long  bills  proper  fo\- 
groping  in  them. 

Every  bird  of  this  kind,  habituated  to 
marshy  places,  may  be  known,  if  not  by 
the  lengtli  of  its  legs,  at  least  by  the  scaly 
surface  of  them.  Those  who  have  ob- 
served the  legs  of  a  snipe  or  a  woodcock, 
■will  easily  perceive  my  meaning  ;  and 
how  different  the  surface  of  the  skin  that 
covers  them  is  from  that  of  the  pigeon  or 
the  partridge.  Most  birds  of  this  kind 
also,  are  bare  of  feathers  half  w\ay  up  tlieir 
thighs ;  at  least,  in  all  of  them,  above  the 
knee. — Their  long  habits  of  wading  in  the 
waters,  and  having  their  legs  coiitinually 
in  moisture,  prevents  the  growth  of  fea- 
thers on  those  parts ;  so  that  there  is  a 
surprising  difference  between  the  leg  of  a 
crane,  naked  of  feathers  almost  up  to  the 
body,  and  the  falcon,  booted  almost  to  the 
very  toes. 

The  bill  is  also  very  distinguishable  in 
most  of  this  class.  It  is,  in  general,  lonn- 
er  than  that  of  other  birds,  and  in  some 
finely  fluted  on  every  side  ;  while  at  the 
point  it  is  possessed  of  extreme  sensibility, 
and  furnished  with  nerves,  for  the  better 
feeling  their  food  at  the  bottom  of  marshes, 
where  it  cannot  be  seen.  Some  birds  of 
this  class  are  thus  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience :  they  have  long  legs,  for  wad- 
ing ;  long  necks,  for  stooping  ;  long  bills, 
for  searching  ;  and  nervous  points,  for 
feeling.  Others  are  not  so  amply  pro- 
vided for ;  as  some  have  long  bills,  but 
legs  of  no  great  length  ;  and  others  have 
long  necks,  but  very  short  legs.  It  is  a 
rule  which  universally  holds,  "that  where 
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the  bird's  legs  are  long,  the  neck  is  also 
long  in  proportion.  It  would  indeed  be 
an  incurable  defect  in  the  bird's  conform- 
ation, to  be  lifted  upon  stilts  above  its 
food,  without  being  furnished  with  an  in- 
strument to  reach  it. 

If  we  consider  the  natural  power  of 
this  class,  in  a  comparative  view,  they 
will  seem  rather  inferior  to  those  of  every 
other  tribe.  Their  nests  are  more  simple 
than  those  of  the  sparrow  ;  and  their  me- 
thods of  obtaining  food  less  ingenious 
than  those  of  the  falcon  ;  the  pie  exceeds 
them  in  cunning ;  and  though  they  have 
all  the  voraciousness  of  the  poultry  tribe, 
they  want  their  fi^cundity.  None  of  this 
kind,  therefore,  have  been  taken  into  man's 
society,  or  under  his  protection  ;  they  are 
neither  caged  like  the  nightingale,  nor 
kept  tame  like  the  turkey,  but  lead  a  life 
of  precarious  liberty  in  fens  and  marshes, 
at  the  edges  of  lakes  and  along  the  sea- 
shore. They  all  live  upon  fish  or  insects, 
one  or  two  only  excepted. 

All  this  class,  therefore,  that  are  fed 
upon  insects,  their  food  being  easily  di- 
gestible, are  good  to  be  eaten  ;  while 
those  which  live  entirely  upon  fish, 
abounding  in  oil,  acquire  in  their  flesh 
the  rancidity  of  their  diet,  and  are,  in 
general,  unfit  for  our  tables.  To  savages, 
indeed,  and  sailors  on  a  long  voyage, 
every  thing  that  has  life  would  appear 
good  to  be  eaten ;  and  we  often  find  them 
recommendiug  those  animals  as  dainties, 
which  tliey  themselves  would  spurn  at 
after  a  course  of  good  living.  Nothing  is 
more  common  in  their  journals  than  such 
accounts  as  these- — "  this  day  we  shot  a 
fox — pretty  good  eating  ;  this  day  we  shot 
a  heron — prettj-  good  eating  ;"  and,  "  this 
day  we  killed  a  turtle"- — which  they  rank 
with  the  heron  and  thefox,  as  "  pretty  good 
eating."  Their  accounts,  therefore,  of 
the  flesh  of  these  birds,  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  ;  and  when  they  cry  up 
the  heron  or  the  stork  of  other  countries 
as  luxurious  food,  we  must  always  attend 
to  the  state  of  their  appetites  who  give 
the  character. 

WILD  FOWL  SHOOTING.  This 
amusement  is  never  likely  to  be  held  in 
general  estimation  ;  yet  in  the  severity  of 
a  hard  winter,  it  will  afford  diversion  of  a 
secondary  order,  or  enliven  a  dull  season, 
when  supei'ior  field  sports  are  not  to  be 
obtained ;  when,  in  fact,  from  the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  chase  of  the  hare  and 
the  fox  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  when, 
indeed,  the  pursuit  of  the  partridge,  &c. 
may  be  considered,  at  least,  as  very  un- 
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advisable,  and  frequently  abortive  —  in- 
deed, in  a  hard  frost,  pointers  cannot 
range,  the  state  of  the  ground  being  sucli 
as  veiy  soon  to  cut  their  feet  to  pieces. 
In  such  cases,  cock  shooting  may  be  fol- 
lowed as  well  as  snipe  shooting ;  and  to 
these  may  be  added  wild-fowl  shooting  in 
general. 

Wild-fowl  shooting,  we  are  perfectly 
aware,  is  pursued  throughout  the  winter ; 
but  unless  the  frost  be  sufficiently  severe 
so  as  to  enable  the  sportsman  to  walk 
upon  the  ice  over  the  marshes,  it  appears, 
at  least  to  us,  but  a  shivering  sort  of  busi- 
ness. When  a  well  frequented  marsh  be- 
comes completely  frozen  up,  the  birds 
which  haunt  such  places,  from  want  of 
food,  become  less  shy,  and  the  calls  of 
hunger  keep  them  constantly  on  the  move 
throughout  the  day,  which  is  not  the  case 
at  other  times,  as  they  seldom  fly,  in 
open  weather,  except  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  as  the  dusk  approaches  in  the 
evening. 

In  severe  frosts,  therefore,  the  sports- 
man is  not  under  the  necessity  of  hiding 
himself  behind  some  reeds  or  other  screen 
and  waiting  till  the  birds  pass,  but  can 
keep  his  blood  in  tolerable  circulation  by 
walking  about,  and  if  the  frost  has  been 
of  any  continuance,  he  will  be  very  likely 
to  obtain  good  sport ;  for,  as  all  wikl-iowl 
are  very  shy  in  general,  it  is  only  on  oc- 
casions like  these,  wiien  they  are  sufter- 
ing  from  hunger,  that  they  will  permit 
the  approach  of  the  sportsman. 

In  severe  frosts,  the  sportsman  will  do 
well  to  walk  by  the  side  of  running 
streams  and  brooks,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mai-sh,  and  those  in  particular  which  are 
sheltered  by  trees,  hedges,  or  other  cover ; 
as  wild  ducks,  and  birds  of  the  duck 
kind,  will  be  very  frequently  found  in 
them. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  erroneous  notion 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  respecting 
the  use  of  enormously  long  giuis  in  wild- 
fowl shooting,  where  the  object  is  fre- 
quently at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  hardness  of  its 
feathers,  is  not  so  easily  brought  down  as 
a  partridge,  pheasant,  &c.  The  author 
of  the  "  Shooter's  Companion,"  to  which 
we  have  repeatedly  referred,  was  the  first 
to  place  this  subject  before  the  eyes  of 
sportsmen  in  a  clear  and  forcible  light ; 
and,  therefore,  to  our  article  on  the  Fowl- 
ing Piece,  which  completely  embodies  the 
the  said  author's  ideas,  we  refer  our  readers 
for  further  information  on  the  subject. 
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Candour,  however,  and  common  justice 
compels  us  to  state,  that  the  erroneous 
notion  respecting  the  length  of  gun  bar- 
rels is  yet  not  completely  exploded ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  still  maintained  by  those 
who  ought  at  least  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  since  they  profess  to 
give  advice  to  others  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  251'ess ;  but  it  is  happy  for 
mankind,  that  this  almost  divine  engine 
(the  press)  can  correct  itself,  as  it  were  ; 
and  thus,  though  it  is  occasionally  pei'- 
verted  into  an  instrument  for  the  propa- 
gation of  crude  ideas,  consummate  ig- 
norance, and  besotted  stupidity ;  yet  the 
inconsiderate  and  flimsy  impression  which 
the  thoughtless  thus  receive,  vanishes, 
generally  speaking,  before  the  touch-stone 
of  truth,  like  a  pestiferous  exhalation  be- 
fore the  bright  beams  of  a  splendid  sun. 

Colonel  Hawker,  in  his  "  Instructions 
to  Young  Sportsmen,"  observes,  "a  short 
time  ago,  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  that 
a  barrel,  of  whatever  size  it  might  be, 
would  kill  the  farthest,  if  made  forty-eight 
times  the  diameter  of  the  intended  calibre, 
and  entered  in  the  MSS.  for  this  edition 
some  observations  to  that  effect.  But 
had  they  gone  to  the  press  I  should  have 
been  open  to  the  criticism  of  every  good 
experimentalist :  for  I  have  since  dis- 
covered, that  the  larger  the  gun,  the  longer 
it  must  be  in  proportion  (quite  wonderful!) 
because  the  further  the  shot  has  to  travel,, 
the  greater  must  be  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere." — -(What  a  discovery  !) 

The  Colonel,  to  prove  his  position,  talks 
about  guns,  the  barrels  of  which,  weigh 
from  59  to  69]bs  ;  weights,  we  presume,, 
which  few  sportsmen  would  feel  disposed 
to  carry !  and  I'emarks,  "  fire  a  foiu'teen. 
gauge  sporting  gim,  two  feet  eight  inches, 
or  forty-four  diameters,  at  Mr.  Manton's 
iron  door,  against  one  of  three  feet,  and 
there  will  probably  be  no  dift'crence." 
Hence  it  would  appear,  after  all,  that 
Colonel  Hawker  could  not  get  rid  of  some- 
lurking  doubts  in  his  mind  respecting  his 
hypothesis,  for  he  here  makes  an  admis- 
sion, which  overturns  "  at  one  fell  swoop" 
what  he  has  wriggled  and  laboured,  so 
hard  and  so  awkwardly  to  establish.  Co- 
lonel Hawker  is  evidently  much  attached 
to  wild-fowl  and  shore  shooting  ;  and  we 
have  not  the  least  objection  to  believe 
that  he  is  very  expert  at  the  business  ; 
but  since  he  has  chosen  to  give  his  ex- 
cogitations to  the  world  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  jiress,  his  work  has  thus  be- 
come a  fair  subject  of  animadversion  ; 
and  we  must  observe,  that  most  of  hia 
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notions  are  stale  or  a  century  behind  the 
present  state  of  things ;  that  his  ideas  are 
veiy  chimsily  expressed;  and  that  his 
"  Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen,"  we 
consider  as  worse  than  nothing. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  we 
considered  wild-fowl  shooting  as  a  second- 
ary sort  of  amusement,  but  preferable  in 
a  hard  frost  to  any  other  time ;  but  to 
those  who  are  partial  to  this  diversion  at 
all  seasons,  we  would  recommend  to  go 
well  2)repared  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, and  never  to  be  without  a  flask  of 
brandy  ;  water-proof  boots  are  also  advis- 
able ;  and  in  order  to  render  boots  water- 
proof, the  following  receipts  have  been 
frequently  and,  we  believe,  successfully, 
used  : — 

One  pint  of  linseed  oil,  half  a  pound  of 
mutton  suet,  eight  ounces  of  bees'  wax, 
and  one  pennyworth  of  rosin  :  the  whole 
to  be  boiled  together,  and  warmed  before 
using. 

Another. — If  the  boots  are  new,  take 
half  a  pound  of  bees'  wax,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rosin,  and  one  pound  of  tallow  : 
to  be  boiled  well  together,  and  warmed 
before  using. 

The  boots  should,  of  course,  be  well 
cleaned  from  the  dirt,  and  perfectly  dry, 
before  the  application  of  either  of  the 
above  receipts. 

The  soles  of  the  boots  might  have  a 
layer  of  cork,  or  waxed  canvas  introduced 
betwixt  them. 

Indian  rubber  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine,  spirit  of  asphaltum,  or  spirit  of 
turpentine,  and  rubbed  on  the  boots,  ren- 
ders them  completely  impervious  to  water. 
Fishermen  are  said  to  use  the  follow- 
ing preparation  for  their  boots: — bees' 
wax,  Burgimdy  pitch,  and  clean  turpen- 
tine, of  each,  two  ounces  ;  clear  rendered 
tallow,  four  ounces  : — all  melted  together 
and  applied  over  a  weak  flame  until  the 
leather  fills.  The  liquid  should  be  ap- 
plied by  degrees,  and  one  portion  dried  in 
before  another  is  spread  over. 

As  fen  birds  are  by  nature  extremely 
shy,  and  very  suspicious  of  the  approach 
of  a  human  being,  so  the  principal  con- 
sideration is  how  to  get  within  gvm  shot. 
Various  devices  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  stalk- 
ing horse  (wliich  has  been  already  noticed 
under  its  proper  head)  ;  but  the  method 
now  generally  resorted  to  for  the  purpose, 
is  to  occupy  some  station,  by  which  it  is 
expected  the  birds  will  pass,  when  flying 
to  feed.  We  have  already  observed  that 
these  birds  fly  and  feed  at  the  dawn  of 
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day,  and  also  towards  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing ;  these  are  the  times,  therefore,  which 
are  chosen  by  the  sportsman  for  eifecting 
his  purpose.  As  the  haunts  of  the  fowl 
are  generally  known,  the  stations  are 
taken  accordingly,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  most  eligible  spots,  a  small 
boat  or  punt  is  frequently  necessary  ;  and 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
business  sometimes  prove  very  successful. 
Such  people  are  able  to  shoot  either  by 
the  eye  or  the  ear ;  for,  as  the  fog  or  the 
dai'kness  of  the  night  frequently  prevents 
them  from  seeing  their  object,  they  listen 
to  the  noise  made  by  the  bird's  wings, 
and  direct  their  aim  accordingly — some 
of  these  people  shoot  with  astonishing  ac- 
cvu'acy  under  such  circumstances. 

On  the  extensive  marsh  called  Martin 
Mere,  in  Lancashire,  many  of  the  cot- 
tagers who  reside  on  its  borders,  make  a 
living  during  the  winter  by  shooting  and 
catching  ducks  and  fen  birds.  For  this 
piu'pose  they  go  out  regularly  night  and 
morning ;  and  as  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  manner  and  haunts  of  the  fowl, 
and  the  direction  of  their  flights  (^  which  will 
be  regulated  by  the  wind)  they  seldom 
return  home  utterly  unsuccessful.  Those 
gentlemen  who  wish  to  partake  of  the 
amusement  of  fen  shooting,  cannot  do 
better  than  put  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  those  who  reside,  as  it  were, 
on  the  marsh. 

Those,  however,  who  make  a  living  by 
catching  fen  birds  do  not  confine  their 
operations  to  the  fowling-piece  ;  on  the 
contrarj^,  they  capture  ducks  and  also 
other  birds  (and  snipes  in  particular)  by 
means  of  snares,  placed  in  and  by  the 
side  of  the  water.  These  snares  require 
attention  ;  for  kites  and  other  rapacious 
birds  which  are  constantly  to  be  seen 
about  marshes  and  fens,  are  always  on 
the  look  out,  and  when  a  bird  happens  to 
be  caught,  if  it  be  not  immediately  taken 
out  of  the  snare,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
pulled  to  pieces  by  them,  and  the  snare, 
perhaps,  destroyed  into  the  bargain. 

Fen  shooting  is,  of  course,  most  fol- 
lowed in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire, where  the  most  extensive  and  the 
best  stocked  fens  are  to  be  met  with. 

Shore  shooting  offers,  perhaps,  supe- 
rior sport  for  those  who  are  partial  to 
tliis  species  of  diversion  ;  of  which,  Mr. 
Gilpin  has  given  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion : — "  The  coast  between  Hampshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  (says  he)  is  pecu- 
liar, consisting,  at  ebb  tide,  of  vast  mud- 
dy flats,  covered  with  green  sea  weed :  it 
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affords  the  fowler  an  opportunity  of  prac- 
tising arts  perhaps  not  elsewhere  i-esorted 
to.  Fowling  and  fishing  are,  indeed,  on 
this  coast,  commonly  the  employments  of 
the  same  person.  He  who  in  summer, 
with  his  line  or  net,  plies  the  shores, 
when  they  are  overflown  by  the  tide  ;  in 
winter,  with  his  gun,  as  evening  draws 
on,  I'uns  up  in  his  boat  among  the  little 
creeks  which  the  tide  leaves  in  the  mud- 
lands,  and  lies  in  patient  expectation  of 
his  prey.  Sea  fowl  usually  feed  by  night, 
when  in  all  their  multitudes  they  come 
down  to  graze  on  the  savannahs  of  the 
shore.  As  the  sonorous  cloud  advances 
(for  their  noise  in  the  air  resembles  a 
pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry)  the  attentive 
fowler  listens  which  way  they  bend  their 
course;  perhaps  he  has  the  mortification 
to  hear  them  alight  at  too  great  a  distance 
for  his  gun  to  reach  them  ;  and  if  he  can- 
not edge  his  boat  round  some  winding 
creek,  which  is  not  always  in  his  power 
to  do,  he  despairs  of  success  that  night ;  per- 
haps, however,  he  is  more  fortunate,  and 
has  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the  airy  noise 
approach  nearer,  till  at  length  the  host 
settles  in  some  plain  upon  the  edge  of 
which  his  boat  is  moored  :  he  now,  as 
silently  as  possible,  primes  both  pieces 
anew  (for  he  is  genei-ally  double  armed) 
and  listens  with  all  liis  attention  :  it  is  so 
dark  that  he  can  take  no  aim,  for  if  lie 
could  discern  the  birds  they  would  see 
him  ;  and  being  extremely  timorous, 
would  seek  some  other  pasture.  Though 
they  march  with  noise,  they  feed  in  si- 
lence ;  some  indistinct  noises,  however,  if 
the  night  be  still,  issue  from  so  vast  a 
concourse ;  he  directs  his  piece,  there- 
fore, towards  the  sound,  fires  at  a  venture, 
and  instantly  catching  up  his  other  gun, 
discharges  it  where  he  supposes  the  flock 
to  rise  on  the  wing.  His  gains  for  the 
night  are  now  decided,  and  he  has  only 
to  gather  his  harvest  ;  he  immediately 
jiuts  on  his  mud  pattens  (flat  square 
pieces  of  board  which  the  fowler  ties  to 
his  feet,  that  he  may  not  sink  in  the  ooze) 
ignorant  yet  of  his  success,  and  goes 
groping  about  in  the  dark  in  quest  of  his 
booty,  picking  up  sometimes  many,  some- 
times not  one.  So  hardly  does  the  poor 
fowler  earn  a  few  shillings,  exposed  in  an 
open  boat  during  a  solitary  winter  night, 
to  the  weather  as  it  comes,  rain,  hail,  or 
snow,  on  a  bleak  coast,  a  league  probably 
from  the  beach,  and  often  liable,  with- 
out great  care  to  be  fixed  in  the  mud, 
where  he  would  become  an  inevitable 
prey  to  the  returning  tide.  I  have  heard 
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one  of  these  poor  fellows  say,  he  never 
takes  a  dog  with  him  in  these  expeditions, 
because  no  dog  could  bear  the  cold  which 
he  is  obliged  to  suffer ;  and,  after  all, 
others  frequently  enjoy  more  from  his  la- 
bours than  himself;  for  the  tide  often 
throws,  next  day,  on  different  parts  of  the 
shore,  many  of  the  birds  which  he  had 
killed,  but  could  not  find  in  tlie  night. 

"  This  hazardous  occupation  once  led 
a  fowler  into  singular  distress  ;  it  hap- 
pened too  in  the  day  time,  which  shews 
still  more  forcibly  the  risk  of  such  noc- 
turnal expeditions.  Mounted  on  his  mud 
pattens,  he  was  traversing  one  of  those 
oozy  plains  in  search  of  ducks,  and,  being 
intent  only  on  his  game,  suddenly  found 
the  water,  which  had  been  accelerated  by 
some  peculiar  circumstance  affecting  the 
tide,  had  made  an  alarming  progress 
around  him,  and  he  found  himself  com- 
pletely encircled  :  in  this  desperate  situ- 
ation, an  idea  struck  him  as  the  only 
hope  of  safety  :  he  retired  to  that  part 
which  seemed  the  highest,  from  its  being 
yet  uncovered  by  water,  and  striking  the 
barrel  of  his  long  gun  deep  into  the 
ooze,  he  resolved  to  hold  fast  by  it,  as 
well  for  a  support,  as  a  security  against 
the  waves,  and  to  wait  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide  :  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a 
common  tide  would  not  have  flowed  above 
his  middle  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  rea- 
soning upon  this  subject,  the  water  had 
now  reached  him  ;  it  rippled  over  his  feet; 
it  gained  his  knees,  his  waist  ;  button 
after  button  was  swallowed  up,  until  at 
length  it  advanced  over  his  shoulders  : 
with  a  palpitating  heart,  he  gave  himself 
up  for  lost :  still,  however,  he  held  fast  by 
his  anchor  :  his  eye  was  eagerly  in  search 
of  some  boat,  Avhich  might  accidently  be 
passing,  but  none  appeared.  A  head 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that 
sometimes  covered  by  a  wave,  was  no  ob- 
ject to  be  descried  from  the  land,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  league ;  nor  could  he 
exert  any  soimds  of  distress  that  could  be 
heard  so  far  :  while,  as  the  exigence 
would  allow,  he  was  making  up  his  mind 
to  the  terrors  of  certain  destruction,  his 
attention  was  called  to  a  new  object ;  he 
thought  he  saw  the  uppermost  button  of 
his  coat  begin  to  appear.  No  mariner 
floating  on  a  wreck  could  behold  approach- 
ing succour  with  greater  transport  than 
he  felt  at  this  transient  view  of  his  but- 
ton ;  but  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  was 
such,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide  so  slow, 
that  it  was  yet  some  time  before  he  durst 
venture  to  assure  himself  that  the  button 
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was  fairly  above  the  level  of  the  flood  ;  at 
length  a  second  button  appearing  at  in- 
tervals, his  sensations  may  rather  be  con- 
ceived  than  described :  and  In's  joy  gave 
him  spirits  and  resolution  to  support  his 
situation  four  or  five  hours  longer  until 
the  waters  had  fully  retired." 

Tlie  danger  of  follov.'ing  wild-fowl  in 
the  small  boats  generally  used  by  these 
people  is  much  increased  when  there  is 
ice  in  the  river,  by  which  they  sometimes 
get  encircled,  and  then  can  only  float 
with  the  current,  and  they  are  often  kept 
two  or  three  tides  before  they  can  extri- 
cate themselves  ;  and  their  punt  is  ill  cal- 
culated to  sustain  pressure  against  its 
sides,  which  are  not  twenty  inches  high 
from  the  surface  of  the  water ;  in  such  a 
vehicle  the  fowler  drops  down  by  night 
with  the  tide,  or  uses  his  paddles  after  the 
fowl ;  he  knows  their  haunts  and  takes 
every  advantage  of  the  wind,  tide,  moon, 
&c.  his  gun,  which  carries  as  much  as  a 
little  cannon,  is  laid  with  the  muzzle  over 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  in  a  hitch,  which 
regulates  the  line  of  aim  :  the  fowler  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  or  punt  on  his 
belly,  and  gets  as  near  the  fowl  that  are 
upon  the  the  water  as  possible ;  when 
within  the  range  of  his  gun,  he  rattles 
■with  his  feet  against  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
fowl  spring,  he  pulls  tlie  trigger,  and 
cuts  a  lane  through  their  ranks ;  he  in- 
stantly follows  the  direction  of  his  shot, 
and  gathers  up  those  that  are  killed,  or 
just  expiring,  for  it  very  seldom  answers 
to  row  after  birds  only  wounded ;  he  then 
loads  again,  and  drifts  farther  down  the 
river,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  more  shots. 
By  this  mode  a  man  has  been  known  to 
bring  home  a  hundred  wild-fowl  of  va- 
rious kinds  in  one  night's  excursion.  The 
numbers  that  are  seen  in  their  day  flights, 
and  the  noises  of  the  various  kinds  at 
night,  are  almost  incredible. 

The  best  time  for  the  species  of  shoot- 
ing now  under  consideration  is  the  first  or 
second  day's  thaw  after  a  sharp  frost,  and 
when  deep  snow  has  long  covered  the 
ground ;  the  fowl  are  then  flying  in  every 
direction  to  dabble  in  the  fresh,  which  at 
such  periods  seems  very  inviting  to  them. 
Another  favourable  opportunity  is  at  the 
commencement  of  a  frost,  with  the  wind 
strong  at  east,  and  a  sleet  or  snow  falling; 
the  birds  are  more  easy  of  approach  in 
such  weather  and  always  fly  lower  than 
when  the  atmosphere  is  clear. 

The  guns  used  for  shooting  wild-fowl 
in  punts  generally  carrv  about  two  pounds 
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of  shot,  and  are  fixed  in  the  boat  in  the 
manner  already  described.  It  need  hardly 
be  observed  that  very  large  shot  is  used. 

Hearne  says,  that  wild  swans,  notwith- 
standing their  bulk,  are  so  extremely 
swift  on  the  wing,  when  in  full  feather, 
as  to  make  them  more  difficult  to  shoot 
than  almost  any  others,  it  being  fre- 
quently necessary  to  take  sight  ten  or 
twelve  inches  before  their  bills.  This, 
however,  is  only  when  they  are  flying  be- 
fore the  wind  in  a  brisk  gale,  at  which 
time  they  seldom  fly  at  a  less  rate  than 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour  !  but  when 
flying  across  the  wind  or  against  it,  they 
are  not  able  to  make  any  great  progress. 
Of  the  Brent  geese,  he  says,  that,  when 
migrating  to  the  south,  they  generally 
avail  themselves  of  a  strong  north  or 
north-westerly  wind,  which  makes  their 
flight  so  swift,  that  when  he  has  killed 
four  or  five  at  a  shot,  not  one  of  them  fell 
less  than  from  twenty  to  fifty  yards  from 
the  perpendicidar  spot  where  they  were 
killed. 

A  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
observed  a  flock  of  wild  geese  one  morn- 
ing in  April,  going  northward  in  the  line 
of  two  objects,  with  the  distance  of  which 
he  was  well  acquainted  —  it  was  four 
miles  :  he  noticed  by  his  watch,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  time  the  geese 
were  in  flying  it,  from  which  he  calcu- 
lated that  if  they  continued  to  fly  at  the 
same  rate  for  twelve  hours,  they  would 
be  at  the  Orkney  Islands  by  sun  set, 
which  would  be  2)assing  through  the  air 
at  the  rate  of  five  and  twenty  miles  an 
hour. 

On  this  subject,  Major  Cartwright,  in 
his  Join-nal  of  a  Residence  off"  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  observes,  "  I  measured  the 
flight  of  the  eider  duck  by  the  following 
method  :  viz.  on  arriving  ofl'Duck  Island, 
six  miles  distant  from  Henley  Tickle,  I 
caused  the  people  to  lie  on  their  oars  ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  flash  of  the  guns, 
which  were  fired  at  a  flock  of  ducks  as 
they  passed  through  the  latter,  I  observed 
by  my  watch  how  long  they  were  flying 
abreast  of  us.  The  result  of  very  many 
observations  ascertained  the  rate  of  their 
flight  to  be  ninety  miles  an  hour  ! 

The  great  art  or  secret  of  wild-fowl 
shooting  is  the  mode  of  approach  ;  and  of 
late  years,  this,  in  some  parts,  has  been 
improved.  The  winter  of  1821—1822, 
was  very  severe ;  and  vast  flocks  of  wild- 
fowl visited  the  river  Dee  in  Cheshire. 
Great  numbers  of  them  were  seen  on  the 
water  in  the  day  time ;  but  they  were 
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not  easy  to  approach.  Heaps  of  con- 
glomerated ice  and  snow  floated  daily 
down  the  rivei* ;  and  this  circnmstance 
being  noticed  by  a  wild-fowl  shooter,  he 
contrived  so  to  disguise  his  boat,  as  very 
well  to  counterfeit  the  appearance  of 
these  floating  masses  :  he  thus  contrived 
to  drift  amongst  his  game,  and  his  suc- 
cess was  almost  incredible. 

In  India,  wild-fowl  are  caught  by 
means  somewhat  similar.  On  the  river 
Ganges,  wild  ducks  are  frequently  seen 
in  great  numbers  ;  and  as  gourds  are  con- 
stantly floating  down  the  river,  the  fowl- 
ers of  these  parts  took  the  hint ;  thus,  a 
man,  placing  his  head  in  a  hollow  gourd, 
in  which,  small  holes  were  formed  to  en- 
able him  to  discern  his  object,  walked 
into  the  water,  taking  cai'e  to  let  nothing 
be  seen  but  the  gourd.  The  birds,  no 
way  suspicious  of  a  sight  to  Avhich  they 
were  so  perfectly  familiar,  suffered  the 
fowler  to  introduce  himself  amongst  them ; 
when  seizing  them  by  the  legs,  he  drew 
them  under  water  one  after  another,  and 
fastening  them  to  his  girdle,  retired  Avhen 
he  had  captured  a  sufficient  number ;  or, 
at  least,  when  he  had  filled  his  girdle. 

As  far  as  relates  to  what  we  consider 
as  the  real  amusement  or  diversion  of 
wild-fowl  shooting,  there  is  perhaps  no 
part  of  Great  Britain  where  it  can  be  en- 
joyed in  greater  perfection  than  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Great  numbers 
of  wild  ducks  breed  on  the  lakes  in  these 
parts  that  are  fringed  with  cover,  or 
where  there  happens  to  be  small  spots  or 
islands  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  in  win- 
ter these  places  are  visited  by  vast  quan- 
tities of  wild-fowl,  particularly  those  lakes 
which  have  a  communication  with  the  sea, 
where  flocks  of  these  birds  are  very  fre- 
quently to  be  seen.  Also,  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  this  part  of  the  world,  immense 
numbers  of  wild-fowl  may  be  met  with 
at  almost  any  period  of  the  year  ;  where 
likewise  rock  pigeons  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  On  the  coast  of  Caithness, 
persons  go  out  sometimes  upon  what  may 
be  called  general  shooting  parties  ;  and 
on  these  occasions,  it  would  seem  that 
the  mere  amusement  of  killing  was  the 
principal  object,  as  gulls,  cormorants, 
petrels,  or,  indeed,  any  bird  which  presents 
itself  within  reach  seems  to  be  considered 
fair  game. 

Something  of  this  sort  also  takes  place 
about  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  rocks 
offer  a  convenient  situation  for  sea-fowl 
to  breed,  and  to  which  they  resort  in  al- 
most incredible  numbers.  Towards  the 
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latter  end  of  the  summer,  when  the  young 
gulls  and  other  young  sea  birds  are  able 
to  fly,  parties  go  out,  and  shoot  immense 
numbers  of  these  birds,  which,  however, 
furnish  no  very  great  dainty  for  the  table. 
The  writer  is  acquainted  with  a  gen- 
tleman, who  is  passionately  fond  of  shoot- 
ing, but  from  the  circumstance  of  being 
lame,  is  not  able  to  pursue  this  amuse- 
ment on  land,  at  least  with  much  satis- 
faction. Fie,  however,  amuses  himself 
with  shooting  on  the  water ;  and  is  en- 
abled to  follow  his  darling  passion  with 
comfort  and  convenience.  He  has  several 
boats  ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  one  which 
is  decked,  and  fitted  up  with  cooking  ap- 
pai-atus,  berths  for  sleeping,  &c. — In  this, 
he  coasts  along  the  shore,  and  shoots 
such  birds  as  happen  to  present  them- 
selves. From  him  we  were  informed 
that  even  the  sea-gull  is  tolerable  eating 
when  skinned  and  j^roperli/  dressed  ;  and 
he  even  described  to  us  the  process  of 
rendering  it  palatable  and  even  delicious  ; 
but  as  few  of  our  readers,  we  feel  per-- 
suaded,  will  feel  much  interest  in  the  de- 
scription Ave  shall  not  tire  them  with  the 
details.  When  night  approaches,  if  accom- 
modations happen  to  be  at  hand  on  shore, 
the  boat  or  vessel  is  secured  for  the  night; 
otherwise  he  and  his  servants  sleep  on 
board.  And  we  are  really  inclined  to 
think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  eligible, 
and  one  of  the  pleasantest,  methods  of 
wild-fowl  shooting  ;  which,  after  all,  we 
cannot  help  considering  as  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  apology  for  superior  diver- 
sion. 

Even  Colonel  Hawker  himself,  whose 
life  and  soul  seem  to  be  made  up  for  wild 
fowl  shooting,  cannot  avoid  making  an 
appalling  exordium  to  his  own  observations 
on  the  subject : — "This  amusement  (says 
he)  is  generally  condemned  as  being  only 
an  employment  for  fishermen,  because  it 
sometimes  interferes  with  ease  and  com- 
fort, and  bucJiS  shiver  at  the  idea  of  heing 
posted,  for  hours,  by  the  side  of  a  river, 
or  anchored  half  a  night  among  the  chil- 
ling ivinds  in  a  creek!"  It  must,  we  think, 
be  generally  admitted  that  such  circum- 
stances form  b}^  no  means  pleasing  pre- 
ludes to  wild  fowl  shooting. 

There  is  a  variety  of  circumstances  con- 
nected with  wild  fowl  shooting  at  least  on 
the  sea  shore,  which  harmonize  but  very 
little  with  our  ideas  of  diversion  :  we  will 
again  have  recourse  to  the  worthy  Colo- 
nel for  information  on  the  subject : — 
"  The  Hampshire  punts  are  now  built 
rounder  at  the  stern,  and  the  recoil  of  the 
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gun  is  received  entirely  by  a  knee  fixed 
only  to  the  bottom  plank  (instead  of  a 
cross  piece)  which  is  far  safer,  and  de- 
cidedly less  liable  to  tear  away  the  sides  of 
the  punt.  The  bottom  is  now  made  of 
one  elm  plank,  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick,  to  which  the  knee  is  fixed  by  bolts 
and  screws  ;  and,  consequently,  as  there 
is  no  recoil  on  the  sides  of  the  punt,  every 
part,  but  this  plank,  is  made  as  light  as 
possible. 

As  a  proof  of  my  former  argumcrits 
against  the  safety  of  the  Hampshire  punts, 
I  need  only  observe,  that,  since  my  last 
edition,  three  men,  (Vincent,  Jones,  and 
Tanner,)  were  drowned ;  and  another 
(Harnet)  was  killed  by  his  gun.  These 
regular  western  channel  giumers  are  now, 
therefore,  become  very  shy  of  shooting 
afloat,  for  which  (by  having  punts  that 
are  so  crank,  and  draw  so  much  water, 
and  guns  proportionably  so  short  in  the 
barrel)  they  have  always  been  the  worst 
equijjped  of  any  ^hig  gunners,'  (as  they 
call  themselves)  on  the  British  coast. 

They  have,  therefore,  of  late  years 
adopted  an  entirely  new  mode  of  getting 
at  the  birds,  for  which  that  vast  track  of 
ooze  near  Lymington  is  better  calculated 
than  any  other  mud  in  the  world. 

They  start  off  generally  in  the  after- 
noon (provided  the  tide  serves,  so  as  to  be 
low  enough  at  the  proper  time)  keeping 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and  go- 
ing before  the  wind  till  they  arrive  at  the 
leeward  end  of  their  beat ;  the  whole  track 
of  which,  for  one  night's  work,  may  be 
about  five  or  six  miles.  They  then  go 
ashore,  and  either  get  into  a  pot-house,  if 
they  have  a  six-pence  to  spend,  or  lounge 
about  the  shore  till  day  light  disappears, 
and  the  birds  begin  to  fly,  having  first 
put  all  ^  in  order  ;\  that  is,  to  draw  out 
their  mould  shot,  which  they  generally 
have  in,  for  the  chance  of  a  goose,  Agoing 
doivn  along,'  put  in  smaller  shot,  and  re- 
gulate their  gun,  so  that  it  will  bear  about 
eighty  yards,  when  the  punt  is  on  the  dry 
mud.  No  sooner  are  the  wigcon  pitched, 
than  off  they  set  in  tarpaulin  dresses,  and 
looking  more  like  chimney  sweepers  than 
gunners,  cratding  on  their  hiees,  and 
shoving  the  jmnf  before  them  on  the  mud  ! 
No  matter  whether   light   or  dark,  few 


birds  or  many,  bang  goes  the  gun ;  and 
no  sooner  have  they  picked  up  what  few 
birds  are  readily  to  be  found,  or  missed 
the  fowl,  which  they  very  frequently  do, 
as  the  punt,  by  even  a  few  perriwinkles, 
might  be  thrown  oflT  the  line  of  aim,  they 
proceed  again ;  thus  travelling  all  night 
(by  '  launching'  over  the  mud,  and  rowing 
across  the  creeks)  in  a  direct  line,  similar 
to  the  march  of  an  army  of  coots." 

Those  who  are  anxious  for  fvu'ther  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  "  shoving" 
jnuits  or  boats  over  the  mud,  and  the  like, 
we  refer  to  the  verg  luminous  work  of  Co- 
lonel Hawker,  where  they  will  find  con- 
siderable verbiage,  if  not  much  acuteness 
of  remark,  or  elegance  of  diction. 

We  will  be  candid  and  do  the  Colonel 
justice  :  for  amongst  the  wretched  and 
contemptible  mass  of  worse  than  nonsense, 
which  he  has  published  under  a  very  spe- 
cious title,  there  is  one  paragraph  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  sense  and  reflection  : — • 
we  will  quote  it : — "  In  getting  at  all  wild 
birds,  approach  them  circuitoush',  instead 
of  going  directly  up  to  them  ;  and  avoid 
looking  full  at  them  until  you  have  got 
within  shot,  or  till  they  shall,  if  flying, 
have  come  sufficiently  close  for  you  to  fire. 
If  you  see  a  wild  bird,  when  unprepared 
for  him,  either  continue  your  course  with- 
out looking  at  him,  or  instantly  retreat, 
and  he  may  then  probably  sit  quiet  till 
you  can  advance  with  caution  on  him  a 
second  time.  If  a  valuable  bird  lies 
wounded,  always  go  up  to  him  prepared 
to  shoot,  lest  he  should  rise  again  and 
make  his  escape." 

For  the  purpose  of  wild  fowl  shooting, 
the  P'rench  form  huts  near  the  haunts  of 
the  birds,  disguising  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, having  loop  holes,  as  it  were, 
through  which  to  fire. 

There  are  several  of  the  larger  kind  of 
birds,  which  perhaps  may  be  classed 
among  wild  fowl,  such  as  the  heron,  the 
bittern,  &c.  These  are  sometimes  to  be 
seen  on  the  sea  shore,  but  generally  in 
the  fens  and  marshes  ;  Avhere  they  some- 
times present  a  shot  to  the  sportsman  ; 
though  they  are  in  general  very  shy  of 
approach  ;  and  even  when  killed,  they  do 
not  furnish  a  dainty  for  the  table. 


WILD  TURKEY.  In  some  parts  of  America,  the  turkey  is 
found  in  a  state  of  unlimited  freedom,  associating  in  flocks,  sometimes 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred,  and  affording  good  diversion  to  the 
transatlantic  sportsman. 

In  Canada,  pursuing  these  birds  forms  one  of  the  principal  diver- 
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sions  of  the  natives  of  that  country.  When  they  have  discovered 
the  retreat  of  the  turkey,  which  in  general  is  near  fields  of  nettles, 
(of  the  seeds  of  vrhich  they  are  particularly  fond)  or  where  there  is 
plenty  of  any  kind  of  grain,  they  send  a  well  trained  dog  into  the 
midst  of  the  flock.  The  birds  no  sooner  perceive  their  enemy  than 
they  run  off  at  full  e  eed  ;  the  dog  pursues,  and  the  birds,  in  order 
to  escape  from  him,  are  compelled  eventually  to  take  shelter  in 
a  tree  ;  where  they  I'emain  till  the  sportsmen  come  up,  when  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  knocked  down  one  after  another,  which  is 
done,  we  are  told,  by  means  of  long  poles. 

It  appears  that  in  the  wilds  of  America,  the  turkey  grows  to  a 
much  larger  size  than  with  us.  Josselyn  says  that  he  has  eaten  part 
of  a  turkey  cock,  which,  after  it  was  plucked  and  the  entrails  were 
taken  out,  weighed  thirty  pounds. 

Turkeys  frequent  the  great  swamps  of  America  to  roost ;  but  leave 
these  situations  at  sun  rise  to  repair  to  the  dry  woods  in  search  of 
acorns  and  berries.  They  perch  on  high  trees,  and  gain  the  height 
they  wish  by  rising  from  bough  to  bough :  they  generally  mount  to 
the  sunmiits  of  even  the  loftiest.  They  are  very  swift  runners,  but 
fly  awkwardly ;  and  about  the  month  of  March  they  become  so  fat 
that  they  cannot  fly  beyond  three  hundred  yards,  and  are  then  easily 
run  down  by  a  horseman,  when  they  happen  to  be  found  in  situations 
calculated  for  the  purpose,  or  for  such  a  chase. 

Michaux,  in  his  travels  to  the  Allegany  Mountains,  says,  "  The 
wild  turkeys,  which  begin  to  be  very  scarce  in  the  southern  states, 
are  plentiful  in  those  to  the  westward.  In  the  most  uninhabitable 
parts,  they  are  so  tame  as  to  be  easily  killed  with  a  pistol  shot.  In 
the  east,  on  the  contrary,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea  ports,  they  cannot  be  approached  without  great  difliculty : 
they  are  not  alarmed  by  a  noise  ;  but  they  have  a  very  quick  sight, 
and  so  soon  as  they  discern  the  hunter,  flee  away  with  such  rapidity, 
that  it  takes  a  dog  several  minutes  to  come  up  with  them  :  and  when 
they  perceive  themselves  on  the  point  of  being  caught,  they  escape 
by  taking  flight.  The  wild  turkeys  generally  perch  on  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  where,  notwithstanding  their  bulk,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  them ;  when  they  have  not  been  frightened,  they  return  to  the 
same  trees  for  several  weeks  in  succession. 

To  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  a  space  of  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred leagues,  this  is  the  only  sort  of  wild  turkey  which  is  met  with. 
They  are  larger  than  those  reared  in  the  poultry  yards.  In  autumn 
and  in  winter,  they  feed  chiefly  on  chesnuts  and  acorns  ;  and  some 
of  them,  killed  at  these  seasons,  weigh  thirty-five  or  forty  pounds." 

Turkeys  were  not  known  till  the  year  1524.  This  bird  is  so  well 
known  as  not  to  require  description  ;  their  colours  vary,  but  in  all 
of  them,  the  tuft  of  black  hair  upon  the  breast  of  the  male  is  pre- 
valent. 

WIND  -  GALL.      A    puffy   kind    of  out  as  before.      They  have   been   thus 
swelling  or  tumour  which  yields  to  the  named  from  a  false  notion  of  their  con- 
pressure  of  the  linger,  but  upon  removing  taining  nothing  but  air,  or  wind.     These 
the  pressure  recovers  itself  and  pushes  tumours  are  often  seated  on  both  sides  of 
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the  back-sinew  of  a  horse,  above  the  fet- 
lock on  the  fore-legs,  but  most  frequently 
on  the  hmd-legs.  They  are  quite  loose 
and  detached  from  the  parts  on  which 
they  grow,  and  exhibit  the  same  signs 
wherever  they  are  met  with,  whether  in 
the  hocks  or  about  the  knees ;  for  these 
swellings  are  not  confined  to  the  lower 
limbs  only,  but  appear  in  any  of  those 
parts  of  a  horse's  body  where  the  cellular 
membi-ane  can  be  easily  separated;  and 
they  exist,  for  the  most  part,  without 
occasioning  pain. 

Wind-galls  are  usually  caused  by  riding 
on  very  hard  roads,  or  on  drj'liilly  grounds. 
Sometimes  travelling  horses,  when  they 
ai'e  worked  too  j'oung,  before  the  limbs 
are  grown  firm  and  vigorous,  will  have 
them.  Gibson  says  they  sometimes  pro- 
ceed from  constitutional  Aveakness,  espe- 
cially in  bulky  horses,  that  are  somewhat 
under  limbed  and  fleshy  about  the  fetlock 
joint.  These,  he  saj's,  he  has  known  to 
have  wind-galls  without  any  strain,  hard 
riding,  or  other  ill  usage. 

When  these  tumours  appear  upon  the 
hind  legs  they  never  cause  lameness, 
though  such  liorses  are  often  stiff  behind 
after  riding.  When  on  the  fore-legs,  they 
always  make  a  horse  go  lame  at  first;  but 
afterwards  that  tenderness  goes  off  in  a 
great  measure,  and  they  seldom  go  lame, 
but  stiff,  and  inclinable  to  stumble.  They 
generally  recover,  however,  with  a  day's 
rest.  Those  flatulent  swellings  indeed 
that  come  in  the  ligaments  of  the  hocks 
are  always  troublesome,  disfigure  the 
animal,  and,  unless  speedily  assisted,  will 
cause  incurable  lameness.  At  first  they 
are  but  small,  but  in  time  the}^  grow  to 
the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg  perhaps,  and  push 
out  on  each  side  of  the  hollow  of  the  hock. 
Swellings  of  the  same  kind  also  appear 
above  the  knee,  where  they  often  precede 
a  diseased  joint.  Very  small  similar 
swellings  under  the  fore-part  of  the  knee, 
in  the  interstices  of  both  sides  of  the  joint, 
are  also  dangerous ;  but  these  seldom 
happen,  and  are  usually  caused  by  some 
violent  strain,  especially  when  a  horse 
falls  down  upon  a  descent  with  his  whole 
weight  upon  his  knees.  The  other  flatu- 
lent swellings  which  horses  are  subject  to 
seldom  cause  lameness,  but  are,  for  the 
most  part,  easily  cured.  We  mean  those 
that  arise  in  the  interstices  of  the  large 
muscles  of  the  hips  and  thighs,  which  are 
distended  like  little  bladders  filled  with 
air.  These  come  by  strains  and  over 
exertion  ;  for  draught  horses  are  the  most 
subject  to  them  of  all  others.  Wind-galls 
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that  proceed  from  mere  weakness  are  sel- 
dom curable,  unless  the  constitution  can 
be  improved ;  but  we  often  see  horses  that 
were  subject  to  wind-galls  when  young, 
get  the  better  of  them  as  they  grow  to 
maturity. 

Wind-galls  that  proceed  from  hard 
riding,  or  the  other  causes  above  men- 
tioned, are  more  easily  prevented  than 
cured;  for  though  few  horses  go  lame 
with  these  tumours,  yet  they  always  dis- 
figure the  part  where  they  are  situated ; 
and  therefore  young  horses  of  value  ought 
not  to  travel  much,  esj^ecially  with  heavy 
riders,  before  they  come  to  their  full 
strength.  If  they  swell  about  the  pas- 
terns, and  the  swelling  does  not  ascend 
towards  the  knee,  but  with  an  apparent 
fullness  on  each  side  the  back  sinew,  it  is 
to  be  suspected  wind-galls  are  taking  place. 
With  a  view  to  prevent  their  progress, 
Gibson  advises  us  to  bathe  them  well  with 
vinegar  or  verjuice,  or  other  powerful 
astringents. 

But  when  wind-galls  are  grown  pretty 
large,  they  feel  like  kernels  or  indurated 
glands.  If  these  be  in  the  hind-legs,  it 
is  scarce  worth  while  to  meddle  with  them ; 
as  we  see  many  good  hacks  and  road 
horses  travel  long  joiu'neys  with  these  de- 
fects without  going  lame  ;  but  when  they 
are  situated  on  the  fore-legs,  they  are  apt 
to  make  a  horse  trip  and  stumble,  or  at 
least  appear  very  stiff  after  riding.  In 
this  case  the  cure  may  be  attempted  by 
mild  blisters.  Some  merely  pierce  them 
with  a  lancet,  but  that  often  inflames  and 
renders  them  more  obstinate,  whilst  blis- 
ters, often  repeated,  dissipate  them  effec- 
tuall}'.  Gibson  says,  blistering  always 
has  this  effect  in  those  wind-galls  that 
arise  above  the  fetlock,  and  sometimes  he 
has  known  blistering  alone  to  succeed  in 
these  tumours  when  situated  on  the  hocks ; 
but  this  has  been  repeated,  at  times,  for 
the  space  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half, 
working  the  horse  as  usual  in  all  the  in- 
tervals. These  accidents  happen  chiefly 
to  coach  horses  and  others  that  draw 
heavy  loads,  and  the  best  way  to  manage 
their  blisters  is  this :  a  little  blistering 
ointment  should  be  laid  on  every  other 
day  for  a  week,  which  brings  on  a  plenti- 
ful discharge,  and  when  this  is  dried  up, 
which  generally  happens  in  a  few  days, 
the  horse  ma}'  go  to  his  usual  work  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  after  which  the 
blistering  may  be  repeated,  if  it  be  a  con- 
venient time  for  the  owner,  or  at  any  other 
season  when  the  horse  can  have  a  little 
rest.     Horses  have  been  blistered  in  this 
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mamiei*  six  or  eight  times  within  the  year, 
by  which  means  they  daily  got  some 
ground.  The  swelhngs  gradually  were 
reduced,  the  parts  strengthened,  and  no 
manner  of  blemish  has  been  left,  nor  any 
loss  of  hair,  and  the  lameness  has  been 
entirely  removed.  Filling  is  indeed  a 
more  expeditious  remedy,  being  but  a 
single  operation,  which  is  seldom  or  never 
repeated;  yet  firing  not  only  leaves  blem- 
ishes, but  Gibson  asserts  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  imperfect  cvire,  as  there 
always   remains  a  stiffness   and   fulness 


more  useful  than  he  was  before  the  opera- 
tion. 

For  those  flatulent  swellings  that  some- 
times rise  near  the  joint  of  a  horse's  knee, 
if  astringent  applications  have  not  force 
enough  to  remove  them,  the  best  way  is 
to  blister  without  delay,  for  when  these 
are  seated  near  the  knee  they  prove  dan- 
gerous, unless  speedily  removed.  For 
this  reason,  firing  is  also  proper  after 
blistering ;  but  this  should  be  done  with 
a  small  iron,  and  the  lines  or  rases  made 
as  near  to  one  another  as  possible,  after- 
Avards  covering  the  whole  knee  with  a 
mercurial  application. 


about  the  joint;  and  the  only  good  ob- 
tained by  it  is,  that  it  stops  the  progress 
of  the  malady,  and  renders  a  horse  much 

WINNERS  OF  THE  DERBY,  OAKS,  and  St.  LEGER  STAKES,  from  their 
COMMENCEMENT. 


DERBY. 

OAKS. 

1778 

-       -       _       _ 

_     _     _     _ 

1779 

_       -       _       _ 

Bridget 

1780 

Diomed 

Tetotum 

1781 

Young  Eclipse 

Faith 

1782 

Assassin 

Ceres 

1783 

Saltram 

Maid  of  the  Oaks 

1784 

Serjeant 

Stella 

1785 

Aimwell 

Trifle 

1786 

Noble 

The  Yellow  Filly 

1787 

Sir  Peter  Teazle 

Annette 

1788 

Sir  Thomas 

Nightshade 

1789 

Skyscraper 

Tag 

1790 

Rhadamanthus 

Hippolyta 

1791 

Eager 

Portia 

1792 

John  Bull 

Vol  ante 

1793 

Waxy 

C^lia 

1794 

Daedalus 

Hermione 

1795 

Spread  Eagle 

Platina 

1796 

Didelot 

Parisot 

1797 

Br  c  by  Fidget 

Nike 

1798 

Sir  Harry 

Bellissima 

1799 

Archduke 

Bellina 

1800 

Champion 

Ephemera 

1801 

Eleanor 

Eleanor 

1802 

Tyrant 

Scotia 

1803 

W.'s  Ditto 

Theophania 

1804 

Hannibal 

Pelisse 

1805 

Cardinal  Beaufort 

Meteora 

1806 

Paris 

Bronze 

1807 

Election 

Briseis 

1808 

Pan 

Morel 

1809 

Pope 

Maid  of  Orleans 

1810 

Whalebone 

Oriana 

1811 

Phantom 

Sorcery 

1812 

Octavius 

Manuella 

1813 

Smolensko 

Music 

1814 

Blucher 

Me  dor  a 

ST.  LEGER.* 

Hollandaise 

Tommy 

Ruler 

Serina 

Imperatrix 

Phenomenon 

Omphale 

Cowslip 

Paragon 

Spadille 

Y^oung  Flora 

Pewett 

Ambidexter 

Young  Traveller 

Tartar 

Ninety-three 

Beningbrough 

Hambletonian 

Ambrosio 

Lounger 

Symmetry 

Cockfighter 

Champion 

Quiz 

Orville 

Remembrancer 

Sancho 

Stavely 

Fyldener 

Paulina 

Petronius 

Ashton 

Octavian 

Soothsayer 

Otterington 

Altisidora 

William 


*  In  1776,  a  sweepstakes  on  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  that  which  was  after- 
wards named  the  St.  Leger,  was  won  at  Doncaster,  by  Lord  Rockingham's  br  f  by 
Sampson,  and  in  1777,  by  Mr.  Sotheron's  Bourbon  ;  but  the  first  St.  Leger,  so  called 
at  the  time,  was  won  by  Hollandaise. 
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DERBY. 

OAKS. 

ST.   LEGER. 

1815 

Whisker 

Minuet 

Filho  da  Puta 

1816 

Prince  Leopold 

Landscape 

The  Duchess 

1817 

Azor 

Neva 

Ebor 

1818 

Sam 

Corinne 

Reveller 

1819 

Tiresias 

Shoveller 

Antonio 

1820 

Sailor 

Caroline 

St.  Patrick 

1821 

Gustavus 

Augusta 

Jack  Spigot 

1822 

Moses 

Pastille 

Theodore 

1823 

Emilivis 

Zinc 

Barefoot 

1824 

Ccdric 

Cobweb 

Jerry 

1825 

Middleton 

Wings 

Memnon 

182G 

Lapdog 

Lilias  (now  Babel) 

Tarrare 

1827 

Mameluke 

Gulnare 

Matilda 

1828 

Cadland 

Turquoise 

The  Colonel 

1829 

Frederick 

Green  Mantle 

Rowton 

1830 

Priam 

Variation 

Birmingham 

1831 

Spaniel 

Oxygen 
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WOLF.  It  is  very  well  known  that  wolves  were  formerly  very 
common  in  this  country  ;  but  as  the  population  increased,  and  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  proceeded  accordingly,  these  animals  retired 
before  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  have  long  since  been  extinct.  The 
extermination  of  the  wolf  in  England  was  first  attempted  by  Edgar ; 
and  this  monarch  remitted  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  on  pro- 
ducing a  specified  number  of  v.'olves'  heads  ;  and  commuted  the  tax 
of  gold  and  silver  imposed  upon  the  Welsh  for  an  annual  tribute  of 
three  hundred  wolves'  heads.  However,  some  centuries  after  this 
period,  wolves  had  increased  so  much  as  to  become  an  object  of  at- 
tention to  Edward  I.  who,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  issued  his 
royal  mandate  to  Peter  Corbet,  to  superintend  and  eflect  their  des- 
truction in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Salop, 
and  Stafford.  In  other  counties  great  revrards  were  also  given  for 
destroying  them.  Camden  informs  us  that  certain  persons  held  their 
lands  on  condition  of  hunting  and  killing  the  wolves  that  infested 
the  country  ;  whence  they  were  called  the  wolvekunt.  In  the  reign 
of  Athelstan,  wolves  were  so  num.erous  on  the  wilds  (now  called  ivolds) 
of  Yorkshire,  that  a  retreat  was  built  at  F;ixton  to  defend  passengers 
from  their  attacks.  As  the  ravages  of  these  animals  were  greatest 
during  the  winter,  particularly  in  January,  when  the  cold  was  sever- 
est, our  Saxon  ancestors  distinguished  that  month  by  the  title  ofwolf- 
m07ith.  They  also  called  an  outlaw,  wolf. shed,  as  beingout  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  as  hable  to  be  killed  as  that  destructive  beast. 

The  Scottish  monarch,  James  I.  orders  his  "Schireffs  and  Barons 
to  hunt  the  wolf  four  or  thrie  times  in  the  yeare,  betwixt  St.  Mark's 
Day  and  Lambes,  (from  April  25  to  August  1)  quich  is  the  time  of 
their  quhelpes."- — The  succeeding  monarch,  James  II.  by  act  of  par- 
liament, about  the  year  1451,  directs  the  sherif}s"to  hunt  and  slay 
thewoolfeand  her  quhelpes,  three  times  in  the  year  ;  and  all  indwell- 
ers  of  the  shire  shall  rise  with  them,  under  pain  of  one  icedder^ 
The  last  refuge  of  these  animals  in  Great  Britain  was  in  the  High- 
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lands  of  Scotland  ;  where  the  last  wolf  was  killed  by  Sir  Ewen  Ca- 
meron of  Lochiel,  in  the  year  1680,  in  the  Lochaber  mountains  ; 
where,  from  the  rugged  and  frightful  nature  of  the  country,  it  might 
be  naturally  enough  supposed,  that  these  fierce  creatures  would  make 
their  last  stand. 

In  Ireland,  wolves  continued  after  this  period  :  the  last  present- 
ment for  killing  wolves  was  made  in  the  county  of  Cork  about  the 
year  1710;  though  a  wolf  is  mentioned  as  having  been  killed  in  this 
country  so  late  as  the  year  17o0. 

The  wolf  generally  brings  forth  five  or  six  at  a  litter,  and  occasion- 
ally eight  or  nine.  The  whelps  are  born  blind,  and  the  dam  suckles 
them  for  about  two  months ;  and  soon  teaches  them  to  eat  flesh, 
which  she  prepares  by  tearing  it  into  small  pieces.  She  then  brings 
them  young  hares,  partridges,  and  living  fowls,  which  they  at  first 
play  with  and  then  kill.  In  about  two  months  they  follow  their  dam, 
who  leads  them  abroad  to  some  neighbouring  pool  to  drink  ;  she 
conducts  them  back  again ;  or,  when  any  danger  is  apprehended, 
obliges  them  to  conceal  themselves  elsewhere.  When  they  are  at- 
tacked, she  defends  them  with  intrepidity  ;  losing  every  sense  of  dan- 
ger, and  becoming  perfectly  furious.  She  never  leaves  them  till  their 
education  is  finished,  and  they  have  acquired  talents  fit  for  rapine. 

The  wolf  is  larger  and  more  muscular  than  the  generality  of  dogs ; 
his  colour  a  sort  of  brown  grey,  though  there  are  black  wolves,  and 
white  M'olves  are,  we  believe,  sometimes  met  with.  These  animals 
are  natives  of  almost  all  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  globe. 

Wolves  are  now  but  rarely  seen  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  America ; 
yet  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  some  yeai-s  ago,  allowed  a  reward 
of  twenty  shillings,  and  that  of  New  Jersey  of  thirty  shillings,  for  the 
destruction  of  every  wolf.  Tradition  informed  them  what  a  scourge 
these  animals  had  been  to  the  colonies,  and  by  these  means  they 
wisely  prevented  the  evil.  In  the  infant  state  of  the  colonies,  it  is 
said  that  wolves  came  down  from  the  mountains,  often  attracted  by 
the  smell  of  the  bodies  of  hundreds  of  Indians  who  died  of  the  small- 
pox :  but  the  animals  did  not  confine  their  insults  to  the  dead,  they 
even  devoured,  in  their  huts,  the  sick  and  dying  natives. 

When  pressed  by  hunger,  the  wolf,  though  naturally  shy,  becomes 
courageous  from  necessity  :  he  then  bi'aves  every  danger,  and  will 
venture  to  attack  even  the  buffalo.  Sometimes  whole  droves  of  them 
descend  upon  the  sheep  folds  ;  and,  scratching  away  the  earth  from 
under  the  doors,  enter  with  dreadful  ferocity,  and  put  to  death  every 
living  creature  before  they  depart. 

"  By  wint'ry  famine  rous'd,  from  all  the  tract 
Of  horrid  mountains,  which  the  shining  Alps 
And  wavy  Appenine  and  Pyrennees 
Branch  out  stupendous  into  distant  lands, 
Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave  ! 
Burning  for  blood !  bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim ! 
Assembling  wolves,  in  raging  troops,  descend ; 
And,  pouring  o'er  the  country,  bear  along. 
Keen  as  the  north  wind  sweeps  the  glossy  snow : 
All  is  their  prize." 
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Although  the  wolf  is  the  most  gluttonous  of  quadrupeds,  devouring 
even  his  own  species  when  pressed  by  hunger,  yet  his  rapacity  does 
not  exceed  his  cunning  :  always  suspicious  and  mistrustful,  he  ima- 
gines every  thing  he  sees  is  a  snare  laid  to  betray  him.  If  he  sees  a 
rein-deer  tied  to  a  post  to  be  milked,  he  dares  not  approach,  lest  the 
animal  should  be  placed  there  only  to  entrap  him ;  but  no  sooner  is 
the  deer  set  at  large,  than  he  instantly  pursues  and  devours  it.  Such, 
however,  is  sometimes  his  extreme  cowardice,  that,  should  the 
animal  stand  at  bay,  and  act  on  the  defensive,  he  will  scarcely  dare 
to  attack  it.  A  cow  or  goat,  by  turning  upon  and  butting  him  with 
its  horns,  has  often  been  known  to  put  him  to  flight. 

In  Norway,  wolves  are  often  killed  by  means  of  a  poisonous  species 
of  lichen,  which  the  inhabitants  put  into  the  dead  body  of  some  ani- 
mal and  lay  in  their  haunt.  Sometimes  they  are  caught  by  means 
of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a  trap  door ;  which 
falls  and  lets  them  in,  and  shuts  again.  In  these  pits,  the  cowardly 
animal  has  been  found  in  a  corner  with  other  beasts,  which  his  fears 
would  not  suffer  him  to  touch.  Instances  have  occured  even  of 
peasants  faUing  into  these  traps,  and  sitting  quietly  with  a  wolf  till 
released. 

The  wolf  has  great  strength,  especially  in  the  muscles  of  his  neck 
and  jaws  :  he  can  carry  a  sheep  in  his  mouth,  and  run  off  with  it 
without  any  difficulty.  When  reduced  to  extremity  by  hunger,  we 
are  told  by  Pontopiddan  (who,  by  the  bye,  is  not  the  best  authority 
in  the  world)  that  he  will  swallow  great  quantities  of  mud,  in  order  to 
allay  the  uneasy  sensations  of  his  stomach.  His  sense  of  smelling  is 
very  acute  ;  he  scents  the  track  of  animals  and  follows  it  with  great 
perseverance  ;  and  the  smell  of  carrion  strikes  him  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  a  league. 

In  1764,  an  animal  of  this  kind  committed  peculiar  ravages  in  some 
particular  districts  of  Gevandan,  in  Languedoc,  and  became  the  ter- 
ror of  the  whole  country.  If  the  accounts  then  given  in  the  Paris 
Gazette  may  be  trusted,  he  was  known  to  have  destroyed  at  least 
twenty  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children.  With  the  usual  aggra- 
vation of  popular  description,  he  was  represented  by  some  who  had 
seen  him,  as  far  surpassing  in  size  the  rest  of  his  species,  and  as 
striped  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  tiger. 

Buftbn  brought  up  several  wolves.  When  young,  or  during  the 
first  year,  (he  informs  us)  they  are  very  docile  and  even  caressing ; 
and,  if  well  fed,  will  neither  disturb  the  poultry  nor  any  other  ani- 
mals; but,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  their  natural 
ferocity  begins  to  appear,  and  they  must  be  chained  to  prevent  their 
running  off"  and  doing  mischief.  He  brought  up  one  till  it  was 
eighteen  or  nineteen  months  old,  in  a  court  along  with  fowls,  none  of 
which  it  ever  attacked  ;  but,  for  its  first  essay,  it  killed  the  whole  in 
one  night,  without  eating  any  of  them.  Another  having  broken  his 
chain,  ran  off,  after  killing  a  dog  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  great 
familiarity. 

The  wolves,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  sometimes  get  upon 
the  ice  of  the  sea,  during  the  spring,  in  quest  of  young  seals,  which 
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they  catch  asleep  there.  But  this  repast  frequently  proves  fatal  to 
them ;  for  the  ice,  detached  from  the  shore,  carries  them  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  land  before  they  are  sensible  of  it.  It  is  said,  that, 
in  some  years,  a  large  district,  is,  by  such  means,  delivered  from  these 
pernicious  beasts,  which  are  then  heard  howling  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner, far  out  at  sea. 

In  the  wolf,  there  is  nothing  valuable  but  his  skin,  which  makes  a 
warm  and  durable  fur.  His  flesh  is  so  bad,  that  it  is  said  to  be  re- 
jected with  abhorrence  by  all  other  quadrupeds  ;  and  no  animal  but 
a  wolf  will  voluntarily  eat  a  wolf.  The  smell  of  his  breath  is  exces- 
sively offensive ;  since,  to  appease  his  hunger,  he  swallows,  almost 
indiscriminately,  every  thing  he  can  find  ;  as  corrupted  flesh,  bones, 
hair,  and  skins  half  tanned  and  even  covered  with  lime.  In  short, 
the  wolf  is,  in  an  extreme  degree,  disagreeable — his  aspect  is  savage, 
his  voice  dreadful,  his  stench  insupportable,  his  disposition  perverse, 
his  manners  ferocious;  he  is  destructive  and  odious  to  mankind  while 
living;   and,  when  dead,  of  little  use. 


WOLF  HUNTING.  This  amusement 
is  followed  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  France ;  and  at  first 
view  of  the  case,  it  might  be  supposed, 
that  no  animal  could  be  better  calculated 
to  afford  diversion  before  a  good  pack  of 
hounds ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
exactly  the  case.  As  we  have  never  been 
at  a  wolf  hunt  ourselves,  we  must  be 
guided  by  what  others  have  said  on  the 
subject;  not,  however,  without  giving 
our  own  opinion  as  opportunity  may  offer. 
Whatever  appears  like  truth  we  are  will- 
ing to  adopt;  but  that  which  is  at  variance 
with  common  sense  and  reason,  we  gener- 
ally reject:  or,  if  we  give  it,  we  do  not 
fail  to  qualify  it  with  our  own  observa- 
tions. 

In  the  present  case,  we  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  have  recourse  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Daniel;  for  although  on  most  sporting 
subjects  he  manifests  the  most  egregious 
ignorance,  yet,  as,  on  the  subject  of  wolf 
hunting,  he  only  relates  what  he  has  been 
told,  so  we  shall  therefore,  take  the  liberty 
of  relating  it  after  him.  "  The  Compiler 
requested  a  friend  (says  he)  who  had  his 
regular  establishment  of  fox  hounds  in 
France,  to  inform  him  how  far  the  chase 
of  the  wolf  was  successful,  or  likely  to  be 
so,  Avhen  prosecuted  by  tlie  vigour  and 
speed  of  the  English  foxhound,  and  his 
reply  was  to  the  following  purport: — 
*  You  wish  me  to  communicate  my  obser- 
vations on  wolf  hunting,  which  I  shall  most 
readily  do,  but  must  first  apprize  you,  that 
neither  with  my  own  hounds,  which  I 
took  with  me  to  France  in  1774,  nor  with 
the  hounds  of  the  Count  de  Serrent,  which 
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were  under  my  direction  some  years  be- 
fore, did  I  hunt  the  wolf  by  choice.  The 
Count  de  Serrent's  pack  consisted  of  about 
thirty  couple  of  French  hounds,  larger 
than  the  Enghsh  stag  hound,  fifteen  couple 
of  them  were  kept  for  stag  hunting  only, 
and  with  the  remainder  they  hunted  the 
wild  boar  and  the  wolf.  The  first  time  I 
ever  met  the  Serrent  hounds  was  at  a 
wolf  hunt,  where  a  bitch  wolf  had  littered 
in  some  woods  of  the  Count's,  far  distant 
from  the  forest.  The  woods  were  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  oflficers  of  the  carabi- 
neers, each  person  with  a  double  barrelled 
gun,  some  with  small  bayonets  fixed,  and 
all  were  loaded  with  ball.  As  soon  as 
each  sportsman  had  taken  his  station,  the 
huntsman  and  hounds  entered  the  wood ; 
they  found  immediately ;  the  hounds  di- 
vided, and  I,  who  was  unarmed,  tallyhoed 
the  old  bitch  wolf,  who  went  off  for  the 
forest  in  the  most  gallant  style.  My 
English  halloo  amused  some  of  the  French, 
but  enraged  others,  who  declared  that  if 
the  huntsman  had  not  fortunately  stopped 
the  hounds,  they  would  have  gone  off  with 
the  old  wolf,  and  this  indeed  was  my 
intention.  The  stopped  hounds  were 
clapped  back  to  those  running  the  cubs  in 
the  cover,  and  which  were  said  to  be  about 
three  or  four  months  old ;  they  were  taller 
than  the  fox,  and  shewed,  by  the  looseness 
of  their  make,  and  the  vast  size  of  their 
bone,  in  their  then  infant  state,  what  they 
would  be  when  arrived  at  their  full  growth : 
that,  however,  was  forbid,  for  all  but  one 
were  shot  that  day,  and  the  remaining 
one  was  killed  the  day  following  by  one 
of   the    Count's   keepers.      These   cubs, 
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whilst  hunted,  never  quitted  the  covers, 
nor  was  it  supposed  they  had  ever  been 
out  of  them,  for  the  forest  towards  which 
the  okl  woU'  pointed,  was  between  four 
and  five  leagues  distance  from  the  woods 
where  she  littered.  I  often  hunted  wolf 
afterwards,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
wolf  was  either  shot  in  quitting  the  cover 
in  which  he  was  found,  or  by  some  keeper 
or  person  who  accidentally  saw  liim  in 
his  route,  or  he  escaped  by  going  ofi  at 
one  steady  pace,  until  he  left  the  hounds, 
horses,  and  men  totally  beat,  and  wlio 
were  generally  relieved  by  the  hos])itality 
of  some  curee,  and  enabled  to  return  home 
the  next  day.  It  is  asserted  that  the  wolf, 
whose  pace  seems  for  the  most  part  to  be 
regulated  by  that  of  his  pursuers,  will  stop 
when  no  longer  pursued,  and  the  hounds 
may  attack  him  again  the  next  morning; 
perhaps  so,  but  will  not  the  wolf  be 
equally  refreshed  by  his  night's  repose  as 
the  hounds?  Admitting  that  the  wolf 
does  stop,  he  gives  his  enemies  a  fresli 
chance, because  formerly  there  was  scarcely 
a  parisli  in  France  that  had  not  one  or 
more  gamekeepers.  The  huntsman,  who 
hunted  the  wolf  related  where  he  gave 
him  up,  liow  much  he  appeared  fatigued, 
and  which  way  he  pointed,  to  the  keepers, 
when  his  chase  ended ;  they  possibly 
guessed  where  the  wolf  rested  that  night, 
and  by  properly  placing  all  the  assistants 
they  could  collect,  a  shot  was  got  at  him 
when  he  broke  cover,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  been  fired  at  on  the  preceding 
day.  Upon  remarking  this  risk  of  being 
shot  which  the  wolf  had  to  escape,  to  a 
French  gentleman,  he  assured  me,  that 
a  friend  of  his,  who  kept  hounds  for  the 
wolf  only,  never  fired  on  the  wolf  until 
(unable  to  run  any  further)  he  turned 
upon  the  dogs,  and  this  generally  hap- 
pened about  tlie  fourtli  or  fifth  day.  Tliis 
sounds  strange  hunting  to  us  English  fox 
hunters ;  but  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  the  fact.'" 

In  Colonel  Thornton's  "Sporting  Tour 
tlu'ough  France,  we  find  the  following 
description  of  a  wolf  himt : — "  The  intense 
heat  of  the  day  did  not  prevent  vis  from 
throwing  into  the  forest  at  four  o'clock, 
and  we  soon  roused  a  wolf,  of  which  we 
had  a  view  for  five  or  six  miles  :  however, 
there  was  no  probability  of  killing  him, 
but  by  shooting  him,  and  this  was  not 
easily  done,  as  the  cover  was  extremely 
thick  in  underwood  and  heath,  the  avenues 
having  been  entirely  neglected  since  the 
Revolution. 

I  heard  several  shots  in  different  parts, 
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and  some  of  them  so  near  together,  that 
I  did  not  suppose  them  to  be  at  the  same 
animal  :  however,  the  cry  returned,  and 
I  faintly  saw  something  rush  near  me. 
The  hunters  came  up  and  informed  me, 
that  they  had  just  shot  at  a  wolf;  and  one 
of  the  party  said,  in  an  exulting  tone,  he 
was  confident  that  he  had  mortally  wound- 
ed him. 

I  had  twenty-one  balls  in  my  seven 
barrelled  gun,  and  trusted  that  if  I  could 
get  a  shot  the  least  clear  of  cover  I  should 
wound  the  game.  We  then  took  our 
respective  stations  in  the  allees,  all 
agreeing,  as  is  necessary,  to  shoot  for- 
wards. In  about  half  an  hour,  I  heard 
the  cry  no  more,  and  therefore  dashed 
on  at  a  good  rate  for  two  miles,  when  I 
heard  the  hounds,  but  veiy  faintly.  Hav- 
ing placed  myself  in  what  I  thought  a 
likely  pass,  I  heard  a  rustling,  and  soon 
discovered  an  animal  listening,  about 
sixty  yards  distant.  Agitated  as  I  was 
at  the  moment,  I  could  not  decide  whether 
I  should  fire.  I  was  certain  of  hitting 
with  some  of  the  balls ;  but  as  the  cry 
continued  to  advance,  I  resolved  to  wait, 
and  in  a  little  time,  my  (/entleman  passed 
the  avenue.  He  seemed  jaded,  and  was 
evidently  hit  in  the  hinder  parts.  I  then 
fired,  but  whether  successfully  or  not,  I 
could  not  tell.  Running  up  to  the  boughs, 
where  he  had  appeared,  I  found  them  cut, 
and,  on  carefully  examining  the  range  of 
the  balls,  I  conceived  that  I  had  certainly 
wounded  him ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  i 
remounted  my  horse,  and  tallyhoed  so  as  I 
to  make  the  forest  i-ing.  In  about  ten  f 
minutes  a  couple  and  a  half  of  my  hounds  ■ 
appeared  nearly  together.  Caustic  and 
Consul,  grandson  and  granddaughter  of 
Merkin,  of  true  Conqueror  blood,  seemed 
the  most  vermin.  They  flew  counter 
down  the  avenue,  but  I  hallooed  them 
back;  and,  at  this  instiuit,  three  couple 
and  a  half,  out  of  my  four,  came  in,  and 
were  immediately  followed  by  Vixen  (a 
terrier)  who  appeared  full  as  vicious.  I 
capped  them,  and  they  went  off  at  a  rat- 
tling pace  after  the  wolf,  but  still  they  were 
almost  mute. 

Having  galloped  on  to  the  next  avenue, 
I  was  joined  by  some  straggling  gentle- 
men, and  at  length  by  the  huntsman, 
whom  I  informed  of  what  had  transpired. 
He  was  in  raptures  with  my  hoinids,  and 
exclaimed — '  Par  Dieu,  Monsieur  le  Co- 
lonel, ce  soiit  des  verUahlcs  chiens,  ils  sont 
superhes.  Ils  tueront  noii  jxis  seidement 
tous  les  loups,  mais  aiissi  le  diahle.'  If 
I  hallooed  like  a  madman,  he  certainly 
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was  not  behind  me  in  blowing,  for  I 
really  thought  he  would  have  burst  either 
himself  or  his  horn.  The  rest  of  the 
sportsmen,  being  furnished  with  horns, 
blew  in  concert,  and  the  noise  they  made 
has  never  been  out  of  my  ears.' 

Another  shot  proclaimed  that  the  game 
was  again  seen,  when  he  turned  shorter 
and  the  hounds  got  nearer;  and,  on  my 
representing  to  the  gentlemen  that  our 
hounds  would  soon  outrate  him,  they 
politely  agreed  to  fire  no  more.  The  wolf 
was  now  frequently  seen,  and  at  every 
time  the  horns  gave  notice.  He  crossed 
an  avenue  that  was  tolerably  clear,  when 
Vixen,  who  had  joined  us,  saw  him, 
and,  altliough  just  before  jaded,  the  little 
devil  got  the  scent  and  gave  tongue. 
When  she  seemed  to  be  near  and  teasing 
him,  my  hounds  came  up  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  his  jack,  all  in  a  sheet; 
and  even  some  of  the  French  hounds, 
which  had  given  up  the  chase,  now  came 
in;  one  of  them,  between  a  Newfoundland 
dog  and  a  deep  mouthed  Norman  hound, 
worked  very  hard.  The  huntsman  said, 
'  Monsieur  le  Colonel,  ce  chien  Norman 
est  un  gaillard,  il  aime  les  loups.  II  sera 
bientot  mort.'  But  (I  replied)  I  fear  he 
will  woimd  my  hounds  severely,  there  are 
so  few.  If  indeed  the  pack  were  here^  I 
should  not  fear  him.  '  N'ayez  pas  peur, 
Monsieur  le  Colonel  (rejoined  the  hunts- 
man) je  serai  proche,  et  je  lui  flangerai 
un  coup  de  mon  carabine.' 

At  this  moment,  the  wolf  turned  tons, 
when  the  terrier,  having  a  decided  advan- 
tage from  the  thickness  of  the  cover,  con- 
tinued catching  at  his  haunches.  I  hal- 
looed, the  huntsman  blew  away,  and  the 
game  was  now  at  the  point  of  death,  sur- 
rounded by  his  enemies.  His  tongue 
himg  out,  and  he  was  evidently  wounded 
in  more  places  than  one,  as  he  could 
scarcely  draw  his  near  hind  leg  after  him. 
After  he  had  been  tormented  for  some 
time  by  Vixen,  he  came  to  a  sort  of  open- 
ing in  the  ride,  but  in  crossing  some  deep 
ruts,  he  fell,  and  could  not  recover  him- 
self The  Norman  hound  and  three 
others  rushed  in,  and  threw  him  on  his 
back.  He  snatched,  but  they  seized  him 
by  the  throat  and  back,  whilst  Vixen  had 
good  hold  of  his  haunch.  I  thrust  the 
end  of  my  whip  in  his  mouth,  and  the 
huntsman  coolly  tied  his  nose,  and  drew 
his  coiiteau  de  chasse,  which  I  told  him 
was  iinnecessary ;  the  hounds  being  at 
him,  he  must  soon  expire. 

Having  blown  our  horns  and  hallooed 
till  we  were  almost  dead  with  drought,  we 
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tied  our  horses  to  some  trees,  and  sat 
down  whilst  the  wolf  was  dying.  The 
huntsman  said  it  was  a  '  (jros  lotip  de 
quartier  annee ;'  and  I  observed  he  had 
a  famous  set  of  grinders  and  good  dog 
teeth. 

He  had  received  from  the  first  fire  of 
M.  de  Beaumont,  a  small  pistol  ball 
through  the  upper  part  of  his  back,  and 
one  buck  shot  had  grazed  his  neck.  My 
balls,  being  rifled  very  neatly,  were  easily 
known ;  two  of  them  had  entered  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  and  a  third,  Avhich 
crossed  the  kidneys,  seemed  to  have  given 
the  mortal  wound,  as,  without  that,  the 
huntsman  said,  he  would  have  stood  much 
longer :  his  bnish  had  sufl^ered  from  some 
balls,  which  almost  every  gentleman  pre- 
sent asserted  to  have  been  his  own. 

Having  opened  our  canteens  and  taken 
some  I'efreshment,  I  ordered  the  carcase 
of  the  wolf  to  be  thrown  to  the  hounds, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  soon  de- 
voured; but  the  French  hounds  would 
not  touch  it.  On  examining  the  dogs,  we 
found  that  one  of  Consul's  ears  was  almost 
bit  off".  Caustic  was  sadly  cut  on  the  side 
of  her  face,  and  the  rest  a  little  injured. 
Vixen  has  escaped  with  only  a  bloody 
nose  :  that  was  indeed  a  severe  wound  for 
a  terrier,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  mind 
it ;  and  indeed  they  all  suffered  much  less 
than  I  expected. 

Thus  terminated  about  ten  o'clock  what 
I  had  been  so  anxious  to  see,  a  wolf  hunt, 
and  I  had  now  ascertained  what  might  be 
done  with  foxhounds."  This  wolf  hunt 
took  place  in  the  forest  of  Berci. 

Colonel  Thornton  says  the  chase  of  the 
wolf  has  this  advantage  over  all  others, 
that,  while  it  is  of  itself  extremely  sport- 
ing, it  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  usefiil 
and  often  necessary;  nothing  being  more 
destructive  than  those  animals  which  have 
frequently  desolated  the  country,  either 
by  surprising  the  flocks,  or  by  attacking 
children,  whom  they  carry  off"  and  devour. 
Those  who  have  lived  for  any  time  at  a 
distance  from  large  towns  (in  France) 
must  know  how  formidable  is  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  wolves,  particularly  when 
they  have  young  ones  to  support.  These 
animals  are  extremely  ravenous,  and  al- 
most always  hungry;  when  they  find 
nothing  to  satisfy  their  appetite  in  the 
Avoods,  they  spread  themselves  over  the 
country,  entering  villages,  and  seizing, 
with  incredible  dexterity,  whatever  is 
capable  of  appeasing  their  hunger.  They 
lie  in  wait  for  their  prey,  and  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  attack  it  the  first  favourable 
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opportunity  that  presents  itself.  They, 
besides,  make  dreadful  havock  among  the 
deer  in  the  forests,  particularly  in  winter. 
The  public  interest,  as  well  as  their  own, 
should  therefore  induce  the  lovers  of  the 
chase  to  make  war  on  this  animal. 

Before  we  proceed  on  this  subject  (ob- 
serves Colonel  Thoi'uton)  it  may  perhaps 
be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  hunting 
of  the  wolf  being  entirely  confined  to  the 
counti'ies  of  the  Continent,  and  particu- 
larly to  France,  many  of  the  technical 
terms  employed  in  this  interesting  sport 
are  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  render  them  into  the  English  language. 
The  original,  will  be  therefore,  in  many 
cases,  retained. 

Terms  emjyloi/ed  in  Hunting  the  Wolf. 
Wolves  are  divided,  according  to  their 
age,  into  cub-wolves,  old  wolves,  and 
wolves :  their  age  may  be  discovered  by 
their  feet,  and  their  footsteps  are  called 
the  track  of  the  wolf. 

When  the  wolf  goes  a  gentle  pace, 
without  hurrying  himself,  he  is  said  to  go 
with  confidence. 

When  he  goes  in  quest  of  food,  it  is 
said  he  is  seeking  food,  he  is  going  to  feed 
on  carrion,  he  seized  the  carrrion,  he 
glutted  himself  with  carrion. 

In  the  season  of  copulation,  wolves  are 
said  to  be  at  heat. 

When  the  wolf  has  covered  the  female, 
it  is  said,  the  wolf  has  coupled,  the  wolf 
has  coupled  or  lined  the  she  wolf. 

When  they  have  produced  young,  they 
are  called  a  litter  of  young  wolves. 

We  say,  the  head,  the  teeth,  the  skin, 
of  the  wolf. 

The  nipples  of  the  she  wolf  are  called 
teats. 

The  places  where  they  have  scratched 
up  the  earth,  are  called  dechaussures,  and 
we  say  the  wolf  has  torn  up  such  a  place. 

The  place  where  a  wolf  lies  is  called  his 
kennel. 

When  we  see  the  wolf  of  which  we  are 
in  chase,  we  cry  Velelau,  Velelau  !  harlou, 
('from  au  hup)  chicns !  harlou!  veleci 
aller  !  vclec'i  aller  ! 

We  say  the  howling  of  wolves;  to  howl 
for  wolves  is  to  entice  them  to  you,  that 
you  may  shoot  them  in  the  night. 

Manner  of  distingulshincj  a  he-wolf  from 
a  she-wolf  hif  the  feet, — The  he  wolf  has  a 
larger  and  thicker  foot  than  the  she-wolf. 
When  the  wolf  is  young,  his  foot  expands 
as  he  walks ;  when  he  grows  old,  his  foot 
is  narrower,  both  before  and  behind;  his 
claws  are  thick,  long,  and  close ;  his  heel 
thick  and  broad,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
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foot  thicker  than  the  hinder  part.  When 
the  wolf  goes  with  assurance,  that  is,  when 
he  walks  his  ordinary  pace,  he  commonly 
puts  the  hind  foot  into  the  step  or  track 
of  the  fore  foot.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
this  in  wet  weather  or  in  snow ;  but  when 
he  goes  at  a  trot,  the  hind  foot  keeps  at 
the  distance  of  three  fingers  from  the  fore 
foot.  The  she-wolf  has  a  longer  and  nar- 
rower foot  than  the  male ;  her  heel  is 
smaller  and  closer;  and  her  claws  are  not 
so  strong. 

Manner  of  discovering  the  places  where 
she-wolves  have  littered. — In  the  month  of 
August  or  September,  the  cubs  having 
acquired  a  little  strength,  begin  to  walk 
about,  and  to  sport  among  the  thickets ; 
and,  in  particular,  take  notice  of  all  the 
places  near  where  there  are  marshes. 
The  females  usually  seek  those  situations, 
as  well  for  the  convenience  of  retreat,  as 
to  allay  the  burning  thirst  caused  by  the 
season,  and  the  food  on  which  they  sub- 
sist. It  is  commonly  in  the  morning  and 
evening  that  the  young  wolves  go  to  the 
marshes.  You  may  take  young  dogs  to 
the  spot,  but  you  ought  to  have  one  in 
particular  that  is  well  trained  to  that  kind 
of  search ;  in  beating  the  wood,  he  will 
not  fail  to  discover  the  wolf,  he  will  even 
pursue  him,  rouse  him,  and  follow  him  to 
his  haunt ;  when  there,  you  should  caress 
and  encourage  him,  to  induce  him  after- 
wards to  go  and  pursue  him  alone.  The 
movements  of  the  old  dog  will  animate 
the  younger;  you  should  therefore  some- 
times send  him  forward  to  excite  the  others, 
and  afterwards  you  may  call  him  behind 
to  see  whether  the  young  dogs  are  capable 
to  go  by  themselves ;  and  as  the  young 
wolves  will  not  easily  quit  their  situations, 
you  must  make  the  dogs  return  to  the 
charge  and  follow  the  scent,  and  then, 
after  having  encouraged  them,  call  them 
off. 

To  train  young  dogs  to  hunt  the  wolf, 
the  sportsman  must  proceed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — He  should  take  them  to 
the  wood  every  two  days,  towards  the 
places  which  he  supposes  to  be  frequented 
by  the  wolves ;  he  cannot  fail  to  discover 
them,  because  the  he  or  she -wolf  always 
goes  in  the  morning  to  the  cubs,  and  then 
retires  into  other  thickets  to  deceive  the 
hunters ;  it  is  then  that  you  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  employing  blood 
hoimds  to  advantage.  The  thickets  chosen 
by  the  wolves  for  their  retreats  are  easily 
known;  near  them  there  are  always  frag- 
ments of  their  prey,  by  which  they  are 
betrayed,  as  bones  of  horses,  skeletons  of 
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and  other  animals.  It  is  besides, 
easy  to  remark,  whether  the  grass  about 
the  spot  is  trodden,  which  is  a  sign  that 
the  young  wolves  have  come  thither  to  lie 
down. 

Equipage  for  Wolf  Hunting. — In  this 
respect,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  any 
great  expense,  as  twenty-five  or  thirty 
hounds  are  suificient.  They  ought  to  be 
of  a  good  size,  to  have  a  grey  coat,  and  to 
be  marked  with  red  about  the  eyes  and 
on  the  cheeks  ;  by  these  marks  you  may 
discover  their  greater  or  less  degree  of 
eagerness  in  the  chase.  You  ought  like- 
wise to  have  six  or  eight  leashes  of  large 
stout  greyhounds,  and  some  good  whelps. 
They  encourage  each  other,  and  attack 
the  wolf  with  the  greater  vigour.  A  good 
whipper-in  also  is  highly  necessary,  two 
attendants  for  the  blood  hounds,  two  for  the 
hounds,  and  one  to  slip  the  greyhounds. 

Your  bloodhounds  for  hunting  the  wolf 
cannot  be  too  good ;  they  ought  to  be 
bold,  lively,  and  full  of  ardour.  When 
they  possess  all  these  qualities,  you  derive 
from  them  a  two-fold  advantage ;  for  be- 
sides that  which  you  enjoj  in  the  chase,  they 
likewise  serve  to  train  other  dogs.  A  good 
sportsman  ought  to  be  prudent  as  to  the 
service  he  requires  of  his  dogs,  and  he 
should  be  very  careful  of  them,  for  the 
chase  of  the  wolf  is  more  fatiguing  to  the 
bloodhound  than  any  other  kind,  the  wolf 
being  naturally  crafty  and  mistrustful. 
From  the  moment  that  he  perceives  they 
are  after  him,  he  is  constantly  going,  and 
when  he  finds  himself  pursued,  he  changes 
his  abode,  and  leads  his  pursuers  a  very 
fatiguing  chase.  It  is  therefore  advis- 
able to  spare  the  blood  hounds,  and  to 
make  them  serve  alternately.  A  day  of 
rest  gives  them  fresh  ardour,  and  enables 
the  sportsman  to  hunt  with  more  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  Search  of  the  Wolf— The  wolf  is 
tried  for  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  seasons.  If  it  be  in  win- 
ter, you  should  go  to  the  wood  some  time 
before  sun  rise,  because  that  is  about  the 
time  that  the  wolves  repair  to  it.  In  sum- 
mer, there  is  no  occasion  to  go  so  early,  be- 
cause these  animals  frequently  stay  among 
the  corn,  and  do  not  return  to  the  wood  till 
the  day  is  advanced.  Therefore,  without 
being  in  too  great  a  hurry,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  beat  twice  along  the  skirts  of 
the  thicket  towards  the  cover,  and  if  you 
meet  with  nothing,  it  will  be  advisable,  on 
your  return,  to  beat  the  contrary  side. 

There  is   a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween trying  for  the  stag  and  the  wolf. 
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The  former  remains  a  long  time  in  the 
thickets  ;  sometimes  he  does  not  even 
leave  them  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open 
fields  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  wolf  is  the 
reverse.  Hunger,  it  is  said,  drives  him 
out  of  the  wood ;  and,  as  he  subsists  en- 
tirely by  carnage,  he  will  frequently  ap- 
proach farms,  villages,  and  even  towns,  and 
seize  whatever  falls  in  his  way.  If  by 
accident,  he  remains  a  considerable  time 
in  a  thicket  without  quitting  it,  even  dur- 
ing the  night,  it  is  only  when  he  has  taken 
a  deer,  or  some  animal  that  he  is  occupied 
in  devouring. 

When  the  assistant  huntsman  shall  have 
arrived  with  his  Liniier,  or  bloodhound, 
at  the  place  containing  the  object  of  search, 
he  must  loosen  the  leash,  and  make  his 
dog  advance  before  him  more  than  half 
the  length  of  it,  continually  caressing  him 
and  saying — Va  outre  Ribaut  hau,  mon 
valet !  hau  lo  lo  lo  lo  !  veleci  !  veleci  alle, 
mon  petit  !  It  is  well  frequently  to  repeat 
these  words,  because  nothing  more  en- 
courages and  animates  the  dog  in  the  pur- 
suit. You  must  take  good  care  that  the 
bloodhound  may  not  take  the  scent  of 
some  wolf  that  has  entered  the  forest  by 
some  ravine  or  great  road  ;  and  when  you 
perceive  that  the  dog  is  about  to  acknow- 
ledge the  scent,  and  that  he  puts  his  nose 
either  to  the  branches  or  the  tufts  of  grass, 
you  must  encourage  him,  for  dogs  are  not 
natiuvally  very  eager  after  the  wolf;  and 
I  have  remarked  (says  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton) that  they  are  not  very  eager  in  quest 
of  him.  Besides  (continues  the  Colonel) 
the  scent  of  the  wolf  does  not  continue 
more  than  two  or  three  hours  ;  and  to  be 
enabled  to  vnikennel  him,  he  should  not 
have  passed  more  than  two  hours  ;  other- 
wise the  bloodhounds  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  hunt  up  to  him,  especially  if  it  be  on  a 
beaten  dry  road. 

When  a  huntsman  perceives  that  his 
dog  has  got  upon  the  scent  of  a  wolf,  he 
should  encourage  him  in  these  terms  : — 
What!  is  he  "there,  Boy? — Hau  V  amy 
apres,  veleci  y  (lit  vrai ;  and  he  should 
frequently  repeat  them  to  encourage  the 
dog,  which  he  must  continue  to  follow, 
either  by  the  side  of  the  way,  or  in  the 
faux-fmjant.  Too  much  attention  cannot 
be  used  on  these  occasions,  because  there 
is  always  reason  to  apprehend,  lest  the 
scent  shoidd  grow  too  weak,  and  lest  the 
bloodhound  should  relinquish  it  at  the  first 
crossway  to  which  the  wolf  may  have  be- 
taken himself.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
when  the  wolf  passes  a  crossway,  he  al- 
ways stops  there  for  some  -time,  either  to 
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dung,  or  to  make  water  against  some  bush 
of  broom,  or  furze,  or  a  tuft  of  grass.  He 
then  immediately  scratches  up  a  spot  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  four  feet  in  ex- 
tent, tearing  up  the  turf  backwards  with 
his  claws.  He  then  continues  his  course, 
and  sometimes  conceals  himself  at  a  con- 
siderable distance;  sometimes  he  likewise 
endeavours  to  give  his  pursuers  the  slip, 
and  instead  of  following  the  road  takes 
another,  and  turns  towards  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood  with  a  view  to  enter  it. 
For  this  purpose,  he  takes  the  first  double 
he  comes  to,  or  some  favourable  passage, 
which  happens  principally  when  the  earth  is 
moist.  It  is  at  such  times  that  the  sports- 
man should  be  careful  to  train  the  hound 
to  the  scent,  at  about  half  the  length  of 
the  line,  and  to  encourage  his  bloodhound 
more  and  more.  If  it  be  still  early  in  the 
day,  he  may  follow  the  drag  with  little 
noise,  and  withdraw  secretly  to  proceed 
before.  He  should  observe,  that,  during 
this  time,  the  hound  may  surprise  the 
wolf,  either  by  some  faux-fiiyant,  or  by 
some  glade,  by  which  he  may  have  pene- 
trated into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  fur 
wolves  have  difterent  paces,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  less  hungry.  When 
driven  by  hungei',  they  are  almost  inces- 
santly on  foot,  and  proceed  forward  till 
they  have  found  something  to  eat ;  but 
when  they  have  glutted  themselves,  they 
frequently  retire  into  the  first  thicket  they 
come  to,  provided  they  find  favourable 
places  for  their  kennel,  as  hollies,  fern, 
and  other  shrubs. 

If  the  sportsman  be  at  the  forest  on  a 
hunting  day,  he  will  content  himself  with 
ascertaining  whether  the  wolf  has  entered 
the  thicket.  He  will  endeavour  to  disco- 
ver the  little  avenue  or  glade,  by  which 
lie  may  liave  entered  it;  he  will  caress 
his  bloodhound,  and  afterwards  break  the 
branches  at  the  entrance  of  the  thicket. 
After  he  has  convinced  himself  that  he 
has  discovered  the  track  of  the  wolf,  he 
will  return  to  the  company  to  make  his 
report ;  but  if  he  had  no  other  intention 
than  to  exercise  his  dog,  or  if  it  is  a  con- 
siderable time  since  he  dislodged  the 
Avolf,  he  maj',  as  soon  as  he  has  reconnoi- 
tred, return  to  the  inclosure  to  discover 
the  traces,  then  push  on  and  dislodge  the 
Avolf,  and  follow  the  drag  to  the  haunt, 
caressing  his  bloodhound,  and  continually 
using  the  above  mentioned  terms.  If  the 
bloodhound  be  young,  his  ardour  will  abate 
on  approaching  the  haunt,  because  the 
scent  of  the  wolf  naturally  inspires  dogs 
with  terror,  and  there  are  very  few  which 
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dare  venture  to  follow  him  by  themselves. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  speak  to  him 
a  good  deal,  in  order  to  animate  and  em- 
bolden him  to  pursue,  and  he  should  be 
much  caressed  on  the  track.  With  regard 
to  the  haunt,  I  shall  observe  here,  that 
wolves  frequently  change  according  to  the 
ditference  of  the  seasons  ;  for  instance,  in 
summer,  they  choose  an  open  place  among 
the  grass,  on  wliich  the  sun  shines  a  little  ; 
but  in  winter  they  repair  to  the  recesses 
of  the  woods  or  thickets,  among  heath  or 
fern.  They  seldom  fix  their  abode  be- 
neath very  high  trees,  excepting  they  find 
there  very  thick  bushes,  or  abundance  of 
fern  or  rushes. 

In  what  manner  it  may  he  discovered  that 
the  Bloodhound  has  got  scent  of  a  Wolf. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  sight  of  a  wolf 
on  account  of  his  great  speed  ;  he  even 
scarcely  leaves  behind  him  any  traces, 
excepting  in  winter  in  a  white  frost,  or  in 
summer,  when  there  is  much  dust.  In 
all  other  circumstances,  you  may  be  said 
to  proceed  with  no  great  certainty  ;  and 
if  a  person  has  not  had  long  experience  in 
the  chase,  he  frequently  takes  many  a  step 
in  vain.  There  are,  however,  certain 
signs,  by  means  of  which  you  may  disco- 
ver the  object  of  the  bloodhound's  move- 
ment, and  consequently  distinguish  whe- 
ther it  is  a  wolf  or  some  other  animal,  of 
which  the  dog  has  got  the  scent.  If  it  be 
a  wolf,  he  will  not  fail  to  go  and  smell  at 
the  branches  and  the  grass  the  wolf  has 
touched,  and  will  immediately  proceed  in 
pursuit  of  him.  If  the  wolf  makes  a  good 
impression  on  the  ground,  and  the  dog 
has  any  scent,  you  will  see  him  pursue 
briskly,  provided  you  take  care  to  encour- 
age him  from  time  to  time  on  the  drag. 
But  if  the  wolf  passed  very  early,  and  you 
are  not  on  the  spot  in  good  time,  the 
bloodhound  will  lose  the  scent,  particu- 
larly if  the  wolf  proceeds  in  a  right  line, 
and  is  gone  to  a  considerable  distance ; 
for  a  dog  must  have  an  excellent  nose  to 
discover  a  wolf  that  has  passed  longer 
than  two  hoxirs  and  a  half  or  three  hours  ; 
and  he  is  liable  to  change  if  there  be  any 
deer  in  the  thicket,  or  if  he  have  not  been 
exclusively  trained  for  wolf  hunting. 
When  the  sportsman  perceives,  by  the 
manner  of  the  dog,  that  it  is  the  track  of 
a  wolf  which  he  has  discovered,  he  must 
endeavovn-  to  find  out  whether  the  animal 
is  alone  or  in  company.  They  generally 
go  in  pairs  ;  it  is  only  in  seasonable 
weather  that  he  can  discover  their  num- 
ber and  quality,  by  examining  their  foot- 
steps   with     attention,    confornuibly    to 
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what  has  already  been  stated  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Manner  of  malcing  a  report  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  a  Wolf. — It  appears  that  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  track  of 
wolves  from  every  other  animal.  A  sports- 
man should  possess  much  experience  and 
be  capable  of  just  observation,  to  be  able 
to  make  an  accurate  i-eport. 

A  report  is  commonly  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

I  believe  I  have  discovered  the  track  of 
one  or  two  wolves  ;  or  of  a  he  and  a  she 
wolf;  or  of  several;  according  to  the  in- 
dications one  has  observed  :  they  came 
from  such  a  thicket,  or  they  went  in  quest 
of  food  towards  such  a  village  ;  they  killed 
so  many  deer,  which  1  fovnid  in  following 
them,  and  they  afterwards  repaired  to  such 
a  thicket.  I  continued  the  search  ;  and 
as  I  imagine  that  their  direct  road  lies 
from  such  a  thicket,  where  I  have  reason 
to  believe  they  are,  to  such  other  thicket, 
there  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  driving 
him  into  the  open  country,  and  an  ad- 
vantageous situation  for  placing  grey- 
hounds. 

Manner  of  placing  Greyliounds. — The 
greyhounds  for  the  wolf  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  Levriers  cVEstrie,  Lev- 
riers  Co)n2}agnons,  (likewise  called  the  flank 
greyhounds)  and  Levriers  de  Teste.  There 
ought  in  general  to  be  two  leashes  of  each 
kind,  each  leash  being  composed  of  two  or 
three  greyhounds.  The  two  laisses  d'es- 
trie  are  first  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
thicket,  near  the  spot  at  which  you  ima- 
gine the  wolf  will  break.  These  two  leashes 
should  be  about  five  or  six  hundred  paces 
distant  from  each  other,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the  place. 
Each  leash  should  be  supported  by  a  horse- 
man, who  should  take  care  to  conceal 
himself,  witli  the  dogs,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
wood  down  the  wind,  to  push  the  wolf 
when  the  dogs  are  let  loose  and  to  make 
him  take  the  open  country.  At  five  or  six 
hundred  paces  from  the  former,  and  about 
half  way  between  the  two  thickets,  must 
be  posted  the  flank  greyhounds  ;  the  two 
relays  of  these  are  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  for  the  wolf  to  pass  between  them. 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  keep  these  still 
more  concealed  than  the  former,  lest  the 
wolf  should  perceive  them,  and  the  valets 
must  attend  to  loose  them  as  soon  as  the 
wolf  is  ready  to  pass.  The  levriers  de 
teste  should  be  placed  near  the  thicket 
which  the  wolf  is  expected  to  make  for  ; 
and  when  he  is  observed  to  approach  pur- 
sued by  the  dogs,  the  levriers  de  teste 
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should  then  bo  brought  forward,  and  let 
loose  upon  the  wolf.      The  latter  being 
stronger  and  more  furious  than  the  others, 
soon  bring  the  wolf  to  bay  ;     the  valettj 
should  then  halloo  up  the  bloodhounds, 
and  hasten  to  the  wolf  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible.     As  soon  as  the  dogs  hold  him  to 
bay,  the  valets  must  take  care  to  provide 
themselves  with  short  thick  sticks  to  thrust 
down  the  wolf's  throat  the  moment  they 
are  within  reach  ;    because  that  animal, 
never  quitting  any  thing  that    he  once 
seizes  upon,  the  stick  which  is  presented 
to  him  protects  the  dogs  from  the  wounds 
which  he  might  otherwise  inflict.      The 
huntsmen  must  then  employ  their  hunting 
knives,   observing  the  precaution,   when 
they  approach  to  stab  the  wolf,  to  have 
one  hand  always  at  the  point  of  the  knife, 
lest  they  should   hurt  the  dogs.      When 
a  favourable  moment  for  stabbing  the  wolf 
presents  itself,  the  knife  should  be  thrust 
through  his  body  near  the  shoulder. 

Manner  of  Hunting  the  Wolf  with  Hounds, 
To  succeed  in  this  mode  of  hunting,  the 
greyhounds  must,  above  all  things,  be 
placed  in  the  manner  before  described. 
You  must  then  post  on  the  side  of  the 
thicket  at  which  you  wish  to  prevent  the 
wolves  from  issuing,  ten  or  a  dozen  men, 
each  provided  with  a  rattle  to  be  employ- 
ed on  the  occasion.  Car-e  must  be  taken 
to  station  them  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
paces  from  each  other,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  thicket.  When 
every  thing  is  ready,  the  leader  gives  the 
order,  and  the  dogs  are  immediately  taken 
to  the  hrisees  to  be  let  loose.  The  whip- 
per-in holds  the  dogs  to  the  hrisees  in  the 
thicket,  to  make  them  take  the  scent,  and 
then  conducts  them  along  the  track  to- 
wards the  spot  where  he  supposes  the 
wolves  reside,  continually  encouraging 
them  by  the  cries  oi  halu  ila  la  tayau  ve- 
leci  aller.  He  blows  his  horn  from  time 
to  time,  to  animate  them  in  the  pursuit. 
The  noise  of  the  dogs  will  perhaps  make 
the  wolf  quit  his  kennel  long  before  they 
come  up  ;  but  sometimes  he  waits  till  they 
are  close  to  him  before  he  breaks.  If  the 
huntsman  perceives  him,  he  must  then 
call  to  his  dogs  in  these  terms: — Velelau  ! 
velelau  !  harlou  !  harlou!  veleci  aller  ! 
He  will  then  sound  his  horn  to  make  them 
follow  the  traces,  and  then  cry  Harlou  I 
chiens  !  harlou  !  veleci  aller  !  When  the 
dogs  have  taken  to  the  traces,  they  will 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  wolf,  and  pursue 
him  with  eagerness ;  the  huntsman  will 
then  sound  his  horn  to  animate  them  still 
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The  wolf,  thus  pursued,  will  perhaps 
hang  cover  before  he  breaks  it,  that  he 
may  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  wind  in 
his  flight ;  but  tlie  men  stationed  to  keep 
him  in  will  make  use  of  their  rattles,  the 
sound  of  which  will  head  him,  and  make 
him  go  off  without  having  the  advantage 
of  the  wind.  While  the  wolf  is  thus  in 
suspense  concerning  the  way  he  shall  take, 
he  is  briskly  pushed  by  the  dogs,  support- 
ed by  the  huntsman,  who  will  incessantly 
keep  crying — Ha  y  ficit  les  c/ilens,  y  fuit 
la  !  ha .'  ha  !  He  will  then  sound  two 
blasts,  and  again  begin  hallooing — IIou! 
velecialler!  veleci  aller  !  At  length,  the 
wolf,  finding  himself  pressed  by  the  dogs, 
the  cries  of  the  hunters,  and  the  noise  of 
those  stationed  to  keep  him  in,  resolves  to 
escape  by  the  place  where  he  hears  no 
noise,  which  is  precisely  the  part  next  to 
the  open  country.  He  stops  a  moment 
at  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  to  observe  whe- 
ther he  can  see  any  person,  and  imme- 
diately sets  off  to  cross  the  plain.  He  is 
suffered  to  advance  about  one  hundred 
paces,  when  the  levriers  d'esfrie,  and 
afterwards  the  others,  are  let  loose  upon 
him,  on  the  plan  already  mentioned. 
Two  horsemen  at  the  same  time  ride  after 
him,  to  oblige  him  to  continue  his  course, 
as  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  he  should 
be  kept  in  it;  but  for  this,  he  would 
escape,  as  the  attempt  to  run  down  a  wolf 
is  scarcely  ever  made.  To  command  suc- 
cess in  the  latter  case,  you  ought  to  be 
perfectly  sure  of  your  relays,  that  the  dogs 
were  trained  exclusively  to  the  chase  of 
the  wolf,  that  there  were  neither  deer  nor 
boars  in  the  forest.  This  kind  of  cliase 
would,  besides,  be  long  and  fatiguing,  be- 
cause the  wolf  is  rarely  blown  ;  he  runs  a 
long  time,  never  ahead,  almost  constantly 
viewing  him  for  six  or  seven  hours  to- 
gether. The  greyhounds,  placed  in  am- 
bush, greatly  abridge  this  chase,  and 
likewise  render  it  more  amusing  and  cer- 
tain to  the  spectators. 

As  soon  as  a  wolf  is  taken,  he  should  be 
given  up  to  the  hounds  which  come  up, 
almost  immediately,  because  otherwise  the 
greyhounds  would  attack  the  hounds.  It 
is  therefore  advisable  that  they  should  be 
taken  off  immediately  and  coupled,  to  re- 
turn and  go  in  quest  of  another,  for  it  is 
easy  to  take  several  wolves  in  one  day. 
When  this  is  intended  to  be  done,  each 
should  resiune  his  former  position ;  as  for 
those  who  are  stationed  to  prevent  the 
animal's  escape,  they  must  not,  on  any 
account  quit  their  posts  till  they  receive 
orders  to  that  effect. 
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When  the  wolf  is  expiring,  his  death  is 
announced  by  three  loud  blasts  of  the 
horn.  The  huntsman  alights  and  caresses 
the  dogs  to  excite  them  to  worry  him. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  whipper-in  to  cut  off 
the  animal's  right  foot,  which  he  presents 
to  the  commander  of  the  company. 

Manner  of  Cliasiny  the  She-wolf  and  the 
Cubs.- — Nearly  the  same  things  are  ob- 
served in  the  chase  of  the  female  as  of  the 
male ;  the  same  method  of  pursuit,  and 
the  same  cries  or  halloos  are  employed: 
but  the  young  wolves  are  chased  with  less 
precaution,  and  are  attacked  in  their  ca- 
verns by  the  dogs.  As  soon  as  the  dogs 
have  discovered  them,  they  are  seized 
with  fear,  and  run  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  without  ever  quitting  the  thicket. — 
The  whipper-in  must  follow'  and  encourage 
the  dogs  by  three  notes  from  his  horn, 
and  nuist  speak  briskly  to  them  in  these 
terms: — Harlou !  harlou!  hou  veleci! 
This  gives  the  dogs  fresh  spirits,  courage, 
and  strength,  and  they  rush  upon  the 
young  wolves  with  renewed  ardour. 
When  they  have  overtaken  them,  the 
huritsraan  dispatches  them  with  his  hunt- 
ing knife,  always  observing  the  precau- 
tion mentioned  above,  lest  the  dogs  should 
sustain  any  injury. 

If  there  are  in  the  pack  any  young  dogs, 
which  have  not  before  been  in  the  chase, 
they  might  be  made  to  begin  by  chasing 
the  young  wolves  in  company  with  old 
steady  dogs.  In  their  beginnings,  they 
ouglit  to  be  animated  and  encouraged  by 
frequent  caresses  with  the  hand;  and  when 
the  young  wolves  are  taken,  they  should 
be  made  to  approach,  and  to  ruffle  on 
them  and  pull  them. 

When  the  chase  is  over,  a  retreat  is 
sounded,  all  the  dogs  are  collected,  and 
the  wolves  that  have  been  taken  ai'e 
carried  away. 

The  Blooding  of  the  Wolf. — The  blood- 
ing of  the  wolf  differs  very  much  from  that 
of  the  stag  and  other  beasts,  which  are 
given  to  the  dogs  on  the  spot.  The  scent 
of  the  wolf  is  extremely  strong,  and  the 
dogs  would  not  taste  the  flesh  if  care  were 
not  taken  to  disguise  it.  I  have  frequently 
remarked,  (says  Colonel  Thornton)  that 
dogs  which  manifested  abundance  of  ar- 
dour in  the  pursuit,  durst  not  venture  to 
approach  the  animal  to  trample  upon  him 
when  killed.  Nothing  but  great  precau- 
tion and  repeated  caresses  can  overcome 
their  aversion  to  the  flesh  of  the  wolf. 
The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  prepared  : — 

The  wolf  must  first  be  skinned  and  the 
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entrails  taken  out ;  the  head  is  then  cut 
off,  but  the  skin  and  ears  are  left  upon  it; 
the  quarters  are  then  cut  off,  and  are 
baked  with  the  body  in  a  very  hot  oven. 
While  the  whole  is  roasting,  a  quantity  of 
small  pieces  of  bread  are  put  into  one  or 
more  tubs,  into  which  are  thrown  the 
quarters  of  the  wolf,  cut  into  pieces,  as 
soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  oven.  Upon 
this  is  then  poured  a  large  pot  of  boiling 
water,  into  which,  while  heating,  have 
been  put  three  or  four  pounds  of  grease, 
and  the  whole  is  well  stirred  and  mixed. 
When  the  whole  is  soaked,  it  is  emptied 
out  of  the  tubs  upon  a  piece  of  sacking 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  stirred  again, 
that  the  mixture,  which  is  still  warm,  may 
be  in  a  state  fit  to  be  eaten  by  the  dogs. 
When  every  thing  is  ready  for  the  blood- 
ing of  the  pack,  the  whipper-in  receives 
the  switches  from  the  hands  of  the  first 
valet.  He  presents  two  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  company,  who  gives  one  to 
the  master  to  whom  he  belongs.  The 
switches  being  distributed,  the  kennel  is 
opened,  and  the  huntsman  sounds  the 
tune  customary  on  such  occasions.  At  the 
same  time  the  skin  and  head  of  the  wolf 
are  laid  before  the  dogs,  that  they  may 
become  accustomed  to  that  animal.  After 
eating  the  mash,  the  I'oasted  body  of  the 
wolf,  to  which  the  head  has  been  affixed, 
is  presented  to  them  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  paces.  The  best  way  of  making 
them  eat  it,  is  to  shew  it  them  at  the  point 
of  a  fork,  and  to  animate  them  with 
words  and  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and 
they  will  not  fail  to  fall  upon  it  with  eager- 
ness. 

The  foregoing  is  the  French  manner  of 
preparing  the  animal  for  the  winter ;  the 
method  employed  in  summer  is  somewhat 
different.  The  quarters  are  roasted  and 
cut  in  pieces  as  before ;  but,  instead  of 
water  boiled  with  grease,  two  or  three 
pailfuls  of  milk,  into  which  have  been 
put  a  quantity  of  very  small  pieces  of 
bread,  or  rye  flour,  are  poured  over  them ; 
the  whole  is  mixed  together,  and  this  mess 
is  given  the  dogs  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other.  They  eat  it  willingly,  and  it 
is  extremely  refreshing  for  them.  The 
The  body  is  afterwards  given  them  in  the 
manner  before  described. 

Thus  much  for  the  French  mode  of 
treatment;  their  hounds  will  not  bear  any 
comparison  with  those  of  the  English 
breed.  The  former  are  deficient  in  ani- 
mation, and  possess  a  very  small  share  of 
mettle ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  such  is 
the  blood  of  the  well  bred  English  hound, 
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that  he  would  instantly  break  up  any  wolf 
on  seizing  it. 

The  breeding  of  hounds,  as  well  as 
horses,  in  England,  has  been  a  primary 
object  among  sporting  gentlemen,  which 
accounts  for  their  exclusive  superiority  in 
this  country.  Even  with  this  advantage 
in  our  favour,  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
plan  (says  the  Colonel)  of  dehberately 
taking  the  game,  when  killed,  from  the 
hounds :  this  operates  as  a  check  to  them, 
and  creates  a  shyness.  Hounds,  upon 
killing  their  game,  should  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  eat  it  up,  while  their  spirits 
are  roused  and  the  blood  of  the  animal  is 
warm :  but  as  wolf  is  a  scent  that  some 
hounds  shew  a  fear  of,  they  should  be  en- 
couraged, by  all  means,  to  run,  kill,  and 
devour  it;  and  in  no  way  should  their 
ardour  be  checked,  even  from  the  unken- 
nelling to  the  death." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Colonel 
Thornton  of  the  mode  of  pursuing  the 
wolf  in  France. 

At  the  present  moment,  wolves  are 
seldom  pursued  in  that  country,  without 
the  powerful  assistance  of  fire  arms  to 
aid  the  exertions  of  the  hounds. 

The  wolf  hunting  of  America  is  by  no 
means  systematic.  When  a  wolf  shews 
himself  near  the  cultivated  parts  of  that 
coiuitry,  he  is  pursued  night  and  day  till 
he  is  destroyed  or  makes  his  escape.  The 
following  interesting  account,  though 
tolei-ably  well  known,  perhaps,  on  this 
occasion  seems  to  be  worth  repeating  : — 

Soon  after  Mr.  Putnam  removed  to 
Connecticut,  the  wolves,  then  very  nu- 
merous, broke  into  his  sheep  fold,  and 
killed  seventy-five  sheep  and  goats,  be- 
sides wounding  many  lambs  and  kids. 
This  havock  was  made  by  a  she  wolf, 
which,  with  her  annual  whelps,  had,  for 
several  years  infested  the  vicinity.  The 
cubs  were  commonly  destroyed  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  himters,  but  the  old  one 
was  too  cunning  to  suffer  any  one  to  ap- 
proach her  within  gun  shot.  Upon 
being  closely  pursued  she  would  generally 
fly  to  the  western  woods,  and  return 
the  next  winter  with  another  litter  of 
whelps. 

This  wolf  at  length  became  such  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance,  that  Mr.  Putnam  en- 
tered into  a  combination  with  five  of  his 
neighbours  to  hunt  alternately  until  they 
could  destroy  her.  Two,  by  rotation, 
were  to  be  constantly  in  pursuit.  It  was 
known,  that,  having  lost  the  toes  from 
one  foot,  by  a  steel  trap,  she  made  one 
track  shorter  than  the  other.     By  this  pe- 
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culiarity,  the  pursuers  recognised,  in  a 
light  snow,  the  route  of  this  pernicious 
animal.  Having  followed  licr  to  Connec- 
ticut River,  and  found  she  had  turned 
back  in  a  direct  coiu-se  towards  Pomfret, 
they  immediately  returned,  and  by  ten 
the  next  morning,  tlie  hounds  had  driven 
her  into  a  den,  about  three  miles  from 
Mr.  Putnam's  house.  The  people  soon 
collected,  witli  dogs,  straw,  fire,  and  sul- 
phur, to  attack  tlie  common  enemy.  With 
this  apparatus,  several  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts were  made  to  force  her  from  her 
den.  The  hounds  came  back  badly 
wounded  and  refused  to  return.  The 
smoke  of  blazing  straw  had  no  effect ; 
nor  did  the  fumes  of  burnt  brimstone, 
witli  which  the  cavern  was  filled,  compel 
her  to  quit  her  strong  hold.  Wearied 
with  such  fruitless  attempts  (which  liad 
brought  the  time  to  ten  o'clock  at  night) 
Mr.  Putnam  tried  once  more  to  make  his 
dog  enter,  but  in  vain.  He  proposed  to 
his  negro  man  to  go  down  into  the  cavern 
and  shoot  the  wolf;  but  the  negro  de- 
clined the  dangerous  service.  Then  it 
was,  that  Mr.  Putnam,  angry  at  the  dis- 
appointment, and  declaring  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  liave  a  coward  in  his  familj', 
resolved  himself  to  destroy  this  ferocious 
beast,  lest  she  should  escape  through  some 
unknown  fissure  of  the  rock.  His  neigh- 
bours strongly  remonstrated  against  tlie 
perilous  enterprise  ;  but  he,  knowing 
that  wild  animals  were  intimidated  by 
fire,  and  having  provided  several  strips 
of  bircli  bark,  the  only  combustible  ma- 
terial which  he  could  obtain  that  would 
afford  light  in  this  deep  and  darksome 
cavern,  prepared  for  his  descent.  Ac- 
cordingly, divesting  himself  of  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  having  a  long  rope 
fastened  round  his  legs,  by  which  he 
might  be  pulled  back  at  a  concerted  sig- 
nal, he  entered  head  foremost,  with  the 
blazing  torch  in  his  hand. 

The  aperture  to  the  den,  on  the  cast 
side  of  a  very  high  ledge  of  rocks,  was 
abovit  two  feet  square  ;  from  thence  it  de- 
scended obliquely  fifteen  feet,  then  run- 
ning horizontally  about  ten  more,  it  as- 
cended gradually  sixteen  feet  towai'ds  its 
termination.  The  sides  of  the  subterra- 
neous cavity  were  composed  of  smooth 
and  solid  rocks,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  separated  from  each  other'  by  an 
earthquake.  It  was  in  no  part  high 
enough  for  a  man  to  raise  himself  up- 
right, nor  in  any  part  more  than  three 
feet  in  width. 

Having  groped  liis  passage  to  the  liori- 
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zontal  part  of  the  den,  the  most  terrify- 
ing darkness  appeared  in  front  of  the  dim 
circle  of  light  afibrded  by  his  torch.  He 
cautiously  proceeded  onward,  came  to  the 
ascent,  which  lie  slowly  mounted  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  until  he  discovered  the 
glaring  eye-balls  of  the  wolf,  which  was 
sitting  at  the  extremity  of  the  cavern. 
Startled  at  the  sight  of  the  fire,  she 
gnashed  her  teeth,  and  gave  a  sullen 
growl.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  the  ne- 
cessary discovery,  he  kicked  the  rope,  as 
a  signal  for  pulling  him  out.  The  people 
at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  who  had  listened 
with  much  painful  anxiety,  hearing  the 
growling  of  the  wolf,  and  supposing  their 
friend  to  be  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger, drew  him  forth  with  such  celerity, 
that  his  shirt  was  stripped  over  his  head, 
and  his  skin  was  severely  lacerated.  After 
he  had  adjusted  his  clothes  and  loaded 
his  gun  with  nine  buck  shot,  and  hold- 
ing a  torch  in  one  hand  and  his  gun 
in  the  other,  he  descended  a  second  time, 
when  he  drew  nearer  than  before.  The 
wolf,  assuming  a  still  more  fierce  and  ter- 
rible appearance,  howling,  rolling  her 
eyes,  snapping  her  teeth,  and  dropping 
her  head  between  her  legs,  was  evidently 
on  the  point  of  springing  on  liim.  At 
this  critical  moment  he  levelled  and  fired 
at  her  head.  Stimned  with  the  shock, 
and  suflbcated  with  the  smoke,  Mr.  Put- 
nam immediately  found  himself  drawn 
out  of  the  cave  ;  but  having  refreshed 
himself,  and  permitted  the  smoke  to  dis- 
sipate, he  went  down  the  third  time. 
Being  come  within  sight  of  the  wolf, 
who  appearing  very  passive,  he  applied 
the  torch  to  her  nose  :  25erceiving  her 
dead,  he  took  hold  of  her  car,  when  kick- 
ing the  rope,  the  people  above,  with  no 
small  exultation,  drew  them  both  out  to- 
gether. 

WOLVES'  TEETH.  Those  so  called, 
are  the  teeth  of  the  horse,  enlai'ged  by  a 
preternatural  growth,  so  as  to  lacerate  the 
fieshy  internal  part  of  the  cheek  by  the 
prominence  of  their  ragged  edges,  or  by 
the  upper  grinders  overhanging  the  lower ; 
they  catch  the  wrinkled  parts  (called  flaps) 
between  them  in  the  act  of  mastication, 
occasioning  so  much  pain,  that  some  horses 
are  considerably  reduced  in  flesh  by  a 
compulsive  abstinence.  With  horses  la- 
bouring rmder  such  infirmity  or  impci'fec- 
tion,  there  is  no  relief  to  be  obtained,  but 
from  a  proper  file,  and  the  hand  of  a 
steady  operator.  Some  persons  use  the 
mallet  and  chisel. 


WOODCOCK 

WOODCOCK.  The  weight  of  the  woodcock  is  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  ounces,  though  instances  have  occurred  where  they  have 
weiglied  several  ounces  more.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  three  inches 
in  length,  dusky  towards  the  end,  reddish  at  the  base,  and  hollowed 
lengthwise  with  deep  furrows  ;  the  upper  mandible  hangs  over  the 
lower,  and  forms  the  round  point  of  the  bill ;  and  nature  has  given 
at  this  extremity,  an  additional  organ,  appropriated  to  its  mode  of 
life — the  tip  is  rather  flesh,  than  horn,  and  appears  susceptible  of  a 
sort  of  touch,  calculated  for  detecting  its  prey  in  the  moist  earth  ; 
the  tongue  is  slender,  long,  sharp,  and  hard  at  the  point ;  the  eyes 
large,  and  placed  near  the  top  of  the  head,  that  they  may  not  be  in- 
jured when  the  bird  thrusts  its  bill  into  the  ground.  The  shape  of 
the  head  is  remarkable,  being  rather  triangular  than  round  ;  the  ears 
are  placed  very  forward,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  ;  from  the  bill  to  the  eyes  is  a  black  line  ;  the  forehead  is  a 
reddish  ash  colour ;  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  hind  part  of  the 
head,  the  back,  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  scapulars,  are  pret- 
tily barred  with  a  ferruginous  black,  red,  and  grey  ;  but  on  the  head, 
the  black  predominates  ;  the  under  eye  lid,  white  ;  the  chin,  ash 
colour ;  fore  part  of  the  neck,  yellowish,  marked  with  dusky  minute 
dashes ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  dirty  white,  barred  with  nu- 
merous transverse  dusky  lines ;  the  quill  feathers  are  dusky,  marked 
on  the  outer  web,  with  triangular  rufous  spots  ;  and  the  same  on  the 
inner  web  close  to  the  shaft.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers, 
dusky  or  black  on  the  one  web,  and  marked  with  red  on  the  other ; 
the  tips  above  are  ash  coloured  ;  below,  white.  The  shades  of  the 
plumage  of  this  bird  are  so  blended  as  to  resemble,  very  strongly, 
the  withered  stalks,  leaves,  &c.  which  form  the  back  ground  of  the 
scenery  where  it  is  generally  found.  The  legs  and  toes  are  pale 
flesh  coloui'ed  brown. 

The  female  woodcock  may  be  distinguished  from  the  male  by  a 
narrow  stripe  of  white  along  part  of  the  exterior  web  of  the  outermost 
feather  of  the  wing ;  the  same  part,  on  the  outermost  feather  of  the 
male,  is  elegantly  and  regularly  spotted  with  black  and  reddish  white. 
In  the  bastard  wing  of  each  sex  is  a  small  pointed  narrow  feather, 
very  elastic,  and  used  occasionally  by  painters  as  a  pencil. 

The  woodcock,  during  summer,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  and  other  northern  countries.  But  when  winter 
approaches,  the  severe  frosts  of  those  high  latitudes,  by  depriving  it 
of  food,  force  it  southward  to  milder  climates. — These  birds  arrive 
in  Great  Britain  in  flocks,  sometimes  as  early  as  September,  but 
not  in  great  numbers  till  November  or  December.  They  generally 
take  advantage  of  the  night,  being  seldom  seen  to  arrive  before  sun- 
set. The  period  of  their  arrival  depends  much  upon  the  prevailing 
winds  ;  for,  as  they  are  unable  to  struggle  with  the  boisterous  gales 
of  the  northern  ocean,  they  wait  for  the  advantage  of  a  favourable 
wind.  When  they  have  had  bad  weather  to  encounter  on  their  pas- 
sage, they  are  fx'equently  so  much  exhausted  on  their  arrival  as  to 
remain  on  the  same  spot  many  hours,  almost  helpless,  and  much  re- 
duced in  flesh,  by  the  fatigue  of  their  voyage.  In  very  stormy  wea- 
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ther,  we  are  told,  they  occasionally  take  refuge  in  the  rigging  of 
vessels  at  sea,  and  that  numbers  are  frequently  lost  on  their  passage. 

Woodcocks  are  found  much  farther  to  the  south  than  is  generally 
supposed  :  in  fact,  in  their  periodical  wanderings  or  migrations,  these 
birds  are  actuated  by  hunger  ;  wherever  their  food  is  to  be  obtained, 
woodcocks  are  likely  to  be  found,  as,  although  they  breed,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  north,  a  warmer  climate  seems 
no  way  injurious  to  them,  provided  their  food  is  to  be  obtained 
in  plenty. 

The  greater  part  of  them  leave  this  country  about  the  latter  end 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  They  retire  to  the  coast ; 
and,  if  the  wind  be  favourable,  set  out  immediately  ;  but,  if  contrary, 
they  are  often  detained  for  some  time,  and  thus  afford  good  diver- 
sion to  those  sportsmen  who  reside  near  the  shore. 

Woodcocks  feed  on  worms  and  insects,  which  they  search  for  with 
their  long  bill,  in  soft  ground  and  moist  woods,  flying  and  feeding 
principally  towards  evening,  and  also  by  moonlight. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  described  the  manner  in  which  the  woodcock 
feeds  from  those  he  saw  in  the  Aviary  at  St.  Udephonso  in  Spain  : 
"  There  was  (he  observes)  a  fountain  perpetually  flowing  to  keep  the 
ground  moist,  and  trees  planted  for  the  same  purpose  ;  fresh  sod 
was  brought  to  them,  the  richest  in  worms  that  could  be  found.  In 
vain  did  the  worms  seek  concealment  when  the  woodcock  was  hun- 
gry ;  it  discovered  them  bij  the  smell;  stuck  its  bill  in  the  ground, 
but  never  higher  than  the  nostrils,  drew  them  out  singly,  and  raising 
its  bill  into  the  air,  it  extended  upon  it  the  entire  length  of  the  worm, 
and  in  this  way  swallowed  it  smoothly  without  any  action  of  the  jaws. 

This  whole  operation  was  performed  in  an  instant,  and  the  motion 
of  the  woodcock  was  so  equal  and  imperceptible,  that  it  seemed 
doing  nothing  ;  it  never  missed  its  aim  ;  for  this  reason,  and  because 
it  never  plunged  its  bill  beyond  the  oi'ifice  of  the  nostrils,  I  con- 
cluded that  smell  is  what  directs  it  in  search  of  its  food." 

But  Mr.  Bowles  was  mistaken.  The  subject  is  placed  in  a  very 
clear  and  very  correct  point  of  view  by  the  author  of  the  Shooter's 
Companion  ;  whose  observations  on  the  subject  we  shall  transcribe  : 
— "  An  erroneous  notion  generally  prevails  (says  he)  that  the  w^ood- 
cock  lives  by  suction ;  which  has  probably  arisen  from  the  bird's 
being  occasionally  observed  to  thrust  his  long  bill  into  the  earth.  As 
I  am  not  aware  (he  continues)  that  any  naturalist  has  truly  described 
the  mode  of  feeding  of  the  woodcock,  I  shall  relate  a  few  particulars 
from  actual  observation.  Most  writers  observe,  that,  to  obtain  food, 
the  woodcock  thrusts  his  long  bill  into  the  ground,  and  thus  coming 
in  contact  with  small  worms  and  insects,  he  is  enabled,  by  means  of 
his  semi-serrated  beak,  to  squeeze  the  dirt  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
then  swallow  the  food.  It  is  possible,  certainly,  that  the  woodcock 
may,  by  boring,  obtain  small  worms  and  insects,  and,  after  cleansing 
them  from  the  dirt,  swallow  them  ;  but  his  general  and  regular  mode 
of  feeding  is  as  follows  : — having  pierced  the  ground  with  his  long 
bill,  and  shaken  the  surrounding  earth,  all  the  worms  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  make  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  are  greedily  swal- 
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lowed.  If  a  person  force  a  stick  or  spade  into  the  ground,  and 
move  it  about,  he  will  quickly  perceive  the  worms  within  reach  of 
the  motion  appear  at  the  surface,  manifesting  great  alarm  and  eager- 
ness to  escape  from  danger  :  instinct,  therefore,  no  doubt,  impels  the 
woodcock  thus  to  procure  his  food. — In  a  severe  frost,  this  bird  is 
driven  to  shades  and  protected  places,  where  the  ground  still  remains 
sufficiently  soft  to  admit  of  the  operation  of  boring.  The  woodcock 
appears  to  crush  the  worm  to  a  jelly  as  it  passes  up  the  bill,  and, 
either  from  this  circumstance,  or  from  extraordinary  powers  of  di- 
gestion, whatever  the  bird  swallows  seems  to  become,  almost  instan- 
taneously, that  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  table,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  trail.  If  a  woodcock  be  flushed,  while  feeding,  in  the  very  act 
of  swallowing  a  worm,  and  be  shot  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards 
from  the  spot  whence  he  rose,  the  worm  will  be  found  changed  into 
a  jelly-like  substance,  the  trail  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  wood- 
cock is  seen  to  feed  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  dusk  in  the  evening ; 
but  this  must  not  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense.  The  bird  is  on 
the  wing  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  feeds  as  soon  after- 
wards as  he  can  discover  food  ;  he  will  then  generally  continue  in 
the  place  where  he  has  fed,  if  sheltered,  or  seek  the  protection  of 
some  cover  or  hedge ;  and,  if  undisturbed,  will  remain  in  the  same 
situation  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  feeds  again,  and  after- 
wards takes  a  short  flight  or  two  to  his  resting  place  for  the  night." 

The  sight  of  the  woodcock  is  indifferent  in  the  day  time,  but  he 
sees  better  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  and  by  moonlight ;  and  it  may 
also  be  remarked  that  woodcocks  will  lie  better  the  day  following  a 
moonlight  night,  than  when  it  has  been  preceded  by  a  very  dark 
one  :  the  reason  is  obvious — the  bird  has  been  enabled  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  to  make  a  plentiful  repast,  and  the  next  day  is  lazy  and 
unwilling  to  fly  ;  whereas,  when  the  darkness  of  the  night  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  he  is  con- 
stantly uneasy,  and  on  the  alert  in  search  of  food,  which  he  never  at- 
tempts to  seek  in  the  day  time,  but  when  necessity  compels  him. 

M.  Baillon  says  he  has  frequently  remarked  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  woodcocks  : — the  first  that  arrive  are  the  largest,  their  legs 
are  grey,  slightly  inclined  to  rose  colour.  The  others  are  smaller, 
their  plumage  similar  to  that  of  the  large  woodcock,  but  their  legs 
are  blue. 

But  it  would  appear  that  there  are  three  different  sizes  of  wood- 
cocks. Those  which  first  make  their  appearance  in  this  country  are 
the  largest ;  they  fly  heavily,  and  their  heads  appear  to  be  muflled, 
especially  the  under  parts,  with  short  feathers  :  and  the  general  cast 
of  their  plumage  appears  lighter  or  more  inclining  to  grey,  than  the 
smaller  birds.  The  most  numerous  tribe,  which  arrive  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  are  rather  smaller,  their  heads  less,  the  feathers 
smoother,  and  the  bill  somewhat  shorter.  Woodcocks  that  come 
about  Candlemas  are  also  small,  and  differ  in  their  manner  of  flying ; 
they  rise  more  rapidly,  take  longer  flights,  are  more  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, and  consequently  not  so  easily  shot. 

Upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  woodcocks  have  been  seen  on  their  first 
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arrival,  in  the  church  yards  and  even  in  the  streets  of  Rye,  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  At  their  first  coming  on  that  coast,  they  are 
commonly  poor,  as  if  wasted  by  their  long  joumiey,  and  are  some- 
times scurfy,  though  not  so  much  as  before  their  return  in  the 
spring ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  the  woodcock  first  arrives, 
the  taste  of  its  flesh  is  quite  different  from  that  which  it  afterwards 
assumes  :  it  is  very  white,  short,  and  tender,  and  seems  to  have  little 
or  no  blood  in  it ;  but  after  it  has  been  in  this  country  a  consider- 
able time,  the  flesh  becomes  more  tough,  stringy,  and  fibrous,  like 
that  of  domestic  fowls.  If  a  woodcock  is  shot  just  before  his  de- 
parture, he  bleeds  plentifully ;  whereas,  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
scarcely  any  blood  flows  from  the  wounds  :  hence  it  would  seem,  that 
in  those  countries  where  they  have  their  summer  residence,  they  sub- 
sist ujjon  different  nourishment  to  what  they  find  here. 

By  the  short  flights  which  these  birds  generally  take  when  flushed 
in  our  woods  or  covers,  they  do  not  appear  fond  of  using  their  wings 
long  together  ;  yet  they  certainly  visit  us  from  places  far  distant ; 
and  first  appear  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland :  they  do  not  ar- 
rive in  Breadalbane,  a  central  part  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  latter 
end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November  ;  and  seldom  reach  any 
part  of  the  Avestern  coast  of  Scotland  before  December :  there  they 
continue  in  plenty  until  the  middle  of  March,  or  perhaps  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  mildness  or  rigour  of  the  season.  In  the  early  part 
of  it  they  continue  arriving  in  succession  for  a  month,  and  in  every 
county  in  Scotland,  where  they  are  found,  they  fly  regularly  from 
east  to  west. 

In  the  same  manner  as  woodcocks  quit  us,  they  retire  from  Finance, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  making  the  northern  and  cold  situations,  their 
universal  summer  residence.  They  visit  Burgvmdy  the  latter  end  of 
October,  but  continue  there  only  four  or  five  weeks  ;  it  being  a  dry 
country,  they  are  forced  away  for  want  of  sustenance  by  the  first 
frost.  In  tbe  winter  they  are  found  in  great  plenty  as  far  south  as 
Smyrna  and  Aleppo  ;  during  the  same  season,  they  are  met  with  in 
Barbary,  where  they  are  called  the  ass  of  the  partridge.  We  are 
also  told  that  some  have  appeared  as  far  south  as  Egypt.  On  the 
other  side,  they  are  found  in  Japan. 

In  the  winter  season,  woodcocks  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  descending,  after  snow  on  the  mountains,  into  the  plains, 
and  as  suddenly  retiring,  if  the  weather  be  severe  ;  they  enter  the 
gardens  of  the  town  in  great  distress  rather  than  cross  the  sea,  and 
are  sometimes  taken  up  with  the  hand. 

In  1798,  a  woodcock  was  seen  in  India  ;  it  was  shot  at  Chittagong, 
by  a  gentleman  resident  at  Ducca.  The  existence  of  the  woodcock 
in  the  East  Indies  had  been  much  doubted  ;  it  was  therefore  exposed 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  and  was  then  sent  to  Bengal  for 
the  purpose  of  preservation.  The  author  of  the  '*  Wild  Sports  of 
the  East"  observes,  "  Woodcocks  are  so  extremely  scarce,  that 
most  of  the  best  and  oldest  sportsmen  doubt  whether  one  is  to  be 
found  in  India.  However,  two  or  three  have  to  my  knowledge  been 
shot.  Indeed,  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  if  I  did  not  one  day,  see  se- 
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veral  brace,  as  I  was  following  the  course  of  a  small  spring,  through 
an  extensive  jungle  of  underwood,  near  Hazary  Bang.  They  flitted 
before  me  for  about  a  mile,  suddenly  dropping  as  they  got  out  of 
my  reach,  and  taking  great  care  to  dodge  in  such  a  manner  through 
the  bushes  as  to  destroy  every  possibility  of  taking  an  effectual  aim. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  when  we  had  as  sharp  a  frost  as 
ever  I  can  remember  to  have  experienced  in  India." 

Mr.  Travers  of  Cornwall  obseiwes,  that  when  at  a  great  distance 
from  land,  where  the  feathered  tribes  are  rarely  seen,  a  bird  was 
perceived  hovering  over  the  ship  :  when  first  discovered,  it  was  high 
in  the  air,  but  gradually  descended,  and,  after  making  several  cir- 
cuits, at  length  alighted  on  the  deck,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  hand — it  was  a  woodcock. 

In  1799,  a  couple  of  woodcocks,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  alighted  upon 
the  deck  of  the  Glory,  man  of  war,  as  she  was  cruising  in  the  channel. 

Woodcocks,  like  other  birds,  are  attracted  in  their  flight,  by  the 
glare  of  light;  and  many  instances  have  occurred,  at  the  Eddystone, 
Cromer,  and  Bidstone,  lighthouses,  of  their  being  killed  by  flying 
against  them  in  the  night.  In  1796,  in  the  lighthouse,  upon  the 
Hill  of  Howth,  as  the  man  who  attended  was  trimming  his  lamp,  he 
was  surprised  by  a  violent  stroke  against  the  outside  of  the  windows, 
which  broke  a  pane  of  plate  glass  cast  for  the  place,  and  more  than 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  On  examining  the  balcony,  which 
surrounds  the  light,  he  found  a  woodcock,  which  had  flown  with 
such  violence  against  the  pane  of  glass,  as  to  break  his  bill,  head, 
breast  bone,  and  both  wings.  The  same  person  had  often  found 
birds  which  had  killed  themselves  by  flying  against  the  windows,  but 
never  before  knew  the  glass  to  be  injured. 

In  February,  1798,  a  woodcock  was  caught  in  Clenston  Wood,  by 
the  gamekeeper,  in  the  rabbit  nets,  and  preserved  alive  :  a  brass  ring 
was  put  on  its  left  leg,  and  it  was  let  fly  from  Whatcombe  House. 
In  the  following  season,  upon  the  13th  of  December,  the  same  bird 
was  shot  by  Mr.  Pleydell,  in  the  same  wood  in  which  it  had  origin- 
ally been  taken.  A  second  instance  occurred  in  February,  1802, 
when  a  woodcock  was  taken  alive  in  the  same  wood  ;  and,  after  a 
tin  ring,  with  the  date,  was  affixed  round  its  leg,  the  bird  was 
liberated.  Upon  the  lltli  of  the  following  December  the  bird  was 
shot  in  the  same  wood  where  it  was  captured  the  preceding  February. 

A  white  woodcock  was  seen  three  successive  winters  in  Penrice 
Wood,  near  the  Castle  of  that  name  in  Glamorganshire.  It  was  re- 
peatedly flushed  and  shot  at  during  that  time,  and  was  at  last  found 
dead,  with  several  others,  which  had  perished  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter  of  1793. 

Consett  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  to 
whose  woods  and  swamps  the  woodcock  retii'cs  in  the  summer,  never 
eat  these  birds,  regarding  their  flesh  as  unwholesome  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its^  having  no  crop ;  though  from  other  accounts,  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  the  egss  of  the  woodcock  are  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  dainties. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Torrington,  in  Devonshire,  was  formerly 
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remarkable  for  woodcocks  and  snipes.  One  person  has  been  known 
to  send  birds  of  that  description  to  London  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundred  pounds  in  the  course  of  a  single  season. 

It  appears  that  the  woodcock,  though  it  has  large  prominent  eyes, 
cannot  support  a  glaring  light,  and  does  not  see  well  but  in  the  twi- 
light. This  is  evinced  by  its  manner  of  life,  and  by  its  motions, 
which  are  never  so  agile  as  in  the  dawn  or  at  the  close  of  the  day  ; 
and  so  strong  is  this  propensity  to  action  at  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, that  woodcocks  confined  in  a  room  have  been  observed  to  flut- 
ter regularly  at  these  times,  while,  during  the  day  or  the  night,  they 
only  run  on  the  floor  without  attempting  to  fly  ;  and,  probably, 
woodcocks  remain  still  in  the  dark  nights,  but  in  moonlight,  come 
abroad  in  quest  of  food.  It  is  well  known  they  leave  their  retreats 
on  the  approach  of  evening,  and  spread  among  the  glades,  always 
keeping  the  little  paths,  (by  which  means  the  nets  are  so  destructive) ; 
they  are  then  seeking  the  wet  pasturage,  ponds,  or  water,  by  the 
skirts  of  the  woods,  where  they  wash  their  bill  and  feet,  which  are 
daubed  with  earth  in  searching  for  worms  and  insects. 

Though  woodcocks  in  general  leave  this  kingdom,  yet  they  are 
occasionally  known  to  remain  and  even  to  breed.  Pennant  notices 
this  circumstance  ;  and  Mr.  Latham  states,  that  on  the  first  of  May, 
1769,  the  gamekeeper  of  Horace  Mann,  Esq.  shot  a  couple  of  wood- 
cocks in  Chellenden  Wood,  and  also  a  couple  the  preceding  day  ; 
and  each  of  these  couples  had  formed  a  nest.  He  likewise  says  that 
a  friend  of  his  met  with  a  female  woodcock  sitting  on  her  eggs,  and 
the  male  close  at  hand.  She  was  so  tame,  as  to  suffer  him  to  touch 
her  without  rising ;  this  was  in  a  wood  near  Farningham  in  Kent. 
About  the  year  1781,  a  pair  of  old  woodcocks,  with  five  young  ones 
in  company,  full  fledged,  were  found. 

The  woodcock  makes  an  artless  nest  on  the  ground,  composed  of 
a  few  dried  fibres  and  leaves,  generally  against  an  old  stump  or  root 
of  a  tree  ;  the  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  larger  than  those  of 
a  pigeon,  of  a  rufous  grey,  marked  with  dusky  blotches ;  the  young 
run  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  but  as  they  cannot  immediately 
provide  for  themselves,  the  old  birds  accompany  them  for  some 
time. 

Woodcocks  have  bred  occasionally  in  various  parts  of  England  ; 
but  whether  this  arose  from  the  old  birds  being  wounded  and  unable 
to  accompany  their  fellows  when  they  quit  this  country  in  the  spring, 
or  otherwise,  will  perhaps  never  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Young- 
woodcocks  have  been  found  in  the  High  Woods  near  Colchester  ; 
and  in  the  year  1801,  a  gentleman  shooting  in  a  wood  of  Mr.  Wen- 
nive,  of  Brettenham,  in  Suffolk,  flushed  a  woodcock,  which  he  shot 
at  and  missed;  the  bird  returned  again  to  the  spot;  and  a  nest,  with 
three  eggs,  was  discovered :  the  nest  was  carefully  watched,  and  two 
days  after  the  eggs  were  hatched,  and  the  young  safely  taken  off' by 
the  old  ones.  A  young  woodcock  was  found  the  same  year  in  Bewd- 
ley  Park,  Warwickshire ;  and  also  a  nest,  with  three  young  wood- 
cocks, a  few  miles  beyond  Dartford  in  Kent.  In  Birchwood,  near 
Sharford  House,  in  Hampshire,  a  woodcock's  nest  was  found  with 
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four  eggs  which  were  hatched,  notwithstanding  the  visits  of  the 
carious  frequently  disturbed  the  parent  bird. 

The  Duke  of  Gordon's  gamekeeper,  on  the  15th  November,  1797, 
shot  a  woodcock,  the  quill  feathers  of  which  were  perfectly  white ; 
their  coverts  both  greater  and  lesser,  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
wing,  of  the  same  colour ;  on  the  lower  side  the  coverts  were  also 
white,  except  the  three  outermost  feathers,  which,  together  with 
those  upon  the  rest  of  its  body,  were  of  the  usual  colour. 

In  March,  1798,  the  gamekeeper  of  Sir  John  Lade,  shot  a  wood- 
cock completely  white,  in  a  wood  in  the  parish  of  Selehurst,  in  Sus- 
sex ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Goodyear,  of  Box, 
Somersetshire,  killed  one  with  v/hite  wings. 

In  November,  1804,  Mr.  Powell,  of  Okeover,  Hall,  Derbyshire, 
killed  a  woodcock,  whose  plumage  was  a  bright  chesnut,  faintly  mot- 
tled, except  the  neck  and  breast,  which,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  feet, 
were  nearly  white.  The  wing  feathers  were  beautifully  mottled 
with  chesnut,  upon  a  fawn-coloured  ground.  The  head  and  eyes 
were  larger  than  usual,  the  bill  thicker,  and  of  a  fine  brown  colour. 
Many  other  instances  of  the  seeming  sport  of  nature  in  this  bird 
miffht  be  enumerated. 


WOODCOCK  SHOOTING.    See  the 

ai'ticle  Shooting. 

WOODPECKER.  A  chesnut  horse, 
foaled  in  1773,  the  property  of  Sir  Charles 
Danvers,  Bart,  and  sold  to  the  Honourable 
Richard  Vernon,  of  Newmarket. 

Woodpecker  was  got  by  King  Herod, 
out  of  Miss  Ramsden. 

At  Newmarket  first  spring  meeting, 
1777,  Woodpecker  won  a  sweepstakes  of 
200gs  each,  (12  subscribers)  8st.  71b;  D. 
C.  beating  Lord  Grosvenor's  grey  colt,  by 
Twigg,  out  of  Sod's  dam :  3  to  1  on  Wood- 
pecker. In  the  second  spring  meeting, 
at  8st.  lOlb.  he  received  125gs.  compro- 
mise from  Lord  Rockingham's  brother  to 
Solon.  At  Ipswich,  June  30,  he  won  the 
king's  purse  of  lOOgs  for  four-year  olds, 
9st. ;  beating  Sir  J.  Pennyman's  North 
Pole,  Lord  Clermont's  Hydaspes,  and 
Lord  March's  Skirmish: — Even  betting 
on  Woodpecker.  At  Newmarket  July 
meeting,  at  8st.  71b.  he  beat  Lord  Cler- 
mont's Hydaspes,  8st.  2lb.  across  the  flat, 
lOOgs: — 2  to  1  on  Woodpecker. 

At  Newmarket  Craven  meeting,  1778, 
Woodpecker  won  the  Craven  stakes  of  5gs. 
each,  for  three-year  olds,  8st ;  four-years, 
8st.  91b ;  five-yrs,  9st.  lib ;  six-years,  9st. 
51b. ;  and  aged,  9st.  71b. ;  from  the  Ditch 
to  the  turn  of  the  lands,  beating  Mr. 
Pratt's  Maiden,  aged;  Mr.  Price's  Risque, 
4  years  old ;  Duke  of  Grafton's  Skipjack, 
3  years  old ;  Mr.  Parker's  Buskin,  four- 
years  old ;  Lord  Grosvenor's  Laurel,  six- 
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years  old ;  and  23  others  which  were  not 
placed ;  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Shafto'a 
Tilbury,  3  years  old ;  Mr.  Vernon's  War- 
wick, 4  years  old ;  Lord  Clermont's  Pas- 
senger, 4  years  old;  Lord  Milsingtoun's 
Pink,  4  years  old;  Duke  of  Bolton's 
Troilus,  4  years  old;  Mr.  Lechmere's 
Tremamondo,  4  years  old;  Mr.  Gregory's 
Lais,  3  years  old;  Lord  E.  Bentinck's  Clan 
Vengeance,  3  years  old;  Mr.  Calley's 
Puffendorf,  3  years  old ;  Mr.  Corapton's 
Wafer,  aged;  Sir  H.  Fetherston's  Proser- 
pine, aged;  Mr.  Cartaret's  Jonatlian,  5 
years  old ;  Mr.  Smallman's  Toothdrawer, 
3  years  old;  Lord  Ossory's  Tuscan,  3 
years  old ;  Mr.  Jenning's  Dolly,  3  years 
old ;  Mr.  Brand's  Caprice,  4  years  old ; 
Lord  Clermont's  Masquerade,  6  years  old' 
— 7  to  2  against  Woodpecker,  6  to  1 
against  Maiden,  8  to  1  against  Laui-el,  9 
to  1  against  Masquerade,  and  12  to  1 
against  Risque.  On  Monday  in  the  first 
spring  meeting,  at  8st  5lb.  he  received 
forfeit  from  Lord  Clermont's  Mistley,  4 
years  old,  8st.  41b. ;  and  Sir  C.  Bunbury's 
Comedy,  3  years  old,  7st;  R.  C.  200gs. 
each,  h.  ft.  And  on  Friday,  he  won  501. 
for  horses,  &c.  rising  5  years  old,  8st.  71b. 
R.  C.  beating  Lord  Abingdon's  Hurlo- 
thrumbo,  Lord  Foley's  Commissioner,  and 
Sir  J.  Moore's  Houghton: — 5  to  2  on 
Woodpecker.  In  the  second  spring  meet- 
ing, he  won  501.  for  4  year  olds,  7st.  5lb. 
an^l  5  years,  8st.  6lb ;  D.  C.  beating  Lord 
Abingdon's  Magna  Charta,  4  years  old ; 
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Mr.  Stapleton's  Cannibal,  5  years  old; 
Lord  Clennont's  Dragon,  4  years  old ;  and 
Mr.  Brand's  Lnmbago,  4  yeai's  old  :-^2  to 
1  on  Wood^jecker,  and  3  to  1  against 
Cannibal.  The  above  were  his  only  en- 
gagements that  year. 

At  Newmarket  Craven  meeting,  1779, 
Woodpecker  won  the  Craven  stakes  of 
lOgs.  each,  for  three-year  olds,  8st;  four- 
years,  8st.  9lb. ;  five-years,  9st.  lib.;  six- 
years,  9st.  51b. ;  and  aged,  9st.  71b. ;  from 
the  Ditch  to  the  tm-n  of  the  lands,  beating 
Duke  of  Grafton's  Stormer,  4  years  old ; 
Mr.  Pigott's  Humbug,  5  years  old ;  Mr. 
Walker's  Leapfrog,  3  years  old;  Mr.  J. 
Pratt's  Surprise,  5  years  old;  Mr.  Shafto's 
Cordial,  3  years  old;  Sir  J.  Moore's  Hero, 
3  years  old;  Lord  Grosvenor's  Mambrino, 
aged,  (fell  lame) ;  Lord  Derby's  Harle- 
quhi,  aged;  Mr.  Vernon's  Alert,  3  years 
old;  Lord  Clermont's  Cythcrea,  3  years 
old;  1NL-.  O'Kelly's  Toothdrawer,  4  years 
old ;  Mr.  Tattersall's  Hammer,  3  years 
old ;  Duke  of  Bolton's  Hang-him,  4  years 
old,  and  two  others: — Even  betting  on 
Woodpecker,  3  to  1  against  Mambrino, 
and  5  to  2  that  one  of  them  won.  On 
Mondaj^  in  the  second  spring  meeting,  at 
at  8st.  71b.  he  beat  the  Duke  of  Bolton's 
Cow,  5  years  old,  7st.  Bib.  the  two  middle 
miles  of  B.  C.  lOOgs. : — 2  to  1  on  Wood- 
pecker. 

At  Newmarket  first  spring  meeting, 
1780,  Woodpecker,  8st.  lib.  won  a  sweep- 
stakes of  200gs.  each,  h.  ft.  B.  C.  (eight 
subscribers)  beating  Mr.  Douglas's  Bour- 
deaux,  5  years  old,  7st.  121b. ;  Lord  Gros- 
venor's PotSo's,  6  years  old,  7st.  131b. ; 
Lord  Derby's  Laburnum,  5  years  old,  7st. 
9lb ;  and  Lord  Ossory's  Dorimant,  aged, 
8st.  41b.— 6  to  5  on  PotSo's,  9  to  2  against 
Woodpecker,  9  to  2  against  Bordeaux,  10 
to  1  against  Laburnum,  and  10  to  1  against 
Doi-imant.  After  being  beat  by  Truth,  in 
the  Houghton  meeting,  he  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Vernon. 

At  Newmarket  Craven  meeting,  1781, 
Woodpecker  won  the  Craven  stakes  of 
lOgs  each,  for  2  year  olds,  6st.  3lb. ;  3 
years,  8st. ;  4  years,  8st.  9lb ;  5  years, 
9st.  lib. ;  6  years,  9st.  5lb. ;  and  aged, 
9st.  71b ;  from  the  Ditch  to  the  turn  of  the 
lands,  beating  Captain  Bertie's  Fl3'ing  Gib, 
4  years  old ;  Lord  Grosvenor's  Whipcord, 
4  years ;  General  Smith's  Girandola,  4 
years;  Mr.  Parker's  Boringdon,  4  years; 
Lord  Derby's  Fame,  5  years;  Mr.  Kings- 
man's  Agricola,  2  years;  Sir  J.  Lade's 
Knight-Errant,  6  years;  Mr.  O'Kelly's 
King  Fergus,  5  yeai-s ;  Lord  Clermont's 
Masquerade,  aged;  Mr.  Golding's  Smart, 
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2  years ;  Duke  of  Bolton's  Greybeard,  5 
years ;  Mr.  Sulsh's  bay  filly,  by  King 
Herod,  out  of  a  Sister  to  Pacolet,  2  years ; 
Duke  of  Gi'afton's  Pandora,  4  years;  Mr. 
Vernon's  Torrent,  4  j'cars;  and  Mr.  Sta- 
pleton's Magog,  aged,  who  broke  down  in 
running : — 3  to  1  on  Woodpecker,  4  to 
1  against  Girandola,  and  4  to  1  against 
Fame.  In  the  second  October  meeting, 
he  walked  over  B.  C.  for  the  Clermont 
cup.  On  Monday  in  the  first  October 
meeting,  at  8st.  71b.  he  Avon  501.  for  horses, 
&c. ;  R.  C.  beating  Sir  J.  Shelley's  Clan- 
don,  5  years  old,  8st. ;  and  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's Boxer,  5  years,  8st: — 3  to  1  on 
Woodpecker.  On  Saturday,  at  8st.  lOi^lb. 
he  beat  Mr.  Fox's  Spitfire,  4  years  old, 
7st.  8141b.  11.  M.  200gs :— 6  to  4  on  Wood- 
pecker. On-  Wednesday,  in  the  second 
October  meeting,  he  won  140gs.  8st.  71b. 
each,  B.  C.  beating  Lord  Grosvenor's 
PotSo's,  aged : — 7  to  4  on  Woodpecker. 
And  on  Friday,  at  9st.  21b.  he  won  a  sub- 
scription of  5gs.  each,  (13  subscribers)  for 
horses,  8:c.  B.  C.  beating  Lord  Clermont's 
Hollandoise,  6  years  old,  8st.  13ib;  and 
Duke  of  Grafton's  Boxer,  5  years,  8st. 
6lb  : — 5  to  4  on  Woodpecker,  This  was 
the  last  time  of  his  running. 

Woodpecker  was  beat  seven  times,  viz. 
once  by  Fleacatcher  ;  once  by  Dori- 
mant; once  by  Fieri-Facias,  to  whom 
he  allowed,  3st.  71b. ;  once  by  Bourdeaux, 
once  by  Truth  ;  and  twice  by  PotSo's. 
He  paid  four  forfeits,  viz.  in  the  Gros- 
venor's stakes,  won  by  Prince;  once  each 
to  Dictator,  Guildford,  and  Mr.  Pigott's 
Nutcracker. 

Woodpecker  was  a  stallion  atRushbrook, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk. — In 
1782,  at  ogs.  and  5gs. ;  in  1783,  1784, 
and  1785,  at  3gs.  and  10s.  6d. ;  in  1786, 
at  Petworth,  Sussex,  at  lOgs.  and  5s.  ;  in 
1787,  at  Riishbrook,  at  lOgs.  and  10s. 
6d.  :  in  1788,  at  Petworth,  at  lOgs.  and 
10s.  6d. ;  in  1789,  and  1790,  he  was  not 
advertised;  in  1791,  at  20gs.  and  one  ' 
guinea;  in  1792,  at  30gs.  and  1  guinea; 
in  1793,  at  20gs.  and  one  guinea;  and 
afterwards  at  12gs.  and  one  guinea. 

Woodpecker  died  in  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont's  stvul,  at  Petworth,  Sussex,  the  latter 
end  of  the  j'ear  1798,  aged  25. 

WORMING  DOGS.  It  would  per-  J 
haps  be  difficult  to  discover  the  inventor  M 
of  this  ridiculous  operation.  It  will  not 
have  the  effect  erroneously  attributed  to 
it,  namely  of  rendering  the  animal  inca- 
pable of  biting  when  labouring  under  pa- 
roxysms of  hydrophobia.  How  could  it 
ever  be  supposed  that  extracting  a  sinew 
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which  runs  longitudinally  under  a  dog's 
tongue,  would  have  the  above  effect,  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  ! — it  is  a  foolish  idea, 
the  offspring  of  ignoi-ance  :  it  is  putting 
a  generous  animal  to  pain,  where  no 
possible  benefit  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. 

WORMS.  According  to  the  veterinary 
notions  of  the  present  day,  worms  are,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  not  considered  as  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  horse.  In  order 
to  place  this  interesting  subject  in  as  clear 
a  view  as  possible,  I  shall  have  recourse,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  lucid  and  scientific 
Lectures  of  Mr.  Percival,  which  embrace 
also  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Bracey  Clark  on 
the  same  subject,  and  afterwards  give  the 
notions  of  preceding  writers,  as  the  mat- 
ter is,  after  all,  but  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. 

Worms  (says  the  eloquent  Percival) 
by  presumptuous  dabblers  in  veterinary 
practice,  have  ever  been,  and  are  still,  re- 
garded as  destructive  vermin,  a  notion  to 
which  we  may  refer  those  vulgar  preju- 
dices of  the  present  day  that  associate  an 
utter  dread  and  abhorrence  with  the  idea 
of  Avornis  craivling  alive  within  an  animal's 
bowels  ;  which  prejudices  have  in  no  few 
fatal  cases  been  made  the  ready  instru- 
ments of  the  consciously  ignorant  farrier 
in  repressing  the  inquisitiveness  of  his 
employers,  and  putting  an  end  to  all  fur- 
ther inquiry  after  the  cause  of  his  unfor- 
tunate patient's  death. 

Four  kinds  of  worms  have  been  seen 
within  the  bowels  of  horses :  viz.  the  cctriis, 
or  bot ;  the  lumhricus  teres,  or  long  white 
worm  ;  the  ascaris,  or  small  thread-like 
worm  ;  and  the  tcenia,  or  tape  worm. 

Bots. — The  bot,  an  animal  whose  tiidiis, 
or  natural  habitation,  appears  to  be  the 
stomach,  is  so  well  known  in  its  general 
characters  to  every  one  who  possesses  any 
acquaintance  with  horses,  that  I  do  not 
conceive  a  description  of  it  in  this  place 
at  all  necessary. — Its  natui'al  history  is 
interesting.  Mr.  Bracey  Clarke  has  ex- 
posed the  erroneous  view  that  was  former- 
ly taken  of  the  bot  in  regarding  it  as  a 
worm  ;  he  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
larva,  or  caterpillar,  of  a  particular  species 
of  the'genus  (Estnis,  or  gadfly.  He  has 
particularized  three  species  of  bots  ;  which, 
however,  are  rather  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  incidents  connected  with 
their  natural  history,  than  by  any  specific 
corporal  characters.  The  first  is  the  cestriis 
equi,  or  large  spotted  horse  bot ;  the  se- 
cond is  the  (Zstriis  hemorrhoidalis,  or  fun- 
dament bot ;  the  third  Mr.  Clarke  has 
named  the  cBstrus  veterinus,  or  red  bot. 
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Speaking  of  cosines  equi,  Mr.  C.  says, 
"  as  it  is  necessary  to  break  into  the  circle 
of  its  history  at  some  point,  I  shall  begin 
with  an  account  of  the  egg,  and  its  depo- 
sition upon  the  skin  of  the  legs  of  the 
horse,  which  is  done  in  the  following  re- 
markable manner  : — when  the  female  has 
been  impregnated  and  the  egg  sufficiently 
matured,  she  seeks  among  the  horses  a 
subject  for  her  purpose,  and,  approaching 
him  on  the  wing,  she  carries  her  body 
nearly  upright  in  the  air,  and  her  tail, 
which  is  lengthened  for  the  purpose,  curv- 
ed inwards  and  upwards  :  in  this  way  she 
approaches  the  part  where  she  designs  to 
deposit  the  egg  ;  and,  suspending  herself 
for  a  few  seconds  before  it,  suddenly  darts 
upon  it,  and  leaves  the  egg  adhering  to 
the  hair  :  she  hardly  appears  to  settle,  but 
merely  touches  the  hair  with  the  egg  held 
out  on  the  projected  part  of  the  abdomen. 
The  egg  is  made  to  adhere  by  means  of  a 
glutinous  liquor  secreted  v.'ith  it.  She 
then  leaves  the  horse  at  a  small  distance, 
and  prepares  a  second  egg,  and,  poising 
herself  before  the  part,  deposits  it  in  the 
same  way.  The  liquor  dries,  and  the  egg 
becomes  firmly  glued  to  the  hair  :  this  is 
repeated  by  these  flies  till  four  or  500  eggs 
are  sometimes  placed  on  a  horse."  The 
parts  chosen  for  the  deposition  of  these 
eggs  are  those  liable  to  be  licked  by  the 
tongue  ;  the  inside  of  the  knee  is  a  favour- 
ite spot,  and  next  to  this  the  side  and  back 
part  of  the  shoidder,  and  less  frequently 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  hair  of  the  mane. 
The  common  notion  is,  that  the  ova  are 
licked  off  the  skin,  and  thence  carried  into 
the  stomach;  but  Mr.  C. observes — "  I  do 
not  find  this  to  be  the  case,  or  at  least 
only  by  accident ;  for  when  they  have  re- 
mained on  the  hair  four  or  five  days,  they 
become  ripe,  after  which  time  the  slightest 
application  of  moisture  and  warmth  is  suf- 
ficient to  bring  forth  in  an  instant,  the  la- 
tent larva.  At  this  time,  if  the  tongue  of 
the  horse  touches  the  eggs  its  operculum 
is  thrown  open,  and  a  small  active  worm 
is  produced,  which  readily  adheres  to  the 
moist  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  is  from 
thence  conveyed  with  the  food  to  the  sto- 
mach." And  it  appears  that  the  irrita- 
tions of  the  common  flies  is  the  instigation 
of  the  animal's  licking  himself;  not,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  absolutely  necessary,  for 
"  a  horse  that  has  no  ova  deposited  upon 
him  may  yet  have  bots,  by  performing 
the  friendly  office  of  licking  another  horse 
that  has."  The  larva  or  worm  being 
hatched  and  lodged  in  the  stomach,  imme- 
diately clings,  by  means  of  its  tenticula — 
(two  dark  brown  hooks,  between  which  is 
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its  mouth)  to  tlie  cuticular  coat,  which 
they  pierce,  though  they  never  insinuate 
their  points  into  the  muscuLar  or  sensitive 
tunic  beyond  it ;  in  this  manner,  so  perti- 
naciously does  the  hot  adhere,  that  in  our 
attempts  to  unhitch  it,  it  will  frequently 
suiFer  its  hooks  to  be  broken,  or  even  its 
body  severed,  rather  than  quit  its  hold. 
Now  and  then,  but  I  believe  very  rarel}', 
they  are  found  hooked  in  the  villous  coat ; 
these,  however,  are  nothing  more  than 
stragglers,  bots  probably  that  had  on  their 
arrival  in  the  stomach,  been  hastily  cai'- 
ried  with  the  aliment  into  its  vascular 
part,  before  they  had  the  power  of  fixing 
their  hooks  in  the  cuticular.  Here  then 
is  a  fact  which  ought  to  stifle  our  appre- 
hensions about  the  pain  and  irritation  that 
these  animals  are  said  to  occasion  :  how 
they  can  cause  either  when  they  are  fast- 
ened to  an  insensible  part,  to  a  part  as  de- 
void of  feeling  in  itself  as  the  very  hoofs 
are,  I  have  yet  to  learn.  The  bot,  thus 
transported  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  while  horses  are  at  grass,  remains 
in  the  stomach  through  the  winter,  until 
the  end  of  the  ensuing  spring,  when, 
being  at  the  consummation  of  this  stage  or 
form  of  existence,  it  spontaneously  disen- 
gages itself,  and  passes  with  the  chymous 
matter  into  the  intestinal  canal ;  where 
its  stay  probably  is  but  short,  since  it  now 
lies  loose  amongst  the  alimentary  matters, 
and  is  eventually  cast  out  from  its  animal 
abode  with  the  dung.  Now,  it  has  long 
been  a  question,  and  one  which  is  not  yet 
set  at  rest,  on  what  these  worms  subsist  in 
the  stomach.  Mr.  Clark  supposes  their 
food  to  be  chyme,  which  (he  says)  being 
nearly  pure  aliment,  affords  probably  but 
little  excrementitious  residue.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  to  be  nearly  pure  ali- 
ment— what  we  understand  by  chyle,  is 
not  found  in  the  stomach,  much  less  in  the 
cuticular  pai't  of  it,  where,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  the  food  itself  remains  imchang- 
ed  even  into  chyme.  For  myself,  I  feel 
inclined  to  think  that  the  mucus,  an  abun- 
dance of  which  is  deposited  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  alimentary  mass,  to  sheath  the 
stomach  from  mechanical  irritation,  con- 
stitutes their  food,  which  probably  pos- 
sesses little  or  no  excrementitious  matter, 
since  it  is  itself  re-absorbed  in  many  parts 
of  the  bod}' ;  and  what  favours  this  opi- 
nion is,  that  there  are  bots  in  the  sinuses 
of  the  head,  in  the  skin,  &c.  of  cattle, 
which  can  have  no  other  sustenance  than 
the  secretions  of  those  parts  ;  and  that 
worms  in  the  intestines  of  animals  are 
nourished  in  this  way,  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  existence  of  the  ascaris 
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in  the  colon  and  rectum  guts,  that  contain 
little  or  nothing  else  but  what  is  innutri- 
tions. 

It  is  about  the  month  of  June  or  July, 
that  the  bots,  having  left  the  gastric  region 
and  been  transported  with  the  aliment 
through  the  windings  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  are  discharged  with  the  fseces ;  and 
at  this  period  it  is,  that  people  discei-n  j 
that  their  horses  (particularly  those  which  \ 
have  been  at  grass  the  preceding  autumn) 
have  worms  ;  to  get  rid  of  which,  vermi- 
fuges come  all  at  once  into  general  requi- 
sition ;  but  if  these  well  meaning  people 
would  only  have  a  little  patience,  these 
imaginary  plagues  would  soon  quit  the 
bowels  of  their  horses  of  their  own  accord. 
The  larva  being  ejected,  lies  not  long  ex- 
posed upon  the  ground,  or  concealed  in 
the  dung,  but  quickly  dries  up,  and  shrinks 
into  the  state  of  chrysalis  or  grub,  in 
which  torpid  condition  it  continues  for  a 
few  weeks  ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time, 
the  superfluous  moisture  being  removed,  j 
and  the  parts  of  the  future  insect  being  ' 
hardened  by  drying,  it  bursts  from  its  con- 
finement, and  the  fly  appears  making  its 
exit  at  the  small  end.  On  quitting  their 
shell,  the}',  in  a  few  hours,  take  wing  and 
then  seek  their  mates. 

The  fimdameiit  hot,  or  ccstrus  liemorr- 
hoidaUs,  chooses  the  lip  of  the  horse  for 
depositing  its  eggs,  which  is  very  distress- 
ing to  the  animal  from  the  excessive  titil- 
lation  it  occasions  ;  for  he  immediately 
after  rubs  his  mouth  against  the  ground, 
his  fore  legs,  or  sometimes  against  a  tree, 
with  great  emotion ;  till  the  animal  at 
length,  finding  this  mode  of  defence  insuf- 
ficient, enraged  quits  the  spot,  and  en- 
deavours to  avoid  it  by  galloping  away  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  field  ;  and  if  the  fly, 
still  continues  to  follow  and  teaze  him, 
his  last  resource  is  in  the  water,  where  the 
jestrus  is  never  observed  to  piu'sue  him. 
The  larva  or  grub  of  this  species  inhabits 
the  stomach  as  the  former,  generally  ad- 
hering to  the  white  lining,  and  is  disposed 
pi'omiscuously  in  dense  clusters  after  the 
same  manner ;  they  may,  however,  be 
distinguished  from  them  by  being  in  ge- 
neral smaller,  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  and  rounder.  These  bots  quit  their 
habitation  in  the  same  season  of  the  year, 
but  are  rendered  remarkable  by  their 
sticking  more  or  less  within  the  verge  or 
opening  of  the  anus,  adhering  to  its  soft 
lining,  and  producing  considei-able  irrita- 
tion. Its  change  to  the  chrysalis  state, 
and  further  transformation  into  that  of  in- 
sects, which  happens  in  abovit  two  months, 
are  similar  to  what  befals  the  astrus  equi. 
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Of  the  (cstrus  veterinus,  or  red  hot,  so 
designated  by  Mr.  Clark,  in  jjreference  to 
retaining  the  epithet  nasahs,  which  con- 
veys a  false  notion  of  its  habitation,  the 
same  historical  detail  does  not  appear 
to  be  made  out.  The  mode  of  this  insect 
depositing  its  eggs  or  nits  is  at  present 
unknown.  They  perhaps  deposit  them 
about  the  lips  or  legs,  like  the  former  spe- 
cies. The  larva  of  this  species  is  also  not 
certainly  known.  That  it  inhabits  the 
stomach,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
two  former  species,  there  can  be  little 
doubt. 

Mr.  Clark  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
bots  are  no  way  injurious  to  the  horse  ; 
though  he  makes  some  observations  on 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  destroying 
them.  At  the  natural  period  of  their 
transformation  (says  he)  tliey  come  away 
readily  enough  of  themselves;  and  if  it 
happens  at  the  time  that  any  medicine 
has  been  administered,  it  is  considered  as 
proof  sufficient  of  its  efficacy,  and  mistaken 
for  the  consequences  of  it : — -so  easy  is 
it  to  draw  wrong  conclusions.  Neither 
opium  nor  tobacco,  given  for  several  days, 
have  any  effect  upon  them.  We  can,  it 
is  true,  force  the  poison  down  the  horse's 
throat,  but  we  cannot  afterwards  get  it 
into  the  throat  of  the  worm,  who  is  placed 
in  his  own  element,  and  can  refuse  the 
food  that  does  not  suit  him.  The  wisest 
measure  for  securing  horses  from  their 
effects  is  to  prevent  their  propagation  or 
access,  and  their  habits  afford  us  an  effec- 
tual mode  of  doing  this.  Tlie  eggs  of  the 
aestrus  equi,  which  are  very  consjiicuous 
on  the  knee,  the  mane,  and  the  sides  of 
the  horse,  may  be  washed  off  by  a  brush 
and  warm  water,  or  still  more  effectually 
removed  by  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  same 
may  be  done  for  the  hemorrhoidalis,  they 
may  be  thus  removed  from  the  lips  and 
beard. 

The  other  species  being  smaller,  more 
rare,  and  probably  less  troublesome,  re- 
quire therefore  less  our  consideration. 

In  respect  to  the  hemorrhoidalis  also, 
where  horses  have  been  much  out  at  gi-ass 
the  preceding  year,  they  should,  occa- 
sionally, in  the  warm  months  of  the  next 
summer,  he  examined  for  them,  when  they 
will  be  found,  as  already  stated,  hanging 
to  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  and  should 
be  removed  by  the  fingers.  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  single  one  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  is  not  only  the  death  of  an  indivi- 
dual and  its  effects,  but  the  almost  certain 
destruction  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  it  is 
also  useful  in  preventing  the  irritation 
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which  the  spines  of  the  bot  occasion  in 
the  amis,  which  irritation  becomes  very 
distressing  to  the  animal  if  he  is  used  on 
the  road,  occasions  him  to  move  awkward- 
ly, wriggle  himself  about,  and  to  be  slug- 
gish ;  and,  though  beaten  severely,  he  soon 
relapses  into  his  awkward  manner  of 
going ;  which,  as  this  happens  generally 
in  warm  weather,  is  most  commonly  attri- 
buted to  mere  laziness. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  bots  might 
prove  serviceable  to  the  animal  by  aiding 
the  cuticular  coat  in  the  trituration  of 
food ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  proof 
or  incontrovertible  argument  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  such  a  power  being 
possessed  by  the  stomach  of  the  horse. 

That  nature  should  have  created  an 
animal,  and  designed  it  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  stomach  of  another  animal,  without 
some  good,  (though  quite  unknown)  is,  I 
think,  highly  improbable  and  irreconcile- 
able  with  other  beautiful  and  more  readily- 
explained  operations.  Taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  bots  do  good  rather  than  hurt, 
surely  we  need  not  be  solicitous  about  re- 
moving them ;  foi",  though  we  cannot 
demonstrate  their  beneficial  inffiience,  we 
can,  from  all  the  circumstances  we  have 
a  knowledge  of  regarding  them,  boldly 
assert  '^tliat  they  are  in  noivise  injurious." 
Yet  we  cannot  persuade  the  world  to  en- 
tertain the  same  opinion. 

"  In  all  works  on  Farriery  (Mr.  Perci- 
val  observes)  you  will  find  some  recipe 
extolled  as  a  vermifuge ;  which,  unless  it 
contain  a  purgative  ingredient,  you  may 
at  once  expunge  as  inefficacious  ;  for  we 
know  of  no  medicine  that  has  the  power  of 
destroying  bots  in  the  stomach ;  and  if  we 
did,  we  are  not  sure  that,  even  when  dead, 
they  woidd  be  detached  from  its  cuticular 
coat ;  though  if  they  were  in  its  vascular 
part,  they  would  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice.  No  medicine,  there- 
fore, not  even  a  purge,  can  operate  as  a 
vermifuge  but  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year ;  when,  if  you  will  but  suspend  its 
exhibition  for  a  while,  the  worms  will  all 
readily  pass  away  without  your  assistance. 
But,  if  we  must  subscribe  something  as  a 
vermifuge,  we  have  no  other  resource 
than  a  common  purge  :  a  dose  of  aloes  is 
all  that  is  required,  though  it  is  usual  to 
combine  it  with  calomel,  which  will  cer- 
tainly render  it  more  active,  and  herein 
resides  all  the  (supposed)  specific  virtue 
of  the  latter  medicine  as  a  vermifuge." 

The  long  white  worm,  or  lumhricus  teres 
is  now  and  then  formed  in  the  bowels  of 
the  horse  after  death ;  though  it  seldom 
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or  never  happens,  unless  perchance  one 
be  voided,  that  we  have  any  knowledge 
of  its  existence  during  life.  This  worm  is 
white,  round,  sharp  pointed,  several  inches 
in  length,  and  in  form  resembling  the 
common  earth  worm.  They  inhabit  the 
small  intestines,  are  but  seldom  seen  in 
the  large  guts  unless  medicine  have  been 
given,  and  never,  I  believe,  have  been 
detected  in  the  stomach.  Strange  accounts 
have  appeared  of  the  injuries  sustained 
from  the  presence  of  these  worms  in  the 
bowels,  but  so  inconclusive  are  they,  in 
consequence  of  the  remedies  employed 
having  been  of  a  more  destructive  tendency 
than  the  worms  themselves,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  determine  what  im- 
portance should  be  attached  to  them. 
Apprehensions  have  been  entertained  by 
some  of  their  starving  the  horse  to  death, 
by  a  consumption  of  chyle :  we  have  no 
more  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  these 
worms  feed  on  chyle,  than  we  have  of  tlie 
bots  being  nourished  by  chyme :  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  argue,  on  neai'ly  the 
same  grounds,  that  the  aliment  might  be 
the  intestinal  secretion. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  symptoms  on 
which  we  can  rely  that  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  these  worms  :  emaciation,  inordi- 
nate appetite,  symptoms  of  pain  in  the 
belly  like  those  of  gripes,  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance of  coat,  a  little  exsiccated  mucus 
appearing  about  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
are  said  to  be  signs  of  their  existence ;  but 
I  should  advise  him  who  values  a  coiTcct 
opinion  to  withhold  it  until  one  or  more 
of  these  worms  shall  have  been  discovered 
in  the  dung :  and  it  commonly  happens 
that  a  solitary  one,  of  considerable  length, 
makes  its  appearance. 

Should  any  be  observed  in  the  fieces, 
we  may,  with  a  view  of  expelling  others, 
administer  an  aloetic  purge,  cither  with  or 
without  calomel ;  though  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  will  have  the  desired 
effect. 

The  Ascaris. — The  ascarides,  formed  in 
the  bowels  of  the  horse,  are  small  needle- 
like worms,  in  shape  very  much  resem- 
bling those  of  the  same  name  that  infest 
the  human  intestines ;  they  are  longer, 
however,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  approach- 
ing to  black.  In  the  large  guts,  mostly 
in  the  coecum,  they  are  now  and  then  dis- 
covered in  prodigious  quantities,  to  which 
the  farrier  does  not  fail  confidently  to 
assign  the  cause  of  the  horse's  death. 
Those  however  who  have  carefully  in- 
spected such  bowels  after  death,  have,  I 
believe,  but  in  very  few  instances  met 
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Avith  any  erosion  or  injury  that  could  be 
attributed  to  these  worms.  We  can  with 
little  more  certainty  venture  an  opinion 
on  their  presence  than  we  can  on  that  of 
the  lumbrici,  or  long  white  worms,  unless 
we  observe  some  of  them  in  the  dung  ; 
though  they  may  and  do  sometimes  occa- 
sion so  much  irritation  about  the  rectum, 
that  the  animal,  from  experiencing  a  trou- 
blesome tenesmus,  ejects  a  little  mucous 
secretion,  from  time  to  time,  which,  ad- 
hering to  the  anus,  and  becoming  exsic- 
cated, is  converted  into  a  whitish  powder. 

Should  any  symptoms  of  pain  or  irrita- 
tion make  their  appearance,  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  arose  from  the  exist- 
ence of  worms,  I  would  administer  a  full 
dose  of  aloes,  or  of  aloes  conjoined  with 
calomel ;  or,  if  this  failed  to  cause  their 
expulsion  in  great  numbers,  I  would  have 
recourse  to  oil  of  turpentine,  in  large  doses, 
in  the  form  of  enema,  (clyster)  and  follow 
up  its  exhibition  with  either  of  the  purges 
just  mentioned.  In  general,  about  a  week 
should  elapse  between  the  administi'ation 
of  each  dose  of  the  pui-gative  medicine ; 
for  it  will  be  necessary,  in  most  cases,  to 
repeat  it  once,  if  not  twice. 

The  tcBn'/a,  or  tape  worm  has  been  seen 
in  the  intestines  of  the  horse.  One  case 
only,  in  which  teniae  were  found  after 
death,  is  recorded  in  the  Sick  Journals  of 
the  Royal  Horse  Infirmary.  Professor 
Peall  makes  this  remark  on  it : — "  The 
tape  worm  is,  in  fact,  so  very  rarely  seen, 
that,  but  from  the  cii'cumstances  of  the 
possibility  of  its  being  met  with,  it  would 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  noticed  as  an  enemy 
to  the  horse." 

"  There  is  nothing  (says  Mr.  Denny) 
so  destructive  to  the  health  and  appear- 
ance of  a  horse  as  worms.  When  they 
have  obtained  a  settlement  in  the  intes- 
tines, neither  the  labour  of  the  groom, 
nor  the  liberality  of  the  master,  will 
prove  of  any  avail  towards  improving  the 
animal's  condition  ;  for,  as  fast  as  the 
chyle  is  formed  from  the  aliment,  which 
ought  to  be  converted  into  blood,  these 
numerous  guests  first  satiate  their  craving 
appetites,  and  leave  but  a  scanty  supply 
for  the  exhausted  sj'stem  of  the  horse  : 
so  that  a  double  allowance  of  corn  would 
not  preserve  a  healthy  state  ;  because  the 
digestive  organs  cannot  exert  an  extraor- 
dinary power  for  any  length  of  time,  with- 
out producing  such  a  state  of  debility  as 
to  render  them  incapable  of  performing, 
afterwards,  their  proper  office. 

The  most  common  kinds  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  bots,  which  many  young  horses 
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are  subject  to  in  the  spring :  those  that 
resemble  earth  worms,  and  which,  by 
physicians,  are  called  terets,  or  rotundi : 
those  that  are  about  the  size  of  the  largest 
sewing-needles,  with  flat  heads,  called  as- 
carides :  that  species  of  worm  called  tcEnra, 
or  tape-worm.  Whatever  variety  be  ob- 
servable in  these  difterent  kinds,  except 
the  last,  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  differ- 
ence of  their  size  and  colour,  which  are 
only  accidental.  We  shall  speak  of  these 
in  their  order. 

Bots,  that  are  foimd  in  the  stomachs 
of  horses,  and  are  sometimes  the  cause  of 
convulsions,  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  in  the  rectum,  being  only 
somewhat  larger  and  of  a  deeper  red  co- 
lour. They  are  exactly  the  same  in 
shape  and  figure,  both  having  little  sharp 
prickly  feet  along  the  sides  of  their  bellies, 
like  the  feet  of  hog-lice,  which  seem  to  be 
of  use  to  fasten  them  more  securely  to  the 
part  where  they  are  found,  and  from 
whence  they  draw  their  nourishment  till 
they  come  to  maturity. 

The  teretes  are  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  we  often  see  voided  by  children. 
They  resemble  common  earth  worms  in 
many  respects,  only  that  they  are  sharper 
at  both  ends,  are  more  callous  towai-ds 
the  middle,  and  do  not  so  easilj'  contract 
or  dilate  themselves.  In  children,  and 
in  grown  persons  too,  they  seldom  exceed 
six  inches  in  length  ;  but  Gibson  says, 
he  has  known  them  to  be  passed  by 
horses  of  a  size  larger  than  a  man's  finger, 
and  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  some 
of  them,  when  slit  open,  full  of  eggs. 
These,  notwithstanding,  are  seldom  hurt- 
ful to  horses,  further  than  as  they  hinder 
them  from  thriving. 

The  small  worms  like  needles  resemble 
those  of  the  human  body  called  ascarides; 
some  of  them  are  white,  and  some  of  an 
azure  colour,  with  flattish  heads.  These 
are  very  troublesome  and  hard  to  be  ex- 
pelled, and  they  expose  horses,  more 
than  any  of  the  other  kinds,  to  gripes, 
and  other  uneasy  affections  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

As  to  the  cause  of  worms  in  horses,  it 
is  imagined  that,  as  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, some  constitutions  are  more  inclin- 
able to  breed  worms  than  others.  Gib- 
son says,  the  most  usual  cause  of  worms 
is  foul  or  high  feeding,  which  occasion 
crudities  and  slimy  indigested  matter  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels  (especially  in 
horses  that  have  been  pampered  for  sale) 
forming  a  proper  nidus  for  worms.  This, 
indeed,  may  be  the  case,  but  the  primary 
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cause  of  worms  is  that  which  occasions 
these  crudities,  to  wit,  a  want  of  energy 
in  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  as  worms  are  never  found  in  ani- 
mals perfectly  healthy  in  these  respects. 

"  The  signs  of  worms  in  horses  (says 
Gibson)  are  various,  according  to  their 
different  kuids.  The  bots  that  many 
horses  are  troubled  with  in  the  beginning 
of  summer,  are  always  found  sticking  to 
the  rectum,  and  are  often  thrust  out  with 
the  dung,  along  with  a  yellowish  coloured 
matter  like  melted  sulphur.  They  are 
no  way  dangerous  there,  but  they  are  apt 
to  make  a  horse  restless  and  uneasy,  and 
rub  his  breech  against  the  posts.  The 
season  of  their  coming  is  usually  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  after  which 
they  are  seldom  to  be  seen,  and  rarely 
continue  in  any  horse  above  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  Those  that  take  pos- 
session of  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
stomach,  are  extremely  dangerous  in 
causing  convulsions,  and  are  seldom  dis- 
covered by  any  previous  signs,  before 
they  bring  a  horse  into  violent  agonies." 

The  teretes  or  earth-worms  give  little 
disturbance  to  a  horse,  and  would  hardly 
be  discovered,  unless  they  were  seen  now 
and  then  to  come  away  with  the  dung. 
Frequently,  horses  void  one  or  two,  and 
no  more  ;  and  sometimes  they  will  void 
pretty  large  quantities  of  the  young  brood, 
not  much  larger  than  the  ascarides,  only 
of  a  red  colour,  and  not  white,  as  the 
latter  generally  are.  They  are  most 
usual  in  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of 
Avinter,  though  a  horse  shall  now  and 
then  void  one  or  two  of  these  at  other 
times  of  the  year. 

The  ascarides,  or  small  needle-like 
worms,  are  very  troublesome  to  horses, 
breed  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  often 
when  one  breed  is  destroyed  another  suc- 
ceeds. These  are  not  at  all  dangerous; 
yet  when  a  horse  is  j^estered  in  this  sort 
of  way,  though  he  will  go  through  his 
business  tolerably  well,  and  sometimes 
feed  heartily,  yet  he  always  looks  lean 
and  jaded ;  his  hair  stares  as  if  he  was 
sickly,  and  nothing  that  he  eats  makes 
him  thrive.  That  he  feels  pain  too  is 
plain,  for  he  often  strikes  his  hind  feet 
against  his  belly,  which  shews  where  his 
grievance  lies,  and  is  sometimes  griped, 
but  yet  without  the  veiy  violent  symp- 
toms that  attend  a  colic  or  strangury. 
He  never  rolls  or  tumbles,  but  only  shews 
uneasiness,  and  generally  lays  himself 
down  quietly  on  his  belly  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  gets  up  and  begins  to  feed  ; 
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but  the  surest  sign  is,  when  a  horse  voids 
these  worms  with  his  dung. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  if  a  horse  he 
troubled  with  bots,  Gibson  says,  he  may 
be  reheved  without  much  expense  or 
trouble,  only  by  giving  him  a  spoonful  of 
savin,  cut  veiy  small,  once  or  twice  every 
day,  in  oats  or  bran  moistened  ;  and  if 
three  or  four  cloves  of  chopped  garlick  be 
mixed  with  the  savin,  it  will  do  better, 
for  garlick  is  of  great  service  in  these 
complaints.  Horses  that  are  troubled 
with  bots,  ought  to  be  purged  with  calo- 
mel and  aloetic  purges  before  the  wea- 
ther grows  too  hot ;  and  if  they  be  kept 
to  a  clean  diet  after  this,  it  will  be  a  great 
chance  if  ever  they  are  troubled  with 
them  any  more.  As  the  bots  generally 
happen  about  the  grass  season,  tliose 
horses  that  are  turned  out  to  grass  often 
get  rid  of  them  there,  by  the  first  fort- 
night's purging  ;  and  therefore  those  that 
have  the  convenience  of  a  good  pasture 
for  their  horses,  need  not  be  very  solicit- 
ous about  giving  them  medicines. 

The  earth-worms,  which  some  writers 
call  tei'etes,  rotundi,  or  liimhrici,  are  also 
best  conquered  by  calomel  and  occasional 
aloetic  purges,  for  worms  often  come 
away  in  purging,  when,  till  then,  it  has 
not  been  known  that  the  horse  was 
troubled  with  them ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served, after  these  have  been  voided, 
that  the  animal  has  thriven  better,  grown 
more  lively,  and  shewn  more  alertness  at 
his  business.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
better  plan  than  is  supplied  in  the  follow- 
ing formulae  recommended  by  Mr.  Denny  : 

Take  of  Calomel,  one  drachm  ; 

Aniseeds,  in  powder,  half  an 

ounce ; 
Treacle,    enough    to    make   a 
ball. 

This  is  to  be  given  in  the  evening ; 
and  the  next  morning  the  following  is  to 
be  administered : 

Take  of  Succotrine  aloes,  in  jiowder, 
one  ounce ; 
Ginger,  in  powder,  two  drs. ; 
Treacle,    enough    to    make   a 
ball. 

The  foregoing  bolus  and  pui'gative  ball 
must  be  repeated,  within  an  interval  of 
nine  days,  until  the  horse  has  taken  three 
doses.  Then  we  are  advised  to  give  the 
following  alterative  powdei',  daily,  for 
about  a  month.  This  process  does  not 
require  any  change  of  diet,  or  involve 
any  hazard  from  the  effects  of  cold  : 

Take  of  Ethiop's  mineral, 

Crude  antimony,  prepared, 
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Aniseeds,  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce. 
Mix  them. 

The  treatment  of  the  horse  during  this 
course  of  worm  medicines,  is  that  in  com- 
mon cases  of  physic. 

Some  prefer  giving  Barbadoes  aloes 
for  the  removal  of  worms,  thinking  it 
the  more  efficacious,  because  its  operation 
is  very  rough.  Gibson  says,  it  may  be 
given  to  hackneys  and  other  horses  of 
small  value  ;  but  he  never  found  it  more 
efficacious  than  the  succotrine,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  exposes  a  horse  more 
to  gripes  and  other  dangerous  disorders, 
unless  it  be  properly  managed.  The  fol- 
lowing he  gives  as  a  cheap  purge  of  this 
kind,  and  well  corrected  : 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms  ; 
Ginger,  grated,  a  drachm  and 

alialf; 
Oil  of  amber,  a  middling  sjioon- 

ful; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  sufficient 
to  make  a  ball. 

To  this  we  see  no  objection,  except  as 
to  the  quantity  of  aloes,  which  would  be 
too  considerable  even  of  a  milder  sort. 
Yet  most  of  the  common  farriers  do  no- 
thing more  than  work  an  ounce  of  the 
coarsest  aloes  into  a  ball  before  a  warm 
fire,  and  when  they  have  dipped  it  in  oil, 
give  it  without  any  other  preparation. 
But  this  sort  of  treatment  is  unfit  for  any 
horse  that  we  set  a  value  upon. 

The  kind  of  worms  called  ascarides 
sometimes  come  away  from  a  horse  in 
great  numbers  with  the  help  of  a  purge, 
and  some  get  quite  clear  of  them  with 
purges  only.  But  this  does  not  very 
often  happen,  for  the  horses  that  breed 
ascarides,  above  all  others,  are  subject  to 
slime  and  foulness  in  their  intestines. 
In  the  human  body,  ascarides  are  thought 
to  be  bred  in  the  rectvim,  near  the  funda- 
ment, but  in  horses,  no  other  kind  than 
bots  usually  adhere  to  that  gut.  On  the 
contrary,  these  worms  in  them  seem  to  be 
lodged  about  the  beginning  of  the  small 
intestines  near  the  stomach,  where  they 
feed  on  the  alimentary  parts  of  the  chyle. 
The  bots,  in  a  horse,  are  often  seen 
sticking  near  the  sphincter  ani,  and  are 
continually  dropping  away  with  the  dung. 
But  tlie  ascarides  are  seldom  seen  there, 
except  when  the  animal  has  had  a  purge 
given  him,  or  when  he  falls  into  a  natural 
purging,  which  often  happens  from  the 
irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  then  they 
come  away  in  very  great  numbers,  ac- 
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conipanied  with  much  slime  and  mucus. 
Bots  seldom  alter  a  horse's  looks,  but 
these  not  only  make  a  horse  grow  lean 
and  look  emaciated,  but  on  opening  his 
mouth  one  may  perceive  a  more  than  or- 
dinary languid  whiteness,  and  a  sickly 
smell,  instead  of  that  liveliness  of  colour 
that  is  always  perceivable  in  the  mouth 
of  a  sound  and  vigoi'ous  horse.  So  that, 
whatever  be  the  primary  cause,  these 
worms  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  vitiated  appetite  and  a  weak 
digestion,  which  renders  them  the  more 
difhcult  to  be  removed  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, recourse  must  be  first  had  to  the 
foregoing  remedies,  and  after  them,  such 
medicines  as  are  proper  to  strengthen 
the  stomach,  promote  digestion,  and  give 
tone  to  the  solids. 

Gibson's  treatment  of  a  horse  that  is 
subject  to  these  worms  is  the  follow- 
ing : 

Take  of  Calomel,  prepared,  two  drs. ; 
Diapente,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Make  these  into  a  ball,  with  a  suf- 
ficient   quantity    of    conserve     of 
roses,  and  give  it  in  the  morning, 
keeping  the  horse  from  meat  an 
hour  or  two  before  and  after  the 
dose. 
The  next  morning,  administer  a  mo- 
derate aloetic  purge,  taking  great  care  to 
keep  the  horse  from   wet,   or  from   any 
thing  that  may  expose  him  to  take  cold. 
The  above   calomel  ball,  and  the  purge, 
may  be   repeated  in  six  or  eight  days  ; 
and  again  in  six  or  eight  days  more.     Or 
the   following    mercurial    piu'ge   may  be 
given,  which  will  be  less  troublesome  and 
no  less  efficacious  : 

Take  of  Crude  quicksilver,  two  drs.  ; 

Venice  turpentine,  half  an  oz. 
Rub  the  quicksilver  with  the  turpen- 
tine in  a  mortar  till  no  particle  of 
the  former  appear  ;  then  add. 
Oil   of  savin,    thirty  or   forty 

drops  ; 
Succotrine   aloes,   in   powder, 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Ginger,  grated,  one   drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  enough  to 
make  it  up  into  a  ball. 
Let  one  of  these  mercurial  purges  be 
given  in   the   foregoing  manner,  viz.  one 
in  six  or   eight  days,  with  all  the  same 
precautions.      It  will  work  mildly,   and 
with  little  or  no  griping  or  sickness. 

Another  mercurial  purge,  which  Gib- 
son says  is  proper  to  destroy  worms  and 
to  cleanse  the  first  passages,  is  the  follow- 
ing : 
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Take  of  Diagridium, 

Calx  of  antimony, 
Caloiuel,  of  each  two  drachms; 
Succotrine  aloes,  six  drachms ; 
Oil   of  savin,   cloves,  or   ani- 
seeds, thirty  or  forty  drops. 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  enough  to 
form  the  ball. 
To  be  given  as  the  preceding. 
When   a    horse    has    gone    through    a 
course    of    these    mercurial   purges,    the 
author  advises  the  following  drink  to  be 
given  two  or  three  times  a-week,  or  till  the 
horse  begins  to  thrive  and  look  healthy: 
Take  of  Rue, 

Chamomile  flowers, 
Horehouud,  of  each  a  handful ; 
Galangals,  bruised  in  a   mor- 
tar, three  drachms  ; 
Liquorice  root,  sliced,  an  oz. 
Boil  these  in   a  quart  or  three  pints 
of  forge-water   fifteen   or  sixteen 
minutes,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
keep    it    covered    till    cold,    then 
strain  it  through  a  piece  of  coarse 
canvas,  and  give  it  in  the  morn- 
ing upon  an  empty  stomach. 
"  Some   (says    Gibson)    have    a   great 
opinion  of  poivder  of  tin  as  an  infallible 
cure  for  worms.     But  it  is  very  trouble- 
some to  make,  and  perhaps  not  so  infal- 
lible as  some  have  imagined.     Tin  is  pre- 
pared by   melting  down  any  quantity  of 
it  in   a   crucible,  pouring  it  hot  into  a 
wooden    bowl,  and  rolling  it  round   till 
part  of  it  is  turned  to  a  greyish  powder. 
Then  melting  down  the  remaining  part, 
and  rolling  it  again,  continuing  this  ojier- 
ation  till  all  that  can  be  reduced  to  pow- 
der is  obtained  from  it.      This  may  be 
given  to  half  an  ounce  or  six  di'achms." 
We  should  rather  advise  a  dose  of  three 
or  four  ounces ;  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
being  commonly  given  to  children. 

Most  of  the  preparations  of  antimony 
(continues  the  author)  are  efficacious  for 
destroying  worms  :  sulphur  is  also  good 
in  all  such  cases ;  and  even  crude  anti- 
mony in  fine  powder,  given  with  equal 
parts  of  sulphur,  often  succeeds,  viz.  an 
ounce  in  the  morning  and  another  at 
night :  liver  of  antimony,  crocus  metal- 
loruni,  or  stibium,  has  also  the  same  ef- 
fect. Ethiop's  mineral,  or  the  mercurius 
alkalisatus,  viz.  two  drachms  of  the  latter, 
or  half  an  ounce  of  the  former,  made  into 
a  ball,  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  incor- 
porated with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any 
cordial  ball,  and  given  twice  or  three 
times  a-week,  for  a  fortnight,  is  of  great 
efficacy.     Powdei's  made  of  cinnabar  of 
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antimony,  with  gum  gnaiacum,  as  in  the 
farcy,  will  eflfectually  destroy  worms  after 
jnirging  and  other. necessary  evacuations, 
and  be  no  hindrance  to  a  horse's  busi- 
ness. But  if  a  horse  be  of  a  weakly  con- 
stitution, and  a  bad  feeder,  we  would 
above  all  things  recommend  the  last- 
mentioned  bitter  draught  to  be  also  ex- 
hibited, which  will  promote  a  good  appe- 
tite and  help  his  digestion.  When  worms 
seem  to  have  been  bred  by  high  feeding, 
want  of  air  and  due  exercise,  or  from  un- 
wholesome food,  they  may  be  often  re- 
moved by  a  contrary  regimen,  without 
any  medicines,  or  at  least  with  the  help 
of  a  very  few  ;  sometimes  with  rue  and 
garlick,  savin,  tansy,  and  other  vegetable 
remedies.  But  when  worms  are  the  con- 
sequence of  weak  bowels,  or  owe  their 
production  to  any  fault  in  the  constitu- 
tion, the  cure  will  then  be  difhcult  and 
tedious,  and  may  require  an  alteration  or 
change  of  the  whole  habit  of  the  body 
before  that  can  be  effected." 

Before  we  close  this  article  we  must 
not  fail  to  notice  a  kind  of  worms  which 
are  frequently  fatal  to  the  gallinaceous 
tribe.  A  curious  account  of  these  is 
given  by  Mr.  Weinsenthal  in  the  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Journal.  The  incon- 
venience produced  by  these  creatures  is 
at  first  but  slight ;  however,  it  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  oppressive,  until 
it  ultimately  destroys.  Very  few,  indeed, 
recover ;  they  languish,  grow  dispirited, 
droop  and  die.  It  is  found,  on  dissec- 
tion, that  these  symptoms  are  occasioned 
by  worms  in  the  trachea.  The  author 
says  he  has  seen  the  whole  of  it  com- 
pletely filled  with  these  worms,  and  has 
been  astonished  at  the  animal's  being  ca- 
pable of  respiration. 

No  effectual  remedy,  it  seems,  is  known 
against  these  destructive  animals.  They 
have  indeed  been  drawn  out  of  the  trachea 
by  means  of  a  feathei',  stripped  from  near 
its  end,  which  is  passed  into  the  larynx 
and  twisted  round  till  it  engages  one  or 
two  of  the  worms,  which  are  extracted, 
but  without  any  relief  to  the  animal. 

WORMS  IN  DOGS.  See  Diseases  of 
Dogs. 

WOUNDS.  A  wound  is  a  solution  of 
continuity  in  the  soft  parts  of  an  animal 
body,  made  by  a  hard  or  sharp  instru- 
ment. But  it  may  be  observed,  that  ob- 
tuse instruments  wound,  and  sharp  ones 
cut  into  the  bones.  Horses  and  other 
cattle  are  exposed  to  various  accidents  of 
this  kind,  and  as  the  treatment  required 
is  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  which  is  re- 
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quired  in  wounds  of  the  human  body,  we 
shall  draw  our  account  of  wounds  from 
the  best  surgical  writers. 

Wounds  that  are  superficial,  when 
cleaned  from  the  blood,  &c.  are  percep- 
tible to  the  sight ;  but  when  they  are  too 
deep  to  be  seen  into,  it  is  requisite  to  ex- 
amine them  either  with  the  finger  or 
with  a  probe.  Where  the  wound  is  too 
small  for  the  finger,  a  bougie  is  better 
than  a  metal  probe,  on  account  of  its  flex- 
ibility, especially  where  the  wound  takes 
a  winding  direction.  In  examining  a 
wound,  we  should  know  the  attitude  of 
the  patient  when  he  received  it,  the  kind 
of  weapon,  how  far  it  penetrated,  how  it 
was  directed,  with  what  force  the  blow 
was  given,  &c.  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served, what  kind  of  fluid  discharges  do, 
or  did  flow  from  the  wound.  The  know- 
ledge of  these,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
animal  frame,  the  use,  &c.  of  each  part, 
enable  us  to  judge  rightly  of  the  nature 
of  the  wound,  its  consequences,  and  me- 
thod of  cure. 

The  danger  from  a  wound  will  be  as 
the  size  of  the  vessels  that  are  divided, 
and  the  importance  of  the  injured  part 
with  respect  to  life.  The  nearer  a  wound 
is  to  a  vital  part,  the  more  dangerous  it 
is.  Wounds  in  the  joints  are  healed  with 
difficulty ;  so  are  those  that  are  situated 
in  any  part  subject  to  constant  motion, 
as  in  the  lungs  or  belly.  The  attending 
symptoms  render  a  wound  more  or  less 
dangerous.  Dividing  a  principal  artery 
in  a  limb,  endangers  mortification  ;  a 
principal  nerve,  insensibility,  and  an 
atrophy.  Separation  of  a  tendon  destroys 
as  much  motion  as  depends  on  the  muscle 
connected  with  it.  A  wound  in  the  me- 
dulla spinalis  causes  death,  or  a  mortifi- 
cation in  the  lower  parts.  An  immodei*- 
ate  suppuration  in  a  deep  wound,  by  ab- 
sorption, may  cause  a  hectic  fever,  and 
consume  the  patient  in  a  marasmus.  Great 
loss  of  blood  endangers  a  dropsy.  A 
wound  in  the  breast  and  lungs,  when 
healed,  may  be  the  occasion  of  a  phthisis 
pulmonalis ;  and  in  any  other  consider- 
able organ,  an  ulcer  may  remain,  and 
prove  the  source  of  a  hectic  fever,  or  of  a 
consiunption  ;  but  great  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  determining  the  prognostics  of 
wounds,  particularly  those  which  pene- 
trate into  the  breast  or  belly,  on  account 
of  the  different  situation  of  the  viscera,  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  judging  ac- 
curately in  brutes. 

Tlie  different  states  of  a  wound  are  in- 
cluded under  those  of  digestion,  or  the 
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discharge  of  matter ;  incarnation,  or  fill- 
ing up  with  new  flesh ;  and  cicatrization, 
or  skinning  over. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  wounds,  the 
following  particidars  should  he  observed. 
When  the  extraneous  bodies  are  extracted, 
if  it  can  be  done  prudently,  the  htemorr- 
hage  suppressed,  all  morbid  tension  in 
the  wounded  part  removed,  and  the  lips 
of  the  wound,  where  this  is  required, 
brought  properly  together,  the  dressings 
may  be  pledgets  of  soft  lint  covered  with 
one  of  tow,  spread  with  some  digestive 
ointment,  and  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole ;  these  may  be  secured  by  means 
of  such  bandages  as  the  situation  of  the 
wound  best  admits  of :  the  first  dressings 
usually  remain  three  or  four  days,  or  un- 
til the  discharge  of  matter  renders  the 
separation  of  them  easy.  After  the  first 
are  removed,  the  dressing  may  be  re- 
peated every  twelve  or  twenty- four  houi-s, 
according  as  the  discharge  is  more  or  less 
abundant  or  acrid.  If,  after  the  first 
dressing,  a  warm  digestive  is  required, 
add  to  the  vmg.  resinte  flav.  a  little  of  the 
ol.  terebinth,  or  bals.  capaivi.  These  aj)- 
plications  need  not  be  warmed,  except 
when  very  cold  ;  after  spreading  the 
pledget,  its  surface  may  be  just  warmed 
by  holding  before  the  fire :  each  time 
that  the  surface  of  the  wound  is  cleansed, 
it  should  be  performed  by  dabbing  it 
with  soft  lint,  and  not  wiping  it,'  lest  the 
tender  granulations  should  be  destroyed. 
The  surface  of  the  wound  should  not  be 
made  quite  diy  ;  it  is  better  for  being 
left  somewhat  moist,  for  thus  the  diges- 
tion is  less  interrupted. 

Most  writers  have  observed,  that  the 
principal  interruption  to  the  healing  of  a 
wound,  made  with  a  sharp  instrument,  is 
the  fungus.  Tliis,  however,  may  be  sup- 
pressed by  dry  tow  or  lint,  and  a  proper 
compress  upon  it :  or  if  it  advance  above 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  we  need  only 
to  touch  its  edges  with  some  eschai'otic, 
as  blue  vitriol.  But  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  an  obstruction  to  healing  is  the 
flabbiness  of  a  wound,  which  is  generally 
removed  by  dabbing  it,  at  each  dressing, 
with  lime  water  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  or 
Avith  a  ■  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Thus,  if  an  ill  constitution  or  bad  habit  of 
the  body  is  no  impediment,  wounds  on  the 
exterior  parts  are  generally  soon  healed. 

When  the  wound  is  filled  up  with  flesh, 
powdering  the  surface  with  prepared  la- 
pis calaminaris  will  usually  effect  the  last 
intention  of  cure,  i.  e.  the  cicatrizing  of 
the  wound. 
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There  are  many  accidents  which  occa- 
sionally are  attendant  on  wounds  in  one 
stage  or  other,  such  as  fever,  or  inflam- 
mation, &c.  the  management  of  which 
will  be  learned  from  what  is  already  said 
under  the  different  articles  in  which  they 
are  noticed. 

When  a  small  artery  is  wounded,  if  it 
be  quite  divided  it  retracts,  and  the  hae- 
morrhage is  soon  spontaneously  restrain- 
ed ;  if  it  is  punctured,  or  partially  divided, 
if  it  can  conveniently  be  come  at,  it  may 
be  wholly  divided,  or  the  wound  enlarged, 
and  then  the  artery  may  be  tied,  if  pro- 
per pressure  proves  ineffectual.  When  a 
large  artery  is  punctured  or  divided,  it 
must  be  taken  up  and  secured  with  a 
needle  and  ligature. 

Wounds  sometimes  penetrate  the  cavity 
of  the  breast  and  belly,  and  sometimes  in- 
jure one  or  moi-e  of  the  viscera ;  the  first 
are  known  by  the  probe,  the  latter  by  the 
discharge  that  issues  from  them  ;  if  the 
symptoms  attending  a  wound  that  pene- 
trates into  the  cavity  of  the  breast  or 
belly,  are  favourable,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
charge from  any  of  the  viscera,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  viscera  are  unhurt ;  in 
which  case,  after  excluding  the  air  that 
may  have  rushed  into  these  cavities,  we 
may  treat  them  as  simple  wounds.  If 
any  of  the  viscera  have  protruded  and 
are  unhurt,  return  them  with  all  speed  ; 
but  if  wounded,  use  the  glover's  suture, 
leaving  three  or  four  inches  of  the  liga- 
ture out  of  the  wound.  If  the  protruded 
viscera  have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
may  be  necessary,  befoi'e  the  return  of 
them,  to  use  a  fomentation  of  warm  milk 
and  water,  or  some  thin  starch.  In  all 
these  cases  flannel  is  the  best  bandage, 
because  it  gives  way  and  retreats  as  the 
breath  requires. 

Wounds  in  the  principal  internal  blood- 
vessels are  all  deemed  mortal ;  but  blood 
is  sometimes  discharged  from  smaller  ves- 
sels into  the  cavity  of  the  breast  or  of  the 
belly  ;  if  this  happens  in  the  breast,  it  oc- 
casions great  difficulty  of  breathing.  To 
discharge  this  blood,  if  the  wound  be  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  push  back 
the  lungs  with  a  probe,  that  the  blood 
may  jiass  out ;  if  the  wound  is  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  breast,  an  opening  must 
be  made  at  the  most  depending  part,  al- 
lowing the  other  to  close.  But,  until  the 
ha?morrhage  appears  to  have  ceased, 
which  may  be  judged  of  by  the  strength 
and  equality  of  the  pulse,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  patient's  extremities,  any  operation 
will  be  useless.  When  the  opening  is 
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made,  the  expulsion  of  the  matter  is  as- 
sisted by  the  efforts  of  respiration.  In 
these  cases  the  patient  must  be  kept  still, 
and  opium  given  if  a  cough  attends.  If 
blood  is  poured  into  the  belly,  there  will 
soon  be  laborious  breathing,  anxiety, 
and  intermitting  pulse,  &c.  If  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  is  small,  the  patient  some- 
times recovers,  but,  if  considerable,  it  ge- 
nerally proves  fatal. 

When  a  nerve  is  wounded,  a  variety  of 
alarming  symptoms  comes  on  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tenderness  of  the  part  it  is  at- 
tached to,  and  the  peculiar  irritability  of 
the  constitution.     When  the  pain  is  ex- 
treme,  it  sometimes  is  relieved  only  by 
dividing   the   nei-ve.       This   accident   is 
soon  discovered  by  the  sharp  ichor  which 
distils  from  the  part,  and  its  excoriating 
the  circumjacent  parts.     When  a  tendon 
is  wounded,  the   same  symptoms  do  not 
follow  as  when  a  nerve  is  injured.    Swell- 
ing   occurs,    though    not    suddenly,    ad- 
vancing gradually  with  the  inflammation. 
The  most  common  applications  to  wound- 
ed nerves  and  tendons  have  been  of  the 
spirituous  sort,  such  as  the  ol.  tereb.  &c. 
but  they  are  productive  of  the  worst  symp- 
toms.    Instead  of  these,   put   the   limb 
into  the  easiest  position,  keep  the  wounded 
part  free  from  cold  air,  avoid  spirituous 
and  hot  applications,  and  in  their  stead 
apply  warm  poultices,  having  first  covered 
the  wound  with  lint;  oi-,  instead  of  the 
poultice,  cloths  may  be  applied  after  dip- 
ping them  in  warm  brandy  and  vinegar 
mixed  in  equal  parts.    Fomentations  may 
be  used  before  the  application  of  the  poul- 
tice, if  inflammation  attends,  or  seems  to 
be  approaching  ;  or  if  the  case  admits  of 
it,  the  part  may  be  soaked  in  warm  M'ater. 
Wounds  in  the  joints,  when  they  are 
inflicted  with  cutting  instruments,  or  with 
heavy  weapons  falling  on  them,  are  at- 
tended with  danger.     Though  the  wound 
is  small,  its  consequences  are  often  griev- 
ous, from  irritation,  from  the  admission 
of  the  air,  from  the  loss  of  synovia,  &rc. 
Much  depends  on  the  habit.      From  a 
large  wound  in  a  joint,  caused  by  a  frac- 
ture, nothing  remarkable  has  followed  ; 
yet  fatal  consequences  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  small  one  in   other  instances. 
However  favoui'able  appearances  may  be, 
a  guarded   prognostic   should  always  be 
given.     Penetrating  wounds  of  the  joints 
almost  always  are   dangerous.     A  mere 
incised  wound  into  a  joint,  from  letting 
in  air  and  injuring  the  ligamentous  parts, 
has  often  proved  fatal.     The  two  great 
consequences  to  be  avoided  in  wounds  of 
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the  joints  are  inflammation  and  pain^  the 
first  is  to  be  attempted  by  bleeding,  and 
pursuing  the  antiphlogistic  plan  ;  the  lat- 
ter, by  the  position  of  the  limb  and  by 
opiates.  The  most  relaxed  position  of  the 
limb  is  the  best.  If  no  tmnefaction  comes 
on,  emollient  applications  are  not  wanted  ; 
but  if  tumefaction,  tension,  &c.  appear, 
immediately  apply  emollients.  There  is 
a  symptomatic  fever  generally  attendant, 
exclusive  of  any  other  circumstances,  and 
this  is  sometimes  attended  with  such  a 
discharge  as  to  reduce  the  patient  greatly. 
"  When  horses  hajipen  to  be  wounded 
on  the  joints,  (says  Gibson)  especially 
when  they  break  their  knees  by  falling 
down,  or  when  they  cut  or  over- reach; 
in  all  such  cases  a  pledget  laid  over  the 
wound,  spread  with  common  digestive, 
and  bound  on  with  a  roller  of  broad  tape 
or  list,  will  seldom  fail  of  a  speedy  cure, 
unless  a  horse  also  have  the  grease,  and 
then  the  case  must  he  treated  as  such.  If 
any  small  abscesses  be  formed  under  the 
skin,  these  may  be  opened  by  incision,  in 
order  that  no  lodgment  may  be  left  for 
the  matter.  But  in  the  knee,  and  all 
the  other  joints,  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  inflammation,  or  to  abate  it  if  al- 
ready begun,  by  the  use  of  proper  fomen- 
tations or  poultices.  These  effects,  how- 
ever, are  more  frequent  in  punctured 
wounds,  that  have  been  caused  by  thorns 
or  small  splinters,  than  in  wounds  that 
are  larger.  Horses  are  sometimes  in  very 
great  pain  with  punctures  on  their  knees, 
hocks,  or  pasterns,  and  sometimes  with 
contused  woimds  that  have  been  appa- 
parently  inconsiderable,  and  without  the 
least  sign  of  inflammation.  But  these, 
though  in  themselves  somewhat  danger- 
ous, are  generally  relieved  by  the  timely 
use  of  emollient  fomentations  and  astrin- 
gent remedies." 

The  same  writer  directs  the  manner  in 
which  fomentations  are  to  be  applied  to 
horses.  He  advises  the  making  so  much 
at  a  time  scalding  hot  as  is  necessary  for 
once  fomenting,  wringing  out  woollen 
cloths  in  the  liquor  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  apjilying  them  five  or  six  times  alter- 
nately one  after  another,  as  often  as  thej?^ 
begin  to  cool,  which  may  be  done  morn- 
ing and  evening,  or  oftener,  till  the  end 
is  answered.  Used  in  this  manner,  they 
give  ease,  abate  inflammation,  greatly  in- 
crease perspiration,  and  contribute  to 
cleanliness.  Gibson  asserts  that  the  least 
appearance  of  a  mild  suppuration  that  is 
observed  on  the  use  of  fomentations  in 
wounds  of  the  joints  or  membranes,  indi- 
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oatefl  that  the  danger  is  generally  over ; 
for,  though  the  running  from  wounds  in 
those  parts,  is  usually  small  in  quantity, 
imless  from  long  continuance,  this  small 
discharge  in  a  sound  constitutioned  horse, 
he  says,  gives  as  speedy  a  relief  as  a  pro- 
fuse running  from  parts  of  a  different  tex- 
ture" I  can,  therefore,  (says  he)  recommend 
this  methodfrom  frequent  experience,as  the 
most  successful  in  all  contused  wounds  or 
punctures  upon  the  joints,  or  in  the  ten- 
dons, or  the  coats  of  the  blood  vessels, 
especially  when  the  neck  or  the  plate- 
vein  happens  to  swell  after  bleeding,  and 
for  rowels,  when  they  have  a  disposition  to 
gangrene  ;  and  in  all  cases,  where  a  mor- 
tification is  threatened."  He  justly  re- 
probates the  common  method  of  treating 
the  latter  case,  which  is,  "  when  a  sub- 
stance grows  on  the  neck  by  festering  af- 
ter bleeding,  and  want  of  a  sufficient  vent 
for  the  matter,  to  put  in  a  caustic  of  blue 
vitriol,  and  sometimes  a  little  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  arsenic,  which,  with  the 
falling  out  of  the  eschar,  makes  a  cure 
only  with  the  loss  of  the  vein." 

There  yet  remains  to  be  considered,  a 
species  of  wounds  requiring  a  peculiar 
management,  from  the  variety  of  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  that  may  attend 
them  ;  we  mean  gun-shot  wounds.  These, 
when  they  take  place  in  horses,  require  a 
treatment  almost  exactly  similar  to  the 
same  kind  of  wounds  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, since  there  can  exist  no  other  differ- 
ence than  what  arises  from  the  stronger 
powers  of  restoration  in  the  former. 

Gun-shot  wounds  can  be  considered  in 
no  other  light  than  contused  wounds.  In 
those  made  by  a  musket  or  pistol  ball, 
the  most  immediate  considerations  are  to 
extract  the  ball,  or  any  other  extraneous 
body  which  m.ay  have  lodged  in  the 
wounded  part,  and  to  stop  the  haemorr- 
hage, if  there  be  an  effusion  of  blood  from 
the  rupture  of  some  considerable  artery. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
wound,  in  order  to  extract  the  ball ;  and 
if  it  has  gone  quite  through  (provided  the 
situation  of  the  part  wounded  will  admit 
of  its  being  done  with  safety),  the  wound 
is  to  be  laid  freely  open  through  its  whole 
length  ;  by  which  means,  any  extraneous 
body  will  be  more  readily  removed,  and 
the  cure  facilitated. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  ball,  or  any  other 
foreign  matter,  probing  is  to  be  used  as 
sparingly  as  possible  ;  and  this  must  evi- 
dently appear  to  any  one  who  will  only 
consider  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  at- 
tendant on  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
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breast  or  belly,  either  fVom  a  bullet  or 
sharp  instrument ;  the  thrusting  hi  a 
probe  to  parts  under  such  circumstances, 
being  unavoidably  a  fresh  stab  on  every 
repetition  of  such  practice.  If  probing  be 
necessary,  the  finger  should  be  preferred 
as  the  best  and  truest  probe,  where  it  can 
be  used  ;  where  it  cannot,  a  bougie  may 
answer  the  purpose. 

If  a  ball,  or  any  other  foreign  body, 
happens  to  be  lodged  near  the  orifice,  or 
can  be  perceived  by  the  finger  to  He  un- 
der the  skin,  though  at  some  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Avound,  we  should 
cut  down  to  it,  and  take  it  out ;  but  when 
it  is  sunk  deep,  and  lies  absolutely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  finger,  it  must  appear 
evident,  upon  the  least  reflection,  that 
thrusting  first  a  long  probe  in  quest  of 
the  bullet,  and  then,  as  has  been  practised 
likewise,  a  longer  pair  of  forceps,  either 
with  or  without  teeth,  into  a  wound  of 
that  kind,  though  with  a  sort  of  certainty 
to  extract  it,  must  either  contuse,  or  irri- 
tate and  inflame,  the  parts  to  a  greater 
degree  ;  and,  consequently,  do  as  much, 
or  more,  mischief  than  the  ball  did  at 
first  by  forcing  its  passage  such  a  length 
of  way.  And  should  they,  at  the  same 
time,  lay  hold  of  any  considerable  artery 
or  nerve  along  with  the  ball  (which  can 
scarcely  fail  of  being  the  case),  what  hurt- 
ful consequences  would  attend  such  a 
proceeding  .'  Nor  would  attempts  of  this 
sort  be  less  injurious,  in  case  a  bullet 
should  happen  to  be  lodged  in  the  cavity 
of  the  belly  or  breast.  Such  attempts  are 
the  less  necessary,  because  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances  have  occurred,  where 
balls  have  quietly  lodged  in  several  parts 
of  the  body,  till,  after  many  years,  they 
worked  themselves  a  passage  towards 
the  surface,  and  were  very  easily  ex- 
tracted, and  many  where  balls  have 
been  entirely  left  behind  without  any  ill 
consequence. 

In  case  the  wound  be  occasioned  by  a 
musket  or  pistol  shot,  and  of  course  but 
small,  it  will  be  deemed  necessary  to 
dilate  it  without  delay,  provided  the  na- 
ture of  the  part  will  admit  of  this  with 
safety  ;  for  in  wounds  near  a  joint,  or  in 
very  membranous  or  tendinous  parts,  the 
knife,  as  well  as  forceps,  should  be  jjut 
under  some  restraint  ;  nor  should  any 
more  opening  be  made  than  what  is  ab- 
solutely requisite  for  the  free  discharge  of 
the  matter  lodged  within. 

Where  the  wounded  animal  has  not 
suffered  any  great  loss  of  blood  (and  this 
is  generally  the  case),  it  will  be  advisable 
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to  open  a  vein  immediately,  and  take 
from  it  a  large  quantity  of  blood ;  and  to 
repeat  bleeding,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, the  second,  and  even  the  third, 
day.  Repeated  bleedings  in  the  begin- 
ning draw  after  them  many  advantages  ; 
they  prevent  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  in- 
flammation, lessen  any  feverish  assaults, 
forward  the  digestion,  and  seldom  fail  to 
obviate  imposthumations,  and  a  long  train 
of  complicated  symptoms,  which  are  wont, 
otherwise,  to  internipt  the  cure,  miser- 
ably harass  the  poor  patient,  and  too 
often  endanger  his  life.  Even  where  the 
feverish  symptoms  lam  high,  and  there  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  matter  is  forming, 
bleeding,  in  that  state,  is  very  frequently 
of  great  advantage. 

If  it  so  happen  that  a  gun-shot  wound 
has  penetrated  any  of  the  large  joints, 
and,  in  passing  through  them,  fractured 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  it  will  then  be 
found  for  the  most  part  impossible,  let 
the  skill  or  abilities  of  the  surgeon  be 
ever  so  great,  to  preserve  both  the  life 
and  limb  of  the  patient.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  access  of  air  to  the  cavity 
of  the  joint  excites  such  a  violent  inflam- 
mation as  must  certainly  end  in  gan- 
grene ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
it  will  be  proper,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
destroy  the  horse. 

Gibson's  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
though  more  humane  and  judicious  than 
was  the  fashion  of  his  time,  will  not 
wholly  bear  repetition.  His  advice  to 
pour  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  to  introduce 
tents  dipped  in  turpentine,  honey,  and 
and  tincture  of  myrrh,  would,  by  no 
means,  be  acceptable  to  the  enlightened 
veterinarian  of  the  present  day.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  of  that  respectable 
writer,  however,  are  rather  less  at  vari- 
ance with  existing  opinions. 

"  Where  a  ball  (says  he)  has  pene- 
trated quite  through  any  part,  both  ori- 
fices must  be  kept  open  till  the  wound  is 
filled  uji  with  new  flesh,  and  no  bad 
symptoms  remain,  as  pain,  swelling,  or 
inflammation,  which,  in  those  gun-shot 
wounds  that  enter  the  bones  as  well  as 
the  flesh,  would  denote  the  existence 
either  of  extraneous  matter  or  of  splinters, 
which  must  be  removed  by  gradually  en- 
larsjenins:   the   most    convenient   orifice. 


But  in  most  internal  wounds  this  is  un- 
necessary, because  the  bullet,  or  whatever 
else  inflicts  the  wound,  can  seldom  be 
brought  out  by  the  same  way  it  entered. 
I  have  known  leaden  bidlets  lie  many 
years  in  men,  especially  in  the  abdomen, 
without  any  great  pain  or  danger,  and 
those  that  have  gone  deep  in  the  flesh, 
and  beyond  reach,  make  sometimes  their 
way  afterwards  from  places  where  they 
covdd  never  be  expected  to  appear.  Many 
extraordinary  instances  of  this  kind  are 
related  in  books  of  surgery,  and  in  the 
transactions  of  the  learned  in  several 
parts  of  Evu'ope. 

I  have  known  bullets  pierce  through 
both  flesh  and  bones  in  men,  making  a 
round  smooth  passage,  like  an  auger-hole, 
and  been  as  easy  of  cure  as  a  flesh  wound, 
except  v,hen  they  have  penetrated  or 
grazed  on  the  joints.  In  these  cases, 
horses  may  be  rendered  useless,  even 
though  the  wound  be  cured.  If  the  bones 
are  splintered  the  case  will  always  be  dan- 
gerous, especially  if  the  practitioner  has 
not  had  experience  to  know  both  the 
time  and  manner  how  they  are  to  be 
treated  ;  for  loose  splinters  should  not  be 
suffered  to  remain  where  their  continu- 
ance would  endanger  gangrene,  nor  be 
removed  while  their  removal  would  cre- 
ate an  excess  of  pain.  But  in  such  cir- 
cumstances emollient  poultices  are  the 
most  likely  to  prepare  them  for  separa- 
tion, so  as  they  may  at  length  be  brought 
away  with  little  or  no  inconvenience,  only 
by  the  use  of  a  common  digestive.  If  a 
bullet,  a  splinter,  or  any  other  extraneous 
body  that  has  been  driven  a  great  way 
downwards  from  its  entrance,  can  be  felt 
on  the  outside,  a  counter  opening  in  that 
case  will  be  necessary,  and  this  both  fa- 
cilitates the  cure,  and  renders  it  expedi- 
tious. But  in  all  such  operations,  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  situation  of  the  part, 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  wounding 
the  nerves,  tendons,  or  larger  blood  ves- 
sels." 

He  observes,  very  justly,  that  in  dres- 
sing gun-shot  wounds,  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  all  unctuous  applications,  which  en- 
courage the  growth  of  fungous  flesh.  He 
advises  us  to  dress  the  wound  with  tur- 
pentine, mixed  with  honey  or  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  or  v/ith  honey  and  turpentine. 
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YELLOWS.     See  Jaundice. 
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THE  END. 


The  new  Game  Bill  having  passed  into  a  law  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sportsman  s  Cyclopedia^  it  is  here  attached  in  the  form 
of  an 
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The  Statute  1  and  2  William  IV,  chap. 
32  passed  October  5th,  1831,  having  re- 
cited "  that  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the 
following  statutes,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
is  expedient ;  viz  : — 

"  Statute  13  of  Richard  II.  sect.  1, 
chap.  13,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  persons 
having  or  keeping  any  greyhovmd,  hound, 
or  other  dog,  to  hunt ;  or  using  ferrets, 
pegs,  nets,  harepipes,  cords,  or  other  en- 
gines, to  take  or  destroy  hares,  conies,  or 
game. 

"  Statute  22  of  Edward  IV.  chap.  6,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  having  any  mark  or 
game  of  swans. 

"Stat.  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  17. 

"Stat.  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  11. 

"Stat.  14  and  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 

"Stat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11. 

"Stat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 

"Stat,  23  Eliz.  c.  10. 

"  Stat.  2  James  I.  c.  27. 

"Stat.  7  James  I.  c.  11. 

"  Stat.  22  and  23  Charles  11.  c,  25, 

"  Stat.  4  William  and  Mary,  c,  23, 

"  Stat.  5  Anne,  c,  14. 

"  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  25. 

"Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  19. 

"Stat.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 

"  Stat.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  2, 

"  Stat,  28  Geo.  II.  c.  12. 

"Stat.  2  Geo,  III,  c.  19, 

"Stat.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  55. 

"Stat.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  80. 

"Stat.  39  Geo.  III.  c.  34, 

"Stat,  43  Geo.  III.  c.  112. 

"Stat.  48  Geo.  III.  c.  93. 

"Stat.  50  Geo,  III,  c,  67. 

"  Stat,  58  Geo.  III.  c.  75. 

"Stat.  59  Geo.  III.  c.  102. 

"  And  all  statutes,  continuing  or  per- 
petuating any  of  the  aforesaid  statutes  or 
parts  thereof,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  con- 
tinuing or  perpetuating  of  the  same  res- 
pectively." 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  then  enacts 
the  following  provisions,  in  lieu  of  those 
of  the  repealed  statutes. 

The  second  section  of  the  Act  enacts, 
that  the  word  "game"  shall  include  hares, 
pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  heath  or 
moor  game,  black  game,  and  bustards. 

By  sect.  3,  persons  killing  or  taking 
game,  or  using  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other 
engine  or  instrument  for  the  purpose,  on 
Sunday  or  Christmas-day,  shall  forfeit  any 
sum  not  exceeding  £5  ;  and  persons  kil- 


ling or  taking  any  partridge  between  Feb- 
ruary the  1st  and  September  the  1st;  or 
any  pheasant  between  February  the  1st 
and  October  the  1st;  or  any  black  game, 
(except  in  Somerset  or  Devon,  or  in  the 
New  Forest,  Southampton)  between  De- 
cember the  10th  and  August  20th;  or  in 
Somerset,  Devon,  or  the  New  Forest,  be- 
tween December  the  10th  and  September 
the  1st;  or  any  grouse  between  Decem- 
ber the  10th  and  August  the  12th  ;  or  any 
bustard  between  March  the  1st  and  Sep- 
tember the  1st,  shall  forfeit  for  every 
head  of  game  so  killed  or  taken  any  sum 
not  exceeding  £1,  with  costs  of  conviction. 
And  persons  putting,  or  causing  to  be 
put,  with  intent  to  destroy  or  injure  any 
game,  any  poison  orpoisonous  ingredient, 
on  any  ground,  whether  open  or  enclosed, 
where  game  usually  resort,  or  in  any 
highway,  shall  forfeit  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £10,  with  costs  of  conviction. 

Section  4  enacts,  that  if  any  person,  li- 
censed to  deal  in  game  by  this  act,  shall 
buy  or  sell,  or  knowingly  have  in  his 
house,  or  possession,  or  controul,  any  bird 
of  game  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days, 
(one  inclusive  and  the  other  exclusive) 
from  the  respective  days  in  which  it  is 
unlawful  to  kill  or  take  such  birds  of  game ; 
or  if  any  person,  not  being  licensed  to 
deal  in  game,  shall  buy  or  sell  any  bii-d 
of  game  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days 
(one  inclusive  and  the  other  exclusive) 
from  the  respective  days  on  which  it  is 
unlawful  to  kill  or  take  the  same,  or  shall 
knowingly  have  in  his  house,  possession, 
or  controul,  any  bird  of  game  (except 
birds  of  game  kept  in  a  mew  or  breeding 
place)  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days 
(one  inclusive  and  the  other  exchisive) 
from  the  respective  days  on  which  it  is 
unlawful  to  kill  or  take  the  same,  shall 
forfeit  for  every  head  of  game  so  bought 
or  sold,  or  found  in  his  house,  possession, 
or  controul,  any  sum  not  exceeding  £1, 
with  costs  of  conviction. 

But  the  5th  section  provides,  that  this 
Act  shall  not  affect  or  alter  the  existing 
laws  respecting  certificates  for  taking  or 
killing  any  game  whatever,  or  any  wood- 
cock, snipe,  quail,  or  landrail,  or  any  co- 
nies, but  that  such  annual  game  certifi- 
cates shall  be  taken  out  as  before.  And 
by  the  23rd  section,  if  any  person  shall 
kill  or  take  any  game,  or  use  any  dog, 
gun,  net,  or  other  engine  or  instrument, 
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for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  or  killing 
or  taking  game,  without  a  certificate,  he 
shall  forfeit  for  every  offence  any  sum  not 
exceeding  £6,  with  costs  of  conviction  : 
and  such  penaky  imposed  h}'  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  a  ciunulative  penalty  to 
any  penalty  to  which  the  person  so  con- 
victed may  be  liable  under  any  statute  or 
statutes  relating  to  game  certificates. 

By  section  6,  persons  obtaining  annual 
game  certificates  may  kill  and  take  game, 
liable  to  any  trespass  committed  by  them 
in  search  or  pursuit  of  game.  But  no 
game  certificate  on  which  a  less  duty  than 
£3  13s.  6d.  has  been  paid  shall  authorize 
any  gamekeeper  to  kill  or  take  any  game, 
or  to  use  any  dog,  gim,  or  net,  or  other 
instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or 
taking  game,  except  within  the  limits  in- 
cluded in  his  appointment  as  gamekeeper; 
but  that  if  any  such  gamekeeper  shall  kill 
or  take  game  beyond  such  limits,  he  may 
be  proceeded  against  as  if  he  had  no  cer- 
tificate. 

The  7th  section  provides,  that  in  all 
cases  where  any  person  shall  occupy  any 
land  under  any  lease  or  agreement  made 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  except  in 
the  cases  hereinafter  excepted,  the  lessor 
or  landlord  shall  have  the  right  of  enter- 
ing upon  such  laiul,  or  of  authorizing  any 
other  person  or  persons  who  shall  have 
obtained  an  annual  game  certificate  to 
enter  upon  such  land  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  or  taking  game  thereon  ;  and  no 
person  occupying  any  land  under  any 
lease  or  agreement,  either  for  life  or  for 
years,  made  previously  to  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  shall  have  the  right  to  kill  or 
take  the  game  on  such  land,  except  where 
the  right  of  killing  the  game  upon  such 
land  has  been  expressly  granted  or  al- 
lowed to  such  person  by  such  lease  or 
agreement ;  or  except  where,  upon  the 
original  granting  or  renewal  of  such  lease 
or  agreement,  a  fine  or  fines  have  been 
taken ;  or  except  where,  in  a  case  of  a 
term  for  years,  such  lease  or  agreement 
has  been  made  for  a  term  exceeding 
twenty-one  years. 

But  the  8th  section  provides,  that  no- 
thing in  this  Act  shall  authorize  any  per- 
son seized  or  possessed  of,  or  holding  any 
land,  to  kill  or  take  the  game,  or  to  per- 
mit any  other  person  to  do  so,  in  any 
case  where  by  deed,  gi-ant,  lease,  or  any 
written  or  parol  demise  or  contract,  a  right 
of  entry  upon  such  land  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  or  taking  the  game,  has  been  or 
shall  be  reserved  or  retained  by,  or  given 
or  allowed  to  any  grantor,  lessor,  land- 


lord, or  other  person  whatever ;  and  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  defeat  or  dimi- 
nish any  reservation,  exception,  covenant, 
or  agreement  already  contained  in  any 
pi-ivate  Act  of  Parliament,  deed,  or  other 
writing,  relating  to  the  game  upon  any 
land  ;  or  in  any  manner  prejudice  the 
rights  of  any  lord  or  owner  of  any  forest, 
chase,  or  warren,  or  of  any  lord  of  any  re- 
puted manor,  lordship,  or  royalty,  or  of  any 
steward  of  the  crown  of  any  manor,  lord- 
ship, or  royalty  appertaining  to  the  king. 
And  the  9th  section  provides,  that  no- 
thing in  this  Act  shall  in  any  way  alter 
or  affect  any  of  the  king's  forest  rights, 
or  of  any  person  entitled  to  any  right  or 
privilege  under  them,  or  the  rights  or  pri- 
vileges of  any  person  holding  under  any 
grants  or  purchases  from  the  crown. 

The  10th  section  also  provides,  that  the 
Act  shall  not  give  to  any  owner  of  cattle 
gates,  or  rights  of  common,  any  interest 
or  privilege  which  he  did  not  possess  be- 
fore the  passing  of  this  Act ;  but  the  rights 
and  privileges  in  such  wastes  or  commons 
shall  remain  as  they  did  before  the  pas- 
sing of  this  Act. 

The  12th  section  enacts,  that  where  the 
lessor  or  landlord  has  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  killing  game  upon  any  land, 
he  may  authorize  jther  persons,  having 
obtained  annual  game  certificates,  to  pur- 
sue and  kill  game  thereon. 

But  where  the  right  of  killing  the  game 
upon  any  land  is,  by  this  Act,  given  to 
any  lessor  or  landlord,  in  exclusion  of  the 
right  of  the  occupier  of  such  land,  or  where 
such  exclusive  i-ight  has  been,  or  shall  be, 
specially  reserved  by  or  granted  to,  or  be- 
longs to  the  lessor,  landlord,  or  any  other 
person  than  the  occupier,  then,  if  the  oc- 
cupier shall  pursue,  kill,  or  take  any  game 
upon  such  land,  or  give  permission  to  any 
other  person  so  to  do,  without  the  author- 
ity of  the  lessor,  landlord,  or  other  person 
having  the  right  of  killing  game  on  such 
land,  such  occupier  shall  forfeit,  for  every 
head  of  game  so  killed  or  taken,  any  sum 
not  exceeding  £2,  with  costs  of  conviction. 
Sect.  12. 

By  section  13,  lords  of  manors,  &c.  may 
appoint  gamekeepers  within  the  same,  and 
authorize  them  to  seize  and  take  all  dogs, 
nets,  aftd  other  engines  and  instruments 
for  tlie  killing  or  taking  of  game  from  un- 
certificated persons  within  the  limits  of 
such  manors. 

By  section  14,  lords  of  manors,  &c. 
may  grant  such  deputations  to  persons 
acting  as  gamekeepers,  or  employed  in 
any  other  capacity  by  other  persons. 
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The  15th  section  empowers  persons 
possessed  of  lands  in  Wales  of  the  clear 
animal  value  of  £500,  whereof  he  shall 
be  seized  in  fee  or  as  of  freehold,  or  to 
which  he  shall  otherwise  be  beneficially 
entitled  in  his  own  right,  to  appoint  game- 
keepers :  but  the  16th  section  requires  all 
appointments  of  gamekeepers  to  be  regis- 
tered with  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

The  17th  section  enacts,  that  every  per- 
son who  shall  have  obtained  an  annual 
game  certificate  may  sell  game  to  persons 
licensed  to  deal  in  game  according  to  this 
Act ;  but  that  no  gamekeeper  on  whose 
certificate  a  less  duty  than  £3  13s  Gd  has 
been  paid  shall  sell  any  game,  except  on 
the  account  and  with  the  written  authoi'- 
ity  of  his  employer  ;  and  that  if  he  does 
he  may  be  proceeded  against  as  if  he  had 
not  had  a  game  certificate. 

By  the  18th  section,  justices  of  the 
peace  shall  hold  special  sessions  in  the 
present  yeai',  betweon  the  15th  and  the 
30th  days  of  October  ;  and  in  every  suc- 
ceeding year  in  the  month  of  July,  for 
granting  licenses  to  deal  in  game  to  such 
persons  as  are  householders  or  keepers  of 
shops  or  stalls,  and  not  being  innkeepers 
or  victuallers,  or  licensed  to  sell  beer  by 
retail,  or  being  owners,  guards,  or  drivers 
of  mail  coaches,  or  otli  r  vehicles  employ- 
ed in  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  of  let- 
ters, or  of  stage  coaches,  stage  waggons, 
vans,  or  other  public  conveyances,  or  be- 
ing carriers  or  higglers,  or  being  in  tlie 
employment  of  any  such  persons  ;  which 
licenses  shall  empower  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  granted  to  buy  game  at 
any  place  from  any  person  who  may  law- 
fully sell  game  by  virtue  of  this  Act ;  and 
also  to  sell  the  same  at  one  house,  shop, 
or  stall  only,  kept  by  the  licensed  person  ; 
provided  that  every  jJcrson,  while  so 
licensed,  shall  aflix  to  some  part  of  the 
outside  of  the  front  of  his  house,  shop, 
or  stall,  and  shall  there  keep  a  board  hav- 
ing thereon  his  christian  and  surname, 
and  the  words  "  licensed  to  deal  in  game." 
Licenses  granted  during  the  present  year 
to  continue  in  force  to  July  15,  1832;  but 
such  as  are  granted  in  any  succeeding 
year,  to  continue  in  force  for  the  period 
of  one  year  next  after  the  granting  tliereof. 
But  by  section  26,  innkeepers  and  tavern- 
keepers  may,  without  any  license,  sell 
game  for  consumption  in  their  own  houses, 
such  game  having  been  procured  from 
some  person  licensed  to  deal  in  game  by 
virtue  of  this  Act.  And,  by  section  21, 
persons  being  in  partnership,  and  carry- 
ing on  their  business  at  one  house,  shop. 


or  stall  only,  require  but  one  license. 
Licenses  to  become  void  on  conviction 
of  any  olFence  against  this  Act.  Sect. 
22. 

Persons  licensed  to  deal  in  game  under 
this  Act  must  annually,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  their  license,  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate on  payment  of  a  duty  of  £2  to  the 
collector  or  collectors  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
from  whom  they  shall  receive  a  receipt  on 
payment  of  one  shilling ;  which  receipt 
they  shall  get  exchanged  for  a  certificate 
under  this  Act,  in  like  manner  as  receipts 
for  the  duty  in  respect  of  killing  game  are 
exchanged  for  game  certificates ;  and  if  any 
person,  obtaining  a  license  under  this  Act 
shall  purchase  or  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in 
game  as  a  licensed  dealer,  before  he  shall 
obtain  a  certificate  in  exchange  for  such 
receipt,  he  shall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit 
£20. 

The  collectors  are  to  make  out  lists  of 
persons  who  have  obtained  licenses  to  deal 
in  game,  and  are  to  produce  the  same  to 
all  persons  making  application  at  season- 
able hours  to  inspect  them,  on  payment 
of  one  shilling.     Sec.  20. 

By  sec.  25,  if  any  person  not  having 
obtained  a  game  certificate  (except  such 
pei'son  be  licensed  to  deal  in  game  accor- 
ding to  this  Act)  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale, 
any  game  to  any  person  whatever ;  or  if 
any  person  authorized  to  sell  game  under 
this  act,  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any 
game  to  any  person  whatever,  except  a 
person  licensed  to  deal  in  game,  he  shall 
forfeit  for  every  head  of  game  so  sold  or 
offered  for  sale,  any  sum  not  exceeding 
£2,  with  costs  of  conviction. 

And  if  any  person,  not  being  licensed 
to  deal  in  game  according  to  this  Act,  shall 
buy  any  game  from  any  person  what- 
ever, except  from  a  person  licensed  to 
deal  in  game  according  to  this  Act,  or 
bo7id  fide  from  a  person  affixing  to  the 
outside  of  the  front  of  his  house,  shop,  or 
stall,  a  board  purporting  to  be  the  board 
of  a  person  licensed  to  deal  in  game,  he 
shall  for  every  head  of  game  so  bought 
forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  £5.  with 
costs  of  conviction.     Sec.  27. 

And  if  any  person  being  licensed  to  deal 
in  game  according  to  this  Act,  shall  buy 
or  obtain  any  game  from  any  person  not 
authorized  to  sell  game  for  want  of  a  game 
certificate,  or  for  want  of  a  license  to  deal 
in  game ;  or  if  any  person,  being  licensed 
to  deal  in  game  according  to  this  Act,  sell 
or  offt'r  for  sale  any  game  at  his  house,shop, 
or  stall,  without  such  board  as  aforesaid 
being  affixed  to  some  part  of  the  outside 
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of  the  front  of  such  house,  shop,  or  stall, 
at  the  time  of  such  selling  or  offering  for 
sale,  or  shall  affix,  or  cause  to  be  affixed, 
such  board  to  more  than  one  house,  shop, 
or  stall,  or  shall  sell  any  game  at  any  place 
other  than  his  house,  shop,  or  stall,  where 
such  board  shall  have  been  affixed ;  or  if 
any  person  not  being  licensed  to  deal  in 
game  according  to  this  Act  shall  assume 
or  pretend,  by  affixing  such  board,  or  by 
exhibiting  any  certificate,  or  by  any  other 
device  or  pretence,  to  be  a  person  licensed 
to  deal  in  game,  he  shall  for  every  offence, 
forfeit  £10,  with  costs.  Sec.  28.  But  the 
buying  and  selling  of  game  by  persons 
employed  on  the  behalf  of  any  licensed 
'  dealer  in  game,  and  acting  in  the  usual 
course  of  his  emploment,  and  upon  the 
premises  where  such  dealing  is  carried  on, 
is  a  lawful  buying  and  selling  in  cases 
where  the  same  would  have  been  lawful  if 
transacted  by  the  licensed  dealer  himself. 
And  licensed  dealers  may  sell  any  game 
sent  to  them  to  be  sold  on  account  of  other 
licensed  dealers.     Sec.  29. 

The  30th  sec.  reciting,  that,  as  after  the 
commencement  of  this  Act  game  will  be- 
come an  article  Avhich  may  be  legally 
bought  and  sold,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
just  and  reasonable  to  provide  that  sum- 
mary means  should  be  provided  for  pro- 
tecting it  from  trespassers ;  enacts,  that 
any  person  committing  trespasses,  by  en- 
tering or  being,  in  the  daytime  upon  any 
land,  in  search  or  pursuit  of  game,  wood- 
cocks, S:c.  shall  forfeit  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £2.  with  costs  of  conviction;  and 
that  if  any  persons,  to  the  number  of  five 
or  more  together,  commit  any  trespass, 
by  entering  in  the  daytime,  upon  any 
land  in  search  of  game,  &'c.  each  of  them 
forfeit  not  less  than  £5,  with  costs  of  con- 
viction ;  the  leave  and  license  of  the  oc- 
cupier of  the  land  so  trespassed  upon 
shall  not  be  a  sufficient  defence  in  any 
case  where  the  landlord,  lessor,  or  other 
person  shall  have  the  right  of  killing  game 
upon  such  land  by  virtue  of  an}'  reserv- 
ation or  otherwise  ;  but  that  such  land- 
lord, &c.  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting for  each  of  such  two  offences,  be 
deemed  to  be  the  legal  occupier  of  the 
land  ;  and  that  the  lord  or  steward  of  the 
crown  of  any  manor,  lordship,  or  royalt}', 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  legal  occupier  of 
the  land  of  the  wastes  or  commons  within 
such  manor,  lordship,  &c. 

The  31st  sec.  enacts,  that  if  any  pei'son 
shall  be  found  on  any  land,  or  upon  any 
of  the  crown  forests,  parks,  chases,  or 
warrens  in  the  daytime,  in  search  or  pur- 


suit of  game,  or  woodcocks,  snipes,  quails, 
landrails,  or  conies,  any  person  having 
the  right  of  killing  the  game  upon  such 
land,  by  virtiie  of  any  reservation  or  other- 
wise as  is  provided  for  by  this  Act,  or 
the  occupier  of  the  land  (whether  there 
shall  or  shall  not  be  any  such  right  by  re- 
servation or  otherwise),  or  any  gamekeeper 
or  servant  of  either  of  them,  or  any  per- 
son authorized  by  either  of  them,  or  for 
the  warden,  ranger,  verderer,  under-keep- 
er,  or  other  officer  of  such  forest,  &c.  may 
require  the  person  so  found  forthwith  to 
quit  the  land  whereon  he  shall  be  so 
found,  and  also  to  tell  his  name  and  place 
of  abode ;  and  if  such  person,  after  being 
so  required,  refuse  to  tell  his  real  name 
and  place  of  abode ;  or  if  he  give  a  des- 
cription of  his  place  of  abode  of  so  general 
a  nature  as  to  be  illusory,  for  the  purpose 
of  discovery,  the  party  so  requiring  his 
address,  or  any  person  acting  by  his  or- 
der and  in  his  aid,  may  apprehend  him, 
and  convey  him,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  before  a  magistrate  ;  and  the  of- 
fender (whether  so  apprehended  or  not, 
shall  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  £5, 
with  costs  of  conviction.  But  no  person 
so  apprehended  shall,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  be  detained  for  a  longer  period 
than  twelve  hours  from  the  time  of  his 
apprehension  imtil  brought  before  a  ma- 
gistrate ;  and  if  he  cannot,  on  account  of 
the  absence  or  distance  of  the  residence 
of  the  magisti'ate,  or  on  account  of  any 
other  reasonable  cause,  be  brought  before 
a  magistrate  within  such  twelve  hours, 
then  he  shall  be  discharged ;  but  may, 
nevertheless,  be  proceeded  against  for  the 
offence  by  summons  or  wan-ant,  according 
to  the  provisions  hereinafter  mentioned, 
as  if  no  apprehension  had  taken  place. 

By  the  32nd  sec.  if  any  persons,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  more  together,  shall  be 
found  upon  any  land,  or  in  any  of  the 
crown  forests,  parks,  chases  or  warrens, 
in  the  day  time,  in  search  or  pursuit  of 
game,  or  woodcocks,  snipes,  quails,  land- 
rails, or  conies,  any  of  them  being  armed 
with  a  gun,  and  any  of  them  by  violence, 
intimidation,  or  menace,  preventing,  or 
endeavouring  to  prevent  any  person  au- 
thorized as  hereinbefore  mentioned  from 
approaching  them  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
quiring them,  or  any  of  them,  to  quit  the 
land  whereon  they  shall  be  so  found,  or 
to  tell  their  or  his  name  and  place  of 
abode ;  every  person  so  offending,  and 
every  person  then  and  there  aiding  or 
abetting  such  offender,  shall  forfeit  for 
every  offence  any  sum  not  exceeding  £5, 
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with  costs  of  conviction  ;  which  penalty 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  independent 
of  any  other  penalty  to  which  any  such 
person  shall  be  liable  for  any  offence 
against  this  Act. 

And  by  sec.  39,  if  any  person  commit 
any  trespass,  by  entering  or  being,  in  the 
daytime,  upon  any  crown  forests,  parks, 
chases,  or  warrens,  in  search  or  pursuit  of 
game,  without  being  first  duly  authorized, 
he  forfeits  any  sum  not  exceeding  £2, 
with  costs  of  conviction. 

But  the  35th  sec.  enacts,  that  the  afore- 
said provisions  against  trespassers  and 
persons  found  on  any  land  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  any  person  hunting  or  coursing 
upon  any  lands  with  hounds  or  greyhounds, 
and  being  in  fresh  pursuit  of  any  deer, 
hare,  or  fox,  already  started  upon  any 
other  land ;  nor  to  any  person  bond  fide 
claiming,  and  exercising  any  right  or  re- 
puted right  of  free  warren  or  free  chase, 
nor  to  any  gamekeejjer  lawfully  appointed 
within  the  limits  of  any  free  warren  or  free 
chase;  nor  to  any  lord  or  any  steward  of 
the  crown  of  any  manor,  lordshijD,  or  roy- 
alty; nor  to  any  gamekeeper  lawfully  ap- 
pointed by  such  lord  or  steward  within  the 
limits  of  any  manor,  &c. 

The  36th  section  enacts,  that  when  any 
person  shall  be  found  by  day  or  by  night 
upon  any  land,  or  in  any  of  the  crown 
forests,  parks,  chases,  or  warrens,  in  search 
or  pursuit  of  game,  and  then  and  there 
having  in  his  possession  any  game  which 
shall  appear  to  have  been  recently  killed, 
any  person  having  a  right  of  killing  the 
game  upon  such  land,  by  virtue  of  any 
reservation  or  otherwise,  as  before  pro- 
vided for,  or  the  occupier  of  the  land 
(whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  such 
right  by  reservation  or  otherwise),  or  any 
gamekeeper  or  servant  of  either  of  them, 
or  any  officer,  as  aforesaid  of  any  forest, 


&c.  or  any  person  acting  by  the  order  and 
in  aid  of  any  of  the  said  several  persons, 
may  demand  from  the  person  so  found, 
the  game  which  may  be  in  his  possession  ; 
and  in  case  he  shall  not  innnediately  de- 
liver up  the  same,  may  seize  and  take  it 
from  him,  for  the  use  of  the  person  enti- 
tled to  it. 

The  34th  sec,  defines  what  shall  be 
deemed  daj'-time,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act ;  namely,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
last  hour  before  sunrise  to  the  expiration 
of  the  first  hour  after  sunset. 

The  24th  sec.  provides,  that  if  any  per- 
son not  having  the  right  of  killing  game 
upon  any  land,  nor  having  permission 
from  the  person  having  the  right,  wilfully 
take  out  of  the  nest  or  destroy  in  the  nest 
upon  the  land  the  eggs  of  any  bird  of 
game,  or  of  any  swan,  wild  duck,  teal,  or 
widgeon,  or  knowingly  have  in  liis  house, 
shop,  possession,  or  controul  any  eggs  so 
taken,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  egg  so  ta- 
ken or  destroyed,  or  found  in  his  posses- 
sion, any  sum  not  exceeding  5s.  with  costs 
of  conviction. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  Act  (viz. 
from  37  to  47  inclusive)  provide  for  the 
application  of  the  penalties  for  offences 
against  the  Act,  the  time  of  the  payment 
thereof,  and  the  periods  of  imprisonment 
for  non-payment ;  the  form  of  conviction ; 
the  power  of  summoning  witnesses ;  the 
time  for  proceedings,  and  the  mode  of  en- 
forcing appearance  ;  the  appeal,  and  the 
venue  and  proceedings.  The  46th  sec- 
tion provides,  that  the  Act  shall  not  pre- 
clude actions  for  trespass  ;  but  that,  where 
any  proceedings  have  been  instituted  un- 
der this  Act  in  respect  of  any  ti'espass,  no 
action  at  law  shall  be  maintainable  for  the 
same  trespass.  And  the  48th  section,  that 
the  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or 
Ireland. 
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